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PREFACE 


Tbb  standpoint  of  tb(s  Encyclopeedla  is.prlmatlly,  that  of  one  wbo,  interested  In  foreign  misdon 
work,  seeks  to  enlarge  his  vision  and  increase  hla  knowledge;  secondarily,  that  of  one  who,  looking 
forward  to  a  personal  share  in  it,  seeks  to  inform  hiroseif  as  to  its  ?a,riouB  phases,  that  he  muj  tlie 
more  readily  decide  where  he  can  probahly  labor  to  the  hest  advantage.  Hence  the  book  contrei 
in  the  organized  mission  work.  The  basis  is  the  Society,  in  which  each  individual  is  more  especi- 
ally interested;  its  tiistory,  organization,  development;  its  missions  and  stations.  Then  theviev 
broadens  to  take  in  the  countries,  races,  and  religions  in  their  relation  to  the  work,  not  only  of  hli 
own,  but  of  other  denominations.  Special  lopics  open  up,  individual  workers  stand  out  in  promi- 
nence, and  as  one  step  after  another  is  taken,  it  becomes  apparent  that  the  work  is  not  divided, 
but  ia  one;  and  all  these  with  varied  names  ire  out  portions  of  the  one  great  army  of  the  Church. 

The  plan  thus  Includes  two  general  departments;  I.  Fhe  organized  work— the  societies,  their 
origin  and  growth  at  home,  and  their  work  abroad;  i.  The  countries  in  which,  the  races  for  which, 
that  work  ia  carried  Da,  and  the  religious  beliefs  hat  are  encountered. 

Accessory  to  these  are.  1,  A  gazetteer  of  Mission  Stations;  3.  Biographical  sketches  of  Mls- 
donarles;  3.  Statementa  of  Bible  versions;  1.  Articles  on  special  topics  closely  related  to  the  work 
of  Foreign  Missions;  5.  Maps,  appendices  af  bibliography  and  statistics,  and  indices. 

It  became  early  evident  that  Co  accomplish  io  much,  minutiie  must  give  place  to  perspective. 
However  fascinating  the  details  might  be,  ;hey  must  Oe  constantly  used  merely  as  illustrations. 
To  do  more,  would  not  only  aavo  to  enlarged  its  ;xtent  is  ;o  make  the  Oook  unwieldy,  but  have 
blurred  the  distinctness  of  :be  Impression  that  it  has  been  sought  to  give.  Thus  in  the  accounts  of 
the  societies  and  their  work  personal  terns  ire  iew.  The  iiistory  of  Missions,  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  Is  largely  the  history  of  individual  men  and  women.  Those  who  have  stood  at  the  helm 
and  guided  these  great  organizations  were  ind  arc  oo  less  missionaries  than  those  who  have  gone 
to  the  foreign  field,  yet  to  even  mention  the  names  of  all  within  the  space  allowed  would  have 
almost  made  the  work  a  mere  chronicle.  So  of  the  countries  and  stations,  the  races  and  religions. 
The  effort  has  been  to  give  so  much  of  geography,  aisCory,  etc.,  as  would  serve  as  a  frame- 
work for  the  pictures  of  missionary  work  and  spiritual  need. 

With  regard  to  the  biographical  sketches,  it  became  evident  very  early  that  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  draw  the  line  sharply  to  eiclude  the  living,  and  that  to  mention  all,  even  of  the  dead, 
would  be  impossible,  llie  sketches,  too,  must  be  brief,  indicating  rather  than  describing  the  work 
each  did.    So  of  the  Bible  versions;  brief  paragraphs  were  all  that  could  be  attempted. 

When  the  question  of  special  topics  came  up,  the  scope  seemed  unlimited.  There  were  city 
missions;  home  missions;  missions  in  IheirrelatiouHlo  commerce,  music,  the  liquor  traffic,  the  slave- 
trade;  early  Christian  and  medifeval  missions;  the  various  questions  under  discussion  in  regard  to 
methods  of  missionary  work,  the  lay  element,  education,  self-support  of  native  churches,  etc. 
To  treat  even  a  few  of  these  thoroughly,  though  eminently  desirable,  would  be  impracticable.  As 
careful  a  selection  as  possible  has  been  made,  and  as  much  space  g^ven  as  seemed  proportionate  to 
the  general  scope  of  :he  work. 

The  plan  ledalsoto  the  decision  to  embody  statistics  and  general  lists  iatheform  of  appendices, 
which  could  easily  be  changed  in  Bubser|uent  editions,  as  the  work  developed.  These  appendices 
include;  (a)  A  bibliography.  (6.)  Lists  of  Bible  versions,  arranged  alphabetically  and  geographi- 
cally, showing  the  languages  and  dialects,  the  number  of  people  reached  by  them,  the  linguistic  fami- 
lies to  which  they  belong,  the  characters  in  which  they  are  written,  the  amount  of  translation  work 
done,  and  the  society  under  whose  auspices  they  have  been  prepared,  and  in  the  Indes  the  page  of 
the  Encycloptedia  where  they  are  referred  to.  (c)  A  list  of  missionary  societies  with  the  addresses 
of  their  secretaries,  the  date  of  organization  and  the  page  of  the  Encycloptedia  where  they  are 
spoken  of.    (d)  A  list  of  missionary  stations,  giving  their  geographical  location,  the  societies  carry- 
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ing  on  work  id  tbem,  the  number  and  sections  of  the  maps  where  they  are  to  be  found,  and  the 
page  of  the  Encyclopsedia  where  they  are  described,  (e)  Tables  of  statistics:  (1)  by  societies  and 
missions;  (3)  by  countries  and  societies;  (3)  a  summary  of  the  whole.  The  General  Index  includes 
names  of  persons  mentioned,  places  referred  to,  and  general  subjects  treated.  The  maps  cover 
all  important  missiou-flelds  wiih  as  much  fulness  as  is  practicable.  The  effort  has  been  made 
to  locate  every  mission  station  of  importance,  and  in  some  cases  the  out-statlons.  The  importuuce 
of  political  Influence  In  Africa  and  of  the  languages  of  India  has  led  to  the  furnishing  of  a  map 
of  each  country  specinlly  designed  to  bring  out  those  characteristics. 

Specific  statements  as  to  the  appendices  will  be  found  in  prefatory  notes  to  them. 

Many  questions  came  up  for  consideration.  In  the  alpha'>elJcal  arrangement  of  articles  a 
difficulty  arose  in  regard  to  the  location  of  the  societies.  To  place  them  under  iheir  corporate 
Dames  would  be  confusing,  and  the  effort  has  been  made  to  designate  each  by  the  term  by  which  it 
h  most  widely  known,  with  cross-references  wherever  it  seems  necessary.  If  there  is  difficulty 
in  finding  any  one,  a  reference  to  Appeudis  C  will  easily  give  the  solution. 

Then  came  the  question  of  spelling.  The  spelling  of  foreign  names  is  ia  hopeless  confusion. 
No  two  societies  agree.  Often  the  same  society  is  not  consistent  with  itself.  Governments  have 
laid  down  rules,  which  few  follow;  and  no  two  Governments  make  the  same  rules.  Should  we 
spell  Beirut.  Beyrout,  or  Beyroot;  Maulraain  or  Moulmein;  Harpoot,  Harput,  or  Charput ;  Foo- 
chow  or  Fuhchau;  Gurhwa!  or  Garhwal;  Punjab  or  Panjab;  Hyderabad  or  Haidarabad;  Assioul, 
Assyool,  orSiout;  San  Paulo  or  Sao  Paulo;  OtjirabenqueorOtyimoingue. 

But  instances  almost  innumerable  could  be  added.  The  reader  will  find  a  few  of  the  per- 
plesities  noted  in  Appendix  D.  To  be  absolutely  logical  or  consistent  was  impossible.  In  India 
names  the  spelling  of  Hunter's  Encyclopsedia  has  been  adopted.  In  Africa,  the  Church  Mission- 
ary Society  and  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  reports  have  been  followed  in  the  main;  elsewhere  the  editor 
has  done  the  best  he  could,  and  if  in  any  instance  some  mission  station  eludes  the  patient  search  of 
the  reader,  let  him  make  a  note  of  his  failure  for  the  benefit  of  future  workers  in  this  line. 

Numerous  requests  have  come  in  for  on  indication  of  the  proDunciation  of  the  names  of  places. 
To  do  this,  however,  was  so  manifestly  impossible  that  no  effort  has  been  made.  Each  reader  is 
at  perfect  liberty  to  pronounce  Kachchh  or  Njenhaogli  as  he  chooses. 

Another  difficulty  arose  from  the  recurrence  of  the  same  name.  If  one  is  perplexed  io  dis- 
tinguish the  Washingtous  that  occur  in  every  State  of  the  Union  he  will  understand  the  danger 
of  confoundmg  the  various  Salems  of  Africa,  the  Bethels  of  the  West  Indies  and  India,  or  the 
Bijnaurs  fBijnours?)  of  the  Northwest  Provinces  and  Oudh. 

The  question  of  statistics  was  also  a  perplexing  one.  After  much  consideration  it  was  decided 
to  give  the  general  statistics  in  the  form  of  tables  in  an  appendix,  introducing  into  the  body  of  the 
Encyclopsediu  only  such  as  were  necessary  in  order  to  indicate  the  general  nature  and  scope  of  the 
work  in  the  different  stations.    So  far  as  practicable,  these  have  been  brought  up  to  date  of  publi- 

At  the  commencement  of  the  work  blanks  were  sent  to  every  mission  society  and  mission 
station  that  could  ije  learned  of.  The  societies  in  almost  every  case  responded,  and  many  of  the 
stations.  With  these  as  a  basis  and  the  carefulstudy  of  the  reports  of  the  societies,  the  various 
Encyclopfedias,  etc.,  the  great  majority  of  the  statements  were  prepared.  In  a  few  instances 
the  society  statements  came  from  outside  parties.  Thus  the  article  on  the  American  Baptist 
Missionary  Union  was  furnished  by  Dr.  L.  P.  Brockett;  that  on  the  Moravian  Missions,  by 
Bev.  B.  Romig  of  Herrnhut;  and  so  of  a  few  others.  Whenever  it  was  practicable  these  state- 
ments were  referred  to  persons  connected  with  or  specially  informed  regarding  the  societies,  with 
a  view  to  their  being  free  from  inaccuracy.  Some  countries,  etc.,  were  described  by  writers 
specially  acquainted  with  them.  Thus  the  India  articles  were  prepared  by  Rev.  C.  W. 
Park  of  Birmingham,  Conn.,  formerly  of  Bombay;  Japan,  by  Rev.  W.  E.  Griffls.  D.D.  ; 
Brazil,  by  Rev.  J.  Beatty  How  el  Is,  long  a  missionary  in  that  country.  The  subjoined  list 
will  indicate  most  of  the  writers.  The  biographical  sketches  are  chiefly  the  work  of  Rev. 
Samuel  Hutchings,  D.D.,  whose  eighty-three  years  of  age  have  not  dimmed  his  interest  or 
dulled  the  keenness  of  bis  pen.  For  the  lists  of  Bible  versions  we  are  indebted  to  the  kind 
courtesy  of  E.  N.  Gust,  LL.D.,  of  London  (see  Preface  to  Appendix  B).  Tlie  sketches  of  the 
versions  have  mostly  been  prepared  by  Dr.  Bemhard  Pick  of  Allegheny,  who  hasmade  the  subject 
a  special  study.  The  Arabic  version,  however,  has  been  described  by  its  translator,  Rev.  Dr.  C. 
V.  A.  Van  Dyck  of  Beirut;  the  Turkish  venlon  by  Bev.  H.  O,  Dwight  of  Constantinople. 

In  seeking  for  any  title  look  first  in  the  Encyclopaidia;  also  in  the  Index  of  Appendix  B  for 
Bible  versions;  in  Appendix  C  for  societies  or  faith  missions;  in  Appendis  D  for  Mission  Stations; 
and  in  the  general  Index  lor  all.    The  page  references  in  the  appendices  refer  only  to  articles,  not  to 
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places  where  mention  of  any  topic  is  made  in  olber  articles;  e.g.,  the  station  of  Allahabad  will  Lie 
found  by  Appendix  D,  on  page  41,  of  Vol.  I.  It  will  also  be  found  by  tte  general  Index,  on  page 
250,  Vol.  II.,  etc.  So  of  the  versions.  Any  person  desiring  to  look  up  the  whole  work  of  a  Society 
will  turn  from  the  account  of  the  Society  itself  to  that  of  thecounlry  where  it  works,  the  stations  it 
occupies,  and  the  biographical  sketches  of  its  missionaries,  as  he  finds  them  mentioned  in  the  differ- 
ent articles.  In  giving  accounts  of  stations  only  those  have  been  included  in  the  body  of  the  work 
with  regard  to  which  some  definite  Information  is  given  beyond  the  mere  fact  of  their  being  occu- 
pied by  a  certain  society.    The  complete  list  appears  in  Appendix  D. 

It  is  a  pleasant  duty  to  acknowledge  the  kind  courtesy  of  the  many  who  have  assisted  in  th» 
work:  of  llie  publishei's,who  have  furnished  the  means  and  have  left  the  editor  so  free  to  carry  out 
the  plan  ns  fully  as  was  practicable;  those  who  have  worked  In  the  office  with  an  interest  that 
has  shown  their  task  to  bo  no  mere  perfunctory  duty;  the  contributors,  whose  patience,  consid- 
ei'ation,  aud  ability  have  done  so  much  to  make  the  work  not  merely  instructive,  but  entertaining; 
the  officers  of  the  Missionary  Societies,  whose  unfailing  willingness  to  answer  innumerable  ques- 
tions has  been  so  often  put  to  the  test.  To  name  each  one  would  be  to  give  the  list  of  all  with 
whom  the  editor  has  come  in  contact  in  his  work;  yet  he  cannot  but  make  special  acknowledg- 
ments to  Dr.  Dalman  of  Leipzig  for  his  article  on  th«  Jevrs;  to  the  Rev.  S.  M.  Jackson  for  the 
Bibliography;  to  Dr.  Cust  of  London  for  his  table  of  Bible  versions;  to  the  officers  of  the 
Church  Missionary  Society  for  the  free  use  of  their  atlases  of  India  and  Africa. 

That  errors  and  omissions,  some  apparently  inexplicable,  will  be  noticed,  must  he  expected. 
Any  report  of  such  to  the  publishers  will  be  gladly  received. 

The  work  in  truth  has  been  a  labor  of  love,  and  the  highest  return  that  can  come  from  It  will 
he  the  consciousness  that  it  has  furnished  a  link  in  the  chain  that  is  to  bind  together  the  great 
divisions  of  the  one  great  army  of  the  Church,  as  they  come  through  its  pages  to  know  and  undei- 
Blimd  each  other  l)etler. 

Edwiw  Muhsell  BLiae. 

New  York  City, 
March,  1891. 
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Andr«s,  Bev.  A.  N., 

Mardin,  Turkey. 
Attebbury,  Rev.  W.  W.,  D.D., 

New  York  City. 
Baston,  R«v.  J.  L., 

Harpoot,  Turkty. 
Brockbtt,  L.  p.,  M.D., 

Brooklyn,  N.  T. 
Chambers,  Rev.  R., 

Eraroom,  Turkey, 
"oBB,  Miss  M.  L., 

East  Orange,  N.  J, 
L'uoiL.  Rev.  J., 

Montreal,  Cauada. 
Crowbll.  Miss  K.  R.. 

East  Orange.  N.  J. 
CusT,  R.  N.,  LL.D., 

Londou,  England, 
Dalman,  Prof.  G., 

Leipzig,  Germany. 
DwioHT.  Rev.  H.  0-, 

Constantinople,  Turkey, 
Bllinwood,  Rev.  F.  F.,  D,D., 

Sec'y  Presbyterian  Board  of  For, 
Missions,  New  York  City, 
Gates,  Rev.  O.  H., 

Berlin,  Germany. 
GiLMAN.  Rev.  E.  W.,  D.D., 

Sec'y  American  Bible  Society, 
New  York  City. 
Gracet,  Rev.  J.  T.  D.D., 

President  International  Missionaiy 

GiiiFFis,  Rev.  W.  E.,  D.D,, 

Author  of  "  Tbe  Mikado's  Empire." 
Boston,  Mass. 


Happer,  J.  S., 

Canton,  ChtiiEk 
HowELLS,  Rev.  J.  B., 

Jaker,  BraziL 
Hxn^ERT,  Prof.  H.  B., 

Seoul,  Korea. 
HuLBBRT.  Prof.  H.  W.,  (late  ot  Beirut,  Syria,) 

Marietta,  Ghio. 
Htjtchimos,  Rev.  S.,  D.D., 

(late  of  3Iadras,  India,) 
Orange.  N.  J. 
Jackson,  Rev.  S.  M., 

New  York. 
E1au>pothakbs,  Rev.  M.  D., 

Athens,  Greece. 
Lababeb,  Rev.  B.,  D.D,. 

Orooniiaii,  Persia. 
Laurie.  Rev.  T.,D.D.,  (late  of  Mosul,  Turkey,) 

Providence,  R.  I. 
Lawbence,  Rev.  E.  A.. 

Baltimore,  Md. 
Leonard,  Rev.  J.  Y., 

(Iat«  of  Marsovaa,  Turkey,) 
New  Haven,  Ct, 
LooMis,  Rev.  S., 

Newark,  N.  J. 
liOVETT,  Rev.  R., 

Sec.  Religious  Tract  Sodety. 
London,  England. 
Mahsiiall.  C.  J., 

Salvation  Army,. New  York  City. 
Maktyn,  Rev.  Chalmers, 

(late  of  Bangkok,  Siam,) 
Moorestown,  N.  J. 
McFarland,  Rev.  H.  H., 

Woodhaven,  L.  I. 
McLaurin,  Rev.  J., 

Sec.  Baptist  Foreign  Misa.  Socle^, 
Woodstock,  Canada. 
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McLemam,  Rev.  D,. 

Akiiroa,  New  Zealand. 

MORHE,  E.  C, 

Sec,  Inlevaational  Com.Y.M.C.A., 
New  York  City. 
Panaretopf,  S.,  Prof.  Robert  College, 
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M  ISSIONS. 


AbHcn,  B, 


Aaiaa.  a  town  in  the  westeni  piirt  of  the 
island  of  ^moa.  Mission  elation  of  the  London 
Miasionary  Society,  with  450  ehnrch-members. 
Aanselekcn,  a  mission  etation  on  the 
noithern  boundorj  of  Natal,  between  OskiLTH- 
berg  and  Amoibie,  founded  by  the  Swedish 
State  Church  in  1879.  The  chief  work  is 
oinoug  the  Zulns. 

A  b  Elba,  formerly  Torres,  the  northern - 
most  island  of  the  uortJiernmust  group,  Bank's 
Idlaods.  of  the  Metaneslan  Archipelago,  The 
inhabitants  have  no  chiefs,  and  train  their 
obiidren  to  agricultare  and  independence  at  a 
very  early  age.  Fights  with  clubs  and  arrows 
are  frequent,  and  iiamau  life  is  held  at  little 
value.  A  mission  station  of  the  Melanesian 
Mission,  founded  in  1879. 

Q  island  of  the  Eahamas,  West  In- 
on  of  the  Baptist  Missionary  Soci- 
ety, witii  157  church-members,  and  of  the 
Weslejan  Methodist  Society  (2  niisaionaries,  24 
native  helpers,  496  churoh-merabers,  543  school- 
children). 

Abatemba,  a  tribe  of  KafBis,  of  about 
100,000,  occupying  the  territory  about  Tambuki. 

Abeel,  Oavld,  b.  June  12th,  1S04,  at 
New  Brunswick,  N".  J.;  entered  the  Theological 
Seminary  at  New  Brunswick,  182H,  and  hav- 
ing completed  the  course  of  3  years,  was  or- 
dained, and  settled  as  pastor  at  Athens,  N.  Y., 
the  same  year.  His  health  having  failed,  he 
resigned  bis  charge  at  the  end  of  2|  years. 
He  accepted  the  position  of  chaplain  of  the 
American  Seamen's  Friend  Society  at  Can- 
ton, with  a  conditional  appointment  as  mission- 
ary of  the  American  Board  at  the  end  of  a  year, 
and  sailed  with  by  Mr.  Bridgman,  October  14th, 
1829,  for  China.  Reaching  Canton,  February 
25th,  1830,  they  were  cordially  welcomed  by  the 
residents,  especially  by  Dr.  Moctison.  In  Decem- 
ber, 1831,  Mr.  Abeel  entered  tlie  service  of  the 
American  Board,  and  sailed  on  the  2Tth  for 
Batavia,  partly  for  his  health,  but  chiefly  to 
visit  the  churches  planted  by  the  Dutch,  2 
centuries  before,  in  the  islands  of  Southeastern 
Asia.  He  first  went  to  Java,  stopping  for  a 
while  at  Batavia  wiih  Mr.  Medburst,  ei^agiog 


with  him  in  mission  work  and  the  study  of  the 
Chinese  language.  On  June  30th  he  reached 
Siam,  and  in  January,  1832,  Singapore  and 
Malacca.  During  these  visits  he  was  constant- 
ly engaged  in  missionary  labors,  distributing 
books,  conversing  with  the  sailors  and  Chinese 
residents.  In  May,  1632,  he  made  a  second 
visit  to  giam,  remaining  between  5  and  6 
months.  His  health  having  entirely  failed,  he 
was  invited  by  the  Prudential  Commiitee,  in 
1833,  to  visit  the  United  States  and  labor  as  an 
agent  among  the  Reformed  Dutch  churcheat. 
Arriving  in  Ijomlon,  October  31st,  with  health, 
improved,  he  visited  Paris,  where  be  preached 
to  Protestant  residents,  then  journeyed  through 
difCeient  parts  of  the  continent,  everywhere 
diffusing  missionary  information,  and  nixing 
the  claims  of  the  heathen.  Reluming  to  Lon- 
don, July  25th,  1834,  he  told  of  the  degradatioa 
of  the  women  of  the  East,  and  presented  an 
appeal  to  the  Christian  women  of  Gr^t  Britain, 
which  resulted  in  the  tonnation  of  the  So- 
ciety for  Promoting  Female  Education  in  the 
East.  October  17th.  1838,  he  returned  to  Can- 
ton, hut  the  "  opium  war  "  preventing  his  usa- 
f!nluess  there,  he  visited  Malacca.  Borneo,  and 
other  places.  In  18*1  he  visited  his  brethren 
of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church  at  Borneo,  and 
Macao.  The  next  year  he  visited  Amoy,  one 
of  the  5  free  ports  in  China,  and  in  1844 
founded  the  Amoy  Mission.  The  same  year  he 
was  joined  by  Messrs.  Doty  and  Poblman, 
Early  in  1845  the  progress  of  his  disease  had 
become  such  as  compelled  him  to  relinquish 
the  missionary  work  and  return  home.  He 
reached  New  York,  April  3d  1815  and  died  at 
Albany,  N  Y  bsptember  4th  1846  aged  42 
He  published  i  Jovrnal  of  a  Bti,uitr'(.e  m 
Ohiwi ;  A  Visswnary  Com  enfion  \n  Jerusalem ; 
The  Claims  tf  China  for  tfie  Gospel 

Abelh,  a  iitv  of  Syria,  25  miles  south  of 
Beiront,  near  Deir  el  Kamr  a  pnnoipal  place 
of  the  Druses  A  mission  station  established 
by  the  A  B  C  I  M  but  m  1870  transferred 
to  American  Presbyterian  Board  The  Theo 
logical  Seminary  which  was  founded  there  in 
18G9  was  transferred  to  Beinut  m  1874  At 
present  occupied  bj  2  missionary  families  and 
a  female  missionary. 
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Ahenaqul,  a  dialect  oE  the  Mic  Mac  lau. 
guage  of  llie  North  Acnericim  Indians.  It  was 
fitat  reduced  to  wiitiog  by  miaaionariea  of  tLe 
American  Board.  Rev.  P.  P.  Osunkhirliine,  a 
nntiTo  of  the  Abenaqui  tribe  in  employ  of  the 
Board,  near  tit.  Francis,  in  Lower  Canada, 
translated  the  Gospel  of  Mark  from  English 
into  his  Ternaoular,  and  an.  edition  was  printed 
at  Montreal.  At  the  station  of  this  preacher 
there  were  in  1347,  55  Abenaqais  reclaimed 
from  their  savage  state  and  united  in  church 
fellowship. 

Abeokuta,  the  capital  of  the  Egba  tribe, 
Yoruba,  West  Africa,  stands  on  the  western 
shore  of  the  Ogau  River,  about  SO  miles  east  of 
Lagos.  It  was  founded  in  1830  by  fugitives 
from  Yoruba.  but  became  soon  a  3.ourlshli^ 
seat  of  commerce  with  Sierra  Leone,  and  was, 
in  1842,  visited  bj  Christian  missionaries -Free- 
man, of  the  Wesleyan,  and  Townsend,  of  the 
Chnrch  Missionary  Society.  A  follower  of  the 
laitet  founded  the  first  cougiegalion  there. 
But  in  I8G7  a  quarrel  between  Abeokuta  and 
Lagos,  instigated  by  the  English  dealers  in 
whiskey,  brought  down  a  heavy  blow  upon  the 
Christian  mission.  The  churches  in  Abeokuta 
were  sacked  and  nearly  destroyed,  oil  white  men 
were  expelled,  and  400  Christian  Egbas  left  for 
Ebnte  Meta.  Still  the  congregation  held  on 
under  the  guidance  of  the  able  negco  preacher, 
Johnson.  At  present  the  city  has  about  150,000 
inhabitants,  of  whom  ahout  3,000  are  Chris- 
tiaos.  The  C.  M.  S.  collected  in  1885  over 
$2,000.  but  it  has  to  fight  very  hard  againat 
polygamy,  whiskey- drinking,  etc.  The  Wes- 
ley ana  have  !i  congregations  in  Abeokuta, 
comprising  about  300  souls.  The  Southern 
Baptists  renewed  in  I6T6  the  mission  which 
they  began  in  1849. 

Abelin,  a  city  of  4,000  inhabitants,  in  the 
territory  of  Okwawa,  West  Africa,  which, 
though  belonging  to  the  domain  of  the  Ashaatee 
language,  is  inlepcndent  both  of  the  Euglish 
in  the  Gold  Coast  and  of  Ashantee  It  his  4  000 
inhabitants  Mission  station  of  the  Basle 
Missionary  Societj  2  miosionaties  ]  mission 
ary's  wife,  6  native  helpers  a  iiBti>e  church 
and  boys'  a  h(oI 

AbkhUSlBUli,  a  n  trlike  tribe  inhabiting 
the  country  between  the  Black  Sea  and  (he 
Caucasus.  Under  the  Roman  Emperot  Jus 
linian  they  became  Christiins  but  Bubse:iuent 
ly  adopted  Mohammedanism  to  which  religion 
they  still  nominall)  belong  though  their  re 
ligion  in  fact  consists  of  a  barbarous  mixture  of 
Christian,  jploslem,  and  heathen  notions  and 
usages.  A  large  number  of  Abkhasians  have 
lately  emigrated  from  Russia  to  Turkey.  No 
misdion  work  has  been  attempted  among  them, 

AbokObi,  a  city  on  the  Gold  Coast,  West 
Africa,  15  miles  north  of  Chnstiansboi^.  A 
station  of  the  Basle  Missionary  Society,  with  2 
missionaries  and  their  wives,  1  single  lady  ;  a 
congregation  numbering  963  members,  a 
girls'  school,  and  several  branch  establishments. 

Abome,  the  capital  of  Dahomey,  is  famous 
for  its  royal  palace,  whose  principal  ornaments 
consist  of  thousands  of  human  skulls.  It  is 
not  a  mission  station,  but  has  been  reached  by 
the  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society, 


tjansborg,  but  in  the  domain  o£  the  Otshi,  or 
Ashantee  language.  A  station  of  the  Basle  Mis- 
sionary Society,  with  2  missionaries  and  Iheir 
wives  ;  1  single  lady,  and  IT  native  helpers. 
The  oongr^ation  numbers  884.  There  is  a 
girls'  school,  and  since  1885  a  medical  estab- 
Ushment. 

Abyssinia  (from  Arabic  "Habash":^ 
'■  miied  "  population.  Inhabitants  call  them- 
selves Itiopavians  =  Ethiopians).  The  region 
now  included  under  the  common  name  Abys- 
sinia has  been  called  moat  appropriately  the 
"Switzerland"  of  Africa.  It  consists,  lor  the 
most  part,  of  a  mountainous  plateau  averaging 
9,000  feet  above  sea  level,  precipitous  on  the 
east,  and  falling  away  uiore  gradually  in  othei 
directions,  everywhere  bfeing  intersected  by 
profound  ravines  and  dominated  by  lofty  snow- 
capped peaks.  A  desert,  stretching  from  (he 
Red  Sea  to  the  base  of  the  mountains,  still 
further  isolates  this  Alpine  region.  Abyssinia, 
made  up  of  the  various  provinces  of  Tigre, 
Last  a.  Am  barn,  Gojaui,  Shoa,  and  adjoining 
lands,  covers  244,000  square  miles  (a  little 
latter  than  France  and  somewhat  smaller  (has 
Texas).  The  average  climate  on  this  lofly 
plateau  is  delightfully  temperate,  the  depths  of 
the  ravines  being  thoroughly  tropical,  while  the 
higher  mountain  shoulders  are  decidedly  Arctic. 
The  soil  is  fertile,  and  aupporta  a  great  variety  of 
vegetable  and  animal  life.  Rich  mines  of  great 
variety  abound,  and  the  country  furnishes 
every  necessity  for  a  highly  developed  cLviliza- 

The  people  of  Abyssinia,  numbering  from 
6.000,000  to  7.000,000,  are  much  superior  in 
every  respect  to  their  African  neighbors.  As 
indicated  by  the  Arabic  designation,  "  Hu- 
bash,"  the  population  is  "  mixed."  The  dates 
and  proportion  of  the  admixtures  are  largely 
conjectural.  The  racial  element  that  predomi- 
nates is  doubtless  Tarauian.  and  not  diaaimilar 
to  the  Egyptian,  but  with  a  considerable  infu- 
sion of  negro  blood.  However,  since  historic 
times  the  Semites,  originally  immigrants  from 
the  Arabian  peninsula,  bave  had  political  as- 
cendency, and  have  imposed  upon  the  country, 
for  the  most  part,  their  langimge,  laws,  and  re- 
ligion There  are  70,000  ■'  Falashas,"  who 
vere  converted  at  an  early  date  by  Jewish  mis- 
sionaries, and  still  practise  the  Jewish  rites. 
This  influence,  and  with  it  some  Hebrew  biooii, 
may  have  come  in  as  early  as  the  Babylonian 
caytivity.  The  Abyssinians  are  a  tall,  athletic, 
bold  race,  with  keen  intellects,  polite  in  ordi- 
nary intercourse,  yet  with  savage  outbursts  of 
brutality.  As  they  are  the  only  Christian  na- 
tion in  Africa,  so  they  are  the  only  savage 
Chrislian  race  in  the  world.  Ail  indications 
point  us  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Ethiopians 
were  once  a  mighty  race  of  conquerors,  a  con- 
stant menace  to  ancient  Egypt,  and  holding  the 
gateway  of  commerce  for  all  Central  and 
Southern  Africa. .  Since  historic  times  inter- 
nal discord  and  powerful  enemies  without 
have  weakened  their  power  and  hedged  them 
in  their  woontainous  retreats.  For  centuries 
the  devotees  of  Islam  have  swarmed  about 
the  base  of  this  isolated  plateau,  occasionally 
successful  in  penetrating  the  desolate  ravines, 
but  eventually  being  driven  back  to  reform  their 
ranks  and  prepare  for  another  raid. 

The  Inlrodudimiof  C/'riitiatiity. — Abyssinia  has 
been  called  the  first  and  only  mission  field  of 
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tliB  Coptic  Charch.  It  waa  conTert*d  to  ths 
Ch.iatian  faith  early  in  the  4th  centurj,  in  this 
wise  :  ileropiua,  a  philosopher  of  Tjre.  went 
on  a  voyage  tor  purposes  of  travel  and  observa- 
tion to  "  India"— 11  ui  null -abused  title,  supposed 
tj  designate  in  this  case  South  Arabia,  He 
took  with  him  his  two  yontbful  nephews,  Fcu- 
mentius  and  Eiiesius.  On  the  return  voyage 
the  ship  pot  in  at  a  oerlnin  port  on  the  western 
Bhora  of  the  Ked  Sea  for  su|jplies.  Thereupon, 
the  natives  attacked  the  pasneugerd  and  crew, 
and  slew  all  of  them  except  tbe  two  boys,  who 
were  spared  on  account  of  their  tender  age. 
These  were  carried  inland  aa  slaves,  and  pre- 
sented to  King  Sljadad  at  his  capital,  Axum 
(variousily  written).  Their  royal  master  soon 
discovered  their  sagacity  and  talents,  and  made 
Edesius  cnp-bearer  at  his  table,  and  Frumentius 
keeper  of  the  royal  records.  On  the  death  of 
the  king  the  education  of  the  boy-prince  was 
entrusted  to  the  two  young  strainers,  who  took 
advanti^e  of  their  opportunity  and  brought  him 
up  in  the  Christian  faith.  After  awhile  the 
Kouiaa  merchants,  who  flocked  in  lai^e  num- 
bers to  Axum,  suggested  that  some  arrangement 
ought  to  be  made  for  a  Christian  service  at  the 
heathen  capital.  A  prayer-house  was  accord- 
ingly bnilt,  and  Framentius  took  the  lead  in 
divine  worsliip.  Gradually  the  ehutcU  grew. 
When  the  prince  came  of  age  he  gratefully 
yielded  to  the  urgent  reciuest  of  his  Sjrian 
tutors,  and  allowed  them  to  go  back  to  their 
native  land.  Instead  of  returning  to  Tyre, 
Frumentius,  filled  with  a  missionary  spirit, 
went  directly  to  Alexandria  and  laid  the  matter 
of  the  spread  of  Christianity  in  Abyssinia  before 
Athanasius,  lately  made  bishop  at  that  centra. 
Thid  great  man  and  his  co-laborers  urged  the 
work  upon  Frumentius,  saying,  "Who  could 
remove  better  than  you  could  tJie  gross  igno- 
ritnce  of  this  people,  and  introduce  among  them 
the  light  of  Ola  divine  truth  T  Thereupon, 
this  "earlier  Livingstone"  waa  ordained  aa 
Bishop  of  Abyssinia,  and  went  back  to  Axum 
to  prosecute  bis  missionary  labors.  Under 
royal  patronise  he  commenced  his  preaching, 
and  before  his  long  and  useful  life  waa  ended 
he  had  succeeded  in  winning  the  heathen  to 
the  Cross  ;  and  that  early  Church  enshrinea  hia 
memory  in  the  fond  title  of  "Abu  Salama," 
"  the  father  of  peace."  To  this  day  the  Abys- 
sinians  sing  bis  praises  in  the  following  verses  : 


Who  cm 
Whcnb. 


i  hght. 

The  venerable  translation  of  the  Bible  into 
Ethiopic  dates  from  the  4th  century,  and  if  not 
perfected  by  Frumentius,  waa  doubtless  set  un- 
der way  by  hia  zealous  foresight.  The  Gospel 
spread  to  Nubia  and  tbe  surrounding  countries. 
A  powerful  kingdom  waa  set  up,  which  ex- 
cbiuiged  greetings  with  the  court  at  Constanti- 

Tke  Arabian  Episode.— T'he  Christian  faith 
bad  by  this  time  spread  into  Southern  Arabia. 
The  once  powerful  Himyacite  Kingdom  had 
fallen  into  decay.  The  Jews  were  already 
numerous  in  that  country.  A  usurper,  Ihn 
Nowas  by  name,  seized  the  throne.  He  was  a 
bigoted  and  dissolute  proselyte  to  Judaism. 
He  perpetrated  frightful  cruelties  upon  the 
Christians  in  the  neighboring  province  of 
NajrSn,  who  had  refused  to  embrace  his  faith. 
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One  of  hia  intended  victims  escaped,  made 
his  way  to  the  court  of  Justinian  the  Great  at 
Constantinople,  and  holding  up  a  half  burned 
GosptI,  invoked  idnbiitlon  upon  Ibn  Nowas. 
Thereupon,  the  trnpriur  dent  an  embashj  to 
the  King  of  Ethiopia  (nt  Axnm)  with  the  request 
that  he  would  go  over  and  punish  tbe  usurper 
who  waa  aeated  on  the  throne  of  the  Him. 
yarites.  The  king,  whose  name  was  Elasbaan, 
accepted  the  commission,  and  thoroughly  ac- 
complished this  "first  crusade,"  plating  a 
Christian  king  upon  the  throne  tributary  t.) 
him.  Wo  have  the  following  lament  in  Ethiopic 
over  the  martyrs  of  NaiiSn  :  "Ail  hail  the 
beauty  of  the  stars  of  Najran,  gems  of  light 
which  illuminate  the  world.  May  your  beauty 
be  reconciliation  and  pacification.  Should  my 
sin  stand  before  God,  the  Judge,  show  Him  the 
blood  which  you  have  shed  in  bearing  your 
testimony  to  Him."  With  this  heroic  episode 
the  Ethiopians  and  their  church  disappear  from 
the  annals  of  history  for  1,000  years. 

The  Jesuit  Episode— In  liOO  i.e.,  the  Abys- 
sinian Christians  were  rediscoveied  by  the  naval 
officers  of  John  II,  of  Portugal,  who  had  sailed 
all  the  way  around  Southern  Africa.  The  Chria- 
tian  world  thought  that  at  laet  the  famous 
"  Ptester  John"  was  found  away  up  in  the 
Abyaainian  Mountains.  The  King  of  Portugal 
sent  Petro  Cavilbani,  the  Jesuit,  to  push  the 
interests  of  Portugal  in  Africa.  This  interfer- 
ence was  reaented.  The  Abysainians  came  to 
blows  with  the  Portuguese  soldiers,  who  worked 
under  orders  from  the  Jesuits  At  one  time 
these  zealous  churchmen  were  victorious,  and 
8,000  enemies  lay  dead  upon  the  battle-field. 
As  the  young  Abyssinian  Prince  Fa<:ilidas, 
whom  the  Jesuits  had  half  won  over,  walked 
throv^h  the  heaps  of  slain,  he  is  reported  to 
have  coma  to  this  conclusion;  "A  religion 
which  causes  so  much  bloodshed  cannot  be 
good.  We  had  better,  though  victorious,  re- 
turn to  the  faith  of  the  conquered  and  remain 
faithful,  as  they  were."  When  be  became  king 
he  expelled  the  Jesuits,  and  all  further  attempts 
on  their  part  to  get  a  footing  in  the  country 
failed.  The  attempt,  in  1621,  when  the  Jesuits 
installed  a  patriarch  in  Abyssinia,  was  espe- 
cially disastrous.  Over  a  century  later  (1750- 
IT51)  a  third  attempt  was  unsuccessful. 

Protestant  Mtssiona  in  Abyssinia. — In  1630 
Bishop  Gobst  and  Mr.  Kngler  were  sent  on  a 
mission  to  Abyssinia  by  the  Church  Missionary 
Society.      The  wort  began  with   bright  proa- 

Cecls.  Bishop  Gobut  travelled  extensively  and 
earned  the  Amhoric,  the  commun  language  of 
the  people,  a  dialect  of  the  ancient  Ethiopic, 
which,  though  still  used  in  church  aervicea.  has 
become  a  dead  language,  even  to  many  of  the 
priests  who  go  through  the  ceremoniea.  Biahop 
Gobat  broke  down  in  health,  and  had  to  leave 
the  country.  Mr.  Kuglet  died.  Later.  Mr. 
Isenborg  and  Dr.  Krapf  took  up  the  work. 
The  Jeauit  cloud  again  appeared  on  the  horizon 
in  the  shape  of  Sapeto,  who  was  sent  out  by 
the  Propaganda.  His  intrigues  aroused  tbe  old 
saspicions  of  foreign  interference,  and  all  for-, 
eigners  were  expelled  the  country  in  1838. 
Krapf  and  Isenberg  went  to  Shoa,  and  wtro 
received  in  a  kindly  manner  by  tie  king.  There 
they  compiled  an  Amharic  dictionary,  as  well  as 
a  geography  and  prayer-book.  Before  this  the 
Bible  had  been  translated  at  Cairo,  in  1808,  into 
Amharic  by  an  Abyssinian  monk,  Abu  Rumi, 
assisted  by  .the  French  Consul  Asaeline.      In 
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1810  the  M33.  was  bonslit  and  revised  \>y  llie 
Britiah  and  Foreign  Bible  Society, 

Althongh  the  ProteHtant  missionaries  had 
been  eipelled,  the  work  wont  on.  Two  Abja- 
Binian  boys,  Gabru  and  Maciolxa,  ^sho  had  been 
exiled  with  their  futher,  were  brought  up  in 
the  Protestant  faith  at  Bombay.  Later,  the 
young  men  retnmed  to  their  native  laad. 
Gahra  soon  died,  hut  Maricha,  in  18G4,  hecame 
chie£  minister  oC  Prince  Kesai  o£  Tigr6,  and 
for  20  years  kept  Abyssinia  peaceful.  Through 
him  Admiral  Hewitt  made  a  treaty  with  King 
John,  and  later  Maricha  went  t^:!  England  on  an 
embassy.  The  Protestant  miaaionaries  re- 
mained on  the  borderaof  Abyssinia,  contintiBlly 
kept  in  check  by  Jesuit  and  French  intriguea. 
In,  1859  King  Theodore  turned  his  back  upon 
the  Jesuits,  and  they  were  again  expelled  from 
the  kingdom.  Bishop  Gobat  corresponded  with 
the  king,  and  received  permission  to  send  a 
nnmber  of  hiy  missionaries  to  Abyssinia,  whose 
object  should  be  to  teach  the  Abyssinians  the 
arts  of  civilization.  Flad,  Bender,  Mayer, 
Kienzler,  Saal  Muller,  Shorth  and  his  son,  and 
■Waldmeior  were  the  names  of  the  men  sent. 
The  Abyssinians  said,  "Yon  Europeans  ace  a 
wonderful  people,  and  God  has  revealed  to  you 
everything  except  a  medicine  against  death,  for 
yon  die  just  as  we  do."  In  1860  Dr,  Stern  was 
seat  out  to  carry  on  a  mission  among  the  Jews 
in  Abyssinia  by  the  London  Society  for  Pro- 
moting Christianity  among  the  Jews.  A  little 
later  Mr.  Staiger  was  sent  for  similar  work  by 
the  Scotch  Society.  In  1862  Captain  Cameron 
went  to  Abyssinia  as  an  English  Consul,  and  a 
little  later  carried  letters  from  King  Theodore 
to  Queen  Victoria  and  Louis  Napoleon. 
Through  some  unaccountable  mistake,  Came- 
ron returned  to  Abyssinia  without  an  answer 
from  the  Queen,  Theodore  grew  suspicious,  A 
treacherous  Frencii  secretary  to  Cameron  trans- 
lated portions  of  a  book  by  Dr,  Stern  on  his 
travels  in  Abyssinia,  givir^  a  sinister  turn  to 
the  translation,  Tiie  king  was  furious,  but  at 
the  intercession  of  Waldnieier  did  not  carry  out 
immediately  an  intent  to  hang  Stem  and  Rosen- 
thal ;  instead,  however,  he  imprisoned  most  of 
the  missionaries,  as  well  as  the  English  Consul, 
Captain  Cameron.  They  were  taken  to  Mag 
data,  the  capital.  The  Ei^lish  Government 
sent  out  a  special  envoy,  Mr.  Bassam,  to  loies 
tigate  and  bring  back  Captain  Cameron  and 
other  British  subjects.  The  negotiations  failed, 
aud,  as  is  well  known,  war  ensued,  in  which 
the  English,  in  1808,  marched  from  the  sea 
c:)ast  up  to  Magdala,  completely  subdued  the 
country,  aud  brought  back  safely  the  prisoners 
and  all  the  foreigners  in  the  kingdom  Ring 
Theodore  killed  himself  in  chagrin.  From  that 
date  until  recently  (1890)  Abyssinia  has  been 
closed  to  missionary  effort.  Sinoe  the  recent 
war  with  Italy  about  Maasowah,  and  the  set 
back  fr.im  Mahdi  raids  from  the  west,  a  great 
change  seems  to  have  come  over  this  interesting 
land.  Menelek  II.,  King  of  Shoa,  on  the  death 
of  King  John  II.  became  the  supreme  ruler 
and  made  a  treaty  on  May  Bth,  1S89  {confirmed 
in  October),  with  Italy,  which  places  the  conn 
try  practically  under  the  Italian  Protectorate 
The  auoient  land  is  once  more  open  to  mission 
enterprises.  It  holds  a  strategic  position  in 
the  African  question.  Europeans  thrive  on  its 
lofty  table-lands.  It  is  the  nulural  portal  to 
Central  Africa. 
Since  the  time  of  Frnmentius  the   AbjsBini 
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ans  have  remained  closely  connected  with 
the  Coptic  Church,  and  share  its  monophj- 
eitic  tendencies.  The  "  Abuna"  from  the  first 
has  been  consecrated  by  the  Coptic  patriarch. 
The  ceremonial  is  said  to  be  of  great  interest. 
The  patriarch  breathes  the  Holy  Spirit  into  the 
mouth  of  the  candidate  for  the  position.  On 
one  occasion,  it  is  reported,  when  war  made 
communication  between  the  two  countries  im. 
possible,  the  patriarch  breathed  into  a  leathern 
bag,  wiiicL  was  safely  transported  to  Abyssinia, 
and  the  symbolic  ceremony  was  performed  there 
by  substituting  the  bag  for  the  patriarch. 

The  Abyssinian  Church  ruled  over  by  the 
Abuna,  has  departed  at  great  lengths  from  the 
simplicity  of  the  Gospel  There  is  a  strange 
mixture  of  Christianity  and  Judaism  in  their 
customs  An  ark  is  found  in  the  centre  of 
every  Abjssinian  church,  and  is  accounted  the 
holy  thing  Circumcision  is  universally  prat 
ticed.  The  worship  is  extremely  perfunctory, 
the  ofBciatiug  priest  rarely  understanding  the 
force  of  the  words  he  is  using.  There  are  I!>2 
fast  days  in  the  year.  The  new  year  com- 
mences September  10th.  On  September  26th 
comes  the  greatest  feast  day,  the  anniversary  o( 
the  supposed  finding  of  the  true  cross  by  the 
Empress  Helena,  on  which  occasion  innumera- 
ble bon&res  are  lighted,  as  in  Syria,  Asia 
Hinor,  and  Bussia.  The  ethical  standard  is 
very  low,  and  heinous  crimes  are  committed 
without  compunction  of  conscience. 

Feudalism  is  the  basis  of  the  political  institu- 
tions of  the  country.  The  king  is  a  despot, 
held  in  check  by  custom  and  ceriain  ancient 
lavi^.  There  are  21  great  feudal  lords  who  are 
responsible  to  the  king  for  local  taxes,  as  are 
also  the  provincial  governors  and  village  chiefs. 

The  eiergy  are  the  onl.v  educated  people, 
and  hold  the  power  in  their  hands.  Con- 
servative infiuences  prevail  on  every  side.  The 
Italian  Protectorate  has  a  fiatterii^  outlook. 
The  Mahdi  forces  are  in  danger  of  being  out- 
fianked,  and  trade  will  return  to  its  ancient 
channels.  In  the  new  Africa  of  the  20th  cen- 
tury Abyssinia  is  to  play  a  most  important  part. 
That  it  should  be  brought  to  a  living  faith  in 
the  Gospel  IS  a  most  pressing  duty  that  rests 
upon  the  Christian  Church. 

Aeoa,  a  station  of  the  C.  M,  S.,  in  West 
Central  Palestine,  not  far  from  Nazarelb.  The 
work  here  is  very  recent  and  i*  as  yet  hardly 
oi^anized  It  la  conducted  by  2  lady  mission, 
anes,  1  ordained  native  pastor,  and  2  native 
teachers  It  has  1  pleaching  place,  2  schools, 
and  bi  scholars 

Accra,  or  Akra,  a  city  on  the  Gold  Coast, 
West  Africa  Station  of  the  Wesleyan  Mis- 
sionary Society  and  the  C.  M.  S.  ;  6  mission- 
aries and  assistants,  bi  native  helpers,  3  chapels, 
74^  church  members,  8  schools,  336  scholars. 
The  congregation  is  self  supporting,  but  con- 
nected with  the  mission  at  Cape  Coast. 

Accra,  or  da,  a  language  belonging  to  the 
negro  group  of  Afritan  langnages,  is  spoken  in 
theeasternpartof  the  Gold  Coast.  In  1843  the 
gospels  of  Matthew  and  John,  as  tmnslated  by 
the  Bev  A  Hanson,  a  native  of  Accra,  were 
printed  at  London,  in  Roman  letters,  by  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  Since  1865 
the  entire  Bible  is  in  Lircnlation,  the  tiansla-  : 
tion  having  been  made  bv  the  late  missionary, 
J  A  Zimmerm»nn  (died  187G),  of  the  Basis 
Mission    and  reused    since    by  the    Eev,    G. 
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ChriBtaller.  Up  to  March  Slst,  1889,  this  ^ec- 
sion,  as  a  whole  or  in  parts,  Lbh  been  circulated 
in  44,569  portions. 

Ada,  a  city  of  7,000  iDhabitants  on  tha 
Gold  Coast,  W«st  Africa,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Wolta.  A  coDgregBtion  was  formed  there  in 
1864,  nnder  the  Basle  Miseioiiary  Society,  and 
nnmbered  166  memhers,  when,  in  1883,  142  re- 
tired on  accoant  of  dissension  conceroitig  chnrch 
polity.  There  are  now  st  work  in  Ada  3  mis- 
sionaries, 2  missionaries'  wires,  and  10  native 
helpers. 
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Adalla,  a  city  on  the  southern  coa.st  of 
Asia  Minor,  Population  chiefl>  Urepk  Ntt 
occupied  as  a  mission  station  but  '\tsited  by 
colporteurs  of  tlie  B.  and  F  B  Society 

Adam§lloap,  a  city  id  Orange  Free  Slate 
Bast  Africa,  founded  by  the  sun  ot  a,  slave  vho 
had  become  rich.  A  mission  station  of  the 
Berlin  Mission  Society  588  church  memlers 
1  missionary,  2  single  ladies  8  native  lielpetl 

Adana,  a  city  of  30(00  inhabitants  in 
Southern  Asia  Minor  (Cibcia),  25  miles  north- 
east of  Tarsus.  It  commands  the  Cilician  passes 
of  Che  Taurus  Mountains,  and  is  one  of  the 
most  enterprising  cities  of  Turkey.  The  popu- 
lation is  chiefly  Turkish,  Armenian,  and  Nn- 
sairyeh,  but  there  ace  many  Greeks,  and  it  is  a 
gathering  place  for  merchants  and  traders  of 
every  kind.  The  people  are  especially  noted 
for  their  enei^y  and  force  of  character.  It  is 
occupied  as  a  mission  station  of  the  Central 
Turkey  Mission  of  the  A.  B.  C-  F.  M  ;  2  mis- 
sionary families,  2  single  ladies,  a  lai^e  and 
important  girls'  school.  The  congregation 
numbers  about  1,000,  and  occupies  a  fine 
church  buililiug,  'The  mission  of  the  Reformed 
Presbyterian  Church,  TJ.  S.  A.,  to  the  Nu- 
sairyeh  holds  it  as  an  ont-station  of  Tarsus. 
Bible  work  in  charge  of  a  Superintendent  of  the 
Levant  Agency,  A,  B.  S. 

Addington,  New  Zealand,  Mission  sta- 
tion of  the  United  Methodist  Free  Church  ;  I 
missionary,  8  native  helpers,  124  church-mem- 

Addyman,  John,  was  bom  in  Leeds, 
county  of  Yorkshire,  England,  on  October  22d, 
1808.  When  16  years  of  age  he  gave  him- 
self to  God,  through  some  deep  impressions 
which  were  made  on  his  mind  while  attending 
a  love-feast.  Immediately  he  threw  himself 
earnestly  into  evangelistic  work,  first  in  Leeds 
and  then  in  London,  He  was  at  this  time  con- 
nected with  the  Wesleynn  Methodists,  and  he 
became  deeply  convinced  that  he  was  destined 
by  Providence  to  enter  the  Christian  ministry. 
Therefore,  he  studied  many  books,  which  tended 
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to  furnish  his  mind  with  Biblical  and  theologi- 
cal knowledge,  often  shortening  his  hours  of  re- 
pose to  devote  the  more  time  lo  this  purpose. 
His  views  on  the  subject  of  church  government 
having  undei^ne  some  change,  he  left  the  Wes- 
lejan  community  and  united  himself  with  the 
Methodist  New  Conneiion.  He  was  caiied 
into  the  ministry  of  that  body  in  1833.  Just  at 
this  time  the  subject  of  commencing  a  mission 
in  Canada  was  seriously  occupying  the  mind  of 
the  Kew  Connexion  and  Mr.  Addyman  was 
chosen  to  ho  the  pioneer  of  the  movement  in 
the  Far  West.    He  maiiied  a  lady  who  was  will- 
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Itn^th  through  his  arduous  toils  and  trials,  Ills 
health  failed,  and  in  1845  he  returned  to  his 
native  land,  having  been  tbe  main  instrument 
in  eslahlishlng  177  churches,  which  contained 
more  than  4,000  members,  but  which  have  since 
eipanded  into  laige  and  flonrishing  centres,  and 
n  w  form  part  of  the  Methndist  Church  of 
Canada  The  churches  established  by  Mr.  Ad- 
dyman were  in  many  cases  in  farm.houses  and 
barns  but  as  settlers  multiplied  and  popula- 
tions gathered,  churches  were  erected,  and  the 
I  nvileges  of  religious  'worship  were  thus  afford- 
ed to  emigrants  from  bis  native  land.  On  his 
return  to  England  his  health  regained  its  vigor  ; 
he  labored  diligently  and  successfully  in  many 
of  the  New  Conne«on,  circuits  in  England,  un- 
til, in  18T3,  he  retired  from  the  active  ministry 
through  growing  infirmities.  From  this  time 
he  resided  at  Bristol,  in  Yorkshire,  preaching 
as  he  had  opportunity,  and  delighting  to  spend 
a  portion  of  each  day  in  visitation  of  the  sick 
and  the  poor.  He  died  after  a  short  illness, 
June  7tli,  1887.  He  was  a  man  of  great  gentle- 
ness of  spirit,  and  ardently  devoted  to  the  work 
of  his  life.  Many  fruits  of  his  earnest  minist^ 
still  remain  both  in  Canada  and  in  England. 
His  piety  was  of  the  most  simple  and  healthy 
character,  and  in  his  later  years  he  seemed  to 
the  closest  fellowship  of  the  Saviour. 
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Adelaide,  Kaffraria,  South  Africa,  on  the 
left  bonk  of  the  Koonap  River,  40  miles  from 
its  source  and  150  miles  north  from  Algoa 
Bay.  Climate  mild,  dry,  and  healthv — 25°  ta 
106"  F.  Population,  1,500,  of  Dutch"  British, 
German,  Hottentot,  and  Kaf^r  descent.  Re- 
ligion, the  denominations  common  in  Britain 
and  America  — native  fetich  worship.  Lan- 
guage, Ei^lisb,  Dutch,  KafBr.  Social  condition 
of  natives  very  bad,  owing  to  their  poverty  and 
their  use  of  intoiicating  liquors.  Mission  sta- 
tion of  United  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland 
{I8ti2) ;  1  missionary  and  wife,  Inativepreacher, 
2  out-stations,  2  churches,  143  members  ;  con- 
tributions, £34,    Also  a  station  of  the  S.  P.  Q. 
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Adeiii  a  seaport  town  at  tlie  Boathweatem 
corner  of  Arabia,  was  bouglit  from  the  Tucks  ia 
1839  by  the  Bcitisli  East  India  Compau.v;  has 
risen  rapidly  under  Bntlsb  rule,  A  mission 
station  of  the  C.  M.  S.;  1  missionary  and  his 
wife,  and  1  other  European  worker  ;  9  native 
workers.  10  church-members.  Free  Church  o£ 
Scotland.  Keith  Falconer  Mission  ;  4  mission- 
aries, who  ivork  among  the  Moslems  and  So. 

jldinbo,  a  town  on  the  Bay  of  Old  Calabar. 
West  Africa  A  mission  station  of  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland. 

Admiralty  lilands,  n  group  of  islands 
in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  no*  bclongii^  to  the  Bis- 
marck Archipelago,  which  see. 

Adoiva,  capital  of  Tigre,  Abyssinia,  wliich 

AdrlaqoplC,  European  Turkey,  on  the 
Moritza  (ancient  Hebrew),  in  ancient  Thrace, 
130  mites  northwest  of  Constantinople.  Popu- 
lation. 150,000  — Greeks.  Turks,  Armenians, 
Jews,  Franks,  etc.  The  scenery  of  the  city  is 
beautiful,  the  gardens  of  the  wealthy  citizens 
delightful,  and  the  appearance  of  the  40 
mosqnes  most  picturesque.  The  trade,  centred 
in  a  capacious  bazaar,  is  considerable,  the  city 
being  Uie  most  important  in  European  Turkey. 
Mission  station  of  British  Society  for  Propa- 
gating the  Gospel  among  the  Jews  ;  1  Jewish 
missionary  ;  also  occupied  for  many  years  as 
a  station  of  the  Western  Turkey  Mission  of  the 
A.  B,  C.  F.  M.,  now  an  out-station  of  Constanti- 
nople. Has  a  native  church,  and  a  successful 
Bible  depot  of  the  A.  B.  8. 

Afghaiiiilan,  a  country  of  Central  Asia, 
on  the  northern  border  of  India,  between  that 
and  Turkestan.  A  mountainous  country,  with 
lofty  tables  and  deep  ravines,  few  rivers,  and  a 
cliuiate  that  presents  a  great  variety,  changing 
from  intense  cold  to  tropical  heat.  Popula- 
tion. 5,000,000  to  9,000,000.  Mohammedans  of 
the  Sannite  sect,  and  divided  into  2  classes, 
Durranes  and  Ghilzais.  They  are  a  fierce, 
turbulent  race,  constantly  at  feud  and  difGcult 
to  govern.  The  early  wars  between  the  Afghans 
and  the  British  resulted  from  the  failure  of 
Dost  Mohammed  to  keep  the  pledges  given  to 
the  British  residents,  and  were  made  notorious 
by  the  massacres  of  British  troops  in  the  passes. 
At  present  the  British -Indian  forces  have  re- 
tired from  the  cities  of  Cabul,  Candahar,  etc., 
and  the  Ameer  .\hdnrrahi 
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well-known  desire  of  Bussia,  already  close 
the  northern  boundary  of  Afghanistan,  to  use 
the  Afghans  as  assistants  in  her  designs  on 
British  India.  The  present  power  is  loyal  to 
England,  and  feels  that  it  has  reason  to  dread 
Russia  ;  but  the  hold  of  the  Ameer  is  not  the 
strongest,  and  a  revolution  may  at  any  moment 
raise  difficulties  of  the  most  serious  nature. 
No  mission  work  has  been  attempted  in  Af- 
ghanistan, but  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society  have  published  the  New  Testament, 
Psalms,  and  historical  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment in  Pashtu,  or  Afghani. 

Afrlfta.* — -Ifrioa  has  been  described  as 
"  one  universal  den  of  desolation,  misery,  and 

•  For  '.he  flret  porltcn  of  this  article  we  are  Indebted  to 
the  offltPCB  of  the  Churrh  Misaioaary  Societj,  who  have 
allowed  exteneive  uee  dI   thel:  artlcU  ia  the  C.  M.  S. 
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crime;""and  certainly,  of  all  the  divisions  of 
the  globe,  it  )ias  always  had  an  unfortunate 
pre-eminence  in  degradation,  wretchedness, 
and  woe.  Almost  all  the  missionary  societies 
of  .\merioa,  England,  and  Europe,  commiserat- 
ing the  condition  of  the  people,  and  more  par- 
ticularly of  the  negro  laoe.  on  account  of  the 
cruel  wrongs  which  the  slave  trade  had  inilicted 
upon  them,  have  sooner  or  later  selected  Africa 
as  a  special  £eld  of  missionary  enterprise. 

The  Continent  of  Africa  is  equal  in  area  to 
Europe  and  North  America  combined,  compris- 
ing nearly  13,000,000  square  miles.  Its  greatest 
length  is  5,000  miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth, 
4,600.  Both  tropics  cross  it,  and  the  equator 
cuts  it  a  little  below  the  centre.  By  far  the 
largest  portion  of  its  territory  is  therefore  inter- 
tropical. 


F  Afhic*. 
mfiguration  Africa  has  bee 


I.    GEOOUiPniCAI, 

In  its  physical  ci 
happily  compared  to  an  inverted  saucer,  it  is 
rimmed  on  a  great  part  of  its  seaboard  by  a 
narrow  strip  of  low  land  ;  at  a  distance  of  from 
50  to  200  miles  from  the  Coast  the  land  rises 
rapidly  to  an  average  height  of  from  2,000  to 
3,000  feet,  and  in  some  parts  to  lofty  moun- 
tain ranges  ;  then  the  whole  interior  is  a  vast 
table-land,  sinking  slightly  in  the  middle.  In 
this  hollow  lie  the  great  lakes  whence  flow  the 
mighty  rivers  that  drain  the  whole  country. 

These  rivers  are  the  dominating  features  of 
African  geography.  Its  problems  have  been 
the  sources  and  the  courses  of  the  1  great 
streams,  the  Nile,  the  Niger,  the  Congo,  and  the 
Zambesi  ;  and  the  triumphs  of  modern  African 
exploration  are  almost  all  connected  with  these 
i  names.  The  Nile  is  by  far  the  longest  of 
the  4,  having  a  course  estending  over  37°  of 
latitude  ;  but  the  Congo  exceeds  it  in  volume 
and  in  the  size  of  its  basin. 

In  the  second  rank  oomes  the  Senegal,  the 
Gambia,  the  Ogow6,  and  the  Orange,  Howing 
into  the  Atlantic  ;  the  Juba,  the  Bufiji,  the 
Rovuma,  and  the  Limpopo,  into  the  Indian 
Ocean  ;  and  the  Shari,  in  the  Soudan,  which 
falls  into  Lake  Tchad,  an  inland  reservoir  with 
no  outlet  to  the  sea.  Of  the  4  great  Jakes  of 
what  is  usually  called  Central  Africa,  the  Vic- 
toria Nyanza  and  the  Albert  Nyanza  belong  lo 
the  Nile  system  ;  Tanganyika  to  thatof  the  Con- 
go, and  Nyassa  to  that  of  the  Zambesi,  one  of 
whose  tributaries,  the  Shirg,  flows  out  of  it. 

Modern  African  discoveries  tall  naturally 
into  2  groups.  The  exploration  of  the  coast 
lino  was  the  work  of  the  15th  century,  and 
of  the  Portuguese  ;  that  of  the  interior  has 
been  the  work  of  the  19th  century,  and,  in  the 
main,  of  the  English.  Ancient  knowledge  of 
the  oonliaent  was  confined  to  North  Africa  and 
the  Nile  Valley.  The  well-known  story,  how- 
ever, of  the  expedition  made  by  the  ships  of 
Pharaoh  Necho,  about  (iOO  B.C.,  has  been 
thought  to  indicate  that  the  circumnavigation 
of  Africa  was  accomplished  by  them  ;  and 
the  Cartha^nians,  8  or  3  centuries  later,  ex- 
plored a  considerable  portion  of  the  western 
seaboard  ;  but  in  the  Middle  Ages  nothing  was 
known  of  the  coast  beyond  the  limits  of 
Morocco.  During  the  15th  century  the  Portu- 
guese gradually  pushed  their  researches  south- 
ward, reaching  Madeira  and  the  Canaries  in 
1418,  Capo  Verd  in  1440,  Sierra  Leone  in  1463,  " 
the  mouth  of  the  Congo  in  1484,  and  the  Capo  ; 
of  Good  Hope  in   1486  ;  and  in   the  closing  ' 
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\ears  of  tiie  centnn  Vasco  de  Gama  explored 
(he  frtht  coait  from  Natal  to  Cape  Suardafui. 
FoHujaese  enttirpnse  eatubliahe  1  extensive 
colonieft  and  trading  settlenieutn  on  both  sides 
of  tlia  cditinent  and  maiiy  nC  the  most  promi- 
Dent  n  Lines  on  the  map  ot  4Irii^  et  onne  be- 
trsT  their  ongia  as  due  to  the  little  kingdom 
wbiLh  was  then  the  most  ambitions  state  in 
Europe  But  the  aouthtmmost  of  the  chief 
river?  named  after  the  Houoe  of  Orange,  re- 
minds ua  that  the  Dut(.h  were  the  lolonieta  of 
\ihat  18  now  knonn  as  "sonlU  Afncii,  which  they 
OGCapiel  in  the  middle  of  the  ITth  century. 

Uur  knonledge  of  the  interior  is  mnch  more 
recent,  not wilhstitn ding  some  strange  anticipa- 
tions of  the  truth  in  older  writers.  In  the 
second  century,  ad.,  the  Greek  geographer 
Ptolemy  desoribea  the  river  Nile  as  issuing 
from  2  great  lakes  at  the  foot  of  the  foun- 
tains of  the  Moan.  In  the  12th  centurv  the 
Arab  gec^apher  AVinlfeda  asserted,  on  the  au- 
thority of  a  traveller  named  Ibn  Said,  that 
the  Nile  flowed  out  of  a  lake  having  the  enor- 
mona  dimensions  of  tl^'  from  north  to  south. 
Again,  in  the  Itith  century,  the  Italian  Figa- 
felln,  in  a.  work  on  the  Congo,  affirmed  the 
existence  of  Ptolemy's  2  lakes,  but  gave  them, 
on  the  authority  ot  Daarte  Lopez,  a  Portuguese, 
adifferentrelalive  position.  Several  later  geog- 
raphers, such  as  Mercator,  in  1630  ;  Vischer 
and  De  Wilt,  in  1648.  and  John  Ogilby,  in 
IGTO,  laid  down  some  of  the  principal  features 
of  the  African  Continent.  But  when  the  ad- 
vance  of  science  demanded  accuracy  in  cartog- 
raphy, accepting  nothing  on  hearsay,  these 
conjectural  maps  were  discarded.  In  1788  the 
newly  formed  African  Association  put  forth  a 
■  1   which  the  following  words  ap- 


"  Africa  stands  alone  in  a  geographical  view  I 
Penetrated  by  no  inland  seas  ;  nor  overspread 
wilb  extensive  lakes,  like  those  of  North  Amer- 
ica ;  nor  having,  in  common  with  other  conti- 
nents, rivers  running  from  the  centre  to  the  ex- 
tremities :  but,  on  the  contrary,  its  regions 
separated  from  each  other  by  the  least  practica- 
ble of  ail  boundaries,  arid  deserts  of  such  for- 
midable extent  as  to  threaten  all  those  who 
traverse   the  h     h     m        horrible   of  all 

deaths,  that  a      ng  f  !'' 

AccordingI  Eog  sh  map  of  Africa,  from 
that  of  John  A  w  n  h  n  1800,  down  t<) 
30  years  ago  n  d  on  y  upon  a  vague  out- 
line of  the  pp  d  nntains  of  the  Moon, 
and  made  no  a     n  p  n      ate  the  lakes. 

The  first  of  md  n  ae  rs  was  Bruce,  who 
travelled  through  Nubia  and  Abyssinia  in 
1708-73,  and  traced  the  course  of  the  Blue  Nile. 
Alter  that  the  Niger  was  for  a  half  century  the 
goal  of  successive  explorers.  Miingo  Park 
reached  its  upper  waters  in  1796  ;  Deoham, 
Clapperton,  and  Laing  followed;  but  it  was  not 
tiil  1830  that  Lander,  sailing  down  the  stream, 
discovered  its  outlet  in  the  tiulf  of  Guinea.  In 
181S  Tuckey  attempted  to  explore  the  Coi^o, 
but  fell  a  victim  to  the  climate.  Central  Africa 
proper  still  remained  untouched.  In  1845  Sir 
Roderick  Murchison,  President  of  the  Boyal 
Geographical  Society,  said  :  "  Our  knowledge 
of  Africa  advances  slowly,  and  is  confined  al- 
most eiolasively  to  the  coast ;"  and  in  1851  an- 
other president.  Captain  Smyth,  said  :  "  All  be- 
yond the  coast  of  Centr^  and  Southern  Africa 
is  still  a  blank  in  our  maps.' ' 


The  wonderful  discoveries  of  the  last  30 
or  JU  years  begin  with  the  2  missionaries  of 
of  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  Ludwig  Krapf 
and  John  Rebmaun,  who  were  the  earliest  ex- 
plorers of  Africa,  from  the  eastern  side 
(1844-46).  Rebmann's  discovery  of  Mount 
Kilima-N]aro,  in  1848,  was  the  first  great  step 
forward  in  what  has  been  well  called  the  Re- 
covery of  Central  Africa.  In  the  following  year 
Livingstone  made  his  first  important  Journey, 
in  the  far  south,  and  reached  the  small  lake 
Ngami.  In  18S4  Baikie  took  the  second  Niger 
expedition  (with  which  was  S.  Criiwther)  up  the 
Uinue  hranclt  more  than  liOO  miles  from  the 
sea  ;  and  about  the  same  time  Barth  was  prose- 
cuting his  extensive  journeys  in  the  Soudan  and 
around  Lake  Tchad.  Livingstone  ivas  then 
gaining  bis  great  reputation  in  the  sonlh,  par. 
ticularly  by  his  journey  across  Africa  from 
Loanda  to  the  month  of  Zambesi,  by  which  Ihe 
course  of  that  river  was  determined  (1854-85). 
In  1857  Burton  and  Speke.  stimulated  by  the 
researches  of  Krapf  and  Bebmaun,  which  had 
for  several  years  pointed  to  a  great  inland  sea 
somewhere  in  the  interior,  made  their  great 
journey  from  the  East  Coast,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year  discovered  Lake  Tanganyika  and  the 
Victoria  Nyanza.  In  1859  Livingstone  discov- 
ered Nyassa,  and  not  knowing  that  the  mystery 
of  the  inland  sea,  heard  of  by  Rebmann,  had 
been  solved,  wrote  home  ;  "  This  (Nyassa)  must 
be  what  the  Church  Missionary  Society  has 
been  thinking  of  for  many  years."  (The 
Portuguese,  however,  knew  of  Nyassa  ;  and 
Cazcmbe's  capital,  in  the  heart  of  the  lake 
region,  had  been  reached  by  Lacerdu  as  far 
back  as  1798,  and  by  Monteiro  in  1831.)  In 
1862  Speke,  on  his  second  journey  with  Grant, 
discovered  Uganda,  and  the  outflow  of  tho 
Nile  from  the  Victoria  Nyanza.  and  sent  home 
his  famous  message,  "The  Nile  is  settled." 
Meanwhile  several  Egyptian  officers  and  Pether- 
ick  had  ascended  the  White  Nile  nearly  to  the 
Albert  Nyanza,  which,  however,  was  first  seen 
by  Baker  in  1864.  In  1860  Livingstone,  aban- 
doning his  sonthern  fields,  began  bis  later 
travels  in  the  lake  regions,  around  Tanganyika, 
and  on  what  are  now  known  to  be  the  head, 
quartera  of  the  Congo.  The  search  for  him, 
when  his  long  absence  caused  anxiety,  led  to 
Stanley's  first  journey  (1871),  and  to  that  of 
Cameron.  The  latter  was  the  first  to  cross 
Africa  from  east  to  west  (1874-75) ;  but  his  too 
sonthern  route  missed  the  coarse  of  the  Congo, 
which  was  determined  b.v  Stanley  on  his  aecond 
journey  in  1876-77.  This  was  the  jonmey  in 
the  course  of  which  Stanley  explored  the  Vic- 
toria Nyanza  and  visited  Uganda.  Meanwhile, 
the  remarkable  explorations  of  Schweinfuxth 
(1869-71)  and  Nachtigal  (1869-74),  in  the  Sou- 
dan,  poctionlBtly  those  of  the  former  in  the  ter- 
ritories west  of  the  Upper  White  Nile,  revealed 
to  the  world  countries  and  peoples  utterly  un- 
known before,  notably  the  Monbuttu  and 
Nyam  Nyam  districts  and  races. 

Among  the  most  important  of  more  recent 
journeys  have  been  that  of  the  Porti^juese, 
iSerpa  Pinto,  across  South  Central  Africa  from 
west  to  east  (1878) ;  that  of  the  Germans,  Wiss- 
mann  and  PB^e,  across  the  continent  in  the 
same  direction,  over  much  of  Cameron's  and 
Stanley's  ground  (1881-82) ;  that  of  the  Italians. 
Manteuoci  and  Massari,  across  North  Central 
Africa  from  the  Red  Sea  to  the  Niger  (1880-81}  ; 
that  of  the  Rnscian,  Junker,  in  contiDnatioii  of 
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Schweinforth'a  Biplorationa,  in  th«  Teiy  heart 
of  Africa  (1883-8ti).  and  Ihoae  of  Thomson,  of 
tbe  Royal  Geogruphical  Society,  in  East  Africa 
(1880-^).  As  reoenlly  as  1884  Thomson  -was 
the  first  Eaglishman  to  follow  up  Krapfs 
routes  and  reacli  the  Victoria  Nyanza  direct 
from  the  nearest  coast,  through  the  Motiai  coun- 
try, adding  thereby  to  the  map  of  Africa  an  en- 
tirely new  r^on  of  monntaina  and  lakes.  A 
host  of  traTellers,  traders,  and  missionaries  have 
added  largely  to  our  knowledge  of  the  Lako 
country  and  the  Zambesi  and  Congo  basins. 
The  Congo  especiatly,  within  8  years  of  the 
discovery  of  Mi  course,  has  becorao  a  compora. 
lively  familiar  slream.  The  vast  lerritories 
drained  by  it  have,  by  Enropean  treaty,  been 

a  Congo  Free  Stats  (sea  article  Congo  Free 
iitate)  ;  and  the  researches  of  Kr.  Stanley's  fol- 
lowers, and  of  the  Baptist  miasionariea  in  their 
steamer,  the  "  Peace,"  are  rapidly  mapping  out 
the  course  of  its  numerous  tributaries. 

The  only  remaining  blanks  on  the  m  >p  of 
Africa,  of  any  lai^e  extent,  are  ;  (1)  the  Oolla 
Country,  stretching  from  Thomson's  northern, 
most  point  to  the  Boutbera  border  of  Abyisinia, 
the  country  drained  northward  by  the  bobat  (a 
tributary  of  the  Nile),  and  eastward  by  the 
Juba  ;  and  (2)  ths  vast  still -un traversed  district 
north  of  the  Congo,  watered  by  the  Wehe,  the 
Shari.  the  Binue,  the  Ogowe.  and  the  tribu 
taries  of  the  Congo.  There  is  now  little  doubt 
that  the  Welle  is,  as  Stanley  always  contended 
connected  with  the  Congo  ;  bat  the  gap  be 
iweeo  the  two  rivers  has  not  yet  been  covered. 


II.  Kaces  iSD  Languages  o 


The  population  of  Africa  is  roughly  estimated 
as  200,01)0,000,  or  nearly  one  seventh  of  the 
whole  population  of  the  earth.  The  ethuolc^i- 
cal  divisions  are  not  easy  to  fix,  but  the  best 
authorities  are  fairly  agreed  in  arranging  them 
by  language,  and  the  linguistic  grouping  has 
made  considerable  prioress  u£  late  years 

Following  the  arrangement  of  A.  Hkelch  of  Oie 
Modern  Languages  qf  Africa,  by  Robert  Iieed 
ham  Cost  (2  vols.  London  ;  Tmbner  &  Co  , 
1883),  we  obtain  the  following  groups  whn  h 
in  strictness  are  linguistic  only,  but  «hich 
may  aSord  Borne  rough  indication  of  the  ethno 
It^ioal  groups : 

1,  Ilamilic — Of  the  Hamitio  family  o£  lan- 
guages there  arc  3  groups — viz.  (a)  Egyptian, 
comprising  the  ancient  language  of  Egypt  in  its 
snooessive  forms ;  the  latest,  Coptic,  having 
still  sn  ecclesiastical  use  in  the  Coptic  Chnrch. 

(b)  Libyan  or  Berber,  comprising  the  iodigeii. 
oua  Ternaculara  of  North  Africa  prior  to  the 
Arab  irruption,  and  still  used  by  the  Berbers 
and  other  tribes.  Tbia  group  is  believed  to 
represent  the  ancient  language  of  Carth^e  and 
Numidia,  spoken  by  Hannibal  and  Jngnrtba, 
and  doubtless  understood  by  Augustine,  and 
therefore  may  rank  among  the  most  venerable 
of  human  tongues.     (See  article  Berber  Race.) 

(c)  Ethiopic.  comprising  the  original  vernaculars 
of  Northeastern  Africa  from  the  southern  bor. 
der  of  Egypt  proper  to  Capa  Giiardafni,  also 
prior  to  the  dominant  Semitic  languages  of  tbat 
region.  In  this  gronp  are  the  languages  of  the 
Bisharin  and  other  tribes  ot  Nabia  east  of  the 
SHe,  and  of  the  Somali  and  Galla  nations 
south  of  Abyssinia. 

2.  SemUie. — In  this  linguistic  family  there  are 
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2  groups.  The  chief  tepresentative  of  ths 
lirst  is  Arabic,  tightly  called  one  of  the  great 
conquering  langniiges  of  the  world,  and  repre- 
senting very  emphatically  the  inftnenee  of  Mo- 
hammedanism. The  Arab  race  itself,  which  is 
widely  spread  in  North  Africa  and  the  Eastern 
or  Egyptian  Soudan,  is  Semite  ;  but  the  Arabic 
language  has  spread  much  more  widely,  and  it 
is  probable  that  most  of  the  nations  and  tribes 
speaking  it  are  not  Semite,  but  Hamite.  The 
second  Semitic  group  includes  the  languages  of 
Ahy:(sinia,  the  principal  of  which  are  Amhorio 
and.  Tigre. 

3.  AufraFii/aft.— In  this  group  are  provision- 
ally iiioluded  some  lacgnages  in  the  Egyptian 
Soudan,  those  of  the  Masai  tribes  between  the 
East  Coast  and  the  Victoria  Nyanza,  that  cf  the 
Nyam.Nyam  of  Schweinfurth's  ifturt  o/'.d/i-irii, 
and  that  of  the  great  Fnlah  nation  of  West 
Africa.  Some  of  these  races  probablyare  Ham- 
ita  in  origin.     (See  article  Kuba  Fnlah.) 

4.  Megro. — The  familiar  Negro  race,  though 
not  covering  almost  the  whole  continent,  as  was 
formerly  supposed,  occupies  the  greater  part  cf 
^^  eatern  and  Northern  Central  Africa,  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Nile.  Whether  the  traditional 
view  which  calls  the  Negroes  the  "  sons  ot 
Ham"  be  correct  or  not,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  in  physical  characteristics  they  ore  widely 
different  from  the  races  now  called  Hamite  ; 
and  this  difference  is  plainly  visible  on  the 
most  ancient  Egyptian  monuments.  Ihe  Kegra 
Iingnistio  area  comprises  no  less  than  195  diEj- 
tinct  languages  and  49  dialects,  including  all 
the  lai^uagea  of  West  Africa  north  of  6°  N.  lat, 
only  excepting  Fulah,  and  including  also  parta 
of  central  Soudan.     (See  article  Negro  Kace.) 

5  B&nla. — Both  othnologically  and  linguisti- 
cally this  terra  comprises  almost  all  the  nations 
and  tribes  south  of  the  Equator.  The  Bantu 
races  resemble  the  npgroes  proper  in  many  ro- 
spects,  but  differ  in  having  more  regular  fea- 
turps  not  being  generally  so  black,  thick-lipped 
and  large -mouthed,  and  in  speaking  a  totally 
different  language.  Almost  all  the  East  and 
South  African  trihes — viz.,  of  the  LRke  districts, 
the  basins  of  the  Coi^o  and  the  Zambesi,  and 
the  Zulu  and  Kafir  territories  in  the  south, 
among  whom  missionary  enterprise  has  recently 
been  eitended  so  greatly,  belong  to  this  family. 
As  far  as  at  present  known,  they  have  Ifjg  lan- 
guages and  65  dialects.  The  word  "  Bfi,ntu" 
simply  means  men  in  several  of  these  languages. 
(See  article  Bantu  Race, ) 

6.  ffollenlnt- Bushmen,  —  Ethnologically,  this 
group  is  the  lowest  in  the  scale  of  hnmaoitj 
in  Africa.  It  includes  the  Hottentots  and  the 
Buahmen,  and  the  Pyjjmy  tribes  lately  discov- 
ered in  the  heart  of  the  continent.  (See  article 
Hotteatot-Bushmen .) 

III.  Religions   of  Africa. 

Assuming  the  total  population  of  Africa  to  ha 
200,000,000,  it  is  probable  that  one  fonrth  are 
Mohammedans  and  almost  three  fourths  pa- 
gans. There  are  about  3,500,000  Christians,  of 
whom  nearly  one  half  are  Copts  and  Abyssin- 
ians  and  the  remainder  Roman  Catholics  and 
Protestants  in  about  equal  proportions.  The 
Roman  Catholics  include  the  French  in  Algeria 
and  the  Portuguese  in  Angola  and  Mo7jimbLqiie, 
The  ProtcstanlH  include  the  English  and  Dutch 
of  the  South  African  colonies.  There  are  250,. 
000  Hindus,  etc.,  chiefly  on  the  East  Coast ; 
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and  nearly  l.UOU.OOO  Jews,  cliieflj  on  tlie  stores 
of  tbe  Mediterranean. 

TLe  tenu  pagan  comprises  all  keatheii  tUnt 
do  not  beloi^  to  one  o(  Uiegreat  book  religions. 
OE  the  pagans  on  the  entire  globe,  six  sevenths 
are  in  Africa,  wliicli  is  therefore  emphatically 
the  pagan  continent.  Speaking  loaghty,  the 
religioas  beliefs  of  both  the  great  African  races~- 
the  If  ^ro  and  tlie  Bnutu — mnst  be  so  classified. 
The  Hamitic  and  Semitic  peoples  are  in  the 
main  Mobnmmedan  ;  and  also  sotoe  of  those 
grouped  under  the  name  Nuba-Fulnh. 

African  Paganism  ia  very  different  from  the 

fiolj'theiam  of  ancient  Greece  anil  Rome,  or  of 
ndia.  So  far  aa  a  belief  in  a  divine  being  ex- 
ists 1^  all— and  among  tlie  uegro  nations  of 
West  Africa,  at  least,  it  does  exist — it  is  a  belief 
in  one  supreme  God.  Bat  this  God  is  not  sup- 
posed to  busy  himself  with  the  aftairs  of  men  ; 
and  accordingly  he  is  not  habitually  'wor- 
shipped. The  so-called  gods  that  are  wor- 
shipped, it  worship  it  can  be  termed,  are  ra 
spirits  01  demons.  .Africans  undoubte 
JievB  in  a  vast  spiritual  agency.     "  They  d 

themselves  as  living  in  the  midst  of  an  in 
world  of  spiritual  beings,  by  '^'hom  tbe^ 
danger  of  being  constantly  influenced 
rather  than  good."  With  this  is  comb 
universal  failli  in  witchcraft  in  various 
This  faith  is  made  by  the  priests  and  uie 
men  an  instrument  of  terrible  oppressio  d 

it  is  thus  the  sonico  of  widespread  misery 
sickness  is  regarded  »s  possession  by  so 
spirit,  and  the  business  of  the  medicine 
not  so  iiiiicli  to  cure  the  disease  ns  to  exorcise 
tbe  spirit,  or  else  to  disuover  the  guilty  person 
who,  being  secretly  addicted  to  witchcraft,  bus 
bewitched  tbe  suKerer.      Tbe  suspected  party 
is  subjected  to  trial  by  ordeal  of  fire  and  water, 
nnd  to  avoid   this  ■nill    sometimes  confess  to 

Faith  in  a  spirit-world  also  involves  belief  in 
a  life  after  death.  Hence  the  human  sacrifices 
at  the  burial  of  kii^s  and  chiefs,  so  common  in 
Ashantee  and  Daliomey.  on  the  Niger,  and  in 
some  Central  African  countries.  The  deceased 
most  be  honorably  attended  to  tJie  world  of 
tipirits  ;  wives  and  slaves,  therefore,  must  ac- 
company him,  and  the  sacrifice  sometimes  takes 
the  horrible  form  of  interment  alive.  On  the 
other  hand,  many  tribes  have  no  conception  of 
%  future  existence.     "  When  a  man  was  born. 


'S  with  fialifs,  and  brings  then 


the  sea  and  ri 
to  the  fiskerir 

3!ahiimmtdaHisnt  (see  article  Islam),  which  in 
the  Tth  century  was  carried  by  fire  and  sword 
over  North  Africa,  has,  in  the  last  two  centuries, 
odvonood  its  borders  considerably,  and  now 
prevails  widely  in  both  the  Western  and  East- 
"      '        '  .  West  Africa  proper,  and  along 


the  e 


called  0 


B  of 


the  missionary  religions  of  the  world,  but  ii 
appeals  neither  to  mind  nor  to  heart,  and  its 
progress  in  Africa  is  due  almost  entirely  to  force 
or  fraud.  It  ia  a  moot  question  whether  its 
extension  lias  been  for  good  or  fo?  evil.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  in  some  reapecfs  it  is  an 
improvement  on  the  degradation  of  paganism, 
and  that  its  introduction  has  been  accompanied 
by  a  certain  advance  in  outward  civiliKution — 
for  instance,  in  the  matter  of  clothing.  On  the 
other  hand,  Its  good  influence  has  been  greatly 
exaggerated.  Mr.  Thomson,  the  traveller, 
d  p  n 

IS 


ly  modified  the  form  of  the  feticbism  which  is 
the  real  religion  (if  so  it  may  be  called)  of  the 
" '"      Charms  and  amulets  are  their  trust 


still,  only  the  char 
ing  sticks  and  stones. 
Koran  (which  tliey   < 
strips  of  red  leather. 


lie  w 


hief,  ■ 


and   V 


died,  he  was  dead,  and  there  was  an  end  of  the 

Idolatry,  in  the  sense  of  the  making  and  wor- 
shipping of  images,  is  not  so  w'd  I    d  9       d 
might  be  supposed.     There  is  o  th    g      Atn 
like    the    elaborate    image-wor  1  p      fid 
Hideous  idols  are  common    am     g    tli    W    t 
African  Negroes  ;  but  in  Cent    1  Af  f 

ss  is  known,  none  are  to  be  fo  d  jj  t  h  t 
is  called  fetich  worship  is  universal  (S  t  1 
Feticbism.)    A  fetich  is  a  cba  d     Im    t 

any  object— a  tree,  a  stick,  at  h  11 

plant,  the   limb  of   an   animal  1  lill   i 

with  some  strange  eompoHud—      t  th    g 

whatever — may  have  power  impart  d         t  by 
certain  medicinemen — power   t    p    se         th 
owner  ot  hearer  from  danger,  o   p  w     t       j 
his  enemies.   Particular  fetiche   f  nlfll  p    t      1 
purposes,     "  One  guards  again  t       k 
other  against  dronght,  a  third    b        t    h    iJ 
asters  of  war.     One  is  used  to  draw  do    a  ra  o, 
Another  to  secure  good  crops,  and  a  third  fills 


fetiches,  instead  of  be- 
are  Arabic  texts  from  the 
annot  read)  sewn  up  in 
and  tied  round  the  neck 
from  danger.  Winwood 
Reade,  in  one  of  bis  books  on  Africa,  wrote. 
"  Mohammed,  a  servant  of  God,  redeemed  the 
Eastern  wotld.  His  followers  are  redeeming 
Africa."  In  point  of  fact,  their  principal  work 
is  to  enslave  it.  The  whole  of  the  vast  inland 
slave-trade,  which  Baker  and  Gordon  strove  so 
hard  to  suppress,  is  in  their  hands.  Probably 
the  two  greatest  social  evils  of  Africa  are  polyg- 
amy and  slavery,  Mohammedanism  sanctiona 
the  former  and  fosters  the  latter.  M,  Mage,  tbe 
French  traveller  in  Senegambia,  says,  ''Islam 
is  at  tbe  bottom  of  tbe  weight  of  ills  under 
which  Africa  is  suffering,"  Schweinfnrth  srys, 
"  The  banner  of  Islam  ia  the  banner  of  blood," 
Li  '   g  t  1   "  Heathen  Africans  are  much 

p  t     th     Mohammedans,   who  are  the 

t         til  ne  can  have."     The  Moslem 

llam      f  W    t  Africa,  who  go  about  writing 
ms  above  referred  to,  and  giv- 
e  who  are  willing  to  embract 
I  1  m        d      h     are  described  by  an  English 
f      p  a  "  simple  and  single  minded 

m  th    ideal  of  what  a  Christian  mis. 

ry   h     Id  h    "are  stigmatized  by  Sohwein- 
f  rth      h    h         en  hundreds  of  them,  as  "  in. 
t  f    b  imatt    depravity."      In    most 

h  J  d        t  even  know  the  meaning  of  the 
f  w  Arab  ds  they  write.     At  Lagos  and 

th     1  rg    pi         there  are  schools  for  teaching 
th  m  t    w   t     h    tests,  hut  this  ia  done  merely 
m    h  1  process.    SirJ.  PopoHennessy, 

when  Go  ernor  of  Sierra  I.eone.  read  a  paper 
before  tha  Society  ot  Arts,  in  which  be  de: 
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suribed  a  "  Molianiiaednn  University"  tit  Tim- 
bo.  On  inquiry  this  '"  uiiiversitj-"  proved  to 
be  the  verandii  of  a,  mud  built  Louse,  in  vliich 
a  single  teacher  taught  a  number  of  boj  s  to  re- 
cite portions  of  Ihe  ICoiiin  in  Arabic  b;  rote. 

It  is  undeniable  Hint  soi^alled  Christian  na- 
tions have  done  almost  as  mnch  hnrm  in  Africa 
as  the  professors  t-l  Islnm  ;  bnt  when  the  iuHn- 
ense  of  the  tno  religions  is  compared,  it  lunet 
ba  remembered  tbat  the  'Mickeilness  of  those 
■who  must  stntiritioRlly  be  counled  as  Chrisliiuis 
has  been  in  tlie  teeth  of  the  religion  tbey  have 
di^raced  ;  whereas,  in  so  fai  as  nn  enlightened 
Jloliiimmedan  (such  an  the  present  Sultan  of 
Zanzibar)  governs  well,  and  puts  down  slavery, 
it  is  (hrongh  his  imitating  ChriBtian  States  ami 
ignoring  the  Kornn. 

(Note. — The  statements  for  the  foUowinc  are 
largely  based  npon  Iteehis's  work  on  Africa  ) 

Taking  now  the  continent  in  detail,  niid  com- 
mencing with  Egypt,  we  shall  pass  along  tlie 
eastern,  sonthern,  and  western  coasts  lo  the 
shores  of  the  Alediterranean. 

1.  B/apt.— Egypt  proper  extends  from  (he 
Mediterranean  on  the  north  to  Wady  Haifa  on 
the  2d  Cttaract  ou  the  south,  and  from  the 
Suez  Canal  and  the  Bed  Sea  on  the  east  lo  an 
indefinite  line  of  desert  on  the  west.  Foliti- 
oallyit  includes  also  a  strip  of  .\rabiaon  the  east 
of  the  Suez  Canal,  Xubia,  and  an  nncerlain  sec- 
tion of  the  Sondan.  By  fat  the  greater  part  of 
this  territory  is  praotically  uninhabited,  so  that 
of  the  offiniallv  reported  4011,000  square  miles, 
not  more  than  12.0U0  square  miles  contain  a 
population  of  6,0(M).0()0,  giving  a  deasity  of 
population  three  times  as  great  as  that  of 
France,  aud  even  greater  than  that  of  Belgium 
aDd  Saxony. 

A  general  history  of  Egypt  will  not  be  at- 
tempted in  this  actir'le.  .A.  brief  statement  of 
the  present  (IHIJU)  political  condition  is  all  that 
will  be  given. 

Until  the  rebellion,  in  1848,  of  Mohammed 
All,  a  ^lamelake  officer,  Egypt  was  practically 
a  part  of  the  Turkish  Empire.  Since  that  time 
the  Sultan  has  claimed  little  more  than  a 
suzerainty,  which  became  more  ami  more  shad- 
owy until  the  rebellion  of  Arabi  Pasha  and  the 
occupation  of  the  country  by  the  British  troops 
in  18tj2,  when  it  almost  entirely  disappeared, 
and  the  pr-jsent  Khedive  (a  member  of  Mo- 
hammed All's  familyj  and  bin  ministers  are 
Tirtually  Enijlish  ofHciala.  The  local  adminis- 
tration IS  left  to  the  Egyptian  cimrts,  bnt  all 
cases  affecting  foreigners  are  tried  by  a  mixed 
commission.  The  general  social  condition  of 
the  people  has  nndonbtedly  improved  under 
the  Enplish  supervision.  JIuoh  of  tlie  former 
oppression  has  ceased,  and  the  peasiintry  are 
mote  justly  treated  and  more  prosperous  than 

Population,  acccTdin-  to  census  o!  1882, 
6,800,100. 

Mohammedans G,0~ilfii'i 

Christians  : 

Copts 408,003 

Roman  Catholics 57,389 

Greeks 42.060 

Protestants 4,530 

Arminians 1,627 

—       514,5-21 

Foreigners 90,8«6 

Jews 15,736 

The  Mohammedans  include  : 
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1.  The  Fellaheen,  or  ponsiint!*,  of  tlio  sftmo 
race  as  the  Copts,  and  the  dewtiulanla  of  ilia 
otiBinal  Egjptiaus,  about  5.000,000. 

2  The  .^rabs,  of  whom  a  small  number  dale 
back  perhaps  to  the  Hjksos,  hat  Oie  greater 
number  oame  from  Arabia  and  Syria  under 
-imru  in  a  n,  039.  They  have  undoubtedly 
mingled  with  the  native  blood,  yet  are  still 
quite  distinct,  and  some  of  the  rfiiiilar  Hedoiiiu 
tribes  jiroservo  their  lineage  with  great  pride. 
The  liedouiu  tribes  on  the  Bed  Hea  coast  aud 
the  desert  border  are  estimated  to  nunibtr  about 
250,000,  and  the  other  Arabs  about  700,000. 

3.  Tha  Turks  are  very  few  in  number,  esti- 
mated at  10,000  to  20,000. 

The  Copta  occupy  chiefly  Upper  Egypt,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Assiout,  aud  the  oasis  of  Fayoom. 
They  are  still  monophjsites,  and  have  in  ninny 
places  preserved  their  original  characteristics 
very  closely,  developing  a  shrewdness  of  cliar- 
acler  far  superior  to  that  of  tbo  Fellaheen  origi- 
nally  of  the  some  race,  but  never  brought  under 
Christian  influences.  In  the  villages  of  Upper 
Egypt  they  are  agriculturists,  bnt  in  the  towns 
and  in  Lower  Egypt— the  Delta— they  are  arti- 
sans, money-changers,  and  employes.  They 
are  gentle  in  their  general  character,  but  not 
self-assertive,  and  have  not  taken  the  political 
position  attained  by  the  Armenians  and  Jens. 

The  Boman  Catholics  ore  mostly  Syrians  who 
hare  come  in  from  the  Syrian  coast  and  Ihe 
Lebanon  for  purposes  of  trade. 

The  Greeks  are  partly  foreigners,  partly 
Greek  Syrians. 

The  liingiiage  of  Egypt  is  entirely  Arabic. 
The  Coptic,  representitig  the  old  Egyptian 
hieroglyphs,  has  long  been  a  dead  language,  ex- 
isting oiiiy  in  the  Scriptures  and  litui^ies  of  !ha 
Coptic  monasteries. 

The  climate  of  Egypt  is  in  general  very  dry. 
Sorlherly  winds  prevail  iu  summer  and  souther- 
ly winds  in  winter,  so  thnt  there  is  a  great  uni- 
formity in  temperature,  ranging  in  Cairo  from 
50'  to  Wo  ,  the  highest  recorded  being  110° 
Fahr.  There  is  also  verylittle  rain— pructically 
nono  at  all  in  Upper  Egypt — though  in  Cairo 
there  are  souie  very  heavy  raiufidls  ;  yet  the 
rise  of  the  ^'ilo  is  aocompanied  with  a  great  deal 
of  moisture,  so  that,  especially  on  the  Red  Sea 
coast,  one  seems  to  be  in  a  vapor  V)ath.  The 
houses  are  built  chiefly  of  sun-dried  brick,  ex- 
cept in  tha  cities,  where  a  porous  stone  is  used. 
The  walls  are  tliick,  rendering  the  rooms  cool 
in  summer  ;  but  as  there  are  no  appliances  for 
heating,  they  are  apt  to  ho  chilly  during  Uie 
time  of  the  winter  lains.  The  general  effect  ot 
the  climate  is  not  unhealthful,  and.  except  as 
ophthalmia  prevails  lo  a  considerable  degree, 
foreign  residents  enjoy  even  during  the  suui- 
mer  a  good  degree  ol  healtli  and  cnmfort. 
Through  the  ports  of  Alexandria  and  Suez 
Egypt  receives  all  the  fruits  of  Ihe  Levant,  in 
addition  to  the  oranges  aud  dates  ot  her  own 
gardens. 

Missionary  work  is  carried  nn  by  the  United 
Preshyteriau  Church  of  Ihe  United  Stales  of 
America  and  the  Church  Missionary  Society 
of  England. 

Of  these  two  missions  the  former  is  much  the 
more  important.  The  latter  has  confined  itself 
to  work  for  Mohammedans,  chietly  in  connec- 
tion with  the  schools  established  for  Moslem 
children  by  iliss  Whattly,  who  died  in  1S80, 
ving  Ihe  sohools  under  the  general  charge  of 


the  society.     Missionary  work  aniijm;  tt 
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liiia  never  met  with  such  bitter  persecution  as 
in  some  other  lands.  Tbe  personal  riilatioiis 
between  tho  missionaries  and  the  people  hure 
beeo  very  pleastint,  and  the  government  has 
looted  upon  the  eduentional  work  of  the  former 
with  favor,  evec  makiog  a  gcant  of  a  valuable 
piece  ot  property  iu  Cairo  for  their  schools. 
(See  United  Presbyterian  Church  Missions.) 
The  Wealeyan  Methodists  (Engtaud)  and  the 
Colonial  and  Continental  (England)  Lave  mis- 
sions, Uia  former  in  the  army  only. 

ynbia, — The  section  of  country  south  of 
Egypt,  extending  from  Wady  Haifa  to  Berber, 
on  the  Nile,  and  Suakin,  on  the  Bed  Sea, 

The  greater  part  of  the  country,  especially  to 
the  west,  is  desert,  the  Nile  vuUey,  in  many 
places  very  narrow,  furnishing  the  oaly  relief. 
To  the  east,  however,  especially  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Red  Sea,  where  there  nte  numerous  rain- 
falls, wells,  fonntains,  and  pastarnge  are  found 
in  nbundance.  The  climate,  thoi^h  hot— aver- 
aging 80'  Fahr.— is  very  dry  and  healthful  for 
tlinsu  who  keep  away  from  the  moisture  of  the 
river  beds  ;  and  even  ophthalmia  is  almost  un- 
known. The  fruit  trees  of  Eitypt  are  found 
only  in  gardens,  and  even  the  date  disappears  in 
the  southern  sections.  The  Xubian  horses, 
fQii]Diis  for  their  iieetness,  cannot  bear  a  change 
oF  cliuiate,  and  have  decreased  much  in  num- 
bers,' 

Tiie  constant  prey  of  opposing  forces  from 
the  north  and  south,  the  popolation  of  Nubia, 
numbering  about  ], 000, 000,  is  very  nmch  mixed, 
the  original  Echiopians  having  once  given  place 
to  the  EgyptianB  and  then  trained  an  nsc^nd- 
aucj'.  These  BarbarinB  (the  conneclion  with 
"  barbarian"  is  probably  fanciful)  are  among  the 
darkest  of  African  tribes,  bat  under  their  dark 
skins  are  transparent  reddish  hues,  clearly  dis- 
tinguishing them  from  the  negroes  of  Central 
Africa.  The  hair  is  wavy  without  being  woolly, 
the  features  regular,  the  nose  atraiglit  and  firm, 
and  many  come  to  even  the  European  standard 
ot  beauty.  The  custom  of  making  three  oblic[Ue 
Kcars  on  each  clieek  they  can  give  no  reason 
for,  as  it  is  not  a.  dislingiiishing  mark,  many 
other  races  doing  the  same  thing.  They  fur- 
nish tho  greater  number  of  the  slaves  and  at- 
tendants for  Egypt  and  Turkey,  Originally  a 
brave  people,  constant  ojipression  has  rendered 
them  cowardly  and  snbjeot  to  incursions  from 
the  more  warlike  tribes  of  Eordofan.  The 
southern  Nubians  are  much  mure  given  to 
trade,  and  hold  themselves  aloof  from  the  peas- 
antry or  Fellaheen.  They  and  the  pastoral  peo- 
ple ot  the  Nile  valley  call  themselves  Arabs, 
though  their  origin  is  probably  Ethiopic.  The 
most  prominent  of  these  Nnbinn  Arabs  are  the 
Bisharins  or  Begas  and  Ababdehs,  and  Duui- 
ber  perhaps  300,000. 

Missionary  work  has  been  confined  to  occa- 
sional visits  of  colporteurs  of  tlie  American  and 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Societies,  Ger- 
man missionaries  have  endeavored  to  occnpy 
Khartoum,  and  General  Gordon  did  much  to 
illustrate  and  commend  Christianity. 

The  Sowlaii. — This  is  not  a  distinct  country, 
having  regular  geographical  bonndaries,  but  a 
somewhat  indefinite  section  stretching  across 
the  cent'  t  ol  g  th  10th  p  Ilel  of  latitude 
from  tl  Ids  t  th  Atl  t  Ocean,  and 
incUidini,  p  II  th  d  t  (a  of  Upper 
Nubia,  K  1  f  D  f  ^^  A  Lake  Tchad, 
and   th         11  y     f   tl      N  g  Of   late  years 

it  has  cmtb  mwhtl  mited  appli- 
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cation  to  what  is  Bometimes  called  the  Egyptian 
Soudan,  including  Upper  Nubia,  Kordofan, 
Dart'ur,  the  section  that  was  annexed  to  Egypt 
by  the  notorious  Zebehr  Pasha,  and  where  Gen- 
ecal  Gordon  undertook  to  establish  a  barrier  to 
the  slave  trade  that  brought  the  blacks  of  Cen- 
tral Africa  to  Che  Bed  Sea,  and  then  distributed 
them  throt^h  Arabia  and  the  Levant,  (For 
special  account  of  this  region,  see  article  Sou- 
dan,) The  different  sections  will  be  treated  in 
ordei,  leaving  the  western  section  to  come  in 
conDection  with  the  states  of  the  western  coast, 
as  being  more  closely  connected  with  them. 

Upper  Nubkt,  or  the  Egyptian  Soudan,  a  por- 
tion of  ancient  Ethiopia,  extends  from  the  Ser- 
ber-Suakin  line  to  the  bordei's  of  Abyssinia,  in- 
cluding the  city  of  Khartoum  and  the  cotinlry 
along  the  liluo  Nile  and  the  Atbara.  It  is  a 
monnlainous  country,  broken  by  ridges  into 
sections,  each  to  a  degree  independent  of  Ibe 
others,  .yterhately  held  by  the  Abyssiniaus 
and  the  Egj'ptians,  the  revolution  of  the  Mahdi 
has  connected  it  with  Eordofan  and  Dalfar  as 
the  seat  of  a  new  government. 

The  popnlalion  is  abont  3,000,000,  made  np 
of  a  great  number  of  tribes,  and  representing 
all  the  grefit  races  of  North.  East,  and  Central 
Africa  —  Ethiopic,  Negro,  Nuba  -  Fulah,  and 
Arab.  The  most  prominent  among  tliem  are 
the  Begas  or  Bleinmyes  of  the  ancients,  and 
probably  the  Ethiopians  of  Herodotus,  who 
built  Jleroe.  In  the  Midclle  Ages  they  were 
mostly  Christians,  bnt  now  are  Mohammedans 
—at  least  so  far  as  their  interest  in  the  Mahdi 
is  concerned  —  one  of  their  most  powertnl 
tribes,  the  Hadendoas,  nuinberii^  about  1,000,- 
000,  having  taken  a  most  prominent  pivtt  in  the 
recent  wars.  They  are  a  fine-looking,  aristo- 
cratic peuple,  not  unlike  the  Bilntu  race  of  the 
south,  thoi^h  with  many  customs  of  the  negro 

Like  other  Ethiopic  people,  descent  is  reck- 
oned from  the  mother,  and  while  women  before 
marriage  are  treated  with  great  civility,  after 
marriage  they  ore  not  at  all  under  the  control 
of  the  husband.  The  annuls  of  the  kingdom  of 
3[ero^  and  Senaar,  ever  since  the  lime  of  Queen 
Candace,  sliow  the  prominence  given  to  women. 
The  prominent  cities  are  Khartoum,  at  the 
JTinotion  of  the  Blue  and  the  White  Niles,  the 
commercial  centre  for  tlae  whole  region,  and 
made  memorable  by  the  death  of  General  Gor- 
don ;  Senaar,  the  capital  of  the  old  Fnnj  king. 
dom,  and  which  has  greatly  decreased  in  impor- 
tance (Uerov,  the  old  Ethiopian  capital,  is  a 
niass  of  ruins  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Blue 
Nile)  ;  Kassala,  between  the  Atbara  and  Hasso- 
wah,  formerly  an  Egyptian  fortress  destined, 
perhaps,  to  be  an  Abyssinian  outpost ;  and  Ber- 
ber, the  starling- point  for  caravans  from  the 
Middle  Nile  to  Suakin,  the  best  port  on  the 
Bed  Sen,  and  the  point  from  which  pilgrims 
start  for  Mecca  and  slave-traders  for  Arabia. 
The  religion  of  this  whole  region  is  the  Mo- 
hammedan, yet  the  old  faiths  are  by  no  means 
extinct,  and  the  fact  of  a  general  profession  of 
Christianity  daring  the  Middle  Ages  would  ren. 
der  Christian  evangelization  a  labor  of  compara. 
tive  ease,  as  soon  as  the  iron  rule  of  the  Mahdi 
can  be  broken 

Kordtfaii.—A  country  west  of  Upper  Nubia, 
whose  chief  cily,  El-Obeid.  is  the  capital  of  the 
Mahdi.  With  a  territory  half  the  size  of 
France,  it  has  an  estimated  population  of  only 
300,000,  or  about   Uiree   persons  to   a,  square 
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mile.  The  temperature  is  tlia  hottest  in  the 
world,  the  thermometer  frequently  rising  to 
105'  Falir.  in  tlie  shade  diirii^  the  hot  season, 
wbiuh  commences  in  March.  June,  July,  and 
August  are  the  rniny  months,  and  the  air  is  f  iiU 
of  vapor!!  tin  it  miasma,  inducing  epidemic 
levers,  which  are  very  fatal  to  Artilm,  Turks, 
and  Europeans.  The  oommercinl  imiiortonoe 
of  Eordofan  arises  from  its  being  the  starting- 
point  for  carnvnus  to  Western  Africa  and  Trip- 
oli by  way  of  Darfur,  Wadai,  and  the  oasis  of 
Feman.  (A,  Turkish  niereliant  of  Fezam  nnco 
visited  Constantinople  irith  a  large  supply  of 
Ei^lish  nnifoTnts  which  follon'ers  of  Iho  Uahdi 
bad  taken  from  the  traops  in  Khartoum,  aud 
brought  by  this  route  to  tlie  Mediterranean.) 
The  native  trihes  are  not  nuuierous  or  power- 
ful, tUemost  influential  element,  and  thatn'hioh 
oonstitntes  the  support  of  the  Mahdi,  lieing  the 
two  Bedoain  tribes,  Kibabish  and  Biiggnre. 
They  claim  to  be  of  pure  Ariib  descent,  but  have 
not  a  few  ot  thocLmtoins  of  the  Kahyle,  and  have 
a  red  skin  very  mach  like  the  Americas  Indian. 
Tiley  are  of  exceptionally  fine  physique. 

Daifiir.  —A  country  about  the  size  of  France, 
lying  between  Kordofan  on  the  east  iind  Wadai 
on  the  west,  ani  forminx  Ihe  line  between  llie 
Nile  Basin  and  Lahe  Tchad.  Xt  'vraa  long  en- 
tirely closed  to  Europeans,  and  not  until  the 
famous  Zebehr  Pasha  C3ni|uered  it  for  Egjpt 
■was  much  inturmalion  gained  about  it.  Since 
the  lisa  of  the  Mahdi  it  is  again  closed.  Its 
eastern  portion  contains  some  copper  mines 
that  were  the  chief  object  of  desire  on  the  part 
of  the  Egyptian  Government,  The  climate  and 
general  features  are  much  the  same  as  those  of 
Kjrdofan,  there  being  high  raages  of  moun- 
tains and  extensive  uplands.  The  population, 
variously  estimated  at  from  l.GWI.OOO  to  4,000,- 
OOO,  is  composed  chiefly  o£  the  Fur  or  For  tribe 
of  the  Nuba-Fulah  race,  who  gave  tlieir  name 
to  the  country,  .\11  are  Mussulmans,  but  min- 
gle many  practices  of  African  origin  with  the 
precept:!  of  the  Koran.  The  former  commercial 
relations  of  Darf  ur  were  chiefly  with  Egypt  by 
a  caravan  route  direct  through  the  desert  to 
Assiont,  but  now  the  caravans  go  both  east  and 
west,  reaching  Egypt  through  Kordofan  and 
Khartoum,  and  Tripoli  through  Wadai  and  tlie 
«asts  of  Fezzau, 

W'tdaL  —  The  eastern  section  of  the  Lake 
Tchad  district,  occupied  by  the  Wadai  tribe, 
that  for  ssme  time  has  held  the  predotninance  in 
that  region.  (For  special  description,  sec  Lake 
Tohad.)  It  is  mentioned  here  as  the  farthest 
section  west  where  there  is  a  distinctly  Arab  ele- 
ment, although  the  native  negro  element  still 
retains  the  pre-eminence.  The  influential 
tribes  rest  their  claims  to  prominence  on  their 
earl.v  acceptanoe  of  Islam.  This  country  is  the 
chief  sphere  of  tlic  Senoussi  movement,  allhoi^h 
the  Sheikh  himself  has  his  headquarters  in  Trip- 
oli. The  greater  part  of  the  Moslems  being 
converts,  are  the  more  earnest  in  their  support 
of  the  new  faith,  aod  they  have  made  deter- 
mined efforts  to  overcome  the  Mabdi  and  ex- 
tend the  Senoussi's  influence  to  the  Red  Sen, 

Missionary  inSuence  through  the  whole  of 
eastern  Soudan  has  been  almost  entirely  want- 
ing. Foreign  travel  has  been  conHned  to  a  few 
men,  Nachtigal  (1869-71)  being  the  only  one 
who  succeeded  in  really  penetrating  Wadai, 
Dartur  and  Kordofan,  and  the  account  given 
by  Mohammed  el  Tunsy  (the  "  Tunisian")  is 
still  the  best  that  exists  of  that  section. 


Abyssinia. — Abyssinia  proper,  including  its 
southern  district  of  Shoa,  is  a  territory  cj\er- 
ing  about  3(i,00ll  square  miles,  its  eastern  boim- 
daryextendingaboutr><]0 miles  south  from  Mas- 
sowah,  ou  Ihe  Hed  Sen.  There  is,  however,  a 
wide  stietch  of  territory  between  that  and  the 
Red  Sea  and  Indian  Oceim,  kuowD  its  Gallaland 
and  Somalilaud,  which  Listoricallj-  and  geo- 
graphically is  connected  with  Abyssinia,  but 
being  the  home  of  in<lependent  trihes,  must  be 
considered  separately,     (Sea  aiticlo  Abyssinia.) 

The  London  Soeietr  for  Propagating  Chris- 
tianity among  the  Jews  and  the  Swedish  Evan- 
gelical Society  have  stations  in  Abyssinia. 

Afnr. — The  section  between  Abyssinia  proper 
and'  the  Bed  Sea,  nnil  incluiling  the  coast  from 
Itassowah  to  the  Strait  oC  liab-el-Mandeb,  is 
oocupieil  bylheAfaror  Danakil tribe,  belonging 
to  the  central  Etlnopion  branch  of  tlic  Hauiitic 
group,  althoi^;li  they  claim  to  he  Arabs  by  do- 
scent,  and  may  indeed  have  Arab  blood.  The.v 
have  a  fine  physique,  nnd  have  succeeded  in 
preserving  their  independence,  recc^nizing  only 
their  hereditary  chiefs.  Nominally  Moslem, 
Ihey  have  retained  much  of  their  fetich  wor- 
ship, nnd  obsen'e  many  of  Ihe  rites  common  to 
the  kindred  tribes,  England  and  Italy,  and 
still  later,  France,  havi'  established  trading  sta- 
tions along  the  coast,  but  have  not  undertaken 
to  extend  inland,  an  the  country  is  sterile,  hard- 
ly furnishing  food  for  the  natives,  who  gain  a 
lai^e  jiart  of  their  subsistence  from  the  ratavans 
moving  betweeti  Ab.vssinia  anil  the  Ited  Sea. 
The  principal  caravan  stations  in  the  Afar  coun- 
trj-  are  lieihet  and  Asali  (Italian)  and  Perini 
(Englisli). 

(/■((/'i/unJ.— SoutlL  of  Abyssinia  and  the  Afnr 
country,  from  the  Stiait  of  liab-elMundeh  to  Ihe 
Equator,  extends  the  country  of  the  <inll»8,  one  . 
of  the  largest  nations  in  Africa,  numbering  per- 
haps 3,Q(KI,()()0  in  the  distinctive  Galla  States, 
but  found  on  either  hand  in  large  numbers. 
They  are  said  to  number  altt^other  more  than 
C,()Oi),000.  They  are  generally  placed  in  the 
Ethiopio  family  of  the  Hamitic  group,  and  are 
thus  allied  closely  to  the  Sonialis  to  the  east  of 
Afar,  to  the  Legas  of  Tipper  Nubia,  and,  more 
remotely,  to  the  Berbers  of  North  Africa,  and  to 
the  anoient  Egvptians,  Their  dialect  bears  con- 
siderable resemblance  to  the  Semitic  languages. 
Their  home  is  said  to  have  been  the  equatorial 
region  about  Lake  Nyasa,  and  some  of  them 
still  lAake  pilgrimages  to  Mount  Kenia.  They 
are  of  medium  height,  finely  proportioned,  with 
an  attractive  and  open  oonntenance.  In  color 
they  are  a  deep  reddish  brown,  the  women  be- 
ing usually  very  l^ht,  and  in  youth  very  hand- 
some. The  northern  tribes  are  mote  intelligent 
than  those  of  the  south,  but  there  is  no  educa- 
tion among  them  except  as  tlie  result  of  mis- 
sionary teaching,  and  the  only  books  ore  the 
Gospels,  translated  by  the  missionaries,  end  a 
few  dictionaries  and  a  grammar  by  Tnachek. 
Iq  general  peaceful  agriculturists,  they  are 
forced  to  defend  themselves  against  the  Abys- 
sinians  in  the  north,  the  Somalia  on  the  east, 
and  the  Arab  slave-traders,  who  find  among 
them  their  most  attractive  prey.  The  EngUsh 
stations  on  the  coast  at  Tagurra  Bay,  Zeila,  and 
Bulha  have  donn  much  to  prevent  this  trade. 

Missionary  efforts  among  the  Gollas  date  to 
the  visit  of  Krapf  to  Shoa  in  1842,  when  on- 
gaged  in  the  Abyssinian  Mission  with  Bishop 
Gobat.  (See  Abyssinia,)  Later,  work  has  been 
carried   on  by  the  Swedish  Evangelical   i 
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ety,  (See  Swedish  Evangelical  Society.)  The 
Keith  FuLconer  .Missiun  (under  th^  care  o£  the 
Free  ChnrcL  of  ScoUaod)  Bt  Sheikh  Othman, 
nenr  Aden,  on  the  coast  of  Arabia,  is  endeavor- 
iug  to  do  a.  work  among  the  Gallas  throngh  Ihe 
rescued  nlaves,  whom  they  giilher  in  their  schools 
and  educate  witli  the  hope  that  they  will  return 
and  work  amoDg  their  people.  The  Church 
Missionary  Society's  vork  ia  the  most  proHper- 
ous  ;  the  United  Free  Methodists  and  the  Ans- 
gariuE  Union  have  each  one  station  in  tjomali- 
land.  One  ot  the  hardest,  it  is  also  one  of  the 
most  attractive  fields  of  missionary  labor. 

Somali  Land. — The  country  between  Galla- 
land  and  the  Indian  Ocean  is  occupied  by  the 
Somali  tribes,  akin  in  race  to  the  Afara,  with 
whom  they  have  a  great  deal  of  intercourse,  each 
passing  into  the  other's  territory  for  pasturage, 
according  to  llie  season.  They  are  practically 
independent,  and  have  not  attracted  the  inter- 
est of  Europeans,  being  treacherous  and  con- 
stantly at  war  with  themselves. 

3%e  Sources  ijf  tht  Siie  and  the  Great  Lakes. — 
The  southern  boundary  of  Kordot'an  and  Dar- 
fur  mnrliS  practically  the  limit  not  only  ot  their 
territorj',  but  of  their  climate,  race,  and  general 
physical  characteristics.  The  section  south  of 
Bahr  el  Arab,  although  included  in  the  general 
term  Soudan,  is  so  different  as  to  be  practicaUy 
an  entirely  distinct  country.  The  dry,  intense 
hent  of  KordoEan  gives  place  to  a  climate  more 
moist  and  gentle,  althongh  scarcely  less  un- 
healthy. Instead  of  plains,  there  are  great 
jungltts  with  luxuriant  vegetation  :  oxen  talia 
the  place  of  horses  anil  camels,  and  the  Arab 
disappears  entire!}'  before  the  Negro.  In  fact, 
two  continents  could  hordty  be  more  markedly 
didtinct  than  are  these  two  sections  of  what  is 
often  called  one  oonntry. 

In  the  absence  of  any  marked  geographical 
bonndaries,  we  shall  divide  this  section,  ex- 
tending from  Kordofan  to  the  upper  end  of 
Iiuke  Tanganyikii,  into  3  parts  ; 

1.  The  Zeriba  country,  lying  between  the 
Bahr  el  Arab  and  the  west  bank  of  the  Mile. 

2.  The  Sobat  and  Vol  basins,  on  the  east  bank. 

3.  The  great  lakes. 

I4oTE,^rhere  seems  to  be  some  conlnsion  in 
the  different  atlases  as  to  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  Uahr  el  Arab,  the  Bahr  el  Honiv,  and 
the  Bahr  el  Ghazel.  The  firut  is  here  used  to 
designate  the  most  northern  of  the  western 
tributaries  of  the  Nile,  while  the  last  is  its 
lai^est  conftuent. 

1,  The  Zeriba  country  emends  from  KoriJo. 
fan,  on  the  north,  to  the  Luke  Albert  Nyaaza, 
on  the  south,  and  from  the  White  Nile  (Bahr  el 
Jabel),  on  the  east,  to  the  somewhat  indefinite 
boundary  of  the  Nyam-Nyam  country  on  the 
vest,  and  includes  a  section  that  has  been  most 
prominently  before  the  world  for  several  years. 
It  WHS  here  that  General  Gordon  hoped  to  es- 
tablish a  government  that  should  effectually 
stop  the  slave-trade,  and  that  Emin  Pasha  for 
so  long  a  time  held  his  own  against  hostile  at- 
tacks from  every  side,     (See  Soudan.) 

The  extent  ot  country  is  about  140,000  square 
miles,  and  the  popnlatton  is  estimated  at  10,- 
000,000,  but  it  has  doubtless  suffered  much 
from  the  depredations  o£  the  Arab  slave- dealers, 
who  make  this  their  special  field  of  supply. 
The  routes  to  the  Ked  Sea  can  still  be  traced  by 
the  bones  o£  men  lying  bleaxihing  in  the  sun. 
They  almost  all  belong  to  the  Negro  race,  al- 
though  the  different  tribes  are  very  distinct 


from  each  other.  Among  the  most  prominent 
are  the  Shuli  and  Madi,  in  whose  territory  is 
Wadelai,  till  lately  Emin  Pasha's  place  of  Jesi- 
dence  ;  the  Bari,  among  whom  Sir  Samuel  Baker 
established  hi8settlement,Xsmailia  ;  thsDenka, 
the  largest  tribe,  and  famous  as  the  best  cooks 
in  Africa  ;  the  Bongos,  bordering  on  the  Nyam- 
Nyam  country,  and  not  unlike  their  neighbors, 
generall.v  very  kindly,  gentle,  and  industrious, 
skilled  OS  smiths  and  artisans,  producing  with 
very  simple  tools  articles  not  inferior  to  those 
made  in  Europe.  These,  with  the  kindred 
tribes  around  them  were  the  chief  booty  of  the 
slave -dealers,  who  m 
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the  Nile,  with  a  population  of  perhaps  3,000,000. 
These  arc  mostly  negroes,  though  there  are 
some  Galla  tribes  among  them.  The  moot  pow- 
erful aie  the  Shilluks,  the  only  race  on  the  Nile 
recognizing  a  Yiag,  who  rules  all  the  tribes. 
Mobammedanisin  hns  had  no  influence  iijion 
them,  but  they  worship  an  ancet<tor  whom  tliey 
consider  the  creator  of  ail  things,  invoke  the 
tipirits  of  the  stream,  but  avoid  those  of  the 
dead,  believing  in  metempsychosis. 

3,  The  great  lakes,  includinu,  1.  Albeit  Ny- 
anzii ;  2.  Victoria  Nyanza ;  3,  Unjoro  and 
Uganda  ;  i   Karagwe. 

The  whole  section  of  the  fireat  lakes,  cover- 
ing about  170,000  square  niles,  is  a  plateau 
about  4,000  feet  above  the  ocan.  There  are  no 
elevated  highlands,  but  the  plains  aie  broken 
by  hills  and  ridges  which  of'itr  no  hindrance  to 
exploration,  and  help  to  give  the  country  a 
diversity  and  beauty  of  scenery  scarcely  sur- 
passed in  the  world.  Add  to  this  the  fall  sup- 
ply of  water,  the  rich  vegetation,  and  a  climate 
of  the -mean  temperature  (79°  Fahr.  throughout 
the  year)  of  New  Orltans,  and  the  idea  gained 
is  scarcely  that  ot  a  location  within  the  torrid 
zone.  The  animals  are  the  buffalo,  antelope, 
rhinoceros,  etejihant,  and  boar  ;  ostriches  are 
abundant ;  tlio  lion  is  rarely  met  with. 

The  population,  numbering  12,000,000  (?),  is 
of  the  liiintu  race,     (See  article  on  Zulu-Bantu 

1,  Albert  Nyonza  (known  to  some  of  the  na- 
tives as  the  Mwulan-NEige,  orGrosshopper  Sea  ; 
to  others  as  the  "  Great  Water"),  so  named  in 
18G4  by  Sir  Samuel  Baker,  its  discoverer,  in 
honor  of  the  late  Prince  Consort,  is  about  90 
miles  long,  with  an  average  width  of  a  little 
over  18  miles.  At  both  northern  and  southern 
ends  the  land  ia  low,  while  the  middle  lies  be- 
tween high  cliffs,  giving  the  lake  the  appearanoa 
of  a  fissure  in  the  earth's  surface. 
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oa  the  east  s  dc  near  lie  no  them  extremity 
nt  llnrchiban  F  lis  not  fur  fro  wliere  tha 
While  Nile  leaies  it.  Tbenebt  i-oast  hna  not 
\ierit  fully  exiiloreil,  nnd  it  is  somewlint  nneer-. 
liiiii  wheilier  the  Irike  is  supplied  entirely  from 
Ihe  Siuieraet  Nile,  or  has  other  oiHiients.  Jt  is, 
honever,  settled  that  Livingstone's  Idea  of  a 
i.iim^uiloci  tieiween  it  anil  L.iiEa  TangAnyikn  was 

2.  Viuloria  Nj-Bnza  (TJterewe),  the  lai^est  late 
ill  Afriuii  nnd  the  second  in  the  trorkl  (Lake 
Hoiiecijr  tuking  the  first  place),  una  discovered 
by  Ciiptaiu  Speke  to  ISM.  It  has  an  altitude 
of  about  4,000  feet,  being  nearly  2,000  feet 
hij^ber  than  Iho  Albert  Nynnzn.  and  its  T20  miles 
of  CO. 1st  scenery  i9  of  every  description  and 
Rtvleof  beauty.  Tb^re  rire  level  plains,  high 
hills,  bate  cliffs,  richly  wooded  slopes,  and  all 
liroken  up  by  countless  indentations  and  hid- 
den by  nnmerous  islands,  many  of  Ibem  of 
great  beauty  and  interest.  The  Somerset  Nile 
A  iKi  out  of  it  un  the  north,  and  its  greatest 
alflaent  is  the  Alesnndra  Nile,  entering  it  on 
the  west.  The  source  and  length  of  this  river, 
wuich  seems  to  be  the  true  beginning  of  the 
Nile,  have  not  yet  been  folly  explored. 

3.  Unjoro  and  Uganda.  The  territory  bound- 
ed hy  Albert  Nyanza  on  the  vest,  the  Somerset 
Nile  on  the  northeast,  and  Victoria  Nyanza  on 
the  southeast,  covers  an  area  of  about  70,000 
miles,  and  is  one  that  has  attracted  a  large 
nmount  of  attention  from  the  missionary  world. 

The  general  government  of  the  whole  section 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  Wahunia,  a  race  appar- 
ently akin  to  the  Gnllas  of  tlie  northeast.  They 
are  of  a  different  type  from  the  Buntns,  have 
flue  features,  and  are  without  the  pouting  lips 
of  the  negro.  They  are  a  race  of  shepherds, 
and  have  preserved  their  purity  of  race,  refus- 
ing to  mix  with  the  subject  tribes.  They  have 
come  into  contact  very  little  with  foreigners,  as 
they  live  mostly  in  the  jungles  aloof  from  the 
villages,  and  consequently  very  little  is  known 
of  them,  except  that  they  furnish  rulers  to  the 
country  bntween  tbe  lakes. 

The  northern  section,  or  TJnyoro,  is  a  plateau 
on  about  the  same  level  as  Albert  Nyanzn  (2,000 
feet),  with  a  copious  rainfall,  hut  a  less  lux- 
uriant vegetation  than  is  found  to  the  south. 
The  people,  too,  while  of  the  same  race  as  the 
Waganda,  are  less  numerous,  less  powerful, 
and  have  attracted  much  less  interest.  South 
of  Unyoro  lies  an  uninhabited  country,  a  sort 
of  border-land,  through  which  caravans  pass 
only  nnder  guard  ;  nnd  then  cornea  tbe  territory 
of  TIganda.  This  is  the  moat  populous,  power- 
ful, and  most  widely  known  of  all  the  States  in 
East  Central  Africa,  and  from  its  intimate  con- 
nection with  the  work  of  missions  deserves  a 
fuller  notice 

The  kingdom  of  Uganda  {or  rather  of  (jandn, 
U  or  Bu  being  merely  a  prefix  indicating  the 
country,  as  Wa  or  Ba  indicate  the  people,  and 
Ki  or  Lu  or  Eu  the  language)  covers,  with  its 
dependencies,  ttbout  70,000  squarB  miles,  and 
contains  the  richest  and  most  fertile  part  of  the 
section  of  the  great  lakes,  lis  high  altitude, 
about  4.000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and 
the  abundant  yet  not  excessive  rainfall  give  a 
coolness  to  the  climate  which  renders  it  bos- 
pliable  to  vegetable  products  of  the  tempernte 
KOne,  which  have  been  introduced  to  some  ex- 
tent by  Europeans.     Sweet  potatoes,  beans,  to- 


matoes, maize,  rice,  and  various  other  vegetables 
are  grown,  and  the  ooftee  plant  is  somewhat  cuhi- 
vated.  The  principal  fruit  is  the  banana,  which 
grows  luxuriantly  in  different  varieties,  and  is 
used  for  flour  and  liquor.  Tho  huts  are  built 
more  carefully  than  in  other  sections,  and  tu'e 
of  the  beehive  form,  with  a  double  roof,  so  that 
there  is  a  constant  circulation  purifying  the  iiir 
of  the  but.  Other  buildings  have  been  intro- 
duced by  tbe  Arab  traders  nnd  by  the  Euro- 
peans, who  are  chiefly  missionaries.  The 
people  (Wnganda  or  Baganda)  are  of  Biintn 
origin,  and  akin  to  the  Zulns  of  Ibe  south. 
Various  estimates  have  been  made  of  tlieir  num- 
bers, about  5,000,000  being  that  generally  ac- 
cepted. One  peculiarity  is  that  tliero  are  far 
more  women  than  men.  Polygamy  prevails, 
there  being  no  limit  to  the  number  of  wives. 
In  war  the  AVaganda  kill  the  males  and  carry 
oft  the  females.  There  is  uo  kw  to  forbid  the 
marriage  of  near  relatives.  The  eldest  son  in- 
herits all  his  father's  wives  except  his  own 
mother.  The  women  are  really  servants,  and, 
with  the  slaves,  do  all  tbe  domestic  labor,  leav- 
ing the  men  free  to  keep  Iheir  strength  for  feats 
of  arms.  Tlie  young  man  toils  only  as  long  as 
is  necessary  to  provide  the  weans  for  Ihe  pur- 
chase of  wives,  when  lie  immediately  drops 
into  a  state  of  idleness,  passing  his  time  in 
gambling  and  drinking.  The  Waganda  have 
little  regard  for  human  life,  thoi^h  they  wel- 
come tbe  strainer  with  kindness,  and  treat  the 
slave  with  gentleness.  They  are  well  cind. 
Speke  (18G2)  was  the  first  European  visitor  to 
penetrate  their  country.  Since  that  time  real 
progress  has  been  made  in  i^;riGulture  and  in 
various  species  of  bandiornft,  especially  in  forg- 
ing iron,  Swahili,  the  most  useful  idiom  in  East- 
ern Africa— the  idiom  of  the  coast — is  spoken 
fluently  in  the  capital  and  market-towns  of 
Uganda.  Some  of  the  chiefs  speak  and  write 
Arabic.  The  Ganda  alphabet  is  composed  of 
Latin  letters,  x  and  q,  however,  being  replaced 
by  other  characters.  All  the  trade  of  any  im- 
portance is  in  the  liands  of  Antbs  and  Zonzilinr 
half-castes.  Tbe  exports  are  ivory  and  slaves, 
in  exchange  for  which  they  receive  guns,  pow- 
der and  shot,  woven  goods,  glassware,  and  somo 
other  European  articles.  Honey  is  rarely  em- 
ployed, tbe  recognized  currency  being  the  doti, 
or"  eight  cubits"  of  calico.  liontesoi  trade  me 
opening  up,  and  facilities  for  exchange  increas. 
ing.  Arab  dhows  on  the  Nyanza  render  the 
navigation  of  that  lake  less  dangerous  than 
formerly,  ond  the  miry  paths  of  the  interior  are 
giving  place  to  good  roads.  Egyptian  antliority 
never  reached  Uganda.  Oaicers  of  the  Khedive 
entered  the  country  only  under  the  title  of  am- 
bassadors. The  king  is  absolute  master  of  land 
and  people,  though  in  State  affairs  his  power  is 
controlled  by  three  wakunga,  or  hereditary  vas- 
sals. The  Katekiro,  a  sort  of  "  mayor  of  the 
palace,"  and  Governor  of  Udi,  is  nominated  by 
the  king,  and  with  tbe  three  wakungu  takes 
his  place  with  the  sovereign  in  the  privy  coun- 
cil, and  in  the  king's  absence  presides  over  Iho 
luchiko,  or  governing  body,  which  is  composed 
of  nil  tbe  grandees  of  the  country,  vassals,  and 
feudatories,  and  palace  dignitaries.  On  the 
death  of  the  king  a  successor  is  selected  from 
among  his  children  by  the  wuknngu.  The  two 
most  frequented  ports  of  Uganda,  on  Ihe 
shores  of  the  lake,  are  Usavnra,  on  Murchison 
Bay.  and  Mtebi,  on  tbe  gnlE,  limited  south  by 
tbe  Sesse  Archipelago. 
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The  Wnganda  do  not  worship  idols  or  teiioli 
gods,  pruitcipy  so  culled.  Tlie  nuivei'sul  crta- 
toF,  Kntondn,  tLonj^li  believed  in,  id  lliought  to 
be  beyond  Uie  leaoli  of  their  worship.  They 
jiray  to  the  litbftri,  wbo  are  citlier  well-dJBpoBed 
genii,  or  drended  demons,  dnelling  in  the  lakes, 
rivers,  trees,  toclis,  nnd  nionntains.  The  llinga 
become  deini  gods,  and  continue  to  govern  the 
lienple  after  death  na  tliey  did  when  alive. 
Aiimlels  of  wood,  stone,  bom,  and  shreds  of 
clritb  are  woTn  as  x>rotection  against  the  evil 

Jslain,  snaking  great  progress  north  aii<l  south 
of  Uganda,  seemed  destined  to  prevail,  bnt  is 
checked  by  the  fact  that  circnmciijion  infringes 
ilie  laws  of  the  country,  Mliioh,  permitting  mur- 
der, forbids  all  mntilations.  FrotesCnnt  mis- 
sions in  Uganda  were  undertaken  by  the  Church 
Missionary  Sooiety  (England)  immediately  upon 
Die  publication  of  Stanley's  letter  describing  liis 
Intercourse  with  Mtesa,  and  challenging  Cliiis- 
tendom  to  send  missionaries  to  Uganda.  That 
letter  appeared  in  the  Diiily  Tel'i/fipk  (London) 
on  November  13th,  1875.  On  June  30ih,  1S77, 
a  company  of  missionaries  reached  Kubag",  tlie 
capital  of  the  kingdom.  Boman  Catholic  uis- 
Eionaries  arrived  in  18711. 

In  1889  King  Mwnnga,  who  had  been  de- 
posed, succeeded  in  re -establishing  himself  on 
the  throne  of  this  the  greatest  native  kingdom 
througliout  interior  Africa.  He  proclaimed 
himself  a  Christian,  and  distributed  bis  ohief 
3>cists  among  the  CliristianR  residing  in  his  ter- 
ritory. This  year  (1890)  British  influence  lias, 
by  special  treaty,  been  established  in  Uganda, 
and  Lake  Victoria  Nyanai  woy  erelong  be  con- 
nected with  Uombasa  by  railroad. 

After  all  its  vicissitudes,  the  missionary  wnrk 
now  seems  well  established,  and  its  friends  are 
liopeful  of  a  great  future.  (See  article  Church 
Missionary  Society.) 

Kiiragme,  a  dependency  of  Uganda,  bounded 
on  the  west  and  north  by  the  Tangure  Etiver. 
limited  on  the  sonlh  by  Uzinza,  and  having 
Victoria  Nyanza  on  the  east,  covers  abont  6,000 
square  miles  of  evergreen  hills  and  fertile  val- 
leys, interspersed  with  lakes  like  the  Eaverii, 
which  i^peke  and  Grant  thought  lovely  enough 
to  1)6  called  the  African  "  Windemiere."  Hot 
springs  in  the  northwest  fornish  a  health  re- 
sort  for  the  surrounding  populations.  Tlie 
language  is  Zonyora,  a  Bfntu  dialect,  and  the 
people  belong  mostly  to  the  Wanyambo  stock. 
The  country,  except  in  a  few  districts,  is  thinly 
populated  ;  Waralianjc,  the  capital,  at  n  height 
of  4,300  feet  above  the  sea,  overlooks  Lake 'Win- 
dermere. Ivotj',  coffee,  and  other  native  prod- 
uce are  given  in  exchange  for  woven  goods, 
siilt,  and  European  wares. 

MuiKd-limd. — Id  November,  1B8G,  a  conven. 
tion  was  held  at  London  to  niark  tlie  respective 
"  spheres  of  influence"  of  England  and  Ger- 
many in  Eaift  Africa.  Ilk  this  convention  Masni- 
land  fell  to  the  portion  oi  England.  It  is  ft 
inonntainous  region  of  audeHned  extent,  lying 
between  Zanzibar  and  Lake  Victoria  Nyanza, 
witli  Mount  Keuia  and  the  Tana  Estuary  in  the 
north,  while  Hi  aouthern  boundary  passes  to  the 
north  of  Mount  Kilima-Njaro  and  Usambara, 
touching  Victoria  Nyanza  at  Kavirondoland. 
This  territory  covers  an  area  of  about  55,000 
square  miles,  and  bas  a  population  of  perhaps 
2,000,000.  It  is  one  of  the  most  be antifnl  re- 
gions of  Central  Africa,  and  has  a  vigorous  and 
in  some   sections   an   industrious   population. 


Traversing  this  region  from  southeast  to  north- 
we!>t  is  a  great  volcanic  Assure,  containing 
flooded  depressions  of  salt  and  fresh  water  lakes, 
flanked  on  either  side  by  elevated  plateans 
crowned  by  towering  heights.  Uonnt  Kenia 
reaches  a  height  of  16,100  feet  above  the  sea  ; 
at  the  soitthem  terminus  of  tlie  saline  Dogilani 
steppe  stands  Blount  Gelei,  14,000  feet  high, 
and  Monnt  Kilima-Kjaro,  where  the  continental 
iiHcent  from  the  sea-coast  at  Mombasa  reaches 
its  crown,  is  the  highest  mountain  in  Africa. 
This  mountain  consists  of  a  huge  volcanic  mass, 
CO  miles  long  by  50  wide,  nnd  rising  in  one  of 
its  peaks,  lately  ascended  by  a  Gorman  expe- 
dition under  the  direction  of  Dr.  lleyer,  to  the 
height  of  19,<iQ0  feet.  Tlie  region  strelcliing 
from  tho  ocean  to  the  fluvial  basins  of  the  Up- 
per Tanganl,  Sabaki,  and  Tana  has  been  com- 
liared  to  a  floor  over  which  the  running  waters 
have  fiftced  variegated  designs.  This  region  is 
called  Nyika,  or  Savage  Land.  Along  the  coast 
•inJ  toward  the  interior,  where  the  Kyika  plains 
lire  Interrupted  by  liighlands  which  inlerce^t 
the  moisture  -  bearing  clouds,  vegetation  is 
abundant.  Tropical  vef;etation  and  that  ol 
western  Europe  find  their  haunts  in  the 
diversified  physical  conditions  of  the  country. 
The  fierce  and  lawless  Masai  (Nnba-Fulah 
group)  roam  chiefly  over  the  scrubby  and  arid 
plains,  while  the  agricnltural  Bantu  tribes 
ooonpy  the  more  fertile  regions.  The  Kiswa- 
liili  language  is  the  general  inediam  of  inter- 
course. The  Imperial  British  East  Africa  Com- 
pany,  which  reptesenla  the  British  authority  in 
East  Africa,  bas  its  principal  port  at  Mombasa, 
which  place,  it  is  afllrmed,  will  erelong  rival 
Zanzibar  in  its  commerce.  Other  islands  also 
along  the  coast  are  being  fortified  and  garri- 
soned in  order  to  control  commerce  and  oppose 
the  slave-trade.  A  railway  is  projected  from 
Mombasa  ultimately  to  reach  Victoria  Kyanza. 
'rhe  capital  of  the  company  is  to  be  increased 
to  |6, 000,000.  Early  in  September  of  1889  it 
was  announced  in  London  that  the  Snltan  o£ 
Zanzibar  had  conceded  to  this  company  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  island  and  port  of  Lawn, 
and  the  potts  on  the  northern  mainland— Kis- 
mayn.  Bravo.  Magadisho,  and  Warshiekh^thus 
giving  the  company  700  miles  of  coast  and  the 
fine  water-way  of  the  Tana  Kiver.  The  AVa- 
snmbara.  who  have  been  strongly  influenced  by 
their  proximity  to  the  coast  people  ;  the  Wavu- 
vu,  powerful  felicbnien  in  the  Ii'angani  basin  ; 
the  friendly  Walaveta,  southeast  of  Ki'imn- 
Njaro ;  the  Waschaga,  skilled  agriculturists, 
occupying  the  southern  slopes  of  the  Kilima- 
Kjaro  ;  the  Wanyika.  superstitions  but  brave, 
forming  a  group  of  about  a  dozen  tribes,  and 
occupying  the  plains  north  of  the  Pnngani 
River  far  into  the  interior  ;  the  agricultural 
Fokomo,  between  Mombasa  and  the  mouth  of 
llio  Tana  River  ;  the  roving  Wakamba.  to  the 
north  and  northwest  of  Kilima-Njaro  ;  the 
^Vakwafl,  mountaineers  of  the  northwest, 
formerly  dreaded,  now  largely  settled  and  in- 
dustrions,  are  (except  the  last)  Bantu  tribes  who 
have  hitherto  carried  on  a  bitter  struggle  for 
ascendancy  wilh  the  Masai  and  Galla  tribes. 

Missionary  work  was  commenced  in  1841,  at 
Mombasa,  by  the  Church  Missionary  Society 
In  1883  a  mission  station  was  opened  at  Sagalla 
under  the  Ndnra  Hills,  about  100  miles  from  the 
coast.  Subsequently  to  Bishop  Hannington's 
visit,  in  1885,  another  station  was  established, 
this  time  at  Mosohi,  on  the  southern  slopes  of 
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tha  Kilima-Njaro.  This  society  has  Ktations 
also  at  Freietown,  on  tbe  mninliiilid  opposite 
Momba)ia,  and  tit  KisuluttDi,  15  miles  in- 
land, where  numbers  ot  Wanj'ika  have  come 
nnder  Cbristinn  instruction,  and  many  have 
been  baplizecl.  Tbe  Unileil  Methodist  Free 
Church   Mission  has    stations    at  Jom  d 

Rib6. 

Zaitiibar.—la  1888  the  German  East  Af 
Company  acquired  from  tbe  Saltan  of  Z     zib 
a  flCtv  years'  lease  of  tbe  coast,  with  r  gbL    t 
all  duties  and  tolls.     This  concession,  t  g  th 
with  the  iresults  of  tbe  convention  with  £  gl      1 
already  referred  to  (see  Masai-land),  gi        ( 
many  llie  protectorate   of    a   region  c  g 

about   151,(100   square   miles,  inclnding  p 

proximate  population  of  3,000,000,     It  I 

minous  on  the  north  with  tbe  British  Pr        t 
ate  oE  Alasai-land,  is  bounded  on  tbe  s     tb  by 
tbe  RovuiDft  River  and  on  the  west  b        1 
connecting  the  Victoria  Nyanza  and  Lak   >     ei 
The  Germans  commenced  at  once  estnbl    b    g 
stations,  commercial  and  missionrtry,  p        1    g 
for  the  reclamation  of  tbis  regioti — so  f      li 
ever,  with  disastrous  results.     The  tribe      1  tl 
interior  have  united  with  the  Arabs  a    1  S 
bilis  to  resist  the  German  occupation.    St 
established  at  Simaberg,  in  the  heart    f  U 
gam,  160  miles  from  tbe  coast  ;  at  Koro 
Usambara  ;  in  the  Khutu  country,  south  I 

Usagarn,  and  a  station  established  ab  t  10(. 
miles  lip  the  river  Wami,  have  nearly  U  b 
rnineil.  Other  disasters  have  occurred,  cou- 
merca  being  destroyed,  the  German  Protestant 
Mission  at  Dar-ea- Salaam  nnd  the  German 
Roman  Catholic  iMistiion  at  Vugu  dismantled, 
travel  rendered  perilous,  nnd  many  massacres 
occasioned.  At  tbe  present  time  (May,  WMj 
a  n-ai  is  waging  between  the  German  troops  and 
the  still  turbulent  natives.  Success  is  attend- 
ing the  arms  of  the  former,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
the  country  will  erelong  be  peaceably  ])os- 
sessed.  The  German  East  African  Stenmsljip 
Company,  subsidized  by  the  government,  is  to 
establish  a  line  betn-een  Hamliur.j  and  Delngoa 
Bay.  The  steamers  of  a  coast  line  are  to  call  at 
the  principal  towns  between  Delagoa  Bay  and 
Mombasa.  The  densely  peopled  island  of  Zan- 
zibar, about  20  miles  Irom  the  coast,  is  fertile 
and  well  cultivated,  yielding  seveial  annual 
crops  oC  corn  and  manioc,  the  staple  food  of  the 
people.  The  seaboard  (Uie  Swaliili  coast)  is  a 
swampy  and  alluvial  region,  intersected  by 
numerous  streams.  The  climate  is  malarious, 
the  rainfall  abundant,  and  vegetation  luxuriant 
All  the  tropical  plants  and  several  European 
species  flourish.  Monnlain  ranges,  towatd 
which  tbe  coast  region  gently  rises,  separate 
this  resion  from  the  plateaus  which  form  the 
water-shed  between  tbe  sources  of  the  seaward 
rivers  and  of  those  of  the  Congo  region.  The 
region  west  of  Usagara  and  Nguru,  consisting  oE 
waterless  plains,  have  a  dry  climate  and  are 
largely  sterile.  The  first  of  these  plains  sepa- 
rates the  Usagara  from  the  populous  district  of 
Ug(^o.  Beyond  that  district  a  second  avid 
plain  Bs  crossed,  and  the  water-shed,  averaging 
from  4.000  to  5,000  feet  above  tbe  level  ot  the 
sea,  is  reached.  Hence  Hows  tlie  Shimnyu  River 
noTthw„rd  to  the  Victoria  Nyanza, '  whence 
emerging  it  becomes  tbe  Nile.  The  Rufigi 
also  rises  here  and  flows  eastward  to  the  Indian 
Ocean,  nnd  streams  which  empty  into  Lake 
Tanganika,  and  (hence  find  their  way  to  the 
Congo,   have   their  birth  here,     Unyanyembe 
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(KazeU  or  Taboro),  in  the  midet  of  this  dis- 
trict, is  an  important  trading  centre,  550  miles 
from  the  coast. 

The  principal  inhabitants  of  the  German  Pro- 
tectorate are  ; 

1  The  Waswnhili  (\rabic  Sahil,  coast),  the 
p    pi       f     b  t       d  island  of   Zanzibar. 

Tb  J  t    B     t        t    k,   and  while   inler- 

m    gl   1       th  gr     t     from  all  the  neigh, 

b        g       g  h  national   unity   sap- 

pi  ed   by  tb        P    '  ^'^   ^^^    Mohammc- 

1  1  g  Th     Arab    lement  has  enriched 

1  t  d  d  th  1  g  lage.  modified  their 
sag  11      1  p   1   h    r  trading  instincts. 

Th  K  h  I  h  b  me  tbe  general  medi- 
f     te  w  th  h   tribesof  the  interior, 

d        pi.       f  as  f  the  12  most  impor- 

t        1     g     ^        f  tl  Id.  with  reference  to 

tl  t  h    h   t  is  spoken.     Besides 

th     B  bl         d  I  gious  treatises,  it  pos- 

1  1  II  t  of  proverbs,  legends, 
poem  tc  d  t  1  I  ture  is  receiving  eon- 
t  Th    Arabic  alphabet  is  being 

pi      d  by  th    E  m  The  Wuawahili  have 

llyd  prt     tprtln  rendering  aid  as 

ri  t      to  African  explorers. 

Th      ^\  asn    rn         habiting     chiefly    the 

If    gam  h  ghl      I         I     h   separate   the   coast 

1  tl  t       r  plateaus,   have,   in 

£  tl  1         1         18  more  or  less  civil. 

1  th      gh      t  with  explorers,  while 

tb        1  ns  nrelieve<l   barbarism. 

Their  Inngnageis  widely  extended.    Tbe  jiieroed 

lowpr  lobe  oC  the  ear,  which  sometimes  hangs 

down  so  as  to  touch  the  shoulder,  serves  to  bold 

tobacco- pouches,   instruuients,   etc.,   and   is   a 

mark  of    freedom.       Slaves  ore  forbidden   to 

pierce  or  ornament  the  ears. 

3,  The  Wazaramo  are  coterminous  with  the 
Wasn-ahili  on  the  west.  Contact  with  the 
coast  people  bus  had  a  civilizing  iiiMnence  upon 
some  of  the  tribes,  who  wear  the  Arab  dress  and 
have  discontinued  many  of  the  ferocious  prac- 
tices which  still  prevail  among  their  hin  in  tlio 
remoter  districts.  They  do  not  pmclise  cir- 
cumcision, though  la  many  respects  under  Mo- 
hamuiedau  intiuence.  Their  jiosscssion  of  fire- 
arms renders  them  formidable  ^ave -hunters. 
f:lave-hunting  expeditions  htuX  feuds  among  the 
tribes  serve  to  cut  off  some  of  the  seaports  from 
all  intercourse  with  tlia  interior,  except  for  the 
exportation  of  slaves  ;  but  tha  establishment  of 
German  authority  will  result  in  controlling  the 
slave-trade,  opening  up  routes  of  trade  with  nil 
parts  of  the  interior,  and  developing  the  rich 
mineral,  ogricultnral.  and  commercial  resources 
of  tbe  countrj-.  The  missionary  societies  occu- 
pying stations  in  the  regions  above  described 

1.  The  Englisli  Universities'  Missions  in  Zan- 
ziliar.  both  island  and  miiinlatid.  with  Mlatiolis 
in  the  Usambam  country  and  in  the  Itovuma 
district. 

2.  The  Church  Missionary  Society,  which  has 
a  station  180  miles  inland,  in  the  "Ungurn  dis- 
trict, while  40  miles  farther,  on  the  western 
borders  o(  Usagam,  i^  tbe  important  stfilion  ot 
Mpwapwa,  and  in  the  district  of  Unyanyembe 
is  the  station  of  Uyni. 

3.  The  Roman  Catholic  Missions,  which  have 
their  headquarters  at  IJagamoyo. 

The  Zmnhtsi,  in  volume  and  the  extent  of  its 
basin,  is  surpassed  on  the  African  Continent 
only  by  the  (^ongo,  the  Nile,  and  the  Niger. 
During  its  course  of  about  1,200  miles  it  drains 
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an  area  of  nhoat  600,000  square  miles.  The 
eastern  slope  of  tbe  coQlineut  in  Hiis  belt  coni- 
menues  near  tlie  Atlanlio.  The  Kubango, 
which  many  explorers  think  sends  a,  portion  of 
its  waters  ultimately  to  the  Zonibesi.  rises  iu 
the  Bihe  region,  about  230  miles  eastward  from 
the  Atlantic  coast.  Tliree  slreaius — the  Lunge- 
hungo,  tlie  Leeambye.  and  tlie  Leeba—rising  in 
the  region  immediately  east  of  the  Bihu  and 
south  of  tbe  tenth  degree  of  soutb  latitude, 
■unite  to  form  the  Upper  Zambesi,  which  was 
discovered  by  Livingstone,  and  which,  after 
flowing  south  through  Barotsu,  tUTDS  east,  join- 
ing tlie  Chob6  and  passing  over  Viotoria  Falls. 
The  Middle  Zambesi  continues  northeast  tow- 
ard Ziimbo  (wliich  is  the  farthest  inland  Irad. 
ing-post  of  the  Porti^uese)  and,  as  the  Lower 
ZftDibesi,  curves  southward  to  the  Indian  Ocean, 
which  it  enters  through  five  mouths  at  about 
18^  south  latitude.  Its  walera  are  derived 
chiefly  from  the  northern  plateaus  lying  be- 
tween Lake  Nyassnand  Angola,  and  which  form 
the  water-shed  betn-een  Central  and  t^outhern 
Africa.  Its  ohief  tributaries  are  the  Loangwa 
and  the  Shir£,  which  latter  drains  Lake  Nyassa. 
Tbe  couise  of  the  river  is  inteixupted  by  rapids 
and  cataracts,  offering  serious  obstruction  to 
navigation.  This  area  Las  a  less  copious  rain- 
fall, a  less  diversified  vegetation,  inferior  nat- 
ural resources,  and  is  less  populous  than  the 
Congo  region.  Tlie  Portuguese  claim  the  whole 
region,  and  showed  on  maps  a  Portuguese 
Africa  e:itending  from  the  Indian  Ocean  to  An- 
gola. The  claim  was  allowed  by  the  Germans 
and  French  iu  188C,  but  refused  by  England. 
The  population  is  at  present  perhaps  not  more 
than  4,000.000  or  5,000,000,  wTiereas  the  region 
mifjht  siipjiort  200,000,(X)0.  Devastating  wars 
have  depopalated  it.  The  Portuguese  authority 
centres  in  Mozauibiqne  (island  and  town)  and 
the  capital  of  a  region  of  the  same  name  extend- 
ing along  the  coast  from  Capo  Delgado,  on  the 
Eovuma,  to  Lorenzo- Jlaryues,  on  the  soutb 
side  of  Delagoa  Bay.  This  strip  of  territory  is 
about  1,'200  miles  in  lei^{th,  with  indefinite 
bonndaries  toward  the  interior. 

Comulenciug  in  1503,  a  few  settlements  and 
military  posts  have  been  established  along  the 
coast  and  on  the  Zambesi  as  far  as  Zuinbo,  out- 
side of  which  posts  the  Portuguese  authority  is 
hut  feebly  felt.  Little  has  lieen  done  until 
recently  to  explore  the  country  and  develop  its 
resources.  The  slave  trade  was  almost  the  only 
traffic  carried  on,  and  the  beaten  tracks  were 
jealouslv  guarded  by  the  dealers.  The  climate 
is  subject  to  sudden  changes,  but  the  wean 
annual  temperature  is  high,  and,  with  moderate 
care,  danger  to  health  is  avoided.  Tlie  whole 
region  is  intersected  by  numerous  rivers  and  is 
very  fertile,  but  the  tsetse  fly  is  in  some  dis. 
triots  very  destructive.*  Valuable  timbers  are 
found  in  the  forests.  The  mineral  resources 
(gold,  copper,  iron,  and  coal)  are  of  exceptional 
importance.  The  Chinde  Elver.  45  miles  south 
of  Qnaqna,  it  is  now  said,  proves  to  be  a  mouth 
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In  llie  I'BglBm  botders  of  Che  Tpai 

t  ttie  conree  of  the  Limpopo  It  Is  very  de- 

n  seenis  to  follow  the  larger  game  northward, 
oni  11  IB  not  known  how  far  to  the  north  it  is  fonnd.  The 
"ilv-belle''  Hre  well  known  to  Ihe  natives.  The  fly  is 
ahmitlheelzeof  the  common  honse-H/.  Its  Wteissald  lo 
he  fatal  to  the  horse,  ox,  and  doa,  but  Is  innocuoue  lo  man. 
No  cnre  is  known  for  it,  and  death  supervenes  after  days 
or,  tt  may  be,  weeks  of  Brailual  deterioration. 
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of  the  Zambesi,  and  furnishes  a  channel  three 
fathoms  deep  and  500  yards  wide,  and  good  an- 
chorage. An  ordinary  steamer  can.  thus  pasa 
directly  into  tbe  river  and  on  to  Lake  Nyassa. 
Hitherto  goods,  after  several  days'  journey  up 
tbe  Quaqua,  had  to  be  carried  8  miles  over  a 
swampy  depression  to  tbe  Zambesi,  where  they 
were  transferred  1^  tbe  small  Zambesi  steamers. 
We  will  refer  in  order  to  the  various  districts- 
of  this  r^ton— viz.,  the  dominion  of  the  Ma- 
quas,  Nyasealand,  Barots^,  Lake  Nyanza,  Mate- 
beleland,  Oazaland,  and  Delagoa  Bay. 

The  ilaqiias  are  the  dominant  people  north 
o(  the  Zambesi,  their  domain  stretching  to  the 
Namnli  Highlands  and  the  sources  of  the  Lu- 
jenda.  They  are  governed  by  petty  despots. 
The  tribes  are  frequently  at  war  with  each 
other,  and  large  sections  of  fertile  country  are 
almost  completely  depopalated.  The  Mawas  (u 
Maqua  tribe)  still  eat  human  flesh.  Spirit  wor- 
ship is  universal. 

jVj«ssiiiand.  — Lake  Nyassa  is  about  300  miles 
long,  varying  from  14  to  GO  wide,  and  covers 
an  area  of  12,000  stjuare  miles.  It,  like  tbe 
Tanganyika,  is  formed  by  a  fissure  in  the  earth's 
sortace.  Furious  gales  sweep  over  it,  render- 
ing care  in  navigation  necessary.  It  is  drained 
by  the  Shirfe  Kiver,  which  sweeps  over  the 
Morohison  Falls,  where  navigation  from  the 
lake  is  arrested.  By  means  of  the  latch  discov 
ered  channel  afforded  by  the  Clnndt  River, 
navigation  between  Mutchison  Falls  and  the 
ocean  is  uninterrupted.  The  lake  Is  nearly 
surrounded  by  mountains.  The  northern  range 
is  called  the  Livingstone.  The  most  northerly 
Portuguese  station  is  Shirongi  on  the  Shire 
The  densest  population  is  found  at  Karonga, 
on  the  northwestern  shore  of  the  lake  This 
region  is  unhealthy  in  tbe  rain\  season  during 
which  the  missionaries  resort  to  llombera,  in. 
the  upper  part  of  tbe  valley.  Kota  Kota,  on  the 
west  coaft,  120  miles  from  the  southern  ex- 
tremity, is  the  great  centre  of  trede,  and  was  a 
great  market  for  slaves.  Kiswahili  is  the  domi- 
nant tongue.  Ninety  miles  south  of  Nyassa,  in 
the  Shire  upland,  is  lilantyre,  founded  in  1(IT& 
by  Scotch  missionaries,  and  named  after  Liv- 
ingstone's birthplace.  Its  elevation  above  the 
sea  level  is  3,400  feet.  Blantyre  is  connected 
with  the  network  of  routes  between  Zambesi 
and  Tanganyika.  Itlandala,  near  Blantyre,' is  the 
central  station  of  the  African  Lakes  Society, 
whose  purpose  is  to  establish  factories,  carry  on 
traffic,  and  develop  enterprise  on  Christian 
principles.  Lake  Shirwa,  east  of  the  Shir6 
Biver  and  near  the  head  waters  of  the  Lnjenda, 
was  discovered  by  Livingstone  in  1850.  It  baa 
an  area  of  720  square  miles.  The  original  in. 
habitants  of  the  Bovuma  basin  have  been  al- 
most exterminated  within  recent  periods  by  the 
Magwangwara.  who  dwell  to  the  north  of  the 
Bovuma,  along  the  northeast  shores  of  the 
Nyassa.andby  theWanindi.oftheeasternshores. 
From  this  source  many  thousands  of  slaves 
have  been  procured  for  the  coast  traffic.  These 
conquerors  adopted  the  garb  and  usages  of  the 
Zulu-Kaflrs.  'Ihe  reports  of  tbe  miasionariee 
at  tbe  different  stations  of  this  region  tell  at 
tbe  present  time  (ISUO)  of  the  pitiless  ravages  of 
the  Arab  slave-traders,  who  are  making  desper- 
ate etTorts  to  secure  their  traffic  against  all  the 
civilizing  infiueaces  now  making  themselves 
felt  in  Africa,  These  districts,  occupied  by  the 
African  Lakes  Trading  Company  and  by  mis- 
of  the  Established  and  Free  Churches 
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of  Scotland  B.aA  of  the  L'niversilies  Missiun  of 
England,  imtvirnll.v  ileprecttle  llie  estabiishment 
of  Portuguese  aHthonty  over  tlie  couni.r.v,  and 
prefer  to  rec^^aize  tlie  British  asoeDitaDcy. 

The  Barohi  occuin-  the  valley  of  the  Up- 
per Zambesi,  a  -riisl  nntl  populous  plain.  IHO 
miles  long  by  30  to  35  broad,  subject  to  period- 
ical inondations  and  resultftn.t  fevers.  The 
Barotsg  Empire  xcas  founded  by  o,  Basuto  con- 
queror.  The  Barotsg  sncceeded  in  thTowiug 
off  the  foreign  yoke,  but  the  kingdom  tras  itiain- 
tained.  It  was  described  ns  including,  in  I8T0, 
18  large  nations  subdivided  into  over  lUO  tribes. 
Each  tribe  speaks  its  own  dialect,  but  Lesuto, 
the  tongue  of  the  esterminatcd  BasuUi  (llako- 
lolo)  conquerors,  is  the  eonimon  medium  of 
communication.  The  region  occupied  by  tribes 
subject  to  the  Barotsc  kingdom  covers  an  area 
of  about  1CK),(H)U  square  miles,  -with  a  popula- 
tion of  perhtips  l,00i),CH>U.  Europeans  are  barely 
tolerated  in  the  conntry.  Grain,  vegetables, 
and  cattle  abound.  The  villages  are  built  on 
artificial  mounds  for  protection  against  the  in. 
undations  of  the  Zambesi.  The  people  worship 
the  sun  and  the  nen'  moon,  and  observe  feasts 
at  the  gmves  of  iheir  ancestors.  The  miesiona 
of  the  French  Protestants  have  been  very  suc- 
cessful among  the  Bflrotse,  and  hits  reports 
speak  of  a  great  jiart  of  the  Barotsfi  tribes  ac- 
cepting Cliristinnity. 

Laki  Ngami  (about  3.000  feet  above  the 
Bea  level)  is  the  centre  of  a  district  lying  be. 
tween  Matebeleland  and  Damnra.  Many  parts 
of  this  district  are  sufflciently  watered  to  sup- 
port a  luxuriant  forest  growth,  while  elsewhere 
only  thorny  plants,  scrub,  and  dreary  wastes  of 
sand  are  visible.  From  May  to  July,  the  rainy 
season,  the  country  is  laiyely  changed  into  a 
system  of  swampy  feus  and  lagoons.  The  na- 
tive tribes  are  the  Bayeye,  snid  to  number 
about  200,000  souls,  and  though  very  supersti- 
tious, are  yet  spoken  of  as  peaceful,  honest,  and 
industrious  ;  and  the  Balunda  (akin  to  those 
of  the  Congo  basin),  inhose  forests  furnish  most 
of  the  beeswax  exported  from  Loanda  and  Ben- 
guela. 

On  the  eastern  shores  of  Lake  Ngami  is  a  sta- 
tion of  the  London  Missionary  Society. 

MaiehfMand  lies  between  the  Middle  Zam- 
besi  and  the  Limpopo.  The  authority  of  its 
ruler  (Lobengula)  extends  west  from  the  bor- 
ders  of  Umzila's  kingdom  to  Lake  Ngnmi,  over  a 
population  variously  estimated  at  Irom  200,(M)0 
Bouls  to  six  times  that  number.  It  forms  a 
part  of  the  lately  projected  British  Zambesi. 
In  December,  1889.  the  British  Government 
granted  a  charter  to  the  British  South  Atri- 
can  Company,  whose  sphere  of  operations 
extends  over  the  whole  region  north  of  Be- 
chuanaland  to  the  Zambesi,  covering  an  area  of 
about  400,000  square  miles,  3  times  the  size 
of  Great  Britain.  This  company  is  authorized 
to  abolish  slavery  and  to  regulate  the  ttafiic  in 
intoxicating  drinks.  The  territory  covered  by 
this  charter  has  great  deposits  of  gold.  The 
vast  table-land  of  the  north  and  northeast  has 
an  elevation  of  about  5,000  feet,  and  is  well 
watered,  with  a  rich  soil  and  fine  climate.  The 
Matebele,  so  called  from  an  immense  shield 
behind  which  they  were  "  hidden  "  in  war, 
were  originally  a  band  of  Zulu  warriors,  whose 
ranks  were  recruited  from  the  lands  they  con- 
quered. They  are  very  fierce,  daring,  and 
proud.  The  present  king  (1890)  is  tyrannical 
and  obstinately  heathen,  and  there  is  great  nn- 
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rest  among  his  people  on  account  of  the  gather- 
ing of  gotd'seekers  upon  the  frontiers.  This 
state  of  affairs  induced  the  king  to  send  a  dele- 
gation to  l^ueen  Victoria,  asking  aid  against  in- 
truders. But,  notwithstanding  Lobengula' s 
apparently  friendly  attitude,  fears  are  enter- 
tained that  the  EnglisUiJouClt  African  Company 
wilt  be  compelled  to  engage  in  a  protracted 
struggle  in  order  to  secure  from  the  king  Lis 
promised  concessions.  The  JMskalaka  and 
M^ishono  were  the  former  mastei's  of  the  land. 
The  former  were  nearly  exterminated,  the  latter 
form  the  substratum  of  the  northern  popula- 
tion, and  ore  very  industrious.  Of  the  subject 
races  who  still,  on  account  of  their  distance 
from  the  royal  residence,  are,  to  some  degree, 
poliiically  independent,  ace  the  Banyai,  dis- 
tinguished by  their  physical  strength,  light 
comple::iDU,  cleanly  habits,  and  by  the  respect 
paid  lo  women.  The  London  Minsionory  i^o- 
cjety  established  stations  at  Imyati  and  Hope 
Fountain  in  18C0. 

Gaznluni}  extends  from  tbe  Zambesi  lo  the 
Linipopo,  and  from  the  sea  to  Matebeklnnd.  It 
is  sunielimes  called  I'nizila's  kingdom,  and  is 
now  (1890)  ruled  by  his  son  Gungunyanu.  It 
covers  about  112,000  square  miles,  and  has 
500,000  of  a  population.  Extensive  plains 
slope  from  the  coast  to  the  inland  platEuns. 
The  const  regions  suffer  from  lack  of  rain,  but 
the  inland  region  is  well  watered  anil  fertile. 
The  country  is  capable  of  sustaining  a  vast 
population,  and  has  rich  luineral  deposits. 
Changes  of  temperature  are  often  very  sndden. 
The  fauna  is  diversified.  The  tsetse  fly  and  a 
species  of  termite  are  in  some  districts  very  de- 
structive. Tlie  king  has  quite  recently  become 
a  vassal  of  the  Portuguese  Government.  He 
has  been  hitherto  profoundly  jealous  of  the 
presence  of  Europeans,  and  under  the  influence 
of  Porlngueee  agents,  refused  (in  July,  1889)  to 
allow  Protestant  missionaries  lo  establish  a  mis- 
sion among  the  people.  In  the  southern  part 
of  this  region  the  only  town  on  the  coast 
hitherto  occupied  by  the  Portuguese  as  a  sta- 
tion is  called  Inhambane.  It  is  a  centre  of  the 
Moslem  Propi^onda,  and  was,  in  1883,  chosen 
by  American  missionaries  as  a  Xiaso  of  opera- 
tions for  their  projected  work  in  the  country. 
The  Tongas  (a  name  applied  in  a  collective 
sense  to  the  Iribes  originally  inhabiting  Ibe 
land,  and  who  were  conquered  by  tbe  northern 
Zulus,  or  Lnndins,  under  Umziia)  are  a  peace- 
ful and  industrious  people.  Their  language 
has  lately  been  reduced  to  writing,  and  a  hymn- 
book  and  the  whole  New  Testament  have  been 
translated.  The  publication  of  Ibe  latter  waisi 
completed  on  March  Ist,  18S9.  The  Zulu  lan- 
guage is  spoken  by  a  great  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  it  seems  to  be  the  policy  of  the  king  to 
enforce  the  leaching  of  that  language  through, 
out  bis  dominion.  There  are  two  other  exten- 
sively spoken  langtiages— the  Isisena,  spoken 
from  tbe  Sabi  lo  the  Buzl  ;  the  Isinhlwenga, 
south  of  the  Sabi.  North  of  tlie  Biui  the  Sena 
language  is  spoken  by  a  people  who  only  occa- 
sionally use  the  Zulu.  The  missionaries  of  the 
American  Bnard  have  stations  at  Inhnmbane 
and  at  one  or  two  other  points  farther  inland. 
Tbe  Roman  Catholics,  under  Portuguese  pro- 
tection, have  stations  on  the  coast  and  in  the 


Delagoa  Bay,  a  Portuguese  poss 
of  the  Limpopo,   is  the   capital   of  a   region 
of  unreclaimed   primeval   forest.     Its  area   is 
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about  15.000  sq^nare  miles,  and  its  populntion 
80.000.  A  very  line  liarbor,  it  must  iiciinire 
great  importance  as  the  natural  outlet  of  the 
Limpopo  bunia  and  nf  tlie  States  on  the  South 
African  plateaus.  The  English  clitiined  posseS' 
BJon  of  it,  but  their  claim,  referred  to  orbitra- 
lion,  was  disallowed  in  18T5  by  President 
MoJIahon,  Lorenzo  Marrjues,  tlie  principal 
town  oE  the  district,  is  very  insalnbrionHdnimg 
the  hoi  season,  but  th<i  island  of  Inyak  is  used 
bj  tiie  nntivoB  at  a  kind  of  snnituriani.  A  rail- 
road has  bepn  opened  from  Lorenzo  Manjues, 
'which  already  extends  inland  a  distance  of  Si 
miles,  crossing  ths  Transvaal  border. 

TWinsvaal,  or  Soalh  jl/riciit  BepMlc,  an  auton- 
omous State,  though  accepling  the  nominal 
Buzentioty  ol  Great  Britain.  Its  boundaries 
•.vera  precisely  defined  in  1884.  On  the  north 
and  northwest  the  Limpopo  separates  It  from 
Mntebeleland.  It  is  separated  from  Orange 
Free  State  and  Natal,  on  the  south,  by  the  Vnal 
and  the  Buffalo,  and  on  the  east,  f  roni  Gazaland 
and  Zaloland.  by  the  Labonibo  range.  Its 
western  boundary  is  formed  by  the  TlfarJco  and 
the  Hart,  and  an  irregular  line  between  these 
streams,  separating  it  from  Bochnanaiand.  It 
lies  about  50  miles  from  (be  ocean  at  Delagoa 
Bay,  has  a  mean  altitude  of  over  3,000  feet,  and 
covers  about  116,0U0  square  miles,  sustaining  a 
population  varioosly  set  down  at  from  3fiO,000  to 
800,000.  Tlie  nplaud  regions  drained  bv  the 
Vaoi  lliver  (Hoi^e  Veld),  from  4,000  to  7,000 
feet  high,  inclades  most  of  the  richest  mineral 
districts,  and  has  a  healthful  climate.  The 
eastern  terrace  lands  (Banken  Yeld)  include 
Swaziland  and  the  Upper  Map nta  Valley.  These 
lands  are  low-lying,  some  being  not  more  than 
2,000  feet  high.  Bosch  Veld,  tlie  inner  plateaus, 
3,000  to  4,000  feet  high,  is  largely  steppe  land, 
and  suitable  for  grazing.  On  tbe  whole,  the 
climate  is  inTigorating.  Along  tlie  rivet  valleys 
and  in  tbe  low -lying  districts  fever  is  endemic. 
The  rainfall  is  unequally  distributed.  Its  min- 
eral resources  are  abundant  and  the  land  fertile. 
The  settlers  have  chietly  busied  tbemselv  th 
stock  raising,  thougll  the  tsetse  fly  prov  j 

destmctive  in  the  river  tracts  and  terrace  I      1 
A  tsetse  belt  40   miles  wide   along  the  L 
popo  bars  the  progress  of  settlement  in  th  t 
direction. 

British  settlers,  attracted  bymining  int        I 
are  increasing  in  numbers.     The  Boers  (p 
ants),  nearly  50,000  in  number,  are  the  de      nd 
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official  language.  In  Transvaal  tbe  Society  tor 
the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  the  Berlin  Eian- 
gelical  Lutheran,  Wesleyan  Methodist.  Paris 
llvnngelical  Missionary  Society,  Swiss  Canton 
De  Yaud,  Hermansbni^    Society,   and     Dutch 


African  Boer  States.  Its  western  boundary  is 
Griqnaland  West ;  its  southern  is  Cape  Colony  ; 
its  eastern.  Basutoland  and  K'atal,  and  i(s 
northern,  the  Transvaal.  It  has  an  area  of 
about  42,000  square  miles  and  a  population  of 
liO.OOO  whites  and  7-2,600  natives.  It  has  but 
Utile  arable  land,  except  in  tlie  eastern  part, 
near  the  foot  of  the  hills.  The  pasture  lands 
form  tha  chief  source  of  wealth.  The  British 
restored  its  autonouiy  to  the  Slate  in  1854,  on 
condition  of  a  pledge  that  slavery  be  not  rein- 
troduced. Butch  is  the  official  language,  but 
English  is  making  rapid  headway,  and  repre- 
sents the  culture  of  the  country. 

Tbe  Society  for  tlie  Propagation  oE  the  Gos- 
rel,  th  Wesleran  Missi  nan-  So'ictv  anl  the 
B    1  n  M  ss  I     th    h  i  I 

T(m<i  t     I  p      g    th      I       1  ast 

1     d    b  t   eed  D  li^      Baj       d  Z  1  I      1        1 

I    1    t,   th      1    e     1  g  11  d   Lak     St 
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All  p  lit     1     gbt  rr  d  t    tl  1 

by  the  nhites.  The  old  masters  are  onlj  toler 
ated,  and  are  not  allowed  the  right  of  suffrage. 
Officers  of  government  (Volksraad)  must  be 
Protestants  and  land-owners,  and  at  least  15 
years  resident  in  tbe  country.     Dutch  is  the 


t    t     3    »0 
7,000  sqnare  miles, 

&Qaziiand  lies  farther  inland,  beyond  tbe  Ln- 
bombu  range,  and  between  tbe  Transvaal  pla- 
teaus and  Delagoa  Bay.  Its  areais '2.500  square 
miles,  and  its  population,  80,000.  The  people 
enjoy  a  semi- independence  under  a  native 
ruler.  Their  chief  is  one  of  the  wealthiest  per- 
sons in  South  Afiica,  on  account  of  the  tolls 
paid  him  by  the  nnmerous  companies  which 
work  the  gold-mines  In  bis  territory.  In  1888 
there  were  42  English  companies  for  developing 
the  mines  in  Swaziland.  Uatebeleland,  Mashona- 
laiid,  and  Transvaal.  In  1889  there  were  100 
h  mpanies  investing  millions  of  capital  in 
th  ten>rises. 

B  It   h  Zululand,  covering  8,500  square  miles, 

1  ha    nga  population  of  120,000  inhabitants, 

a  1  rovince  of  Natal.     The  country  is  undo- 

1  t  ng      The  hills  are  clad  in  green,  and  (ho 

I  P      s  and  ravines  are  well  wooded.     The 
h    f      alth.  of  tbe  people  consists  in  their  cat- 

II  {Se    article  on  Biintu  Kace. ) 

^  (  1  8  a  crown  colony  of  Great  Britain,  Its 
p  p  1  t  on  is  488,000,  and  it  covers  an  area  of 
21      0    qnare  miles,  with  a  coast  line  of  150 

1  Tbe    Drackenburg    Ho  an  tains,    from 

JOO  t  lO.OOO  feet  high,  separate  it  from  Basn- 
t  1  I  nd  the  Orange  Free  State  and  Trans- 
aal      It  is  separated  from   Znluland  on  the 

rth  t  by  the  Tugela  River.  Pietermaritz- 
b  g  e  of  the  most  delightful  cities  in  Africa, 
i  th  pital.  Durban,  the  only  port,  is  1,000 
ml  f  m  Cape  Town.  Tha  climate  is  delight- 
f  1  d  nvigoi-alini;.  Tlie  temperature  ranges 
f  ra  56  to  82'  Fahr.  The  coast  region  is 
t  pical.  and  produces  the  sugar-cane,  pine- 
ppl      banana,   and  coffee.      Wool,   corn,   and 

g  the  staple  products.     In  the  northern 

I  t  t  magnificent  coal  deposits  are  found. 
All  the  European  cereals  ara  cultivated.  About 
90,000  acres  are  cultivated  by  Europeans,  who 
own,  however.  9,000.000  acres.  The  res 
secured  to  the  Zulus  are  2,000,000  of  b 
Hippopotami,   monkeys,  baboons,   and    c 
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diles  lire  to  be  seen.  Antelopes  abound.  There 
are  many  poisonous  Kiiiikea.  Tbe  population 
consistB  of  37,000  whites  (Englisli,  Dntch,  aud 
Germnns),  400,000  Zulus,  and  31,000  Aaiatie 
Coolies. 

There  are  high-sebooU  in  Durban  and  Marits. 
bui^  ;  primary  schools  are  found  in  the  other 
large  ton'ns.  Mission  and  private  schools  re- 
ceive government  aid.  Tba  Zulus  are  a  branch 
of  the  Bilntu  rase.  They  are  UKUollj  tail  and 
well  formed,  fierce  and  prond  Tl  e  Kraal  or 
Tillage,  consists  of  a  circular  series  ot  h  iti  nith 
the  cattle-pen  in  the  centre  Tbe  huts  are 
about  15  feet  in  diameter  and  7  feet  high  tutli 
a  single  opening  which  sel^es  for  door  nin 
dow,  and  chimney.  The  furniture  ions  stb  of 
a  few  mats,  pots,  and  blanket']  Tl  e  usual 
clothing  of  the  wild  natives  is  a  scant)  over 
ing  of  skins  worn  about  the  loins  Bealaand 
lions'  teeth  and  claws  are  worn  as  ornaments 
The  men  hunt  and  Gght  ;  the  nomen  do  the 
menial  work.  Their  chief  faith  is  in  v  itchcraft 
demons,  and  ancestral  spirits  By  nature 
a  conquering  and  superior  race  thei  extendeJ 
their  conquests  far  and  wide  throughont  "south 
Africa.  In  their  language  the  mrd  '  Abantu 
denotes  "people."  The  Biintu  linRuages  are 
highly  spoken  of  for  their  beauty  and  flexi 
bility,  and  their  grammatical  strtii,tirB  The; 
occnpy  about  one  half  of  Africa  eitlending  from 
near  the  Niger  Delta,  and  from  Like  A.1bert 
Nyonza  to  the  southeastern  extremitj  of  the 
continent.  Its  various  branches  bear  a  close 
resemblance  to  one  another  The  use  of  the 
Zulu  dialect  extends  beyond  the  river  Zinibesi 
It  is  the  Inngaage  of  the  ruling  classes  in  ^late 
beleland  and  Gazaland.  Natal  niaj  be  callel 
civilized,  though  there  are  seitions  where  the 
old  heathenism  mav  still  be  seen  The  English 
Wesleyan  MisBion,  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland 
Mission,  the  Norvreglan  ^Mission,  the  Berlin 
Mission,  the  Hermaunsbui^  Society,  the  S.  F. 
G.  Mission,  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  Mission,  and  the 
Bomau  CnthoUo  Mission  are  each  and  ail  doii^ 
a  good  work  in  Natal.  The  A.  li.  C.  F.  M. 
Mission  began  in  1835,  and  was  the  first  among 
the  Zulus,  who  were  then  a  savi^je  people,  with 
a  language  as  yet  unwtittenand  unknown.  Tlia 
translstion  of  the  Scriptures  into  Zulu  was  com- 
pleted in  1883.     (See  Zulu  version.) 

C<ipe  Cot-Hiy  is  bounded  on  the  west  and  south 
by  the  Atlantic  and  Indian  Ocean  ;  the  Orange 
RiTer,  on  the  north,  separates  it  from  Namaqua- 
land,  the  Kalahari  Desert,  and  Orange  Free 
State,  On  the  east  it  is  separated  from  Free 
Kaflrland  by  the  Sinit's  River,  the  Storm-Eel^, 
and  the  Great  Kei.  Area,  including  Trnnskei, 
East  Griqnaland,  and  Tembnland,  333,000 
square  miles  ;  population,  1,252,347,  of  which 
the  whites  form  one  third.  A  mountain  rBnge, 
in  general  parallel  with  the  coast,  dividing  the 
drainage  of  the  strearas  flowing  into  the  Orange 
Bivei  from  that  of  the  coastal  streams,  is 
reached  from  the  ocean,  about  100  miles  dis- 
tant, by  a  series  of  terraces.  North  of  the 
range  the  country  slopes  gradually  toward  the 
Orange  River,  About  two  thirds  of  the  colony 
consists  of  arid  plains  (called  Karroos)  present- 
ing many  depressions,  containing  rich  soil,  which 
only  requires  irrigation  to  make  it  productive. 

Included  in  the  south  temperate  zone,  the 
climate  presents  many  -varieties,  but  in  its  gen- 
eral character  is  mild  and  yery  salubrious  ;  epi- 
demics seldom  prevail.  The  rainfall  JH  un- 
equally distriboted.     The  basin  of  the  Lower 
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Oriinge  and  (jreat  Karroo  plain  and  the  Kala- 
hari Desert  receives  occasional  torrential  down- 
pours, but  springs  are  rare.  The  catOe  of  the 
J3echuana  herdsman,  of  necessity,  drink  little, 
and  are  watered  only  once  in  two  or  three  days. 
Wells  are  sunk  and  n  system  of  irrigation  re- 
sorted to.  The  flora  is  the  richest  la  the  world. 
Vineyards  produce  abundantly  ;  cereals  give  a. 
fair  return.  The  forests  are  confined  to  the 
margins  of  the  colony  ;  one  third  of  the  popu- 
lation is  said  to  en^^age  in  slock  breeding. 
There  are  about  10,000,000  sheep  in  the  coun- 
try Cape  Colony  has  a  virtual  monopoly  o£ 
ostrich  farming,  though  that  industry  is  not  so 
prosperous  as  formerly.  Manufactures  are 
rapidly  increasing.  Tbe  mining  industry  is  de- 
Tiloping.  Copper,  coal,  salt,  nudguano abound ; 
in  Griquuland  West  are  found  tioh  diamond 
hplds  Carriage  roads  and  railway  lines  inter* 
sect  the  country.  A  railway  is  projected  from 
the  Cape  2,000  miles  to  the  Zambesi.  The  wild 
animals  have  been  lai^ely  driven  north  beyond 
the  honndaries  of  the  colony.  The  constitution 
18  modelled  after  that  of  Great  Britain.  The 
light  of  suffrage  is  enjoyed  only  by  British  suh. 
lecls  who  are  property  owners  or  have  a  stated 
income.  The  immense  majority  of  the  aborig- 
ines are  disfranchised  by  these  and  other  pro- 
MSions.  State  churches  were  disendowed  in 
IK',1  The  Dutch  Reformed  and  Episcopalian 
(s  P  G.)  communions  are  the  largest  among 
the  iihite  communities.  The  Wesley  an  Metli. 
o  lists  are  the  most  prosperous  among  the  na- 
tives The  Malays  ai-e  Jrloslem.  There  are 
largefacilitiesforpublic instruction,  butscliools 
for  aborigines  are  still  chiefly  in  charge  of  mis- 
sionarj-  sooietie».  Twenty-live  English  and  five 
Dutth  newspapers  are  puhlished  in  the  colony. 

Races. — The  Malays  were  introduced  by  the 
Dutoh  ns  sla'-FM.  and  ore  found  cliiefly  in.  tlio 
seaports.  The  Griquns  are  half-castes,  active, 
vigorous,  enterprising  and  ponnigeonH,  and  supe- 
rior to  the  uhorigincs  in  atrength  aud  stature, 
and  number  among  theui  some  of  the  bext  and 
some  of  the  most  desperate  chntnclers.  Bush. 
men  inhabit  the  western  section  of  Cape  Colony. 
The  nnme,  derived  from  a  chaiacteristic  of  the 
country— low  growth  forests  ot  underbrush — 
has  acquired  a  contemptuous  meaning.  They 
are  remnants  o£  the  San  races,  are  diminutive  in 
stature,  and  have  light  yellowish -brown  com- 
plexions, and  are  perhaps  related  to  the  Hotten- 
tots- They  have  made  but  little  prepress  in 
civilization,  and  have  no  tribal  oi^anization. 
Scattered  in  various  districts,  they  nnmber  per- 
haps 50.000  in  South  Africa.  Hottentots,  a 
term  of  contempt  home  by  a  people  who  cull 
themselves  KhoTn-KhoIn  (men  of  men),  are 
numerous  in  the  western  part  of  Capo  Colony, 
amounting  to  abont  100,000.  They  resemble 
the  Bushmen,  except  in  stature  and  degree  of 
culture.  They  occnpy  kraals,  wear  leatlier 
aprons  and  a  sheep-skin  cloak.  Charms,  aniu- 
lets,  and  fetiches  exist  among  them,  and  are 
connected  for  the  most  part  with  the  worship 
ot  tbe  dead.  Tribal  oi^janization  is  preserved 
only  among  those  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the 
European  possessions. 

BeeftunnofaiMi.— 100,000  square  miles,  47j,0(10 
population  ;  a  portion  annexed  to  Cape  Colony, 
Ihe  remainder  a  British  Protectorate.  The 
Bechuanas  are  physicolly  one  of  the  finest  mem- 
bers of  the  southern  Biintu  family,  the  feeble 
and  sickly  being  gotten  rid  of.  Circumcision  is 
universal  ;  young  men  and  women  are  subjected 
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iii)jH  fur  public  uorship  aiuong  tlit 
srtcrilices  aie  ofiered  to  obtaia  miu  aud  watd  ofi 
evil.  The  dead  are  buried  with  the  face  doe 
aonh,  n-hence  cauio  their  ancestors.  The  tribal 
king  is  not  abtiolat«.  iSecoudnry  chiefs  and 
free  men  mny,  on  great  occotdons,  conatitiite 
til  EiUiselves  a  parliament. 

MiflHlouary  work,  hnvirig  secured  a  footiu 
all   the  principal   villages,   has   effected   g      t 
eliauges.     The  border  tribex  iiuve  adopted  th 
Emopean  costaiues,  built  hoases  in  Euroi 
style,   observe   Sunday,   etc.      The  people 
iiiiiiatlve,  and  have  a  qtiluk  intelligence.     Ih 
liighnnf  to   Orange   froui   Zambesi  has  m     } 
well-knoivn  ataCions  and  market- places. 

The  nortltern  division  ot  the  BiitiHh  Prot 
torate  west  oE  Limpopo  is  occupied  by  the  B 
luangwftfo  nation,  one  of  the  most  powerful 
live  ijtates  in  South  Africa.     The  capital  n- 
Slioshong,     Its  cliief  is  KliiimS  {IH'JO),  a  CI     h- 
tian,  and  one  of  tlie  moat  remaikable  leaders 
!?outh  Africa.     He  hasi  lately  removed  to  C 
pjug,  where  water  is  abundant.      The  nat 
li]ii^     titi^ely     adopted     the     Christian     fa  th 
Tliroilgllout  their  territory  the  sale  of  alcoholic 
drinks  and  the  brewing  of  beer  are  forbidden. 

The  Basilika  people  dwell  east  of  Shoshong 
and  near  Linipo[)o.  They  have  never  been  f^ub- 
jugated,  chietty  because  of  tiie  tsetse  zone  which 
surround!)  the  bluS  on  which  is  perched  tlteir 
central  stronghold. 

The  Bakalfthari  tribes  (Bechuana  of  the 
Desert)  were  sUvea,  but,  thanks  to  the  British 
Protectorate,  are  now  recognized  na  free  men. 

The  Basnto,  once  coterminons  with  their 
Bechaana  brethren,  now  completely  hemmed  in 
by  Gape  Colony,  Transvaal,  and  Katal,  have 
adapted  themselves  quite  remarkably  to  their 
environment.  They  nre  nearly  all  Chtiatians, 
and  are  a  vigorous,  alert,  and  prosperous  peo- 
ple, numbering  1H(},000.  Area  of  their  oouutrj-, 
10.300  s<iuare  miles      About  one  sixth  of  the 


since  173G,  when  the  Moravian  Brethren  com. 
TOenced  among  the  Hottentots  of  Cape  Colony. 
The  missionaries  have  reduced  various  dialects 
to  writing,  and  have  given  not  only  th«  Bible, 
bnt  many  other  hooka,  to  the  native  peoples. 
There  are  about  200,000  native  Christians  in 
Cape  Colony  now.  The  Society  tor  the  Propa- 
gation of  the  Gospel,  the  London  Minsionury 
ijucietv  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  Ihe 
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Kitfi  I  I  1  ng  b  t  D  C  pe  Colony  and 
Natai,  11  1  1  r  n  k  n  188T  has  been 
directl      1  t*    d  bj  L   t    I     uthorities.    It 

is  said  to  be  the  most  snlnbnous,  fertile,  and 
picturesque  region  in  South  Africa.  Area, 
IG.OOO  square  miles  ;  population.  500,000. 
Kafirs  are  foremost  among  the  Bilntil  for 
beauty  of  physique  and  qnality  of  intellect. 
Their  cusloins  were  similar  originally  to  those 
of  their  Beehuana  relations,  but  now  greatly 
niOElilied  by  European  contact 

The  Bantu  of  the  English  and  Dntch  posses- 
sions in  SonthAfrica  are  designated  by  the  gen- 
eral name  of  Kafir,  an  Arabic  ward  meaning 
"unbeliever,"  and  given  by  the  Portuguese. 
Tliiit  name  is  now  restricted  to  the  tribes  in- 
habiting between  Cape  Colony  and  Natal  The 
tribes  to  the  north  of  Natal  pbI  extend  ng  to 
the  Portuguese  possess  ona  related  to  the 
Kaftrs,  are  called  ZiUus  or  Zulu  Kafirs  The 
Basuto  or  Beehuana  are  of  the  same  stock. 
They  diSer  very  much  in  hab  ts  pol  t  cal  com 
plosion,  and  degree  of  c  v  1  zation  but  the  r 
various  dialects  belong  to  the  same  fam  1  and 
partake  of  its  interesting  character  st  cs 

Miaaionary  work  has  been  vigorously  pursued 
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to  the  mouth  of  the  Cunene,  and  penetrating 
into  the  interior  as  far  us  (he  twenlielh  degree 
east  longitude.  (Little  Namaqualand,  lying 
south  of  Orange  Hiver,  was  incorporated  with 
Cape  Colony  in  1865.)  They  form  a  territory 
about  as  great  in  extent  aa  the  whole  German 
Empire,  3CO,0O0  aquare  miles ;  population, 
236,000.  The  cliffs  stretch  with  greater  or  less 
regalarity  parallel  to  Ihe  coast,  and  at  an  aver- 
age distance  inland  of  about  120  miles.  From 
the  coast  to  thin  ridge  tlie  land  is  terraced.  The 
land  west  of  this  ridge  pnsEes  through  de«p  de- 
pressions olf  into  the  Kalahari  Desert  and  tlie 
Kubango  basin.  The  rainfall  is  very  slight, 
and  much  of  tiie  coast  is  a  sandy  waste,  though 
on  the  uplands  much  pasturage  is  atTorded,  and 
in  the  northern  districts  are  vast  fertile  plains. 
Rich  copper  ores  have  been  found  in  many  of 
the  plateaus.  The  population  is  very  sparse, 
especially  in  the  south,  where  droughts  and 
famines  have  well-nigh  depopulated  the  conn- 
try.  Hottentots  occupy  about  three  fourths  of 
tlie  land,  and  constitute  about  one  fifth  of  the 
popniation.  To  the  north  are  the  Bfiutn  Iribes, 
Hereros  and  Ovambos,  described  as  robust,  in- 
telligent, and  industrions,  bnt  still  in  the  pas- 
toral stage.  The  Germans  have  not  as  yet  made 
much  impression  upon  the  country.  Mission- 
aries have  great  influence.  Their  work  com- 
menced in  1813,  and  they  have  over  20  stations 
in  the  territorj-  The  riunish  Lutheran  Society, 
the  Rhenish  Society,  and  the  English  Wesleyan 
Mission  work  in  this  field. 

Waljisch  -Bay,  lying  nearly  midway  between 
the  north  and  south  boundaries  of  this  region, 
is  British  territory,  forming  about  700  square 
miles  of  an  enclave.  It  is  the  only  outlet  at 
present  of  the  whole  region. 

The  NamaquB  (Hottentots)  of  Walflsch  Bay 
are  said  to  be  the  most  debased  of  their  tribes. 

inq  an  appellation  variously  employed  to 
1  s  gnate  j  ort  ons  of  the  west  coast  of  Africa, 
s  properlj  appl  ed  to  the  Portuguese  possea- 
s  ons  extend  n^  from  the  Cunene  north  to  the 
(  oi^o  a  total  d  stance  of  over  720  miles,  ex- 
lend  ng  eastwarl  to  the  Kubango  and  Kwango 
r    ers      irea    SI"*  100   square   miles  ;    popula- 

u  about  2  0)  UOO  That  characteristic  feat- 
ure of  the  African  coast,  the  line  of  ciifCs  ap- 
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proacheJ  by  terraces,  is  continued  northnaril 
tliTough  Anyoln.  The  contitrj-  is  well  ivatereil, 
espeeiaily  in  llie  noMli.  In  the  sonlh  the  ruin- 
fitll  is  less,  ctncl  uiuny  of  tbe  Bireiims  dry  up, 
Tlie  Cnnnzii  Vitlley  formx  tlie  Atlunlic  snsttun 
of  the  trauaeuunueutnl  depre»!)ion  coulinned 
by  the  biisin  of  ihe  Znmbesi  to  the  IulIimi 
Ooean.  Greiit  diversity  of  eliinate  is  experi- 
enced in  Rnch  a  lengtli  of  const  lino.  Tbere  are 
also  extreme  locul  vatiations,  dne  to  nccidentnl 
conditions.  Vegetation  becomes  more  abun- 
dant fts  you  pass  irom  sonth  to  nortb.  The  ele- 
pbant  and  lion  have  become  scarce.  Panthers 
and  hyenas  are  nnmerons.  Zebras  anil  ante, 
lopes  occur  iri  the  soath.  Insects  are  iiiro, 
but  the  rivers  are  welt  stocked  with  fish. 
CaoiiteUono,  orchilla  moss  (used  in  djeing), 
gum  oopal,  palm,  acacia,  baobab,  etc..  are 
chief  sources  of  wealth.  Manioc,  maize,  millet, 
sorgo,  and  European  fmits  anil  vegetables  ore 
cultivated.  The  oonntry  is  also  rich  in  luin- 
eralti.  Inhabitants  :  Tbe  popnintiou  of  Angola 
is  ftffocted  by  tbe  northward  Movement  of  lioers, 
aliiO  by  immigration  from  Brazil,  and  by  tbe  in- 
termingling of  Forttignese  with  the  natives. 
But  nortli  of  JIosHaniedes  acclimatization  for 
Europeans  is  a  difficnlt  and  dangerous  process. 
There  are  only  about  4,0U0  of  European  descent 
in  AnKola. 

Preto  is  tbo  name  given  to  the  negroes  nlto 
have  been  brought  into  direct  contact  with  Eu- 
ropean civilization,  and  who  nte  found  cbietly 
in  the  coast  towns  and  their  vicinity,  and  on 
the  lines  of  travel  iintj  trade.  Among  tbeni  are 
found  many  well. informed  people,  merchants, 
and  colonial  ofBclals. 

Tbe  tribes  snntli  of  Benguebt  are  supposed 
to  belong  to  tbe  primitive  race,  Itusliuieii  or 
Hottentots,  and  partake  of  tlieir  [■eneral  char. 


The  Gangnelas  occupy  tbe  Upper  Knimngo 
basin.  A  great  variety  of  sociid  condition  is 
found  in  stadying  the  diSerent  tribes.  They 
are  represented  Iih  savage,  but  intelligent  and 
enterprising.  In  some  tribes  trial  by  ordeal 
of  the  poisoned  oup  is  practised.  Their  head- 
dress is  wonderful,  surpassing  tliat  of  most 
Alrioali  peoples  ;  tlieir  Aresa  scanty. 

A-Bunda. — Tbe  Bunda  speech  is  one  of  tbe 
most  widely  diffused  in  Africa,  propagated  evi- 
dently by  means  of  their  trade  relations  with 
the  interior  tribes.  It  lias  two  dialects, 
Northern  or  Angolan— north  of  Cuanza— and 
Southern,  spoken  in  tlie  r^ions  betneeu  Ben- 
guela  and  the  Bihu  territory.  Those  near  the 
coast  an<l  trade  centres  are  strongly  affected  by 
European  contact,  but  those  in  the  ujiland  vil- 
lages are  still  savage.  They  are  intelligent,  ex- 
cellent traders,  ami  make  good  artisans. 

On  the  Congo  is  found  the  Hafyote  or  Ba- 
congo  group.  They  wero  tha  founders  of  the 
ancient  kingdom  of  Congo.  That  kingdom  still 
exists,  though  weak,  as  most  the  tribes  have 
seceded.  Catholio  Influence  wa»  once  appar- 
ently great,  but  evidently  superficial.  Fetich- 
ism  is  rampant,  nearly  every  natural  object  be- 
ing a  fetich.  Tbe  Baiuba  magicians  have  won- 
derful skill. 

The  principal  centres  of  trade  and  general 
influence  are  Han  Salvador,  capital  of  the  old 
Congo  kingdom,  and  the  centre  of  a  flourishing 
Baptist  mission  ;  .\mbriz  ;  Loando,  the  capital 
and  largest  city  for  3.000  miles  on  the  West 
African  seaboard  ;  Dondo,  at  the  head  of  navi- 
gation of  the  Cuanza,  which  it 
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connect  with  the  Cazengo  region  in  the  Lucaln 
Vftllej' (great  coffee  district)  by  rnilwiiy  ;  Pauiba, 
in.  the  -luibaca  district,  chosen  as  the  terminus 
of  theprojected  railway  from  Loando,  and  DiliO, 
the  terminus  of  the  southern  trade  route,  300 
miles  long,  starting  from  Bengueln  (Bihi'  is 
properly  tho  name  of  the  extremely  fertile  pla- 
teaus abont  5,000  feet  above  tbe  sea  level  ocun- 
pied  by  rude  and  wholly  imoiviliKed  but  shrewd 
people  of  mixed  origin.  It  is  the  headquaittrs 
of  a  mission  of  the  A.  IS.  C.  F.  311  ;  Benguela, 
charmingly  sitnated  on  the  coast ;  Mossauiedes, 
a  well-sbeltered  port  on  the  desolate  coast,  but 
finding  great  wealth  in  the  waters  (a  railroad  is 
projected  to  connect  Jloi-samedes  and  Bihc) ; 
Caconda,  on  a  platean  5,400  feet  above  the 
sea,  in  a  rich  country,  and  with  a  salubrions  cli- 
mate ;  l^umpata,  on  the  well- cultivated  plains, 
and  the  principal  Buer  station. 

Apart  froni  Konian  Catholic  misaions  under 
Portuguese  protection  are  Bishop  Tajlor's  in- 
dependent missions  in  tho  northern  section, 
the  English  Baptist  Mission,  ami  tho  A.  B.  C. 
F.  il.  Mission, 

3718  Congo  Btisin. — The  Chambezi,  tlie  head 
stream  of  the  Congo  River.  risinR  in  the  plateau 
sonlh  of  Lake  Tanganyika,  between. 10  and  12' 
sonth  latitude,  flows  southwest  and  enters  Lake 
ISangweolo,  whence,  Jlowing  northward  through 
Lake  Mweru  and  receiving  the  outflow  of  Lake 
Tanganyikft,  it  continues  in  a  noribw€sle:ly 
direction  as  the  LnaLilin,  until,  tumbling  over 
nnmerons  cataracts,  it  crosses  the  ^Equator,  and, 
making  a  long  detour,  turns  to  the  southwest, 
recTosses  the  Equator,  passes  fhrongb  the  cata- 
racts of  Yellala,  and  enters  the  Atlantic  about 
the  sixth  degree  south  latitude,  thus  foriuing  a 
vast  semicircle  with  a  periphery  of  2,000  miles 
and  n  diameter  of  2.000. 

This  stream  is  in  volume  the  most  remarka. 
ble  in  tlie  Eastern  Hemisphere.  With  its  afflu- 
ents it  drains  an  area  of  about  1  G:)0.(IOO  square 
miles.  Us  head  watersaro  found  in  the  eastern 
table-lands  (o.lKMl  to  7,000  feel  high)  about  400 
miles  from  the  shores  of  the  Indian  Ocean, 
whence  separate  tbe  waters  of  Centrul  Africa, 
to  reach  the  Mediterranean  throngh  the  Kile, 
the  Indian  Ocean  through  Ihc  Zambesi  and 
other  eastward  flowing  streams,  and  tbe  At- 
lantic by  means  of  the  Congo.  Bexides  the 
waters  of  Lake  Bangweolo(n  sliallnw  lake  cover- 
ing 6.400  square  miles,  with  marshy,  reed- 
grown,  partially  submerged  banks),  of  Lake 
Mweru  (00  miles  from  southwest  to  northeast, 
and  separated  from  Tanganyika  by  an  iKlbmns 
00  miles  broad,  reached  from  Lako  ISangweolo 
over  dangerous  nipida  representing  a  total  fall 
of  l.GOO  feet,  bounded  on  the  south  by  marshy 
plains,  and  confined  on  the  north  by  loffy  cHIfs 
and  wooded  slopes),  of  Lake  Tanganyika  (a  deep 
fissure  380  miles  long  and  30  wide),  ond  tho 
Kamolondo  (a  great  stream  fj'om  tbe  south- 
west, which,  in  its  course,  like  the  Lualaba, 
drains  a  series  of  lakes),  the  main  known  afflu- 
ents of  the  Congo  are  the  Luama,  tlie  Lufii, 
and  Kankora  (between  which  streams  occur  the 
seven  cataracts  called  collectivfly  Stanley 
Falls),  the  Luliilash,  Lulauii,  and  Koiiango, 
with  its  numerous  confluents  from  tbe  south, 
and  the  Aruwimi,  Loika,  and  Jlongaln  from 
the  north  ;  from  the  east  Lulongo,  Ikaleiuhn, 
Ituki,  the  mighty  Ubanghi,  the  Liqualla,  and 
Alima.  Stanley  Pool,  IHO  square  miles  in  ex- 
tent, is  sitimted  between  4^  and  5'  south  lati- 
tude.   A  little  below  this  Pool  cj 
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long  line  (165  miles)  of  rapids  and  caseniles 
called  ooUeotively  Livin^stcme  Fulls,  M'liiuli 
completely  check  navigiition.  Itetween  ijtanley 
FallH  ntid  Liviugstone  Tails  the  mniu  Ntrciim 
presentKan  open  wntei-wny  oE  iibout  1,000  miles, 
to  whieU  uii\y  be  added  4,000  miles  of  navignble 
coDllnent  KtfeamH,  wliila  in  its  upper  and  lower 
conrdex  501)  miles  more  of  navigable  ivateis  may 
be  e»ti>iutlei1.  AlTeiulyl?  steaiuers,  tiro  of  theui 
belon^jiag  to  the  BnptUt  Mission,  ply  upon  the 
Upper  Congo,  and  1)  more  on  the  Lowei'  Congo. 
In  places  the  immenKe  volume  of  water  flows 
through gDrgeHniea<iiiringlj.'0(n  750  to  1,500  feet 
wide,  while  elsewhere  it  expands  to  the  width 
of  (nl'y  10  miles ;  and  where  it  enters  the  si>ii  it 
Is  7  miles  wide.  A  railway  line  from  MataiU  to 
Stiinley  Fool  is  to  connect  the  Upper  Coiifjo 
region  with  the  Lower,  and  in  connection  wjih 
it  a  stBiimerof  over  1,0*>0  tons  is  to  run  between 
Banana  and  ^latadi.  In  many  places  prosper- 
ons  settlements  are  formin(^,  where  agricultural 
products  are  already  loan:!  in  abundnnoe. 

The  chief  stntions  in  the  Congo  basin  are 
Boma,  the  principal  depot  and  seat  of  govern, 
ment  of  tlie  Conijo  Free  State  ;  Tivi,  at  the 
farthest  point  of  navigation  of  the  Lower  Coni;o, 
and  115  miles  from  the  coast ;  Isnnghila,  con- 
nected by  a  road  52  miles  long  with  Vivi,  where 
is  a  depot  fox  boat  service  between  this  point 
and  Jlanyrtnga  (T3  miles),  near  ivhich  is  Lntet^, 
a  missionary  station  ;  I.'eo]ioldville,  135  miles 
from  Mnnyanga,  connected  by  a  roadwtiy  (from 
tliis  paint  there  are  nearly  1,000  miles  of  nnin- 
torrnpted  navigation  to  Stanley  Palls)  ;  Kiui- 
pDpo.  on  a  torrent  flooring  to  the  eastern  ex. 
tremity  of  Stanley  Tool  ;  Liiluaburg.  among 
tlie  head  waters  of  the  Kansai  ;  Chnmbiri, 
among  the  palm  proves  ;  Bolobo  and  Lnkoleln. 
near  the  Alima  conllilenoe  ;  abont  50  miles 
further  on.  Biisindi  and  Irebn,  in  an  agrionl- 
tntal  district ;  Bakuli,  tbe  Eqnator  station,  and 
most  happily  selected  ;  Bnugaln.  abont  130  mileii 
above  Babnte,  centre  of  a  lai^e  and  -warlike 
tribe  ;  XJpoto.  200  miles  farther  on,  among  sitv- 
(if-6  and  nakoil  tribes  ;  Btnnley  Fulls,  (he  ad- 
vanced post  of  Tipoo  Tib,  and  about  1,500  miles 
from  either  ocean.  At  some  of  these  stations 
there  are  prosperous  settlements,  with  planta- 
tions and  flocks. 

The  sovereign  of  the  Congo  Free  State  is  King 
Leopold  of  Belgium,  'wliuHe  authority  extends 
over  abont  one  hnlf  the  fluvial  basin,  or  7BO,000- 
square  niilra  of  territory  ;  but  the  whole  region 
drained  by  the  Congo  and  its  tributaries  falls 
within  the  zone  of  operation  of  the  international 
free-trade  provisions  adopted  in  a  conference  at 
Berlin  in  1S84  by  representatives  of  Beiginni, 
Oermany,  England,  France,  Spain,  Italy,  United 
States,  the  Netherlands,  and  Switzerland,  (See 
also  article  Congo  Free  State.) 

Of  this  region  Germany  claims  the  portion 
west  ol  Tanganyika  ;  France  possesses  that  part 
of  the  basin  lying  between  the  Upper  Ubangi 
and  Mnnyanga,  while  the  northern  boundary  of 
the  Porti^uese  Angola  follows  the  river  from 
its  mouth  to  Tellala  Falls.  tUence  directly  east 
to  the  Kwango.  Portugal  possesses  also  a  dis- 
trict north  of  the  Congo  described  in  connection 
with  the  Kwilu,  Ogoway.  and  Gaboon  basins. 
The  number  of  inhabitants  is  estimated  at  more 
than  29,000,000.  The  climate,  though  trj-ii^ 
to  Europeans,  docs  not  present  great  extremes 
of  temperature,  seldom  rising  above  90^  Fahr. 
or  falling  lower  than  53°.  There  are  two  rainy 
seasons,  October  to  December  and  February  to 


liny.  The  rainfall  diminishes  rapidly  south  of 
the  Congo,  but  increases  from  the  east  toward 
the  interior.  Vegetation,  in  the  abundantly 
watered  plains,  is  exuberant.  The  principal  ex- 
ports are  ivory,  p.dm  nuts,  palm  oil,  caontchouc, 
colfee,  wax,  skins,  etc.  The  inhabilants.  with 
few  exoBptious,  are  united  by  a  common  Bantu 
speech,  though  the  various  tribes  differ  gieally 
both  in  appearance,  habits,  and  dialect.  The 
plateau  south  of  Laha  Tanganyika  is  inhabited 
chiefly  by  the  Bemba  nation.  Tba  liabemba 
are  said  to  be  one  of  the  finest  of  the  Bantu 
peoples.  They  are  skilful  craftsmen,  weaT 
slcins  and  bast,  and  corer  themselves  with  ele- 
gant tattoo  designs.  Their  rulers  arc  capricious 
and  pitiless.  Grinning  skulls  stuck  on  poles 
warn  the  traveller  thiit  a  village  is  near. 

In  the  islands  and  morasses  of  Bangweolo  and 
the  neighboring  uplands  is  a  group  of  petty  re- 
publican States  which  have  succeeded  in  main- 
taining their  independence  against  the  Bemha 
people.  Between  Lakes  Bangweolo  and  Mweni 
is  Kazembe's  kingdom,  once  a  powerful  Stale, 
now  sobjectto  theBabeniba.  The  most  power- 
ful State  in  the  Upper  Congo  region  at  present 
is  that  of  Mosbidu  or  Msiti,  a  chief  of  the 
Syamezl  race.  The  country  is  called'  Garen- 
ganze.  It  lies  west  of  the  Luflra  River,  is  pic- 
turesque and  salubrious.  The  king  is  strict,  but 
not  cruel.  Com  is  raised  in  abundance,  Mn- 
kurru,  the  capital,  is  100  miles  west  of  Lake 
Bangweolo. 

To  the  north  of  Garenganse,  and  extending 
from  the  Lomami  River  to  Lake  Tanganyika,  is 
tlie  empire  of  Kassougo.  The  soil  is  fertile, 
and  the  mountains  rich  in  mineral  deposits. 
The  ruler  is  regitrded  as  a  god,  and  is  no  less 
crnel  than  his  neighbors.  East  of  Lake  Tan. 
ganyika  is  Unyamezi,  "  one  of  the  pleasnntest 
regions  of  Africa,"  The  people  are  related  to 
the  Gnrenganze,  but  more  advanced  in  culture 
on  account  of  theirproximity  to  the  trade  routes 
between  Zanzibar  and  the  lakes. 

The  Reggas  occupy  a  vast  territory  between 
the  Congo  and  Lake  Muta  Nzigc, 

The  Upper  Congo  basin  is  occupied  largely 
by  the  Manyemn.  or  "Enters  of  Flesh,' noted 
for  physical  beauty,  artistic  skill,  and  pitiless 
rapacity. 

The  Balolo  Btewidely  distribntednithin  the 
great  curve  of  the  liver.  Thet  nunibei-  perhaps 
10.000,000, 

The  Lnshilonge  and  the  Lunda  predumi- 
nate  about  the  southern  atftuents  and  wooded 
plains  of  the  Kassai  ;  the  Kioko,  to  the  north 
of  these,  are  enterprising  traders  ;  the  warlike 
Bangala  dwell  along  the  southwestern  bend 
of  tlie  river,  which  flows  on  successively  through 
the  territories  of  the  Babangi  (of  Ulmngi 
River).  Bateke  (above  Stanley  Pool).  Wa- 
bnma,  and  finally  the  Batyote,  or  Congolese. 

Of  the  missions  established  in  the  Congo 
region,  three  are  Roman  Catholic  '.  (1)  the  French 
Mission,  at  the  month  of  the  river ;  (2)  the  Bel- 
gian Mission,  on  the  Upper  Congo  ;  and  (3)  the 
Pijres  d'Algerie  (or  Algerian  Priests),  on  Lake 
Timgnnyika.  The  eight  Protestant  missions  are: 
(1)  the  American  Baptist  Missionary  Union, 
with  7  stations  on  the  upper  and  lower  river, 
and  about  30  missionaries ;  (3)  the  English 
Baptist  Mission,  with  G  stations  on  both  the 
Upper  and  the  Lower  Congo  ;  (3)  the  Swedish 
Slissionary  Society,  with  a  station  at  Mukin- 
bungu  ;  (4)  the  London  Society's  Mission,  on. 
Lake  Tanganyika  ;   (5|  Mr.  Arnot's-Mission  i 
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the  Garengiinze  country  ;  (fi)  the  Bslolo  Mis- 
sion, Boiilli  of  tlio  Upper  CoDgo  ;  (7)  the  Mis- 
sionury  Ecaii^elicsl  Alliance,  having  1  small 
attttion  neirVivi  ;  (S)  Bishop  Taylor's  iliasion, 
Kieita,  O-jomay,  anil  Gitbium  Hus'ins,  -Portngal 
possessesa  territory  covering  fthout  1,000  si[unre 
miles,  with  ft  popnlation  of  30,000  sonls,  south 
of  the  MasBubi  River,  nud  liiiittecl  eost  nntl  soath 
by  oonvenliontil  lines  sejiarating  it  from  the 
Congo  Free  State.  The  Pi'ench  ijossessioiis  in- 
clu.le  the  romniricler  of  these  bnsins,  besiileB 
thoi^e  of  the  Congo  nfBiieutK,  as  far  as  the 
Ul>angi.  They  cover  an  area  ol  about  240.000 
square  miles,  and  have  a  population  ^■arion8ly 
estiraateil  at  from  2,000,000  to  5,000.000.  The 
uorthern  lioiindary,  heparating  the  French 
Colony  from  the  German  Pvotectonite  of  Cauie- 
roon,  follows  the  CarupoEiver  as  tar  as  10"  east 
loDgitade,  thence  on  a  parallel  to  its  intersec- 
tioa  with  tlie  15'  east  longitmle.  Spain  holds 
the  island  of  CorHica  and  the  tn-o  islets  of 
Elobr,  and  claims  a  strip  on  tlie  luainlaud. 
Tliis  region,  between  the  ocean  and  the  Congo, 
and  extending  from  5'  south  latitude  to  3^  north 
latitude,  consists  of  a  series  o(  terraces  rising 
irom  ine  coast  and  skirted  by  chains  of  hills 
which  vary  from  1,000  to  nearlv  5,000  feet  in 
height.  It  is  well  watered.  The  Kwilti  has  a 
total  eonrse  of  360  miles,  the  Ogoway,  720,  and 
the  Qaboon  is  an  estuary  40  uiilea  long  and  T 
broad.  There  are  two  rainy  seasons,  September 
to  December,  and  then,  after  an  interval. of 
fine  weather,  the  rain  sets  in  until  Hay.  Dar- 
ing the  hottest  days  in  March  and  April  the 
thermometer  varies  from  73  to  i>3'  Fuhr.,  and 
in  (he  cool  months  of  July  and  August  73~  to 
S6'  Falir.  The  climate  is  insalubrious,  both  on 
account  of  its  humidity  and  the  poisonous  ei- 
halntions  from  the  morasses.  The  soil  is  sandy, 
and  veifetation  consequentl.y  not  so  rich  as  the 
abundance  ot  moisture  would  lead  us  to  expect. 
The  gorilla,  chimpanzee,  etc.,  abound.  Tlie 
elephant  is  withdrawing  into  the  interior  ;  the 
buffalo,  white-faced  wild  boar,  hippopolar 
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birds,  reptiles,  and  fishes  are  found.  Cubinda. 
a  beautiful  and  bus.v  seaport,  and  picturesque 
Landana,  with  its  Roman  Catholic  mission,  fall 
within  the  Portuguese  territory.  Loango.  the 
principal  port  of  the  region  and  the  site  of  many 
European  factories  ;  Mayumba,  chief  depot  for 
gums  collected  in  the  neighboring  forests  ; 
Franceville,  central  station  for  the  interior  ex- 
ploration ;  Lambarenc,  on  the  Ogowa.v,  and 
Libreville,  the  capital,  ate  among  the  chief  sta- 
tions in  the  French  territory.  Many  factories 
Are  found  along  the  coast. 

The  original  inhabitants  have  been  lii^ely  dis 
placed  by  immigrants  from  the  interior  The 
Mpongwe,  of  the  Gaboon,  the  remnant  of  a, 
once  powerful  nation,  ai'e  intelligent  but  fn^o 
lous.  The  Benga  of  Corlsco  are  related  to  the 
Babale,  south  of  the  Ogoway.  These  are  now 
traders,  packmen,  etc.  Tne  Bang  we  dwell 
"between  the  upper  and  the  lower  course  of  the 
Ogoway.  The  Fans,  who  occupy  most  of  the 
region  east  of  the  Gaboon  and  north  of  the 
Ogoway,  form  two  groups,  constantly  at  war  with 
each  other.  They  are  light -complexion  ed  mns 
-culat,  and  vigorous,  the  most  enei^etic  and 
industrious  of  all  the  tribes  of  the  region  The^ 
practise  cannibalism  in  the  inland  districts 
Among  the  Ashango  forests  and  toward  the 
Congo,  the  Abongo  are  shy  and  timid  of 
small  stature,  and  dwell  remote  from  the  beaten 


tracks.  The  Balumbo,  or  Bavila,  aio  a  mixed 
people  (lai^ely  ruiiaway  slaves  from  the  Ga- 
boon and  Congo  factories),  who  have  found 
refuge  in  the  inhospitable  regions  south  of  the 
Nyanga  River.  Of  the  various  dialects  of  the 
Biintu.  speech,  the  Jlpongwe  is  the  most  widely 
diffused  throughout  these  coast  lands.  It  was 
reduced  to  i^Titing  by  American  missionaries. 
A  mission  was  established  in  Gaboon  by  the 
A.  B.  C.  F.  JI.  in  1B12,  and  transferred  to  the 
Presbyterian  Board  in  1871.  It  has  stations  at 
Benita,  on  the  coast ;  Alongo,  on  the  islnnd  of 
Corisco  ;  Barakn,  on  the  Equator  ;  Angoma,  on 
the  Gaboon  Biver,  and  Kangwe,  on  the  Ogoway 
lliver.  The  French  Evangelical  Society  has 
lately  tindectaken  to  aid  the  Presbyterian  Board 
because  of  the  demand  of  the  French  Govern- 
ment that  the  French  lang^l^;e  be  used  in  all 
the  schools.  Bomau  Catholic  missions  have 
long  been  established  at  different  points. 

CtiiiifroOMS. — The  mountain  mass,  so  called 
situated  on  the  mainland  over  against  the  Island 
of  Fernando  Po,  covers  an  area  of  300  square 
miles,  and  rises  in  one  of  its  peaks  to  the  height 
of  14.000  feet,  siu'passed  on  the  Afrifcan  Conti- 
nent only  by  Kenia,  Kitima-Njaro,  Simen  (in 
Abyssinia),  and  the  lately  explored  Euwenzori. 
Its  lower  portions  are  covered  by  a  luxuriant 
vegetation  of  palms,  acacias,  fig-trees,  kokas, 
plantains,  and  other  trees  and  shrubs.  At  a 
lieight  of  7,000  feet  another  climatic  £one  is  en- 
tered, where  are  found  ferns,  grasses,  and 
heather.  Springs  are  rare,  non«  being  found 
above  9,100  feet.  The  summit  is  bare,  except 
for  a  few  trailing  ]>lants  sheltered  in  the  hoU 
lows.  The  surrounding  country  is  well  watered 
by  small  lakes  and  rivers,  with  their  conHuenis 
and  deltas.  The  name  Cameroons  has  be*n  ex- 
tended to  cover  the  German  possessions  sepa- 
rated on  Hie  north  trow  British  territory  by  the 
Menie  Biver,  and  a  line  drawn  thence  in  a 
nnrtheaslerly  direction  to  the  Chadda  or  BenuO, 
above  Yola,  and  on  the  soulh  from  the  French 
province  of  Gaboon  by  the  Cainpo  Eiver.  On 
the  east  the  boundary  is  indefinite.  But  little 
ot  the  region  has  been  explored  or  brought  un- 
der the  influence  of  its  Enropean  masters.  The 
area  is  about  11,000  square  miles,  and  the  popn- 
lation estimated  at  480,000.  On  the  marine 
banks  the  mangrove,  ou  the  lowlands  the  pan- 
dandns  and  mfila  palm,  and  on  the  higher 
grounds  forests  of  great  trees,  with  tangled 
masses  of  tall  creepers,  represent  the  flora.  The 
fauna  is  represented  by  elephants,  who  are 
found  in  great  numbers  about  <>0  miles  inland 
in  the  Mungo  basins  ;  apes,  which  abound  in 
the  forests  and  bj  a  vast  abundance  ot  insects, 
cru'jtaceans,  and  reptiles  In  the  summer  rainy 
season  (Jlay  to  August)  the  rainfall  is  very 
heavj,  and  the  season  of  tlie  winter  rains  is 
characterized  b^  squalls,  tornadoes,  and  dense 
'papers  The  chief  station  is  Victoria,  beauti- 
fully situated  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  and 
on  the  shores  of  the  Ambas  Bay,  which  affords 
a  shelteiing  harbor  for  (be  lar^e^t  ships,  Vic- 
toria was  founded  m  1S18  b>  Baptist  mission, 
aries  who  took  shelter  there  from  Spanish  per- 
secution on  Fernando  Fo  ,  Bimbia  is  a  haven  at 
the  southern  eitremltj  ot  the  mountain  ;  Ea. 
kundu  ba  Kambele  on  the  Mungo  Kiver,  is  the 
headquarters  of  a  mission  to  the  Bakundu  ; 
Cameroons  is  applied  eollectncly  to  a  dozen 
populous  tillages  on  the  east  side  of  the  Came- 

The   chief  inhabitants,  all  of  ^antu   ougin 
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and  speceb,  are  the  lively,  intelligent,  anil  dar- 
ing but  vecy  superstitious  Bakwiri,  betweeu 
tlie  const  and  the  mountains  ;  the  industiious 
and  eijaally  Buperstition-i  Bakundu  at  the 
narthern  slopes  ;  tbe  com  muni  stiu  Balongn 
and  trading  Abo  east  ot  the  Bakundu  ;  the 
toin-toEU.  buatiug  and  'wetl-kuowA  Dwalla,  of 
the  C^imeroons  extuary ;  farther  south  the 
sfivage  Bakoko  and  the  liatanga  groups,  who 
are  the  most  skilful  boat-bllilders  in  Africa. 

Tliu  niissiun  of  the  Ei^lish  Baptists,  fonnded 
in  1858,  was  (188G}  plaoeil  under  the  ctira  of  the 
German  missionaries  from  B.isle,  who  h.iFO 
made  Bethel  their  main  station,  where  a  truin- 
ing  school  for  native  helpers  was  established  iu 
1883.  Eleven  German  missionaries  (9  on  the 
field  and  3  appointed  to  aid  ttem),  with  sev- 
eral native  assistants,  i)re  carrying  on  a  rom 
iqing  work.  The  Dutch  Protestant  Missi 
Society  also  has  a  mission. 

3toiifiuila-LaHd  and  Ifyam-lfyam, — The       11 
Riter  rises  iu  the  eastern  pnrt  o£  the  water  sh 
dividii^  the  Nile  system  trom  the  Congo      O 
the  north  it  is  thus  separated  from  the  Bah 
Ghazid  and  other  tributaries  of  the  Nile, 
on  the  east  it  receives  the  wateis  from  th      i 
lands  skirting  the   left    side  of    Lake  Albert 
Nyanza.     It  flows  westward,  crossing  the  20' 
east    longitude,   and   joins   the  Ubaugi  on  its 
wny  to  the  Coi^o.    It  passes  through  unexplored 
regions  to  Monbuttu-Land,  an  "earthly  para- 
dise," consisting  of   rolling   uplands  2,500  to 
2,800  feet  high,  with  a  temperate  climate  and 
luxuriant  vegetation.     Area,  ab:int  4,000  square 
mitei ;     popidation    about    1,000,000.      Emin 
P:isha  spefdti  of  the  Monbuttu  as  a  physically 
and  intellectually  superior  people,  and  one  ot 
the  dominant  races  in  Central  Africa.    They  are 
industrious  and    skilful,  n.u.d    make    excellent 
utensils   in  wood  and   brass.       Their  co  nt  y 
produces  slaves,  coal,  iron,  leather,  etc.     H 
man  flesh  is  largely  used  bs  an  article  of  f     d 
They  are  Bantu,  but  are   distinguished   b 
■very  light  complesion.     Their  dress  is  m   1 
(rom  the  bark  of  the  fig-tree.     The  women 
a  mere  loin-cloth,  and  paint  their  bodie        tl 
endless  and  ever-changing  designs.     Sea         I 
among     the    Monbuttu    are    found   the   Akk 
dwarfs,  supposed  to  be,  like  the  Hottent  t      f 
the  south  and  the  Watwa  of  the  Upper  C 
go,  remnants  of  the  aboriginal  tribes  which 
displaced  by  the  Buntu  invasions. 

The  Nyam-Nyam  country,  west  and  north-n 
■of  Monbuttu-Land,  is  traversed  by  the  fi  I 
Congo  water-shed,  and  is  a  pleasant  and  b 
tiful  region,  2,500  to  3,000  feet  high,  occnp  1 
by  the  powerful  Zaudeh  nation,  perhaps  related 
to  the  Fans  of  the  Erench  Congo.  Schwein- 
furth  estimates  their  territory  as  covering  nearly 
60,000  square  miles,  with  a  population  of  about 
2,000,000.  There  is  no  national  organization  ; 
the  tribes  ace  frequently  at  war  with  each 
other.  Cannibalism  prevails.  The  dress  is  the 
skin  of  a  beast  covering  the  loins,  while  the 
chiefs  wear  also  a  leopai'd  skin  on  the  head. 
The  Zandeb  are  distinguished  by  tJie  length 
and  density  of  the  beard  and  by  their  noble 
carriage  and  great  agility,  and  the  affection  ot 
the  husband  for  his  wife.  There  is  no  mission- 
ary work  carried  on  among  these  tribes. 

T/ie  Tchad  Basin  forms  the  geographicul  cen- 
tre of  the  continent.  The  lake  resembles 
Ngami,  in  South  Africa,  being  a  shallow,  marshy 
lagoou  of  variable  extent,  according  to  RihlEs 
4,500  square  milea  in  the  dry  season  and  22,000 


in  the  wet.  On  the  east  and  south  are  mou 
tains  and  uplands  ;  on  the  north  and  west,  hi 
and  terraces,  which  drop  into  open  plains 
the  southwest  toward  the  Bennu  basin  ;  t 
though  the  Tchad  has  uo  outlet,  its  waters 
fresh.  Area  of  the  basin,  280,000  square  miles  : 
popalation,  over  7,000,000.  The  soil  is  fertile, 
vegetation  rieli,  and  clim.ite  salnbrious.  Tem- 
perature ranges  between  7o' in  December  and 
91'  in  April.  Its  chief  influent  is  Ihe  Shari. 
which  lises  In  the  unexplored  uplands  south- 
west ot  Dur-Fur,  The  rainfall  is  greati  '  ' 
west  and  south  than  in  the  east  and  norlh.  In 
the  Mandara  uplands  the  wet  season  lasts  seven 
uonth« ;  in  Bornn,  about  four.  The  fanua  id 
very  liidi, including  Ihehippopotam  us,  elephant, 
lion,  hyena,  {nrafle,  antelope,  osliich,  slurk. 
'  idefinite  variety  of  replili 
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fl        itron,  pomegranate,  with  wheiit  and 

L  ve  been  lately  introduced.     Domestio 

m         hrive  well,  and  ore   found   in  latge 

n  The  political  divisions  of  the  Tchad 

ai    Wjdai,  which  enjoys  tho  preponder- 

poH'er  ;  Kancm,  stretching  norlh  into 

se    ,  once  the  seat  of  a  powerful  kii^dom 

and  the  "  hot-bed  of  the  Mussulman  jiropagan- 

da  ;"  Bornu,  west  and  south  of  the  lake,  and 

Bagliirmi,   east  of  the  Shnri.     The  aboiiginal 

types  have  been  greatly  modified  by  Arab  and 

Nuba-Fulnh    elements.      War,    slavery,   trade, 

and  immigration  have  resulted  in  a  population 

of  very  mixed  character.     Mohammedanism  is 

the  ruling  religion,  and  is,  with  varying  fervor, 

ui^ed  upon  the  pagan  tribes. 

Of  the  throe  routes  connecting  thi.s  region  witU 
the  ooter  world— viz.  (1)  through  Dar-Fur  to 
the  east,  whence  the  Mohammedan  civilization 
entered  ;  (2)  through  Fezzan  to  Tripoli,  on  the 
M  1  t  anean,  and  (3)  by  means  of  the  Benufi 
nl  th  Niger  to  the  Gulf  of  Guinea,  the  last 
b  t  t  route  is  coming  into  prominence. 

0  if  s  the  name  applied  by  Europeans  to  a 
p  t  n  E  the  western  coast  of  Africa.  The 
S  th  n  or  Lower  Guinea  coast  extends  from 
C  p  Negro  to  the  Cameroons  Mountains,  while 
N  th  n  or  Upper  Guinea  comprises  the  Gala- 
b  d  t  ict,  Niger  Delta,  Yoruba,  Dahomey, 
V.  li  t  Liberia,  Sierra  Leone,  and  part  of 
S       gambia.     These  States  are  treated  in  their 
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Tl  \  ;«r  Basin.— The  Niger  is  the  second 
Africa  for  volume,  and  the  third  for  the 
1  gth  f  its  course.  It  rises  among  the  Eong 
M  uut  ns  about  200  miles  inland  from  Sierra 
L  n  flows  to  the  desert,  curves  round  to  the 
east  and  south,  aodafter  a  coarse  of  2,500  miles 
enters  the  Gulf  of  Guinea  between  the  bights 
of  Benin  and  Biafra,  1,100  miles  from  its 
source.  It  drains  1,000,000  square  miles  of 
territory.  Its  chief  aflluent  is  the  Chadda  or 
Benui,  which  brings  from  the  Nile-Congo-Sbari 
water-shed  a  volume  equal  to  that  of  the  main 
stream  itself,  and  affords  a  navigable  course  of 
nearly  900  miles  into  the  interior  of  the  conti- 
nent. The  conference  held  in  Berlin  in  1885 
reserved  the  supremacy  of  the  Upper  Niger  to 
France,  and  that  of  the  rest  of  the  course  and 
of  the  Benue  to  England,  though  the  main 
stream  is  to  remain  an  international  highway. 
The  Royal  Niger  Company  represents  the 
Euglish  authority,  and  is  the  political  ruler  of 
"  all  the  territories  ceded  to  it  by  the  kings, 
chiefs,  and  peoples  in  the  Niger  basin,"  The 
company  engages  to  oppose  the  slave  trade  and 
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mill  traffic,  wliieh  it  is  doing  with  -vigor.  The 
Niger  Delta  extends  along  120  miles  oE  const, 
anii  consists  of  22  streams  into  wliicli  the  ninin 
stream  divides  at  a  distance  inland  oE  nbont  HO 
miles.  TLese  etreanis,  with  connecting  chan- 
nels, form  a  vust  m.iti^rove  swamp.  The  Bonny 
and  tbe  Nevr  Ciilabar  are  conoGctcd  u'iih  the 
Delta.  Tlie  Old  Calabiir  flows  north  lo  the  C" 
nortb  Intiinile,  und  then  east  and  south,  en- 
ohisia^'  »  maiiS  of  hilts  3,000  feet  high.  The 
Benne  flon's  through  one  o£  the  most  popnloiis 
and  productive  regions  of  Africa,  where  the 
sjrfacB  is  diversified  b;  uplands  and  mountain 
chains.  Cotton  is  widely  culti  vated.  The  ilota 
is  that  o(  the  sonth  temperate  zone.     The  ele- 

Ehant,  rhinoceros,  wild  buffalo,  panther,  civet, 
at  few  Bnakes.  and  no  spiders  are  found. 
The  Aibimawa  profiiKx,  but  little  known,  in- 
cludes most  oE  the  Upper  Benne  basin.  Its 
capital  is  Tola,  on  the  south  bank  Between 
the  Bennc  and  Bornn  (of  Lake  Tchad  legion), 
and  just  north  of  the  Faro-Benue  confluence,  is 
Demsa,  a  pleasant  land.  North  of  the  Beune- 
Niger  contlaenca,  among  the  highlands,  where 
Tisea  the  Gongola,  is  Yakoba,  capital  of  Baatcbi  ; 
and  northeast  of  Yakoha,  near  the  right  bank  of 
the  Gongola.  is  Gonibe,  capital  of  Kalam  ;  west 
of  the  Gongola  confluence  is  the  Jluii  State  ; 
and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Benu£,  and 
farther  down,  is  the  Kororofa  State.  Loko,  BO 
miles  above  the  jaoction  of  ths  Benao  and  Ni- 
ger, is  the  largest  ivory  market  in  West  Africa. 
Tokoja,  on  the  west  shore  of  the  Niger,  and  near 
the  confluence,  is  an  important  centre  ;  Gbebe, 
on  the  opposite  side,  is  a  busy  trading-post. 
Idda.  picturesquely  sitnated  on  the  leEt  bank  oE 
the  Lower  Niger,  is  the  capital  of  the  Ibo  king- 
dom. Follotving  down  the  river,  on  either 
bank,  we  find  Asaba  ;  Oniteha,  half  way  be- 
tween the  confluence  and  the  month  of  the 
Nun.  and  the  most  Important  depot  oE  all  ; 
Alenso  ;  Osomari ;  Ndoni ;  Abo  ;  Wari,  capital  of 
the  kingdom  of  Wari  ;  Akassa,  in  an  island 
near  the  bar,  and  the  chief  trading  centre  oE  the 
Royal  African  Company.  East  of  the  Nun,  and 
including  the  Old  Calabar  estnaty.  are  many 
trading  posts,  whose  chief  article  oE  export  is 
palm  oil,  a?  Brass,  Nembe,  Tuwan,  New  Calabar, 
Okrika,  Bonny  (busiest  ot  all),  Duketown, 
Creektown,  Ikorofiong.  At  some  of  these 
places  the  traders  reside  in  hulks  grouped  to- 
gether to  form  a  floating  town.  The  tribes  oE 
the  Lower  Niger  have  little  civilization,  and  are 
extremely  superstitious.  In  the  Benug  basin, 
hesides  the  Fulab  rnlers,  mostly  Mohammedan, 
but  especially  toward  the  Upper  BennS,  still 
pagan,  are  found  the  ill-favored  Bantchi 
(Bolos)  ;  tbe  pAganWuruhn  ;  the  dreaded  man- 
eating  Tangala  ;  the  Full  and  Be\&  ;  the  en- 
slaved Batta  (of  Adamawa),  and  then  suuth  of 
the  Benufe,  and  reaching  toward  Old  Calabar, 
the  Akpa,  Wakari,  and  Jlitchi  ;  and  a'ong  the 
left  bank  of  the  Benne  nnd  en  the  Niger,  the 
Igarra.  Around  the  conftuonce  the  Niibe  lan- 
guage predominates;  from  Oniteha  tj  the 
Delta,  Ibo  ;  and  in  the  Delta,  Idzi  dju).  In 
Ibo,  Idzj.  Nnp4,  Igara,  and  Igbita,  Bishop 
Crowtlier  and  his  helpers  have  published 
primers,  the  prayer-book,  and  portions  of  the 
Scrip  turas. 

■  U'laxiM'titd,  including  a  large  number  of  petty 
States  and  Itinc'lom-^.  joins  tha  Sahara  on  the 
north,  the  Tchad  region  on  the  east,  the  Benui- 
water  parting  on  the  B^ntll.  and  the  Niger  on 
the  west.     It  \i  inelndcd  withia  the  sphere  of 
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operation  of  (he  Eoyal  Niger  Company,  is  a  rich 
country  and  densely  populated,  and  it.s  language 
has  been  diffused  throughout  the  greater  part 
of  the  Soudan.  Fopniation,  perhaps  4,000,0110. 
The  conntry  is  low  and  flat,  during  the  lainy 
season  almost  impassable.  In  the  northiim 
portion  tlie  rainfall  is  much  less  tlmn  in  the 
southern,  where  vegetation  is  abundant  through- 
out the  j-ear.  The  palm,  tamarind,  baobab, 
butter  tree,  doria.  whose  seeds  form  an  article 
of  export,  banana,  rice,  onions,  etc.,  a\>ouiid. 
The  elephant  and  the  nianeless  lion  are  found. 
The  goats  are  brown  and  the  cattle  whits. 
Mosquitoes  in  the  marshy  districts  amount  to  a 
plague.  Kano,  in  East  Hausa,  is  perluips  the 
greatest  city  of  North  Central  Africa.  Within 
its  walls,  which  surround  a  space  of  10  square 
miles,  are  found,  in  their  various  quarters,  im- 
migrants of  every  race  ;  Wumo,  northeast  of 
Sokoto,  and  on  (lie  same  river,  is  the  present 
residence  of  the  sovereign  oE  the  Klussulmans  ; 
Sokoto,  with  a  population  (once  amounting  to 
120,000)  of  20,  own,  is  an  important  trading  cen- 
tre and  capital  of  the  empire  ;  Gando,  about  50 
miles  southwest  of  Sukoto,  is  the  capital  of 
West  Hansa.  Nupfr,  between  the  Kaduna  and 
Niger,  is  a  rich  and  favorably  situated  district, 
and  its  capital,  Bida,  a  city  of  perhaps  100,000 
iuhabilants.  Soutli  of  the  Niger  stands  tbe 
great  republican  city  oE  Iloriu.  Missionaries 
ot  the  Church  IHssionary  Society  and  the  Wes- 
leyan  Methodist  Society  have  founded  stations 
at  Kipo  Hill,  Eggan,  Bida,  Shong«,  etc.,  in  tha 
Nup«  kingdom.  Hausaland  forms  a  great  Fulab 
empire  divided  into  tha  two  kingdoms  oE  Wurno 
(Sokoto)  and  Gando,  haviimalHO  many  tributary 
provinces  in  the  Benu£  basin.  The  Haiisa  lan- 
guage is  praised  for  its  simplicity,  elegance,  and 
Eor  its  wealth  oE  vocabulary.  The  tribes  of 
Hnusa  ara  much  farther  advanced  in  civilization 
than  those  of  the  Lower  Niger  and  the  Bcnu£. 

The  iTidiHe  -Vi^e--.  from  J  imbuktu  to  Goinb.i, 
at  the  Sokoto  confluence,  is  almost  uninhabited, 
except  in  the  southern  portions.  The  region  to 
the  northwest,  and  to  some  extent  to  the  south 
(across  tbe  river),  is  peopled  by  Arabs.  To  the 
east  as  far  as  the  Tchad  region,  andnorth  as  far 
as  tbe  Algerian  frontier,  ate  scattered  countless 
tribes  ot  Berbers,  who,  south  o£  the  river,  have 
mixed  with  the  negro  tribes.  On  hoth  sides  of 
tbe  river,  from  Timbuktu  to  the  Sokoto  contin- 
ence and  sonth  of  the  curve,  dwell  the  Songbai. 
once  powerful,  now  suhjert  to  the  Fnlali  empire 
of  Maisina.  The  Songhai  negroes  are  dull  and 
unfriendly.  The  chief  centres  of  this  region 
are  the  famous  Timbuktu,  Gogo,  and,  180  miles 
farther  down  the  river.  Garu  and  Siiider,  and 
farther  on  Sai.  Tbe  Upper  Niger  is  inhabited 
by  Maudingansand  Bambarta,  who  are  broken 
up  into  a  large  number  of  petty  independent 
States.  The  people  are  mostly  industrious, 
skilful,  and  superstitious.  The  C.  M.  S.  and 
Wesley  an  Methodist  in  Hausaland,  and  tho 
United  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland  in  Old 
Calabar,  are  the  missionary  sooieties  repre- 
sented 

The  Slave  Gous',  so  called  from  its  sad  promi- 
nence in  the  slave  traffic,  stretches  from  the 
Niger  Delta  to  the  Volta  River,  with  indetiniie 
boundaries  inland.  It  includes  (1)  Tornba, 
|2}  Porto  Novo,  (3)  Dahomey,  (i)  Great  Topo 
and  Agve,  and  (5),  Little  Popo  and  Togo. 
Area,  perhaps  62,000  square  miles,  with  3,000,- 
000  oE  people.  Britain,  Germany,  France,  and 
Pcrlugal  share  the  territory.     The  ancient  line 
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of  the  continent  now  lies  about  50  milea  inland, 
and  lliis  strip  of  modern  const  line,  defended 
by  sandbanks  and  washeci  by  a  series  ot  lagoons, 
gently  rises  towBTd  the  inland  plateaus,  where 
peaks  are  found  6,700  feet  h^.  The  land  then 
falls  rapidly  touard  the  northern  steppes.  The 
seaward  rivers,  of  which  the  Ogun.  rising  180 
miles  inland,  is  the  principal  one.  are  not  large, 
liod  in  the  dry  seasons  lose  themselves  in  the 
coast  lagoons.  The  climate  is  salubrious,  except 
forthe  inar^ih  fevers  which  prevail,  ospeuiolly  at 
the  close  of  the  rainy  seasons.  It  has  two  dry 
and  two  wet  seasons  ;  mean  temperature,  79", 
The  cnltivftted  lands  of  tiie  interior  are  separated 
from  the  coast  lagoonsby  dense  forests  of  gigan- 
tic timber.  In  the  interior  the  forest  growths 
give  way  largely  to  thickets  and  herbage.  Palms 
of  several  species,  butter-trees,  and  the  Kola 
flourish.  In  the  interior  are  found  elephants, 
buffaloes,  gazelles,  wild,  boars,  monkeys,  and  in 
the  rivers  hippopotami,  crocodiles,  etc.  In  the 
coast  regions  the  tsetse  fly  and  desCractive  ants 
give  great  annoyance.  Between  the  ^lger  and 
the  Ogun  rivers  lies  Yoroba,  oocnpjing  the 
larger  portion  of  the  Slave  Coast  territory  It 
consiMts  of  ft  large  number  oC  seiui- independent 
States,  kingdoms,  etc.,  often  at  war  ulth  one 
another.  The  Yombas  are  sociable,  hospitable 
and  indnstrious.  Their  cities  are  large  They 
raise  maize,  yams,  sweet  potatoes,  manioc,  ban 
anas,  cotton,  etc.  They  are  skilful  artisans,  and 
escel  all  other  African  tribes  in  building.  They 
are  very  superstitious,  but  the  old  paganism,  in- 
cluding human  sacrifices,  is  gifing  way  before 
Itlohammedanism  and  Christianity.  Abeokuta, 
the  native  capital,  a  city  of  more  than  100,000, 
situated  on  the  Ogun  Eiver,  and  formed  of  some 
60  communities,  each  with  its  own  dialect,  as 
well  as  its  civil  and  religious  organization, 
brought  from  the  various  villages  from  which 
the  people  fled  for  protection  gainst  slave  and 
other  enemies  ;  Ibadan,  a  similar  city  about  60 
miles  to  the  northeast ;  L^os,  about  3  miles 
from  the  sea,  onanistandinlheOssa,  wealthiest 
city  on  the  East  African  seaboard,  with  a  Euro- 
pean quarter,  where  the  British  administrator 
resides  ;  Leckie,  lying  east  of  Lagos  ;  Badagry, 
formerly  capital  of  a  kingdom  and  the  great 
slave  market,  40  miles  west  of  Lagos,  are  the 
principal  towns.  The  Chnreh  Missionary  So- 
ciety has  a  flourishing  mission  in  the  country. 
The  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society  (Ei^lish) 
and  the  American  Baptist  Convention  (Southern) 
also  have  stations- 

Forlo-Nbvo,  an  enclave  on  the  coast  between 
Yoruba  and  Dabomey,  a  French  possession  at- 
tauhed  to  the  government  of  Senegal,  has  a 
coast  line  of  24  miles,  area  of  7130  square  miles, 
and  a  population  of  about  160,000, 

Dahoinm,  ft  Porti^iese  Protectorate,  lies  be- 
tween 1"  30'  and  2°  30'  east  longitude,  and  ex- 
tends about  120  miles  inland.  The  chief  coast 
town  is  Whydah,  formerly  a  slave  port,  now 
exporting  great  qnnntites  of  palm  oiL  Abome, 
the  capital,  is  65  miles  inland,  and  connected 
with  Whydali  by  a  road  which  continues  to  the 
Malii  country,  30  miles  farther  north. 

The  North  German  (Bremen)  Missionary  So- 
ciety has  a  work  in  Dahomey. 

Gi-Eoi  Popo  ojid  Agab  have  together  a  popu- 
lation of  about  120,000  inhabitants,  under 
French  protection.  The  people  are  mostly 
refugees,  and  have  bnilt  up  a  considerable  trade 
with  foreigners. 

Little  Popo  and  Toga,  lying  between  V  10'  and 


1' 40'  east  longitude  or  thereabouts  belongs  to 
Germany.  The  trading  places  are  situated  on 
the  seaboard  The  region  beyond  the  lagoons 
is  better  cultivated,  but  almost  unknown.  The 
German  Government  is  represented  by  the 
Hamburg  and  Bremen  traders,  settled  in  the  sea- 
ports, who  cannot  as  yet  vie  with  the  village 
cliiefs  and  fetich  priests  in  influence  over  the 

The  tribes  between  the  Ogun  and  Volta  rivers 
belong  to  the  Ewe  family,  and  from  them  the 
region  takes  the  name  "  Eweme."  The  Ewe 
language  is  classified  into  5  distinct  dialects — 
Muhi.  spoken  north  of  Dahomey  ;  Dahomese  ; 
Ajuda,  spoken  by  the  Jiji  of  the  Whydah  coast  ; 
-infwe,  spoken  by  the  Krepi.  west  ot  the  Jeji, 
and  Anio,  south  of  the  Krepi.  The  most  pow- 
crfnl  of  the  Ewes  is  the  Fan  or  Dahomey 
group.  The  people  nre  intelligent  and  quick 
to  learn.  The  king  is  a  god,  all  the  people  bis 
slaves.  Part  of  the  army  consists  of  female 
warriors  equal  to  the  males  in  bravery  and 
cold  blonde  t  cruelty.  Cannibalism,  human 
saccificeo  incredible  cruelty,  and  contempt  of 
death  begotten  of  a,  firm  belief  in  immortality, 
disting  iiih  these  tribes. 

Tli  bold  Coast,  known  officially  as  the  Cape 
Coast  extends  from  the  German  factories  of 
Tc^o  to  the  French  possessions  of  Assini— a 
oast  1  ne  of  360  miles.  Area,  17,000  square 
miles  ;  population,  408,000.  Cape  Throe  Points 
is  the  most  prominent  headland,  and  is  crowned 
with  five  peaks.  Extending  back  from  the  coast 
are  isolated  bills  or  short  ridges,  varying  in 
height  from  350  feet  to2, 000 feet.  Farthernorth. 
the  Akwapun  range  runs  to  the  northeast,  and 
is  pierced  by  the  Volta  Eiver.  Other  ridges 
branch  in  various  directions,  merging  in  broad 
plateaus  or  thinly  peopled  steppes.  North  of 
the  hilly  region  stretch  vast  plains,  with  here 
and  there  a  bold  bluff,  which  extend  in  a  north- 
easterly direction  to  tlie  Niger,  while  in  the 
northwest  they  mei^e  in  the  unexplored  high- 
land region  of  the  Kong  Mountains.  From 
this  highland  region  flow  copious  streams,  such 
as  the  Volta,  the  Boosum-Prah,  the  Ancobra. 
and  the  Tanw6. 

The  climate,  flora,  and  fauna  present  the 
same  general  features  as  on  the  Slave  Coast.  The 
hilly  districts  in  tie  interior  furnish  pleasant 
health  resorts  for  the  Europeans.  Coffee,  to- 
bacco, cacao,  caoutchouc,  cotton,  etc.,  are  culti- 
vated. The  chief  article  of  export  is  palm  oil. 
Gold-mines  are  worked  in  Wassaw  and  Ashantee. 
Axim,  an  English  fort,  west  of  Cape  Three 
Points,  the  best  landing-place  on  the  coast,  and 
which  will  become  an  important  port  ;  Aodwa, 
formerly  capital  of  Wassaw,  nowdeserted  by  its 
inhabitants,  who  have  removed  to  the  mining 
region  ;  Coomassi,  capital  of  Ashantee,  destroyed 
by  the  British  in  1874,  rebuilt  in  1883  ;  Aoeca, 
dO  miles  east  of  Cape  Coast,  chief  centre  of  Eu- 
ropean life  and  starting-point  o£  several  routes 
for  the  interior  ;  Christiansborg,  official  capital 
of  the  British  possessions,  and  Quettah,  where 
a  strong  garrison  is  placed,  are  the  chief  towns. 
Beyond  the  British  possessions  are  other  im- 
portant trading  centres,  such  as  Bontuku,  in 
Gaman  Kutampo,  70  miles  north  of  Coomassi  ; 
Salaga,  presenting  the  appearance  of  an  Arab 
town  ;  Jendi,  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Da- 
gomba,  which  stretches  northward  to  the  Man- 
dingan  territory  ;  Abetefi,  on  the  water-shed 
between  the  Volta  basin  and  the  Prah,  and 
chosen  as  a  centre  by  the  Basle  n ' 
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In  the  Upper  Volt*  basin  nntJ  interior  liig 
lands  tlie  aborigines  linve  held  their  ground 
separate  groups.     Bat  the  didtinctions  uf  la 
gnage,  custums.  and  piiyHical  cliarnctenslics  n 
rapidly  disappenriag.     The  aborigines  are  call  d 
Potoso,  tlint  ia,  "  barbarians,"   by  the  Aslian 
oonijaerora.       Their   laujjunge   U   tlie  Oivan 
Nta,  and  allied   idioms,  wliioli,  though   nnin 
teliigible  to  tlie  Asliantee  peoples,  jet  belong  to 
the  same  family  oC  ]aQglll^;ea  aa  the  Otji  or  O 
Tile  Otji   peoples  luclude  lUe  Ashantis,  Da 
kiriis.  Was;ia\vt),  Akims,  Assins,  and  Fantis,  a  d 
are  Ilia  rnling  race.     They  are  well  tleveloped 
phyiiioally,   auJ    perhaps   on'e    same  of    tlieir 
characteristics  to  Berber  and  Arab  blood.     They 
are  farmers,  artisans,  merchants,  stock  breeders, 
fiaharmen,   according    to    tlieir    surrottmliiigs. 
Tbe  missionaries  nse  for  their  translation  of  the 
Bible,  prayer-book,  hymns,  elc,  the  Akwapem 
dinleot.     The  incredible  cruelty  and  carnage  of 
Ashanti     power,    with    haman   sacrifices  and 
sbkughter,  have  largely   been    stopped   by   the 
British  ag.(ression. 

The  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society  (British), 
the  North  Uermau  Jlissioatiry  Society,  and  the 
Basle  Missionary  Society,  which  succeeded  tbe 
M  iraviita  Brethren,  have  several  stations  in  the' 
coantry,  as  have  also  the  Roman  Catholics  :  bnt 
miasionary  work  meets  with  great  difBcnlties 
among  a  people  so  saperstitions  and  fierce, 

Icorii  Coast. — The  gentle  curve  stretching 
from  Cape  Three  Points  to  Cape  I'ldmas  is,  on 
acconnt  of  the  protection  its  contour  affords 
from  Atlantic  storms,  called  the  Leeward  Coast. 
Ivory  Coast  occupies  that  portion  lying  between 
the  TanweBiver  and  Cape  Palmas.  The  French 
possessions  on  this  ooast,  with  indefinite  limits 
inland,  occnpy  130  miles  of  coast  line,  extend- 
ing from  the  Tanw6  to  the  Lapn.  Continuing 
from  tbe  Lapn  to  San  Pedro,  1*20  miles,  we  skirt 
a  region  almost  unknown,  and  us  jet  nnap- 
propriated  by  any  European  power.  The 
French  possessions  have  a  double  shore  line. 
Betivean  the  outer  beach  and  the  interior  forest 
lands  are  lagoons  into  which  the  rivers  from 
the  interior  break,  through  creeks  and  inlets. 
The  principal  rivers  are  the  Ttvnwu.  Kindjabo, 
and  Akba,  the  last  said  to  be  240  miles  in 
length,  affording  splendid  access  to  the  interior. 
The  population  of  the  Ivory  Coast  inland  to  the 
Niger  water-shed  is  estimated  at  500.000.  The 
origin  of  tbe  inland  peoples  is  not  deiiuitely 
known.  The  trading  tribes  about  Ebn6  Lf^oon 
are  called  by  th»  Englisli  nickname  "  Jack- 
Jaek  ;"  west  of  tbe  Labu  are  the  Avekvoms. 
commonly  called  Qun-Quas  ;  while  farther  west 
are  the  Kroomen.  The  coast  tribes  are  mild 
and  trustworthy.  Mohammedanism  bus  made 
no  progress,  nor  are  there  any  Christian  mis- 
sions among  them.  Tbe  French  olHciais  reside 
at  Grand  Bassam,  Assini.  and  Dabii. 

Li'yeri'i.— A  republic  after  the  United  Slates 
model,  established  by  colonies  of  emancitiated 
slaves  from  America.  It  baa  3S0  miles  of  sea 
coast,  extending  from  San  Pedro  to  Cape 
Miunt,  and  inland  to  tbe  Kong  uplands.  Area. 
(of  colony  and  protected  territories),  60.000 
square  miles  ;  population.  1,050,000.  The  sea. 
board  is  low  and  fringed  with  lagoons  and  in- 
lets, with  a  few  conspicuous  headlands,  as  Cape 
Mensurado  (290  feet),  near  tbe  entrance  to  Mon. 
rovia,  the  capital  ;  and  Cape  Mount  (1,065  feel], 
marking  tbe  western  boundary.  Inland  appear 
chains  of  hills.  The  rivers  take  their  rise  in 
tbe  Mandingan  uplands,  which  form  the  water- 
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nell,  on  the  ..t.  Paul  ,  Musaidu.  thief  t 
the  JLindingatis  ;  Grand ItassatBuchanan).  near 
the  mouth  of  the  •funk,  the  commercial  centre 
of  the  republic  ;  Hari)er,  a  salubrious  town  near 
Cape  Palmas. 

The  inhabitants  are  the  seafaring  Kroos,  be- 
tween Cape  Palmas  and  the  Sinu  Hiver  ;  the 
Bassne  ;  the  still  savage  Barlins,  south  of  the 
St.  PjuI  ;  tbe  Mandingan  Veis.  t^ricnltutisls  ; 
the  fierce  Golas,  dwelling  aloDj^  the  western 
afSiieuts  of  the  St.  Paul  ;  the  warlike  I'ussis 
and  Bussis,  and  in  the  npUnds  of  tbe  interior, 
the  powerful  Mandingans. 

The  American  Protestant  Episcopal  Church, 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  (American),  Amer- 
ican Presbyterian  Church,  the  American  Bap- 
tist Missionary  Union,  the  Evangelical  Lu- 
theran Geneial  Synod,  and  a  few  unattached  in- 
dividuals have  missions  in  Liberia. 

Sierra  Leone  covers  the  British  possessions  and 
Protectorate  (including  the  Siena  Leone  colony 
proper  and  the  adjacent  territory,  mainlamf. 
and  islands)  lying  between  French  Kenegawbia 
and  Liberia.  Total  area,  2H,000  square  miles  ; 
population,  I.0UO,U0O  ;  area  actually  in  posses- 
bion  of  the  British,  1.120  sqimre  miles  ;  popu- 
lation, 60,546.     The  peninsula  of  Sierra  Leone, 


Calmont  creeks,  covers  an  area  of  about  20O 
square  miles.  It  is  mostly  occupied  by  a  range 
of  gently  rounded  hills  rising  in  places  to  a 
height  of  3,000  feet.  The  rainfall  in  the  tvhde 
territory  is  heavy  ;  copious  streams,  rising  in 
the  Ifiger  water-ahed,  flow  south  and  west. 
Tlie  climate  is  equable,  ranging  from  78'  to  86'. 
The  rainy  season  commences  in  April  or  Way, 
and  deoUnes  in  October.  November,  and  De- 
cember. January,  February,  and  March  are  al- 
most rainless.  The  mean  annual  rainfall  is  134 
inches.  The  marshy  exhalations  during  the 
rainy  season  render  the  climate  very  insalubri- 
ous. The  death  rate  is  very  high.  Principal 
exports,  which  come  chiefly  from  the  interior  : 
Benni  seed,  cola  nuts,  ginger,  ground  nuts, 
palm  kernels,  and  oil,  gum  copal,  rubber, 
hides,  ivor)',  and  gold  Just.  Vegetation  is  lux- 
Freetown  (30,000  inhabitants),  on  Cape  Sierra 
Leone,  is  the  capital.  It  covers  foursquare  miles, 
and  has  some  good  buildings,  schools,  churches, 
and  government  ofBces.  The  dominant  race  is 
theTimni(about  200,000).  on  the  plains  between 
the  Rokello  and  Little  Sarcie  rivers.  Their 
language  is  widespread.  Several  books,  relig- 
ious and  educational,  have  been  translated. 
The  people  are  very  superstitious  and  siispi- 
ciouH.  A  great  power  amoxig  them  is  the  Purra, 
a  secret  society  in  which  wizard  influence  is 
very  strong  and  often  deadh*.  Of  tbe  same 
stuck  are  the  Bullams,  divided  into  two  sections 
by  the  encroachments  of  the  Tiinni.  The 
northern  occnpy  between  the  Malleoory  Eivec 
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and  thts  Sierra  Leone  estuary  ;  the  southern, 
SLerbro  Island  uod  neighboring  district.  Tbe 
warlilie  Menili  dwell  east  cif  the  southern 
Bullams.  The  Limbns  are  n  powerful  tribe 
dwelling  northeast  of  the  Tinini.  The  Gu.11iiiits, 
on  tbe  Liberian  frontier,  are  aggressive  and 
sltilfnl.  Tho  iijaffrokos  and  Konos  dnell  near 
the  Niger  (vnter-shed,  among  the  sources  of  che 
coast  Btreanis,  In  the  east  the  Moslem  Mnn. 
dingann  are  making  encroachments,  and  in  the 
northeast  the  Hubus  (Futah  tribes).  East  of 
the  Timni  are  the  pagan  and  uncultured  Kur- 
ankos,  and  farther  north  the  hospitable  Solimas. 
The  colonists  (freed  negroes)  are  nearly  10,000 
in  number,  and  are  Protestants  of  the  various 
denominations.  The  Los  Islands  and  adjacent 
coasts  north  of  the  JIallecory  River  are  occu- 
pied by  the  Bagas  and  the  courteous  Su 
whose  speech,  a  Mandingon  dialect,  is  h 
dominant  one  in  the  whole  region,  and 
sesses  the  Bible  anri  several  other  translati 

The  Church  Missionary  Society  undertook 
mission  in  Sierra  Leone  in  1804,  and  has 
joyed  encouraging  snecess.  The  Wesl 
Methodist  Missionary  Society  comes  next, 
nearly  equal  statistics  ;  Lady  Hnnlii^ 
connectioD,  tbe  Society  for  the  Propagati 
tbe  Qospel,  the  Paris  Evangelical  Missi 
Society,  the  United  Methodist  Free  Chnr 
the  United  Brethren  of  Ohio  [American 
African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  an 
Boman  Catholics  also  pursue  missionary         k 

fkntgainbia  comprises  the  regions  water 
the  Senegal  and  tbe  Uambla.  and  is  di 
politically  into  English,  Portuguese,  and  F 
Senegambia.  The  first  comprises  the  s 
ment  on  the  left  bank  of  tbe  Gambia 
month.  Elephant's  Island,  100  miles  inl  d  , 
McCarthy's  Island,  still  farther  from  the  sea, 
and  tbe  Los  Islands,  forming  together  tbe 
colony  of  Gambia,  with  BathttTSt,  on  St.  Mary's 
Island,  as  the  capital,  and  is  connected  with 
Sierra  Leone  (q.  v.).  Portuguese  Senegambia 
(also  called  Guinea)  lies  between  the  Nunez  and 
Casamanza  rivers,  including  Bissagos  Archipel- 
ago. Area.  17  000  ;  population,  150,000.  But 
little  of  this  fertile  territory,  watered  by  rivers 
rising  in  the  Futa-Jallon  highlands,  has  been 
actually  occupied  by  tbe  European  masters. 
French  Senegambia  conatitates  the  province  of 
Senegal,  or  Ihe  IVeiicli  iSo^iiin.  and  has  a  coast 
line  extending  from  the  Mallecory  to  the  Nunez 
(150  miles) ;  and  passing  by  tbe  Portuguese  pos- 
sessions, it  commences  again  at  the  Cnssamanza 
and  continues  to  Cape  Blanco  (450  miles). 
From  CapeVerd  inland  tbe  French  possessions 
extend  600  miles  to  the  Niger.  The  Futa-Jallon 
iiighlands  and  the  TTpper  Niger  basin  are  also 
under  the  French  Protectorate.  Area,  about 
200  OOO  square  miles.  The  luw  Hat  seaboard  of 
Kenpgambia  rises  toward  the  vast  plateau  which 
cnhniniktes  in  a  diversilied  monntuinons  region 
wliioh  descends  abruptly  to  the  Upper  Niger 
basin.  In  tho  emth  it  meets  the  Kong  Moun- 
tains, and  ilk  the  north  throws  ont  some  spurs 
Into  the  desert.  Numerous  rivers,  as  the  Melle- 
cory,  Dubreka,  Nunez,  Componi,  Cassini,  Kio 
Grande,  Geba,  Cacheo,  Casamanza,  Gambia, 
Salum,  and  Senegal  rise  in  the  highlands  and 
flow  in  parallel  directions  to  the  Atlantic.  The 
fluvial  basins  are  fertile,  and  the  mountains 
and  alluvial  deposits  contain  iron  and  gold. 
The  giant  baobab,  acacia,  palm,  kisla-nut  tree, 
fig,  orange,  sycamore,  etc.,  are  representative 


among  the  flora.  The  ostrich,  bustard,  stork, 
parlritige,  and  a  greai  variety  of  large  and  small 
aiimals,  both  wild  and  domesticated  are 
found.  The  climate  is  severe  f or  £  uropeans. 
The  lainy  season  commences  in  May  or  June, 
and  increases  in  length  as  you  approach  the 
Equator.  The  Senegal  is  the  northern  limit  of 
sufficient  rainfall.  The  thermometer  ranges 
between  an  average  of  TT''  in  the  winter  seaeon 
and  W  in  the  summer.  The  beat  in  the  in- 
terior and  in  the  south  is,  during  the  latter  part 
of  the  rainy  season,  almost  intolerable.  The 
chief  town  in  Senegambia  is  Sti  Louis,  the 
capital  of  the  French  possessions.  Dakar,  near 
Cape  Verd.  is  the  headquarters  of  trading  com- 
panies and  the  terminus  of  tbe  St.  Louis  Bail- 
way  (160  miles  long)  and  of  the  Atlantic  Cable. 
T  habitants   are  ;  1.  Moors,   descended 

h     Zanaga    Berbers,   and   intermingled 
Arabs   and   Negroes,   show  a   great 
types.     They  are  spirited,  brave,  and 
Mohammedans,  and  are  found  north 
negal,  only  one  tribe,  the  Dakalifas, 
g         d  on  the  south.     2.  The  Negro  races, 
b  u  the  bulk  of  the  population,  include 

,  very  black,  brave,  and  superstitious, 
haminedaus,  inhabiting  most  of  the 
ounded  by  the  Senegal,  Falem^,  Gam- 
he  sea-coast  ;  the  Serers,  akin  to  tho 
nd   on  their  southern  borders  i    the 
ok         of  the  Middle  Senegal,  akin  to  tbe 
la         gans,  of  a  wild  disposition,  and  an  im- 
p  ement  in  the  population  ;  the  Kas- 

stem  neighbors  of  the  Sarakoles  ;  the 
formerly  occupying  Futa-Jallon,  now 
g  etween  the  Bating  and  the  Niger  ;  lbs 
g  ns,  occupying  the  Gambia  and  part  of 
h  pp  Senegal  basins,  mostly  Mohammedan 
d  rs  and  the  chief  preachers  of  Islam  ;  and 
tbe  Toncouleurs  (Tacnrol,  tbe  old  name  of  the 
country),  mostly  half-caste  Negroes,  Moors,  and 
Fulahs,  eastern  neighbors  of  the  Wolofs,  and 
fanatical  Mohammedans  ;  3.  The  Fulahs  are 
found  between  the  Negroes  of  tbe  seaboard  and 
those  of  tbe  Niger  in  a  more  numerous  and 
compact  body  than  elsewhere  in  Africa,  though 
comroiinities  of  them  are  found  as  far  south  as 
the  Benu^  River  and  as  far  east  as  Darfur. 
They  claim  ktn  with  the  while  races.  Many  of 
Ibein  are  very  beautiful.  They  are  intelligent, 
skilful,  and  brave,  though  mild,  and  have  never 
taken  part  in  the  slave-trade.  They  are  mostly 
Mobammedans. 

The  principal  languages  of  Senegambia  are  the 
Wolof,  which  is  the  language  of  commercial  in. 
terconrse,  and  has  grammars,  dictionaries,  etc., 
the  related  Gereres,  the  Maudingau,  the  Fuleh, 
and,  north  of  the  Senegal,  tbe  Arable.  The 
French  ProtestantCburch  and  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic have  mission  work  in  Senegal.  The  Wesley. 
an  Methodist  Mission  (English)  has  stations  in 
Gambia,  on  the  islands  St.  Mary  and  McCarthy. 
The  Sabitnt  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  the 
regions  known  an  tbe  Soudan,  and  watered  by 
tbe  Senegal,  tbe  Niger,  tbe  affluents  of  Lake 
Tchad,  and  the  head  streams  of  the  White  Nile ; 
on  the  east  by  the  Nile  Valley,  and  on  the  north 
by  the  Slanritaniun  uplands  and  tbe  Barka  pla- 
teaus (Cyrenaica).  The  leng  h  is  3,000  miles  ; 
mean  breadth,  about  000.  Excluding  the  desert 
regions  of  Tunis,  Algiers,  and  Morocco,  the 
oasis  in  tlie  northeast  and  the  grassy  zone  in 
the  south,  the  area  may  be  estimated  at  2,500,- 
000  square  miles.  About  one  ninth  of  the  area 
is  covered  with  sand  dunes  ;  the  rest  consists  of 
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rocks,  liighlanda,  steppes,  oases,  strips  of  cultU 
Tated  border  lands,  etc.  There  ate  valle.vs  and 
runniag  waters  among  the  uplands.  Wells  are 
sunbeD  liere  and  there,  but  ttie  water  is  brack- 
isli.  The  atniusphere  is  very  drj-,  fogs  almost 
UDkuown,  heaTjr  showers  rare  ;  ilesh  never 
|>Qlrefies,  The  thermometer  ranges  from  146' 
F^tar.  in  the  daytime  to  26'  at  ni);ht.  The 
Birouuo  from  the  south  is  greatly  dreaded.  Tiie 
lie-'.ert  routes  are  often  rendered  dangerous  by 
Ihd  titling  lip  of  the  wells,  or  their  possession 
by  iinenereiy.  The  guides  form  n  sort  of  priestly 
I'a^ie  The  chief  routes  across  the  desert  are  : 
1,  From  Timbuktu,  ou  the  Upper  Niger,  to  In- 
fAi.ih,  iheuce  to  Uhadames  and  Tripoli,  or  to 
AU'eria  and  Tunis  ;  2.  From  Timbuktu  to 
M  irocco  ;  3.  From  Katsena,  in  British  Sondan, 
to  Tripoli  by  Air  and  Ghat ;  4.  From  Kuka, 
BJiicLwest  of  Lake  Tchad,  to  Mutzuk  and  Trip- 
oli Tlie  trade  of  these  routes  ajnounls  to 
about  1100,000  annnally.  As  the  great  river 
routes  into  the  interior  are  explored,  the  desert 
routes  will  become  less  important.  A  railway 
ii  projected  connecting  the  French  possessions 
on  the  Atlantic  and  Mediterranean.  Politicnity. 
the  Stihara  is  divided  between  Slotoeco,  the 
French  possessions  in.  the  north,  and  Turkey. 
Arab  tribes  are  found  in  all  parts  of  the  desert. 
West  and  south  of  the  oasis  of  Kufarah,  and  as 
far  as  the  trade  route  between  Lake  Tchad  and 
Fezzan,  dwell  the  Tibbus.  They  are  jealous 
Mussulmans.  Economic  conditions  render 
them  hardy,  agile,  and  rather  undtr&ized 
They  are  of  negro  stock,  but  mixed  «ith  Arab 
blojd,  and  are  related  to  the  Darkas  of  Boigu 
Chief  centre  of  papulation  is  Bardai  in  ihe 
mid.st  of  palm  groves.  The  western  central 
Siihaia  and  northwestern  regions  are  occupied 
by  Taureg  Berbers.  They  are  tall,  siiJU  and 
enduring,  oE  light  complexion,  and  ambitious 
The  western  Sithnra  receives  a  sliare  of  rainfall 
and  has  a  few  rivers  flowing  into  the  Atlantic 
The  Spaniards  possess  the  coast  line  from  Cape 
Blanco,  the  northern  limit  of  the  French  pos 
sessions,  to  Cape  Bojador,  480  miles  farther 
north.  There  are  no  Christian  missions  to  the 
Saharan  tribes. 

Xoi-occo,  or  Jfirrocco,  bounded  north  and 
west  by  the  Mediterranean  and  Atlantic,  and 
east  by  a  conventional  line  separating  it  from 
Algeria,  extends  into  the  desert  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent,  according  to  the  activity  and  power 
of  the  reigning  Sultan.  Area  variously  esti- 
mated at  from  200.000  to  305,000  square  miles  ; 
population,  perhaps  6,000,000.  It  consists  of 
three  States  subject  to  the  Sultan  Sherif— the 
kingdoms  of  Fez  in  the  north  and  Slorocoo  In 
the  southwest,  and  the  oasis  of  Tafilelt,  besides 
several  semi -independent  tribal  territories  of 
the  desert.  The  Atlas  (Deren) range,  from  4,000 
to  13,000  feet,  traverses  the  country  from 
northeast  to  southwest.  For  the  rest,  the 
surface  is  occupied  by  rolling  steppes  diversi- 
fied by  mountain  spurs,  and  merging  in  the  low- 
lands of  the  Sahara  and  the  Atlantic  shores. 
The  rainfall  is  greater  than  that  of  the  other 
Miinritanian  States,  as  also  the  number  and  size 
of  the  rivers,  none  of  which,  hon'ever,  are  capa- 
ble of  floating  anything  but  very  light  craft. 
The  flora  is  that  of  Southern  Europe,  most  re- 
sembling that  of  Spain.  A  plant  peculiar  to 
Morocco  is  the  one  which  j-ielda  "ammo 
—a  resin  used  for  the  purpose  of  fumigi 
the  argauia,  which  needs  no  irrigatior 
whose  berry  is  e^erly  eaten  by  animals. 
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indigenous.  The  lion,  panther,  bear,  wild 
boar,  hyena,  lyns,  fox,  rabbit,  ostrich,  and  all 
domestic  animals  are  found. 

The  climate  is  mild,  equable,  and  veiy  salu- 
brious. The  government  is  an  Oriental  despot- 
ism, cruel  and  barbarous,  and  the  country  is 
infested  by  lawless  bantls.  There  are  no  proper 
means  of  transportation  in  the  interior  ;  agri- 
culture is  of  the  most  primitive  kind,  and  the 
rich  resources  of  the  country  remain  unde- 
veloped. Every  seaport,  however,  has  its 
traders  ;  in  Fez  the™  are  500  Spaniards  ;  with 
Fi'ance  and  England  there  are  extensive  com- 
mercial relations.  The  schools  are  very  primi- 
tive :  no  newspaper  is  published  anywhere  ; 
slavery  still  exists  ;  the  emperor  lias  hundreds 
of  wives,  though  polygamy  is  not  extensively 
practised  bv  the  people.  The  houses  are  built 
of  stone. 

The  Berbers,  original  inhabitants  of  the  coun- 
try, form  two-thirds  of  the  population,  and  are 
divided  into  several  groups,  as  the  I^byles  of 
the  north,  the  Shellahas  of  the  southern  slopes 
of  the  Upper  Atlas  range,  the  Hntatins  of  the 
south.  The  Shellulia  lai^nage  is  that  most  ex- 
tensively spoken.  Arabic  is  also  largely  dif- 
fused, especially  in  the  north.  The  Arabs  are 
called  Moors  in  the  towns,  where  they  form  tho 
majority  of  the  population.  They  are  sociablo 
in  disposition,  Morocco  ranks  next  to  Arabia 
in  the  Mohammedan  mind.  The  Jews,  still 
callii^  themselves  "  exiles  trom  Castile,"  num- 
ber over  100,000.  They  H|>eak  Spanish,  and  to 
some  extent  Arabic.  The  negro  population, 
pure  and  half-caste,  are  constantly  lecruited  by 
the  slave-trade  wiUi  the  Soudan,  Mohamnte- 
danism  is  the  religion  of  the  empire,  and  the 
Saltan-Sherif  is  to  the  Western  Mohammedans 
what  the  Turkish  Sultan  is  to  those  of  tlie  East. 
There  are  missions  of  the  North  African  Mission 
and  of  the  London  Society  for  Promoting  Chris- 
tianity among  the  Jews  in  Morocco. 

ili/erSa,  a  French  colony,  has  a  coast  line  of 
about  550  miles,  and  reaches  inland  from  1)20 
to  380  miles.  Areo.  176,000  sq^oare  miles  ;  popu- 
lation. 3,400,000.  Traversed  by  parallel  ridges 
from  oast  to  west,  the  whole  country  is  moun- 
tainous, with  extensive  table-lands  and  elevated 
valleys.  The  rivers  are  numerous,  but  short  ; 
lakes  and  marshes  abound,  though  many  of 
them  are  dry  during  the  summer  ;  warm  medic- 
inal springs  ore  found.  The  "  Tell."  or  hilly 
cauntry,  including  the  maritime  zone,  has  a 
fertile  soil,  abundant  rainfall,  and  extensive 
arable  plains,  which  produce  wheat,  barley,  and 
other  groins  ;  in  the  south  or  "Sahara"  countty 
pivstorage  and  fruits,  the  palm,  pomegranate, 
flg,  peach,  etc.,  abound.  The  fauna  is  similar 
to  that  of  Jtnrocco.  The  mineral  wealth  is 
enormous.  The  climate  of  the  "  Tell  "  country 
resembles  that  of  the  south  of  Spain.  In  the 
"Sahara"  country  the  heat  is  often  excessive. 
Next  to  Cape  Colony,  Algeria  is  the  largest  cen- 
tre of  European  population  in  Africa.  French, 
Spaniards,  Italians,  Germans,  British,  natu- 
ralized Jews,  and  other  Europeans  number  500,- 

000.  French  settlements  are  found  not  only  in 
the  coast  towns,  but  in  the  interior,  and  roads 
run  in  all  directions  to  the  verge  of  the  desert ; 
there  are  about  1,200  miles  of  railway.  The 
native  population  (2.000,000)  is  Mohammedan, 

1.  Kabyle  Berbers,  active  and  industrious,  are 
by  far  the  most  numerous.  2,  Moors  are  found 
chiefly  in  the  coast  towns  and  villages.  3.  Bed- 
ouin Arabs  roam  over  the  "Sahara"  country. 
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4.  Negro  freedmen  and  holf-oftBtes  form  an  im- 
portant incluBtrinl  elemeol.  Constttntinp,  Al- 
giers, and  Oiaa  are  thu  capitals  of  the  three  ad- 
ministrative diviaiona  of  the  colony.  The  Kortli 
Africa  Mission,  the  United  Presbyterian  Clmroli 
of  Scotland,  the  French  EvAugelical  Missionary 
Society,  the  I»jndua  Society  lor  !Fi'omoling 
Christianity  among  the  Jens,  and  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  hate  miHsions  in  Algeria, 

Tunis  id  generally  Himilar  to  Algeria  ia  its 
physical  and  climalio  conditions  and  ethnical 
elements.  Area.  1C.G50  sq^iiare  mites  ;  popula- 
tion, about  1,G00,0UU,  showing  very  much  greater 
density  thfin  in  Algeria  or  ^Morocco.  The  Enro- 
peaus  nntuber  about  3ti.OOO.  The  administra- 
tion of  the  country  is  divided  between  the  Bey 
and  the  French  Government,  The  former  ex- 
ercises nominal  control  orer  the  aSiiirs  of  the 
interior,  wiiilu  France  administers  the  finances 
itnd  provides  for  the  defence  of  the  country'. 
There  are  Protectant  miSHious  in  Tnnis,  carried 
on  by  the  North  Africa  Mission  and  by  the  Lon- 
don Society  for  Promoting  Christianity  among 

Tripoli,  bounded  on  the  northwest  by  Tunis, 
on  the  east  by  the  Nubian  Desert,  which  sepa- 
rates it  from  Egypt,  and  inclnding  within  its 
Honthern  border  the  oases  of  Kufra,  Eezzan, 
etc.,  covers  an  area  of  about  485,000  square 
miles,  and  has  a  populatiuiL  of  1,010,<)UU  souls. 
It  is  a  dependency  of  the  Turkisli  Empire, 
though  the  authority  of  the  Sultan  Is  often  set 
at  naoKht  by  the  local  chiefs  and  religious  lead- 
ers. The  religions  order  of  the  Senoassis,  whose 
capital  is  Jariibnb,  in  the  Fared  Ghah  Oasis,  in 
tile  Libyan  Desert,  is  tiio  dominant  power  in 
the  whole  country.  The  Senoussi  is  a  Moslem 
sect  which  luis  grown  very  rapidly.  The  Caliph. 
or  ''  lieutenant  of  God."  has  under  him  a  com- 
plete hierarchy  of  subordinate  officers.  Special 
couriers  at  his  disposal  enable  him  to  communi- 
cate with  all  parts  of  the  community  with  in- 
-credible  celerity.  Once  a  year  he  convokes  the 
superior  officers  in  ft  synod  at  Jnrabub.  The 
various  governments,  Egyptian,  Turkish,  and 
Tunisian,  have  accorded  to  the  society  fiscal 
Immunities  and  concessions  of  territory.  It 
boa  15  stations  in  Morocco.  25  in  Algeria,  10  in 
Tunis,  G6  in  Tripoli,  and  IT  in  Egypt.  The  Sul- 
tan of  Wadai  is  one  of  the  most  fervent  adherents 
of  the  sect.  It  does  not  contiiie  itself  to  the 
wliite  race  ;  the  blacks  have  been  drawn  in  by 
its  numerous  schools,  founded  in  the  Soudan, 
which  have  extended  their  intluenue  from  Sene- 
gambia  to  Timbuctoo,  Lake  Tchad,  Bahr-el- 
Ohazel,  and  even  to  the  country  of  the  Donakils, 
the  Gallas,  and  the  Somalia. 

Tripoli  is  divided  naturally  for  administrative 

f)urpoBes  into  four  provinces  :  1-  Tripoli  proper, 
ying  between  Tunis  and  Barka  ;  2.  Barka  or 
Cyrenaica  ;  3.  Fezzan,  and.  1,  Khat,  southwest 
of  Fezzan.  Besides  these  are  the  oases  of  Kufta, 
held  by  the  Senoussi  brotherhood,  and  inde- 
pendent of  tho  Turkish  authority.  The  coun- 
try ia  made  up  of  Tast  sandy  plains  interrupted 
by  rocky  ranges,  with  a  fertile  strip  adjacent  to 
the  sea,  and  here  and  there  in  the  desert  a  de- 
pression, where  the  springs  of  water  are  sufS- 
oient  for  a  few  inhabitants  and  their  groves  of 
^te  palms.  The  principal  products  are  oorn, 
barley,  olives,  saffron,  figs,  and  dates.  The 
climate  is  variable,  resembling  that  of  Southern 
Europe,  and  generally  salubrious.  The  popu- 
lation consists  of  Arabs,  Berbers,  Negroes 
(brought  from  the  interior  as  slaves,  and  speak- 
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ing  many  dialects,  chiefly  the  Hausa),  Turks, 
and  Jewish  and  European  (Maltese)  traders- 
A  few  uninHuenlial  Coptic  groups  are  found. 
The  Maltese  are  British  snbjects,  speak  Italian, 
and  prefer  the  Christian  (Koman  Catholic)  re- 
ligion. The  North  Africa  Mission  has  1  sta- 
tion in  Tripoli. 

Su-ilhi'^tsl  African  is/ands.— Tristan  d'AcuD- 
ba  (in  37"  south  latitude  and  12°  west  longi- 
tude) is  a  rocky  group  on  the  highway  between 
the  Cape  and  La  Plata.  It  is  1,800  miles  from 
the  Cape.  Area  of  all  the  islands,  30  square 
miles.  It  belongs  to  Britain,  and  the  lanitnage 
of  the  people  is  English.  The  highest  peak  on 
the  principal  island isS.SOOfeet  high  and  snow- 
clad.  Plants  of  tlie  temperate  zone  thrive  vtell. 
There  are  no  reptiles  or  insects.  Aquatic  birds 
abound.  Domestic  animals  are  the  chief  re> 
sources  of  the  people.  The  climate  is  exci  Uent. 
The  nati>-es  are  physically  a  fine  race,  and  are 
the  issne  ot  Europeans,  Americans,  and  Boers, 
married  to  half-caste  women  fiom  St.  Helena 
and  South  Africa  ;  population,  ]r2. 

St.  Helena,  1,140  miles  due  west  of  Mos- 
samedes,  and  1,400  miles  north  of  Tristan 
d'AcunliB,  has  an  area  of  47  square  miles.  The 
climate  Is  mild,  varying  between  53°  in  the  win- 
ter and  83''  in  the  summer.  European  settlers 
have  in1ro<liiced  the  principal  domestio  animals 
and  a  great  variety  ot  plants.  Population, 
4,500.  It  is  a  British  Crown  colony.  Chinese 
and  Malay  Coolies  and  Negroes  are  mixed  with 
the  population.  The  Society  for  the  Propaga- 
tion of  the  Gospel  has  a  station. 

Ascension,  930  miles  south  and  a  few  degrees 
west  of  Cape  Palmas,  is  a  British  Crown  colony. 
Though  within  550  miles  of  the  Equator,  and 
at  times  subject  to  oppressive  beat,  the  climate 
is  salubrious.  It  is  inhabited  by  a  British  gar- 
rison.    Population  200. 

IntheGulf  of  Guinea  are  four  islands  :  1,  An- 
nobon,  a  mass  of  fissured  locks,  covering  T 
square  miles.  The  rainfall  is  copious  and  the 
forests  dense.  Its  300  inliabitants  are  negroes, 
and  profess  the  Itoman  Catholic  religion.  The 
island  belongs  to  Spain. 

2.  St.  Thomas  (San-Thomi),  tbou^  so  near 
the  Equator  and  the  marshy  coast  line  of  the 
continent,  yet  enjoys  the  cool  southern  current, 
and  its  uplands  have  a  salubrious  climate, 
especially  for  Europeans.  It  covers  370  square 
miles,  has  an  abundant  rainfall  and  exuberant 
vegetation-  It  is  a  Portuguese  colony  with 
a  white  population  of  about  1,200.  while 
the  natives  number  17,000.  Some  of  them, 
1,300  in  number,  on  the  w.est  coast,  are  de- 
scendants of  A  Bnnda  negroes,  who  preserve 
their  customs  and  speech.  Others  are  descend- 
ants of  the  slaves,  who  cultivated  the  cinchona, 
coffee,  and  cacao  plantations  of  the  Portuguese 
colonists, 

3.  Princess  Island  (Principe)  tieloi^a  to  Port- 
ugal, Area,  00  square  miles  ;  population,  2.500. 
They  are  all  negroes,  but  call  themselves  Port- 
uguese Catholics.  The  rainfall  is  copious  and 
vegetation  luxnriant,  but  the  climate  insalu- 
brious. 

4.  Fernando-Po  is  a  Spanish  possession  18 
miles  from  the  mainland.  It  covers  an  area  ot 
830  square  miles,  mostly  mountainous.  The 
flora  is  diversified  and  abundant.  Most  of  the 
European  domestic  animals  have  been  intro- 
duced. Population,  30.000.  The  natives  are 
called  Bubis.  They  are  evidently  from  the 
mainland  originally,  though  inferior  in  spirit 
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dQd  physique  to  their  relatives  of  the  coast. 
They  spealc  severrtl  dialeota  of  the  BSntn  fouiily. 
They  worship  the  Great  Spirit,  and  have  many 
barbarons  nnil  superstitions  practices,  Spanish 
missionailes  labor  among  the  blacks,  and  tbe 
Primitive  Methodists  have  2  stations  on  the 

The  West  African  Islands  are  : 

1.  The  Cape  Verd  IslanAs,  which  form  a  colo- 
nial possession  of  Spain.  Area,  1,450  square 
mile^ :  population,  105,000.  The  climate, 
equalized  by  the  surrounding  waters,  varies 
from  61°  in  winter  to  91'  in  summer  ;  wean 
temperature  75'.  The  rainfall  is  irregular  and 
sometimes  defective.  The  inhabitants,  almost 
eiclnsively  n^roes,  call  themseWes  Catholic, 
though  they  mingle  many  of  the  ancient  super- 
stitions with  the  practice  of  Christianity. 

2.  Tbe  Canaries,  near  the  Moroccan  head- 
lands are  also  a  Spanish  possession.  Area  (T 
islands),  2,850  sqnate  miles  ;  population,  301,- 
000.  Flora  and  fauna  are  European  in  char- 
acter ;  mean  temperature,  abont  70",  with  a 
difference  of  17°  between  the  hottest  and 
coldest  months.  The  inhabitants  use  the 
Spanish  language  exclusively,  and  in  all  re- 
spects are  scarcely  distinguishable  from  the 
people  of  Spain. 

3.  Madeira  is  360  miles  from  the  African 
Coast  and  533  miles  from  Portugal,  to  which  it 
belongs  politically.  Two  of  tbe  islands  are  in- 
habited. Area,  325  square  miles  ;  population, 
134,000.  The  scenery  is  picturesque,  the  cli- 
mate delightful.  Sugar  and  wine  are  tbe  chief 
products.  The  inhabitants  are  mostly  Portu- 
guese, with  an  admiiture  of  Arab  an  1  \  g 
blood  among  the  lower  classes. 

East  African  Islaiids. — 1.  Sokotra.  0  m 
east  oE  (jape  Guardafui,  the  extrem  p  n 
Somaliland.  is  a  crown  colony  of  Grea  B  ta  n 
and  is  administered  from  Aden.  A  ea  00 
square  miles  ;  population.  12,000.  Th  a  e 
is  largely  rocky,  some  of  the  crests  b  ng  4  700 
feet  high.  Not  generally  ftrtile,  val  j  nd 
tracts  ate  found  whose  vegetation  contrasts 
markedly  with  the  neighboring  shores  of  Asia 
and  Africa.  Climate  is  less  snltry  than  that  of 
Arabia,  being  relieved  by  the  monsoons.  The 
people  are  almost  exclusively  pastoral.  Cattle, 
sheep,  goitH,  asses,  camels,  hare  been  intro- 
duced. Reptiles  are  oomniOD.  Mohammedan- 
ism prevails.  Nearly  all  the  people  call  them- 
selves Arabs,  though  they  are  of  mixed  ori- 
gin. 

2.  The  Sej'chelles,  5'  south  of  the  Equator 
and  abont  HOO  miles  from  the  African  seaboard, 
form  B  group  of  29  i^ets  disposed  in  eirunlai- 
form,  as  if  resting  upon  a  submerged  fttoll  90 
miles  in  citottmference.  In  some  of  the  islands 
granite  rocks  rise  to  a  height  of  2,000  to  3,300 
feet.  Population,  15,456.  A  British  depend- 
ency, it  is  administered  from  Manrilius  Cli- 
mate, eqnable  and  fairly  salubrious  ranging 
between  84'  and  78'.  Tobacco,  cacao  coffee 
sugar,  rice,  etc. ,  are  raised.  Exports  are  cocoa 
nuts,  vanilla,  tortoise-shell,  and  cloves  Goats 
are  the  chief  domestic  animnls.  The  corrent 
speech  is  tbe  French  p/tiois  of  Manritius  JIun^ 
negroes,  mostly  resoaed  by  British  cruisers, 
from  Arab  dhows,  are  found  on  the  islands 
Missionary  work  is  carried  on  by  the  Scottish 
Presbyterian  aud  the  Colonial  and  Continental 
Societies. 

3.  About  half  way  between  the  Seychelles  an  1 
Madagascar  are  the  Amirantes,  only  ti  of  which 
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are  inhabited,  and  these  by  settlers  from  Sey- 
chelles and  Mauritius. 

-1.  Midway  between  Madagascar  and  the  Afri- 
can mainland  are  the  Comoro  It^lands.  in  the 
ilozambiqne  Channel.  They  belong  to  France. 
Area,  800  square  miles ;  population,  50,000. 
The  Kattal  Volcano,  in  the  Great  Comoro  Island, 
occasionally  active,  is  8,500  feet  high,  beautiful 
and  imposing.  Temperature  ranges  between. 
eS'  and  84°  from  May  to  October,  and  in  the 
wet  season  between  77"  and  95°.  Rains  are 
copious  and  the  soil  fertile.  Tbe  inhabitants, 
called  Ant'Aloch,  are  a  mixture  of  African, 
Arab  nnd  Malay  elements  the  religion  is  Mo- 
hammedanism one  half  the  popnlation  con- 
sists of  slaves  The  cuirent  speech  is  a  variety 
of  Ki  Snahili  though  Hie  ofhcial  tangot^e  is 
Arabic  English  capitalists  own  plantations  on 
some  of  these  ihlnnds 

5  MauritiUK  or  Isle  of  France,  940  miles 
southeast  of  the  Sevchelles  and  550  east  of 
Madt^B(.ar  Area  713  square  miles  ;  popula- 
tion ibont  400  OOO  It  IS  a  crown  colony  of 
Great  Britain.  The  island  is  surroundeil  by 
coral  reefs  and  is  of  a  very  mountainons  char- 
nt-ter  Hills  n  e  to  the  height  of  3.700  feet. 
From  December  to  April  the  climate  is  oppres- 
sively hot.  and  the  island  is  visited  by  destnic- 
ti'e  cyclones  and  rain-storms.  May  to  Novem- 
ber the  weatber  is  cotd  and  pleasant.  Principal 
export  is  sngnt.  T"o  thirds  of  the  population 
is  made  up  of  Hindu  Coolies.  The  remainder 
is  composed  of  French,  English,  half.castes. 
and  some  representatives  from  I  he  African 
mainland  and  from  Madagascar,  the  Malayan 
At  bpelago,  China,  etc.  The  clergy  are  sup- 
p  i  by  the  State,  and  represent  the  Church 
f  England,  Church  of  Scotland,  and  Roman 
Ca  b  lie  Church.  Most  of  the  wl.ites  are  Coih- 
A  government  school  system  prevails. 
P  slant  missionary  work  is  carried  on  by  the 
ty  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel. 

Aft-ican  IHetliocliit  E  p  f  s  c  o  |>  ii  1 
Cliurch,  misiloiiRry  Board  or  ihc, 

— Headquarters,  Koom  61,  Bible  House,  Astor 
Place,  New  York,  N.  ¥.,  U.  S.  A. 

The  foreign  mission  work  of  the  African 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  is  carried  on  at 
Port  au  Prince,  Hayti,  at  San  Domingo,  in  Sierra 
Leone,  Africa,  and  in  the  Indian  Teriitory.  In 
Africa  tbe  outlook  is  especially  hopeful.  The 
work  was  oommenced  in  Freetown.  Sierra  Leone, 
in  1886,  A  mission  has  since  bren  oi^nized  in 
the  interior,  on  the  Scarcies  River,  where  10 
acres  of  land  were  given  to  the  missionaries  by 
the  king  of  the  country.  A  mission  house  ac- 
commodating 400  has  been  erected.  Receipts 
for  the  qnadrennium,  18S4-88,  $15,295. 

Agau,  or  Falaslia  Kara,  a  language 
belonging  to  the  Hamitic  group  of  African  lan- 
guages and  apultn  ly  the  Falnehu  Jeus  in 
the  Kara  district  of  Abyssinia,  about  Metam- 
meh  These  Jews  sa^s  Mr.  Cnst,  occupy  the 
anomalous  position  of  not  being  Semitic  '" 
"hiring  the  yea 
blaSooletypnV 
of  the  Gospel  of  St.  Mark  i 
Ethiopic  character  Tiie  version  was  made  b.v 
a  converted  Falasha  Jew  named  Betu,  from 
Professor  RhemiSLh  s  Bogos  version.  The 
latter  also  rcMsed  anl  edited   the  translation. 
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21H  thurth  m-mbori  aud  a  ho  la-  t  r  tema  "  or 
pirns 

Agra,  the  capital  o£  the  pcotmce  of  the 
siine  naino  forming  a  diviBioa  of  the  north 
vestera  provinces  f  Brilish  India  )>tanls  in 
the  open  platu  ot  Duab  has  IbU  200  mhabi 
tants.  and  is  steadilv  gniniag  The  gist  mis 
Bion  was  started  here  in  1812  by  Chaplain  Coc 
ne,  C.  M.  b.  ;  in  1839  arrived  Mr.  Pfnnder. 
The  pablic  diaputationa  between  the  latter  and 
the  Mohammedan  scholar  ia  1851  uiade  agreat 
senaalion.  The  Mohammedans  raiHeil  the  green 
flag,  the  war  token,  but  their  leaders  were  com- 
pelleito  flee  toMeiLa  or  Oonttantinople.  There 
are  now  801)  Chnatiana  m  the  city,  among  whom 
40  are  BiptiatB  Besides  its  common  schoola, 
the  mission  mamtftiiia  a  normal  school,  a  medi- 
cal high  sohool  male  anl  female,  opened  in 
J881  by  Dr  Valentine  and  the  CoUege  of  St. 
John  It  IS  also  occ  ipied  as  a  station  by  the 
Bapti&t  Miss  boc  (England)  aud  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Lhorch(Xj«h)   I,    b.  A. 

AgiiaHcalientes,  Mei.ico,  capital  of  the 
smallest  btate  in  tlie  Mexican  llepablic,  270 
miles  northwest  of  Mexico  C  ty.  Surrounded 
with  riLh  gardenB  aho  indii^  in  olives,  figs, 
Tines  pears  etc  Climate  temperate  ;  aver- 
age 5«  Fahr  Population  J0,000  Mexicans. 
Langn^e  Sp  miah  Religion  Boman  Catholic. 
Mission  station  of  Cumberland  Presbyterian 
Church  (1888)  1  missionary  and  wite,  2  native 
helpers  1  out  station  1  i,huroh,  3  members  ; 
oontnba  lions,  $500 

Asiine, — Town  m  N^asakL  district,  Japan, 
whiuh  borders  on  the  east  coaat  of  the  island  of 
KiQahia  Mission  station  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  (North),  U.  S.  A. ;  1  native  preacher, 
40  church- members. 

Ahmadabad,  the  capital  of  the  province 
of  Gujarat,  the  presidency  ot  Bombay,  British 
India,  has  120,000  inbabilants.  A  station  waa 
tonuded  here  in  1842  by  the  8.  P.  G,  Since 
1803  it  has  been  occupied  by  the  Irish  Preaby- 
tenan  Chnich  Mission,  which  sustains  a  high- 
school  and  a  printing  establishment.  In  18T7 
a  peenliar  movement  cansed  considerable 
trouble.  The  converts  of  the  oaste  Dhed  op- 
puaed  the  reception  by  the  mission  of  converts 
from  the  lower  castes,  and  many  ot  them  left 
the  mission  themselves.  One  missionary,  1  lay 
teacher,  3  zenana  miasionariea,  anti  1  medical 
(female)  missionary  ;  20  native  helpers. 

AhmadnaKar,  a  city  in  the  presidency  of 
Bombay,  British  India,  stands  on  the  Deccaa 
plateau  and  on  a  line  of  rail  pining  Dhond  on 
the  Bombay  and  Madras  tine,  with  Manmad  on 
the  Bombay  and  Calcutta  line.  It  has  'il.aOO 
inhabitants,  and  is  one  ot  the  most  promising 
stations  of  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M,,  with  a  liigh- 
school,  a  college,  a  theological  aeminary,  a  girls' 
boarding-school,  and  a  church  with  a  native 
pastor  and  over  300  members.  In  1831  Graves, 
Hervey,  and  Reed,  missionaries  of  the  A.  B.  C. 
F.  M..  settled  here,  founded  schools,  and  visit- 
ed the  neighboring  villages.  Some  able  Brah- 
mins were  converted.  Still,  up  to  1855  the 
wh?le  number  of  converts  amounted  only  to  78, 
But  then  a  movement  arose  which,  spread  to 
about  100  villages,  and  brought  over  600  com- 
municants  into  the  church.  .4  convert,  Krishna- 
rao,  introduced,  In  1862,  the  Kirilait  at  the 
meetings — songs  on  the  life  of  Christ,  sung  with 
instromental  accompaniment.    After  18GS  many 
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ho  isebolda  declared  themselves  willing  to  pay 
t  thes  In  1874  tliere  were  24  pastors  partially, 
since  1882  entirely,  maintained  by  the  congre- 
gations The  S.  P.  G.  entered  the  field  in  1870, 
anl  the  Eomnn  Cathollea  a  few  yeara  later,  and 
some  fnclion  was  thus  caused.  Since  18  rS, 
however  the  two  Protestant  societies  have  nmi- 
abh  livided  the  field  between  them,  and  the 
Romanists  have  practically  withdrawn.  The 
A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  haa  3  missionaries,  witli  their 
wives,  2  female  missionaries  ;  also  a  station  of 
the  S.  P.  a.,  with  4  missionaries  and  2  schools. 
The  Christian  Vernacular  Education  Society 
also  maintains  a  training  school  here,  in  close 
affiliation  with  the  American  mission,  which 
avails  itaelf  largely  of  the  advantages  thus  af- 
forded for  the  proper  training  of  its  native 
teachers.  Pupils  are  also  sent  to  it  by  some  of 
the  other  missions  In  the  Presidency. 

Aldin,  a  city  (called  "  Guzel  Hissar," 
"  beautiful  oaatle  ")  in  the  province  of  Aidin, 
in  Western  Tntkey,  57  miles  aoutheast  of 
Smyrna.  Population,  40,000,  chiefly  Turks.  It 
is  a  pretty  place,  picturesquely  situated  on  the 
Mieander  River,  and  built  out  of  the  ruins  of 
the  ancient  city  of  Tralles,  once  occupying  this 
site.  The  city  Is  noted  tor  its  activity,  and 
possesses  many  khans,  bazaars,  mosques,  palt- 
aces,  and  Interesting  ruins.  Out-station  of  the 
A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  worked  by  the  missionaries  at 
Smyrna. 

Almara,  a  South  American  language  spoken 
in  the  repnblic  of  Bohvia.  A  translation  of  the 
New  Testament  from  the  Vulgate  was  made  in 
1827  by  Dr.  Pazos  Kanki.  Of  this  translation 
only  the  Gospel  of  Luke,  with  the  Spanish  ver- 
sion in  parallel,  was  issned  in  1832  by  the  Brit- 
ish and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  which,  up  to 
March  31st,  1889,  disposed  of  1,404  copies. 
Bible  work  is  now  more  effectively  carried  on 
by  the  American  Bible  Society  through  the  Val- 
paraiso Bible  Society. 

(Specimen  verm,  John  3  :  16.) 
Huoama     Dloaaja  ~muDdo    munana,    oapa 
Yokapa    qultani,    taque    tiaquenaca    iau-eirl 
Iflayaa  hacaHa-pataquL 

Alno9,or  Alniis(f.e.,men).  Tribes  inhabit- 
ing Saghfdien,  Yezo,  the  Kurile  isiands  and 
various  adjacent  regions,  parily  under  Japanese 
aud  parily  under  Bussian  jurisdiction.  Tra- 
dition says  that  the  Japanese  were  originally 
Ainos.  and  only  became  a  distinct  race  by  in- 
termarr.vmg  with  the  Chinese.  The  Ainos  are 
different  from  other  Mongolian  tiibes,  and  in 
their  more  vigorous  physical  formation  resem- 
ble the  Caucasian  type.  Though  armed  and 
painted  like  savages,  they  are  inoffensive  and 
hospitable,  but  rather  shy.  They  are  pagans, 
and  practise  polygamy,  groups  of  10  or  12 
families  living  together  in  miserable  huts,  with 
a  chief  for  each  group.  They  support  them- 
selves by  hunting  and  flahing,  Thfro  is  no 
special  mission  work,  thongh  Ihere  are  portions 
of  the  Scriptures  translated  for  them. 

Ainu,  the  language  spoken  by  the  Ainos. 
They  have  no  literature  of  any  kind,  and  though 
they  are  able  to  speak  a  low  patois  of  Japanese, 
they  can  neither  read  nor  write  that  language, 
nor  are  they  able  to  follow  or  understand  a  ser- 
mon preached  to  them  in  Japanese.  They  there- 
fore Tequire  a  version  of  the  Scriptures  In  tlielr 
own  language,  which  the  Rev.  J.  Batchelor,  of 
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the  Church  Missionary  Society,  has  reduced  to 
writing.  He  elao  published  a  very  important 
Ainu  grammar,  being  the  only  foreigner  who 
undersUindii  the  language.  A  translation  of  Ihe 
Gospel  of  Matthe\r  was  publi»hpd  in  18HT  at 
Tokio,  and  was  folloB-ed  by  the  publication  of 
the  Book  of  Jonah  in  1H88.  lloth  parts  are  in 
Bomaa  characters. 

Ainlab,  a  city  of  Asia  Minor,  about  25 
miles  west  of  the  Euphrates,  near  the  ijyrian 
froutier,  has  35,000  inliabitunls,  chielly  Tnrks 
and  Armenians.  One  of  the  uiust  nourishing 
stations  of  the  A.  B,  C.  F.  M.,  with  a  latge 
female  seminary,  a.  college  founded  ia  1ST4,  and 
a  medical  institute  founded  in  liM).  There 
are  i  laTge  churches,  2  of  them  having  stone 
huildinos,  with  accommodation  for  over  1.000 
eaob.  The  Protestant  community  is  one  of  the 
most  influential  inTnThey.  The  effort  in  18G3, 
to  establish  an  Episcopal  cathedral  failed.  In 
the  early  part  of  1890  there  vras  a  great  revival, 
and  large  numbers  of  persons  were  converted. 
The  common  schools  are  on  the  graded  system, 
are  supported  entirely  by  the  people,  and  are 
of  very  marked  efficiency.  Ainlab  ColleRe.  al- 
though independent,  is  o'osely  connected  with 
the  mission.  The  hosp it'll  and  dispensary 
has  been  most  efficient.  The  missionary  force 
consists  of  3  missionaries,  with  their  wives,  and 
3  female  missionaries.    (See  Armenia.) 

Aftutaki,  one  of  the  9  Heryey  Islands 
(q.v.)  ;  the  inhabitants  are  Clirialians,  with 
native  preachers.  Mission  station  of  L.  M.  S.  ; 
1  missionary  and  wife,  2  native  pastors. 


jljimndidi,  a  mission  station  of  the  Nether- 
lands Missionary  Society  in  the  Minabasa  Pen- 
insula of  Celebes  (q.v.). 

AJmere  (British  India),  the  smallest  of  the 
Ave  provinces  into  which  the  presidency  of  Ben- 
■^al  is  divided.  It  is  situated  in  Bajpiitana,  in 
the  northwestern  part  of  India,  some  900  miles 
from  Calcutta,  in  a  straight  line.  lis  limits  of 
latitude  (north)  are  So  30'  and  26^  45',  and  of 
east  longitude,  73' 53' and  75^  22".  Its  area,  in- 
cluding the  district  of  Uarwaro,  which  for^s  its 
southern  portion,  is  only  3,711  square  miles, 
and  its  population  in  1881,  460.722.  It  is  en. 
tirely  surrounded  by  districts  ander  native  con- 
trol, and  thus  forms  an  island  of  Brilisli  terri- 
tory in  the  midst  of  the  Bajput  States  of  that 
region.  The  chief  executive  officer  of  the  prov- 
ince is  the  commissioner  ot  Ajmere-Merwara, 
but  the  agent  of  the  Governor-General  tor 
Eajputana  is  ex-offieio  chief  commissioner  of  the 
province,  and  in  this  way  the  provincial  gov- 
emment  is  hronght  into  direct  relations  with 
the  general  government.  The  province  occu- 
pies the  crest  of  the  water  shed  between  the 
valley  of  the  Ganges  and  the  Indian  Ocean  ; 
some  of  its  streams  flow  eastward,  and  become 
tributary  to  some  of  the  branches  o[  the  Ganges, 
while  the  waters  of  others  Aow  southwest  into 
the  Ootf  of  Ciiick,  A  range  of  hills,  the  highest 
being  nearly  3,000  feet  above  sea  level,  runs 
from  the  northeast  through  the  district  to  the 
southwest.  North  and  west  of  Ajmere  the 
country  is  a  sandy  desert,  The  population  is 
87  per  cent.  Hindu  and  S3  per  cent.  Mnliamme- 
dan.  Included  among  the  former  are  the  Jains 
(q.  v.).     The  number  of  Jews,  Patsis,  and  Eu- 


ropeans is  hardly  great  enough  to  be  appreci- 
able, amounting,  all  told,  to  only  a  little  above 
S.OOO  souls.  Of  the  high  Hindu  castes,  the 
Brahmans  are  returned  at  22,388  and  the  Baj- 
puts  (see  article  Bajput)  at  14,963.  Other 
castes  embrace  the  merchants,  while  the  Jats 
(33.690)  and  the  Gujars  (31,788)  are  the  princi- 
pal agricultural  castes.  There  are  also  several 
tribes  ot  aborigines,  known  as  Mers,  or  Hill 
Men.  The  population  is  not  dense,  averaging 
170  to  the  square  mile.  There  are  but  few  lat^e 
towns.  Ajmere,  the  capital  of  the  province, 
contained  in  1881  a  population  of  48.735  ; 
Beawr,  the  capital  o£  the  Merwara  division, 
15,829  ;  Nasirabad.  where  a  detachment  of  the 
Indian  army  is  stationed.  21,320,  and  Keiri, 
C,119.  These  are  the  only  towns  with  a  jiopn- 
Imion  above  5.000.  As  the  district  lies  on  Iho 
border  ot  the  liajputana  Desert,  and  is  not  fa- 
vorably situated  witii  reteienoe  to  the  rainlnll 
(the  yearly  average  of  rain  being  hardly  over  22 
inches),  it  is  liable  to  suffer  from  failure  o£ 
the  crops.  There  have  been  six  famines  within 
the  present  century.  The  most  severe  was  that 
of  lMt)8-iW).  during  which  it  was  estimated  that  a 
quarter  ot  the  population  and  n  third  of  the 
cattle  perished,  Ajmere  is  now  connected  by 
rail  with  the  other  Indian  provinces.  One  line 
leads  northeasterly  to  Agra  ;  another,  toward 
the  south,  j.iina  the  Boinliay  and  Baroda  Rail- 
way ;  while  stilla  third  connects  with  the  Oreat 
Indian  Peninsnlii  Bailway  at  the  station  of 
Khandwa,  on  tlie  east. 
The  United  I'resbyterian  Church  of  Scotland 

Beawr  (IMW),  Xasirabad  11861),  .\jmere  llHO-'l. 
Todghar  (1863).  Deoli  (1871).  The  princijial 
languages  are  Uarwari  anil  Hindustani. 

AJlllllia,  a  place  in  Slam.  Farther  India, 
now  mostly  in  luins,  is  a  branch  station  ot  the 
AmericHu  Presbyterian  Mission  station  in  Banj;- 
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AkastI,  a  town  in  the 
Africa,  founded  in  18C1.  at 
Nun:  a  branch  station  of  tli 
Bishop  Crowther.  It  has  m 
ble  lield  on  account  of  European  influences. 

Akn§Iit,  a  town  on  tlie  southern  coast  of 
the  island  o£  Si]) on,  Japan,  southwest  of 
Kioto,  east  of  Oknyama,  and  12  miles  west  of 
Kobe;  substation  of  A..  IJ.  C,  F.  M..  worked 
from  Kobe  Union  Church  ot  Christ,  in  Japan. 

AkMll,  a  city  in  the  southwestern  port  of 
the  Telugnlaud,  presidency  of  Madras,  British 
India,  on  Lake  kolcr.  A  flourishing  station  ot 
the  Baptists  of  Ontario  and  Qnebec.  having,  to- 
gether with  Tuni,  1,394  church-members. 

AkIlH,  a  citvintha  island  of  Hondo.  Jajtan. 
with  30.0110  inhabitants.  X  station  ot  the  Dis- 
ciples  ot  Christ  ;  1  missionary,  144  church-mem- 

Akkaivay,  or  Acawaio.  a  language  of 
South  America,  and  spoken  in  Dutch  Guiana. 
Between  the  years  185(1-60  the  Society  for  Pro- 
moting Christian  Knowledge,  at  London,  pub- 
lished Hie  Book  of  Genesis  and  a  part  of  the 
Gospel  ot  Matthew,  the  translation  havii^  been 
made  by  the  Bev.  W.  H.  Brett. 

A  kola  mission,  Berar,  Haiderabad,  India, 
in  part  self-supportJng.  aided  by  voluntary  con- 
tributions.   The  mission  (formerly  Korth'Sevar 
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Mission)  was  oi^aiiiz«d  in  1S36,  yrilh  i  mem- 
bers, who  had  previously  been  engaged  in  ia- 
dependcut  "  faith"  work  in  India.  At  present 
the  mission  numbers  5 — the  Rev.  M.  B.  Fuller, 
Mrs,  Fuller,  anil  3  lay  members.  The  fom  ojld 
monlhs  of  the  jcar  Mr.  Fuller  devotes  to 
preaching  tours,  reachii^  as  many  towns  and 
villngea  as  passible.  On  these  totirs  thousands 
of  tructs  and  portions  of  Scripture  are  sold.  In 
the  rniny  season,  when  travelling  is  difGcuU, 
Mr.  Fuller  preaches  in  Akola  and  in  neighbor- 
ing villages.  The  Akola  district  comprises 
2.GG0  square  miles,  with  a  population  of  600.- 
000.  There  are  970  towns  and  villages.  The 
town  of  Akohi  contains  20,000  inhabitants.  A 
girls'  school  and  orphanage,  for  both  European 
and  native  girls,  has  been  established  ;  it  now 
contains  20  girls.  There  are  18  boys  in  the 
Boys'  Industrial  School.  Shoemaking,  carpen. 
try,  and  bJacksmithiug  are  taught ;  this  sohool, 
it  is  hoped,  will  soon  become  self  supporting. 

Wort  ainoag  women  in  Akola  nud  ia  the  near 
villages  is  carried  on  by  Mrs.  Fuller  and  Dative 
Bible  women.  A  Sunday-school,  growing  in 
numbers  aud  interest,  is  sustained.  In  this 
mission  e<ich  worker  is  left  free  in  the  manage- 
ment of  his  own  branch  of  work,  and  holds 
himself  responsible  for  the  expenses  of  it. 

Pupils  showing  exceptional  ability  are  trained 
to  be  preachers  or  teachers,  but  the  main  object 
of  the  mission  is  to  fit  its  scholars,  by  means  of 
a  comroon-schoot  education  and  a  good  trade, 
to  earn  their  own  living  and  to  bear  their  zhare 
in  the  support  oE  the  native  churches,  which  it 
hopes  soon  to  see  formed. 

AkolAf  capital  of  Western  Berar,  or  Wirata, 
a  division  of  the  province  of  Central  India. 
Since  IS83  a  faith  mission  has  been  carried  on 
by  American  and  English  Methodists. 

Akropoiiff,  a  city  ou  the  Gold  Coast,  West 
Africa,  lu  miles  north  of  Aburi,  in  the  domain 
of  the  Otshi,  or  Ashauti  language,  has  the 
lai^est  native  congregation  in  the  whole  re- 
gion, comprising  1,753  church -members,  a 
preachers'  seminary  with  24  pupils,  a  middle 
school  and  a  boys'  school,  all  nnder  the  Basle 
Missionary  Society,  which  at  the  present  has  5 
missionaries.  1  missionary's  wife,  and  29  native 
helpers  employed  at  this  station. 

Akwapeni. — This  is  a  dialect  of  the  Otshi 
or  Ashantl  Iftuguafje  of  the  Gold  Coast  and 
Ashantiland,  in  Wast  Africa.  A  version  of 
portions  of  the  Scriptures  is  being  prepared 
through  the  British  ond  Foreign  Bible  Society. 

Albania. — In  giving  some  account  of  the 
Albanians  of  Turkey  from  an  evangelistio  point 
of  view,  we  shall  notice:  1.  Their  country'; 
2.  Th«ir  history  ;  3.  Their  language,  and,  i. 
■Their  present  position,  and  what  it  seems  de- 
sirable should  be  done  for  them. 

I.  Their  Country,— The  region  now  called  Al- 
bania is  a  province  of  European  Turkey, 
stretching  along  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Adri- 
atic from  39'  to  43'  north  latitude,  and  from 
13°  24' to  21°  48' east  longitude.  Its  extreme 
length  is  abjnt  300  miles,  from  Montenegro  lo 
the  Gulf  of  Arta  and  the  frontiers  of  Greece, 
while  its  breadth  varies  from  50  to  100  miles, 
from  the  Adriatic  to  an  irregular  line  on  the 
east,  generally  following  lofty  mountain  ranges. 
It  is  decidedly  mountainous,  being  traversed  by 
two  or  even  three  elevated  ranges,  which  gen. 
eraliy  run  parallel  to  the  shore  of  the  Adriatic, 
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those  in  the  south  being  the  Aorokeraunian 
along  the  sea  shore  and  Piudus  on  the  east. 
It  is  also  well  watered,  its  lofty  mountains  giv- 
ing rise  to  numerous  stiearus,  among  which  the 
most  important  are  the  Arta,  flowing  south,  the 
Yo3-uaaa,  flowing  northwest,  in  South  Albania  ; 
and  in  North  Albania  the  Ergent.  the  Sbcumbi, 
and  the  Drin,  which  flow  westwaM.  There  are 
important  fisheries  on  some  of  the  rivers,  but 
none  of  them  are  navigable,  while  the  large 
lakes  of  Jannina,  Castoria,  Ochrida,  and  Scu- 
tari impart  a  peculiar  interest  to  the  conntiy. 
The  princial  towns  are  Jannina  in  the  south, 
with  lis  port  of  Prevesa  ;  Berat  in  the  centre, 
wilh  its  ports  of  Avlona  and  Durazzo,  and  Scu- 
tari, or  Scodra,  in.  the  extreme  north,  on  the 
lake  of  the  same  name.  Next  to  these,  which 
are  the  seats  of  Turkish  Valis,  come  Elbassan. 
Ai^yrocastro,  Korilza,  Prevesa,  Avlona,  and 
Dnrazzo.  The  soil  is  light  but  fertile,  and  in 
several  districts  is  well  cultivated  ;  but  much  of 
it  lies  waste,  partly  from  defective  methods  of 
agriculture,  but  also  from  the  insecurity  of  life 
and  property  in  consequence  of  the  bands  of 
robbers  that  so  frequently  infest  the  country 
and  commit  the  most  frightful  excesses.  It  is 
difficult  to  form  any  reliable  estimate  of  the 
population,  but  probably  2,000,000  may  not  be 
tar  from  the  truth. 

The  name  Albania,  first  applied  to  this  coun- 
try A.D.  1079,  originated  from  Elbassan,  the  seat 
of  the  tribe  of  Albaiii  in  the  centre  of  the  lam]. 
Anciently  the  region  from  Prevesa  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Voyussa  was  called  Epirus.  and  was  con- 
sidered more  or  less  as  a  province  of  Greece, 
while  all  north  of  the  Voyussa  was  known  as 
Illyricnm.  Hence  we  may  conclude  that  the 
Apostle  Paul  himself  preached  the  Gospel  in 
Albania,  when  he  tells  us  (Rom.  15  :  19)  that 
"  from  Jerusalem,  and  round  about  unto  Illyri- 
cuni,  I  have  fully  preached  the  Gospel  of 
Christ,"  and  again  ^  Tim.  4  :  10)  that  Titus 
had  departed  unto  Dalmatia,  He  tells  us  in- 
deed that  he  was  to  winter  at  Nicopolis  (Tit.  3  ; 
12),  the  ruins  of  which  are  a  little  north  of 
Prevesa. 

2.  The  Ilislory  of  Ike  Albanians.— The  earliest 
authentic  notices  of  the  country  occur  in  con- 
nection with  the  Greek  colonies  of  Epidamnus, 
or  Dyrrachium,  now  Durazzo,  the  ancient  port 
oF  transit  from  Brundusium  (Brindiai)  and  Epi- 
liaurus,  in  Dalmatia,  to  which  we  may  add  tha 
later  one  of  Jannina,  which  seems  to  have 
grown  up  almost  unnoticed  not  far  from  the 
ancient  Oracle  of  Dodona,  on  the  western  shore 
of  Ihelakeof  the  same  name.  There  is  now  also 
u  large  colony  of  Roumanians,  called  Koutzo- 
Tilachs,  occupying  the  Pindus  range  from  Thes- 
saly  to  Avlona,  with  ramifications  on  both  sides 
and  holding  in  their  hands  the  carrying  trade 
of  that  district.  As  they  speak  Roumanian, 
however,  they  are  doubtless  colonies  from 
Daeia,  or  Eoumania,  north  of  the  Danube,  and 
cannot  claim  a  higher  antiquity  than  the  reigna 
of  Trajan  and  Adrian  (a.d  98-138).  but  are  prob- 
ably of  much  later  origin.  It  is  far  otherwise 
with  the  bulk  of  the  population,  who  call  them- 
selves Skipetar  (the  Eagle  people),  but  accept 
also  the  name  of  Amaouts.  and  though  divided 
into  numerous  clans  with  dialeotive  varieties 
speak  the  same  language,  and  are  distinguished 
by  many  peculiar  customs  and  ideas.  The  two 
chief  dialects  are  the  Tosk,  prevailing  in  the 
south  as  far  north  as  Berat,  and  the  Gheg. 
spoken  in   the   region  north  of  that  city.     As 
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there  are  Alb:ininn  colonies  in  Calabrin,  on  tUe 
opposite  canst  of  Italy,  anil  in  the  islftnd  of 
Sicily,  while  there  seem  to  be  trnceti  over  a  con- 
siiSerablo  part  oE  Suuthurn  and  Central  Itnly 
that  tile  Albanian  language,  or  one  closaly  akiit. 
to  it,  was  oncte  prevalent  there,  >Ln  interesting 
question  has  beea  raised  aa  to  the  affinity  of  the 
Albanians  with  the  original  iahabitants  of  Italy. 
We  canuot  enter  on  tUis  inquiry,  and  most 
eonteat  ourselves  with  briefly  stating  the  best 
as(;ertained  fiicts  and  probable  conclusions  as 
to  the  Albnnlans  of  Turkey. 

Previous  to  the  invasion  by  the  Greeks  of  the 
country  now  called  Greece,  it  B'as  sparsely  ocoo- 
pied  by  several  races,  chiefly  Doiuadic,  of  which 
fat  the  most  important  for  numbers  and  civili- 
zation were  the  Pelasgi,  They  were  largely  an 
agricnltutnl  people  ;  were  eminently  distin- 
guished as  architects,  almost  all  the  most  an- 
cient and  remarkable  monuments  of  arcbitect- 
nta   in   Greece  being  ascribed  to   them  ;  they 


lufacturo  of  cloth,  and  with,  other  arts  which 
render  civilized  life  bo  mnch  more  attractive 
Ihfin  the  rude  habits  of  earlier  times.  But 
most  important  oE  all,  it  is  the  opinion  of  Dr. 
Hahn,  the  groat  authority  on  such  questions, 
that  this  people  possessed  the  Phteniciaa  alphn- 
bet,  which  they  had  enlarged  and  adapted  to 
represent  the  copious  sounds  of  their  own  lan- 
guage, and  which  the  Albanians  appear  to  have 
preserved  to  our  own  times.  Their  religion 
seems  to  have  been  the  worship  of  the  sun  and 
moon,  the  heavens,  the  sea,  the  earth,  with 
more  or  less  of  personification  ;  while  the  Fates, 
or  the  eternal  decrees  of  a  Supreme  Deity,  were 
regarded  as  controlling  all  things.  They  had 
also  many  semi -religious  notions  and  customs, 
which  seem  to  have  been  coeval  with  the 
earliest  traces  we  possess  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans.  According  to  this  view,  the  Alba- 
nians in  Continental  Greece,  in  Thessaly,  Attica, 
and  a  '  s  part  £  the  Peloponnesus,  and  in 
the  s  an  s  of  Hy  ra,  Puros,  Spezzia,  Salamis, 
An  ro  to  a  e  not  colonies  from  Albania, 
bu        mmun  of  the  original  inhabitants, 

r  ta  n  ng  to  h  ay  their  distinct  language  and 
na     na  Pu     notwithstanding  this  prog- 

r        am  ng  Pelasgi,  the    Greek   invaders 

h  m  ad  an  ed  ideas  still  in  regard  to 
B  a  o  d  nd  personal  liberty,  and  much 
greater  aptitude  for  literature  and  the  sciences, 
and  perhaps  a  clearer  apprehension  of  the  per- 
sonality of  the  Deity,  though  perverted  by  an 
exuberant  imagination,  which  everywhere  per- 
sonified abstract  ideas  and  deified  those  per. 
sonilications,  and  by  an  idolatry,  the  degrading 
effects  of  which  even  the  matchless  skill  of 
Phidias  and  Praiiteles  could  not  counteract, 
hnt  rather  riveted  them  on  the  people.  Hence, 
while  the  Pelasgi  communicated  to  the  Greeks 
all  their  own  attainments,  they  were  soon  ex- 
celled by  the  new-comers.  The  Greeks  gained 
universal  pre.eminence,  and  only  such  of  the 
Pelasgi  rose  to  distinction  as  adopted  the  lan- 
guage and  name  of  the  Greeks,  and  were  con- 
tent that  their  Pelasgio  origin  should  be  forgot- 
ten. The  lyre  of  the  poet  also  and  tho  pen  of 
the  historian  were  in  the  hands  of  the  Greeks  ; 
and,  in  fact,  the  very  name  and  existence  of 
these  Pelasgi  are  ignored  in  Grecian  history. 
Literature  and  civilization  advanced,  but 
through  the  medinm  of  the  Greek  language 
only,  while  the  mass  of  the  Pelasgi,  clinging  to 


their  own  langui^e,  must  have  lagged  far  be- 
hind their  neighbors  in  intelligence,  in  social 
inflnence,  and  in  the  refinenienis  of  civilized 
life.  This  is  no  imaginary  pictare,  for  we  be. 
lieve  it  can  be  distinctly  proved  to  have  existed 
in  ancient  Greece  ;  and  it  is  an  exact  descrip- 
tion of  the  present  relative  position  of  the 
Greeks  and  Albanians,  both  in  the  kingdom  of 
Greece  and  in  Albania,  It  may  perhaps  he  re- 
joined that,  granting  all  this,  things  are  just  as 
tbey  should  be,  the  more  gifted  race — for  such 
the  Greeks  are  in  some  respects— coming  to  tho 
front.  We  demur  lo  this,  and  assert  that  there 
is  cruel  injustice  in  the  policy  which  consigns 
to  i^orance  and  degradation  any  considerable 
portion  of  thu  population  of  a  i^tate. 

But  there  were  counterbalancing  circum- 
stances, snch  as.  first,  the  intense  spirit  oE  na- 
tionality among  the  Petusgl.  which  made  them 
cling  to  each  other,  to  their  langut^e,  and  to 
their  customs  and  traditions  with  invincihlo 
tenacity  ;  next,  the  rapid  increase  of  their  num. 
bers.  which  made  them  crowd  over  into  Thes- 
saly and  Macedonia,  and,  third,  \iuquestionable 
personal  Valor  and  military  talent.  These  con- 
siderations bulk  so  largely  in  tlie  estimation  of 
Dr.  Hahn  that,  while  he  admits  that  the  ex- 
peditions of  Agesilans  and  of  Xenophon  sug- 
gested to  Alexander  the  idea  of  invading  Persia, 
he  ascribes  his  brilliant  victories  to  the  invinci- 
ble bravery  and  discipline  of  the  Albanians — or 
Pelasgi,  for  he  identifies  the  tno— who  com- 
posed the  bulk  of  his  army.  The  expedition  of 
Pyrrhus  against  the  Bomons  brings  the  people 
again  for  a  little  on  the  stage  of  history  ;  but  in 
B.C.  167  they  became  subject  to  the  Roman  re- 
puhlic- 

Thenceforward  their  history  may  be  briefly 
related.  While  furnishing  brave  troops  to  the 
government,  their  clans  in  their  own  land  had 
too  little  cohesion  to  uiaintain  anything  like 
national  unity,  and  it  was  only  in  presence  of 
a  common  enemy  that  they  laid  aside  their  jeal- 
ousies to  defend  their  native  soil-  Two  such 
occasions  occurred  i  the  Bulgarian  invasion  {.i.D. 
517-550).  the  extent  and  duration  oE  which  are 
indicated  by  a  multitude  of  names  on  the  map 
of  Albania,  but  which  was  so  effectually  though 
slowly  repulsed,  that  scarce  any  Bulgarians  ate 
left  within  the  limits  of  the  country.  The  next 
occasion  was  the  heroic  struggle  of  the  people 
under  Prince  Geoi^e  Castriotes— called  by  the 
Turks  Iskenderbeg  (Scanderbeg),  or  Prince  .Alex- 
ander, from  his  supposed  resemblance  to  the 
great  Greek  warrior.  For  twenty-three  years  he 
successfully  resisted  the  whole  force  of  the  Turks 
under  Murad  II.  (a.d.  1413-GC)  ;  and  even  alter 
his  death  Scutari,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Venetians,  maintained  so  gallant  a  defence  that 
Mehemet  II.,  the  conqueror  of  Constantinople, 
had  to  retire  from  its  walls  in  4  ».  1478,  But 
soon  after  that  city  wus  headed  over  to  the  Turks 
by  treaty,  and  most  of  the  country,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Mirdites,  professed  allegiance  to 
the  Sultan.  Since  then,  sunk  in  the  deepest 
ignorance,  harassed  and  ttmpted  by  the  govern- 
ment, and  longing  for  military  distinction, 
nearly  one  half  of  the  nation  have  become  Mo- 
hammedans, though  their  orthodoxy  is  not  ad- 
mitted by  their  Turkish  coreligionists.  Tliey 
have  thus  got  admission  into  the  army,  of 
which  they  may  justly  be  called  the  flower,  and 
many  individuals  have  risen  to  distinction. 
Pre-eminent  among  these  was  Mehemet  Ali, 
the  Pasha  of  Egypt,  who  sneeeeded  in  getting 
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his  f.imily  recognized  im  the  bereditary  rulers 
of  that  ancient  land,  whose  situation  assigns  to 
it  a  petpetnal  inLportunce  in  the  history  of  tlie 
norhl  ;  and  macli  about  the  saiue  tiuie,  Ali, 
Easlia  ot  Jannina,  by  a  course  ot  unesauipled 
cruelty,  unscinpulousiiess.  and  tlexterity,  at- 
tained for  some  years  to  almost  absolute  power, 
iind  is  regarded  hy  some  as  having  paved  the 
way  tor  the  Greek  war  of  independence.  But 
he  bore  the  Greeks  no  good-will  ;  and  it  he 
helped  them,  it  was  by  showing  the  necessity 
for  some  central  authority,  if  their  scattered 
forces  were  erer  to  achieve  anything  important. 

Since  the  Greel>s  obtained  their  indepen- 
dence, they  have  done  much  to  promote  educa- 
tion in  Greece,  and  their  zeal  has  stimalated 
their  brethren  in  the  provinces  of  Turkey,  and 
even  the  Turks  and  other  nationiiljties,  to  copy 
their  example.  But  it  would  be  most  unjust 
not  to  acknowle^e  also  the  powerful  assistance 
that  was  rendered  to  them  in  the  cause  of  edu- 
cation by  the  English,  and  especially  the  Amer- 
ican Missions  to  the  Greeks,  which  were  estab- 
lislied  at  that  time.  The  tegular  weekly  visits, 
too,  of  the  Austrian  steam-packets  along  the 
Albanian  coast  have  greatly  promoted  commerce 
in  every  part  of  the  conntry.  Nor  must  we 
omit  to  mention  a  sii^;ular  and  ancient  char- 
acteristic of  this  people,  which  steam -naviga- 
tion lias  also  facilitated — we  mean  the  bands  of 
men,  married  and  unmarried,  who  leave  their 
liomes  lot  Constantinople,  Smyrna,  Bucarost, 
Kalonioa.  Alexandria,  etc.,  for  periods  varying 
from  six  months  to  ns  many  years,  to  earn  their 
subsistence  and  the  support  of  their  families 
us  tuajons,  gardeners,  batchers,  grocers,  and 
laborers  in  every  capacity.  There  is  thus  a 
Houtiug  Albanian  population  in  all  the  cities  of 
the  Levant,  that  in  Constantinople  being  esti- 
mated at  20,000.  Most  of  these  emigrants  are 
poorly  edncated,  but  are  esteemed  eminently 
brave,  faithful,  and  trustworthy.  Some,  how- 
erer,  are  highly  educated,  and  ate  employed  as 
teaoherd,  doctors,  dentists,  clerks,  interp  t 
etc.  The  district  of  Zagorion.  east  f  I  n 
nina,  is  famous  for  sending  forth  a  hi  I  I 
ot  snch  emigrants. 

3.    Tlie    AtlHtni'in    Ltngnao^  — As    th      t 
"  barbarian '"   was   applied   by  the   Gr    k     t 
nil  who  spoke  a  different  language  from  tl 
own,  we  know  that  the  Pelasgi  in  Gree<.  If 

the  Epirotea,  and  the  Illjrians,  witli  u\  t 
the  Macedonians,  spoke  not  Greek,  but  a  differ- 
ent lan^ni^e,  which  there  i-<  everyreason  to  ba- 
lieva  is  the  same  ai  the  Albanian,  now  spoken 
by  their  descendants.  Its  origin  and  character 
have  been  the  subject  of  much  discussion,  some 
TBgardinii  it  as  belonging  to  the  IndoGermanic 
clas-i.  and  others  prononnoini^  it  a  TurHniau 
laugaage.  In  tact,  like  the  Armenian,  it  pnr- 
takesof  the  oharaetorisliciot  both  these  classes  ; 
bat  from  it)  nndonbtcil  auali^y  in  its  peculiar 
roots  to  llie  Greek.  Latin.  Sanscrit,  Celtic,  etc.. 
it  iscbiHselbymany  scholars  not  asadenvative 
from  any  oC  these,  but'as  a  sister  of  equal  an- 
tiijility  A  great  obstacle  to  the  critical  study 
of  Albanian  is  the  absence  of  any  literature  ex- 
cept of  comparatively  recent  origin.  Hence  not 
a  little  care  is  needed  to  distinguish  the  original 
teviiis  and  forms  ot  tlie  language  from  the  many 
worrls  adopted  later  from  the  Greek.  Latin, 
Slavic,  Turkish,  and  other  languages.  The  sub- 
ject has  engaged  much  attention,  and  we  may 
notice  as  preeminent  in  th!s  department  Dr. 


Hahn,  who  compiled  an  Albanian  dictionary 
and  grammar,  with  many  characteristic  speci- 
mens ot  the  laugnage,  and  Demetrio  Camarda, 
who  studied  the  language  chiefly  among  the  Al- 
banian colonies  of  Calahria  and  Sicily,  and  has 
written  largely  on  its  structure  and  affinities. 
To  promote  these  studies  care  is  now  taken  to 
commit  to  writing  such  historical  ballads  an 
have  been  handed  down  to  the  present  time,  as 
well  as  other  poems  which  have  been  preserved 
in  various  forms  of  writing.  The  publications 
also  of  the  British  Eind  Foreign  Bible  Society 
and  a  lew  also  by  the  Beligious  Tract  Society, 
of  London,  have  greatly  aided  these  studies. 
Several  grammars  also  have  been  published, 
among  which  we  may  mention  that  for  the  use 
of  Greeks  by  Con.  Christophorides,  a  native  of 
mbassan.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
adoption  of  one  alphabet  for  the  whole  nation 
is  urgently  called  for  ;  and  as  such  an  alphabet, 
substantially  the  Roman,  has  been  introduced 
by  a  representative  committee,  we  trust  it  may 
soon  come  into  general  use.  It  is  not  indeed 
invulnerable  to  criticism  ;  but  if  once  general- 
ly adopted  and  introduced  into  the  national 
schools,  practice  will  surest  amendments. 

4.  The  Present  Position  of  the  Albanians,  and 
wliai  it  stems  desirable  should  he  done  for  lliem. 
—Under  this  division  we  happily  escape  from 
speculation  and  dubious  historical  intimations 
into  the  light  of  every-day  facts.  Here,  then, 
is  a  nation  occupying  a  considerable  portion  of 
Greece  and  its  islands,  stretching  from  the 
frontiers  of  Greece  to  those  of  Montenegro,  and 
penetrating  into  Macedonia,  which  speaks  a 
language  entirely  dilferent  from  Greek,  oc  the 
Slavic  dialects  of  Bulgaria  and  Servia.  Un- 
happily, that  language  can  hardly  be  said  even 
yet  to  be  a  written  language  ;  fcr  though  cer- 
tain portions  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  some 
elementary  educational  works  have  been  pub- 
lished and  lai^ely  circulated  in  that  language, 
it  would  be  premature  to  say  that  Albanian  lit- 
tu  is  in  general  use,  or  that  the  people  em- 
1 1  the  Albanian  language  as  the  medium  of 
pondence,  the  want  of  one  accepted 
Iph  V  t  having  been  hitherto  perhaps  the 
h  t  bstacle.  Thisfnct  alone  speaks  volumes  ; 
f  tb  igh  in  a  nation  without  vernacular  lit- 
t  a  certain  proportion,  favored  by  wealth 
by  local  circumstances,  may  acquire  a 
1  n  d  amount  of  education  throngli  a  foreign 
langai^;e,  the  mass  of  the  people  must  remain 
in  barbarism.  And  so  it  is  in  Albania.  In 
Southern  and  part  of  Central  Albania,  where 
the  people  belong  to  the  Greek  Church,  and 
where  the  worship  in  the  clinrches  is  conducted 
in  ancient  Greek,  the  schools  give  a  scanty  edu- 
cation in  Greek,  which  the  children  with  difB- 
culty  acquire,  as  their  mothers  are  wholly  illit- 
erate, and  Albanian  is  the  sole  langiuu-e  ot  their 
homes-  The  chief  exception  to  this  is  that 
Jannina  seems  to  have  been  from  the  tirst  a 
Greek  colony,  and  possenses  a  justly  celebrated 
gvmnasium,  which  has  promoted  Greek  edoca- 
tion  to  a  considerable  extent  in  Southern  Al- 
bania, but  is  still  very  far  froni  reaching  the 
mass  of  the  population.  Sumething  similar 
may  be  said,  but  in  a  far  less  degree,  of  Berat. 
Goritza,  Elbassan,  and  Argytocastro.  wilh  Mon- 
astir  in  Macedonia,  which  has  a  considerable 
Albanian  population  ;  while  Scutari  in  the 
north  and  Prisrend  in  the  northeast,  both 
strongholds   of    the   Iloman  Catholic   Church, 
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toaeh  Tea  ling  anil  writing,  tlip  f.icmer  in  Italian 
and  Mliinian,  tlie  lELtter  iu  Ike  Servian  Ian. 
gnftge,  but  witliout  providing  in  eitlier  case 
eilhec  the  Word  of  God  or  any  literature  wLat-  ' 
ever  to  satisfy  tbe  intelleutnal  and  spiritual 
'nantsof  the  people.  As  to  the  Mohammedan 
population,  the  government  has  generally  pro- 
vided schools  in  whicli  Turkish  reading  and 
-writing  ace  taught,  and  in.  somo  inainnces 
Arabic  and  Persic.  But  the  people  evince  an 
inveterate  preference  for  their  own  vernacular, 
and  there  is  no  likelihood  that  Turkish  will 
ever  take  its  place.  In  short,  the  national  lan- 
guage has  been  ignored  and  suppressed  as  a 
mere  jargon,  unworthy  of  notice  and  incapable 
of  cultivation,  while  uvery  effort  has  been  used 
by  the  Greeks  to  HeUenize  t]ie  people  through 
Church  and  school.  It  would  be  unjust  to  deny 
that  0,  certain  amount  of  benefit  has  been  con- 
ferred on  the  Albanians  through  these  efforts; 
we  even  thanitully  admit  that  the  only  educa- 
tion which  the  people  have  as  yet  acquired  in 
the  south  has  been  through  tlie  Greek  laitgunge. 
Bat  what  opinion  can  be  entertained  of  a 
Church  that  has  made  no  eSort  for  many  cen- 
turies to  communicate  to  the  Albamans,  in  their 
own  language,  the  precious  treasure  of  God's 
Word,  or  even  the  mere  arts  of  reading  and 
writing?  To  the  mass  of  the  Albanians  tha 
services  of  the  Greek  Church  are  a  mere  panto, 
mime  in  a  foreign  tongue,  with  no  preaching, 
and  with  little  indeed  to  minister  to  the  intel- 
lectual and  spiritual  cravli^s  of  the  liumortaL 
spirit.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Turks,  while 
they  jibed  the  people  as  the  Kitabsii  Aiii'ioat  — 
the  bookless  Albanians — -fomented  jealousies 
between  the  tribes,  and  foolishly  sought  to 
keep  them  divided  and  in  ignorance,  whi'e 
amusing  them  with  promises  of  a  national  lit. 
eratnce,  which  theco  is  no  evidence  that  they 
ever  meant  to  fulfil.  What,  then,  has  been  tbe 
result  of  this  singular  state  of  matters!  The 
answer  is  a  very  sad  one.  Albania  is  the  least 
civilized  of  all  the  provinces  of  Turkey.  Ex- 
cept at  race  and  short  intervals,  under  honest 
and  eneraetic  Pashas,  brigandage,  with  its  cruel 
murders  and  atrocities,  may  almost  be  said  to 
be  a  constant  feature  of  the  country  ;  so  much 
so.  that  the  districts  of  Dibra.  Jokova,  Ipek, 
have  long  been  inaccessible  to  outsiders,  while 
the  Micdites,  southeast  of  Scutari,  retain  even 
now  a  barbarous  semi. independence,  to  guard 
which  all  straogecs  are  jealoasly  excluded. 
That  the  people  possess  valoc.  military  genius 
and  high  admimstrative  ability  might  easily  be 
proved  ;  but  under  the  conditions  we  have  de- 
scribed, national  progress  has  been  impossible. 
The  same  causes  which  led  to  their  political 
J  lent  Greece  have  kept 
I i -barbarism,  while   " 
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to  express  the  sacred  truths  of  the  Gospel  in 
the  language  of  common  life,  these  efforts  were 
BO  Bucuesstul  that  a  new  edition  was  simctioned 
by  the  Society,  in  an  improved  style  of  orthog- 
raphy, and  published  iu  1879.  This  new  and 
revised  edition  of  the  New  Testament  consisted 
also  of  2,000  copies,  but  uloi^  with  it  were  pub- 
lished 1,000  Gospels  and  Acts  in  one  volume 
and  1.000  of  each  of  the  4  Gosp  and 
the  Acts  for  separate  circulation,  <  It 

being  accompanied  by  the  Society's   ran  n 

into  modern  Greek.  The  Psalms  w  a 
published  in  Tosk  in  1BU8  ;  the  G  p  n 
Acts  in  Gheg  in  13U0  ;  the   Gbeg  Psa  m      u 

1868,  and  the  entice  Gheg  New  Te      m  n      n 

1869.  But  as  the  two  latter  edition  d 
stroyed  by  fire  as  soon  as  their  circula.ion  had 
began,  the  Society  generonsly  sanotioned  at  once 
anew  editionof  the  Gheg  Testament  and  Psalms, 
which  was  published  in  1872.  These  editions 
were  followed  by  thu  publication  in  Tosk  of  the 
Books  of  Genesis,  Exodus.  Deuteronomy,  Prov- 
erbs, and  Isaiah.  All  the  Tosk  editions  were 
published  in  Greek  letters,  supplemented  by 
Kaman  letters  and  signs,  while  the  Gheg  edi- 
tions were  printed  in  the  Roman  alpliabet,  pro- 
posed for  the  Albanian  language  by  Lepsius. 
The  Tosk  New  Testament  only  and  its  parts 
are  accompanied  by  a  translation.  Tlie  com- 
mittee were  well  aware  that  it  was  most  desira- 
ble to  have  but  one  alphabet  for  the  whole  ua- 
lion.  But  the  selection  of  such  an  alphabet 
they  left  to  lUe  Albanians  themselves,  and,  in 
the  mean  time,  used  tbe  alphabets  known  to  tbe 
people  for  whom  the  books  were  designed.  The 
Society's  efforts  met  and  still  meet  with  niuck 
opposition  from  the  Greek  clergy,  and  especial- 
ly the  bishops,  who  regard  the  circulation  of 
the  Word  oE  God  in  Albanian  as  contrary  to  all 
Church  order  and  almost  impious,  while  others, 
both  clergy  and  laity,  despise  it  as  impractica- 
bla  and  ridiculous.  The  reflecting  part  of  the 
community,  however,  have  begun  to  regard  tbe 
scheme  as  the  only  one  that  gives  any  hope  of 
unitii^  all  sections  of  the  nation  ;  and.  as  wo 
have  s.iid.  nn  iuduential  committee  was  formed 
which  adopted  one  alphabet  fur  Ihe  whole  na. 
tinn,  prepared  various  school-books,  and  opened 
an  Albanian  schotd  in  the  city  of  Goritza  (or 
Gortcha)  in  1887. 

Meanwhile,  a  yoang  Albanian  preacher,  who 
had  been  educated  at  Samakov  by  the  American 
Board's  Mission  for  labor  among  the  Bulga- 
rians, ^-as  ted  to  devote  himself  to  the  e van. 
gelization  of  his  countrymen,  and  f  jr  that  end 
entered  the  service  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society.  Iii  the  prosecution  of  his  duty 
ha  was  carried  olf  by  brigands  in  1884,  and  dni- 
ii^  a  six  months'  cruel  captivity  learned  from 
eiperience  the  miseries  under  which  tiis  nation 
groaned.  He  was  ransomed  at  a  high  sum,  and 
m  d  hia  labors  with  energy  and  suuc-jss. 
D  a  visit  he  ma.le  to  Ooritza,  in  18B7,  Iho 

p  ach  ng  of  the  Gonpel  in  AllxLuian,  anil  the 
g  g  byllie  pupilsof  the  school  of  somehymus 
I  h  ha  had  translatid,  made  a  deep  impres- 
n  the  audience,  among  whom  were  many 
\[  h  mmeilans,  and  ha  was  cordially  Invited  to 

t  The  supporters  of  the  scliool  also  re- 

1  t  d  the  Bible  Society  to  publish  certain 
p    t      s  of  Scripture  in  the  new  alphabet,  and 

g  g  d  that  the  books  should  be  read  by  both 
by  nd  girls,  Mohammedans  and  Christians, 
of  all  denominations.  Their  request  was 
granted,   and  the  portions — Qeneaj^    and    i 
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Gospel   by  Mtitttew- 
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cuIhU.) 


1  (October    1*    I 


h    1th  t 


Difficulties  may  arise  from  th«  govern        t 
from  the   Crreek  ot  Itomisli  Chnrolies.  a    t 
(lie  people  themselves,  but  we  regiird  th  1 

tiplieatioH  of  schools  in  which  the  teacl      g    t 
Albaoian  shall  have  its  rightful  ((pgcee  of    tt 
tion,  the  circulation  of  the  Bible,  and,  abo     nil 
the  preaching  of  the  gospel   ia  Albaii 
every  comer  of  the  laud,  together  with  tli   ;     j 
ariition  of   a  cheap   bnt  wholesome   Alb 
iiteraiare,  as  the  best  means  ot  elevating     I 
nation.     But  we  would  hy  uo  meitns  be        1 
stood  as  desiring  to  exclude  Ihe  study  of       eek 
Turkish,    and    English,    which   we    regn   1 
essential  to  national  progress.     \Ve  mer  1 
Rist  that  the  vetnaoular  language  be  ma)       h 
basin  of   instrnclion.  und   especially   tb  t   th 
people  should  everywhere  have  the  gosp  1       d 
and  preached  in  their  own  tongue.     Effort 
being  made  to   prepare  Albanians,   mal  d 

fem^tle,  for  vrnrk  among  their  own  people,  but 
little  can  be  done  without  the  aid  o£  some  in- 
fluential body.  We  rejoice  to  learn  that  the 
American  Board,  that  has  done  so  much  for 
Turkey,  may  at  last  come  to  the  rescue,  and 
enter  on  this  field,  in  which  mflderu  barbarism 
and  ancient  civilization  so  strangely  meet. 

Albanian  Torsions,  —  (See  previous  ar- 
ticle.) 

(hiwcimcii  Kei-sts.     John  3  :  16.) 
Oheg. 

SepsS  Perendia  talii  a  desti  boteno,  sS:'  S* 
Birin'  e  vet,  vet^m-l'Sroine,  per  mos  me  uvdierc 
giee-kol  t'i  besoye,  por  te  ket^  jetf  to  pa- 
sGseme. 

*3bsfc. 

Si  -^e  IlepvTia  kuks  e  otcft  •koTeve,  iri 
ie  Sa  ri  iripp  eriy  re  ^er^ai€,  «c  rfiX* 
ti>  let  T€  •keo'oye  vri  at  ti  fiai  jfpvfiirdtre, 
TTOTi  iiirf'jirev'  4ir&  trdtrovpe, 

Albany,  a  city  in  MooHOoee,  British  Colum- 
bia, since  1S55  a  station  of  the  C.  M.  S,;  1  mis- 
sionary and  wife. 

Albrnclit,  Christian,  missionary  of  L. 
M.  S.  to  South  Africa,  18U4-15.  Of  German 
birlh,  Mr.  Albreeht  was  among  the  first  com- 
pany of  missionaries  who  crossed  the  Orange 
Biver  to  begin  the  work  of  Christianizing  the 
Great  Namaqualand.  They  left  Cape  Town 
May,  1805.  Their  journey  was  through  a  wild 
and  dreary  country,  long  and  full  of  hardship, 
before  they  reached  the  river.  Here  they  de- 
cided to  rest,  while  Mr.  Albreeht  was  sent  for- 
ward to  explore  the  country  and  find  a  suitable 
place  for  the  mission.  On  account  of  long  con- 
tinned  droughts  and  scarcity  of  water,  he 
el  t  d  a  pot  near  two  fountains,  which  were 
nm  i  blent  Hope"  and  "  Happy  Deliver. 
an  e  H  returned  and  conducted  the  mis- 
s  n  nes  t  ither.  The  difficulties  under  wbicli 
th  V  '  ti  i'  were  many  ;  lack  ot  water  com- 
p  II  d  tl  1  to  wander  from  place  to  place 
w  th  tl  people,  who  were  constantly  moving 
t  ii  1  pn.  irage  for  their  cattle,  and  from  time 
to  time  the  stations  had  to  be  abandoned. 

After  viiri'-d  experiences  it  was  deemed  best 
to  remove  the  mission,  for  greater  safety,  to 
Warm  Bath.  Mr.  Albreeht  soon  found  it  neces- 
aary  to   accompany  his  brother,  Abraham  Al- 
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zealous  and  self-denying  men. 

Alenso,  a  city  on  the  right  shore  of  the 
Niger,  West  Africa,  above  the  delta  ;  an  out- 
station  of  the  C.  M.  S.,  founded  in  1878. 

Aleppo,  a  city  of  Northern  Syria,  capital  of 
a  Turkish  vilayet  of  the  same  name  on  the 
borders  of  the  Syro. Arabian  Desert,  60  miles 
east  of  Antioch  and  TO  miles  from  the  Medi- 
terranean. Population,  100,  OOU.  Christians, 
16,000;  Jews,  4,000;  Greeks,  Armenians, 
Arabs,  Turks.  The  city  is  encompassed  by 
low,  barren  Lills  and  irr^^lar  mounds,  inter- 
sected by  fertile  valleys.  The  chalk  rocks  in 
the  vicinity  are  concealed  by  the  celebrated 
pistachio  trees,  and  gardens  of  exquisite  fmits 
and  Sowers.  Aleppo  is  a  city  o(  thoroughly 
Oriental  type,  with  extensive  bazaars,  numer- 
ous mosques,  and  a  people  remarkable  for  their 
elegant  bearing.  The  streets  are  ntiusnalij 
good  for  the  East  ;  and  the  stone  houses, 
with  their  balconies  for  an  evening  prome- 
nade, are  very  well  built  and  substantial.  The 
oity,  being  the  only  safe  routo  between 
Syria  and  Eastern  Asia,  is  the  great  centre 
of  the  Damascus  and  Bagdad  caravans.  The 
inhabitants  are  noted  for  their  shrewd- 
ness in  trade,  and  it  has  been  very  dif- 
ficult to  carry  on  mission  work  with  success 
among  them.  Several  times  it  has  been  oc- 
cupied by  the  Central  Turkey  Mission  of  the 
A.  B.  C.  r.  M.,  and  recently  (1890)  a  medical  mis- 
sionary connected  n-ith  the  Elation  at  Aintab 
has  taken  tip  bis  residence  there. 

Alert  Bay,  a  city  of  the  Kwagutl  tribe  on 
the  northern  coast  of  Vancouver  Island,  and  a 
station  of  the  C,  M.  S. ;  with  1  missionary  and 
wife,  and  a  native  teacher. 

Aleutian,  the  language  spoken  by  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Aleutian  Islands,  belongs  to 
those  languages  which  are  styled  the  languages 
ot  the  Extreme  Orient.  Into  this  language  the 
Gospel  of  Matthew  was  translated  by  the  Metro- 
politan Innocent,  and  printed  at  liloscow  in 
1840,  with  the  Russian  in  parallel  colnmns. 
The  Aleutians  belong  to  the  Greek  Church. 

Alexander,  William  Patterson,  b.  in 
Paris,Ky.,U.  S.  A,,  July  25th,1805;  studiedLatin 
and  Greek  at  Bourbon  Academy  ;  taught  school 
to  obtain  Ihe  means  to  go  to  college  ;  entered 
Centre  College,  Kv.,  1828  ;  graduated  at  Prince- 
ton Theolc^ical  Seminary,  1830  ;  ordained  hy 
Presbytery  of  Cincinnati,  October  12th,  1831  ; 
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ecabarkeil  November  2 Gth,  1S31,  as  a  missioiinry 
of  tbe  American  ISoarilfocthe  Han'aiian  Islauds, 
teaching  Honolulu,  May  IKtli,  llj32.  tiooa  after 
Lis  arrival  lie  was  appointed  one  of  a  deputa- 
tion from  the  Hawaiian  Islands  to  the  English 
Mission  at  the  Society  Islands,  and  also  to  visit 
the  Marquesas  Islands  to  ascettain  if  it  would 
be  eipedieat  to  establish  a  mission  there.  A 
favorable  report  haring  been  made,  it  n'as  de- 
cided at  a  ineetii^  of  the  mission  iu  April,  1833, 
to  undertake  a  mission  at  the  Marquesas 
I-ilands,  and  Messrs.  Aleiandar,  Armstrong,  and 
Parker  were  appointed  to  commence  the  new 
mission.  They  reached  Xuuhiva,  the  lai^est 
island,  November  lOlh.  After  spending  eight 
months  among  the  cannibals,  they  left  the  Mar- 
quesas  Islands  to  the  L.  JI.  S.,  whose  mission, 
aries  were  then  on  their  way  thither,  and  re- 
turned to  HoDolaIn,  arriving  May  12th,  1831. 
The  Prudential  Committee  approved  their  de. 
cisioD,  and  commended  the  courage,  enterprise, 
and  self-denying  zea)  with  which  tliey  had 
prosecuted  their  uiissioo  for  eight  months  amid 
tile  most  appalling  dai^ers  and  privations. 
Mr.  Ale>Lander's  first  station  in  the  Hawaiian 
Islitnds  was  at  Waioli,  on  the  island  of  Kauai, 
wbere  he  remained  from  1834-i3.  A  sub- 
stantial churiih  was  built  in  133o,  aud  tlie  con- 
gregation on  Sunday  numbered  from  800  to 
l.Oim.  The  great  revival  occori'ed  ia3<>-3S. 
when  the  natives  came  incessantly  from  early 
in  the  morning  till  late  at  night  to'  converse  on 
religion.  In  1837  Mr.  Alexander  translated 
Legendte'a  Geometry,  and  prepared  a  text  book 
on  surveying  and  navigation  for  the  Labaina- 
luna  Seminary.  His  efforts,  in  conjunction 
with  Dr.  Armstrong,  to  estalilisli  a  boarding- 
school  for  the  missionaries'  children,  resulted 
in  the  founding  of  the  Ponahue  School  (char- 
tered in  1833  as  Oahu  College).  Failure  of 
health  requiring  a  change  to  a  drier  climate, 
Mr.  Alexander  left  the  Waioli  parish,  where  he 
had  labored  tor  nine  years,  and  took  charge  of 
the  seminary  at  Lahainaluna,  on  Mnui,  iu  1M13. 
This  was  a  high-school  estal^lished  for  (he  spe- 
cial purpose  of  educating  teachers.  It  was 
opened  iu  1831  with  23  pupils,  and  in  1837  had 
107.  Mr.  Alexander's  health  having  Buffered 
from  his  sedentary  employment,  he  was  granted, 
in  1819,  a  year  of  respite  from  school -teaching. 
This  y?ar  ha  spent  in  surveying  land  for  the 
Hawaiian  Government  on  'Eai'i  Maui.  Here. 
at  an  elevation  of  2,500  feet  above  the  sea,  he 
lived  in  a  tent,  and  was  occupied  in  entering 
trails  through  the  forest  to  divide  the  country 
into  sections  for  sale  to  the  natives.  During 
this  period  Iha  Hawaiian  Government  l^'ai 
changed  from  na  ab^iolute  to  a  const i tut ioual 
mouacchv,  and  the  poor  serfs  were  granted 
their  homesteadTi  in  fee  simple.  In  Ibis  move- 
ment Mr.  Alet'iinder  was  greatly  interested,  and 
Rave  it*  leaders  bis  earnest  co-operation.  Be- 
eides  his  labors  in  the  Lahainnlnna  (Seminary, 
he  prepared  books  for  the  Hawaiiaos.  Ha  pnb- 
liihel  tt  Pastor'g  Jl/innul.  ojmmon  Bcho.d  and 
Snadav-schonl  books,  two  standard  books  on  The 
Efulenefs  rf  Chnsllnaiiy.  and  A  Hasifin  </  Tlie,,!. 
ony.  H-ivin.;,  in  1855,  by  the  advice  of  physi. 
Clans,  resigned  his  post  lit  Lahainal  ana,  where  he 
had  labored  thirteen  yeors,  he  b'^oime  pastor  of 
the  church  at  Wailnku,  continuing  there  the  re 
maining  twentv  seven  years  of  his  lite.  In  1858 
he  wa'i  sent  by  the  mission  to  the  Unite.l  States  to 
secure  an  endowment  and  a  president  for  Oahn 
College,  reluming  iu  December,  1859.     In  I8G3, 
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by  appointment  of  the  mission,  he  commenced 
a  theological  school,  which,  in  addition  to  pas- 
toral labor,  he  taught  5  days  u  week  for  11  years. 
"  instructing  in  all  (J7  pupils,  more  than  lialf  of 
whom  entered  the  miuistry,  and  did  good  work  iu 
thenativeeburchesandinMicroneHia."  Ial8(i9 
he  resigned  the  pastorate  of  the  Wailnku  church, 
in  order  to  give  more  attention  to  the  theo- 
logical school,  continuing  to  preach  once  on  the 
Sahitath,  assist  in  the  pastoral  care  of  the 
churches,  and  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  ses- 
sions ol  the  Presbytery  and  of  the  Evangelical 
Association.  In  1871  he  was  sent  as  a  delegate 
to  the  Marquesas  Islands,  where  he  had  labored 
for  A  few  months  forty  years  before,  and  the  fol- 
lowing year  as  a  delegate  to  Micronesia.  In  1873 
his  long-cherished  desire  for  a  reunion  of  his 
family  was  fnlHlled  in  the  gathering  of  parents, 
childi'en,  and  grandchildren  at  the  old  Wailuku 
mansion, 29  iniinmber.  In  1874,  on  account  of 
failing  health,  lie  relinquished  the  tbeolc^ical 
school,  and  it  was  removed  to  Honolnln.  On 
October  25tli,  1881,  his  golden  wedding  was  cele. 
brated  at  Glenside,  Haiku,  Maui,  the  home  of  his 
son,  Rev.  James  il.  Alexander.  It  was  a  memorn- 
bleoccasion.  Of  thelllivingchildren,  children- 
in-law,  and  grandchildren,  30  were  present. 
The  only  death  in  the  circle  in  fifty  years  was 
that  of  one  grandchild.  In  April,  188^1,  accom- 
panied by  his  wife,  he  visited  his  son  Samuel 
in  Oakland,  Cal.  In  a  few  weeks  he  was  taken 
suddenly  ill,  A  slight  mishap  in  a  surgical 
operotion  resulted  in  his  death  after  two  weeks 
of  intense  suffering  This  he  bore  with  singular 
courage.  His  last  honrs  were  peace.  Tlie  Kev. 
S.  E,  Bishop  thus  speaks  of  him  :  "  He  was 
especially  great  in  counsel  and  executive  effi- 
ciency. As  an  instructor  he  probably  had  no 
e(|ual  among  his  brethren.  He  was  a  very 
decided  man,  saw  his  way  clearly  and  acted 
promptly  and  vigorously.  The  secret  of  the 
wide  personal  popularity  of  so  positive  a  na- 
ture lay  in  the  strong,  tender,  and  generous 
sympathy  of  his  spirit,  whioh  made  him  inde- 
scribably winning."  Mr,  E.  liailey,  of  Wai- 
Inkn,  sayn  :  "  As  a  missionary,  he  was  liidefati- 


when  it  was  in  his  power  t    h  Ip      I      1  g 

the  afflicted,  in  bearing  »    h  h  f     It 

smoothing  the  pathway  of  th  t       bl     h 

was  exemplary." 

General  S.  C.  Armstrong     £  H      pt       I 
tute,  pays  this  tribute  :      H       as    h  If 

hospitality  and  of  all  k     1  H  w  m     y 

exhausted,  wave  tossed  falh  Ts      1       th  d 

children  have  been  welc  m  1  ly  h  m  s  they 
landed  from  the  "  Maria,"  or  "Hoikaika,"  or 
"  Kamehnmeha."  or  lesser  coasting  craft  on 
the  beach  at  Lahaina  and  ascended  to  Lahaina- 
luna. and  were  cheered  by  his  unfailing  liuinor. 
I  deeply,  tenderly  revere  his  memory  I  recall 
his  noble  form,  embodying  the  Christian  and 
the  bel'oio  types-I  can  almost  say,  'The  no- 
blest Boman  of  them  all,'  for  did  he  not  tower 
above  all  the  fathers  with  his  benignant  smile 
and  never-failing  flow  of  wit  and  wisdom  ?  He 
sowed  seed,  the  fruition  of  which  spread  silent- 
ly over  the  islands,  the  value  of  which  cannot 
he  estimated," 

Alcxniidreita  (Iscanderoon).  a  town  on 
the  northern  coast  of  S3'ria,  the  seaport  for 
Northern  Syria  and  Mesopotamia.  The  port  of 
landing  for  missionaries  in  the  Central  Turkey 
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and  part  o£  tlie  Eastern  Turkey  i 
A.  B.  0,  F.  M.  It  is  low,  lonrshy,  and  un- 
healthy, and  must  of  those  who  do  liu))iiiesa 
there  reside  in  the  city  of  Beylftn,  on  tlie 
iiiountikiQs,  abnnt  12  miles  distant. 

AIe\ail(lria,  a  city  of  Egypt,  on  the  shore 
of  the  Mediterranean  Founded  by  Alexander 
tlie  Great,  332  b  a  During  the  Rouma  Em- 
pire It  WIS  the  capital  of  the  country  and  a 
lir^e  and  important  city.  During  the  Middle 
i.!>>s  It  declined  greatly  in  importance,  and  at 
the  time  of  th«  mmeluke  rule  (1300-1800  a.d.) 
the  inhfthitanta  were  teUnced  to  about  G,000. 
Under  the  Turkish  rule,  however,  and  espe- 
cially during  the  reigns  ot  Mohammed  Ali  (1811) 
Alexandria  grew  rapidly,  and  now  the  popula- 
tion numbers  abont  270,000.  Of  these  aOO.OOO 
are  natives~(ahief]y  Mohammedans),  spenking  the 
Arabic  language.  The  remainder  are  from 
every  country  in  Europe  and  almost  of  the 
world,  BO  that  it  is  oven  more  ot  a  Babel  than 
is  Constantinople.  The  presence  of  a  lai^e 
number  ot  Europeans  resident  there  through- 
out the  year  has  had  a  great  influence  in  mak- 
in<r  the  city  one  of  the  most  attractive  in  ap- 
pearance on  the  Mediterranean,  with  broad 
streets,  fine  buildings  and  pleasant  drives. 
JSeing  on  the  sea,  the  heat  is  not  as  intense  as 
at  Cairo,  and  there  have  grown  up  a  number 
of  suburbs,  among  which  Bamleh  is  one  of  the 

The  general  character  ot  the  people  is  very 
low,  the  natives  having  acquired  most  of  the 
vices  of  the  Europeans.  Some  of  these  foreign 
residents,  however,  are  men  who  take  an  inter- 
est in  the  public  welfare,  and  are  liberal  in  sus- 
taining hospilals  and  other  benevolent  and 
philaulhropic  undertakings. 
The  Mohammedans  have  acquired  a  very  bit- 
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be  enacted,  for  the  elei 
an  act  are  ever  ready. 

Nest  to  the  Mohamn 
olios  and  Muscovites  are  quite   strong. 
Greek  Church  is  wealthy  and  influential,   but 
the  Coptio  community  is  small  aiad  feeble. 

Mission  work  is  carried  on  chiefly  by  the 
Missions  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  of 
the  United  States,  who  maintain  two  schools,  one 
for  boys  and  a  very  flourishing  and  efficient  one 
for  girls.  There  are  also  preaching  services  in 
Arabic,  and  a  church  with  sixty-one  members. 
There  are  also  two  schools  and  Sabbath  services 
maintained  by  the  Scotch  Free  Church,  one 
by  the  Church  of  England  an  1  a  small  German 
church   but  thetie  are  for  foreign  tesilenta. 

Alfuor  one  of  the  Malajsi  in  Im^ut^es, 
and  IS  uaed  m  the  sle  ot  (  elebes  Ji  the  year 
1852  the  Netherl  nls  Bihle  Society  i  iblished 
the  (jOsi  el  of  Matthe  ^  in  tl  at  lanf,  iaf,e,  the 
ttanslfttion  having  been  male  Ij  Bev  J.  Her- 

Alglrri^t  a  seaport  f  the  Trench  colony  of 
Algeria  North  Africa  Population,  ICO.ODO- 
French  IG  000  and  Jews  6  OOO  who  own  most 
of  the  Ian  I  in  the  citv  anl  native  Algerians. 
The  town,  is  btiiU  in  the  form  of  an  amphi- 


theatre, on  an  elevation  of  BOO  feet,  and,  seen 
from  a  distance,  preseDts  a  very  imposing  ap. 
pearance,  heightened  by  the  d.tzzling  whiteness 
of  its  honses,  which  rise  in  terraces  ou  the  side 
of  the  hill.  But  nearer  by  it  will  bo  seen  that 
the  city  is  very  dirty,  and  the  streets  narrow 
and  tortuous.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  30 
feet  high  and  12  feet  thick,  with  towers  and 
batteries,  and  has  a  lighthouse,  arsenal,  dock, 
yard,  many  mosqnes,  banks,  theatres,  fonn- 
tains,  baths,  factories,  hotels,  synagogues,  a 
liandsorae  cathedral  and  three  other  Catholic 
churches,  a  Prolestant  chapel,  six  colleges,  an 
episcopal  seminary,  government  house,  ex- 
cliange,  bishop's  palace,  and  public  library.  In 
the  lower  part  of  the  city  arcades  have  been 
built,  and  (he  streets  widened  and  given  Frencii 
names,  and  the  whole  place  is  fast  assuming  a 
French  aspect. 

Mission  slation  of  the  London  Society  for 
Propagating  the  Gospel  among  the  Jews. 

Alt-lllaliCC«,  a  sect  of  religionists  existing 
among  the  Mohammedans  of  Persia  and  Tur- 
key. They  are  known  under  different  names, 
as  Dawoodees,  Abdoolbegees.  There  is  great 
resemblance  between  their  religious  beliefs  and 
those  of  the  Nusairiyeh  of  Syiia,  if  indeed  they 
lire  not  one  and  the  same  sect.  They  hold  their 
real  opinions  in  secret,  while  professing  before 
Mohammedans  to  bo  strict  Moslems,  and  in 
their  presence  conforming  to  all  the  rites  of 
Islam.      But  to  Christians  they  declare  their 


ritual.  Nevertheless,  even  to  Christians  they 
win  not  reveal  their  secret  doctrines  or  prac- 
tices with  any  particularity.  They  have  no 
books.  The  Dawoodeo  division  profess  to  have 
great  respect  for  the  Psalms  ot  David.  Appar- 
ently this  strange  religion  is  but  a  heathenish 
conglomeration  of  Pagan,  Moslem,  Jewish,  and 
Christian  superstitions.  Its  adherents  number 
many  hundred  thousands  in  Persia.  It  is  under- 
stood that  many  of  them  are  becoming  Babees. 
Considerable  attempts  have  been  made  to  lead 
them  to  Chnstianitj,  but  with  little  success. 
Their  gross  superstitions  and  ignorance,  with 
their  great  fear  of  the  Mohammedans,  hold 
thsm  fast  in  tht-ir  present  deplorable  con- 
dition 

Alfgarll,  a  city  in  Aligarh  district,  North- 
western Provinces,  India,  ft4  miles  southeast  of 
Delhi.  Climate  variable,  subject  to  extremes  of 
temperature.  Population,  1881,  of  city  and  sub- 
urhs,  61,730 — Hindus,  Moslems,  Jains,  Chris- 
tians. Language.  Urdu,  Hindi.  Ttlissiou  station 
of  C,  M.  S.  (18fi3)  ;  1  missionary  and  wife,  16 
native  helpers,  3  ont-stations,  3  churches,  26 
members,  6  sohools. 

AlipiIP,  a  city  in  the  district  east  of  Cal- 
cutta, in  Bengal.  East  India.  An  ont-station 
of  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society. 

Aliwal,  North,  a  city  in  British  Kaffraria, 
South  Africa.  A  mission  station  of  the  Prim- 
itive Methodist  Society,  with  1  missionary  and 
wife,  I  native  ordained  pastor  and  wife,  201 
chnrch- members. 

Allaiiabad,  capital  of  the  presidency  of 
the  Northwestern  Provinces,  British  India, 
situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Gaines,  Jumna, 
and  Saraswati  rivers,  and  is  the  stronghold  of 
Hinduism,  which  for  centuries  has  fought  suc- 
cessfully in  this  region  against  Mohammedan- 
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ism  But  it  IB  also  a  stronghold  for  Glir  btinn 
missioua  Population  1  0  3  M  steadily  increas 
ing  MsBi  a  station  of  A  i  erican  Fresbjte 
nan  Church  North  toun  led  in  183r  nith  a 
pr  ntmg  esCnblisliment  n  theological  semmBrj 
since  1S72  and  several  able  native  preachers 
Mission  station  of  the  C  MS  with  ft  theo 
logica,!  school  Metho  liht  Episcopal  <  h  irth 
No'th  1  nati%e  worker  15  church  men  ber 
6  schools  84  scholars  The  Ch  irch  of  Engl  n  1 
Zeuaaa  Mission  is  also  veiv  active  Popnlatiou 
near  151  000 

Allen  David  Oliver  b  in  Barre  Mass 
September  14th  1  9!)  litted  for  college  t  the 
aoadem  es  in  Ne  c  Ipsw  eh  N  H  and  New 
Salem  Mass  stud  ed  at  Will  an  s  Colleen 
1819  21  graduate!  at  Amherst  College  IK 
was  preceptor  of  Lawrence  Acaxlem}  GrotoD 
IH  3  24  gradiated  at  Andover  Tleol-^cal 
Seminary  18'>T  orda  nel  and  sa  lei  as  a  m  h 
8  onarv  of  the  Amer  an  Boa  d  for  Jnd  a  June 
6th  1827  In  1S)1  he  «  th  Mr  Ileal  vst  1 
impo  tant  places  a  the  Deccan  to  as  erta  n  the 
most  el  g  ble  place  f  r  a  sen  stat  on  an  I 
selected  the  c  tj  of  Ahm  dnagar  175  m  les 
from  Bombaj  In  1833  Mr  Allen  left  Bombay 
for  the  Un  ted  btates  arr  v  ng  n  Ma  and 
returned  two  m  nths  afternard  en  ba  k  ng 
w  th  a  company  that  left  J  1;  1st  tore  enfor  e 
the  Laylon  M  rs  on  Before  j  roceed  ng  to  h  s 
station  he  visited  the  mission  in  Jaffna,  Cey- 
lon, reaching  Bombay,  January,  1834.  He 
spent  most  of  1835  and  1836  iu  itinerating  as  a 
Bible  and  tract  distributer,  and  in  oral  preach- 
ing of  the  Gospel.  In  1847  au  editiou  of  the 
whole  Bible  in  MarSthi.  translated  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  two  missions,  was  revised  by  Mr. 
Allen,  who  was  the  editorial  snpeiiu  ten  dent  of 
the  American  Mission  Press,  and  a  member  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Bombay  Bible  Society. 
He  was  connected  with  the  press  for  many  years, 
but  in  1853  was  compelled,  throtigh  failure  of 
health,  to  leave  the  mission  and  return  home. 
There  being  no  prospect  of  his  being  able  to 
reaume  his  work,  his  connection  with  the  Board 
was  dissolved.  He  received  the  degree  of  D.D. 
from  Amherst  College  in  1854.  Dr.  Allen  was 
B  faithful  worker  and  wise  connsellor.  His 
services,  especially  in  connection  with  the  press 
and  the  translation  of  the  Scriptures,  were  of 
great  value  to  the  missionary  cause.  Dr.  Allen 
pnhlished  a  valuable  work  on  Indifi,  Ancient  nnd 
Modern,  and  was  the  author  of  several  articles 
in  periodicals.  He  resided  at  Lowell,  Mass., 
from  1860  until  his  death,  from  congestion  of 
the  lungs,  July  17th,  1863. 

Allcppi,  a  seaport  on  the  flat  Travancore 
coast,  at  the  toot  of  the  \yesteru  Ghats,  in  tlie 
Travancore  native  State,  South  India.  Popula- 
tion, 30,000.  In  1810  the  C.  M.  S.  founded  a 
station  there,  principally  for  the  purpose  •t  re- 
deeming the  Syrian  congregation,  which  had 
been  settled  there  since  ancient  times,  but  had 
utterly  degenerated.  In  the  beginning  the  un- 
dertaking seemed  destined  to  succeed.  The 
Syrians  even  allowed  the  missionaries  to  preach 
in  their  churches,  and  their  connection  with  the 
Boman  Catholic  Church  became  looser.  But  in 
1836  a  new  bishop  suddenly  broke  off  all  rela- 
tions with  the  mission,  and  when  it  became 
evident  that  all  further  co-operation  with  the 
old  church  was  an  impossibility,  the  mission- 
aries addressed  themselves  to  the  heathen. 
This  movement  proved  a  great   success,  and 


\  1  en   the   mission,  in  1879,  numbered    about 

2  0*  I  Christians  (1,308  catechumens  and  18,539 
baptized,  among  whom  were  5,582  communi- 
cants) its  leader,  Speechly,  was  consecrated 
bishop  ;  1  misslonaty  (in  chaise  also  of  Tiru- 
wella}  3  churches,  240  communicants. 

Almora,  capital  of  the  Kumaun  district, 
^orlhwestel:n  Provinces,  India,  situated  among 
the  Himalayas,  5,337  feet  above  the  sea,  on  the 
front  er  of  Tibet.  Climate  temperate,  making 
it  a  resort  for  invalids  daring  the  hot  and  rainy 
seasons.  Population  of  the  district,  493.599— 
HmduB,  Moslems,  Europeans.  Language,  Hin- 
di (Kumauni  dialect).  Beligion.  mixed.  Mission 
station  L.  M.  S.  (1850),  3  missionaries,  1  mis- 
sionary's wife,  2  single  ladies,  14  native  helpers, 

3  out-stations,  2  churches,  92  members,  13 
schools,  1,051  Bcholars.  CoatribntioDs,  $!>0.69. 
This  society  also  supports  an  asylum  for  lepers. 

Alivar  (see  Uiwar),  a  station  of  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland,  in  Bajputana, 

Alway,  a  town  of  Travancore,  South  India, 
is  the  station  of  several  itinerant  preachers  of 
the  C.  M.  H. 

Amaliel,  a  town  on  the  southern  coast  of 
Ceram,  one  of  the  Moluccas,  is  the  seat  of  a 
preacher's  assistant,  appointed  by  the  Datoh 
Government.  The  5,129  Christians  are  divide-l 
into  11  congregations.     (See  Moluccas.) 

Amalapuram,  a  city  in  the  delta  of  the 
Godavari,  Madras  Iresidency,  South  India.  A 
"    "  e  C.  M.  S.  (since  1876)  among  the 

Amalienitctn,  a  town  of  Cape  Colony, 
South  Africa.  Mission  station  of  the  Berlin 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Missionary  Society  (1853)  ; 
551  Hottentot  converts.  3  missionaries,  13  native 
helpers.  The  mission  premises  were  original- 
ly purchased  by  a  German  lady  enthusiastically 
interested  in  missions,  and  presented  to  tbo 
mission.  After  the  transfer  of  Zoar  from  the 
South  African  to  the  Berlin  Society  in  1867,  the 
number  of  baptized  in  the  2  stations  rose  to 
1,227.  The  name  Anialienstein  is  from  that  of 
the  donor  of  ttie  site  of  this  mother- institution 
of  that  field. 

AmanzlmtOlC,  or  Adams,  a  city  of  Natui, 
South  Africa,  22  miles  southwest  of  the  seaport 
Durban.  Climate  healthy  and  charming  ;  sum- 
mers not  excessively  hot ;  winters  mild  and  de. 
lightfiil.  Population,  478,000,  chiefly  natives 
of  Zulu  origin,  with  some  natives  of  India  and 
Europeans.  Language,  Zulu,  Euglish,  Dutch, 
Hindi,  and  Tamil.  Religion,  various  heathen 
superstitions,  Hindu  and  Sloslem.  Protestant 
and  Roman  Catholic.  Social  condition,  heath- 
enish and  degraded.  Made  up  of  all  classes  of 
people  from  many  different  nations  and  races, 
their  society  embraces  the  best  and  the  worst 
to  be  found  anywhere.  Mission  station  of  the 
A.  B.  C.  F.  M  ;  2  missionaries  and  wives,  1  sin- 
gle lady,  23  native  helpers,  16  out-stations,  2 
churches,  120  members,  2  schools. 

Amraoti,  capital  of  East  Berar,  Central 
Provinces,  British  India.  Population,  25.000, 
and,  since  1871.  a  mission  station  of  the  Free 
Church  of  Scotland,  with  20  oommnnicaots. 

Aina§ia,  a  city  of  Asia  Minor,  ontheYeshil- 
Irmak  River,  50  miles  south -southwest  of  Sam- 
soon  on  the  Black  Sea,  and  about  50  miles  east 
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in  which  are  some  interesting  tombs  o!  Arme- 
ninn  kings.  An  importftnt  trade  centre,  and  an 
out-Btation  of  the  A.  05.  C.  F.  M.,  worked  from 
Marsovaa. 

Ainil§n'fizl,  a  tribe  of  the  T^I^wambe,  in 
North  TrauBvaal.  The  Weslejans  began  a  mis- 
Bion  here  in  lg4G,  but  were  obliged  to  Sy,  in 
1817,  to  Nutal.  They  took  with  thiim  the  at- 
tached chief,  Snazi.  After  vain  attempts  by 
the  Berlin  Society  and  the  Hermannsbiirg  So- 
ciety, tbe  WeBleyniLB  have  at  last  succeeded  in 
gaining  a  foothold.  It  in  hoped  that  before  long 
the  country  will  become  a  part  of  the  Traus- 

Ambala,  a  city  of  Panjab,  India.  Fopula- 
lation  near  TU.OOO.  A  mission  station  of  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church  and  PreBhyterinn 
Church  North  of  America.     (See  Umbala.) 

Ambatoharanana,  a  town  of  Madagas- 
oar  near  the  capital.  Antananarivo.  Has  a  col- 
lie founded  in  1881  by  the  8.  P.  G. 

Ambatonakansa,  Ambohiman^a, 
and  Amboilipotsi  are  three  important  branch 
stations  of  the  L.  M.  S.  Chief  station.  Antan- 
anarivo, the  capital  of  Madagascar.  The  first 
was  founded  in  1831,  the  second  in  1862,  and 
the  third  in  1863. 

Ambohlbelonia,  a  town  in  the  province 
of  Imerina.  Central  Mad^jascar,  west  of  AnloQ- 
anarivo.  Mission  station  of  the  L.  M.  S. ;  1  mis- 
sionary. 

Ambohimandroso,  atown  occupying  a 
central  position  for  the  provinces  of  Baru  and 
Tanala,  Madagascar.  The  neighboring  districts 
are  thickly  popnlated,  the  native  population  be- 
ing Betsileo.  The  uneducated  people  are  ex< 
tremely  dull,  snperstitious,  cowardly,  auspi- 
cious and  incorrigibly  lazy.  Mission  station 
of  the  L.  M.  S.;  2  missionaries,  84  schools, 
2,'J8I  scholars,  48  out-stations. 

Amboilia,  one  of  the  Molucca  Islands,  East 
Indies.  Population,  33,0UO,  of  whom  22,000  are 
Christians.  There  are  2  preachers,  appointed 
by  the  Dutch  Government,  with  2  assistant 
preachers  :  1  for  the  southern  part  of  tbe 
island,  with  4,942  souls,  in  13  congregations, 
and  1  for  the  northern  part  and  Burii,  with 
3,275  souls,  in  8  congregations.  The  Preachers' 
Seminary,  founded  in  1835  by  Roskott,  but  now 
a  State  im^titnte,  is  here. 

Amboiltra,  a  city  of  South  Central  Mada. 
gascar,  south  of  Antananarivo.  Mission  station 
of  the  L.  M.  S  ;  1  missionary  and  wife,  42  out- 
stations,  43  schools,  11,472  scholars. 

Ambrlin,  an  island  belonging  to  the  middle 
group  of  the  New  Hebrides,  Melanesia,  contain, 
ing  an  active  volcano  1,0G7  feat  high.  The  na- 
tives of  the  island  are  entirely  uncivilized,  and 
wear  no  clothes.  A  miseion  station  of  the 
L.  M.  S. 

American  and  Foreign  Cliri§tian 
Union. — Secretary,  Rev.  L.  T.  Chamberlain, 
D.D.,  491  Classon  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

The  Society  was  formed  in  tbe  city  of  New 
York,  in  the  year  1849,  for  the  uniting  of  all 
Christian  denominations  in  the  work  of  tbe 
world's  evangelization.     Its  ©arly  labors  were 
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among  the  so-called  alien  populations  of  our 
own  countiy.  especially  in  the  large  cities.  It 
also  wrought  vigorously  in  fore^n  lands,  with 
main  reference  to  giving  God's  Word  and  the 
preaching  of  the  Gospel  to  those  who  were  in 
the  bondage  of  Roman  Catholicism.  Italy, 
Bohemia,  Austria.  France,  Spain,  the  countries 
of  South  America,  the  West  Indies  and  Mexico 
were  included  in  its  wide  field.  In  the  line  of 
its  presidents,  directors,  secretaries  and  evan- 
gelists are  found  some  of  the  most  honored 
names  of  the  American  churches.  Its  holy 
work  was  signally  owned  and  blessed  of  God. 

As,  however,  the  severnl  denominations  be- 
came more  nnmetons  and  strong,  there  arose 
the  not  unnatural  tendency  to  conduct  their  mis- 
sionary labors  tlirough  their  own  denomina- 
tional agencies  Thus  the  American  and  For- 
eign Christian  Union  found  itself  gradually  les- 
sened in  its  resources,  and  was  compelled  to 
limit  the  field  of  its  work.  At  present  it  de- 
votes its  enemies  to  the  evangelization  o( 
France,  believing  that  no  missionary  field  offers 
greater  attractions  or  presents  greater  ui^ency. 

The  Union  owns  the  site  and  building  of  the 
American  Church.  21  Rue  de  Berri,  Paris,  of 
which  the  Rev.  E.  G.  Thnrber,  D.D.,  is  the 
honored  and  successful  pastor.  The  mainte- 
nance of  that  most  important  church  is  included 
in  the  Union's  care.  It  also  co-operates  with 
the  French  missionary  societies  in  their  most 
devoted  evangelizing  efforts.  At  the  same  tima 
the  Union  is  trustee  of  the  funds  raised  in  this 
country  for  the  building  of  an  American  church 
in  Berlin. 

Among  the  officers  and  directors  are  a  num- 
ber of  prominent  clergymen  and  laymen  repre- 
senting the  different  denominations  in  New 
York  City — Congregational,  Presbyterian,  Meth- 
odist and  Reformed  (Dutch). 

American  Baptist  Missionary  Un- 
ion.— Headquarters,  'Tremont  Temple,  Boston, 

CoHSTrroBNCY. — TTie  Baptist  Churches  cfthe  North- 
em  and  tVtsUrn  State).  The  American  Baptist 
Mtssionary  CortventUm  (Uolored)  and  thf  General 
Baptist  Assodatiim  of  the  Western  Stales  and 
Territories  M-opera(e  with  this  Society  in  some  of 
Us  Alissions. 

I.  History. — There  had  been  in  the  Baptist 
churches,  especially  of  New  England  and  the 
Middle  States,  a  constantly  increasing  interest 
in  missionary  work  among  the  heathen  for  sev- 
eral years  before  J813,  prompted  in  part  by  tha 
admirable  results  of  the  Serampore  Mission,  con- 
ducted by  the  Ei^lish  Baptist  Missionary  So- 
ciety. Dr.  Carey  had  attempted  successfully 
the  translation  of  the  Scriptures  into  many  of 
the  languages  of  India,  and  so  great  bad  been 
the  sympathy  of  American  Baptists  with  this 
good  work  that,  in  1812,  they  had  forwarded 
to  the  English  Baptist  Missionary  Society 
$4,650  to  aid  in  this  work  of  translation.  The 
organization,  in  1814,  of  a  National  Foreiga 
Missionary  Society  among  the  Baptists  of  the 
United  States  was  a  direct  result  of  the  same 
causes  which  had.  4  years  earlier,  led  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  American  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners for  Foreign  Missions,  which,  as  is  well 
known,  was  brought  about  through  the  efforts 
of  Adoniram  Judson  and  his  associates  (see 
article  on  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.),  February  19th,  1812, 
and  Messrs.  Judson,  Newell,  Hall,  and  Nott, 
with  their  wives,  and  Mr.  Lather  Rice,  sailed 
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for  India  iinaet  appointment  of  the  Ameritao 
Board.  During  the  voynge  to  Csilcutta,  Mr.  imd 
Mrs.  Jiidaon's  views  on  the  subjects  anil  inoilo 
of  bftptiam  were  changed  ns  the  result  ot  their 
Btudy  of  the  Soriplures,  and  Mr.  Rice,  on  a 
different  vessel,  and  with  no  commnnicalion 
with  them,  was  bronght  to  the  same  eoncln- 
sions.  Tliey  landed  at  Calcutta,  and  tiiiding 
that  the  East  India  Company  was  bitterly  hos- 
tile to  nil  misslooary  enterprises,  they  tcete 
cotupelled  to  take  refuse  la  the  little  Ditnish 
colony  of  Serampore,  where  the  English  Baptist 
Misstonary  Society  had  established  a  uiission 
under  the  eiuineut  missionary,  Carey,  20  years 
before.  Here  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jndson  and'  Jlr. 
Eioa  were  baptized  a  few  weeks  later.  Sir. 
Jndson  and  Mr.  Rice  addressed  letters  to  the 
Auerioau  Board,  resigning  their  connection 
with  it  as  inissionarieti,  and  also  to  the  few 
Baptist  ministers  whom  they  knew,  asking  if  the 
Baptists  of  America  were  disposed  to  sustaiu 
missions  in  the  East.  Ueaawhile,  before  they 
could  obtain  any  intelligence  from  their  native 
land  they  were  to  pass  through  seas  of  trouble. 
England  and  the  United  States  were  at  war  with 
each  other,  and  the  Eiist  India  Company  was 
determined  that  no  missionary,  and,  above  nil, 
no  American  missionary,  should  remain  in 
their  extended  realms.  They  were  summoned 
before  the  Council  at  Calcutta,  and  ordered  to 
letnrnto  America  immediately  ;  they  petitioned 
for  leave  to  go  to  the  Isle  of  France,  but  the 
«Dly  vessel  sailing  to  FortLaiiis  could  carry  but 
two  passengers,  and  they  gave  tip  their  places 
to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Newell,  their  friends,  who  had 
remained  under  the  care  of  the  American  Board, 
and  who  were  hoping  to  found  a  mission  in  the 
island  of  Madagascar.  Subsequent!}'  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Jttdson  and  Mr,  Rice  succeeded,  though 
with  great  diMcnlty,  in  obtaining  a  passage  to 
the  Isle  of  France,  where  they  arrived  Jannarv 
17lh,  1813,  and  tnund  that  Mrs.  Kewell  liail  died 
there  more  tlian  twomontlia  liefore.  On  Alarch 
loth,  Mr.  Rice  embarked  fnt  America,  to  preach 
a  missionary  crusade  oniong  the  Baptists  of 
the  United  States.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Judson  were 
left  alone,  and  withont  intelligence  from  home. 
After  four  months'  delay  they  determined  to  go 
'back  to  India,  and  sailed.  May  Tth,  1813,  for 
ItWras,  hoping  to  be  able  to  eslahlisli  a  mission 
on  the  island  of  Falo-Penang,  in  the  Straits  of 
Malacca.  On  their  arrival  at  Madras,  tney  were 
again  confronted  by  the  authority  of  the  East 
India  Company,  and  fonnd  that  they  conld  not 
remain  there.  There  was  no  vessel  there  going 
to  any  eastern  port,  except  one  bound  to  Ran- 
goon ;  and,  greatly  against  their  wishes,  they 
were  compelled  to  embark  on  this.  After  a  pas* 
sage  of  three  weeks,  in  which  they  suffered  much 
discomfort,  they  landed  at  Bangoon  ;  andthere, 
on  July  13th,  1M13,  was  commenced  the  Baptist 
Mission  to  Burma,  although  as  yet  these  pioneer 
missionaries  knew  not  whether  there  was  any 
organizationin  America  to  support  tliem.  They 
only  knew  that,  throngh  friends  in  Massachu- 
setts provision  for  their  needs  was  gnaranteed 
f  }  and  that  Mr.  Rice  had  sailed  4  months 
b  f        t  r  America,   to  stimulate  the   Baptist 

hu  h  to  greater  interest  in  missions  for  the 
h  ath  Communication    between   the  East 

and  \V  t  was  slow  and  difftcult  in  those  days, 
an  I  m  ny  months  elapsed  before  any  further 

nt  II  (,  nee  reached  them.  Meanwhile,  in 
Am  ca  the  news  of  the  change  of  views  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jndson  and   Mr.  Rice  reached 
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Boston  in  February,  1813,  and  was  received 
with  great  joy  by  the  Baptist  ministers  ot  that 
city.  A  meeting  was  forthwith  convened  at  the 
home  of  Dr.  Baldwin,  and  those  assembled  im- 
mediately formed  the  Baptist  Society  for  l"ioi>- 
agating  the  Gospel  in  India  and  other  Foreign 
I'arts,  which  at  once  ni^snmed  the  support  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Judson  and  Mr,  Rice.  Circulars 
were  sent  to  Baptist  ministers  and  laymen  in 
all  parts  of  the  country,  seeking  their  co-opera- 
tion, and  the  secretary  of  the  society,  Rev. 
Daniel  Sharp,  D.D.,  was  directed  to  apply  to 
the  English  Baptist  Alixsionary  Society,  asking 
that  its  missionaries  might  be  received  into  the 
Serampore  Mission,  the  American  Baptists  pro- 
viding for  their  support  The  English  aociety, 
however,  decided,  as  the  L.  M.  S.  had  previous- 
ly in  regard  to  tlie  .American  Board,  that  liiia 

secretary,  Andrew  Fuller,  advised  the  American 
society  to  establish  uiiHsions  of  its  own.  The 
churches  were  aroused,  and  the  feeling  every- 
where prevailed  that  this  was  a  divine  call, 
which  must  be  heeded  ;  yet  no  considerable 
organized  efforts  were  made  until  after  the 
arrival  of  Luther  Bice,  in  September  of  the 
same  year  (1813).  After  much  earnest  prelimi- 
nary work  a  convention  assembled  in  Pllila- 
delphia,  May  IHth.  1814.  There  were  present  at 
this  convention  twenty-sis  clei^'nien  and  seven 
laymen,  representing  eleven  different  States  and 
the  District  of  Columbia.  The  object  of  the 
meeting  was  to  "  elicit,  combine,  and  direct " 
the  energies  of  the  whole  denomination  into 
one  effort  to  bring  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation 
to  the  heathen  ;  and,  it  being  the  first  attempt 
to  bring  together  the  representatives  of  the 
widely  scattered  churches,  differences  ot  view 
were  to  be  met,  and  much  light  was  to  be  shed 
on  the  subject  of  missions.  As  stated  else- 
where, the  result  of  tliisefiort  was  the  formation 
of  a  convention  to  meet  once  in  three  years,  and 
hence  known  as  the  Triennal  Convention.  Dr. 
Furiuan,  ot  South  Carolina,  was  the  first  presi- 
dent, and  Dr.  Baldwin,  of  Boston,  the  first 
secretary  ;  the  conduct  of  affairs  was  entrusted 
to  a  Board  of  twenty-one  managers,  Mr.  Kiee 
was  appointed  by  the  convention  missionary  to 
Burma,  and  his  support,  in  addition  to  tliat  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Judson.  was  assumed,  but  he  was 
directed  to  remain  for  awhile  in  America  for 
the  purpose  of  "  awakening  in  the  public  mind 
a  livelier  interest  in  missions,  and  to  assist  in 
originating  societies  or  institutions  for  carrying 
the  missionary  design  into  esecntion,"  The 
Itoard  of  Managers  of  the  Triennial  Convention 
sent  out  missionaries  to  their  first  field,  Burma 
(see  below,  Mission  Fields  ot  the  A.  B,  M.  U.), 
as  fast  as  their  means  would  allow,  until  1823. 
when  a  great  impulse  forward  was  given  to  the 
work  by  the  visit  ot  Mrs.  Jndson  to  America— a 
visit  whose  influence  lasted  for  40  yfnrs.  At 
the  time  of  this  visit  culminated  the  discussion 
in  regard  to  the  union  with  the  miRsionaty  so- 
ciety of  an  educational  institution,  and  an  ef- 
fort tor  domestic  missions  in  the  frontier  States 
and  among  the  Indians,  this  plan  being  warm- 
ly advocated  by  some  of  the  best  friends  of  the 
Board,  inclnding  especlnlly  the  Southern  mem- 
bers. In  1817  the  constitution  was  so  modified 
as  to  admit  c)f  its  being  carried  into  effect  in 
1820,  The  Triennial  Convention  ot  lH2fi,  how- 
ever, reverted  to  the  origimd  purpose  of  carry- 
ing on  foreign  missions  only,  but  a  very  slight 
connection,   involving  no   responsibility,   was 
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permitted  witb  Colambi.v  College.  This  greut 
ohiinge,  nnd  tlie  teiiioval  of  tlie  handqiiBrlers  of 
the  Bourd,  first  in  Philadelphiit,  later  in  Wnsli- 
ingtan,  to  Bostou,  witb  several  others  of  niinor 
importBJice,  were  made  without  ill  feeling  and 
^rith  the  hearty  conunrrence  of  all. 

The  yeai'9 18a3-2y  were  a  time  of  great  anxiety 
to  the  Board.  For  ttevertil  years  after  ita  removal 
to  BastOD,  its  annual  receipts  were  Bmnll,  reach- 
ing their  lowest  point  in  1B29,  when  they 
amounted  to  ;t;C,T04.  Dnring  this  period  Drs. 
Baldwin  and  Stoiighton  lind  died,  a,nd  the  niis- 
siuns  in  Burma  were  mnch  disorganized  ;  sev- 
eral missionaries  had  d  d  hi  hrshdlft 
the  work.  But  with  th  1  t  f  IHJO  m 
favorable  reaction.     At  th      1  f   18      M 

Jndson  sent  to  the  B      d  tli  p  h 

received  from  the  B   t   h  G  t  f      h 

servioea  as  ttanslato     j  t    p    t  I  d  1 1 

mat,  at  the  ulose  of  th     B    t   I  B     m 
and  with  it  what  h     h   1  t  k       t     B     m       f 
his  own  private  prop    ty    th       h  1  t 

ing  to  S6.OD0,  the  in  &      t  g  f 

sidering  all  the  circu      tan  h    h  th   B      d 

ever  received.     Sho    1       ft      th      M      J  d 
requested  the  Board  t     d  d     t  t     th        1 

Biibsequentiy  one  fourth  mora,  from  the  slender 
stipend  he  received,  and  with  Huch  an  example 
of  Belf-sactifice  before  Item,  the  American  Bap. 
tists  could  not  avoid  giving  in  a  more  liberal 
fashion.  During  the  succeeding  years  there 
was  progress  all  along  the  line  ;  existing  mis- 
sions were  );reatly  strengthened,  and  new  en- 
terprises were  undertaken.  (See  Development 
of  Work.) 

F    m   ta  oi^aniiation,  in  1814,  until  1845,  the 
In     n    1  Convention   was   supported  by   tlie 
h      h       of  the  whole   denomination   in    the 
S     th    n  as  well  as  the  Northern  States  ;  but  the 
p       d   1810-45,  hod  been  one  of  great  excite 
m  at  and  agitation  on  the  subject  of    I 
and  ea  Ij  in   1845  the  Alabama  State  B  ]  t    t 
C  n     nt    n  passed  a  series  of   resolut 
the  subject,   declaring    its  views  on 
rights  and  immunities,   and  demnndl  g  f    u 
the  .Acting  Board  an  "  explicit  avowal  th  t   I 
holders  are  eligible,  and  entitled  eqnallj       th 
uon  slave-holders   to   any  appointment       th 
as  agents  or  as  missionaries,  in  the  gift    t  tl 
Board."     To  this  the  Actins  Board,  »b  1       1 
mitting  the  justice  of  the  claims  of  the  C 
tion  in  other  respects,  replied  "  that  if      j 
should  offer  himself  ss  a  missionary    h        g 
slaves, and  should  insist  upon  retaining  th  m  as 
his  property,  the  Board  could  not  appoint  b 
As  sooa  as  this  declaration  was  made  p  bl 
the  churches  in  all  the  Sonthern  Stat     w  tl 
drew  from  the  Triennial  Convention,  and  a  sepa- 
rate association,  ^vith  the  title  of   the  South- 
ern Baptist  Convention,  was  organized,      Tliis 
action    necessitated   a    reoi^anization    of   the 
friends  of   missions  in  the  Northern   States, 
which  was  bronght  about  at  an  eitra  session  of 
the  Triennial  Convention,   held  in  New  York 
City  in  November,  1845,  when  a  now  constitu. 
tion  was  adopted,  and  measures  were  taken  to 

Socure  new  charters,  both  in  Pennsylvania  and 
HBsachnsetta.  These  having  been  obtained, 
the  new  Convention  went  into  operation  in 
May,  1846,  under  the  name  of  the  American 
Baptist  Missionary  Union.  The  enthusiasm  of 
both  the  November  and  May  meetings  was 
greatly  increased  by  the  presence  of  Dr.  Jnd- 
son,  then  visiting  his  native  land  for  the  first 
time  since  he  left  it,  in  1313.     Mitisions  about 
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to  be  abandoned  were  instead,  upon  Dr.  Jud- 
son's  earnest  pleadings,  re-enforced,  nnd  new 
work  was  entered  npon.  The  debt  of  the  Con- 
vention, amoiiniing  to  $40,000,  was  paid,  nnd 
contrlbations  were  largely  increased.  During 
the  43  years  which  have  since  elapsed,  the  prog- 
ress of  the  mission  Las  been  uniformly  one  of 
steady  progress  ;  18  new  missions  have  lieen 
established  in  Burma  alone  ;  the  Telugii  Mis- 
sion has  been  greatly  extended;  new  enter- 
prises have  been  undertaken  in  China.  Japan, 
and  Africa,  and  the  European  missions  have  also 
made  great  ad  ranees. 

Th  receipts  of  the  Union,  which  tor  the  first 
10  y  rs  after  1846  averaged  only  about  8110,- 
000  p  annum  during  the  last  10  years,  ending 
1  1889.  hove  averaged  over  $350,000,  and  in 
th  2  losing  yearsof  the  decude  touched  $400,- 
UOJ  wl  ile  they  look  forward  to  8550,000  as  the 
m         um  of  their  receipts  for  1890. 

£       t  is  not  alone  or  principally  in  its  finan- 

th  t  the  Mlssionaiy  TJnion  has  made  such 

g      t     dvanoes.      The   $8,870,403.27  which   it 

b  eived  nnd  expended  in  the  75  years  of 

t  tence  is  indeed  ft  considerable  sum,  but 

h  ompared  with  the  growth  of  the  denomi- 
nation (from  60,000toover3,000,000iD  the  same 
time)  seems  but  a  mere  triHe  ;  but  the  educa- 
ting force  eierted  by  the  Missionary  Union  nnd 
its  kindred  body,  the  Southern  Baptist  Con- 
vention, upon  the  Baptists  of  the  country  has 
been  so  wisely  expended  that  the  man  or  woman 
in  the  Baptist  chnrcbeB  who  is  not  interested  in 
missions  is  scarcely  to  be  found. 

II.  Organization  and  Constitution. 
— The  single  object  of  the  American  Baptist 
Missionary  Union  is  to  diffuse  the  knowledge 
of  Jesus  Christ,  by  means  of  missions,  through- 
out the  world.  The  Union  is  composed  of  life- 
members  and  annual  members   and   meets  an- 
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employed  by  the  Executive  Committee  must 
be  members  in  good  standing  of  regular  Baptist 
churches. 

III.  Development  of  Work.  1.  Asiatic 
jl/issioiis.-  Owing  to  the  foot  that  when  Mr,  and 
Mrs.  Judson  were  compelled  by  the  East  India 
Company  to  leave  Madras,  the  only  vessel  in 
which  they  could  secure  passage  was  bound  for 
Rangoon,  (he  missionary  work  ot  the  Baptist 
Convention  had  its  commencement  in  Burma 
rather  than  in  India,  as  was  the  first  intention. 
The  mission  thus  started  for  the  Burmese  in 
Rangoon,  in  1813.  was  gradually  extended  from 
Rangoon,  and  included,  in  addition  to  the  Bur- 
mese, the  Sgau  Karen,  Pwo  Karen,  Shan, 
Kachin,  and  Chin  races.  In  1831  the  mission 
to  Siam  was  commenced.  In  1835  the  Board 
of  Managers  directed  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Comstock, 
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originally  appointed  to  Burma,  1 
mission  somewhere  on  the  coast  of  Arskan,  a 
pravioce  ceded  to  Great  Britain  after  the  war  of 
IS21-26.  Their  Urat  station  on  Hamree  Island 
proving  very  unhealthy,  others  were  selected, 
and  vorh  among  the  Arakaoese  pro^texsed  favor- 
ably for  many  years,  notwithstanding  a  ctimnte 
singularly  fatal  to  the  missionaries.  Farther 
extension  of  work  waa  deaired  by  the  Baptiat 
chtirohes,  and  the  Triennial  Convention  in  1832 
and  again  in  1S3S  authorized  the  Board  of  Man- 
agers to  establish  new  missions  in  "  every  un- 
occupied Geld  where  there  u-na  a  reasonable 
pri>4pect  of  success. "  Accordingly,  npon  the 
recommendation  of  Bev,  Amos  Sntton,  of  the 
General  Baptist  Misaionary  Society  (English), 
ilr,  and  Mrs,  Day  were  sent  in  September, 
1HJ5,  to  oommenca  among  the  Telagas  of  India 
tiid  work  which  was  afterward  crowned  with 
B  iiii  marvellous  success.  Another  outgrowth 
of  the  resolution  of  the  Triennial  Convention 
t  J  occupy  all  new  fields  which  gave  promise  of 
siiscesB  was  the  mission  to  Aaaam,  which  liea 
north  and  northwest  of  Burma.  This  work  was 
undertaken  at  the  request  of  the  Engliah  Com- 
ini-isioner  to  Assam,  Captain  Francis  Jenkyns, 
who  bad  become  much  interested  in  the  As- 
samese, nnd  made  application  to  the  Baptist 
missiouftries  in  Burma  to  have  a  mission  com- 
menced among  them.  This  work  is  now  or. 
ganized  into  3  departments— viz.,  the  Aa- 
sameae,  the  Gam,  and  Naga  missions.  The 
mission  to  Hiain  having  been  undertaken  prin- 
cipally for  the  benefit  of  the  Chinese  in  that 
country,  the  mission  to  China  was  really  com- 
menced  at  Bangkok  in  1W33  ;  a  post  waa  also 
hdld  in  Macao  as  early  as  183i3  ;  but  it  was  not 
until  after  the  treaty  of  ISi'i  that  vork  waa 
begun  in  China  proper,  Dr.  Dean  removii^ 
from  Bangkok  to  Bong  Kong  in  October  of  that 
year.  After  the  reorganization  of  the  Conven- 
tion, in  184-j,  these  miaaiona  were  largely  ex- 
tended, find  in  1872  a  mission  to  Ja^an  waa 
oommenced,  s  little  beginning  for  which  had 
been  previously  ma<le  in  the  Loo  Choo  Islands. 

2.  Afi-ican  fusions.— la  1821,  in  reaponae  to 
a  call  from  the  .^.merican  Colonization  Society, 
the  Board  of  Managers  commenced  a  mission 
in  Liberia,  West  Africa.  Beyond  thia  region 
the  work  in  Africa  was  not  extended  until  1883, 
when,  by  an  arrangement  with  Mr,  H.  Grattan 
Guinness,  the  Livingstone  Mission,  on  the 
Congo  River,  was  transferred  to  the  Union, 

3,  E'tTOpeax.  Missions.  —  European  missions 
were  not  oouteraplated  in  the  original  purpose 
of  the  Triennial  Convention.  Aside  from  a  few 
points  on  the  western  frontier  of  the  United 
States,  where  domestic  missions  were  main- 
tained for  a  few  years,  and  a  mission  to  the 
North  American  Indians,  the  founders  of  the 
Convention  had  no  thought  of  any  missions  as 
within  their  scope  except  missions  to  the 
heathen  ;  and  when  the  way  was  opened  for 
missionary  word  in  Europe,  a  distinction  was 
soon  established  between  missions  to  lands 
where  the  Greek  or  Komao  Catholic  was  the 
State  Church,  and  those  where  a  nominal  Prot- 
estantism prevailed,  though  controlled  by  an 
OBtablished  hierarchy.  Thus,  missions  to  France 
(IBS'!),  Greece  (1836),  and,  later,  Spain  11870), 
were  conducted  as  foreign  missions,  and  mis. 
sinnnriea  were  sent  to  them  from  the  United 
States,  their  work  to  be  supplemented,  as  in 
Asia,  by  native  preachers  ;  while  the  missions 
In    Germany   (1834),    Sweden    (1834),    and    in 
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other  Protestant  countries  (see  below.  Missions 
of  the  .American  Baptist  Jlissionary  Union)  were 
from  the  first  prosecuted  by  native  preachers, 
the  Convention  exercising  only  a  general  super- 
intendence, and  renderii^  counsel  and  financial 
aid  when  necessary. 

IV.  Mixsions.  BrniiA.  —  (See  also  arti- 
cle on  Burma.)  As  has  been  said,  the  mission 
to  Burma  was  commenced  in  July,  1813,  with 
the  arrival  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Judaon  at  Bangoon. 
From  this  time  the  work  waa  prosecuted  with 
enei^y,  although  more  than  two  yeara  elapsed 
before  these  miaaionariea  learned  that  its  sup- 
port had  been  assumed  by  the  Baptist  Triennial 
Convention,  For  an  account  of  the  thrilling 
experiences  of  Dr.  Judson,  and  the  wondertal 
work  he  accomplished,  see  the  biographical 
aketches  of  the  Judsons.  Be- enforcements 
were  sent  to  the  Burman  Mission  as  fust  as  the 
means  of  the  Convention  would  alluw,  and  sta- 
tions were  established  at  various  points,  some 
of  which  were  for  the  benefit  of  the  Burmese 
only,  others  for  Karens,  and  since  1H70  for 
Slians,  Bed  Karens,  Kachins,  Chins,  and  Kem- 
niees.  Each  uf  these  tribes  speaking  a  differ- 
ent language,  a  distinct  missionary  work  is 
carried  on   for  each,  and  the  work  in   Burma 


1.   The  H-tr'M'i  MlssioH.   There  w 
nipeiur  of  Bn 
ddh,  would  look  favorably 
1  whose  ultiiuate  purpose  was  to 


npon  am 

overthrow  Buddhism  ;   and  for  a 

quiet,  to  acquire  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
langui^e — u  difficult  task,  as  there  nas  no  dic- 
tionary— to  become  thoroi^jhly  c( 
the  sacred  books  of  Buddhism  an 
and  customs  of  the  people,  and,  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticably prepare  some  clear  and  simple  statements 
of  Christian  doctrine  and  beliel.  Pursuing  thia 
course,  Dr.  Judson  was  able,  in  1816.  to  read 
and  converse  in  Burmese,  had  prepared  a  small 
grammar  and  dictionaiy  of  the  language  and 
translated  into  it  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  (the 
translation  of  the  whole  Bible  was  completed 
in  1830),  and  two  or  three  tracts  on  the  Christian 
religion  ;  but  it  was  not  nutil  1819  that  he  was 
able  to  preach  in  bis  znyai,  and  to  receive  in- 
quirers there.  In  June  of  this  year  he  bap- 
tized the  first  Biirman  convert  to  Christianity. 
In  the  same  year  the  Emperor  of  Burma  died, 
and  the  arrogance  and  tyranny  of  his  successor 
brought  on  the  first  Burman  war  (1824-26),  and 
led  to  the  dismemberment  of  bis  empire.  In 
1823  Mr,  and  Mrs.  Judson  and  Dr.  Price  had 
been  commanded  to  remove  to  Ava,  then  the 
capital  of  Burma,  and  mission  work  at  Bangoon 
was  suspended  until  1820,  when  a  native 
preacher  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Burman 
Church,  which  had  been  organized  there  before 
the  war,  and  which  maintained  a  precarioua  ex- 
istence until  1835,  while  the  Karen  church,  al- 
though not  organized  until  1834,  and  suffering 
much  from  persecution,  increased  in  numbers. 
The  American  missionariea  could  ooly  come  to 
the  city  at  rare  intervals  for  a  very  short  stay, 
and  it  was  an  indication  of  the  genuineness  of 
the  conversions  that,  under  these  circum- 
stances, but  one  member  of  the  church  apos- 
tatized. Dr.  Judson  returned  to  Kangoon  in 
1847,  but  the  Burmese  governor  was  opposed  to 
Christianity,  and  drove  out  the  missi< 
and  the  native  Christians,     In  18.}2  the  . 
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Burmese  ivsc  occurred  ;  Rangoon,  Pegu,  and 
all  Bouthein  Biirmii  became  liritisli  tBrritory  ; 
B5ii<;oou  became  afiiaiii  u  stitti'iTi  ot  tli?  Bnptiat 
MiasioDurjr  Utiioa,  iiud  tbe  Btinaan  Mitisiou  be- 
gan to  grgn'.     Ftam  lliis  petioci  lianguon  cnn- 

cenlre,  unil,  WM,  IT  American  miBsiouarieR  anil 
9  native  pieauhers  were  devoted  excluRJVLdy  to 
work  niiilug  tliu  Uuruiese  in  the  |)rinci|>al  station 
and  tbc  7  out-stalions  of  linugoon. 

Tbe  Bnrman  work  at  Uonlmein  ban  assumed 
large  proportions,  find  the  aspect  i&  at  present 
Tery  enoou raging.  Of  the  two  churobes,  one  is 
self  snpporting,  and  there  are  fonr  native  work- 
ers. The  Hociet/  of  Cbristiaa  Endeavor  is  do- 
ing luuuh  good  anil  permanent  work.  In  many 
towns  and  cities,  earnest  work  for  the  Bumians 
is  catried  on,  A  detailed  uccoant  of  tbut  prose- 
cuted at  Thongza  will  give  also  a  good  Idea  of 
the  Burman  woric  generally  at  the  stations  of 
Banna,  in  which  it  is  now  prosecuted.  In  gen- 
eral, progress  is  slow  but  sure.  Tbe  important 
stations,  besides  those  already  named,  are: 
Bassein,  Henzada,  Prome,  llandalay.  and  Sogn- 
ing.  At  Bbamo.  wliicb  is  40  miles  from  tbe 
province  ot  Yunnan,  in  China,  there  is  a  mission 
to  Kach'iQs,  audnt  Tbayetmyo  and  other  points 
work  for  the  Cb'ins  is  carried  on. 

Tho>»}ie  is,  in  ninny  respeets,  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  utissiona  in  Burnia.  It  was  planted 
(though  a  -very  small  plant)  in  1855.  In  lHo9 
Mrs.  Jlnrllla  B.  Ingalls,  the  widow  of  Kev. 
Lovell  Ingalls,  a  missionary  to  Araknn,  who, 
after  the  death  of  her  linsband,  had  returned  to 
America,  sailed  again  at  the  end  of  a  year  for 
Burma,  aud  on  her  arrival  went  at  once  to 
Thoagze.  She  lias  remained  in  that  mission,  of 
which  she  Ims  had  the  entire  control,  for  thirty 
years,  wtthotlt  any  male  missionary  except  a 
native  ordained  preacher  and  several  other  na- 
tive assistants  to  help  her.  A  part  of  tbe  time 
she  has  had  one  or  more  lady  assistants  sent 
out  by  the  Women's  Mission  Societies  with  liev, 
but  often  she  has  been  alone,  aud  lius  con- 
ducted, with  great  ability,  a  most  successful  mis- 
sion. She  pronounces  no  pablio  discotirses.  per- 
forms no  ecclesiastical  functions.  She  teaches 
the  women  and  the  men  in  all  that  concerns 
Christian  truths  and  church  organization.  She 
selects,  indoctrinates,  and  cncouri^es  the  native 
men  for  evangelistic  services.  She  guides  tbe 
church  in  the  appointment  of  its  pastor,  in- 
atruota  him  in  Bible  truths,  past^iral  theology, 
including  homiletical  training,  and  supervises 
all  the  work  of  the  station.  She  keeps  an  eye 
on  the  school  at  the  station,  and  is  sure  to  de- 
tect aptitude  for  teaching  in  any  of  the  pupils, 
nd  nl  Ihein  out  to  teach  in  the  village 
h  I  She  has  established  zayat  preaching, 
g  la  circulating  library,  and  keeps  up  a 

3  t  m  f  Bible  and  tract  distribution  tbroTigh- 
cn  th  whole  district.  She  maintains  strict 
1  pi  n  in  the  two  churches  of  the  station — 
m  t      t  perhaps  than  exists  in  any  other 

n  a        She   has    encountered   malcontents 

and  awak  ned  opposition  in  a  few  instances, 
b  t  a  ety  case  her  perfect  mastery  of  her- 
If  I  good  judgment,  equable  temperament, 
h  &  mn  ss  joined  with  kindness,  her  ready 
ta  t  and  her  Christian  spirit  have  brought  her 
th  n  h  n  triumph.  No  jar  has  up  to  this 
t  p  duced  any  violent  change,  nor  has  any 
p  d  m  nt  resulted  in  anything  more  than  a 
f  mp  check  to  tbe  prosperity  of  the  lois- 
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Tbe  principal  centres  of  work  in  the  Bunnan 
Mission  are  : 

1.  itdfiyomi,  with  Burman,  Sgau  and  Pwo- 
Karen,  Shan,  Eurasian,  English  and  printii^ 
departments. 

2.  MouLiiiein.  with  Burman,  Karen,  Telugn, 
Tauiil  and  English  Church,  Eurasian  Home, 
and  medical  work. 

S.  Bassfin,  with  Burman,  ^au  Karen,  and 
Pwo-Ivaren  departments  ;  and, 

i  Tiiimgi)';  with  Burujiin,  Paku  Karen. 
Bghai   Karen,   Tted   Karen,  and   Shan   depart- 

Tavoy,  Schwegyin  and  Henzada  have  Burman 
and  Karen  departments  ;  Thongze,  Prome,  Sa- 
gaing,  Uyingyan,  and  Maudalay,  Burman  only  ; 
Pegu  for  the  Talaings  (Bnddbisis)  ;  Tbayetmyo 
and  Bnudoway  for  the  Ch'ins  {Khyens)  ;  Bhamo 
for  the  Kach'ins  (Kakhyensl  ai.d  Hhans  (Bud- 
dliists)  ;  and  Thibaw,  the  Shan  capital,  for  the 
Shans. 

Karen  Mssions.— The  first  mission  to  the 
Karens  in  Burma  was  founded  in  1828  in  Ta- 
vgy,  capital  of  the  province  of  Ihe  same  name, 
by  Rev.  George  Dana  Boardman  and  his  wife, 
missionaries  of  the  American  Baptist  Board, 
assigned  as  missionaries  to  tbe  Burmans  in 
Tavoy  in  1M-2S.  Tliey  had  been  detained  at  Cal- 
cutta, on  account  of  the  Burmese  war,  till  1827, 
and  liad  studied  the  Burman  langu^e  with  Mr. 
and  Mrs,  Wade,  who  had  escaped  from  Ran- 
goon, but  returned  in  1827.  When  the  Board- 
mans  went  to  Tavoy  Ihey  took  with  them  a 
middle-aged  Karen  named  Ko-lhah-bj'u  (sea 
Ko  thnh-l)yu|,  formerly  a  slave,  who  had  been 
converted  through  Dr.  Judson's  labors,  and  was 
baptized  by  Mr.  Boardman  at  Tavoy,  May  ICth, 
1828,  He  was  the  Qrst  Kaie-n  convert  and  the 
hrst  preacher  to  the  Karens,  and  from  bis  zeal 
for  their  conversion  was  named  "the  Karen 
Apostle."  Mr.  Boardman  soon  found  the 
Karens  more  ready  to  receive  tbe  Gospel  than 
the  Bnrmans  ;  and  through  his  labors  and  those 
of  his  wife  and  essistaals  the  first  Karen  church 
was  formed  in  Tavoy  in  1830,  {For  his  abun- 
dant labors  and  early  death,  in  1831,  see  Bow- 
man, Geoi^e  Dana.) 

The  Karens,  of  whom  there  are  fifteen  or 
twenty  tribes  more  or  less  closely  connected, 
are  the  peasant  population  of  Burma.  (See 
Karens,  under  article  Burma.)  They  are  divided 
into  three  classes  :  1.  The  Lowland  tribes,  the 
Sgau  and  Pwo  Karens,  occupying  the  deltas  of 
tbe  Irawadi,  the  Silang,  ontl  the  Salwcn,  and 
the  intervening  plains.  These  are  agricultu- 
rists, fishermen,  and  laborers.  They  are  greatly 
oppressed  and  cruelly  treated  by  the  Barmans, 
the  ruling  class.  2.  The  central  or  highland 
tribes,  the  Pakus,  Bghais,  Geckos.  Karennees, 
etc.,  occupying  the  table-lauds  aud  valleys  of 
the  Sitang  and  Salwen,  of  which  Tonngoo  is 
the  centre.  3.  Tbe  hill  or  mountain  tribes, 
wildtr,  and  some  of  them  not  so  certainly  vt 
the  Karen  family,  as  they  differ  materially  in 
habits  and  language  from  the  two  preceding 
classes  ;  the  Ch'ins,  the  Tonngthoos,  the  Kem- 
mees,  Kach'ins,  who  have  recently  been  identi- 
fied with  the  Singphos  of  Northeast  Burma 
and  Assam.  All  of  these  tribes  are  supposed  to 
be  of  the  Aryan  stock  ;  they  were  not  idolaters, 
had  some  ideas  of  a  Supreme  Being  and  of  a 
Divine  Redeemer  who  would  save  them  from 
sin  and  sorrow  ;  they  made  offerings  t 
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spirits,  demoas,  nai/i  or  tUos,  from  motives  of 
tauT,  but  liftd  no  temples,  shrines,  or  idols. 
Tbey  bad  traditioDs  of  the  creatiou,  the  Hoad. 
alid  other  iuuideuLs  recorded  io  tienetiis,  like 
other  nortliern  Asintics.  They  liiid  uo  writ- 
ten Inugaitge  till  Dr.  Wtide  reduced  their  Hpeech 
to  writing,  aud  Drs.  Wade,  Maaoa,  and  Drayton 
translated  tracts  and  the  Scriptures  for  tUem. 
Mnny  of  them  were  ready  to  receive  tlie  Gospel 
at  once  ;  others,  from  fear  of  the  Burmans  lc 
other  oansBs,  rejected  it. 

From  its  contmeacemeDt  io  Tavoy,  ia  1H30, 
the  good  work  extended  to  Jlergni.  capital  of 
the  HoiUh  Teansseiiui  Province,  In  1^1;  to 
Moalmein  in  lU3i-3'2  ;  to  liangoun  and  Maubea 
in  1933  (though  no  churches  were  founded  till 
1834) ;  to  Bassein  in  lH3li  (tbongh  there  were 
uo  baptiaius  till  133S).  The  first  books  circii. 
lated  were  in  the  Bnrman  langiinge,  bat  there 
were  tracts  and  portions  of  the  Kew  Testament 

?rinted  in  Sgan  Karen  in  1835,  tlie  entire  New 
estament  in  1813,  and  the  whole  Bible  in  1S53. 
The  Pwo  Karen  was  not  rednoed  to  writing  till 
1830'36.  Some  tracts  and  portions  of  Ijcriptiire 
were  issued  in  1841.  1845,  and  11^40  ;  the  New 
Testament  did  not  appear  till  1S5],  and  the  Old 
Testament  not  till  1H81. 

From  the  first,  the  work  of  evangelization  was 
largely  carried  on  by  native  t^ency,  the  mis- 
sionaries superintending,  training  the  native 
assistants,  examining  and  baptizing  the  con- 
verts, and  administering  the  Lord's  Supper. 
This  was  particularly  the  case  in  Eangoon, 
Manbee,  and  Bassein,  the  only  districts  which 
were  in  Btirunn  territor}',  and  in  which,  till 
1852.  the  converts  suffered  most  cruel  persecu- 
tion, fines,  imprisonment,  tortures,  and  death 


e  all 


olljcials.     Moulmein,  Tavoy,  and 

British  territory,  and  none 

were  ooramenced  before 


The  Rangoon  and  ^rtiiubeo  missions  may  be 
considered  toRcther.  For  nearly  twenty  years 
petseeutioa  raged  alninst  Constantly.  The 
Karen  churches  were  scattered,  bnt  gathered 
a^un.  From  January  to  July,  1S46,  1,000 
^rens  were  added  to  these  missions,  bnt  in 
1847  they  were  driven  out  of  the  region  by  the 
Eutraese  governor.  In  18.52  Eangoon  was  o.ip- 
tnred  by  the  British,  and  though  pestilence  and 
famine  followed  war,  the  Rangoon  Hission  has 
prospered  ever  since.  It  has  now  the  Karen 
Theological  Seminary  for  young  Karen  preach- 
ers ;  the  Rangoon  baptist  College  for  younger 
pupils.  Barman  and  Karen  ;  both  these  are  par- 
tially supported  by  the  Karen  churches  of  Bur- 
ma and  partly  by  the  Missionary  Union.  It  has 
also  a  girls'  high-school,  an  Eurasian  school,  an 
English  church,  the  lai^e  mission  press,  the 
Burma  Bible  and  Tract  Society,  80  Karen 
churches  with  4,434  members,  and  CI  schools 
with  l.(i'22  papils.  Both  churches  and  schools 
are  nearly  all  self-snpporting.  Bnt  the  Bassein 
i^^u  Karen  Mission  is  the  crowning  glory  and 
most  perfect  flower  of  the  Karen  missions  of 
Burma.  Begnn  in  183T  by  the  preaching  of 
Mr.  .\bbott,  whospent  but  fiveor  six  days  there, 
the  good  work  went  on  entirely  through  the 
labor  o£  native  converts  and  the  circulation  oC 
books  and  tracts  in  Karen  and  Burman,  till  in 
1839  more  than  2.000  were  converted,  though 
only  one  had  been  baptized.  The  fires  of  per. 
aecution  raged  fiercely ;  the  converts  were 
beaten,  chained,  fined.  Imprisoned,  sold  as 
slaves,  tortured,  aud  put  to  death  ;  but  not  one 
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apostatized.  Mr.  Abbott  and  the  other  mission- 
aries were  forbidden  to  enter  Bassein  under 
pain  of  death,  and  in  1H40  he  removed  to  San- 
ibway,  Arakan— British  tttritory,  separated 
from  Bassein  by  the  Yoma  range  of  mountains  ; 
ao.l  frotu  there  he  aud  his  as.nociates  managed 
the  Karen  ^lission  for  tliirteen  years.  ^Sea 
;Uakan,  Jlissiona  in  I  In  1H5S-S3  the  mission- 
aries and  the  Sandoway  Jlission  were  transferred 
to  Bassein.  About  20  churches  and  2,000  mem. 
bers  went  from  Arakan,  and  in  all  thera  were  GS 
churches,  about  G,10U  members,  and  nearly 
5,000  converts  not  yet  baptized.  Jtlore  than 
5,000  had  passed  away  from  Burmese  cruellies, 
cholera,  and  other  pestilences,  famine,  and  ex- 
posure on  tile  mountains.  The  whole  number 
of  converts  up  to  tliat  time  had  been  about 
IG.OOO.  Their  course  frum  that  time  on  han 
been  one  of  steady  progress.  In  1854  the 
churches  became  self  supporting,  and  missionary 
efforts  for  the  heatheA  around  them  by  native 
evangelists  were  commenced,  village  echools 
were  established,  and  a  town  high.sehool  com- 
menced under  Jit.  Beecher's  efforts.  The  spir- 
itual condition  was  Improved  ;  in  18GG  all  the 
schools  were  supported  by  the  churches.  JMr. 
Abbott  died  in  1854,  and  Mr.  Beeclier  in  1866. 
In  18G3  Mr.  Carpenter  took  chaise,  and  white 
constantly  striving  for  their  apirilual  growth, 
he  pushed  forward  educational  measures  and  a 
thorough  system  of  schools,  culminating  in  the 
Ko-thah-byn  Memorial  Hall,  till  in  twelve  years 
this  people,  steeped  to  the  lips  in  poverty,  ex- 


chapels,  supporting  their  pastors,  their  tillage 
schools,  and  their  native  missionaiies  ;  and  in 
18T5  and  1877  sent  1,000  rupees  to  the  sufferers 
from  famine  in  Touugoo  aud  to  the  perishing 
Telugus.  Since  1880,  under  Mr.  Nichols,  they 
have  continued  to  advance.  They  have  en- 
dowed their  high-school,  ' '  the  best  in  all  Bur- 
ma," with  about  J50,000  ;  they  have  about  425 
students  of  both  seiies,  a  fine  printing-office, 
and  an  extensive  saw-mill  and  machine-shop. 
Both  board  and  tuition  are  free  to  those  who 
can  pass  the  examination.  They  have  enlai^ed 
their  great  Memorial  Hall  and  built  and  en- 
dowed a  hospital.  The  discipline  of  the 
churches  in  strict ;  their  pastors  are  well  and 
thoroughly  trained  ;  their  benevolence  is  main- 
tained on  a  system  which  reaches  every  mem- 
ber  ;  and  in  their  dress,  furniture,  douiestio 
life,  and  social  condition  they  compare  favora- 
bly with  the  country  churches  in  the  United 
States.  There  are  now  Mfl  churches  and  nearly 
10,000  members,  with  an  adherent  population 
in  their  85  Christian  villages  of  about  50,000 

The  Pwo  Karen  Mission  in  Bassein  -wai  not 
started  till  1S40  ;  it  had  fewer  books,  and  no 
New  Testaments  till  ]8.")3,  and  the  Roman  Cath. 
olics  had  gained  a  strong  foothold,  and  are  now 
more  numerous  than  the  Protestonts  ;  but  our 
missionaries  there  have  '23  churches,  21  -villages, 
1,367  members,  17  schools,  and  516  pupils. 
Neatly  ail  are  self-supporting.  They  have  just 
established  a  fine  hi«h-school  in  Bassein.  'ihcy 
are  growing.  The  Karen  missionsntMoulmein, 
Tavoy,  and  Mei^ui  have  been  from  the  first  on 
Britisli  territory,  and  have  encountered  no  per- 
secution. The  last  named  is  now  given  up. 
The  Karen  Mission  at  Mnulmein  has  five  Amer- 
ican missionaries,  besides  two  in  chaise  of  an 
English  Tamil  and  Telu^u  church,  and  a  lady 
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at  the  head  of  the  Eucfiaian  Koine  anil  sohool. 
It  lias  11  chnrclles,  '26  native  preachers,  1,444 
members,  24  schools  with  610  pnjjiU.  Both 
churches  and  schools  liave  Sgau  and  Fwo  mem' 
bers  and  scholars,  and  ace  self-supporting. 
Tftvoy  has  17  churches  and  984  members,  ull 
self  supporting,  but  of  the  fourteen  schools,  less 
than  half  are  self-supporting.  Henzada,  Thar- 
rawaddy,  and  Shwegyin  are  (he  only  other  Sgau 
Karen  missions  of  importance  in  Bormn,  and 
Maubin  the  only  other  Pwo  Karen.  The  first 
three  are  outgrowths,  directly  or  indirectly, 
from  Baisein,  All  have  been  established  since 
1853,  andliaveneversufferedpetsecmion.  Hen- 
zada  has  prospered  from  the  first.  It  has  now  48 
churches  and  about  2,300  members,  36  schools 
and  1,227  pupils,  the  majority  of  both  cbnrt^es 
and  schools  selE-snpporting  ;  Tharrawaddy,  an 
oSshoot  from  Heuz^a,  has  21  churches,  584 
members,  and  9  schools  with  234  pnpila,  mosUy 
self-sapportiag.  Shwegyin,  on  the  Lower 
Sitang,  is  a  prosperous  mission,  with  34 
churches,  1,502  members.  34  schools  and  673 
pupils,  and  is  fast  approximating  to  self-sup- 
port. Maubin,  about  midway  between  Rangoon 
and  Bassein,  has  drawn  most  of  its  Pwo  Karens 
from  Kangoon.  It  has  15  churcbes  and  6T'J 
members,  S  schools  and  81  pupils,  all  self-sup- 
porting. 

Toungoo  is  the  seat  of  the  mission  to  the 
Faku,  !^hai,  and  Gecko  tribes  of  Karens,  and 
has  also  some  churches  of  Toungtbooa  and  Bed 
Karens.  It  was  founded  in  1853  by  Dr.  Mason 
and  Dr.  Cross,  and  its  early  success  was  largely 
due  to  native  evangelists  from  Bassein.  The 
Scriptures  have  been  translated  into  the  Paku 
and  Bghai  languages.  For  a  more  full  account 
of  this  mission,  see  Toungoo,  under  article  Bur- 
ma. The  district  is  a  favorable  i 
ary  work  on  the  Sitang  River  t 
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Karen  Lhuri^hes  are  included  with  iLe  Bgbais. 

n.nd  iiiiportant  places  on  the  line  of  the  rail- 
road. 

There  are  in  all  Burma  about  4S0  Karen 
churches,  with  about  2K,20<)  members.  Of  these 
about  2U,000  are  Sgau  Kai'ens.  2,300  Pwos,  5,400 
Pakus.  I^bnis,  etc.,  and  tlie  remainder  Ch'ins, 
KacU'ins,  Karennees,  Kemmees,  etc, 

The  Ch'ins  liave  three  churches  at  Thay- 
etm.vo,  two  at  Sandoway,  andnill  soon  have  one 
at  Mandalay.  TheKach'inshaveone  at  Bliamo. 
The  Sbana  are  now  accessible  t'l  the  Gospel  in 
their  own  country,  a  station  having  been  estab- 
lished at  Thibaw.  and  others  are  to  be  located 
soon.  There  are  congregations  of  them  at  Ban- 
goon  and  Tonngoo.  The  Bible  has  been  trans- 
lated into  their  language  by  Dr.  Gushing.  They 
are  Buddhists. 

The  Jfissioji  to  Assim.  {See  also  Assam.) 
This  mission  was  another  result  of  tie  res- 
olution of  tlie   Triennial   Convention   in  1832 
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(repeated  in  1835)  to  occupy  ail  new  fields 
which  gave  promise  of  success.  Assam  lies 
north  and  northwest  of  Burma,  on  both  sides- 
of  the  Erahumpalra  and  around  its  head  waters. 
The  country  liad  been  independent  till  1822,. 
bnt  after  182G  was  wholly  under  British  rule- 
The  mountains  rise  on  all  sides  from  the  upper 
valley  of  the  B.aliiuaputrn,  extending  toward 
Tibet  on  the  north  and  China  on  tlio  east.  The 
inhabitants,  belonging  to  muny  dilterent  tribes, 
speaking  ditlferent  iangui^;es,  were  often  at  war 
with  each  other.  Am.ng  these  were  the  As- 
samese, allied  to  the  Burmans,  and  speaking  et 
language  analogous  to  (heirs  ;  the  Khamtis,  in 
thd  east,  one  of  the  hill  tribes,  wlio  seemed  to 
be  of  Chinese  origin,  though  fierce  and  war- 
like. The  Singphos  (Sing-paus),  Garos,  Nagas. 
and  Shans  were  the  other  principal  tribes.  Ex- 
cept the  Shans  most  wt^re  Brahmans,  and  ver.y 
strict  In  their  adherence  to  caste.  The  Eng- 
lish Commissioner  to  Assam,  Captsin  Francis 
Jenkyns,  had  become  deeply  interested  in  lhes» 
tribes,  and  desirous  to  have  missionaries  labor 
among  them.  He  made  application,  through  an 
English  friend,  to  the  Baptist  missionaries  in 
Burma  to  occupy  this  field,  oflering  2,000  Ks. 
($800)  toward  tbe  early  expenses.  The  mis- 
sionaries selected,  and  afterward  approved  by 
the  Board,  were  Rev.  Nathan  Brown,  who  had 
then  been  in  Burma  three  years,  had  acquired  a 
very  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Bnrtnan  lan- 
guage, and  had  written  several  hymns  in  it,  and 
Mr.  O.  T.  Cutter,  a  missionary  printer.  They 
were  at  first  designated  to  the  Khamtis  and 
Shans,  and  the  town  of  Sadiya,  on  the  borders 
of  Tibet,  was  selected  as  the  point  from  which 
to  begin  their  labors  ;  but  upon  their  orrival  at 
Sadiya  (March,  183G)  the  missionaries  found 
that  the  Assaujese  and  Singphcs  would  be  much 
more  easily  reached.  The  Khamtis,  being  most- 
ly on  the  Tibetan  side  of  Ihe  lofty  range  of 
mountains  which  separates  Tibet  from  Sadiya, 
were  inaccessible  at  that  time,  'nliile  between 
Sadiya  and  Ihe  Shans,  living  in  the  Chinese 
province  of  Yunnan,  and  in  Northeastern  Bur- 
ma, several  high  range's  of  mountains  inter- 
vened. Accordingly,  work  was  undertaken  for 
the  Assamese,  while  as  many  Khamtis  and 
Shans  as  possible  were  reached.  Mr.  Brown, 
■who  acquired  languages  with  wonderful  facility, 
within  two  years  had  porlionsof  the  New  Testa- 
ment, tracts,  spellin){-bi>okB.  and  a  dictionary 
in  Assamese,  Shnn.  and  Kbamti.  Schools  wer& 
organized  and  well  attended,  and  the  mission- 
aries preached  in  the  different  tangui^es  at  the 
sayals  every  Sunday.  Faily  in  1839  there  wasa. 
raid  by  some  of  the  hill  tribes  upon  the  Khamtis 
in  Sadiya,  and  that  tribe  was  driven  over  the 
mountains  ;  the  schools  and  mission  buildings 
were  destroyed,  and  Ihe  missionaries  w-ere  com- 
pelled to  migrate  to  Jaipur,  on  one  of  the  south- 
ern affluents  of  the  Brahmaputra.  Here  there- 
were  Assamese  and  Singphos,  but  tbe  station  did 
not  justify  their  expectations,  and  in  1840  they 
removed  In  Sibsngor,  on  the  Brahmaputra,  three 
days'  journey  farther  southwest.  Here  they  bad 
easy  access  to  the  Nagas,  one  of  the  hill  tribes, 
Sibst^or  had  a  population  of  8,000,  and  was  the 
most  suitable  place  for  work  among  the  As- 
samese. Mr.  Bronson.  in  October,  1841,  re- 
moved to  Now  gong,  in  Southwest  Assam, 
where,  in  1843,  the  Nowgong  Orphan  Institu- 
tion was  established,  and  in  1843  Mr-  Bar- 
ker descended   the   Brahmaputra  to  Gauhati, 
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where  some  efforts  liitd  nlrend.v  been  niaile 
for  a  mission  as  earij  Its  la37.  Messrs. 
Browu  auil  Cutter  reiuitiueil  at  tiibHigur,  liie 
former  diligently  eugnged  in  triinsliiting  iha 
tjcriptnres  iiiu  Aijiuiutese,  and  the  lalter  iu  print- 
ing tliem  in  ttie  Koiunn  oliiiritcters.  Tli«  firstcon- 
vert,  Nidlii  Levi,  nn  Assamese,  was  baptized  at 
Sibsagor  in  June,  1841,  but  soon  after  removed 
with  Mr,  BronsoQ  to  Nowgong,  Other  accessioUB 
followed,  and  in  lMi6  there  was  a  remarkable  in- 
gathering, especially  at  Nowgong  and  Gimhati, 
A  church  was  formed  at  each  station,  and  pupils 
from  tjie  Nowgong  Orphan  Institate  grew  up  to 
be  elGoient  and  faithful  helpers.  The  ftetv 
Testament  in  Assamese  was  printed  and  sev- 
eral editions  were  published,  and  ntnch  of 
the  Old  Testament  was  ready.  In  1853  Mr. 
Cutter  and  in  1855  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Brown  vera 
compelled  to  leave  the  mission  in  consequence 
of  serious  ill  health,  after  2U  y^ars  and  wore 
of  severe  and  wearing  labor.  From  IHSU  to 
18'jd  was  a  time  of  darkness  for  the  Assam 
Mission.  Conversions  were  not  numerons, 
though  there  were  revivals  in  ISibst^ar  and 
Nowgong,  and  much  foundation  work  was  done. 
The  missionaries  labored  Caith£ally,  as  did  their 
assistants,  but  one  after  another  of  their  nuiu- 
ber  gave  up  their  lives,  or  were  driven  home  by 
protracted  illness,  till  in  18.iti  Mr.  and  Mrs, 
Whiting  were  the  only  mis.-jioDatles  left  in  the 
field,  and  they  were  disabled  by  sickness.  But 
here  the  native  preaoUerH  and  pastors  showed 
themselves  faithful  and  competent  to  carry  on 
the  work.  Kandnra.  a  graduate  from  the 
Orjihan  Institnte  at  Xowgong,  an  excellent 
Kcliolar  and  a  man  of  flue  abilities  and  deep 
piety,  relinquished  his  government  position 
and  became  pastor  of  the  Unuhati  church,  the 
largest  in  the  mission,  at  a  salary  one  third  of 
what  he  had  received  from  the  government. 
"Can  you  hold  on  till  some  one  arrives?" 
asked  one  of  the  missionaries.  "  Jly  wish  is  to 
hold  on  till  death,"  was  the  modest  but  brave 
reply  oE  Kandura.  And  he  has  held  on.  It 
was  the  time  of  the  great  Indian  mutiny,  and 
the  missionaries  in  Assam  feared  that  the  Se- 
poys, many  of  whom  were  Hindus,  might  rise 
there,  as  they  liaddone  in  Delhi  and  Cawnpore. 
It  was  a  reign  of  terror,  but  God  mercifully 
preserved  them.  Between  186U  and  1863,  a 
work  commenced  among  tlie  Garos,  another  of 
the  hill  tribes,  the  most  fierce  and  warlike  in 
the  British  dominions.  The  work  commenced  at 
Oovvalpara.on  theBrahmapntra,  nearly  ]0(.lmil«s 
below  Gaohati,  and  from  the  first  was  largely 
wrought  out  by  the  Garos  themselves.  So  ex- 
tensive has  the  work  been  among  these,  as 
well  as  among  the  Naga^f.  another  of  the  hilt 
tribes,  that  since  18TG  the  mission  work  has 
been  oi^anized  anew  into  3  missions  :  1.  The 
Assamese,  at  Gauhati,  Nowgong,  and  Sibsa- 
gor.  At  the  last  named  place  one  of  the  mis- 
sionaries was  appointed  to  the  Kohls,  a  Hin- 
du hill  tribe  from  Cbhota  Naginr,  who  have 
been  brought  to  Assam  to  work  in  the  govern- 
ment tea  gardens,  and  of  whom  a  considerable 
number  have  been  converted  and  organized  into 
a  church  ;  there  are  16  missionaries,  13 
churches,  and  7TT  members  in' this  mission. 
2.  The  Garo  Mission,  now  the  most  flourishing 
of  the  3,  with  8  missionaries  (5  of  them 
ladies),  with  stations  at  Tura  and  Gowalpara,  10 
churches  and  1,185  members,  132  baptized  in 
1889,  54  schools,  and  1,072  pupils.  These 
chnrohea   are  partly   self. supporting.      3.  The 
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Naga  Mission,  with  stations  at  Molung,  Kohima, 
and  Wokha,  in  Central  Assam,  reporting,  in 
1833,  i  clmrchea,  (i3  members,  8  schools,  and 
nS  pupils.  There  are  8  missionaries,  but  '1  of 
them  are  in  the  United  Slates,  Total  for  As- 
sain,  '25  missionaries,  of  whom  only  20  are  in 
the  field,  24  native  preachers,  2D  churches,  18!) 
baptized  iu  188'J,  1,937  members,  87  schools, 
I.IIOO  scholars.  The  New  Testament  and  con- 
siderable portions  of  the  Olii  have  been  trans- 
lated into  .A,ssamese,  Naga,  Garo,  and  portions 
oE  it  into  Khamti  and  Shan  ;  the  whole  Scrip- 
tures have  been  supiiratcly  translated  into  Khan 
byKev.  Mr.  Gushing,  in  Burma.  The  Goro  and 
Kohl  churches  seem  destined  to  grow.  The 
Kohls  number  several  hundred  thousand. 

Jlission  (o  Arakaii.  (See  also  Arakan.) — In 
1835  the  mission  to  Arakan  was  commenced. 
Rev.  G rover  S,  Comstock  and  wife,  origi- 
nally appointed  to  Bumm,  were  directed  by 
the  Board  of  Mana);ers  to  commence  a  mis- 
sion at  some  point  on  the  coast  oE  Arakan, 
which  was  one  of  the  provinces  ceded  to  Great 
Britain  by  the  Burmese  ting  after  the  war  of 
1834-26.  Their  first  station  was  at  Kyouk 
Pbyoo,  on  liamree  Island,  at  that  time  the  prin- 
cipal British  station  in  Arakan.  This  proving 
unhealthy  and  othemise  undesirable,  another 
station  on  the  same  island,  called  liamree,  and 
another,  Akyab,  farther  nortli,  were  selected. 
The  native  Arakanese  are  of  liurman  etock,  and 
understand  the  Burmese  language  ;  the  mission, 
was  fnll  o(  promise,  and  there  were  largo  acces- 
sions for  several  years  ;  but  the  climate  was  sin- 
gularly fatal  to  the  missionaries,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Levi  Hall  dying  within  four  mouths  after  their  ar- 
liro],  and  Mr.  and  Sirs.  Comstock  and  two  of  their 
children,  Mrs.  Moore,  Mr.  Campbell,  Mr.  Knajtp, 
and  Mrs.  Rose  a  few  years  later,  while  many  of 
the  others  were  compelled  to  leave  the  field. 
The  Karen  Basseiu  Arakan  Mission  was  com- 
menced in  Sandnway,  Arakan,  by  Mr.  Abbott 
in  1840,  as  tbe  only  way  by  wiiich  the  i^au  and 
Fwo  I^rens  in  l^hissein  could  be  reached  by 
the  missionaries,  the  Burmans  forbidding  them 
to  enter  Bassein,  and  persecuting  the  converts 
tliere.  It  was  maintained  from  1840  to  1853 
by  Messrs.  Abbott,  Beecher,  and  Van  Meter, 
tlirough  native  preachers  and  evangelists  trained 
in  Sandoway.  The  missionaries  visited  the 
frontier  and  met  the  native  pastors  ond  deacons, 
for  a  month's  Inntrnction,  each  year.  There 
were  about  2,000  Christians  who  settled  in 
Southern  Arakan,  and  formed  churches  and 
Christian  villages  there,  connected  with  the 
Bassein  Association  ;  hut  these  removed  to  Bas- 
sein,  after  the  war  in  185'.j'53,  and  the  Sando- 
way  Mission  was  given  up.  It  had  never  had 
any  connection  with  the  Arakanese  Mission  in 
Northern  Arakan.  (See  Karen  Missions,  under 
Missions  in  Bnmia.)  That  mission  was  main- 
tained till  1856,  when  Mr.  and  Mrs,  Satterleo 
having  died  within  a  year  after  their  arrival, 
and  Mr.  Ingalls,  who  had  liad  charge  of  the  mis. 
sion  from  Rangoon,  having  also  died  at  sea  in 
1851,  the  missions  at  Ramree  and  Akyab,  as 
well  as  a  new  mission  to  the  Kemmees,  a  north- 
ern tribe,  perhaps  of  the  Karen  family,  were 
given  up,  the  Board  of  Managers  feelii^  unable 
at  that  time  to  maintain  a  mission  which  had 
proved  so  fatal  to  its  missionaries.  But  after 
the  Arakan  field  liad  lain  fallow  foe  35  years, 
the  mission  at  Sandoway,  Arakan,  was  again  re- 
vived, and  has  now  (1889)  4  American  mission- 
aries,  9  native  preachers,  7  churches,  and  195 
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members.  The  work  had  been  carried  on  by 
Kiiren  end  olber  uative  preachers  fraui  Bauseio 
null  Hetiza,cla  for  several  years  imctet  tlie  aitec- 
tioQ  of  Mrs.  C.  B.  TlioniBB  and  her  son,  Uev. 
W.  F.  Tliomas,  and  hia  nife,  and  2  single  lady 
missionaries.  The  Ch'ina  (Khy-ons.a  tribe 
allied  to  the  Kerens)  are  the  most  nntueroiis  con- 
vertB,  though  ftttive  work  has  been  resnmed 
ajuong  the  Keinmees,  There  are  also,  in  the 
chucehes  of  the  Sondon-ny  district,  Buruinns, 
Arakaaese,  Karens,  an'l  some  Telugns.  Tlie 
good,  seed  sown  40  or  GU  years  ago  is  yielding 
abiiadnnt  fruit. 

Misaiuit  to  .Siam. — The  missionaries  in  Burma 
looked  with  longing  eyes  to  the  countries  lying 
in.  the  regions  beyond,  and  made  many  efforts 
to  rdaeh  them.  Siam  nas  tliQ  first  BU  nhioh  a 
mission  was  established.  Rev.  John  Taylor 
Jones,  appointed  to  the  JMoulmein  Mission, 
arrived  tliere  in  1331  ;  at  the  request  of  the 
London  Missionary  Society,  and  ■with  the  cor- 
dial acquiescence  of  his  brethren  in  Burma,  he 
went  to  Bangkok,  the  capital  of  Biam,  in  March, 
1333,  to  start  a  mission  there.  This  step  met 
with  the  hearty  approval  of  the  Board  of  JMan- 
ager^  and  Mr.  Jones  at  once  entered  upon  his 
work  and  speedily  acquired  the  language.  In 
I8a5  he  visited  Singapore,  to  print  a  trnnshitioa 
of  a  part  of  the  New  Testament,  and  there  met 
Dr,  \ViUiauk  Dean,  whom  the  Hoard  hod  sent  to 
Bangkok  as  a  missionary  to  the  Chinese,  who 
form  a  lai^e  proportion  of  the  population  of 
that  city.  Other  missionaries  toll0H*ed  Dr. 
Dean,  This  luission,  daring  the  5>5  years  of  its 
existence,  has  beea  for  the  most  part  a  door  of 
entrance  to  China,  and  the  work  for  the  Siam- 
ese having  met  with  but  slight  success,  may, 
perhaps,  be  given  up.  The  last  report  shons 
only  one  Siamese  church,  with  IS  members. 

The  VIdnese  Jfissions  were  really  commenced 
at  Bangkok,  in  Siam,  in  1833,  but  no  settlement 
waa  made  in  China  proper  till  1842,  thongh  Mr. 
Shuck  held  a  post  on  the  island  of  Macao  as 
early  as  1836.  When  the  treaty  with  China  was 
ratitied  in  1342,  a  mission  was  commenced  at 
Hon^  l^ong,  while  that  at  Macao  was  main- 
tained for  a  littte  season,  but  soon  transferred 
to  Hong  Kong.  Dr.  Dean  (who  is  still  living) 
removed  from  Bangkok  to  Hong  Kong  in  Octo- 
ber, 1812.  The  work  at  that  city  and  its  vicin- 
ity prospered  for  nearly  20  years.  There  were 
many  baptisms,  but  tlie  converts  were  not  all 
Chinese,  but  of  different  nationalities— English 
sohllors  and  sailors,  Americans,  itlalays,  Java- 
nese, etc.  With  the  hope  of  gaining  greater 
access  to  the  Chinese,  tlifi  Board  of  Managers 
decided  to  make  Swatow,  when  opened  as  a 
free  port  in  18G1,  the  principal  station  of  the 
Southern  China  3Uission, 

Dr.  Ashmnre  and  Mr.  Sawtelle,  who  had  al- 
ready labored  there  for  a  year  or  two,  were 
joined  by  other  missiooaries  from  Bangkok  and 
from  America  ;  churches  were  organized,  and 
considerable  numbers  were  baptized.  These 
converts  were  mostly  women  and  coolies  ;  very- 
few  were  from  tlie  educated  classes.  The  East- 
ern China  Mission  bad  its  beginning  aa  a  medi- 
cal uiission  at  Ningpo.  Both  of  these  missions, 
for  many  years  after  their  fonndation,  suffered 
much  for  lack  of  adequate  support  and  re-en- 
forcement ;  but  within  recent  years  there  has 
been  a  change  in  this  respect,  the  Baptist 
churches  having  awakened  to  the  necessities  of 
Cliina ;  and  among  the  Chinese  also  great 
changes  have  taken  place  ;  there  is  much  more 
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readincos  to  accept  Western  ideas,  nnd  the  bar- 
riers to  Christianity  are  breaking  down.  In  1889 
the  Western  China  Mission  was  commenced  at 
Suchan,  on  the  western  frontier  of  China,  on 
the  borders  of  Tibet ;  this  work,  it  is  hoped, 
may  eventually  connect  with  Assam  and 
Bhamo.  In  1S89  there  were  17  churches  and 
1,535  members.  • 

The  Tetiigu  iHssUm.-The  Telugu  Mission 
presents  a  curious  anomaly  in  the  missions  of 
the  Union.  It  was  the  most  hopeless  at  the 
first,  and  is  now  the  most  prosperous.  From 
the  least  interestii^  and  encouraging  it  has  ad- 
vanced, in  less  than  25  years,  to  be  one  of  the 
most  marvellously  successful  missions  on  the 
face  of  the  earth.  The  history  of  Christianity  in 
all  ages  and  countries  shows  nothing  which  anr- 
passiLS  the  later  years  of  the  American  Baptist 
Telugu  Mission  in  spontaneous  extension,  in 
rapidity  of  progress,  in  genuineness  of  conver- 
sions, in  stability  of  results,  or  in  pramise  for 
the  future.  The  missionary  marvels  of  the 
South  Seas  cannot  parallel  it.  Only  in  Mada- 
gascar can  we  find  anything  to  compare  with  it ; 
and  in  the  missions  of  to-day,  when  the  amount 
of  effort  put  forth  and  the  reality  of  personal 
experience  are  taken  into  eonsi deration,  even 
(he  wonilerful  progress  of  Christianity  in  Japan 
can  scarcely  be  placed  beside  it.  It  was  begun 
in  1S3G,  when  the  Board  of  Managers,  acting 
upon  the  advice  of  Bev.  Amos  Sutton,  of  the 
Orissa  Mission,  sf'nt  Mr.  and  Zlm.  Day  to 
Nellore,  in  the  '."olugu  country  ;  but  30  years 
were  spent  with  almost  no  result ;  time  and 
time  again  the  Missionary  Union  discussed  at 
its  annual  meetings  tlie  question  of  removing 
its  one  missionary  from  India,  and  patting  him 
among  its  other  missionaries  in  BniiDa.  The 
missionary  map,  always  in  view  at  these  annual 
meetings,  had  upon  it  a  number  of  red  marks 
to  indicate  the  stations  in  Burma.  These  marks 
looked  liko  a  cluster  of  Sim's,  while  across  the 
Bay  of  Bengal  there  was  but  one  lone  star,  in- 
dicating tl>e  only  station  of  the  Board  in  India  ; 
and  at  one  of  the  meetings,  when  the  ques- 
tion of  abandoning  or  re-enforcing  this  mission 
was  tinder  discussion,  it  was  spoken  of  as  the 
"Lone  Star  Mission."  Dr.  S.  F.  Smith,  the 
author  of  the  national  unlhem  of  "  America," 
wrote  that  night  a  poem,  picturing  in  place  oE 
the  one  star  a  glorions  constellation  of  stars  in 
that  region.  TJis  prophecy  has  been  most 
gloriously  fulfilled.  Upon  the  earnest  pleading 
of  Dr.  Judson  and  Mr.  Button,  it  was  voted  to 
continue  the  mission,  and  Mr.  Jewett  was  sent 
to  re-enforce  Mr.  Day,  and  the  missionoiies 
(oiled  as  for  their  lives,  often  with  failing 
health,  amid  epidemics,  famines,  the  great 
mutin.v,  and  all  possible  discouragements. 
They  were  sometimes  obliged  to  fly  from  the 
country  for  a  time,  but  never  abandoned  the 
work.  The  Scriptures  and  other  boohs  were 
translated  into  Telugu,  a  training  school  for  na- 
tive helpers  had  been  established,  and  2  or  3 
churches,  composed  of  Eurasians,  English 
soldiers,  Tamils,  and  Burmans,  and  a  very  few 
Telugus— chiefly  of  the  lower  castes — had  been 
gathered  ;  only  this  after  30  years  of  labor,  and 
in  1S<31,  the  proposition  to  abandon  the  mission 
was  again  made  ;  but  the  venerable  Dr.  Jewett, 
still  laboring  on  in  faith,  refused  to  give  it  up, 
saying  that  as  long  as  lite  lasted,  he  must  worlc 
for  the  Telugus  ;  the  Board  therefore  looked 
for  some  one  to  work  with  him,  and  the  Kev. 
J.  E.  Clough  was  sent  out  in  1866.     Th^re 
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not  at  thnt  time,  in  nil  the  Telugii  country, 
more  thnn  25  liviug  codvertH  from  tliK  Telugii 
people  who  had  received  bHptism  from  the 
Baptist  niisHioaaries,  aacl  the  success  of  the  four 
other  denominaCions  in  the  field,  laboring 
among  its  31.000,000,  had  not  been  gi  enter  Uinn 
that  of  the  Baptist  After  the  arrival  of  Mr. 
Clongh  several  years  weie  spent  in  almost 
frnitless  labor,  as  it  appeared  ;  bnt  the  3U  years 
of  preparation  were  to  resnlt  in  a  glorions 
harvest.  A  new  station  was  formed  at  Ongoie, 
a  little  to  the  north  of  the  old  station  nt  Nellore, 
and  by  and  by.  one  by  one.  the  converts  began 
to  come.  la  June.  1367,  a  cUnrch  was  organized 
at  Ongoie,  with  only  8  inenibers  ;  and  the  coD- 
verts  at  NelloreandonoortH'c.  other  points  num- 
bered between  40  and  50  more.  In  1S6T  there 
were  more  than  50  baptized  in  connection  with 
the  Ongoie  Mission  ;  in  18G8,  91  ;  in  1869  there 
were  628  baptisms,  and  the  who'e  number  of  liv- 
ing members  was  835  ;  in  1870. 315  were  baptized, 
2  new  stations  occupied,  7  native  preachers  or- 
dained, and  a  building  for  a  theoli^ical  semi- 
nary completed.  In  June.  1871,  there  were  re- 
ported at  Nellore  33G  members  ;  at  Ongoie, 
2.761  ;  atBamapatam,  GTo  ;  atAUoor.  60  ;  total, 
3.832,  This  was  tlie  growth  of  sis  3;eBr8.  Then 
camH  a  time  of  trial  ;  a  severe  famine,  followed 
by  a  destructive  flood  ;  after  the  flood,  cholera, 
and  after  the  cholera,  another  and  severer 
famine.  Sorely  were  the  new  converts  tried, 
but  neither  their  faith  uor  the  faith  of  the  mia 
sionaries  failed.  Up  to  December,  1876,  724 
had  been  baptized  during  that  year,  anil  there 
w-ere  1,394  living  members  of  the  Teluga 
churches.  Then  came  the  great  and  terrible 
famine,  est  ending  over  nearly  the  whole  o£  India 
and  causing,  directly  or  indirectly,  the  death  of 
almost  6,000,000  of  the  natives.  The  government 
had  to  coDlribute  lately  for  the  relief  of  the 
starving  and  the  employment  of  those  without 
work.  Mr.  Clongh  seemed  to  have  been  raised 
up  for  SQcli  a  time  as  this.  He  had  been  a  civil 
engineer  in  his  own  oountrj'.  and  here  he  ap- 
plied for  and  obtained  the  contracts  for  the  con- 
stmstlon  of  several  sections  of  the  Buckingham 
Canal,  which  the  government  was  construct- 
ing, and  he  employed  many  thousands  of  the 
natives,  consecratiny  alt  that  he  received  to  the 
helpot  the  suffering,  while  he  and  his  breUiren 
became  the  almoneriof  the  government  bounty 
to  the  sick,  the  starving,  and  the  dying.  The 
work  was  admirably  done,  and  the  g  mm  t 
bestowed  their  high  encomiums  on  th  ss 
aries.  About  400  of  the  native  Chri  t  d  \ 
but  the  missionaries  were  the  mean      f  t. 

many  thousands  of  lives,  and  the  re^  tb 

a  radios  of  150  miles  of  Ongoie  rep        1  f  w 
deaths  than  any  other  part  of  Soutl  C 

tral  India.     Daring  the  whole  of  th      p       d 
from  Jannaij'.  1877,  to  June,  1878.  M     CI     f,h 
would  permit  no  baptisms.     The  m 
were  too  fully  occupied  for  rigid  e 
of  candidates,  aud  there  was  too  u      hi     t 
of  the  people  coming  for  the  sake  of  f     d      ly 
Bat  alter  the  famine  had  passed,  th  I     h  d 

been  pleading  to  be  recognized  as  Ch  p 

pie  began  to  press  into  the  kingdom      Th 
amiuations  were  very  careful  and       t  cal        d 
thousands  were  counselled  to  delay  t         t  m 
yatbetween  June  15th  and  July  31st  1878  HG  1 
were  baptized.  2,222  of  them  in  one  day     I    th 
same  July,  1,000  people  from  one  ot    h    O  g  1 
pallums  came  into  the  mission  comp       d       d 
gave  up  their  idols,  asking  lor  baptism.     The 
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w  ork  has  continued  without  serious  abatement. 
December  31st,  1884,  there  were  Vi  stations, 
204  outstntions,  40  missionaries,  154  native 
preachers.  38  Bible  women  and  323  other  native 
helpers,  43  churches,  with  26,39ij  members,  of 
whom  1,656  were  baptized  in  1884.  The  num- 
ber of  adherents  (and  this  meaas  nmch  in  a, 
country  where  caste  rules)  exceeded  100.000  per- 
sons. Very  considerable  nnmberH  of  Sudras  i,the 
laboring  caste)  and  merchants  and  the  military 
caste,  aH  well  as  a  number  of  Brahmins,  hiive 
abandoned  caste,  and  are  antivo  Christians. 
The  leaven  has  worked  from  below  upward,  and 
this  is  now  the  largest  mission  of  the  Americaa 
Baptist  Missionary  Union  in  heathen  lauds. 
There  lire  now  23  stations,  including  those  of 
the  Canada  Baptist  Mission,  which  is  working 
in  perfect  harmony  witli  the  Missionary  Union. 
The  movement  toward  Christianity,  which  has 
centred  about  Ongoie,  seems  now  to  be  spread- 
ing northward  and  especially  westward.  Tho 
number  of  members  is  33,S3S.  One-fourth  of  the 
72  churches  are  self-supporting,  but  as  yet  none 
of  the  460  schools.  Tlia  Bronnson  Theological 
Seminary  at  Ramapatam  and  the  Ongolo  High 
School  rant  Tery  high  in  scbolarsbip  and  num- 

Jlission  lo  Jupuii— The  mission  to  Japan, 
commenced  in  the  Loo  Choo  Islands  by  the  Free 
Mission  Society  in  18r8,  was  taken  over  by  the 
Missionary  Union  in  1872.  but  lias  been  greatly 
hompered  by  want  of  funds  to  carrj-  on  its  work 
adequateh  More  than  any  other  country,  Japan 
requires  native  preachers  and  pastors,  and  a 
large  sum  of  monej  it,  needed  to  support  the 
Iriining  schools  and  theological  seminaries 
vihich  are  required  A  theolc^ical  school  has 
been  established  at  \okohama,  and  10  churches 
hive  been  orannized  ,  41  American  misBion. 
aries,  with  4  nnlnined  and  25  unorduined  native 
preachers,  and  905  members  make  up  the  pres- 
ent missionary  statistics   of  the   Union  in  Ja. 

Missions  TO  Arnic A.  iiberio. — The  Triennial 
Baptist  General  Convention  were  disposed  very 
early  to  aid  the  African  Baptist  Missionary  Socie- 
ty  in  planting  a  mission  in  Africa  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  present  republic  of  Liberia,  The  Ameri- 
can Colonization  Society  had  planted  a  colony 
there  in  1821,  and  two  of  the  African  Missionary 
Society's  appointees,  Messrs.  Lett  Gary  and  Col  in 
Teague,  colored  preachers  from  Richmond,  who 
hdh  d'     d       las.-tdljlhBo     If 
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IQ  1830  there  was  a  Bassa  church  with  forty- 
four  juembers,  anil  a  miBsioti -house  and  kcUooI 
nt  Eilioa.  Of  the  new  additioiis  to  the  iiiissiou- 
ary  band,  eight  in  number,  five  either  died  or 
liad  to  Ay  from  tho  conntry,  to  escape  the  deniJ- 
ly  tever  before  tlie  olnse  of  18iU,  and  Jlr. 
Crocker,  whoue  wife  had  succumbed  to  the 
diseitse  ia  August,  1B40,  had  been  compelled  to 
return  home  with  his  health  utterly  shattered. 
Alter  he  had  Iain  nt  death's  door  for  more  than 
three  years,  lie  at  length  recovered  so  fat  as  to 
return  witii  a  seoond  wife  to  his  work,  but  died 
Febrnary  24lh,  1844,   th       1  y     ft  h    g 

Monrovia.  Hia  second  w  f  t  d  t  tb 
work,  but  died  in  1853  R  I  y  CI  k 
after  n  servioB  of  ten  y  rap  II    I 

December,  1847,  to  retu      t    th    U    t   I  Stat 
but  die.I  at  sea  in  Apr  1   181b      Th    w    k     as 
1  the  hands  of  Bass  t    1 11 1858 


d  th 


I    18  6 


wh     b  d 


.  _ :  but  w  t 
had  died,  and  tbe  other  t  t  m 

the  misiuon  was   auapu    1  d   by 
Board,     An  attempt  wa         d    t 
1MG8,  and  nn  experienced      1      d  n 
man  ot  rare  ability  and  ed       t 
already  spent  eighteen  y    ra  y  w    k 

in  Africa,  wa^  selected  t     1     1  Ih  rj 

Ha  undertook  it  wilh  gr    t     al      d  >   b  t 

just  as  he  was  aliout  to  sail,  died  of  sudden  ill- 
ness. Since  that  time  tbe  Union  has  had  no 
niissionoTies  in  Liberia  or  among  the  Bassas  ; 
the  Liberian  Baptist  Convention,  which  has  31 
churches,  has  founded  Rick's  Institute,  a  self- 
supporting  Industrial  High  >Sohoul  for  native 
Africans,  near  Monrovia,  and  has  a  mission 
amL)Qg  them,  aided  by  the  Women's  Foreign 
Mis.-iion  Societies. 

Lifiiii/Klom  Maiid  Jfiasion.  —  "Meanwhile," 
says  Bev.  Dr.  Murdock,  the  secretary  of  the 
Union,  "  the  executive  committee  of  the  Board 
continued  to  study  the  map  of  Africa,  wilh  a 
view  to  locating  a  mission  among  some  of  the 
purely  heathen  tribes  of  the  country.  But 
nothing  feasible  presented  itself  till  1883,  when 
the  Livingstone  Inland  Mission  was  tendered 
to  the  Union  by  its  founders,  Hev.  and  Mrs. 
H.  Grattan  Guinness.  The  mission  had  been 
opened  only  a  few  months  after  Hlanley  had 
Gmerged  at  the  mouth  of  the  Congo  from  his 
meraorafale  jonruey  acroR4  the  continent,  bring, 
ing  an  account  of  the  wonderful  river  and  the 
beautiful  hind  through  which  it  fljws,  Stanley 
was  an  American  citizen,  and  our  people  were 
deeply  interested  in  his  heroic  labors  and  his 
great  discoveries.  Our  large  African  popnln- 
tion,  after  tlleir  emancipation,  had  been  oRered 
the  blei^-tings  of  education,  and  tai^e  numbers 
had  availed  tliemaelvea  of  the  opportunity  ;  and 
now  they  were  looking  forward  to  fields  of  mis- 
sionary labor,  and  especially  among  (heir  kin- 
dred in  Africa,  where  their  best  men  could  go, 
and  those  who  remained  beliind  conld  aid  in 
their  support.  The  Livingstone  Mission  had 
been  tbe  4rst  planted  in  this  Conjp  Free  State  ; 
it  had  been  energetically  pushed  forward,  and 
with  ample  resources.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Guinness 
were  known  to  be  well  qualified  in  every  way 
to  establish  such  a  mission,  and  their  only  ob- 
ject in  transferring  it  to  other  hands  who  would 
carry  out  Iheir  views  was  that  they  might  be 
able'topnsh  on  still  farther  into  the  heart  of 
tbe  Dark  Continent  to  preach  the  Gospel  in  the 
regions  beyond.  When  therefore  Mr,  and  Mrs. 
Guinness,  in  1883,   offered  to  the   Missionary 


Union  all  the  properly  and  rights  of  tbe 
on  the  Cdugo  Kiver,  with  six  well.esti 
stations,  with  Iheir  supplies  and  buildings  and 
twenty-five  carefnlty  selected  missionaries,  men 
and  women,  as  a  free  gift,  with  the  single  con- 
dition that  the  mission  should  be  vigorously 
sustained,  the  executive  committee  and  the 
special  committee  of  the  Union  felt  that  the 
opening  was  providential,  and  they  reported  to 
the  Uis-iionary  Union,  in  1884,  in  favor  ot  its 
acceptance.  The  properly  had  cost  3125,000, 
and  there  had  been  many  valuable  lives  lost  in 
1 1  hment  ;  but  the  country  was  healthy, 
1  th  asionaries  acclimated.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
G  vere  in  this  country  while  the  negoti- 

t  e  pending,  and  many  protracted  and 

I  y  f  1  conferences  were  had  with  them  on 
tl  h]ect,   and  on  SL'ptember  dth.  1884.  the 

t        f     was  made.     Since  the  adoption  of  the 
1  nd  has  been  secured  from  the  African 
I  t    nat    nal  Association  tor  three  stations  on 
th  g  ble  waters  ot  the  Upper  Congo,  above 

Sta  I  y  F  ol,  the  most  remote  of  which  is  at 
fat  1  y  Falls,  nearly  1,500  miles  from  the  At- 
1  0    an.      The   steamer  "  Henry  Keed." 

h  b  t  S25,000,  a  gift  from  Mrs.  Henry 
B  1  f  T  smania,  to  the  mission,  was  launched 
bl  1  y  Pool,  November  24th,  18B4,  and  has 
b  1 1  e  on  tbe  Upper  Congo  ever  since. 
New  stations  have  been  opened  above  the  Pool  ; 
one  of  them,  of  great  importance,  known  as 
Equator  Station,  gives  promise  of  the  most 
gratifying  success.  Friends  in  England  have 
furnished  the  funds  and  tbe  men  lo  push  for- 
ward to  Stanley  Falls,  and  when  tbe  tailroail  so 
long  delayed  around  Stanley  Pool  is  completed, 
the  missions  will  achieve  very  great  results. 
There  have  been  many  difficulties  and  discour- 
agements. It  was  the  first  instance  in  the  his- 
tory of  modern  missions  wbei'e  a  lai^e  mission, 
well  equipped  in  every  respect,  was  tiansferred 
without  compensation  from  one  nation  lo  ani 
other  only  on  the  consideraliou  that  it  should  be 
vigorously  maintained  ;  when  the  missionaries 
were  not  of  the  same  nationality  or  exactly  uf 
the  same  denomination  with  the  Union  which 
accepted  them,  and  the  environment  was  not  iii 
all  respects  what  would  have  been  desired  ;  the 
terrible  tral£c  in  the  vilest  liquors  from  the 
West,  and  the  fearful  increase  in  tlie  traffic  in 
slaves  by  Arab  and  Portuguese  slave-traders  on 
the  East  Coast  and  far  into  the  inletior,  were  se- 
rious obstacles  lo  success  ;  yet  it  is  not  believed 
that  for  a  day  tbe  Baptist  Board  of  Managers  of 
the  Missionary  Union  have  regretted  their  ac- 
ceptance of  this  mission.  On  the  contrary,  they 
have  had  groat  causn  for  thankfulness.  There 
are  now  39  white  and  13  native  missionary 
workers,  5  churches,  156  baptisms  in  1888.  386 
members,  one  church — that  at  Banza  Manteke 
— having  had  a  revival  in  which  several  hun- 
dreds o£  natives  were  converted,  and  a  church 
of  200  members  was  organized,  and  is  still  a 
strong  and  working  church  ;  8  schools,  wtth  6 
native  teachers  and  4T1  pupils,  4  church  edi- 
fices valued  at  S3O.5O0  ;  while  native  contribu- 
tions to  the  amount  of  $370  were  reported  at 
the  beginning  of  1889.  These  are  not  very  great 
results,  but  compared  with  other  missions  not 
yet  five  years  old,  they  are  encouraging  and 
full  ot  promise.  The  new  work  among  the 
Balolo,  an  intelligent  tribe,  whose  language  ia 
spoken  by  millions,  commenced  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  H  G.  Guinness  in  April,  1889,  is  in  accord 
with  its  plans.     The  expense  ot  oondoetij 
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missiim,  aotwithstaading  the  muni&cent  K'^ts 
which  Btttinded  Its  inception.  isabout$14;,0U(>l<> 
$48,000  aunimlly  ;  but  these  are  not  out  of  pro- 
portion  to  the  work  ttccoraplished;  und  tUe  Mis- 
sionary Union,  ought  never  to  forget  that,  having 
received  much,  from  the  L:ird,  they  are  botind 
to  give  the  more." 

EcROPEAS  Missions.  1,  JVance. — The  work 
of  the  Union  in  Fntnoo  dates  Jroin  1832,  and 
was  the  result  of  the  report  of  a,  committee  sent 
by  the  Union  to  investigate  the  need  of  and 
opportunity  formissioHBty  work  in  that  oonntry. 
Under  the  administration  of  Louis  Philippe, 
tha  American  missionaries  were  allowed  to 
preach  and  teach,  but  the  native  pastors  and 
preachers  were  frequently  fined  and  imprisoned 
for  teaching  doctrines  contrary  to  the  Eoman 
Catholic  Church,  which  claimed  to  be  the  State 
Church.  The  revolution  o£  1848  professedly 
granted  toleration,  yet  up  to  1870  the  distribu- 
tion of  tracts  and,  in  the  provinces,  other  mis- 
Eiouary  work  waa  punished  by  fines,  confisca- 
tions, and  imprisonments,  at  the  prompting  of 
Roman  Catholic  priesls  and  through  the  bigotry 
of  mayors  and  prefects.  In  185S,  through  the 
illness  of  the  American  missionary,  the  mission 
<  in  France  was  left  in  the  bands  of  native  pas- 
tors, and  the  small  theological  seminary  at 
Douai  was  suspended.  At  this  time  there  were 
15  small  churches  and  not  quite  30U  niembers. 
Ten  years  later  the  number  of  members  had 
ea  F  re  than  20  years  prog- 
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promoter  of  the  McOall  Mission.  In  the  report 
of  1888-89,  it  is  stated  that  there  are  13  ordained 
ministers,  10  churches  ;  44  baptisms  were  ad- 
ministered, and  there  were  &J0  ohnrch-mem- 
bers  actively  engaged  in  missionary  work.  Dur- 
ing the  great  Esposition  of  188'J  in  Paris  the 
Scriptares  were  largely  circulated,  and  very 
many  not  only  of  the  French  people,  but  of 
other  nations,  were  brought  under  Gospel  in- 
fluences. During  tha  :^ears  1880-82  the  the- 
ological aeminary  (or  training  young  ministers, 
which  had  been  given  up,  was  resuscitated  and 
placed  unJer  the  chaise  of  Professor  E,  C.  Mitch- 
ell, now  at  the  head  of  Leland  Univetsily,  New 
Orleans ;  two  of  the  Parisian  pastors  assisted 
bim,  and  the  studentswere  also  admitted,  by  ar- 
rangement, to  the  lectures  of  the  Protestant 
Theological  School  of  Paris. 

2.  The  Baptist  Migsion  in  Oermany  was  com- 
menced at  Hambui^,  April  22d,  1834,  when 
Rev.  Bamas  Sears,  D.D.,  IiL.D.,  afterward 
President  of  Brown  Doiversity,  baptized  seven 
persons  at  night  in  the  Elbe  near  that  city.  One 
of  these  seven  was  Johann  Gerhard  Oncken.  then 
an  agent  of  the  Edinburgh  Bible  Society  for 
Hamburg,  and  a  bookseller  and  publisher  in 
that  city. 


Mr.  Oncken  had  embraced  Baptist  sf 
some  time  before  his  baplisni.  He  was  a  man 
of  education  and  of  remarkable  ability  and 
energy.  The  nest  day  the  7  persons  baptized, 
with  some  others  who  La<l  been  couneoted  with 
Baptist  churches  elsewhere,  were  oi^anized  as 
a  church,  and  Mr.  Oncken,  wiio  had  preached  oc- 
casionally for  some  years,  was,  Koon  after,  called 
and  ordained  as  their  pastor.  The  church  grew 
with  considerable  rapidity,  its  members  being 
all  active  workers,  visiting  the  poor  and  tbe 
thousands  aronnd  the  docks  and  wharves,  dis- 
tributing Bibles  and  tiacts,  and  conversing  with 
them  on  religious  subjects.  Mr.  Oncken  also 
visited  other  cities,  such  as  Berlin,  Oldenburg, 
and  Stuttgart,  preaching,  baptizing  converts, 
organizing  churches,  and  ordaining  pastors  over 
each  ;  these  pastors  were,  in  all  these  early 
churches,  of  their  own  members.  In  1838,  four 
years  aFter,  there  were  4  churches  thus  organ- 
ized, the  Hambui^  church  having  75  members, 
and  the  four,  146  members.  Persecution  was  now 
commenced  against  Mr.  Oncken  and  his  fol- 
lowers, bythe  officers  of  the  Lutheran  (National) 
Church  ;  at  first  by  tha  action  of  the  Senate  of 
Hamburg,  which  issued  decrees  i^ainst  Mr. 
Oncken  in  1837,  1830,  and  ISIO,  iu  the  latter 
year  imprisonii^  him,  seizing  and  selling  his 
furniture, and  ptohibitiDg  him  from  administer- 
ing baptism,  or  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  forbid- 
ding any  one  to  attend  his  family  worship  Ex- 
cept his  own  household.  This  op|iressive  action 
called  forth  most  earnest  protests  and  memorials 
from  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Missionary 
Union,  from  various  religious  bodies  of  differ- 
ent denominations  in  the  United  States  and 
England,  and  from  distingnished  indtvidnals  ; 
one  of  these  memorials  bore  S.OOO  signalarcB, 
pleading  for  religious  liberty  for  these  Baptist 
b  thren.  The  President  of  the  United  States 
1  made  representations  through  the  Ameri- 
n  Consul  at  Hamburg,  lo  the  Hamburg  Senate, 
h  h  caused  the  annulling  of  (he  obnoxious 
tat  ites  ;  and  the  activity  and  usefulness  of  the 
B  ptisl  Church  during  and  after  the  great  fire 
n  Hamburg,  caused  its  founder  and  members 
t  be  regarded  with  great  favor.  But  the  per- 
ting  spirit  was  manifested  with  still  greater 
intensity  in  Berlin.  Oldenhui^  Sluttgnrt.  Ba- 
varia, Pomeranift.  and  tbe  kingdom  of  Han. 
over,  at  Marburg  in  Hesso,  and  in  Denmark,  as 
the  missionary  work  reached  those  States  and 
cities.  The  ministers  were  thrown  into  jails, 
fined  and  banished.  The  assemblies  were  scat- 
tered hy  the  police,  the  members  were  com- 
pelled to  bring  their  children  for  baptism  to  the 
priesls  of  the  Nationid  Church,  and  were  pun- 
ished for  their  participation  in  tlie  so-called 
heresies  of  their  pastors.  In  Berlin,  baptisms 
in  the  open  air  were  prohibited  ;  in  Hanover, 
the  Baptists  were  imprisoned  and  their  prop- 
erty confiscated  ;  in  Marburg,  they  were  fined 
and  banished.  As  late  as  1851.  Mr.  Oncken 
was  eipelled  from  Berlin  tcr  preaching  there 
on  a  single  Sabbath.  In  Denmark  matters 
were  still  worse.  Rev.  Peter  Munster,  the  pas- 
tor of  the  Baptist  Church  in  Copenhagen,  was 
twice  imprisoned,  t]ie  second  time  for  a  year, 
and  was  ban'shed  from  the  country,  his  only 
offence  being  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel.  Tha 
efforts  of  the  English  Baptists  and  Friends, 
aided  by  delegations  from  the  United  States 
and  hy  the  British  Minister,  were  at  length 
successful  in  canaing  the  passage  of  an  act  of  am- 
nesty, but  this  proVJid  of  but  little  value. 
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Meanwhile,  the  mission  work  made  great  prog- 
ress. In  1841  there  were  U  oiiarehes  and  350 
members.  Jlr.  G.  W.  Lehmaun,  who  Imtl  been 
baptized  and  ordained  as  pastor  of  the  liC^e 
ehurch  in  JSerlin,  and  Mr.  KSbner,  baptized  in 
1836  and  ordained  in  1841,  had  proved  them- 
selves wonderfully  efficient  and  earnest  workers, 
and  as  soon  as  their  cliurches  attained  a  little 
strength,  they  sent  ont  raissionanes  to  the 
b  J  id.  In  tlie  beginning  of  1845, 
£        10  J  a  s'  labor,  there  -were  17  preachers 

da  t  nts,  26  uhiirches,  and  nearly  1,500 
m      b  I    1847,  the  Hamhucn  church  built 

t'ielt!  e  n  iv  bapel,  and  sent  2  missionaries  to 
H  g  y  n  1  Austria,  who  were  very  success- 
f  U      Uth       hurches  sent  miasiouaries  to  Swlt- 

lan  1  and  2  churches  were  formed  there.  In 
January,  184J,  the  churches  which  had  been 
formed  into  4  associations,  to  which  the  Danish 
Association  was  added  Inter,  formed  a  Triennial 
CoDfeceuoe,  which  held  its  first  sessions  at 
Hamburg,  January  17th  to  26th,  1849.  There 
were  at  this  time  28  churches,  not  including  3 
in  Denmark  ;  the  baptisms  of  the  year  previous 
had  bean  4(>3,  and  the  whole  number  uf  mem- 
bers was  2,8<)0,  The  Prussian  Association  sup- 
ported a  missionary  in  Silesia.  A  school  for 
training  preachers  had  been  established  in  Ham- 
bui^.  In  1851,  there  were  32  churches  in  Ger- 
many, 5  in  Denmark,  and  2  in  Switzerland.  In 
this  year  missions  were  sent  into  Russia,  Lithu- 
ania, and  into  the  fiile^ian  Mountains,  Be- 
tween 1847  and  1854,  several  converts  from 
Sweden  had  come  to  Kamburg  for  baptism  and 
ordination,  and  thus  the  flourishiDg  Swedish 
Mission  was,  in  some  sense,  bom  in  Germany. 
In  1854  there  were  693  baptisms  and  5,049 
members.  The  church  in  Mem  el,  Eastern 
I^ussia,  the  largest  cf  the  German  churches,  in 
adlttion  to  a  liberal  support  of  its  own  mis- 
sions, gave  that  year  SlOU  to  aid  the  American 
Baptist  Missionary  Union  in  its  work  among 
the  heathen  in  Asia,  and  in  subsequent  years 
nuppurted  2  missionaries  to  the  heathen.  Be- 
tween 1855  and  1860  the  work  had  extended  to 
Poland,  Western  Russia,  and  ICurland,  among 
tlie  Iictts,  and  in  Lithuania  was  making  great 
progress.  In  13C0  there  were  66  churches  in 
Germanv  855 out  stations anipreaching places 
and  8  915  members  Persecution  had  ceased  in 
Gerinanv  At  the  dedication  of  the  Raptist 
chapel  in  Berhn  in  November  X8ri  the  king 
and  royal  faniiU  Mere  invited  and  the  city 
offi  lals  who  hod  erstwhile  visited  its  pastor 
and  members  with  tines  imprisonnieut  and 
banishment  participated  in  the  public  exei 
ciaes  In  186j  missions  had  been  opened  m 
Poland  W  dlachia  ani  Turkey  and  the  Gee 
man  churohes  had  sent  missionaries  to  a  Ger 
min  colony  in  British  Caffraria  South  Africi 
whuh  was  abundantly  blessed  T  ventv  six 
young  men  graduated  from  the  Hainbu^  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  and  were  soon  all  at  work.  In 
Middle  Russia,  in  Bulgaria,  in  B:>snia,  and  in 
Tiflis,  in  Caucasia,  in  the  Netherlands,  and  in 
Central  Austria,  churches  were  organized  and 
the  Gospel  preached  with  threat  success.  At  the 
Triennial  Conference  of  1870  there  were  120 
delegates  present,  and  it  was  reported  that  the 
German  Baptists  had  entered  all  the  quarters  of 
the  globe.  During  the  3  years,  1867-69,  the 
number  of  baptisms  was  5,346.  The  wars  of 
1866  and  of  1870-71  (the  Franco  Prussian  War), 
while  they  interrupted  to  some  extent  the  ordi- 
nary mission  work,  were  utilized  in  patting  into 
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circulation  more  than  2,000,000  copies  of  the 
Scriptures,  tracts,  and  religious  books  in  French 
and  German.  In  1877  there  were  in  Germany 
15,287  members  ;  in  Denmark,  2,114  ;  in  Rus- 
sia, 3.C8G;  in  Poland,  1747;  in  Austria,  Hol- 
land, Switzerland,  Turkey,  and  South  Africa, 
about  1,200  more,  making  in  all  24,033.  There 
were  121  cburohes,  1,371  preaching  stations; 
1,358  members  hod  emigrated  to  America  that 
year,  and  1,479  had  been  added  by  baptism. 
In  1888-89  the  Bnssiaa  Union  of  Baptist 
Churches  and  the  Danish  Union  had  both  been 
set  off  as  separate  missions,  so  that  only  the 
churches  in  the  German  Union,  remained.  In 
the  mission  thus  curtailed  there  were  606 
preachers  (217  ordained  and  389  nnordained), 
112  churches,  1,517  baptisms,  and  20,990  mem- 
bers :  the  loss  from  emigration  is  very  large— 
not  less  than  1.500  yearly— and  the  additions 
by  baptism  cannot  do  much  more  than  keep 
pace  with  the  losses.  Oaokeu  and  Lehmann  are 
gone  to  their  reward,  and  Kobner  will  soon  fol- 
low them  ;  but  the  present  superintendent  at 
Hamburg,  Rev.  Dr,  Philip  Biokel,  is  a  worthy 
successor  of  Oncken,  and  the  younger  Lehmnnu 
and  others  are  well  filling  the  places  of  the  ta- 

The  Missionary  Union  has  had  no  American 
missionaries  in  Germany,  though  Dr.  Bickel 
and  some  others  had  been  pastors  here  ;  but  it 
has  sustained  a  part  of  the  missionaries,  aided 
in  building  chapels  and  churches,  helping  the 
theological  seminaries,  etc.  The  missions  to 
Denmark  and  to  Russia,  both  the  outgrowths  of 
the  German  Mission  and  connected  with  it  in 
the  Triennial  Conference  till  1888,  have  now 
grown  BO  lai^e  that  they  prefer  to  report  direct- 
ly to  the  Missiouary  Union.  Denmark  had,  in 
1889,  58  preachers,  18  of  them  ordained,  21 
churches,  308  baptisms,  and  2,710  members. 
Emigration  has  carried  off  large  numbers  of  their 
members  and  will  do  so  still,  but  they  rejoice 
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phenomenally  rapid  growth  in  the  midst  of 
severe  persecution.  They  are  making  good 
progress  in  St.  Petersbui^,  where  they  have  a 
good  and  commodious  church  edifice  and  an 
excellent  pastor.  There  are  25  missionaries  in 
Southern  Russia,  and  some  churches  in  Bou- 
mania  Bulgaria,  Bosnia,  and  the  CaucasuH. 
The  statistics  of  1889  are,  97  preachers,  of  whom 
2>  are  ordained,  45  churches.  1,110  baptized 
in  1888  total  membership,  11.882.  Germany 
has  thus  in  the  missions  planted  in  the  Ger- 
man Empire  and  those  established  by  her  mis- 
sionaries in  adjacent  lands,  178  churches  761 
preachers  of  whom  260  are  ordained,  2,876 
baptismsia  1389,  and  35,882  living  and  resident 
members  while  within  the  past  15  years  not 
less  than  15,000  of  her  members  have  emigrated 
to  the  United  States.  In  the  present  German 
Mission  ore  included  the  churches  in  Switzer- 
land, Holland,  Belgium,  Austria,  Hungary,  and 
South  Africa  ;  in  the  Inst  there  are  612  mem- 
bers and  17  preachers.  The  churches  of  the 
German  Union  are  almost  without  exception 
poor  ;  they  are  mainly  from  the  working  classes, 
and  the  building  of  their  churohes  and  chapels, 
the  support  of  their  ministry  and  of  mission- 
aries to  the  heathen  and  to  the  perishing  in  the 
nations  around  them,  have  drawn  very  heavily 
upon  their  scanty  means.  Yet  they  manage  to 
bear  the  greater  jiart  of  these  expenses.  In 
1884  their  contiibntiong  for  the  year,  including 
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the  cUnrchcs  of  Bit^sm  aud  Deumarl;,  n'ere 
£40j,12'2,  nnd  o£  GermaQj-  nloiie,  :i!3-22,800. 
Tbe  Jlissionarj-  Union  h:ivB  gr(inte3  tliem  in 
these  55  years  about  $350,0()ii.  anJ  nre  no«-  aid- 
ing Ihem  to  the  extent  of  nliout  S'l.'^in)  a  year  ; 
but  a  part  oF  this  is  expeailed  outside  of  the 
Gecmnn  Empire. 

4.  Smtden.  (Adopted  by  the  Missionary  Union 
in  18G6.)— The  first  work  done  in  Sweden  or 
Norway  in  the  present  century  was  by  5  or  G 
Niirn-egian  and  Swedish  sailors  in  1S17  ;  they 
tiad  been  seamen  on  the  vessel  which  carried  2 
missionaries  of  the  Baptist  Triennvo!  Couven. 
tion,  Messrs.  Colman  itud  '\Vheeloi.-k,  to  Bacma, 
and  were  converted  through  their  labors  on 
boiird  the  ship,  and  on  their  return  Ihey  told 
tUeir  friends  and  neighbors  what  great  things 
the  Lord  bad  done  for  them,  and  a,  reciral 
resulted.  Two  of  the  number  cauie  to  Bos- 
ton, Mass.,  and  there  also  a  revival  com- 
menced. Other  men  wlio  f  oUou'ed  the  sea,  and 
notably,  in  1831  and  l>f35,  Captain  O.  W. 
Sehroeder,  of  Gothenbni^,  and  F.  O.  Kilsson, 
both  afterward  preachers  and  missionaries  in 
Sweden,  were  converted  in  Kew  York  City,  and 
the  former  was  baptized  there,  and  the  latter 
by  Mr,  Oncken  at  Haiobn^.  The  first  Swedish 
Baptist  Charch  was  organized  in  Gothenburg  by 
F.  0.  Nilsson  in  September,  IH-iS,  with  G  mem- 
bers. Mr,  Nilsson  was  ordained  in  Hamburg 
in  1849,  and  tbe  same  year  was  arrested  by  the 
Ijutlieraa  magistrates,  for  preaching  and  ad- 
ministering baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper, 
when  he  had  not  received  Lutheran  ordination  ; 
he  was  thrice  imprisoned,  foibidden  to  speak 
in  the  Lord's  name,  tried  twice  before  the  high 
oourt,  and  finally  banished  from  Sn'edeu,  tbe 
king  approving  the  sentence.  But  be  left  be- 
Liud  biui  a  church  of  5''  believers.  He  went  to 
Copenbi^en,  lemaining  there  for  two  years,  one 
year  being  pastor  of  the  Baptiht  church  there. 
Ho  then,  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  I) Ik  Swedidi 
friends,  emigrated  with  them  to  the  United 
States,  and  the  party,  already  organized  os  a 
«hnrci,  with  Nilsson  as  their  pastor,  settled  in 
one  oE  the  Western  Stales  in  UT/3.  But  the 
most  conspicuous  of  tbe  founders  of  the  mis- 
sion in  Sweden  and  Norway,  was  Rev,  Andreas 
^Viberg.  an  eminent  scholar  and  graduate  from 
the  University  of  Upaala.  wlio  was  converted  in 
m4'2.  ordained  as  a  Lutheran  in  1843.  and 
officiated  in  the  State  Charch  till  1849.  He  be- 
came a  Baptist,  after  a  long  struggle,  in  1852, 
was  baptized  at  Copenhagen  in  July,  1852, 
by  F.  O,  NilsBOn,  and  soon  after  published  three 
books  on  Baptism,  and  spent  two  or  three  years 
in  connection  with  the  American  Baptist  Publica- 
tion Society,  translating  and  stereotyping  several 
Sn'edisb  tracts  and  books  for  circulation  among 
his  countrymen.  In  IHoo  Mr.  Wiberg  was  ap- 
pointed by  tbe  Publication  Society  to  labor  as 
Hiipeiintendent  of  oolportase  in  Hweden,  and 
commenced  his  work  at  Stookhobu,  October 
7tU,  1855. 

Meanwhile,  under  the  labors  o£  others,  many 
had  been  converted  and  were  desirous  of  bap- 
tism. One  of  their  numl)er.  Sir.  P.  F.  Hejden- 
but^,  went  to  Hambui^!  in  the  spring  of  1831, 
was  baptized  and  ordained  by  Mr.  Oncken.  and 
returned  to  Stockholm,  where  he  baptized,  be- 
fore the  close  of  18.j5,  about  5(W)  believers.  A 
Missionary  Union  was  formed  in  Sloroh,  185fi, 
for  sending  out  missionaries  and  pulilisLing 
and  circulating  books  and  tracts.  Besides 
editing  these  publications,  Mr.  Wibei^  issued 
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a  semi-monthly  paper,  called  the  Ecangellsl, 
which  had  a  wide  circulation.  A  school  was 
also  opened  tlie  same  year,  to  train  men  for  the 
ministry.  At  the  close  of  185t>  there  were  21 
churches,  24  ministers,  and  9(11  members  ;  492 
had  been  baptized  during  the  year  ;  there  were 
8  Sunday-schools  and  iibont  4I)U  scholars.  As 
in  Germany  and  Denmark,  bitter  and  cruel 
persecution  was  commenced  speedily  by  tile 
Lutheran  mi^;istrates  and  priests,  and  many  of 
the  ministers  and  members  were  called  to  suf- 
fer. Sir.  Hejdenburg  was  tried  and  imprisoned 
Ifi  times.  Others  were  fined  500  crowns  (about 
$130),  and  an  additional  sum  for  breaking  the 
Sabbatli  by  preaching.  Others  had  lai^e  fines, 
imprisoDiuent  in  close,  fonl  cells,  on  a  diet  of 
black  bread  and  water,  or  with  heavy  fetters. 

In  June,  1857,  the  firstconference  of  the  Swed- 
ish Baptist  churches  was  held,  and  the  three 
brothers  Palniqvist,  who  had  been  laboring  as 
missionaries  among  the  Swedes  in  the  United 
States,  were  added  to  the  working  force  of  tbe 
mission  ;  1,293  bad  been  ailded  to  the  churches 
by  baptism  this  year,  and  notwithstanding  large 
emigration,  there  were  44  pastors,  45  churches, 
and  2,105  members. 

From  1857  to  the  close  of  18G6  the  progress 
^vas  constant  and  rapid.  Men  of  high  rank  and 
education  and  of  great  earnestness  and  zeal 
came  into  the  mission,  and  did  a  good  work. 
Among  these  were  Bev.  Adolph  Drake,  a  noble- 
man and  a  gradnate  of  the  University  of  Upsala  ; 
Mr.  K.  O,  Broady,  ami  J.  A.  Edgren,  who  had 
been,  respectively,  the  colonel  of  a  raiment  in 
our  Civil  War,  and  the  captain  of  a  gvm-boBt. 
These  were  nil  men  of  high  character  and  edu- 
cation, and  noble,  earnest  workers.  Mr.  Wiberg 
had  visited  England  and  Anierica  to  raise  fnnda 
to  aid  in  buildmg  a  large  chapel  in  Stockholm, 
which  was  completed  in  18G5  at  a  cost  of 
^5,000  ;  and  though  it  seated  1,200  people,  it 
w-Bs  crowded  from  the  day  of  its  opening.  The 
mission  in  Sweden  had  hitherto  been  nnder  the 
cha:^e  of  tbe  American  Baptist  Publication  So- 
ciety, but  the  work  had  grown  so  largely  that 
the  society,  which  was  a  home  institution,  felt 
that  it  should  be  transferred  to  the  Missionary 
Union.  The  Union  decided  to  accept  it,  and 
on  March  1st,  IHGC,  the  transfer  was  made.  Mr. 
Wibei^  was  designated  to  give  his  strength  to 
the  preparation  of  an  evangelical  Baptist  litera- 
ture ;  Messrs.  Broady  and  Ei'^ren  to  preaching 
and  pastoral  work  in  Stockholm  and  its  vicinity, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  have  charge  of  a  train- 
ing school  for  an  able  and  efficient  ministry  ; 
and  Mr,  Drake  to  have  a  general  oversight  of 
denominational  matters  in  both  Sweden  and 
Norway. 

At  the  close  of  18liR  there  were  in  Sweden  9 
associations,  17G  ohnrches,  and  G.GOG  members. 
The  theological  school  was  opened  in  October, 
18BG,  and  has  jirospered  very  greatly.  In 
February.  18GT,  mission  work  was  commenced 
in  Norway,  and  made  rapid  prepress.  There 
■were  extensive  revivals  there  and  in  manyparta 
at  Sweden;  the  workhas  been  attended  withre- 
vivals  almost  from  its  commencement.  This 
year  also  the  Swedish  mtssifinaries  entered  Fin- 
land, and  in  that  Grand  Duchy  there  was  soon  a 
powerful  work  of  divine  grace.  Tho  Norwegian 
churches  pushed  northward,  and  in  18ti9~T0  a 
ohnroh  of  50  members  (soon  increasing  to  100) 
was  constituted  at  Tromsoe,  north  of  the  Arctic 
circle,  in  latitude  70°  north.  In  1872  the  Swedish 
Conference  otgani.£ed  a  Foreign  Missionary  So- 
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ciety  to  send  the  Gospel  to  the  heathen,  and 
liberal  sums  were  raised  for  the  work.  Tha 
same  year  the  Lnplanders  were  visited  by  wis- 
aionariea,  and  a  good  work  begun  there.  In 
1371  there  were  ID  iLssocUtions,  22S  churches, 
10,075  members,  and  68  lueeting-honses.  Three 
years  later  there  were  253  churches,  13,695 
members,  »nd  95  houses  of  worship  ;  2,360  were 
baptised  in  I8TT.  Thousands  of  the  converts 
htive  emigrated  to  America,  and  thousands  more 
are  still  coming  ;  but  the  eh urohes  still  continue 
to  hold  their  own.  The  following  ore  their 
latest  statistios  (1889),  but  we  are  not  certain 
that  these  include  the  churches  of  Norway,  Fin- 
niarli,  Lapland,  or  Finland,  which  would  add  at 
least  2,0UU  to  their  membership.  The  19  asso- 
ciations seem  to  be  all  in  Sweden  :  aaeociations, 
19  ;  ohurobes,  51G  ;  organized  during  the  year, 
23  ;  houses  of  worship,  208  ;  preachers,  470  ; 
baptized  in  18S9,  2,3'J7  ;  members,  33,521  ; 
Sunday- school  scholars,  32.202  ;  contributions 
of  the  churches,  $85,13H.  The  Swedish  churches 
ore  mostly  aelf-snpporting.  and  are  carrying  on 
missions  to  tha  heathen.  The  Missionary 
Union  make  appropriations  for  some  of  the 
professors  of  the  Bethel  Tlieological  Seminary, 
the  superintendent  of  missions,  and  the  editors 
of  their  papers  and  publications,  and  aid  in  the 
support  of  evangelists  who  go  to  the  outlying 
districts.  They  have  also  given  aid  to  the 
building  oC  some  of  the  city  churches  and  the 
Theological  Seminary,  thongh  in  special  cases, 
appeals  have  been  made  to  the  churches  in  the 
United  States,  wiUi  the  sanction  of  the  Union. 
The  chapels  in  Stockholm  and  Gothenburg  and 
the  buildings  cf  the  seminary  are  among  these. 
Tne  appropriations  for  some  years  past  have 
averaged  a  little  more  than  $7,000,  and  for  the 
whole  period  since  the  establishment  ot  tlie 
mission,  about  |230,000.  In  no  missionary 
field  within  our  knowleilge  has  zealous  labor 
produced  such  large  returns,  whether  we  con- 
sider the  time,  the  amount  of  money  expended, 
or  the  population  reached. 

5,   Greece. —The   mission   to   Greece,    estab- 
lished in  December,  183G,  after  being  continued 
with  considerable  spirit  bat  very  moderate  suc- 
cess for  nineteen  years,  was  suspended   so  far  as 
American  missionaries  were  coucer     d  in  185 
and  the  only  remaining  native  assi  t     t  D  m 
trios  Sakellarios,  left  the  mission  i    April  185G 
Eight  missionaries  had  labored  the     f    thf  II 
but  they  had  been  arrested,   imp  1        d 

forbidden  to  preach  or  hold  me  t  Tb 

converts  had  been  few,  and  many    f  th  m 
Htable,     The  mission  was  suspend  d  f     fifte 
years,  and  then  resumed  in   1871    bj  th      p 
pointment  of   Mr.  D.  Sakellarios  t 

missionary.  He  and  his  wife  lah  d  ar  ( 
ly,  «nd  with  some  native  help,  d  bt  d 
funds  from  abroad  to  erect  a  cliap  1  d  tab 
]ish  a  school  in  Athens  ;  but  th    g  rat 

prevented   them    from    occupying       th       th 
chapel  or  the  school,  and  would  n  t    11       M 
Sakellarios  to  hold  any  religious  m    t    gs 
cept  in  his  own  house.     After  sixt        y  f 

struggling,  the  Missionary  Xlnion  d  d  d  t 
telinqnish  the  mission. 

T/ie  Mission  in  Spain,  which  had   t        g 
the  labors  of  Professor  W.  J.  Knapp 

it    missionary  in   Madrid         18bM  69 
1  adopted  by  Ihe  Union  in  Augu  t   1870       d 
for  six  years,  during  Mr.  Knapp 's  re    1  1 

continued  to  prosper.      Churches  w  1- 

lished  in  Madrid,  Barcelona,  Alicante,  La  Scala, 
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Valencia,  Linares,  and  Aleoy.  Native  pastors 
were  ordained  over  these  churches,  and  though 
the  political  revolutions  in  Spain  hindered  lbs 
work,  tha  number  of  baptized  converts  was 
reckoned  at  about  200  in  1873.  In  1874  the 
number  baptized  was  62,  and  the  number  of 
members  244.  There  were  further  political 
complications  and  disturbances  in  1875  and 
1876.  Soma  ot  the  native  preachers  proved  un- 
worthy and  intrigued  with  the  political  leaders. 
The  station  at  Linares  was  broken  up  ;  that  at 
Alicante  passed  through  great  trials ;  Mr. 
Knapp  dissolved  his  connection  with  the 
Union  and  returned  to  the  United  States.  Not 
long  after  the  pastor  at  Madrid  died,  and  the 
chapel  was  closed.  The  other  stations  were 
also  relinquished ;  one  of  the  pastors  (Mr. 
CifFre)  was  arrested  and  put  under  bonds,  and 
thougli  he  made  a  further  attempt  to  establish 
a  station  at  Barcelona,  and  all  the  mission  work 
was  centred  there,  there  was  again  a  defection 
from  the  ministry,  and  now  Barcelona,  Figueras, 
and  La  Escaia  are  the  only  points  where  Baptist 
worship  is  maintained.  Rev.  Eric  Lund,  a 
Swedish  missionary,  and  Rev.  H.  C.  Marin,  a 
native  preacher,  are  laboring  at  these  points, 
and  they  report,  in  1889,  5  native  preachers, 
2  of  them  ordained,  3  churches,  5  baptisms, 
and  100  members.  The  expenditure  of  the 
Union  for  Spanish  missions  in  1889  was  S2,- 
77C.19. 

Edocatiokal  Woeh, — The  Missionary  Union 
has  always  placed  the  preaching  ot  the  Gospel 
in  the  forefront  of  all  its  missionary  agencies, 
but  it  recognizes  the  fact  that  the  school  has  its 
place  also  in  heathen  lands,  and  the  policy  of 
furnishing  educational  facilities  for  converted 
heathen  and  their  children  has  been  forced 
upon  it  by  tha  necessities  of  the  case,  and 
within  the  last  twenty  five  i ears  great  progress 
has  been  made  in  educational  vork  In  1864 
there  were  in  all  the  missions  of  the  Union  200 
schools,  with  4,150  pupils  In  1890  the  num- 
ber  of  schools,  ranging  from  the  jungle  and  vil- 
lage schools  Ui  the  highest  grade  station  schools, 
was  1,030,  with  20,615  pupils.  Within  this  period 
the  Collegiate  Institution  at  Banguon  has  been 
established  also thelndustrial and Normallnsti- 
t  t  1th  Pwo  High  School  at  Bassein,  high- 
gr  d  t    n   schools  at   Toungoo,   Rangoon, 

H     zad     Moulmein,  Tavoy,  and  Mandalay.     A 
k  1        nt  in  the  history  of  the  Missionary 
L  d      ngthis  last  quarter  century  is  theor- 

g  oj    t  f  women  for  work  in  missions,  and 

th  m  us  boarding-schools  in  Burma  and 
Id  th   result  of  women's  work.    The  most 

rap    t     tb  anohof themissionschoolworkcon- 
f  tl     biblical  training-schools  for  preach- 
Th     Theological    Seminary  at   Rangoon 
d  Qg    ont   year  by  year  well-instructed 
p        h  ho  will  help  supply  the  520  churches 

Bur  nd  furnish  recruits  for  that  native 

y  force  which  is  operating  in  the  cen. 
t  I  pro  es  of  Burma,  in  the  Kach'in  Hills, 
and  th  borders  of  Siam.  The  Theological 
S  m  y  t  Eamapatam  and  the  Ongole  High 
S  h  I  doing  a  graud  work  for  the  Telugu 
M  Biblical  schools  are  also  sustained  at 

S  I  w  and  Ningpo.  in  China,  and  at  Yokohama, 
f  th  t  ning  of  Japanese  preachers.  The 
C  rm  B  ptist  Theological  School,  at  Ham- 
b    g  nding  its  students  throughout  Gar- 

j  K  la,  Bohemia,  and  Poland  ;  and  last 
b  t  1 1  t,  the  Bethel  Seminary  at  Stockholm, 
Biveden,  has  Bent  out  eoma  hnndreda  of  able 
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ministers  of  the  Gospel  «bo  are  liboring  in 
all  tba  cities  of  Sielen  anil  la  the  Sweliali 
settlemenla  of  the  United  states  draluittes 
from  buth  Hamburg  and  Stotkholm  are  labor 
lug  al30  in  Indii  \trioa  and  Spam  nndminy 
more  ace  presainj,  into  the  ranks  f  tbose  wbo 
are  grappling  nitli  lieathenisia  111  its  Etrong 

BtBLB  Teanshtio-)  — Theworkof  Bible  trans- 
lation vfaa  begun  in  the  intanuj  of  the  Biplibt 
SoLieti  and  has  1  een  vi^orooHly  prosemted 
throughout  its  career  Dr  Jtidson  s  Burmeae 
Bible  was  completed  m  IB'JO  The  translation 
of  the  Sgau-Karen  Bible  was  printed  in  1S53, 
that  ot  the  Pwo-Karen  not  nntil  1S84  ;  the 
Paku  and  Bgbai  between  1872  and  1876.  The 
translation  into  Assamese,  begnn  nearly  fifty 
years  ago,  is  now  finished,  and  translations 
in  the  Garo  and  Naga  dialects  are  in  progress  ; 
and  now  that  the  Shan  country  is  fairly  open 
to  missionary  labor,  Dr.  Gushing  has  the  ^han 
Bible  ready  for  its  people.  Dr.  Jewett  has 
been  engaged  many  years  in  revising  the  Telugii 
New  Testament,  and  during  the  last  year  it 
has  been  printed.  In  Japan  Dr.  Brown's  trans- 
lation of  the  New  Testament  into  the  phonetic 
oharaotera  is  now  very  popular,  and  in  Africa 
the  missionaries  are  providing  various  parts  of 
the  New  Testament  in  three  of  the  Congo 
dialects.  In  China  there  have  been  three 
versions  made  by  Baptist  missionaries  :  one  in 
the  Mandarin,  or  classic  language,  one  in  the 
colloquial  dialect,  and  one  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment in  the  Hakka  dialect. 
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1.  Rangoon,  1813. — Founded  by  Judson.  1. 
Burman  Mission,  suspended  1823-^28  ;  resumed, 
1831  ;  2.  English  Mission.  1833  ;  3.  Sgau  Karen 
Mission.  1835,  and  Pwo  Karen,  1837— aU  sus- 
pended, 1840-44  ;  sub-statioQ  ot  Moulmein, 
1814-53  :  resumed,  18S3  ;  Shan  Mission,  18GC  ; 
now  has  theological  seminary,  college,  and  large 
printing  establishment,  84  ohutohes,  nearly 
6,000  members. 

2.  Missions  lo  American  Indians,  1817-65.— 
Pottawatumies,  1817  ;  Ottawas,  1826  ;  Chero- 
kees,  valley  towns  and  west  of  M"  "  " 
1818-38  ;  Choctaws,  182G  :  Creeks, 
Otoes  and  Omahas,  1833-37;  Deiawares,  isai- 
33  ;  Shawnnoea  (afterward  Deiawares),  1831  ; 
Ojibwas,  1828.  Part  of  these  discontinned 
prior  to  1842  ;  several  transferred  to  American 
Indian  AS'Wciation,  1842  ;  one  (the  Creeks)  to 
Southern  Baptist  Convention,  about  184G  ;  two 
(Cherokees  and  Deiawares  in  Indian  Territory) 
to  American  Baptist  Home  Missionary  Society, 
in  1865.     Mission  to  Hayti,  1835-38. 

3  L'&CT'ii,  —I.  Monrovia,  1825  ;  2.  Baasa 
Cove.  1835.  Both  closed,  1866  ;  resumed,  with 
colore<l  missionaries,  1869.  Stations  among 
Bassaa  and  Cougoes  ;  suKpendeit,  1HT6  ;  now 
only  three  schools. 

4  imherst.  -Burma,  1836  ;  after  1827  onlyn 
sab-statiou  till  1863.  In  1886  made  an  out- 
station  tor  the  Telugua  or  Peguana. 

5.  Moutimin,  1827.— A  Burman  station  ;  in 
1832,  A  Karen  station  added  ;  in  1840,  English, 
T'ainil,  and  Telugu  atatiou  added  ;  many  schools, 
an  Eurasian  Hume,  and  seventeen  churches. 

6.  Tavnii.  1828.— The  first  Karen  station  in 
Burma,  and  a  small  Burman  Miaaion  established 
hero  same  year.     Sgau  New  and  Old  Testament 
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tnnalnte  1  here  by  Dr  Mason,  1843-51.  Tavoy 
Nitive  Missionary  bociety  formed,  1834. 

7  Vfiju  1829-1  Burman  Mission,  1829- 
37  2  Pwo  Karens  1837  ;  3.  Salongs,  1844  ; 
gi\en  up  185iJ  ub  t  f  n  IS'-S  and  finally 
abandoned   ex    pt  by  n  t       past 

W  *■!  im  1833  -1  B  ngk  k  S  an  e  ;  2. 
Chinese  1834  S  nptn  tran  1  t  1  qto  both 
languages       N  t  m     h  w  th   S  ameae 

Lhmese   niias    n  tron  t  rr  d    o  &      h  m 

China  Mission  and  B  ngk  k  b  m  a  ub 
station    in    18K9      M        n  K  n 

liorthem  bian      ntandbn  K      nn 

Burma,  stitrted  1882 

9.  Arakan,  1  3>-r5  — Th  n  a  first 
for  Arakanese  an  1  Cb  n  In  4U  K  n  d 
partmeut  tounl  1  t  S  nl  Ka  us  fie 
from  peraecntion  in  Burma.  Several  thousands 
baptized.  In  1853  and  1854  (aftet  the  war) 
these  returned  to  Bassein,  and  the  Sandoway 
Mission  was  discontinned  in  1854.  In  1888  it 
was  reopened  for  Ch'ins,  Kemwees,  Burraans, 
and  Arakanese. 

10.  Am.  1824-Gl.  — Begun  by  Judson  and 
Price  in  1824,  but  broken  up  by  the  war  ot 
1824-2G  :  again  started  by  Kincuid  in  1833.  hut 
closed  in  1837  ;  in  1850,  but  closed  by  second 
war  ;  resumed  in  1855.  but  relinquished  in  1861 

11.  The  'Muqii  Mission,  1836.— Conducted 
with  slight  sucbess  till  1866  :  since  that  time 
has  prospered  so  greatly  that  it  is  now  the 
largest  single  Protestant  mission  in  the  world, 
with  72  churches  and  33,838  communicants, 

12.  Mission  lo  Franct,  1834.— After  55  yeais 
of  faithful  labor  there  are  5  stations,  38  oat- 
stationa.  10  churches.  800  members. 

13.  The  Ckrmm  Mission,  1834.— Rev.  J.  G. 
Oncken,  founder.  Extends  all  over  Central 
Europe.  It  has  now  11  missions,  606  preachers, 
112  oiinrches,  and  20,990  members. 

14.  Mission  to  Qrtece,  1836.— Patras,  Corfu, 
Zante.  and  Athens.  American  miseionaries  at 
first,  but  their  success  was  small,  end  they 
withdrew  in  1866.  Suspended  for  fifteen  yeara. 
Native  missionary  appointed  in  1871,  but  mis- 
sion relinquished  in  1886. 

15.  Assam,  183C.— At  first  the  Assamese  and 
Singpho  Mission.  The  Garo  Mission  was  added 
in  1867,  and  the  Naga  Mission  in  1868.  Kohl 
Mission  commenced  in  1889.  All  are  lloniisb- 
ing,  with  30  churches  and  1,900  members. 

16.  SuKsctn,  183T-46.— Three  missions:  Sgau 
Karen,  1837  ;  Pwo  Karen,  1849  ;  Burman,  1854, 
The  Karens,  persecuted  and  driven  out  of  Bnr- 
ma  by  the  officials,  escaped  to  Arakan,  where 
some  thousands  were  baptized  aod  organized 
into  churches.  After  the  -war  in  1853-55  these 
returned  to  Bassein  province,  and  under  excel- 
lent inan^ement  theie  are  now  (1890),  in  the 
3  departnienta,  12  missionaries,  169  preachers, 
107  self-supporting  thurclies,  10,080  membera. 

17.  tiaulherii  C'l.iiui  Mssion,  1836-42.  —  At 
Macao,  1836  ;  Hong  Kong,  1842-Cl  ;  Canton, 
1844,  and  Swatow,  1861-00.  Connected  wilh 
Bangkok  from  the  iiist.  At  Swntiiw  and  ita  out- 
station  there  were,  in  1880,  12  missionaries,  26 
native  preachers,  2  churches,  ],]38  members,  10 
schools.  163  scholars.  This  exclusive  of  a  ftout. 
ishing  mission  among  the  Hakkas,  established 
in  1882. 

18.  Ensiern  Ckinn  Mission,  1843. — Ningpo 
and  three  sub  stations—Shaohing,  Kinhwa  and 
Huchan  ;  21  stations,  23  missionaries,  30  na- 
tive helpers,  14  churches,  384  members. 
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19.  Western  Cliina. 
piovince,  just  c 

20.  Ihnzoda,  1853.— Two  misBJona,  Burmnn 
and  Sgan  Karen  ;  7  miaaionaries,  77  oat-sta- 
tions, 55  native  helpera,  69  chnrohes  (68  of  them 
Earan),  2.350  members,  38  scboola,  1,312 pupils. 

21.  Sltaeijyln,  1853.— Mostly  Karen  ;  on  the 
SituDg  River  ;  5  missioaaiies,  35  native  helpers, 
35  out' stations,  35  churches,  1,520  members,  34 
sobools,  744  pupils. 

22.  Froine,  1854,  on  the  /ruioodi.— Burman 
Mission  ;  4  miasionaries,  8  native  helpers,  6 
chnrohes,  374  memberB,  all  Burmans. 

23.  'I'kongze,  1855. — Prome  and  Rangoon  R.R. ; 
2  missionaries,  both  ladies,  wbn  liave  mauuged 
the  mission  entirely  from  the  first  ;  7  native 
preachers,  1  church  (self-supporting),  387  mem- 
bers, all  Biitmana,  acknowledged  to  be  the  best- 
conducted  inisHion  in  Burma. 

24.  Tbun^oo,  1^53. — Five  separate  missions — 
Barman,  Faku  Karen,  Bghai  Karen,  Red  Karen, 
and  Shan.  Scriptures  translated  in  all  except 
the  Red  Knren,  and  portions  in  this.  In  all  the 
departments  there  are  16  miasionnrlea,  187  na- 
tive preachers  and  helpers,  HM  oat-stations,  141 
chntches,  5,396  members  ;  64  of  the  churches 
are  aelf  aapporting,  79  are  not. 

25.  The  Mission  (o  Sineden,  1848.— First 
cbnruh  constituted,  1854  ;  mission  organized. 
1855  ;  transferred  from  Am,  Bapt.  Pub.  Soc.  to 
Am.  Baptist  Missionary  Union  in  1866  ;  now  has 
branch  missions  in  Norway,  Denmaik,  Finland, 
and  Lapland.  Extraordinary  growth  in  24  years. 
In  Sweden  oJone  in  1888-89  there  were  19  asso- 
ciations, 517  ministers,  516  churches,  208  houses 
of  worship.  33,521  lu embers ;  uontri buttons, 
$85,438.  The  branch  missions  would  give  over 
2,000  more. 

26.  Japan,  1872 ;  Yokohama,  Tokio,  1874  ; 
Kobe.  1881  ;  ifendoi,  1884 ;  Sliinumostki,  I8H6  , 
Merloka,  1887  ;  Hachinohei,  1889 ;  Yamaguchi 
1890,  .Vemtiro,  1890.— All  these  stations  well 
manned— 41  missionaries,  29  native  preachers, 
10  churches,  905  members,  6  schools,  216  pupils, 
and  a  theological  school  at  Yokohama. 

27.  Zifloit,  1876.— Pno  Karen;  2  churches  4 
native  preachers,  232  members,  6  schools  114 
scholars, 

28.  Maabin.  1879.— A  new  town  in  the  delta  of 
the  Irawadi,  but  rapidly  growing.  It  had  in 
1889  12  native  preachers,  15  churches,  G79  mem- 
bers |Pwo  Karen).  6  schools,  81  pupils. 

29.  Tha-lone,  1880,  is  on  the  Salwen,  near 
Moulmein.  It  is  a  mission  for  Karens  and 
ToongLhoos,  and  is  conducted  by  Misa  E.  Law- 
rence Kelley.  It  has  3  native  preachers,  1 
church,  and  26  members.  Itis  the  only  Toung- 
thoo  church  in  Burma. 

30.  Bhamo,  1877.— On  the  Upper  Irawttdi,  180 
miles  above  Muodalay  and  200  miles  from  Yun- 
nan, in  Southwestern  China.  The  mission 
met  with  many  disasters,  but  now  promises 
success.  It  is  principally  devoted  to  the 
Kach'ins.  It  had,  in  1889,  7  missionaries,  4 
native  preachers,  1  church,  57  members.  There 
is  a  large  Shan  population  there. 

31.  The  Mission  to  the  Shana.—Thia  mission 
had  no  fixed  abidingplace  until  1890,  when  a 
mission  was  established  in  Thebaw,  the  capital 
of  the  Shan  States,  and  others  are  to  be  com- 
menced at  once.  The  Shans  are  very  numerous 
in  Northeastern  Burma,  Western  China,  and 
Siam.  The  Bible  has  been  translated  into  their 
language. 

3'i.  Pegu,  1877,  is  the  aeat  of  a  mission  to  the 
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ancient  people  of  Burma,  i 
rujers.     ic  is  now  the  only  mission   to  them. 
Churches,  2  ;  members,  148  ;  schools,  3  ;   pu- 
pils. 78. 

33.  Mandatay,  1886.— The  present  capital  of 
Burma,  a  city  of  180,000  inhabitants,  is  destined 
to  be  one  of  the  lai^est  missions  in  Burma. 
From  it  ready  access  can  be  had  to  Bnrmans, 
Ch'ms.  Kemmees,  Shans,  Red  Karens,  and  Chi- 
nese, etc.     It  has  now  1  church  and  80  members. 

34.  2%oi/elmj;o(Ch'ins),  1887;  Mj/inayan,  1887 ; 
Sagaing,  1888  (both  Burman)  ;  Meiktilu,  1889, 
and  Yemeihen,  1889,  are  stations  newly  estab- 
lished and  favorably  sitnated  for  future  and,  in 
some  cases,  rapid  growth.  Probably  there  are 
not  now  more  than  200  members  in  the  four  sla- 

35.  TAnrrauaddjr,  set  oft  from  Henzada  in  1889, 
is  a  flourishing  Karen  Mission,  with  2  mission- 
aries, 21  churches,  584  members,  9  schools,  234 
pupils. 

36.  TVie  Mission  to  Spain,  started  in  1870, 
has,  from  political  revolutions  and  disturbances, 
the  efforts  of  political  demagogues  to  use  it, 
and  the  treachery  and  defection  of  some  of  the 
native  leaders,  been  greatly  disabled,  but  is  re- 
covering to  some  extent  It  has  three  stations — 
Barcelona  Figueras  and  La  Eacala  It  has  6 
preachers  3  churches  and  100  members  and  a 
few  others  in  disbanded  churches  m  Madrid 
and  elsewhere 

37.  The  ionjo  Ifiia ion -Founded  in  1878, 
transferred  to  the  Miasionary  Union  in  1884 
Among  the  different  tribes  on  (he  Congo  River, 
from  its  mouth  to  Stanley  Falls,  1,'iOO  miles 
above,  8  stations,  39  miasionariea,  5  native 
preachers,  5  churches,  386  members,  10  schools, 
471  pupils.  It  is  destined  to  be  a  powerful 
mission  for  the  millions  of  Central  Africa 

38  Dfnmark  -Originally  a  branch  of  the 
German  Miasion,  set  off  as  an  independent  mis- 
sion in  1887  It  has  now  58  preachers,  18  of 
them  ordained  ,  21  churches,  2,710  members. 

30  Jtussia  — \lso  B,  branch  o£  the  German 
Mission  till  1888  ,  now  independent.  It  is 
suffering  from  the  persecution  of  the  Buaaian 
(Greek)  Church  hut  is  doing  good  missionary 
■worK  in  the  regions  beyond.  It  had.  in  1889, 
97  preachers,  25  of  them  ordained  ;  45  churches, 
scattered  all  over  Russia  ;  16,882  members. 

American  Bupttit  Publlcaitoii  So- 
ciety, The— Headquarters,  1420  Chestnut 
Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  American  Baptist  Publication  Society  maa 
organized  in  the  city  of  Washington.  D.  C..  in 
1824.  Its  original  name  was  the  "  Baptist  Gen- 
eral Tract  Society."  Its  beginnings  were  very 
small.  It  did  not  contemplate  anything  mora 
than  the  publication  of  a  few  denominational 
tracts  and  their  circulation,  generally  gratui- 
tously, among  the  people.  The  receipts  of  tba 
first  year  were  $373.80.  It  contemplated  no 
missionary  work.  The  society  was  removed  to 
Philadelphia  in  December,  1826,  where  it  has 

During  the  first  20  years  of  its  esistenoe  the 
society,  whose  annual  receipts  did  not  averi^e 
more  than  $9,000,  bad  a  Benevolent  account 
amounting  for  the  20  years  to  t8,565  (an  aver- 
age of  abowt  $428  a  ^ear  though  gradually  in- 
creasing). Most  of  these  sums  were  contributed 
by  benevolent  individuals  and  churches  for  the 
circulation  of  tracts,  denominational  books  and 
Bibles  among  the  churches  and  congr^^tioua 
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tbronghont  the  country,  and  after  1840  tor  tlie 
partial  payment  of  culpurteiirs,  iTliis  society 
claims  to  have  been  tbe  first  in  tliis  country  to 
employ  colporteurs.)  A  portion  of  tbeae  be. 
nevolent  C'>ritri1nitinn>i  were  also  used  iu  send 
ing  tiacta,  books,  and  Bibles  in  the  Gem  an  and 
Swedish  lauguages  lo  UermaDy  and  s>edea 
vbere  tbere  was  nu  nrgent  ciiU  tor  tbeiu 

It  was  not  uulil  tbe  close  of  the  tbird  letade 
of  its  history,  in  ISii4,  that  the  missionary  fcorL 
of  the  society  was  orgauiied  and  kept  Sep  rate 
from  the  Basiness  Department.  This  Mission 
ary  Department  was  to  coudnct  tliree  kinds  of 
missiouary  work  :  1.  Tbe  distribution  of  Bibles 
and  other  religions  books  among  the  poor  ;  2. 
The  organization  of  Sunday-schools,  and  the 
supplying  ihem  with  Sunday-school  books  ond 
Bibles  ;  i.  Aiding  in  the  circulation  of  tbe 
Scriptures  and  religions  books  in  foreign  conn- 
But  the  progress  was  very  slow.  In  1857-58 
the  receipts  of  the  Business  Department  were 
only  $43,116.21,  and  o(  the  Missionary  or  Be- 
nevolent Department,  only  ^14,072.17,  and  a 
latge  part  of  this  was  from  the  Business  De- 
partment. Moreover,  these  amounts  were  con- 
siderably in  advance  of  any  previous  receipts. 
It  was  a  critical  time  with  the  society.  The 
financial  panic  o(  1857  was  Just  passing,  busi- 
ness was  prostrated,  and  the  society  iD  debt. 
Tbe  corresponding  secretary,  the  depository 
agent  nnd  the  tieasurei  had  all  resigned.  In 
May,  1857,  Bev.  Benjamin  Gritllth  was  elected 
corresponding  secretary  and  proved  remarkitbly 
well  adapted  to  the  place.  In  a  short  time  lie 
adi  d  t  bis  duties  as  secretary  the  direction 
an  1  g  D  al  management  of  tbe  Editorial,  I'Db- 
1  k  Sales  aud  Benevolent  departments,  and 
h  has  tained  this  fivefold  duty  ever  since. 
In  th  3  years  which  have  passed  since  he  took 
t&  tb  annual  receipts  of  the  society  have 
a\  n  d  from  $56,213  to  $62(5,320,  or  about 
tw  1  f  Id  ;  the  Business  Department  from 
^2  116  to  $161,342,  or  about  eleven-fold  ;  the 
Benevolent  or  Missionary  Department  (includ- 
ii^  the  recently  organized  Bible  Department) 
from  $14,07-2  to  $165,01S,  or  nearly  twelvefold  ; 
and  the  capital  or  net  assets  of  the  society'  from 
about  $8,000  to  $791,692,  or  ninety-ninefold. 
But  we  have  to  do  only  with  tbe  Missionary 
Department  of  tbe  society.  From  the  com- 
mencement of  Dr.  Griffitli's  secretaryship  there 
was  an  increase  in  the  missiouary  receipts  from 
outside  contributions,  but  owing  to  the  Civil 
War  and  the  great  deoiands  upon  tbe  society, 
the  increase  was  not  large  until  18G4,  when  the 
Missionary  Department  was  more  efficiently 
or^nized,  new  colporteurs  and  Sunday  school 
missionaries  were  put  into  the  field,  aud  larger 
grants  made  to  foreign  missionary  fields.  In  that 
year  the  receipts  of  that  department  were  dou- 
bled, being  $31,101,  and  from  that  time  forward 
there  was  a  steady  and  rapid  increase,  rising 
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sionary Department,  either  in  hooks  or  money. 
Since  1881  a  special  Bible  Department  has  been 
organized,  with  a  secretary  who  raises  money 
for  the  circulation  of  the  Scriptures  in  our  own 
and  foreign  lands.  By  agreement  with  the 
American  Baptist  Missionary  Union  and  the 
Foreign  Mission  Board  of  the  Southern  Baptist 


Convention  all  the  money  for  the  circulation  of 
the  Scriptures  iii  foreign  languages  is  paid  over 
lo  theui  ;  the  remainder  is  expended  under  the 
direction  of  the  missionaries  of  tbe  Publication 
'Society.  Tbe  rrceipls  of  tills  Bible  Department 
foe  1889  were  $34,595,  The  present  methods 
oC  tbe  society,  in  its  missionor^r  and  Bible  work, 
are  these  ;  1.  A  Sonday-scbool  missionary  is 
I  ppointed  for  each  State  or  Territory  supported 
bj  tbe  society.  He  surveys  his  -whole  field  aud 
sen  is  to  each  destitnte  place  a  colporteur,  who 
visits  preaches,  organizes  Sunday- schools,  and 
with  the  Bid  of  the  Bible  colporteur  pro vidts 
for  the  supply  of  Bibles  and  Testaments  ;  and 
a  Sunday-school  library,  either  as  a  gift  or  by 
the  contribution  of  enough  for  tbe  purchase  of 
another  library  of  equal  valne.  If  the  field  is  a 
proniising  one  a  chnrch  is  organized,  lo  which 
iurtlier  help  is  accorded.  2.  Tbe  establishment 
of  a  Children's  Day  in  June  and  a  Bible  Day 
in  November,  tor  raising  funds  by  tbe  Baptist 
Sabbath -schools  tor  these  special  objects.  3, 
The  formation  of  Women's  Bible  Bands  for  the 
promotion  of  this  mission  enterprise,  includ- 
ing, in  many  cases,  the  distincth-  missionary 
work  of  reading  the  Bible  lo  luo  po^ir.  4. 
Special  efforts  tu  promote  the  circulation  ol  the 
Bible  among  tbe  Ireedmen  of  tbe  South. 

Bnt  tlie  missionary  work  of  Ihe  society  is  not 
confined  to  the  United  States  of  America.  As 
early  as  1843,  German  tracts  and  pamphlets 
were  seat  to  Hev.  3.  G,  Oncken,  Ihe  founder  of 
the  Baptist  Mission  in  Germany,  nbicbhas  since 
extended  so  widely  over  Central  Eui-ope. 
Further  grants  of  books,  and  stereotype  plates, 
and  money  were  sent  to  him  from  time  to  time, 
and  his  depository  at  Hambui^.  carried  on  for 
35  years,  became  a  means  of  enlightenment  to 
all  Germany  and  other  n  "  '  '^  "" 

mission  work  there  was, 
control  of  the  America 
Union  ;  but  in  1878,  win 

aside  from  his  work  by  8450  nnd  feebleness,  and 
made  over  his  establishment  to  the  Bund,  or 
General  Missionary  Association,  that  body  sent 
tor  Philip  W.  fiieke],  D.D.,  nu  eminent  German 
pastor  of  Cleveland,  0  ,  to  take  charge  of  it 
as  the  Oeneml  Superintendent  of  Missions  at 
Hamburg,  and  appealed  to  the  Publication  So- 
ciety to  assume  bis  support,  without  which  the 
enterprise  nas  in  danger  of  tailing.  The  so- 
ciety responded,  assuming  his  support  for  three 
years,  then  for  another  three  years,  and  now  have 
put  him  permanently  on  their  list.  They  have 
also  granted  aid  to  the  Publication  Department 
at  Hamburg. 

In  1855  Itev.  Andreas  Wibei^  (deceased  in 
1887),  a  Lutheran  minister  in  Sweden,  who  had 
become  a  Baptist,  bnt  had  not  been  allowed  to 
preach  in  Sweden  and  had  come  lo  America, 
was  sent  to  Sweden  b.v  the  society  as  a  mission- 
ary colporteur,  with  four  others.  In  1866  the 
Mission  iu  Sweden  was  trnnsterred  to  the  Mis- 
sionacy  Union,  at  which  time  there  were  17li 
Baptist  clinrches  there,  w-itli  6,606  members. 
Dr.  Wiberg  devoted  his  whole  time  thencefor- 
-ward  to  instruction  in  theology  and  to  editorial 
work.  In  1882  a  second  cEdl  came  to  the  so- 
ciety from  Sweden  to  sustain  Kev.  Jonas  Stad- 
ling  as  a  Publication  missionary  tlieie,  to  in- 
augurate and  conduct  a  publishing  and  colpor- 
teur work.  The  society  responded,  and  still 
aids  in  his  support.  Work  baa  also  been  done 
by  special  missionaries  in  Italy  (now  trans- 
ferred to  other  hands)  ;  in  Mexico,  by  colpor- 
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teiirs  ;  in  British  Colnmbia  Rtitl  Manitoba,  New 
BcHusnick,  and  in  Norway  ;  bat  not  to  a larpe 
anioant.  In  1883  the  society  sent  Kev.  J,  IS. 
Haygooiii,  U.D..  aa  a  missionary  ojlpottenr  ami 
evangelist,  to  Turkey.  He  was  stationed  at 
Cmstantinople.  He  offered  himself  to  the  MiS' 
siouary  Union,  bat  the;  did  not  feel  at  liberty 
to  employ  him  in  that  field,  where  liia  mission 
would  be  o  violation  ol  the  ei.isting  amity  be- 
tween the  Union  and  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  Dr. 
Haygooni  lias  now  retnmed  to  this  country  ; 
but  the  society  is  still  sustaining  missionary 
colporteurs  and  evangelists  at  Arabkir,  Erze- 
ronm.  Tern  and  Baghcliejuk,  in  Bithynia,  all  in 
the  field  of  the  Turkish  Missions  of  the  Ameri. 
cnn  Board.  They  are  all  professedly  mission- 
aries to  the  Armenians.  Their  sajaries,  which 
in  1S80  amonuted  to  £3,855,  are  said  to  have 
been  contributed  for  this  special  purpose  by 
friends. 

The  anionut  received  for  missionary  and  Bible 
work  from  the  organization  of  the  society  to 
April  1,  1889,  was  S2,18fi.7oV.90. 

American  Bible  Society.— Headquar- 
ters, Bible  House,  Astor  Place,  New  York  City, 
N,  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 

Undenominational,  representing  all  the  evan. 
gelical  communities  of  the  United  States.  Com- 
bines both  home  and.  foreign  work. 

Income  Cor  year  closing  March  31st,  1890, 
1597.603,05. 

Histar!/. — Prior  to  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence, the  Aiiierican  colonies  of  Great 
Britain  had  been  dependent  on  the  mother 
country  for  all  their  English  Bibles.  The  hos- 
tilities which  ensued  cut  ofE  the  supply  of  books 
printed  in  London,  nnd  a  memorial  was  ad- 
dressed to  the  Continental  Congress  urging  that 
body  to  undertake  the  publication  of  on  edition 
of  the  Scriptures.  The  committee  to  which  the 
matter  was  referred,  after  consultation  with 
printers  in  Philadelphia,  reported  that  the  cost 
of  an  edition  of  the  Bible  would  exceed  £10,000 
and  that  neither  Uie  type  north    p  p  11 

be  procured  in  this  country,  but  mm     d  d 

the  purohaae,  at  the  expense  ot  C  ng  ss  f 
20,000   copies   in   Holland,   Scotl      d  1 

where.     During  the  next   thirty  p        t 

enterprise   did  much   to   meet   tl      imra  d 
wants  of  the  nation,  but  failed  oE  t  h 

the  homes  of  inditference  and  p         tj       Th 
organiiation  of  the  British  and  F        t,     B  bl 
Society  early  in  this  century  serv  A     t 
a  stimulas  and  a  model  to  Am  ph  1 

thrapists.  and  niimeroas  local  B  bl  t 

M'ere  formed  with  the  well-defined  bj  t  fp  t 
tin"  the  Scriptures  into  every  destitute  family 
within  the  immediate  circle  of  their  direct  infln. 
ence.  nud  through  the  thinly  settled  regions  on 
the  frontier. 

Samuel  J.  Mills,  one  of  the  four  who,  at  the 
haystack  prayer  meeting  at  WLlltBms  College, 
gave  the  impulse  that  resulted  in  the  formation 
of  the  A.  B.  C.  P,  M.,  after  hisgraduation  from 
Andover  Seminary  in  181'2  matle  two  tours  of 
iuvestigation,  and  the  report  that  the  number 
of  families  found  without  the  Bible  far  puceeded 
all  espectfttiou!?  raised  a  deei>  conviction  that 
some  more  efficient  means  must  be  found  for 
meeting  the  want. 

Eiirly  in  181G  Elias  Boudinot,  President  of 
the  New  Jersey  Bible  Society  (formed  in  1809). 
made  a  public  commnnicatinn  in  favor  of  a  na- 
tional Bible  movement.     The  New  York  Bible 
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Society  (1809)  followed  this  with  formal  action, 
resulting  in  the  calling  ot  a  convention,  which 
met  May  8th,  ISlii,  in  the  consistory  of  the 
Reformed  Dutch  Church  in  Uardun  Street,  and 
organized  the  Amfiican  Bible  Society.  Thirty- 
five  local  organizations  united  in  this  action, 
and  eighty-four  became  auxiliary  to  it  during 
the  first  year  of  its  existence. 

In  the  earlier  years  the  offices  of  the  Society 
were  in  the  lower  part  of  New  York,  but  the 
great  increase  of  work  necessitated  belter  ac- 
commodations, and  in  1853  it  took  possessinn 
of  the  commodious  building  known  as  the  Bible 
House,  Astor  Place.  New  York  City.  The  build- 
ing is  of  brick,  with  sandstone  copincs.  six 
stories  in  height,  and  affords  all  the  necessary 
room  for  the  processes  of  manufacturing  and 
for  the  storage  of  plates  and  printed  volumes. 
Here  also  are  the  olSces  of  the  Society  and  the 
Managers'  Boom,  with  a  valuable  collection  of 
portraits  and  a  unique  library  of  nearly  five 
thousand  books,  composed  principally  of  Bibles 
and  Testaments  in  many  languages.  Rooms 
not  needed  for  the  Society's  business  ate  occu- 
pied by  tenants,  so  many  ot  whom  are  actively 
engaged  in  missionary  operations  that  the  Bible 
House  has  long  been  known  as  a  central  point 
of  Christian  work.  The  outlay  involved  in  the 
purchase  of  this  property  and  the  erection  of 
the  Bible  House  was  provided  for  by  individual 
subscriptions  made  for  the  purpose  and  by 
rentals  received  after  its  completion,  no  funds 
raised  for  the  publication  and  distribution  be- 
ing invested  in  it.  The  cost  of  some  recent 
improvements  has  been  met  by  a  temporary  loan, 
to  be  liquidated  in  time  by  the  increased 
rentals,  which  for  many  years  have  siifficed  to 
pay  the  salaries  of  the  executive  officers,  so  that 
donations  may  go  directly  into  the  work  ot  the 
Society. 

ConstittUion  antl  Organization,— 
The  American  Bible  Society  is  an  organiiation 
incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New 
York  for  the  sole  puipose  of  publishing  and  cir- 

1  t    g  the  Holy  Scriptures  everywhere  without 

t  comment.     Its  endeavors  are  directed 

p  ly  to  the  circniation  of  the  Scriptures  in 

II  p  t  the  United  States  and  Territories, 

by  sal  It  cost  to  those  who  are  able  to  pur- 
has  I  by  free  gifts  to  the  destitute.  At  the 
snro  t  .  it  looks  beyond  to  other  lands,  Chris- 
t  M  hanimednn,  and  pagan,  and  seeks  every 
pp  t  ty  which  the  providence  ot  God 
ff  1  f  r  promoting  Ibe  distribution  of  the 
I  book  amot^  all  nations  in  their  own 
ul  r  tongues,  ^'hile  it  has  a  valuable 
\  1 1  a,  with  presses  and  ample  facilities  for 
printing  and  binding,  it  is  a  charitable  and  not 
a  money-making  institulion,  being  required  by 
its  taws  tu  put  the  prices  of  all  its  publications 
as  low  as  [lossible.  and  practically  selling  them 
at  lower  prices  than  would  be  charged  if  all  the 
ordinary  elements  of  cost  were  taken  into  ac- 
count. It  is  also  unsectarian  in  its  organization 
and  in  its  work,  reaching  out  for  the  supply  of 
the  destitute  without  regard  to  denominational 
peculiarities,  and  opening  the  way  for  mission- 
aries of  every  name  to  follow  up  the  teachings 
of  the  Scriptures  with  their  own  explanations 
and  with  the  permanent  institutions  of  Chris- 
tianity. 

The  business  of  the  Society  is  conducted  by 
a  Board  of  Managers  consisting  of  thirty-six 
laymen,  residents  of  New  York  or  its  vicinity, 
one  fourth  of  whom  go  out  oE  office  every  year, 
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but  may  be  ro-eiected.  Any  miniattr  of  the 
Gospel  who  has  been  made  a  lite-member  bj- 
tlie  coatribution  of  thirty  dollars  is  entitled  to 
be  present  and  vote  at  the  monthly  meetings  of 
the  Board,  with  all  the  power  of  an  elected 
mAnager. 

Uiiiters  of  biisinees  are  prepared  for  the  con- 
nidemtion  of  this  Board  by  standing  cummit- 
IBBS.  aaually  composed  of  seven  mrmbers.  on 
Yersijns,  Finance,  Publication,  Distribution, 
A^i'ncies,  Leifacies,  Auxiliaries,  and  Accoonts. 
Tiiiae  corresponding  secretaries,  a  treasurer 
an  i  a  (jeneral  agent  devote  tboir  entire  time  to 
■Hid  interests  of  the  Society.  The  general  agent 
has  the  immediate  oversight  of  the  purchase  uf 
maleriida  nnd  the  mnnafauture  of  books.  The 
majhinery  and  presses  have  a  capacity  for  the 
proJacliou  ot  about  3,000.000  volumes  of  tlie 
iicriptures,  large  and  small ;  but  the  actual 
nearly  produuCion  is  only  about  one  half  that 
amount,  or,  in  round  numbers,  350,000  Bibles, 
4  >0,000  Testaments,  and  lOO.OOO  portions.  The 
priiiliag  at  the  Bible  House  is  usually  done  froni 
plates  which  have  been  prepared  with  great 
cave,  special  pains  being  taken  with  the  proof- 
reading. 

iHelhodit  of  Work:  Ilome.—l.  Auxiliary 
societies,  numbering  abouttivo  thousand,  located 
in  all  parta  of  the  United  States,  have  always 
Vjeen  the  chief  reliance  of  the  Society  in  its 
liome  work.  They  purchase  their  Scriptures  at 
a  small  discount  from  the  Bible  House  in  Kew 
York,  and  sell  them  at  depositories  or  by  col- 
porteurs or  voluntary  agents,  always  at  the 
Society's  prices,  jneeting  the  expense  involved 
by  collections  and  subscriptions.  They  are 
expected  to  see  that  their  own  districts  are 
well  supplied,  and  then  to  donate  any  sur- 
plus revenue  to  the  parent  Society  for  its  gen- 
eral work.  2.  Twenty  district  superintendents 
have  general  oversight  of  the  work  of  the 
auxiliaries,  superintend  colporteurs,  and  col- 
lect  funds.  3.  A  number  of  Bible  societies  not 
auxiliary  look  to  the  general  Society  for  their 
Scriptures,  and  rel'  f  m     h 

though  not  a  large  m  p 

HO  low  as  to  allow 
boobseller.      5.  Qra        to 
and  individuals  for 
Firreiiin. — 1.    Dire 

only  two  special  a  L 

La  Plnta.     That  n  an 

until  now  ii  has  it  es  L 

Plata,  Brazil,  Vene  ru 

Turkey,  Persia,  Chi  m  es 

agencies  are,   some 

Imve  the  charge  of  ns  tn 

faoture  of  Bibles,  as 

tion.  chiefly  thron  rs         m  g 

for  1883. 386  persons.     2.  IndireU,  thron„h  the 

various  missionary  societies  that  natnrally  look 

to  it  as  an  American  organization  for  assistance 

in  their  Bible  work,  or  through  other  local  Bible 

societies — '.(/.,  the  Russian  Bible  Society.     This 

takes  the  form  of  grants  of  Scriptures  when  the 

versions  used  are  published  by  the  Society,  and 

sums   of   money  for   expense  of  colportage  or 

purchase  of   Scriptures  not  published  by  the 

Society, 

In  the  foreign  field  the  aim  is  always  to  work 
in  complete  liatraoay  with  other  oi^anizations 
of  whatever  kind  that  have  the  same  end  in 
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view.  Whether  at  home  or  abroad,  it  is  the 
conviction  of  the  Sociely  thiit  lhi>  best  re«ulls 
are  reached  by  s'lk  ratlier  than  by  free  distri- 
bution. This  does  not  preclude  special  grants, 
but  such  arc  discouraged  rather  than  encour. 

VefnioHs  and  Translations  of  the 
Jtibte  Circulatetl.—Aa  early  as  J818  plates 
of  the  New  Testament  in  Spanish  were  pro- 
cured for  the  Spanish -speaking  nations  of 
America,  and  at  the  same  time  provision  was 
made  for  giving  the  printed  Gospel  to  some 
tribes  of  North  American  Indians.  Others  fol- 
lowed, until  the  whole  nnmber  comprises  more 
than  eighty  Ini^ui^jes  and  dialects.  Many  of 
these  have  been  printed  on  the  Society's  own 
presses,  or  immediately  at  its  own  expense, 
while  others  have  been  printed  or  purchased  by 
means  of  grants  to  missionary  societies.  At  New 
York  it  has  printed  the  entire  Bible  in  English, 
French,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  Welsh,  German, 
Danish,  Rivediah,  Beval-Esthonian,  Armenian, 
Arabic,  Zulu,  and  Hawaiian  ;  also  the  New 
Testament  in  Italian,  Bohemian,  Dulgari.in, 
Slavonic,  Ancient  Syriac  and  Modem  Syriac  ; 
also  for  the  Indians  of  North  America,  the  Da- 
kota Bible,  the  Muskokee  and  Ojibwa  New 
Testament,  the  Cherokee  and  Choctaw  New 
Testament,  with  portions  of  the  Old  Testament, 
besides  smaller  portions  in  Seneca,  Klohawk, 
and  Nez  Perces.  Versionu  of  parta  of  the  Bible 
have  also  been  printed  in  Arrawack  and  Crcolesn 
for  South  America  ;  in  Dikple,  Beng.i,  Jlponijwe, 
and  Grebo  for  Africa ;  in  Jaranese,  and  in  the 
dialects  of  Kusaie,  Fonape,  and  the  Marshall, 
Mortlock,  and  Gilbert  islands.  Its  foreign 
operations  include  also  the  circulation  of  vari- 
ous copies  manufactured  at  its  e^ense  abroad 
among  which  may  be  mentioned  the  Classical 
(Bridgman  and  Culbertson),  the  Mandarin,  the 
coUoquials  of  Canton,  Poochow,  Soochow, 
Swatow,  Nin^po,  Amoy,  and  Shanghai,  in 
China ;  the  Japanese,  Siamese.  Corean,  and 
Mongolian  ;  the  Hindi,  Urdu,  and  other  Ian- 
g  I  and  Ceylon,  and  the  Turkish, 

m  h,   Graico  -  Turkish,   Azerbijau, 

Modern  Armenian,  Koordish  and 
H  1,  in  the  Levant. 

on  of  these  versions  have  been 

p  m  ssionaries  of  different  societies, 

publication  having  been  cor- 
by  the  Society  whenever  it  has 
Within  the  first  seven  years 
$  hus  expended.      The  establish- 

m  in  t  foreign  agencies  has  lessened 

m  aid  directly  to  the  Missionary 

Boar        b  e  Society  always  looks  to  the 

m  every  name  for  the  hearty  co- 

rn it  has  received  in  the  post,  and 

Board  will  favor  versions  in  any 
in  point  o(  fidelity  and  catho- 
licity shall  be  conformed  to  the  principles  upon 
which  the  American  Bible  Society  was  origi- 
nally founded,"  ordinarily  no  translation  is 
printed  and  published  until  a  committee  of 
missionaries  or  other  persons  skilled  in  the  Ian. 
guage  have  given  it  their  approbation. 

The  pnblicalions  of  the  Society  are  the  Bible 
Sociely  Record  (monthly),  the  usual  Annual  Ue- 
ports.  Manual,  Jubilee  Memorial  (1867),  and 
specimen  verses  of  languages  and  dialects. 

Statemfnt  of  Foreign  Agencies,— 
SpisisE  SotiTH  Ahebica,  or  Lv  Plata,  agency, 
with  headquarters  at  Buenos  Ayres  and  Callao. 
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This  iQcluiles  Urnguay,  PaT^aay,  Ai^entine 
Iie])ublic.  Bolivia.  South  Brazil,  Chili,  Peru, 
and  Ecnador.  Nortll  Brazil  and  Venezuela  are 
se])arute  ngeiicieij. 

Lnterrst  in  the  Spaniah  colonies  o£  America 
led  the  Society  113  earty  as  1818  to  procure  phites 
and  [iriut  the  New  Testnuient  itt  Spanish,  and 
in  aul>ser]uent  years  lai^e  nnmbera  of  books 
were  sent  to  various  correspondents  in  South 
Aiiiecioik  TEiey  were  received  with  sucli  favor 
that  the  demand  often  exceeded  the  supply  ; 
metcLnnts  bought  for  tlieir  customers,  and 
statt'snieu  and  officials  favored  the  circulation 
of  tbe  llible  nud  its  use  in  common  schools. 
After  a  time  revolution,  political  dissension, 
and  the  exclusion  of  the  apocryphal  books, 
caused  this  welcome  to  ubntp. 

Between  1833  and  183li  Sir,  Isaac  W.  Wheel- 
wright visited  the  pciueipal  towns  along  the 
wesii^rn  coast  of  Soutli  America,  on  the  i^ent  of 
the  Society.  From  1854  to  1857  Rev.  R,  Mont- 
salvatge  served  the  Society  in  VeneznelH  and 
Granada.  Kev.  David  H.  Wheeler  was  sent  to 
Nicaragua  in  1851!,  but  unfortunately  soon  lost 
hia  life.  In  1857  Eav,  D.  V.  Collins  visited  tbe 
southern  part  oC  Soutb  America,  but  became 
discouraged  after  a  few  months.  In  1»76  Rev, 
J.   de   Pftlma   made   a   four  of   exploration    in 

In  IHGl'Mr,  Amlrew  U.  Milne  became  agent 
for  Uruguay  and  the  Argentine  Ilepublic,  and 
the  field  under  his  charge  has  been  extended  to 
include  Paraguay,  Bolivia,  and  the  south  of 
Brazil.  In  1SI36  he  visited  the  other  republics 
and  sold  7,812  volumes  of  Scripture  (or  which 
l.fiis  were  ooinplele  Bibles)  in  Veneznela, 
Colombia,  Ecuador,  and  Peru.  Since  June, 
IKfil,  JSIr.  Slilne  has  distributed,  chiefly  by  sale, 
more  than  2U>t,0Wii  volnmes. 

As  one  result  of  his  journey  arouncl  tbe  con- 
tinent, the  Eev.  F.  Penzotti,  wlio  was  his  00m- 
jinnioD  in  travel,  was  stationed  at  Lima  to  look 
after  the  West  Coast ;  and  the  Bev.  William  JI. 
Patterson,  D.D.,  long  a  devoted  missionary  in 
Iklexico,  was  appointed  agent  for  Venezuela, 
with  his  residence  at  Caracas. 

The  territory  included  in  the  agency  is  over 
tn-o-thirda  the  area  of  the  United  States,  and 
has  a  population,  of  lOiSfWiOOO,  a  large  portion 
of  whom  are,  however,  unable  to  read.  The 
Quichua  language,  prevailing  from  Argentine  to 
Ecuador,  is  spoken  exclusively  by  upward  of 
3,IKX1,000  of  people.  The  Scriptures  circulated 
are  mostly  in  the  Spanish  language,  though 
there  is  a  translation  of  the  Gospel  of  John  into 

The  circulation  by  eighteen  regular  colpor- 
teurs in  1S80  was  as  follows  : 


SiiU . , . 


Biblex. 


Portions 


Languages  in  which  the  Scriptures  have 
been  circulated  :  Spanish,  Italian,  Portuguese, 
French,  Ei^lish,  German,  French  Basque, 
Spanish  Basque,  Greek  and  Hebrew. 

Number  of  books  distributed  by  this  agency 
from  its  commencement  to  the  close  of  1RS9, 
2ti7,70l.  Proceeds  from  sales  during  the  same 
lime,  $53,989,08  United  States  gold. 

The  Levant,  including   Europeaa   and   Asi- 
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atio  Turkey,  Eastern  Eoumelia.  a  portion  of 
Bulgaria.  Syria,  and  Egypt.  Headquarters  at 
Coniitantinople.  Sub  agencies  at  Beyront  and 
Alexandria.  The  first  agent  was  Kev.  Simeon 
H.  Calhoun,  of  Eeyi-->ut.  appointed  in  1836. 
After  his  resignation,  in  1844,  the  Bible  work 
was  transacted  through  the  missionaries  of  the 
A,  B.  C.  F.  M.,  except  as  the  field  was  covered 
by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  In 
lHo4  Eev.  Chester  N.  Kighter  was  appointed, 
and  made  a  journey  throngh  Greece,  Turkey, 
tlie  Crimea,  E^ypt,  Palestine,  and  Mesopulamia. 
He  died  at  IJiarbetir,  but  his  reports  were  so 
encoun^ing  that  in  Iho  following  year  Bev. 
Isaac  U.  Blis)  was  sent  out  to  take  charge  of  the 
general  work  of  the  Kociely,  with  his  headquar- 
ters  at  Conslantinople.  Under  his  efflcient  su- 
perintendence the  work  of  the  Si^ciety  was 
greatly  enlarged.  The  circulation,  which  was 
'2,5fN)  for  the  first  year,  increased  to  an  averi^ 
of  flliout  50,U(K)  for  the  Inst  ten  years.  Ticenly- 
Jii-e  y-ear.f  in  Vie  Ijfvmit,  publiiibed  in  pamphlet 
torm  by  the  Society,  gives  a  graphic  account  of 
the  work  done. 

There  are  few  agencies  that  reach  go  great  a 
number  of  races  and  languages  as  that  in  the 
Levant.  The  Scriptures  are  constantly  sold  in 
Arabic,  Turkish  (printed  in  three  characters — 
Arabic,  Armenian,  and  Greek),  Armenian  (An- 
cient, Ararat,  and  Modern),  Greek  (Ancient  and 
Modern).  Koordish,  Peraian,  Syriac  (Ancient 
and  Modern),  Hebrew,  Jndwo.Spanish  (Spanish 
printed  in  the  Eabbinio  character  and  used  by 
the  Jews),  Bulgarian,  Slavic,  Boumanian,  Croa- 
tian, Enssian,  besides  all  the  languages  of  Ea- 

Special  versions  have  been  prepared,  some  o[ 
Ibem  of  the  whole  Bible,  as  the  Arabic,  Turkish, 
Armenian,  Bulgarian ;  others  of  portions  in 
special  dialects.  These  have  been  printed  in 
almost  innumerable  editions,  and  made  to  suit 
the  taste  of  every  class  of  men,  from  Ihe  Turkish 
or  Christian  ecclesiastic  to  the  poorest  day 
laborer.  The  total  circulation  of  nearly  1,000,- 
000  copies  has  been  almost  entirety  by  sale,  the 
prices,  however,  being  placed  within  the  reach 
of  tbe  people,  with  comparatively  little  regard 
to  the  cost  of  the  book.  Thus  a  Bible  in  plain 
binding,  which  cokIs  the  Society  $2  for  print- 
ing and  binding  alone,  is  sold  for  60  cents. 

The  agency  has  represented  seven  different 
missionary  societies,  and  has  worked  most  cor- 
dially with  that  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society,  dividing  the  outlying  territory 
and  sharing  Ihe  lai^e  cities.  In  1880  Persia, 
which  had  till  that  time  been  ft  part  of  the  Le- 
vant agency,  was  set  apart  liy  itself,  and  in  1887 
Greece  was  placed  under  the  sole  care  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society, 

The  great  extent  and  detail  of  the  work  neces- 
sitated the  appointment  of  sub-agencies  at  Bei- 
rout  (where  the  manufacture  of  Arabic  Scriptures 
is  carried  on)  and  Alexandria.  The  sub-agents  do 
not  give  their  whole  time  to  the  Society,  but 
carry  on  also  their  duties  in  other  departments 
of  educational  and  misaionary  work.  One  of 
the  most  influenlial  and  important  elements  in 
theBible  work  of  the  Levant  tl  Bll  H 
at  Constantinople.  |See  Const  nt  n  pi  )  Th 
although  not  owned  by  the  B  bl  Soc  ty  b  t 
by  a  separate  Board  of  Trust  th  t 

of  Bible  influence  througho  th  1  d  Th 
death  of  Dr.  BIIhb,  in  1889,  I  ft  th  g  y  n 
charge  of  Eev.  M.  Bowen.  (S  b  grajh  1 
sketch  of  Isaac  G.  Bliss.) 
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The  distribution,  by  colportenrs,  etc.,  nmonut- 

Bibku.    TCBl'e.  Porlions.  Total. 
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The  remnining  issues  inclada  transfers  to 
other  tigencies,  the  British  aud  Foreign  Bible 
Society,  etc. 

The  issues  ot  Uie  Levant  Agencv  for  the 
thirtj'-two  yeiits  ending  December  31st,  lH8y, 
amount  to  l,lltl,2oM  copies. 

lucludiuti  tlie  niilive  superiutendeDts,  107 
men  have  been  engaged  as  colporteurs  during 
the  year,  for  an  a^regate  period  ot  I,llii 
months. 

Bbazii.. — Though  Scriptures  were  freely  sent 
to  Brmil,  no  agent  uas  commissioned  for  the 
empire  nntii  1M55,  when  Hev.  J,  C.  Fletcher, 
who  had  been  a  resident  of  the  country',  wns 
deputed  to  visit  several  of  the  provinces.  After 
circnlaCing  many  volumes  of  the  Scriptui'es  in 
Portuguese,  he  resigned  the  next  year  and  whs 
succeeded  by  Mr.  Robert  Nesbit,  uiio  spent 
several  months  at  Para,  where  he  found  the 
people  e^er  to  buy  his  entire  stock.  Proui 
there  he  went  up  the  Amazon,  intending  to  go 
as  far  as  Fern,  but  died  of  lever  before  hii^  pur- 
pose was  accomplished. 

Bev.  A.  Ii.  Blackford  was  appointed  agent  for 
Brazil  in  I>I7B,  and  Eev.  William  )I.  Broun  in 
Ism.  Tlie  Initer  resigned  in  1S87.  and  was  sac- 
ceded  by  the  Ebv.  H.  C'.  Tucker. 

The  work  of  Bible  distribution  has  been  ex- 
tended more  and  more  into  the  interior  of  the 
country,  meeting  with  fireat  difflcnlties  in  the 
form  of  illiteracy  of  the  people,  drought,  and 
consequent  famine  and  disease,  and  the  politi- 
cal reuolutioh  which  has  greatly  agitated  the 
public  mind.  Men  have  tittle  concern  about 
religious  matters,  but  everybody  wants  to  know 
what  kind  of  lans  they  are  to  have — what 
security  to  life,  to  property,  etc.  When  things 
become  settled,  there  promises  to  be  the  most 
aaspicious  time  in  the  liistory  of  the  nation  for 
putting  before  them  the  word  of  life.  One  act 
of  the  provisional  government  lias  already  been 
to  separate  Church  and  State,  and  to  grant 
liberty  alike  to  all  religions.  The  need  of  a 
better  Portugnese  version  of  the  Bible  is  deeply 
fell. 
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as  a  special  ^ent  to  the  capital,  then  occupied 
by  United  States  troops.  Miss  Melinda  Itan- 
kin's  labors  on  the  border,  from  1852  onward, 
led  to  the  introduction  ot  many  Bibles  into 
Mexico,  and  were  followed  in  1860  by  the  ap- 

E ointment  of  Kev.  K.  P.  Thompson  as  agent. 
ev.  James  Hiekey  succeeded  him  in  1863,  and 
after  his  death  in  1860  Mr.  Thomas  M.  Westrup 
held  the  same  office  for  three  years.  No  i^ent 
had  a  permanent  residence  in  the  capital  until 
Dr.  Arthnr  Oore  went  there  in  1878.  He  was 
followed  the  next  year  by  Rev.  H.  F.  HamiltoD, 
daring  whose  agency  aboat  13U.000  volumes  of 
Scripture  have  been  put  in  circulation  ;  and  it 
is  estimated  that  since  1861  no  less  than  300,000 
Bibles,  Testaments  and  portions  (including 
those  sent  directly  from  London  and  Madrid) 
have  found  their  way  into  the  hands  of  the  peo- 
ple. Bible  colporteurs  have  been  employed  in 
every  State  of  the  Republic. 
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Chik*.— The  first  regular  agent  of  the  Amer- 
ican Bible  Society  to  China  was  Bev.  Luther  H. 
Guiiek,  M,D.,  who  was  appointed  in  1876.  A 
son  of  a  vetei-an  missionary  to  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  and  himself  connected  with  missioa 
work  in  Micronesia,  and  afterward  in  Italy  and 
Spain,  he  proved  admirably  adapted  to  the 
work  of  organization  that  devolved  a|ion  him. 
Japan  was  also  at  first  included  with  China 
under  Dr.  Guliek's  care,  but  was.  in  18M1.  made 
a  distinct  agency,  (tnd  Hiam  was  added,  but  was 
itself  also  made  independent  in  1HK9. 

As  was  natural,  the  first  efforts  of  the  agency 
were  put  forth  in  the  line  of  Bible  tninslation. 
and  as  fast  as  portions  could  be  prepared  they 
were  offered  for  sale.  The  number  of  cojiies- 
sent  out  from  two  of  the  three  presses  duiii^ 
the  first  year  were  3!),371,  of  which  over  33.000 
were  portions.  This  number  was  nearly  doubled 
the  next  year,  and  in  1880  the  total  circalntion 
amoanted  to  163,«7,  of  which  120  were  Bibles, 
3,(M1  Testaments,  and  153.277  portions. 

Dr.  Guliek's  health  became  so  much  impaired, 
that  in  1889  he  was  obliged  to  seek  test  in 
Jajian  and  then  in  the  Vnited  States,  and  in 
IH'M  bis  connection  with  the  Society  closed. 
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Mexico. — The  attention  of  the  American  Bible 
Society  was  turned  toward  Mexico  as  early  as 
18'2G,  at  which  time  Mr.  J.  C.  Brigbam  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  in  the  whole  republic, 
comprehending  a  population  of  7,000,000  of 
people,  not  more  than  2,000  Bibles  had  ever 
been  distributed.  In  1829  a  gentleman,  who 
had  travelled  extensively  in  Chihuahaa,  was 
convinced  that  among  the  121,000  people  in 
that  Stale,  there  could  not  be  found  eight  copies 
ot  the  Bible  in  Spanish, 

Frequent  grants  and  consignments  of  Scrip- 
tures were  sent  to  both  eastern  and  western 
ports  and  to  the  interior  of  Mexico  from  1N26 
onward.  In  1834  Mr.  Sumner  Bacon  was  ap- 
pointed agent  for  what  was  then  the  Province 
of  Texas.     In  1848  llev.  W.  H.  Norris  was  sent 


Japam  and  KoitEA, — On  receiving  information 
in  187-3  that  a  Japanese  version  of  some  of  the 
Gospels  was  nearly  complete,  the  Society 
promptly  made  a  gi'ant  to  proniole  its  publica- 
tion. It  snbseijaently  assained  the  support  of 
Drs.  S.  K.  Brown  and  D.  C.  Greene,  and  bore  a 
considerable  part  of  the  expense  of  tianslatiug 
the  New  Testament,  which  appeared  in  parts 
and  was  completed  in  lS8f>.  That  same  year  it 
published  also  an  edition  of  the  New  Testament 
in  Roman  letter,  having  issued  a  bilingual 
edition  of  the  G-ospel  ot  John  seven  years  be- 
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tore.  In  1878  the  Gospels,  in  1880  the  New 
Testajnent  and  Psalms,  and  in  1883  the  entire 
Bible,  were  issued  in  kanlen  or  Chino-JapaneHe. 
In  1875,  by  rsquest  of  native  Japanese,  a  part 
of  the  Gospel  of  John  was  issued  experimental- 
ly in  raised  Roman  letter.  The  Old  Testament 
has  been  printed  in  instalments  in  connection 
with  other  societies,  and  the  first  edition  of  the 
oompiete  Bible  appeared  In  1888.  Anothnr 
edition,  with  fall  references,  will  be  published 
early  in  1889. 

The  Go.ipels  and  Aets  in  Chino-Kotean  have 
been  published  as  a  means  of  access  to  the 
educated  classes,  and  a  Korean  version  of  the 
Gospel  of  Mark,  made  at  the  Society's  expense 
bj  Rijutei,  was  printed  in  Japan  in  1885. 

Japan,  was  connected  with  China  under  the 
care  of  Dr.  Gulick  from  1876  to  1881,  when 
Kev,  Henry  Loomis,  formerly  a  missionary  of 
the  Presbyterian  Board,  was  appoinled  agent. 
When  Dr.  Gulick  commenced  his  work  there 
were  in  circulation  only  the  four  Gospels,  whose 
sales,  at  twenty- five  cents  each,  numbered 
7,500.  In  1880,  65.973  volumes  of  the  whole 
New  Testnment  in  six  different  styles,  besides 
portions  of  the  New  and  Old  Testaments,  were 
sold,  and  the  price  had  been  reduced  to  four 
cents  for  a  Gospel  and  thirty-seven  cents  for  a 
Testament.  From  no  colporteurs  at  all  tlie  dis- 
tributing force  arose  to  twenty-two  native  and 
two  foreign  oolporteurs,  white  lai^e  numbers  of 
Scriptures  were  put  in  circulation  through  the 
Japanese  booksellers.  The  narrowness  of  the 
field  and  the  peculiar  intermingling  of  interests 
have  led  to  an  arrangement,  in  1890,  between 
the  American  Bible  Society,  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society,  and  the  National  Bible 
Society  of  Scotland  to  act  in  unison,  apportion- 
ing the  territory  between  them,  so  that  colpor- 
teurs need  not  interfere  with  each  other. 
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Oroomiah,  was  appointed  agent. 
The  chief  languages  of  distribution  are  :  Ihn 
Syiiao  (Ancient  and  Modern),  the  Azerbijau 
Turkish,  the  Ararat  Armenian,  and  the  Persian. 
Mr.  Whipple  has  made  his  headquarters  at  Ta- 
briz, but  with  the  development  of  the  work  in 
Eastern  Persia  it  has  seemed  necessary  for  him 
to  be  stationed  at  Tehran. 
RfisL'ni;  OF  Sales  anb  Gi 
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SiAM.— Bible  work  in  Siaw  was  for  many 
years  carried  on  by  the  missionaries  of  the 
Presbyterian  Board,  North,  U.  S.  A.,  under  the 
general  direction  oC  Dr.  Gulick ;  but  as  the  work 
enlarged  both  in  China  and  Slam,  a  division  be- 
caiae  necessary.  In  1889  Bev.  John  Carring. 
ton,  formerly  a  missionary  in  Siain,  was  ap- 
pninted  agent.  No  special  reports  of  the  work 
are  available  as  yet. 

Peksia— The  Bible  work  in  Northern  Persia, 
both  translation  and  distribution,  was  for  many 
years  carried  on  in  connection  with  the  Levant 
agency  of  the  American  Bible  Society,  Its 
great  distance  from  Constantinople,  however, 
made  it  impossible  to  visit  it  as  often  as  was 
desirable,  and  two  visits  by  Rev.  Edwin  M. 
Bliss,  assistant  agent,  in  1878  and  1879.  brought 
out  very  clearly  the  fact  that  if  that  great  ooun- 
trj'  was  to  be  properly  supplied  with  the  Scrip, 
tnres.  there  should  be  a  special  agent.  Accord- 
ingly, in  1880,  Rev.  W.  L.  Whipple,  formerly  a 
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CoBA. — Special  organized  effort  for  the  cir- 
culation of  the  Scriptures  began  in  December, 
1882,  when  the  Rev.  E.  T.  R.  Fripp,  of  Key 
West,  went  to  Havana,  and  spent  several 
months  in  preliminary  work,  and  a  colporteur, 
employed  at  the  expense  of  the  Female  Bible 
Society  of  Philadelphia,  also  entered  the  field. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  L.  Gulick  made  a  tour  of 
exploration  in  1883.  and  another  in  1884.  and 
Bible  colporteurs  have  been  constantly  em- 
ployed since  that  time.  Beginning  in  Decem- 
ber, 1884,  Itev.  A.  J.  McKim  has  been  to  the 
extreme  parts  of  the  island,  with  house  to- 
house  visitation,  offering  the  Scriptures  in 
Spanish  for  sale.  About  30.000  Bibles,  Testa- 
ments, and  portions  have  been  sold  since  Janu- 
ary, 1883.  The  circulation  of  the  Bible  was 
immediately  followed  by  the  opening  of  Sun- 
day-schools in  Havana  and  Matanzas,  and  by 
organizations  for  Protestant  worship  ;  and  sev- 
eral churches  have  since  been  formed  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  islands. 

The  circulation  for  1880  amounted  to  2.300 
volumes,  of  which  339  were  Bibles,  362  Testa- 
ments, and  l.iiO!)  portions. 

VBNEZUELi.— Rev.  William  Patterson,  long  ft 
missionary  in  Mexico,  took  chaise  of  this  field 
in  the  latter  part  of  1888,  and  visited  many  por- 
tions of  it,  finding  a  much  more  hearty  wel- 
come than  he  expected  from  the  people  unit 
protection  from  the  Government.  His  snddeu 
death  from  yellow  fever,  in  1889,  has  checked 
the  work,  which  will,  however,  be  continued. 

Russia. — The  American  Bible  Society  has  no 
regularly  organized  work  in  Russia,  though  an 
American  merchant  residing  in  St,  Petersburg 
has  for  many  years  acted  as  lepreseiilative  of 
the  Society  in  its  relations  with  the  Ruissian 
Bible  Sooiet)'.  During  1889  provision  was  made 
for  the  support  of  three  colporteurs  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  American  Bible  Society,  and  the 
number  of  copies  reported  as  having  been  put 
in  circulation  is  33,829,  Oneof  thecolporlenra, 
GolnbefC,  in  Central  Asia  and  the  Trans-Caspian 
region,  travelled  by  horse  conveyance  4,300 
miles  and  left  one  cnp.v  of  the  New  Testament 
at  each  one  of  the  28(i  post-houses  and  wayside 
stations  which  he  vi.sitcd  on  the  way.  In  the 
vicinity  of  Tashkent  he  disposed  of  1,800  copies 
in  the  course  of  two  montJis.  He  had  access  to 
fortresses  and  barracks  and  found  the  soldiers 
ready  purchasers,  most  of  Ihein  having  ready 
money  of  their  own.  which  they  had  carefully 
Based  up,  and  perhaps  brought  from  Western 
Siberia,  where  they  were  recruited.  The  officers 
on  the  whole  were  friendly  to  his  work.  In  his 
two  expeditions,  which  occupied  ten  months, 
he  distributed  9,280  copies  of  the  Scriptures. 

During  part  of  the  year  another  colporteur, 
Alisanoff,  was  on  the  Austro-Gerraan  frontier, 
Vfhere  he  had  lo  travel  long  distances  on  foot, 
passing  from  fortress  to  fortress.     The  military 
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authorities  iiUon'etl  Ijim  entrance  to  the  fortifi- 
cations, in  wbich  large  numliers  of  troops  were 
massed,  anj  as  the  men  were  often  shifted  from 
one  place  to  auotlier,  he  was  brought  la  contact 
villi  a  very  lai^e  number  of  people. 

In  ptitsiiance  of  its  policy  in  favor  of  Rns- 
sianizing  llie  empire  by  the  prohibition  of  other 
kngnages  than  the  Bnssian,  the  Enssian  Gov- 
ernment prohibited  the  use  of  llie  Eeval-Es- 
thoaina  ^e^«lon  prepamd  by  the  American  Bible 
Society.  Those  restrictions  ire  still  (ISOTi)  in 
force,  bnt  something  is  accimplished  in  other 
Baltio  provinces 

The  entire  circulntion  throughout  the  agency 
was  3.fi02  Bibles  3  i68  Testaments  2  187  por- 
tions, a  total  of  g,3tT  volumes 
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AmcricMii  Board  of  Coininlsslon- 
ers  Tor  Foreigli  nilHiloiis,  —Headquarters, 
1  Somerset  Street,  Boston,  Mass.,  U.S.A. 

Constituency.  Chieliy  the  Congregational 
Churches  of  tlie  United  States. 

I.  i/ifrfflJ'i/.— The  period  marked  by  the  close 
of  tha  eighteenth  and  commencement  of  the 
nineteenth  centuries  was  one  of  specini  interest 
in  the  subject  of  Foreign  Missions.  The  seven 
years  from  1702-98  had  seen  the  formation  of 
three  great  societies  in  England.  Tlie  sermons 
preached  by  Dr.  Haweis  and  others  in  connec- 
tion with  the  London  Jlissionary  Society  had 
been  widely  circulated  in  Scotland,  from  thero 
sent  to  Maine  and  Massachusetts,  and  in  con- 
nection with  the  general  interest  felt  on  every 
hand,  helped  to  fan  into  a  blar^  the  flame  that 
had  at  no  time  died  out  since  the  Pilgrims  land- 
ed at  Plymouth,  with  the  avowed  object  not 
merely  of  gaining  freedom  of  conscience  for 
themaelves,  bnt  of  spreading  the  knowledge  of 
Christianity  among  the  Indians.  In  IBOO  at  a 
gathering  of  four  students  of  Williams  College, 
under  lee  of  a  hay-stack  where  they  had  taken 
refuge  from  a  thundei'Siorm,  one  of  the  number, 
Samuel  J.  Mills,  proposed  that  they  atteaipt  to 
send  the  Grospel  to  the  heathen,  and  said.  "  ^Ve 
can  do  it  it  we  will."  Two  years  later,  several, 
among  them  Mills,  Richards,  and  Gordon  Hall, 
sigDeda  pledge  binding  themselves  to  the  for- 
eign work,  should  it  be  possible  for  them  to  go. 
In  1810,  Mills,  again  leading,  with  Jndson, 
Newell,  andNott,  all  students  at  Andover  Theo- 
logical  Seminary,  met  a  number  of  ministers  in 
the  parlor  of  Professor  Stuart,  and  in  resjioDse 
to  their  appeal  to  be  sent  to  foreign  lands,  re- 
ceived tha  assurance,  "  Go  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord,  and  we  will  help."  The  next  day  two  of 
those  ministers,  Drs,  Spring  and  Worcester,  on 
their  way  to  the  General  A^ociation  of  Massa- 
chasetts,  at  Bradford,  formed  the  plan  of  the 
American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign 
Missions  which,  three  daj's  later.  June  29th, 
1810,  was  adopted  by  tha  Association.  The 
Board  was  formally  constituted,  September  Sth, 
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at  Farmington,  Conn.,  by  the  adoption  of  a  con. 
stitiition  and  the  election  of  officers. 

Realizing  the  great  lesponsibility  of  their  un- 
dertaking, they  thought  it  wise  to  confer  with 
the  London  Missioimry  Souiety  as  to  the  advis- 
ability of  a  joint  support  of  niissiouii,  and  Jud- 
son  was  sent  to  England  for  that  purpose.  It 
was,  however,  rightly  decided  that  two  con. 
trolling  powers  so  widely  separated  eonld  not 
net  with  unity  and  decision,  and  the  American 
churches  xv'ere  compelled  to  rely  upon  them- 
selves. In  the  flnaacinl  distress  of  the  times, 
just  preceding  the  war  with  England,  it  seemed 
hazardous  to  attempt  anything  beyond  what  tha 
actual  cash  in  hand  would  warrant,  and  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Prudential  Committee,  on  Janu- 
ary 27th,  1813,  there  was  at  first  but  one  vote  in 
favor  of  pledging  the  support  of  the  men  already 
selected.  That  one  vote  however,  presumably 
Dr.  Worcester's,  carried  the  day,  and  it  was  de- 
cided  to  advance,  trusting  that,  as  it  Keemed 
clearly  the  will  of  God  that  those  men  should 
go,  by  His  aid  and  the  use  of  proper  means,  tha 
requisite  funds  would  be  obtained.  From  this 
principle  liie  Boanl  has  never  departed. 

On  February  Gth,  1812,  Messrs.  Judson,  Hall, 
Kewell,  Nott,  and  liice  were  ordained  at  Salem, 
Mass.,  and  on  the  10th,  Jndson  and  Newell,  with 
their  wives,  sailed  from  Salem  forOalcntta,  while 
on  the  22d,  Hall,  liice,  and  Nott,  with  Mrs, 
Kott,   sailed  from    Philadelphia  for  the  sBma 

The  work  thus  fairly  inaugurated,  the  next 
step  was  to  seunre  a  charter  from  the  Mahi^- 
cbusetts  Legislature.  This  met  a  good  deal  of 
opposition,  though  of  just  what  nature  it  is  im- 
posRible  to  siiy,  as  no  report,  or  esen  abstract  of 
the  debates  can  be  found  ;  of  live  Boston  nena- 
papers  not  one  gives  even  an  intimation  of  the 
diseiissinn.  Two  mention  the  "  ri-jectionof  the 
bill  by  the  Senate,"  and  significantly  attach  a 
couple  of  exclamation  points. 

At  last  on  June  20th,  1812,  the  charter  was 
granted.  The  Board  thus  acquired  a  legal  per- 
sonality which  lias  been  found  sufHcient  in  all 
parts  of  the  world  for  j)roiieity  holding  and 
financial  needs. 

II  is  probable  that  tlie  original  plan  of  the  new 
Board  did  not  eoiiteniplate  conneotioa  with  any 
other  than  the  Congregational  churches  of  New 
England.  At  its  second  meeting,  however,  in 
1811,  it  suggested  to  the  General  Assembly  of  tho 
Presliyterian  Chuicli  the  forming  of  a  similai 
body  of  its  own,  with  vhich  the  Board  miglit 
co-operate  in  the  work  of  Foreign  Missions. 
The  Assenibly's  response,  dated  June  12 Ih,  1812, 
endorsed  with  hearty  sympathy  tlie  proposal  ot 
the  Board,  and  approved  of  the  Presbyterian 
churches  aiding  by  contribution,  but  expressed 
a  donbt  as  to  the  advisability,  on  account  of  ex. 
tensive  ei^agemenls  alreaily  made,  of  its  taking 
a  part  in  the  work.  Acting  upon  this  snf^es- 
lion,  at  the  annual  meeting  in  1812,  eight  Com- 
missioners were  added  from  among  the  most 
prominent  members  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
These  were  joined  in  18H  by  one  member  from 
the  Associate  Reformed  Church,  in  1816  by  one 
from  the  Reformed  putch)  Church,  and  at  a 
subsequent  time  from  the  Reformed  German 
Church. 

These  relations  were  at  first  volnntary  rather 
than  organic,  bnt  in  1825  a  Committee  of  the 
Foreign  Missionary  Society  formed  in  1617  by 
the  three  Presbyterian  bodies  for  special  wori 
among  the  Indians,  met  the  Board  at  Noithamp. 
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ton  with  a  proposition  (or  tlie  amalgamation,  of 
llie  tivo  societies,  ou  tile  ground  that  two  organ- 
isations were  not  needed,  were  an  uaiiecessary 
esijense,  gave  opportanily  for  collision  and 
uiiitnal  jealoaiiies,  and  that  the  general  Renti- 
iiient  ol^  the  chiirobea  deinnnded  sach  a  nuion. 
The  union  eonaniumtited,  the  General  Assembly 
by  n  fortuat  vote  coiumeuJed  the  Board  to  the 
favorable  anil  ChristJun  suppoitof  the  churehea 
and  the  people  under  its  care.  The  Ueneral 
Synod  did  not  enter  into  the  plnn  as  cordiiill.v, 
and  in  lSl-2  the  Western  Foreign  JlissionaiT 
Society  was  fwraed,  which  was  afterward  adopt- 
ed by  Ihe  old  school  on  Iheir  sepnlatiou  from 
the  new  school.  These  Litter  continned  Iheir 
connection  with  the  Boitrd  till  the  reunion  in 
IKTO,  when  they  withdrew,  joining  the  iloitrd  of 
Foreign  Missions  o£  the  Presbjterinu  Church. 

The  Iteforiued  (Dotcii)  Church,  which  since 
18111  had  practically  c3-oi>i!mted  with  (he  Conrd. 
in  1832  lundB  their  connection  wilh  it  more 
formal,  but  withdrew  in  IS57,  feeling  that  it 
was  wiser  for  each  denomination  to  develop  its 
own  work  and  resources. 

N'ot  a  few  individuals  connected  with  these 
different  denominations  have  continued  to  act 
with  the  Board  ;  but  since  18T0  it  has  praoticiilly 
been  confined  to  the  chnrohea  of  the  Oon){rega- 
tioUid  denoioinittion,  tUongh  often  receiving 
larijs  gifts  from  other  sources. 

Co-ordinate  with  Uio  growth  of  the  Board  it- 
self has  been  that  of  its  great  auxiiiar}',  the 
Woman's  Board.  As  far  back  as  1812  there  were 
female  niiasionary  associations,  and  these  were 
gradually  so  systematized  that  in  1839  there  were 
no  less  than  (j80,  with  nearly  3U0O  local  agents. 
The  first  orgamiation  was  effected  in  18G8.  See 
article  on  Woman's  Uissionabi  Hoctetles. 

II-  Derelopment  (yf  Ftivciifn  IVork. 
— The  famous  administration  and  impeachment 
of  Warren  Hastings  had  turned  the  eyes  of  all 
England  to  India,  and  it  was  nataral  that  the 
first  elfurts  of  tlie  new  missionary  societies 
should  be  directed  to  that  vast  empire.  When 
the  infant  Board  in  America  sought  the  ooansel 
o£  the  London  Missionary  Society,  India  was 
mentioned  as  giving  the  most  favorable  pros- 
pect for  their  wort  thongh  they  were  urged 
not  to  forget  tne  great  tribes  of  their  own  con- 
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(1)  Toward  Burmah.  which,  "  not  lieing  within 
the  lines  of  the  liritish' Empire,  was  therefore 
not  so  mnch  within  the  province  of  the  British 
Missionary  Societies  ;"  (2)  "  To  the  Cahnewaga 
Indians  of  Canada." 

The  commencement  of  the  war  with  Ei^shind 
disconcerted  the  latter  plan,  and  the  mission 


The  two  missionary  parties  that  sailed  for 
Caluiitta  had  Burmah  for  their  objective  point, 
but  the  hostility  of  the  East  India  Cotnpany  and 
the  change  of  views  on  baptism  by  Messrs.  Jud- 
eon  and  Itice  resulted  in  the  establishment  of 
the  Marathi  Mission  at  Bombay  in  1813.  The 
ncjct  step,  in  1816,  to  Ceylon,  where  Newell  and 
his  wife  had  visited,  was  a  natural  one,  and  the 
mission  to  Madura,  in  1834,  was  but  a  branch  of 
that  in  Ceylon.  Meanwhile  the  interest  grew, 
and  mindful  of  the  need  of  the  heathen  nearer 
home,  the  Board  sent  an  exploring  committee 
through  Georgia  and  Alabama,  whose  report  re- 
sulted in  missions  to  the  Cherokees,  inlSlT,  and 
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to  the  Choctaws,  in  1818.  In  1825  several  mis- 
sions started  hy  the  United  Foreign  Missionary 
>S[iciety  were  accepted,  and  in  1831) -35  several 
other  tribes  were  brought  within  the  scope  of 
the  Board's  work. 

Attention  was  then  turned  to  the  Levant,  the 
original  home  of  Christianity,  where  popular 
superstition  and  priestly  rule  hud  so  degraded  its 
very  name  that  the  Moslem  looked  on  in  scorn 
and  derision  at  the  services  of  the  Oriental 
churches.  There  arose,  too,  the  vision  of  a  ro 
conquered  Jerusalem,  and  an  ingathering  of  the 
Jewish  people  to  accept  ostheir  Messiah  the  one 
whom  their  fathers  had  pierced.  So  in  181U 
Pliny  Fisk  and  Levi  Parsons  were  sent  forth  to 
"  go  to  Zion  and  view  lier  battlements,  and  from 
her  towers  get  visions  of  the  land  "  that  was  to 
be  reconquered  for  Christ.  They  landed  first  at 
Malta,  then  removed  to  Smyrna,  and  made  that 
their  beadquartei's  for  visits  to  Palestine,  Akx- 
ondria,  Syria,  and  Cyprus.  Tlie  plan  of  a  speeiHl 
mission  to  Palestine  was  given  up,  but  Iheir 
visits  and  the  translation  and  press-work  done 
at  Malta  and  Smyrna  laid  the  foundation  tor  the 
inisxions  to  Syria,  Egj'pt,  Asia  Minor,  Persia, 
Greece,  and  Bulgaria. 

Simultaneously  witb  the  sailing  of  Fisk  and 
Parsons  for  the  Levant,  Bingham  and  ThnrKlon. 
with  several  associates,  set  sail  for  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  just  then  brought  forcibly  before  the 
attention  of  the  Christians  of  America  by  Henry 
Obookiah,  who  had  died  just  on  the  eve  of  his 
return  to  the  land  he  had  left  as  a  boyish  ad- 
venturer. The  work  thus  commenced,  has  been 
the  wonder  of  the  Christian  world,  covering  not 
only  its  own  field,  but  extending,  in  1852,  into 
Micronesia,  and  gathering  such  fruits  that  nearly 
one  sixth  of  the  present  membership  of  the 
Board's  mission  churchesiafonndin  the  islands 
of  the  Pacific. 

The  ten  years  from  1810  to  1829  were  chiefly 
spent  in  strengthening  the  work  already  com- 
menced ;  but  then  again  the  impulse  forward 
could  not  be  resisted.  Bridgman  and  Abeel 
sailed  for  Canton  to  open  up  the  wonderful  em- 
pire of  the  Celestials.  The  next  year  Eli  Smith 
and  Dwight  conducted  one  of  those  grand  ei:- 
ploring  tours,  such  as  mission  enterprise  has  so 
often  undertaken,  which  resulted  in  the  com- 
mencement, in  J831,  of  the  station  at  Constanti- 
nople, the  general  enlargement  of  work  among 
the  Armenians  throughout  Asia  Minor,  and  the 
establishment,  in  1834.  of  [he  mission  to  the 
Nestorians  at  Oroominh,  Persia.  The  struggle 
of  the  Greeks  for  national  existence  had  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  Christian  world,  andin  1831 
Jonas  King  commenced  a  station  at  Athens. 
Abeel's  journey  from  Canton  to  Singapore  and 
Bankok  resulted  in  the  formal  opening  of  mis- 
sion work  in  those  places  two  and  three  years 
later.  The  slavery  question  and  the  efforts  of 
the  colonization  societies  had  excited  much  in- 
terest in  Africa,  hardly  yet  known  even  as  the 
Dark  Continent,  and  the  Gaboon  mission  to  Cape 
Palmas  on  the  West  Coast  was  started  in  1834, 
and  that  to  the  Zulus  in  Southeastern  Africa  in 
1835.  The  passage  of  missionaries  by  South 
America  on  their  way  to  the  Sandwich  Islands 
had  drawn  attention  to  the  shores  of  that  conti- 
nent, and  in  1834  an  exploring  expedition  was 
sent  to  Patagonia,  but  it  was  not  deemed  wise 
to  make  a  permanent  mission  there. 

The  rapid  opening  up  of  Japan  to  foreign  in- 
fluences, consequent  upon  the  treaties  and  the 
overthrow  of  the  Shogunate,  called  the  Board's 
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u  to  thiit  empire,  and  the  fir 
was  etitablislied  in  1»UU. 

Tbree  years  later,  as  a  result  of  tha  < 
of  tbe  question  of  the  econouiy  ia  the  superiu- 
teudeoce  of  beoevoleut  Kocieties  and  uuder  the 
great  pressute  of  lUe  churches  tbe  lioiiid  ac- 
cepted the  work  that  had  hitlietto  been  earried 
on  in  Papal  lands  by  the  Aoiericaa  und  Foreign 
Christian  Uoion,  and  in  1872  the  missions  to 
Spain,  Austria,  Italy,  and  Mexico  were  inaug- 
urated. 

The  explorations  of  Livingstone  and  Stanley 
brought  again  before  the  Christian  world  most 
Tividly  the  oiaims  ot  Africa,  and  the  great  strides 
of  Islam  emphasized  the  need  of  (Kiorrespouding 
advance  of  Christianity.  TheBoiird,  anxious  to 
enter  the  work,  yet  tearing  to  cripple  what  was 
already  begun,  hesitated  until  the  munificent 
bequest  of  Asa  Otis,  amounting  ultimately  to 
over  one  million  ot  dollars,  made  it  possible  to 
do  what  they  had  long  felt  not  only  desirable 
but  imperative,  and  in  1860  and  18»3  missioaa 
were  established  to  West  and  East  Central  Africa. 

During  these  years  a  nomher  of  new  mUeions 
were  started,  as  tbe  Assyria  Uission  in  1851, 
European  Tnrkey  (Bulgaria)  in  1871,  Foochow 
and  North  China  in  1817  and  1854,  etc.,  bntthey 
were  all  rather  the  expansion  of  existing  mis- 
sions and  the  division  necessary  in  order  to 
efficient  supervision  than  new  undertakings. 

In  1857  the  Amoy  Mission  la  China  and  the 
Arcot  Mission  in  India  were  handed  over  to  tho 
Keforraed  (Dntch)  Board,  and  in  1870  when  the 
New  School  Presbyterians  also  withdrew,  tho 
Persian,  Syrian,  and  Gaboon  missions  and  two 
ot  tbe  Indian  missions  were  transferred  to  their 


The  other  missions  to  the  North . 
ians  were  either  developed  into  self-supporting 
churches  or  were  placed  nnder  the  care  of  tbe 
Home  Missionary  Societies,  the  last  being  that 
to  the  Dakotas,  transferred  to  tbe  A.  M.  A.  in 
1883. 

The  Christianized  Sandwich  Islands  were  also 
removed  from  the  cat^ory  of  foreign  missions 
in  1871,  though  missionaries  continued  lo  reside 
there  and  Ubor  in  connection  with  the  Board 

Subjoined  is  an  historical  catalogue  of  tbe  min 
sions  that  are  now  or  have  been  connected  with 
the  Board.  The  general  statistics  of  the  work 
will  be  found  in  the  Appendices. 

In  regard  to  development  ot  methods  of  wort 
the  A  B.  C.  F.  M.  has  always  taken  a  foremost 
rank  among  tbe  missionary  societies  of  tlie 
world,  Tho^e  methods  in  general  will  be  found 
treated  undera  special  head,  "  Methods  of  Mts 
sionary  Work."  It  is  only  needful  here  to  stale 
that  in  their  di-ioussion  the  position  occopied  by 
the  Board  and  its  missions  bas  been  at  all  times 
that  the  great  object  was  the  establishment  of 
independent  self -sup  porting  native  churches 
The  great  questions  of  education,  church  rela 
tion,  polity,  have  always  been  looked  at  in  tbeir 
bearing  upon  this  great  object.  The  peculiar 
cosmopolitan  character  of  the  Board  '        '  ■'"  "  ■" 
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sionol  efforts  to  turn  it  into  distinctive  denoni 
inationnJ  lines,  but  they  have  not  as  yet  sue 
ceeded. 

Ill-  ConnHtuHoH  anil  Oro'iuizntlon. 
—The  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  is  a  company  incorpo 
rated  under  the  iawi  ot  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts, U.S.A.,  "for  the  purpose  of  propa- 
gating the  Gospel  in  heathen  lands  by  snp- 
porting   missionaries   and  diffusing   a   kaowl- 
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edge  of  the  Holy  Scriptures."  It  is  composed 
of  2*23  (1889)  corporate  members,  ot  whom 
one  third  are  by  law  laymen,  one  third  cler- 
gymen, and  the  remaining  third  may  be 
chosen  from  either  of  these  two  classes.  It  is 
self  perpetnatiog,  having  full  and  sole  power  to 
fill  all  vacancies  in  its  own  bo<ly,  elect  officers, 
and  give  final  decision  on  alt  matters  relatmgto 
the  nian^ement  of  the  missions  under  its  charge. 
It  has  no  ecclesiastical  character  or  lelalioUH,  no 
organic  connections  with  any  church  or  body  of 
chnrcheK.  and  is  amenable  to  no  authority  except 
that  oC  the  Legislatnreof  tho  State  of  Mussncbu- 
setts,  and  to  that  only  as  it  violates  tho  terms  of 
its  charter.  The  fact  that  it  is  so  completely  & 
close  corporation  has  both  its  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages. It  insures  a  continnity  and  bnsiness 
unity  and  responsibility  that  it  would  be  far 
more  difficnlt  to  secure  in  a  body  subject  to  the 
varying  changes  of  popular  opinion,  and  the 
fact  that  no  banking-house  in  the  world  has  iv 
wider  or  more  substantial  credit  in  business  cir- 
cles is  an  eloquent  witness  to  the  skill  with 
which  its  afEaii's  are  conducted.  On  the  other 
band,  SDch  an  organization  comes  far  more  eas- 
ily nnder  the  practical  control  of  a  faction  which 
may  carry  out  its  own  particular  views  regard- 
less of  those  of  the  comninnity  at  lai^e.  The 
fact  that  this  has  not  been  the  case,  hut  lliat  the 
Board,  daring  apcriodoC  seventy-nine  years,  has 
held  tlie  unwavering  confidence  and  support  of 
tbe  churches  of  the  Congregational  body  as  well 
as  ot  the  Presbyterian  and  Iteformed  (Dntch) 
churches,  dnring  their  connection  with  it,  is  a 
tribute  to  the  large-mindedness  of  its  members, 
which  goes  far  to  overhear  any  criticisms  that 
may  be  made.  Of  late,  however,  it  has  deemed 
to  some  desirable  to  find  a  method  by  which  the 
Board,  without  \iolating  its  charter,  way  come 
into  ciostrniii'in  with  its  coustitiieiiuy,  and  such 
a  change  will  luidoubtedly  be  efFected, 

The  regular  meetings  of  tlie  Board  are  held 
annually  in  diftereut  sections  of  the  country, 
commencing  ordinarily  on  the  first  Tuesday  in 
October,  and  closing  onFriday.  They  have  be- 
come an  institution  not  excelled  in  its  wide  in- 
fluence by  any  other  for  spreading  an  interest 
in  foreign  missions,  and  have  drawn  such  in- 
creasing crowds  in  attendance  that  they  Jiroved 
to  Ve  a  burden  to  the  churches  that  invited 
them  BO  that  sorely  against  their  wishes  the 
Board  bos  been  compelled  to  circnmxcribe  the 
invitations  that  have   hitherto  been    sent  out 


The  actual  business  ot  the  Board  is  intrusted 
to  a  Prudential  Committee  consisting  ot  the 
President,  'Vice-President  and  ten  members^ 
hve  laymen  and  five  clergymen  — and  to  tbe 
pxeoutne  officers,  at  present  two  Foreign 
Secretaries  one  Honie  Secretary,  a  Field  Secre- 
tary Editorial  Secretary,  Treasurer,  and  General 
Agent  The  committee  meets  every  Tuesday 
afternoon  at  tbe  rooms,  at  1  Somerset  Street, 
Boston  The  ofSoers  attend  the  deliberation, 
but  have  no  vote.  They  present  all  matters 
pertaining  to  the  work  and  admin  is!  i^t  ion  of  the 
BoanJ  and  carry  out  the  decisions  of  the  com- 
mittee The  fidelity  with  which  the  committee 
performs  its  work  is  instanced  by  the  fiict  that 
the  average  weekly  attendance  of  tight  of  the 
members  for  the  fifty-two  meetings  of  one  year 
was  seven.  Many  of  Ihtm  are  active  business 
men  ;  all  servo  gratnit:>usly. 

The  offices  occupied  in  the  earlier  years  cf 
the  Board's  history  were  chiefly  small  rooms  in 
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ouses,  except  from  1826  to  1831  when 
tkey  were  in  the  basement  of  Dt,  Lyman  Beech- 
er's  church  in  Hnnover  Street.  Iq  1838  the 
Itlisaion  HoDse  at  Peniberton  Square  waa  built. 
Whca  the  new  CungtegBtional  Hoaae  was  inau- 
giirateil,  it  was  earnestly  desired  that  the  Board 
should  move  their  qaarters.  Accordingly,  the 
building  in  Peniberton  Square  was  leased,  and 
the  proceeds  pay  the  rental  of  the  Dew  and  com- 
modions  rooms  at  No.  1  Somerset  Street. 

The  actunl  business  of  the  liuard  may  be  classi- 
fied under  three  heads  :  (1)  The  selection  and 
appoiutuient  of  missionaries  ;  (2)  The  collection 
and  management  of  the  funds  for  their  support ; 
{3}  The  conduct  o£  the  foreign  missions, 

1.  The  ordinary  method  of  selection  of  mis- 
sianaries  isforoandidatestopresenttosomeone 
of  the  secretaries  a  formal  application  express- 
ing their  desire  to  enter  upon  the  foreign  work. 
Tlie  secretary  then  sends  a  copy  of  the  Manual 
of  the  Board,  with  certain  questions,  to  which 
the  candidate  replies.  Should  these  replies  seem 
in  the  opinion  of  the  secretaries  to  render  fur- 
ther questions  useful,  they  are  asked  ;  and,  if 
practicable,  a  personal  interview  is  obtained 
wherein  the  whole  question  is  gone  over  in  de- 
t.iil.  After  full  consideration  on  formal  appli- 
cation, the  candidate's  name  is  presented  to  the 
Prudenlial  Committee,  and,  if  favorably  acted 
upon,  the  candidate  is  appointed.  Arrange- 
ments are  then  made  for  an  assignment  to  some 
mission  held,  the  eoniiaission  aigned,  and  the 
citndidite  becomes  a  regular  accredited  agent 
of  the  Boarrl 

'i.  The  collection  of  funds     In  its  early  his- 
tory    there   was    a  large   number  of     district 
ngencie<4,  but  it  nas  finally  decided  to   retain 
only  t-so,  one  in  New  l^ork  and  one  in  Chicago, 
and  to  rely  more  npou  the  interest  ond  efforts 
of  the  pastors  of  the  churches.     This  reaalted  in 
a  great  saving  in  the  e}:pense  of  administration, 
and  the  increased  reliance  upon  the  churches 
has  proved  to  be  well  founded.     With  the  ex- 
ception of  some  invested  funds,  the  Pembert 
Square  property,  and  the  two  great  legacies  d 
voted  by  special  vote  to  certain  distinct  li 
the  whole  income  of  the  Board,  ranging  t 
Sl>y9.52  the  first  year,  to  over  $600,000  in  s  m 
later  years,  has  been  gathered  from  the  chur  1 
and  Individuals  in  sums  ranging  from  a  f 
cents  to  several  thousand  dollars.     There 
most  complete  scrutiny  of  all  financial  tran 
tions,  and  the  financial  credit  of  the  Board  i      f 
the  highest. 

The  committee  after  making  a  careful  t 
mate  at  to  the  amount  that  may  rensonably  h 
expected  from  the  churches,  divide  that  among 
the  different  missions  according  to  their  best 
jiidgraeot,  and  each  mission  is  noliSed  of  the 
amount  within  which  it  must  bring  ilg  estimate. 
If,  as  is  inrariably  the  case,  the  amount  does 
not  cover  even  the  necessary  expenditures,  to 
siiy  nothing  of  what  would  be  advantageous,  the 
mission,  at  iU  annual  meeting,  divides  those 
estimates  into  two  classes  :  (1)  Eegnlar,  within 
the  limit  set  by  the  coniniittee,  including  sal- 
aries of  iniKsionaries  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
native  helpers,  rentals,  general  administrative 
expenses,  etc.  ;  (2)  Contii^nt,  including  in 
otiler  of  importfluce  all  other  items.  These 
estimates  are  sent  in,  and  after  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Board  in  October  are  acted  upon. 
The  regular  estimates  are  accepted  and  returned 
to  the  missions  as  appropriations.  Should  the 
income  be  more  favorable  than  has  been  antici- 


pated, the  contingent  estimates  are  acted  upon 
and  returned  as  ajiproprialions. 

3.  Conduct  of  the  foreign  Missions.  The 
missionaries  are  regularly  accredited  agents  of 
the  Board,  organiKed  inlo  bodies,  with  officers 
having  regular  meetings  and  conducting  their 
affairs  on  a  striclly  business  basis,  and  have  no 
ecclesiastical  character  orrelatious.  The  Board 
has  full  power  of  appointment  and  dismissal, 
and  absolute  authority  for  final  decision  iu  all 
matters,  from  which  there  is  no  appeal.  The 
details  of  administration  ace  natuially  almost 
entirely  left  to  the  local  missions  and  stations, 
but  the  Board  reserves  its  right  to  step  iu  and 
reverse  any  decision  of  the  missions.  That  dui< 
ing  a  period  o£  seventy-nine  years,  tliere  has 
been  no  case  of  serious  difficulty  is  a  marked 
tribute  to  the  tact,  courtesy,  and  wisdom  of  the 
management. 

Statetnenta    of    the    different   Mis- 
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1.  Maralhi  Jfission,— Messrs.  Newell  and  Jud- 
son,  with  their  wives,  reached  Calcutta  via  the 
"Caravan."  on  June  17th,  1812.  The  British 
East  India  Company  was  at  that  time  all- 
powerful  in  India,  and  inimical  to  the  mis- 
sionary work,  fearing  lest  it  should  affect  the 
relations  of  the  company  with  the  native  states, 
and  thus  interfere  with  trade,  and  the  new 
missionaries  were  ordered  home  in  the  vessel 
that  brought  them.  Their  distress  was  great, 
but  was  relieved  by  ft  modificotion  of  the  order 
allowing  them  to  go  where  they  pleased,  so  that 
they  leave  the  tenitories  subject  to  the  com- 
pany. Meantime,  Messrs.  Nott,  Hall,  and  Kicc. 
in  the  "  Harmony,"  had  reached  Mauritius 
and  sent  word  to  their  brethren  of  a  favor- 
able reception  and  an  opening  for  missionary 
work.  AccoidJngly,  on  August  4th,  Mr.  aud 
Mrs.  Newell,  as  there  was  not  room  for  all  the 
f         *      tl  sel  b    k  d   for  Mauritius. 

h  h  plac  th  y  h  d  November,  They 
had  b        d  th       first  1  t  sea,  and  on  No. 

1       30th  Jlrs    N  w  11  d     1      The  memoir  of 
th  LI    w  h       d         much  to  kindle 

m  I         th     h  m     land.     Mr.   and 

MJl         h        ghgd   heir  views  in  ref- 
t     b  p  w  thd         from  the  Board 

d  d  th     B  pt   t  mission  in  Bur- 

h      A     m  1        h     g      1      took  plac    "     ' ' 

R  m    d        d  h         

t  th    J 


Th 
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I   United 

Baptist  churches 

igitt  cf  the  Ameri- 

n  (q.  v.).     Messrs. 


Missionary  TJni 
Hall,  Nott,  and  Kice  readied  Calcutta  i 
"  Harmony  "  in  the  beginnii^  of  August,  and 
were  ordered  to  return  immediately.  After 
much  anxiety  and  many  vicissitudes  the  two 
former.  Mr.  Rice  having  separated  from  them, 
as  already  mentioned,  found  themselves  on 
February  11th.  1813,  at  Bombay,  whose  new 
governor.  Sir  Evan  Nepeau,  was  a  vice-prert- 
dent  of  the  B.  and  F.  Bible  Society,  and  a  cor- 
dial friend  of  missions.  But  complications 
arose  which  subjected  them  to  severe  trials, 
anxiety,  and  even  imprisonment.  On  April  lOth, 
1814,  the  new  charter  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany went  into  effect.  This  charter  recognized 
the  right  of  missionaries  to  reside  in  India,  but 
contained  provisions  which  left  it  doubtful 
whether  the  American  missionaries  would  be 
yet  allowed  to  remain.     The  matter  c 
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fore  tlie  directors  o£  the  company  in  London, 
and  a  resolution  wns  pceseDttd  cenanrii^  all 
tlieir  secvanCs  wlio  haA  abetted  the  misKionnries, 
and  requiring  the  removal  of  the  American  mis- 
sionariea  Irom  the  company's  possessions  in  In- 
dia. The  vaueruble  CliarleB  Grant  presented 
an  ai^ument  defending  the  miaaionaries.  His 
argument  prevailed,  and  the  missiouariea  were 
allowed  to  remain,  thoi^li  they  were  left  in 
anxiety  as  to  the  decision  until  Home  time  in 
the  next  year.  Tlius  waa  planted  the  Anierii;an 
Board's  first  foreign  mission  Mr.  Neweli, 
bereft  of  wife  and  child,  embarked  at  Mauritius 
in  a  Portuguese  vessel  which  was  to  touch  at 
Ceylon.  Arrived  at  Point  de  Galle,  ha  learned 
that  his  brethren  were  at  Bombay.  Believing 
that  tUey  would  not  be  allowed  to  remain  at 
Bombay,  and  being  assured  of  the  protection  of 
the  Governor  of  Ceylon,  he  engaged  with  fervor 
in  the  work  there  until  January  2ath,  1M14, 
when  he  received  intelligence  which  induced 
him  to  join  his  brethren  in  Bombay.  The 
work  proceeded  slowly.  In  the  course  of  theysar 
Mr.  Nott's  health  failed.  Sickness  and  death 
were  frequent  experiences.  Years  passed  be- 
fore the  first  Hindu  was  converted.  But  the 
'missionaries  never  faltered.  Once  admitted 
into  the  country,  British  sentiment  at  home  and 
British  power  in  India  became  their  protection. 
Bombay  is  an  intrinsically  difhcult  field,  and 
the  reapers  have  not  rejoiced  as  the  planters 
toiled,  but  Americiin  hearts  beat  warmly  at 
mention  of  this  "  Plymouth  "  of  the  American 
ForeiKa  Missionary  enterprise.  By  schools, 
Christian  literature,  zenuna  work,  itinerant 
preaching,  development  of  native  agency,  etc., 
the  strongholds  of  cruelty,  licentiousness,  and 
superstition  have  been  assailed,  and  now  the 
Marathi  Mission,  which  includes  a  population 
of  over  3,UO0,(K>0,  distributed  in  30  cities  and 
3,570  villages,  has  7  staticns,  110  ont-stations, 
13  male  and  17  female  missionaiies,  33  churches, 
IMS  communicants,  6,221  ailherenta,  3,078 
pupils  under  instroction,  203  native  laborera, 
and  the  native  contributions  for  1888-89 
amounted  to  $2,306.  During  the  past  decade 
the  organized  churches  have  increased  SO  per 
cent.,  church -membership  76  per  cent.,  and 
pupils  in  schools  fourfold  A  high  school  for 
the  children  of  native  Christians  in  Bombay, 
established  in  1877,  was  the  first  in  India  to 
adopt  the  plan  o£  co  education  It  has  150 
pupils  and  2  boarding  departments  Eiery 
member  of  the  3  upper  classea  is  a  pro- 
fessed Christian  The  misnion  college  at 
Ahmadnagar  has  won  a  high  place  for  itself  in 
government  esteem,  as  has  also  the  girls  school 
at  the  same  place.  A  most  important  work  is 
being  accomplished  by  the  industrial  school  at 
Sirar,  which  has  received  special  commendation 
frnrn  Queen  Victoria.  Three  high-caste  girls' 
schools  in  the  suburbs  of  Bombay  have  been 
establiahed.  and  one  at  Sirur.  Speciul  atten- 
tion ia  given  to  village  schools,  while  the  work 
among  the  women  is  vigorously  pushed  in  the 
diatricts  by  means  of  medical  and  preaching 
tours,  the  visits  of  Bible  women  and  other 
agencies.  English  ofScials  make  generous  con. 
tributions.  in  token  of  their  appreciation  of  the 
work,  and  government  grants-in-aid  to  the  mis- 
sion schools  for  work  satisfactorily  done  and 
teated  by  strict  examination  are  made  from 
year  to  year.  In  18S8-83  these  grants  amounted 
to  (3,400. 
2.  Ofyton. — Of  this  island  the  American  Board 
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ionary  work  at  Newbury  port,  Mass.,  it 
■  '  that  the  greater  part  of  them 
nuuiii  HBiituiisii  ft  mission  in  the  northern  pact 
of  Ceylon.  On  JIarch  22d  of  the  following  year, 
Giehards,  Meigs,  Poor  and  Bardwell  atiived  at 
Colombo,  Ceylon,  and  after  some  months'  de- 
tention there  Richards,  Meigs,  and  Poor  arrived 
in  JaSna-palam,  with  permission  to  instruct 
youth,  preaoh  the  Gospel,  establish  a  press, 
and  do  whatever  should  be  necessary  to  forward 
the  object  of  the  missii^n.  Bardwell  joined  the 
Bombay  brethren.  The  Ceylon  Mission  began 
at  Batticolta  and  Tillipally  in  the  ruins  of  two 
Portuguese  churches  older  than  the  settlement 
of  America,  and  at  Oodoovillc,  in  (he  residence 
of  an  ancient  Franciscan  friar.  Revivals  soon 
commenced  in  this  mission,  where  the  first 
native  convert  of  the  Ameticeu  Board's  mis- 
sions was  brought  to  Christ.  In  1826  the  Balti- 
cotta  Seminary  was  eslablished.  It  continaed 
doing  good  work  till  1856.  In  1872  Jaffna  Col- 
lege, supported  by  endowments  raised  in  Aujer- 
ica  and  Jaffna,  was  opened.  It  has  about  70 
students,  all  boarders,  paying  their  own  ex- 
penses. It  has  come  to  be  well  known  for  its 
high  educational  character  and  tamest  Chris- 
tian spirit,  the  great  majority  of  its  students 
having  become  Christians.  The  Oodooville 
Female  Boarding  School  was  started  in  1826. 
It  is  self-supporting,  depending  on  its  endow- 
ment and  the  tuition  fees  of  pupils  to  supple- 
ment the  government  grantinaid.  It  has 
trained  1.000  girls  for  the  Church,  mostly 
from  heathen  homes.  A  (raining -school  at 
Tillypally  and  a  girls'  school  at  Oodoopitty  are 
also  doing  a  good  work  at  a  very  small  expense 
to  the  Board.  The  former  teaches  cabinet- 
making,  tin-work,  bookbinding,  printing,  lazi- 
detmj,  photography,  and  masonry.  Over  100 
medical  men  have  been  trained  in  this  mission. 
About  8,000  pupils  (1,600  of  them  girls}  in  129 
village  schools  under  missionary  conlrol,  but  at 
a  very  slight  expense  to  tlie  Board,  is  a  strong 
point  in  the  work.  The  first  native  pastor  was 
ordained  in  1855.  There  are  now  10.  Of  15 
native  churches  10  are  self-supporting.  The 
contributions  of  the  natives  average  $3  per  year, 
or  the  equivalent  of  30  days'  wages,  A  For- 
eign Missionary  Society  (native)  supports  3 
preachers  in  the  islands  to  the  southwest  of 
Jaffna.  Tent-work,  moonlight  meetings,  and 
house-to-house  visitation  are  among  the  means 
employed.  During  the  past  twenty  years  the 
church- membership  has  increased  from  492  to 
1,442  ;  Bible  women,  from  none  to  29  ;  the  popita 
and  teachers  connected  with  institutions  of 
higher  education  have  increased  threefold,  and 
the  same  may  be  said  of  the  village  educational 

3.  Madura, — The  British  Government,  having 
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admitted  the  first  few  missionaries  to  India, 
steadily  relused  to  admit  others  until  1033. 
In  that  year  the  restriction  was  removed,  and 
the  Ceylon  Uisaion  received  a  re  enforcement 
which  enabled  it  to  establish,  in  183*.  the  ILi- 
dura  Mission  among  the  'Tamil  people  on  the 
continent.  This  district  covers  about  10,700 
square  miles  of  territory,  and  has  a  population 
of  about  2,083,000,  The  •'  CoUeotorale  "  com- 
prises the  Madura  district  proper,  the  Dindigul 
stibdivision  and  the  two  estates  of  Ramnad  and 
SiTngnnj.-a.  The  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  work  exiends 
over  all  the  Colleotovate,  except  a  portion  of  the 
Ramnad  estate  on  the  sea  oast  wh  ch  s  oocu 
p  el  by  the  S  r  G  of  England  The  Taiu  I 
IS  spoken  by  1  73t  020  Telngu  by  307  b3 
S  ratti  by  dO,510  H  ndoBtan  bj  1  87  (Mo 
hammedans)  Marath  by  1  9  (Brahmansj 
Engl  ah  ■*  spoken  by  a  ver  ten  Th  rteen 
orlanel  m  as  onac  es  2  of  them  phjs  ana 
1  teacher  nd  0  female  ass  slant  m  ss  onnnes 
1  of  them  a  ph  B  n  compose  the  fore  ^n 
m  S3  onarv  force  19  pastors  129  catech  sts  17 
evangel  sts  254  teachers  anl  3  Bile  von  en 
the  nal  ve  fo  ce  There  are  HI  con  mon 
bcl  ools  3  6r3  pup  Is  1  Stat  on  boa  d  ng 
schools  2ol  pupils  Fa  n  1  C  11  g  te  and 
Theolog  cal  In^tnte  400  p  pi  Mad  ra  C  rls 
Normal  H  &h  and  M  ddl  H  b  1  137  pup  is 
Melur  and  Palan  M  ddl  boh  !  105  pnp  Is 
18  H  a  lu  e  rls'  schools  788  p  ^  1  t  tal  of 
pu[  la  5  775  There  a  12  t  n  236  out- 
s  ons  %  churches,  3  439  li  h  m  mbers, 
12  OlOadherents;  native  m  f  m  11  onrces 
inl&89,  $7,213.  'When  the  missionaries  m  1834 
took  up  their  residence  in  Madura  the  intlu. 
ential  Hindus  treated  them  with  hanghty  in- 
diSerence,  and  tried  to  persnade  the  people  that 
they  were  outcasts  oE  the  white  race.  When, 
however,  that  idea  was  dispelled,  and  Dr.  Poor's 
vigorous  educational  policy  was  established,  the 
native  attitude  changed  ta  opposition,  but  the 
inherent  power  of  the  truth  asserted  itself  until 
the  signs  of  promise  became  such  as  to  call  forth 
from  both  Dritish  officials  and  natives  of  iufiu- 
ence  the  testimony  that  Christianity  is  not  only 
undermining  the  old  faiths,  but  permeating  the 
ideas  of  the  country  and  the  livps  of  the  people 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  justify  the  prediction  of 
her  final  complete  triumph  in  the  country. 
Wiirlr  for  women  has  been  prosecuted  with 
great  success.  In  the  reportfor  1874  we  reail  of 
a  woman's  prayer- meeting  of  about  GO  in  an 
out'Station,  conducted  with  great  tact  and  proSt 
by  the  wife  of  the  native  postot— "  a  sight  for 
the  Woman's  Board  !"  Native  Bible  women  in 
city  and  villa^a  teach  the  women  to  read  and  to 
think  and  ' '  to  koow  Christ, "  whom  to  know  is, 
for  the  women  of  India,  life  temporal  as  well  as 
eternal ,  Opposition  stirred  up  by  Hin  du  preach . 
ers,  in  the  majority  of  instances  only  served  to 
establish  the  faith  and  develop  the  courage  o£ 
the  Bible  women  and  test  the  interest  of  the 
heathen  pupils  and  their  determination  to  learn 
at  all  hazards  Many  were  beaten,  their  Bibles 
taken  from  them  and  torn  up  or  burnt  or 
lockel  i«as  but  most  of  the  women  contin- 
ued Iheir  studies  The  Hindu  girls'  schools 
establishei  in  each  important  town  of  the 
miBSion  afford  instruction  in  the  ordinary 
branches  incl  idiDg  needlework  and  the  Bible, 
to  girls  between  the  aces  of  8  and  13  or  14 
■vears  The  Madnta  Female  Normal  School 
occupies  an  important  position  in  training 
'emaJe  teachers  and     is  provii^  itself  worthy." 
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In  38K9  a  female  medical  missionary  treated 
20,551  cases,  and  in  the  hospital  the  Bible 
women  and  missionary  ladies  enjoy  a  most  fa- 
vorable opportunity  of  preaching  the  Gospel. 
The  whole  district  is  divided  into  13  stations. 
A  missionary  family  is  in  chaise  of  each  sta- 
tion. The  native  pastors  are  settled  in  the 
central  villages  or  towns,  and  have  the  spiritual 
oversight  of  several  neighboring  villages,  where, 
as  far  as  possible,  catechists  are  stationed. 
Each  month  the  missionary  meets  in  conference 
with  the  workers  of  his  district,  who  gather 
from  the  30  or  40  villages  and  towns  to  get  new 

nsi  rat  on  and  direction  in  Iheir  work. 

The  Pasumaltti  Institution,  with  its  boarding 
lepartment  of  200  pupils,  its  normal  school, 
Iheol  gc  1  classes,  middle  and  high. schools  and 
college  tsT.  M.  C.  A.,  gymnastic  teacher,  and 
hosp  tal  assistant  to  look  after  the  health  of  the 
4  0  l-uj.  Is  is  well  organiaed  and  doing  nn  in- 

alunlle  work.  It  has  furnished  the  field  with 
1  uilreds  of  native  helpers,  and  has  prepared 
n  any  nng  men  for  the  Madras  UniverBity. 
In  188'}  t  furnished  16  workers  from  its  nor- 
mal and  theological  departments,  while  22  in 
the  lower  departments  4  of  them  from  the 
heathen  made  profession  of  their  faith  in* 
Chrat  During  the  famine  of  1877-78,  abont 
6(  )00  persons  in  Southern  India  cast  away  their 

dols  and  sought  Christian  instruction;  2.207  of 
them  became  adherents  of  the  Madura  Mission. 
The  jubilee  of  the  mission  was  celebrated  at 
Madura  City  in  1884,  commencing  February 
26th.  For  three  days  meetings  were  held,  at 
which  not  less  than  2,000  people  were  present. 
A  procesBion  of  1,600  Christians,  with  music 
and  banners,  marched  through  the  city,  passing 
in  front  of  the  famous  heathen  temple  singing 
Christian  hymns. 

Tlie  first  band  of  missionaries  in  India  toiled 
for  years  without  gaining  a  convert,  neverthe- 
less JudsoD  well  expressed  their  faith  and  spirit 
when  he  wrote  :  "  If  any  ask,  What  prospect  of 
ultimate  success  is  there?  tell  them.  As  much 
as  that  there  is  an  Almighty  and  faithful 
God.  .  .  I  know  not  that  I  shall  live  to  see  a 
single  convert ;  but,  notwithstandii^,  I  feel 
that  I  would  not  leave  my  present  situation 
to  be  made  a  king,"  The  3  missions  of  the 
A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  in  India  now  number  26  sta- 
tions, 371  out  stations,  1,06.1  native  helpers,  84 
churches,  6.869  members,  18,138  pupils  in 
schools,  while  the  native  contributions  durii^ 
the  year  1888-89  amounted  to  $14,965.  The 
hold  which  Christianity  has  gained  in  the  coun- 
try may  be  illustrated  by  the  failure  of  organ- 
ized attempts  made  by  Hindus  to  check  the 
progress  of  the  work.  Tracts  were  published, 
and  paid  agents  sent  out  to  circulate  thero  and 
preach  against  Christianity.  One  of  the  tracts 
says:  "Do  you  not  see  that  the  number  of 
Christians  is  increasing,  and  the  number  of 
Hindu  religionists  decreasing  every  day  ?  How 
long  will  water  remain  in  a  well  which  con- 
tinually lets  out,  but  receives  nothing?"  In 
Madura,  during  1888-89,  a  determined  efiort 
was  made  :  the  Bible  and  Christianity  and 
Christians  were  abused;  fanatical  mobs  stoned 
the  Christian  preachers;  efforts  were  made  to 
draw  the  children  from  Christian  schools  ;  but 
ultimately  the  leader  of  the  movement  was  com- 
pelled to  leave  the  city  in  disgrace,  having  been 
robbed  and  beaten  by  his  own  frifuds.  He  had 
even  to  beg  bisrailway  fare  from  the  Christians, 
who  were  not  unwilling  to  g) 
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1  left  tlie  field,  unci  the  CUristian 
commuEity,  havinf;  giiined  in  nerve  and  slrentjlli 
daring  tlie  persecatiou,  is  tbe  littler  prepared 
lor  nil  Ruch  movements  in  tlie  iutare. 

4.  Midras. — lltssrs.  Winslow  and  Scudder 
started  a  miasion  nt  Undrna  in  1830,  ilie  design 
being  tLnt  it  Rhould  be  chiefly  a  prinUnt;  and 
publishiug  estAblishmtnt  for  tlia  benefit  oC  tbe 
wbole  Tamil  raoe.  Work  u-kh  commeuoed  vig- 
orously in  united  endeavais  with  the  L,  M.  H. 
missionaries.  In  1838  the  mission  bad  16 
soliools,  vitb  500  pupils  under  its  care,  and 
diatriboted  during  that  year  18,000  portions  of 
the  Scriptatea  and  30,000  trnets.  Tlie  repott 
for  18J2  states  tbat  tbe  whole  aoionnt  of  print- 
ing from  tbe  beginning  of  tbe  mission  bad 
amounted  ta  53.1S0,4(iT  pngi's,  and  the  press 
■was  able  not  onty  to  refand  its  purcbase-moncy, 
but  to  pay  all  expense:!  nud  clear  a  goodly 
Buju  for  tbe  mission  work.  Dr.  Soudder  labored 
till  iSJl.  and  died  at  the  Caps  of  Good  Hope  in 
1853.  Mr.  Winilow  continued  his  labors  till 
1861.  Frequent  changes  in  the  distiict  led 
to  its  occupation  by  other  societies  in  1861, 
and  tbe  .\rcot  district  became  a  separate 
mission.     It  never  wns  the  jilan  o£  the  commit- 

'tee  to  enlarge  the  ^ladras  Mission  any  further 
than  tq  enable  it  to  accomplish  its  ohject  of 
printing  the  necessary  books  and  tracts  for  the 
Tamil  Missions,  .i  grand  total  of  444,617.020 
page*  hid  been  printed,  and  the  appropriate 
^Tork  of  the  mission  had  been  so  far  accom- 
plished tliat  it  was  considered  n*ise  to  discon- 
tione  the  mission,  especially  that  tbe  territory 
was  well  occupied  by  tlie  English  societies. 
Accordingly,  the  printing  establishment  was 
tr.insferred  to  other  hands,  and  the  mission  was 
clo^ed  in  1868. 

5.  Arcol.  — H.  JM,  Scndder  opened  a  station  at 
Arcot  in  connection  with  the  Madras  Mission 
in  March,  1850.  Arcot  was  soon  erected  into  a 
separate  mission.  His  medical  skill  greatly 
facilitated  tbe  work.  In  four  weeks  lie  Lad  40 
to  50  patientH  daily.  He  opened  a  dispenwry. 
Re- enforcements  arrived,  and  other  stations 
were  opened.  The  missionaries  resolved  not  to 
encumber  their  efforts  with  educational  estab- 
lishments, but  preach  to  the  masses.  Churches, 
however,  were  formed,  and  schools  established, 
not  tor  heathen  children,  but  to  tcaih  helpers. 
Tracts  and  books  in  Tamil  and  Telngu  were 
prepared  and  distributed.  In  1857  the  mission 
had  4  stations.  1  out.etation.  5  missionaries, 
1  physician.  5  female  assistant  missionaries, 
4  helpers,  5  schoolmasters,  5  clinrches,  with 
126  coinraanicants  ;  G  schools,  with  106  pupils. 
The  mission  was  established  by  two  eons  of  Dr. 
jLihn  Scudder,  and  at  tbe  time  of  its  transfer- 
ence, in  1858,  to  the  care  of  the  Reformed 
Dutch  Church,  it  was  manned  by  his  five  sons. 
all  members  of  that  church.  (!See  article  Ba- 
forraed  [Dutch]  Church,) 

6.  Smn^trn. — lievs.  Samuel  Munson  and 
Henry  Lyman,  with  their  wives,  embarked  in 
1833  to  ei|)lore  the  Indian  Archipelago.  They 
reached  Batavia  in  September.  There  they  left 
their  wives,  and.  visiting  many  points,  collected 
mucb  infocmaliOD.  Reaching  Tapanooly,  in 
Sumatra,  they  proceeded  to  visit  the  Battas  of 
the  iiiteri.or.  Advancing  only  10  or  12  miles 
a  day,  on  account  of  the  dif^icnlties  of  the 
journey,  they  reached  the  Tillage  of  Sacca  on 
June  28th,  1834.  A  petty  war  was  in  progress, 
and  the  missionaries  fell  victims  to  the  sus- 
picions rage  of  the  natives.    Both  were  mnr- 
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dered,  not  being  given  opportunity  to  explain 
their  character  and  intentions.  When,  how- 
ever, it  became  known  that  the  strangers  were 
good  men  who  bad  come  t  j  do  the  people  good, 
the  neighboring  villages  leagued  logelher  and 
laid  Sacca  waate  with  lire  and  sword.  A  thick 
jungle  covers  Ihe  spot,  and  even  the  name  of 
tlie  village  has  perished  from  Ihe  plate.  The 
mission,  thus  sadly  checked,  was  not  reeomed, 

7.  Siam.—ilt.  Abeel  found  a  favorable  open- 
ing lor  missionary  labors  in  Uankok,  capital  of 
Hiam,  in  1831.  The  Portuguese  consul  received 
bim  kindly.  He,  with  Mr.  Tomlin,  of  the 
L.  M.  S.,  dispensed  medicines  and  distributed 
tracts  and  buoks  to  crowds  of  Chinese,  Malays, 
and  Burmans.  He  was  hedged  abont  with  re- 
strictions, as  the  king  would  permit  no  change 
in  the  religion  of  the  country.  Inl834re.en. 
forcements  were  sent  out  with  a  view  of  estab- 
lishing a  permanent  mission  in  Siam.  They 
arrived  at  Bankok  in  July,  and  found  that  the 
lit^o  company  of  converts  gathered  by  Mr. 
Abeel,  who  hod  been  compelled  to  leave  on  ac- 
count of  ill-health,had  been  formed  into  a  church 
by  a  missionary  of  the  American  Baptist  Mission- 
ary Union.  A  press,  with  Siamese  type,  was  set 
up,  and  many  tracts  and  books  printed.  It  was 
found  that  a  mtijority  of  tbe  men  and  many  of 
the  women  conld  read.  Schools  for  the  Chinese 
were  opened.  It  was  found  difficult  to  estab- 
lish successful  Rchools  among  the  Siamese, 
chiefly  because  of  the  provision  made  in  con- 
neclion  with  tbe  heathen  teuiples  tor  edueatioir 
of  men  and  boys,  and  their  instruction  in  relig- 
ion, la  1814  a  "  liberal"  party  is  spoken  of, 
led  by  a  Siamese  priest.  They  bought  many 
books  from  the  missionaries,  and  seemed  in- 
clined to  criticise  the  traditions  of  their  elders 
and  lo  fraternize  with  the  missionaries.  The 
Chinese  work  was  withdrawn,  as  it  was  thought 
better  that  all  work  for  the  Chinese  at  present 
should  be  carried  on  in  China  itself.  Mnoh  of 
the  Scriptures  was  translated.  In  1848  it  was 
reported  that  11,G00,813  pagesof  Scriptures  end 
tracts  had  been  printed  in  Chinese  and  Japan- 
ese, Change  of  view  of  some  of  Ihe  missionaries 
on  the  matter  of  perfectionism  and  infant  bap- 
tism developed  difSculties  in  the  niission  it- 
self ;  other  sooieties  also  either  bad  entered,  or 
were  oboat  to  enter,  the  field,  and  so  it  was  de- 
cided that  the  efforts  of  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M  might 
be  better  expended  in  re-enforcing  some  of  their 
other  missions  than  in  continuing  that  in  Siam, 
which  was  accordingly  dropped  in  1850.  (See 
article  Presbyterian  Church  [Noith.]) 

8.  Singapore,  —In  1834  a  permanent  mission 
was  established  in  Singapore,  as  a  central  point 
for  all  the  missions  in  Southeastern  Asia  and 
tbe  adjacent  islands.  Singapore  was  a  British 
seaport,  and  had  large  printing  establishments, 
with  Roman,  Slalay,  Arabic.  Japanese,  Siamese, 
and  Bugis  type,  with  a  foundry  for  casting  type 
in  all  these  languages.  This  establishment  had 
been  under  the  direction  of  the  L.  M.  S.,  and 
was  now  for  sale.  It  was  purchased,  and  Mr. 
Tracy  was  sent  out  lo  carry  on  the  mission. 
During  the  same  year  he  printed  1,(KX)  copies 
of  the  Gospel  of  John,  and  extracts  from 
Matthew  and  Acts.  Nest  year  a  dispensary 
was  opened,  a  Bible-class  commenced,  and 
more  than  2,000,000  pages  printed.  A  mission 
seminary  was  opened,  with  20  pnpils,  in  1837. 
The  decision  of  the  Government  of  Nether- 
lands India  to  exclude  all  but  missionaries  from 
Holland,  from  tbe  greater  part  of  the  ci 
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«eDtring  about  this  mission,  mnde  it  a  less  fa- 
vorable Kite  tlinn  liiul  been  e^pectei.  Hiii.lu- 
stan  aai  Eastern  Asia  were  nlxo  judged  to  be 
lelatively  more  iiupoitunt  as  fields  for  mission- 
ary labor,  and  in  lH't4  ttie  affairs  of  tbe  mission 
were  settled,  and  tbe  only  remaining  missionarj- 
tanlily  left  ijiogapore  to  join  the  Madura  Slis- 

9.  Borneo.  —This  missiou.  nndertaken  in  1836, 
■was  eomposeil  of  members  of  the  Reformed 
Dutch  ChnrcU,  find  derived  its  snpport  througb 
the  Anierican  Boitrd  from  that  denomination. 
Efforts  were  directed  specially  to  the  Ciiineso 
and  Dyaks.  Many  ditfinnlties  vera  encoun- 
tered, lioth  on  the  pnrt  oC  the  Dutch  Govern 
meat  and  because  of  tho  natnre  of  the  field 
The  missionaries  l.ibored  faithfully  until  184a 
when,  failure  of  health,  o  impelled  those  then  in 
charge  to  withdraw,  and  the  failure  to  fin  1  re 
crnit4  oiUied  the  mission  to  be  discontinned 

10.  .STfcovi  JJIssJoii.— In  1853  Satarn  and  Mai 
colui  Poth,  op  to  that  time  stations  of  the  Bom 
bay  Jlission,  were  created  into  a  separate  mis 
sion,  which  was  manned  by  Alessrs.  Buigess 
and  Wood  and  their  wives.  There  waii  one 
church,  with  eight  members.  At  first  the 
services  were  interrupted  by  people  lai^hin^ 
talking,  hissing,  and  tluowing  stones.  Gals 
schools  were  established  and  books  dislributed 
As  this  mission  was  among  the  Morathis  ful 
conneuted  bv  telegraph  with  Bombnv,  it  wns  re 

t   1      th  that  mission  in  1869. 

H    AJ      diio^w.— Between    1841    ond    I85J 

Ah      1  og      till  1841  a  station  of  the  Mirathi 

M  condnctcd  as  the  central  station  of 

p  rat   m  asioo.     In  1859  a  meeting  of  the 

m  of  the  three  Maiathi  missions — 

B  mb        S  tara,  and   Ahmadnogar — was   con- 

d    t  th    last-mentioned  place.     Delightfnl 

u    t    g         re   held  ;    more   than  200    native 

m  ts— the    largest    number    bithetto 

g  tl       d  t  gather  in  Western  India-  sat  down 

t  th     L    d  s  table  ;   the  tbtee  missions  were 

f         II  ted  amid  great  enthusiasm. 

12    A  Ih  pur  was  occupied  as  a  mission  from 

18  3  to  185     by  Royal  G.  Wilder,  formerly  of 

th   Ahm   1  agar  Mission.     In  1857  Mr.  Wilder 

d  f  mil       turned  to  America,  and  the  mission 

was  not  resumed. 

II,  Pacifio  Islahds.     2  Missions. 

1.  Iliwanan  (Sandwich)  Islands. — In  the  au- 
tumn of  1803  Samuel  J.  Mills  heard  from  Henry 
Obookiah  his  simple  story.  His  parents  had 
been  slain  in  a  civil  war,  and  when  he  fled  with 
bis  infant  brother  on  bis  back,  the  child  \ias 
killed  with  a  spear,  and  he  was  taken  prts- 
«ner.  At  the  age  of  14  he  came  to  New  Haven 
TriCh  a  sea  captain.  He  lii^jcrcd  around  the 
college  there,  thirsting  for  instruction,  and 
when  no  opportunity  offered  he  sat  down  on 
the  college  steps  and  wept.  To  Mills  he  said  : 
"The  people  of  Hawaii  are  very  had;  they 
pray  to  gods  made  of  wood.  I  want  to  lenrn 
to  rend  this  Bible,  and  go  biiok  there  and  tell 
them  U>  pmy  to  God  up  ia  Heaven."  Two 
other  Hawaiian  lads  came  to  America  with 
Obookiah,  and  were  converted  to  Christianity 
in  1813.  The  interest  in  these  lads  became  so 
great  that  a  foreign  mission  school  was  organ- 
ized under  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  at  New  Haven,  in 
1817,  with  five  Hawaiian  lads,  among  others, 
as  its  first  pupils.  Obookiah  died  nine  months 
afterward.     He  had  longed  to  preach  the  Go»- 
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pel  to  his  countrymen.  Perhaps  his  consist- 
ent Cbristion  life  and  jieaceful  death  did  more 
for  his  people  than  he  could  have  done  had 
he  been  spared  to  labor  long  years  for  them. 
His  tonching  story  moved  many  hearts,  and  two 
years  aCler  his  death  a  missionary  company,  in- 
cluding Hiram  Bingham  and  Asa  Thnrston  and 
others,  was  ready  to  plant  the  cross  in  the 
Sandwich  Islands.  On  Saturday,  October  23d, 
1819,  the  missionary  band,  after  services  of 
great  interest  and  solemnity,  set  sail  for  Ibeir 
field.  On  March  31  st,  they  reached  the  islands, 
to  find  that  a.  revolution  had  taken  place  on  the 
death  of  the  old  king.  Idolatry  bad  been  dis- 
carded thoi:^h  not,  it  would  appear,  from  re- 
ligious motives.  When  the  brig  heating  the 
misaioiiaries  anchored  in  Kalni  Bay,  a  fourteen 
Ins  consultation  [>etwcen  the  king  and  chiefs 
folio  vel  Some  foreigners  opposed  tbo  land- 
mg  bnjmg:  "  They  have  come  to  conquer  the 
iiHnds  The  chiefs    repUed;  "Then    they 

woul  1  not  have  brought  their  women."  Messrs. 
Bingham  Loomis,  Chamberlain,  and  one  of  the 
native  la  Is,  Honoree,  went  to  Oabu;  Messrs. 
Rugbies  Whitney,  and  Tumoree  to  Kauai,  whose 
chief  ^as  Tamorae's  father.  The  king  and 
chiefs  with  their  families,  were  the  first  pupils, 
and  the  king's  mother,  Keopuolani,  the  first 
convert.  In  1824  the  principal  chiefs  agreed 
to  recognize  the  Sabbath,  and  adopt  the  Ten 
Commandments  as  the  basis  of  government. 
The  missionaries  and  converts  were  bitterly 
persecuted,  and  their  lives  often  in  danger,  at 
the  hands  of  British  and  American  sailors,  who 
n  ere  deprived,  by  the  moral  reformntion  which 
took  place,  of  the  opportunity  of  satisfying  their 
lusts.  In  eight  years  from  the  date  of  the  land- 
ing of  the  first  mission  band  there  were  32  mis- 
sionaries, 445  native  teachers,  12,000  Sabbath 
hearers,  and  26,000  pupils  in  schools  in  the 
islands.  Many  influences  were  at  work,  the 
Bible  was  circulated,  high  chiefs  were  converted 
and  began  to  work  vigorously,  the  ; 
gathered  from  great  distances  in  crowds  t 
the   Word,   and  in   18  8       mult  I 

without  communicat  1  p 

commenced  In  Haw        0  h 
weeks  and  months  th 
ly  get  time  for  rest       d     f 
a  strong  missionary  r        f 
and  in  1838  there  1" 
morkable  revivals  i     ii    t 
years   it  lasted  27,  WO  p  r 
into  the  churches. 

Ia  1850  the  Hawa         M 
formed^an  organiz 
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other  islands, 
open    a   work   i 
Society,  in  1851,   00  t   b  t  d  1  b  rallj  f      th 
outfit   and  support    t  tw         t  ss 

and  their  wives  for  tl    t  h  11      I    1853        all 
oama  to  the  Hawai         S       ty  f    m  th    M 
quesas.     A  Hawaiia      1  tt  by  1        k     t 

those  islands,  made     d    p  mp  p      th 

high    chief    Mattun    ,    wh      h  m    If  t    t 

Lahaina  to  seek  missionaries  for  his  people. 
The  Hawaiian  Society  sent  two  native  pastors 
and  two  native  teachers  and  their  wives.  One 
of  the  pastors  Was  Kekela,  to  whom  President 
Lincoln  once  sent  a  letter  thanking  him  for 
rescuing  the  mate  of  an  American  ship  from 
cannibals.  One  foreigner,  anEi^lish  mechanic, 
afterward  ordained  a  preacher,  had  a  share  in 
the  work.      Otherwise  the  whole  undertaking 
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was  Hawaiian,  and  was  attended  with  gratifying 
BWOOeHs.  Up  to  1863  some  50,000  sonls  liiid 
been  leoeived  into  the  communion  oC  tlie  Ha- 
wuiinn  chnrches,  of  whom  some  20.000  etill  ie~ 
mntoed  in  tlie  cliurcbes.  The  islands  were 
CtiristianizBl  aod  educated.  The  Bible  was 
lonDil  ia  every  huC  ;  churches  and  scliools  were 
provided  for  all  the  inhabitant!)  ;  tno  female 
seminarie^i.  a  normal  school,  a  theological  iu- 
Htilute  furnished  the  higher  education  to  legis- 
lators, teitchers,  and  preachers;  "  n  greater  pro- 
portion of  the  population  could  read  and  write 
than  in  New  England  ;"  18  foreign  mission- 
aries  had  been  sent  to  the  Marquesas  ;  and 
BO  in  that  year  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  practically 
withdrew  from  the  field. 

TUe  last  report  (1870)  of  the  Sandwich  Islands 
Mission  to  the  Board  showed  that  there  were  14 
ordained  missionaries,  21  female  assistant  mis- 
sionaries, 49  ordained  natives,  of  whom  S  were 
missionaries  in  the  Marijiiesas  and  Micronesia  ; 
12  licensed  preachers.  224  common  schools 
(supported  hy  government),  with  5.938  pupils  ; 
29  schools,  in  which  English  was  taught,  with 
1,158  pupils  ;  15  boarding  schools,  including 
Oahu  College,  attended  by  280  boys  and  251 
girls  ;  59  churches,  with  15.108  members.  At 
the  Marquesas  the  Hawaiian  Board  hnd  T  sta- 
tions, 1  churches.  55  members. 

But  the  native  populations  are  steadily  de- 
oreasipg,  lai^ely  on  account  ot  the  vices  intro- 
duced by  the  foreign  traders.  In  1773  there 
were  400,000  people  on  the  islands,  in  1830 
there  was  a  population  of  1^0,000.  and  in  186e, 
62,000.  The  population  of  Honolulu  is  doabled 
during  the  whaling  season  by  the  influi  of 
transient  seamen,  who  bring  tremendous  evils 
with  them.  There  are  about  20,000  Chinese 
found  now  in  the  islands.  The  great  ingress  of 
foreigners  and  their  deleterious  influence  made 
it  desirable  that  the  Board  resnme  help  to  the 
native  churches,  and  the  project  is  being  at- 
tempted of  placing  a  missionary  in  each  of  the 
principal  islands.  There  are  now  two  mission- 
artes  of  the  Board,  with  their  wives.  One  of 
the  missionsries  is  principal  of  the  North 
Pacific  Missionary  Institnle,  which  prepares 
young  men  for  tbe  Gospel  work  and  for  the 
ministry  in  the  Hawaiian  churches.  The  Hito 
Boarding. School  for  Boys  furnishes  industrial 
and  literary  training,  and  has  between  30 
and  40  pupils.  In  Honolulu  a  chnroh  has 
been  organized  among  the  Chinese.  There  and 
in  other  islands  boys'  and  girls'  schools  have 
been  formed,  and  other  Christian  agencies  are 
at  work. 

3.  Mir,mrvsla.  (See  article  Micronesia). —Tlie 
missions  of  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  are  carried  on  in 
the  Gilbert  Marshall,  and  Caroline  groups.  In 
the  year  1851  three  missionary  families  left  Bos- 
ton for  Mmronasia.  Arrived  at  Honolala,  they 
were  J  lined  by  two  Hawaiian  missionary  fami- 
lies. The  kin){  gavo  them  a  noble  letter  of 
lecnmnien  laiion  to  the  Micronesian  chiefs,  and 
with  solemn  auil  aRecting  services  they  set  sail 
from  Hiinoluln  and  arrived  at  Kusoie  on  Angiist 
21st,  1852.  Work  was  begun  there  torlhwilh, 
and  a  fortnight  Inter  at  Ponapi.  Successive 
re-en f'Tcem puts  enabled  the  missionaries  to 
occupy  orher  islands,  being  led  thereto  by  re- 
markable providences,  clearly  showing  the  Divine 
Han  I  removing  obstaclen  and  overruling  oppo- 
sition. Miire  than  30  islands  are  now  occupied. 
The  "  Morning  Star  "  makes  an  annual  trip  to 
Bonolutu  for  the  mail  and  for  missionary  sup- 
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plies.  Abont  eight  months  of  the  year  is  con- 
snmed  by  its  tour  among  the  islands,  enabling 
the  missionaries  to  pay  brief  viEjits  to  the  vari 
ous  points  where  work  is  carried  on,  ejiamining 
applicants,  establishing  schools,  procuring  boys 
and  girls  for  tbe  training  schools,  organizing 
churches,  and  preaching  the  Gospel  as  they  may 
find  oppoi'tuDity.  That  the  supervision  of  the 
churches  may  bo  iiirre  thoroagh  an  additional 
vessel,  to  be  called  the  "  Robert  W.  Logan  "  — 
about  60  tons  burden,  to  cost,  wilh  furnish- 
ings, not  over  $5,000— for  the  touring  work 
amcing  the  Western  Carolines,  is  to  be  buill. 
The  tmnslation  of  the  Bible  into  the  langnaga 
of  the  Gilbert  Islands  by  Bev.  Hiram  Bingham 
was  completed  on  Apiil  Uth,  1890. 
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1.  Pakeline  and  l^ria. — The  first  missiounrieB 
from  America  to  the  Oriental  churches  were 
Pliny  Fisk  and  Levi  Parsons,  who  were  op- 
pointed  on  September  23d,  1818,  to  labor  in 
Palestine.  Mr.  Fisk  stopped  at  Smyrna  to 
prosecute  his  studies  in  the  language,  and  Mr. 
Parsons  reached  Jerusalem  February  17th,  1821. 
He  had  with  him  the  Scriptures  in  9  languages 
and  several  thousand  religions  tracts.  But  that 
same  year  he  was  compelled  to  leave  on  account 
of  civil  commotions,  the  result  of  the  Greek  re- 
volt, end  he  died  at  Alexandria  in  1822.  Mr. 
Fisk,  with  Rev.  Jonas  King  and  Joseph  Wolf, 
reached  Jerusalem  in  1823.  Thc.v  dislribuled 
many  copies  of  the  Bible  and  thousands  of  tracts 
to  pilgrims  and  others.  But  the  project  of  con- 
tinuing a  mission  at  Jerusalem  was  abandoned, 
and  the  Palestine  Mission  was  mei^ed  in  the 
Syrian  in  1826.  In  1823  Bird  and  Goodell 
established  a  station  at  Beirut.  Soon  a  re- 
markable stat«  of  religious  inquiry  appeared, 
and  the  missionaries  were  thronged  by  in- 
quirers. Persesnlion  also  arose,  ollen  encour- 
aged by  French  and  liussian  authorities,  and 
enforced  by  Moslem  power.  The  Maronite 
Patriarch  proved  a  bitter  persecutor.  The  mis- 
sionaries'lives  were  often  in  danger.  Bumors 
of  war  between  England  and  Turkey  com- 
pelled them,  in  1828,  to  retire  fur  a  lime  to 
Malta,  and  the  schools  were  broken  up.  War 
and  pestilence  again  and  again  broke  over  tlieir 
labors.  In  1860  the  horrible  butchery  of  Chris- 
tians hy  the  Druzes  took  place.  In  J865  cams 
SIngue,  locusts,  and  cholera,  and  in  18G7  a 
laronite  rebellion.  Pei'scciition  was  constant. 
The  first  native  chnrch  was  organized  at  Beirut, 
with  19  members,  in  1848.  The  Word  pros- 
pered mightily.  Many  schools  were  opened, 
and  the  old  communities  (Druzes,  Maronites, 
Greeks)  were  compelled,  iDself-detencc.toeslab- 
lish  schools  of  their  own.  Tbe  mission  opened 
a  girls'  boarding  school  at  Sidon.  a  seniinary 
with  a  theological  department  M  Abeih,  a 
female  seminary  at  Beirut,  ft  prei-s  in  the  same 
city  which  issued  annually  great  numbers  of 
tracts,  and  many  thousands  of  volnmes  of 
Scriptures  and  religious  and  edncaticinal  litero- 
tnre  ;  while  the  college  at  Beirut  wax  ii  true 
child  of  the  mission.  In  1870  the  Syrian  Mis- 
sion was  transferred  to  the  care  of  the  Ameri- 
can Presbyterian  Church,  and  has  been  re- 
markably prosperous.  (See  Missions  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church.  North,  U   S,  A.) 

2.  Armeni'ins.  —  i/ie,  Parsons,  on  his  first  visit 
io  Jerusalem,  in  1821,  met  there  some  Armenian 
pilgrims,   who   said    they  would    rejoice   if  & 
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mission  sbonld  be  sent  to  their  people.  Mr. 
Fisk,  itt  Smj-rnn,  recommended  sncli  a  miasion 
in  a  letter  to  Boston.  Among  the  earliest  con- 
verts at  Beirut  were  two  Armenian  ecclesiastics  ; 
one  oE  these  translated  Dr.  King's  farewell 
letter,  written  on  leaving  Syria,  in  1827,  and 
sent  it  to  Constantinople,  wbeie  it  produced 
a  wonderful  effect.  In  IS'IS  Messrs.  Smitli  and 
D wight  were  sent  out  on  tlleir  exploring  toar 
in  Asia  Minor,  Armenia,  and  Fersiib,  and  in 
1831  Dr.  Goodell  began  hia  work  at  Coustanti- 
nople.  (For  a.  history  of  this  mission,  see  Mis- 
sions to  the  Armenians  under  art.  Armenia  and 
the  Armenians.)  Constantinople  is  the  business 
centre  oE  the  missions  ;  the  treasury  is  there, 
and  there  the  publication  work  is  carried  on. 
(See  Constantinople.) 

In  connection  with  the  Western  Turkey  Mis- 
sion, a  considerable  work  is  being  accomplished 
among  the  Greeks.  Greek  schools  and  services 
in  the  Greek  language  have  been  established  in 
several  qaarters  of  the  city  of  Constantinople, 
as  also  in  Smyrna,  the  headquarters  of  the 
Greek  Evangelical  Alliance  (see  below),  and  in 
several  of  (he  stations  and  ont-stations  of  the 
mission.  The  statistics  are  included  in  tho 
above  enumeration. 

The  Greek  Evangelical  Alliance,  developed 
out  of  the  work  f^r  Greeks,  commenced  at  the 
Smyrna  Rest  mentioned  below.  In  January. 
1M83.  three  Greek  brethren  met^f or  consultation, 
and  afterward  issued  an  appeal  to  the  Gospel- 
loving  Greeks  of  Smyrna  and  Maoisa  to  form 
an  organization  for  the  dissemination  of  the 
Gospel  among  their  own  people,  through  the 
press,  school,  and  pulpit.  The  Alliance,  formed 
January  31s(,  1883,  has  a  president,  secretary, 
treasurer,  and  a  prudential  committee.  It  had 
in  18B3  a  membership  of  50,  besides  a  few 
honorary  members  and  benefactora.  In  Decem- 
ber, 1883,  a  woman's  branch  was  formed.  The 
payment  of  $4.10  (1  Turkish  lira)  constitutes 
the  giver  an  honorary  memh«r ;  6  liras  consti- 
tutes the  giver  a  bene/acior.  The  first  work  of 
the  Alliance  was  to  organize  a  church  of  13 
membeta  and  ordain  a  Greek  past«r  at  Mani- 
ea.  A  day  school  for  small  children  and  u 
boarding-school  for  boya  were  started  in  Smyrna, 
and  preaching  services  at  the  Evangelical  Hall, 
in  connection  with  the  Best  and  elsewhere, 
were  maintained.  Much  bitter  persecution  has 
been  endured.  The  report  for  188S  shows  that 
the  .\lliance  attempts  to  reach  directly  or  in- 
directly 120,000  Greeks  in  different  parts  ot 
the  empire.  It  hag  formed  4  churches,  at 
Smyrna,  Manisa,  Baindir,  and  Ordoo,  and  re- 
ceived 140  members.  It  sustains  4  preaching 
places,  &  Sabbath  schools.  5  day  schools,  and 
has  4  preachers  and  3  teachers.  During  the  6 
years  of  its  existence  it  has  used  in  the  work 
$11,286,  of  wiiich  sum  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  con. 
tributed  |;3.595.  Its  expenditure  in  1888  was 
$3,080,  of  which  sum  $077  was  a  grant-in.aid 
from  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  An  instance  of  in- 
direct influence  is  tho  establishment,  at  con. 
siderable  cost,  of  a  preaching  service  in  the 
Greek  Orthodox  Church  at  Smyrna.  This  ser- 
vice is  held  twice  each  Sabbath  throughout  the 
year.  The  Alliance  is  also  an  active  agency  in 
the  distribution  of  Christian  literature.  Eev. 
George  Constantine,  D.D.,  a  native  of  Athens 
and  educated  in  America,  is  the  oi^anizer  and 
president.  The  woman's  branch  has  con- 
tributed about  $200  to  the  funds,  and  has  sent 
£ve  of  its  members  to  serve  as  teachers. 
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The  Smyrna  Best  was  established  largely  by 
the  efforts  of  Miss  Maria  A.  West,  an  assistant 
missionary  of  the  A,  B.  C.  F.  M.  Its  design  is 
to  provide  a  "  Rest "  for  sailors  of  all  national- 
ities calling  ut  the  port,  bimple  refreshments 
are  provided,  tracts  and  Scriptures  are  dis- 
tiibnttd,  a  readiug-room  is  sustained,  and  Gos- 
pel services  conducted.  The  preaching  of  Dr. 
Constantine  attracted  lai^e  nambers  of  Greeks 
until  a  hall  close  by,  with  a  seating  capacity  of 
250,  was  rented.  Sermons,  lectures,  the  magio 
lantern,  and  the  night  school  were  made  use  of. 
Often  nearly  400  were  crowded  into  the  hall. 
It  was  estimated  that  about  10,000  persons 
annually  heard  the  Gospel  there.  After  seven 
years'  use  the  hall  was  given  up.  on  account  of 
the  peremptory,  though  illegm  opposition  of 
the  Turkish  authorities. 

The  Rest  has  since  passed  under  the  control 
of  some  English  ladies  who  are  cheered  by  letters 
received  from  all  parts  of  the  world  whither 
ships  go,  telling  of  tlie  good  inflaence  its  work 
has  had.  During  1888,  239  visits  were  paid  to 
ships,  108  bugs  of  books  were  sent  out,  86 
blue-ribbon  pledges  taken,  3,090  visits  were 
made  to  the  Rest  by  sailors,  1,812  persons  at- 
tended the  meetings,  446  Bibles,  TestamentM, 
and  Poriiona  were  given  away.  The  Kest  is 
sustained  by  profits  from  the  coffee-room  count- 
er (over  $300  in  1888)  and  donations  from 
friends  of  the  work,  largelv  in  England,  Tha 
espenses  tor  1888  amounted  to  $2,2T0. 

A  similar  work  was  inaugurated  in  Constan- 
tinople in  1879  by  Miss  West.  The  report  for 
1688  shows  1,034  visits  to  ships,  77  bags  of 
books  tent  out,  164  blue. ribbon  pledges  taken, 
2,859  visits  by  sailors  to  the  Rest,  1,974  attend- 
ed the  meetings,  68  Bibles,  147  'Testaments, 
and  207  Portions  given  away.  The  expenditure 
was  $1,347,  thertceipls.  $1,335.  leaving  a  de- 
ficit of  $12.  Jensen,  the  former  boatman  ot 
the  Best,  an  Englishman,  opened  a  coSee-room 
in  the  slums  of  Galata.  Sailors  began  to  fre- 
quent it,  and  realizing  its  advantages,  they  en- 
treated sleeping  quarters.  He  fitted  his  small 
upper  room  with  8  berths,  making  his  tables, 
benches,  and  berths  himself,  and  securing 
pictures  and  texts,  he  has  formed  a  Cbristiaa 
retreat  in  one  of  the  worst  quarters  of  tha 
metropolis.  This  is  now  associated  with  tha 
Smyrna  Best  under  one  general  management. 

Under  the  Western  Turkey  Mission  may  prop- 
erly come  a  notice  of  the  mission  to  the  Jews 
in  Turkey. 

The  Ladies'  Society  of  Boston  and  Vicinity, 
for  Promoting  Christianity  among  tho  Jews, 
having  o  FEered  to  support  a  missionary  of  the 
Board,  William  G.  Schauffler  was  appointed  in 
1831  to  proceed  to  Tarkey  (either  Smyrna  ot 
Constantinople)  to  open  a  work  among  the  Jews 
of  that  land.  He  arrived  in  Constantinople 
July  31st,  1832.  The  Jews  in  Constantinopla 
were  estimated  at  about  80,000.  nearly  all  of 
them  descendants  of  those  banished  from  Spain 
in  1492.  Amoi^  these  Spanish  Jews  Mr. 
Schauffler  commenced  bis  labors.  Their  lan- 
guage is  Spanish,  somewhat  corrupted,  and 
written  with  Hebrew  letters.  Mr.  Sobauffier 
devoted  himself  to  revising  the  He  brew -Spanish 
Old  Testament,  preparing  a  lexicon,  tracts  in 
Hebrew- German,  etc.  His  first  convert,  bap- 
tized in  1835,  was  a  German  Jew.  In  1838  Mr. 
SchaufBer's  edition  of  the  Psalms  in  Hebrew 
and  Hebrew- Spanish  was  publicly  denounced 
and  prohibited  in  all  the  synogogueB,    Thera 
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it  soon  qnietfld  donn, 
and  the  distribution  of  book*  and  tracts  con- 
tinued.  To  auporintend  the  printiiig  of  his 
Hebrew- Span isb  version  of  the  Old  Testament. 
Mr.  SeLaulHer  went  to  Vienna  in  1839.  The 
work  was  completed  in  1842.  It  has  been 
since  revised  by  Rev.  Dr.  Christie,  of  the  Scolch 
Free  Church  Mission.  The  Spanish  Jen's  had 
already  a  Hebrew -Spanish  New  Testament, 
translated  by  a  missionary  of  the  London  Jews' 
Society.  Mr,  Sohauffler  returned  to  Constanti- 
nople in  1843.  He  still  oontinned  his  prepiirn- 
torj  labors  in  providii^  Uterntura  in  the  ver- 
nacular, also  conduutin^;  services  in  the  Oer- 
uan  laugQ^e.  In  1840  the  Free  Church  of 
Scotland,  which  hud  a  mission  among  the  Ger- 
man Jews  in  Coustuntinople,  pnshed  fornard 
her  work  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  it  inex- 
pedient for  the  Board  to  re^entorce  its  Jewish 
mission  in  that  city,  as  intended.  Attention 
was  directed  to  Salonika,  and  in  ISiB  Messrs. 
Dodd  and  Maynnrd  and  their  families  occnpied 
that  station,  where  they  found  about  3,500  rab- 
binical and  o.UOO  Mohammedan  Jews.  Regular 
preaching  was  commenced  in  Salonika  Novem- 
ber IGth,  1850.  Two  nativo  helpers— Arme- 
nians-were employed.  In  1852  ill-health  com. 
pelled  the  removal  of  the  missionaries  to 
Smyrna,  There  a  school  was  opened  and 
placed  under  the  care  of  a  converted  rabbi 
from  Salonika,  and  many  indications  of  interest 
appeared.  In  ISTiG  the  mission  was  discon- 
tinued, Dr.  Schauffter  devoting  himself  to  Ihe 
Moslems  and  the  other  missionaries  uniting 
with  the  Armenian  Mission.  The  grounds  for 
discontinuance  were  :  1.  Limited  extent  oF  the 
field,  and  the  fiiot  of  its  occupation  in  part  by 
the  London  JeA's'  Society  and  the  Free  Church 
of  Scotland.  2,  The  greater  promise  ol  the 
Armenian  field,  which  n'as  pecaliarly  the  herit- 
age of  the  American  Hoard,  and  the  belief  that 
all  races  in  Turkey,  including  the  Jews,  could 
best  be  reached  through  the  evangel iTatiou  of 
the  Armenians. 

The  statistici  of  the  three  missions  are  here 
given  separate!)' : 

{'i)  H'eaiejit  Tvrlcey  Mission. — Eight  stations, 
106  out-stations,  23   ordained  missionaries,   1 

ohurahes;  2,907  members,  26  pastors,  251 
preachers,  teachers,  and  other  helpers,  1  the- 
olOi{ical  seminary,  with  11  pupils  ;  1  college, 
118  pupils  ;  8  high  schools,  7  girls'  boarding- 
schools,  and  137  common  schools,  G,334  pnpils  ; 
pecuniary  contributions,  $31,890. 

(b)  Central  Turkey  jWission,— Tw;o  stations,  m 
ont-statioDS,  G  ordained  missionaries.  1  teacher, 
1  physician,  ISfemaleaHsistaQtmisBtonaTies,  33 
churches,  4,188  members,  19  pastors,  134  other 
helpers  ;  average  congregations,  10,249  ;  pecuni- 
ary contribntioDs,  $0,797  ;  1  theological  semi- 
nary, with  6  pupils;  1  collie,  94  pnpils  ;  6  boys' 

high  schools,  4  girls'  high  schools,  89  i 

schools,  3,777 pnpils.     In  this  missit^ 

took  place  during  the  spring  and 

1889,  resnlUng  in  about  800  additions  (o  Ihi 

chnrohea   not  included   in   the    above    statis 

(c)  E'i3twn  Tarky  .lfis»ion.-Fiv 
113  out-stations,  15  ordained  mis! 
physician,  31  female  assistant  missionaries,  28 
native  pastors,  271  other  heipers,  40  churches, 
2,686  members:  average  congr^ations.  11.002  ; 
contributions,  $12,749  ;  1  theologieni  seminary, 
with  12  pupils  ;  1  college,  239  pupils  ;  14  boys' 
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and  5  girls'  high  schools,  and  148  common 
BChoolR,  6.092  pnpils.  With  this  mission  was 
noited.  in  18G0,  tiio  Assyrian  Mission. 

3.  Tl,e  Assyrian  iHasion. — The  good  seed 
sown  in  Mosul  by  the  mission  to  the  mountain 
Nestorians  and  Mutran  Athanasins  had  taken 
permanent  root,  mainly  through  the  intelligent 
i>iety  of  Shemmas  (Deacon)  Meekha,  who  had 
been  interpreter  both  for  Matrnn  Athanasius 
and  for  the  missionaries  in  their  labors  among 
the  Jacobites,  and  coutinned  to  be  a  strong 
pillar  of  the  truth  until  his  death. 

The  mission  took  it«  name  from  the  territory, 
rather  than  from  the  people,  beonuse  so  many 
different  sects  came  within  the  sphere  of  its 
labors.  Besides  Moslems  and  I'ezidees  were 
Nestorians  and  Pupal  Nestorians,  known  as 
Chaldeans  and  Jacobites  and  Papal  JaiKibites. 
or  Syrian  Catholics,  us  they  were  calleil,  also 
Armenians  ;  but  the  territorial  name  included 
them  all. 

The  mission  to  the  mountain  Nestorians  was 
broken  iip  in  1S44  by  the  massacre  of  that  peo- 
ple in  1843  ;  but  Ihe  report  of  the  spiritnal  life 
still  existing  in  Iklosnl  led  Rev.  J.  Perkins 
D.D,,  and  llev.  \V.  It.  Stocking  to  visit  Mosul 
in  1849,  and  they  found  things  so  full  of  prom- 
ise that  Rev.  J.  E,  Ford  was  sent  there  from 
Aleppo  before  the  close  of  the  year.  His  stay, 
however,  was  temporary. 

Rev.  D.  W.  Marsh  arrived  March  20th,  1850, 
and  Rev,  W,  F.  IVilliftma,  brother  of  Dr.  8. 
Wells  WillianiB,  of  China,  from  the  Syrian  Mis- 
sion, joined  him  with  his  wife  early  in  1851. 
A  cbutch  was  organized  in  November  of  that 
year,  and  still  exists.  Miss  Salouio  Kornbet, 
of  Beirut,  went  with  Mr.  Williams  to  take 
chnrge  of  a  school  of  30  young  women. 

At  Diarbekir,  in  1850,  Rev,  B.  Schneider 
found  nearly  SO  Armenians,  accustomed  to 
meet  together  on  tlie  Sabbath  for  the  reading  of 
the  Bible,  and  Rev.  Azariah  Smith,  M.D.,  tlien 
of  Aintab,  thoi^h  Mosul  was  his  Arst  field  of 
labor,  o^anized  a  chnrch  at  Diarbekir  in  1851. 
On  account  of  some  misunderstanding  concern- 
ing the  Scripture  conditions  of  chnrch  in  ember- 
ship,  this  church  was  reoi^nized  in  1854,  and 
has  prospered  since  that  time.  About  that 
time,  also,  the  external  condition  of  things 
greatly  improved,  for  at  first  the  missiouaiies 
were  liable  to  be  stoned  in  the  street,  and  when 
they  were  thns  treated  the  Pasha  had  refused 
all  redress  ;  but  now  an  English  consul  and  a 
new  Pasha  wrought  a  complete  change  in  all 
this,  and  it  gives  some  hint  of  the  progress 
made  in  general  enlightenment  that  a  large 
part  of  the  Jacobite  Chnrch  in  IS^ia  openly 
avowed  that  Ihe^  remained  in  it  only  because 
they  hoped  to  bring  it  over  bodily  to  the  truth, 
and  forced  their  bishop  to  read  the  Scripti\re 
lessons  in  the  vemacnlar,  so  that  the;  might  be 
understood,  instead  of  in  the  Ancient  ISyrioc, 
which  was  to  them  an  unknown  tongue. 

Rev,  G.  C  Knapp  and  wife  arrived  at  Diarbe- 
kir in  April,  185(1,  and  that  year  the  number  of 
church -meuibers  was  doubled.  Finding  that 
his  liealth  would  not  permit  hiin  to  remain  in 
Diarbekir,  Mr.  Knapi>  removed,  in  May,  1658, 
to  Bitlis,  a  city  more  elevated  and  heiillhy,  aud 
thus  a  new  station  was  added  to  the  mission. 
The  same  year  Kev,  W.  F.  Williams  commenced 
another  station  at  Mardin,  which  has  since  be- 
come the  centre  of  missionary  operations  for 
that  region.  It  is  not  far  from  Deir  Zafran, 
the  seat  of  the  Jacobite  Patriarch,  uud  contign- 
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OU3   lo  Jebel  Tur,   tLe   borne  of  Ihe  Jacobite 

Mertuwbile,  ttie  miasionacies  at  Mosul  KUffered 
exceedingly  from  the  excessive  lieat  oftbatoity. 
Maiu[y  for  tbis  reason  the  Assyrian  Mission   jn 
laCiO,  was  merRed  in  what  is  now  known  as  tb 
Ei^stemTaikey  Mission.    Tbe  worli  is  not   b 
doned  ;  it  is  only  readjusted.     Mosul,  ia  t*  d 
of  beini;  a,  missioQury  centre  as  before,  i 
ua  ont-stfttion.     The  missionary  and  tis  f  m  ly 
spend  two-tbirds  or  three-fourtbs  of  the  y 
labor  there,  and  the  rest  of  the  time  retr    1 1 
a  cooler  region,  where  the  work  is  carried 
the  same  lai^uage,  if  not  among  the  sam    p 
pla,  and  if  only  the  req^uisite  means  are  pro 
vided  to  prosecute  the  work  with  vigor,  tb 
no  reason  why  we  may  not  speedily,  iind     th 
present  arrangement,  see  more  blessed  a  d 
tensive  resnlts  than  ever  before. 

4,  Neslorlana. — Messrs,  Smith  and  Dwi{,ht 
their  tour,   became   deeply   interested   i      th 
Persian  Nestorians.     In  September,  I8I33   J 
tin  Perkins  and  wife  embarked   at  BosI       t 
oommenoe  a  mission   among   them.     Fe  k 
prostrated  by  a  dangeroas  sickness,  was  carr    d 
twenty  miles  on  a  bed  to  his  berth  in  the  v       1 
He  soon  rose  to  vigorous  health.     Thej 
warmly  welcomed  at  Tabriz  by  Mar  TToha 
a  Nestoriatt  bishop,  and  others.     In  1835  P 
kins    and    Grant    took    up    their  quart  m     t 
Oroomiah.     The  work  was  alow  at  first— so 
llalfadozenconvertsineigUtyears.    Uuts  h     1 
were  opened,   aeminaries    for   boys   and        1 
were   established   at   the   headquarters  o     th 
mission.     That  for  girls  commenced   in  1641 
with  2  popils,  whose  number  increased  t     G 
that  winter,    and   afterward   to  25.     But 
woman  —  the    Patriarch's    Bister — could  1 

when  the  missionaries  commenced  the         k 
In  IS.'iT  Miss  Fiske  sat  at  the  communion  1  bl 
with  ^2  wotuen,  whom  slie  bad  personally  1   I 
to  Christ.    In  the  winter  of  ISl.'l^e.  re       1 
ooourred  which  spread  from  the  schoolEi  t 
the  monntnin  villages.     Again,  in  1S49, 
son  of   revival  still  more  remarkable   s  t  tl 
work  forward.     In  the  year  1870  there  we     100 
native  helpers,  58  of  them  ordained  ;  85  p        h 
ing  places,  1.000  pupils  in  the  schools,  500  00( 
pages  of  religions  and  educational  matter  ss     d 
from  the  press,  and  a  prospect  ao  hopeful  tl    t 
a   wider  movement   was   contemplated        1 
ohan^e  of  name  from   the  "  Nestorian  "  t     th 
"  Persian  "  Mission.     In  that  year  (1870)  the 
mission  was  transferred  lo  the  care  cif  the  Ameri- 
can Pre<<byterian  Church.     (See  Missions  of  the 
Presbvterian  Ohnrch  North.) 

In  i6;S4  Bev.  James  L.  Merrick  sailed  from 
Boaton  to  ei^;age  in  an  exploring  tour  among 
the  Mohammadans  of  Persia.  Eeacliing  Tabriz, 
he  engt^d  in  the  study  of  the  lacignnge.  In 
183<>  he,  with  others  of  the  Basle  Missionary 
Society,  visited  Teheran  and  Ispahan,  where  an 
excited  mob  attacked  ttiem.  The  governor  pro- 
tected tliem.  Mr.  Merrick  proceeded  to  Shiraz, 
where  lie  spent  several  months.  Hefonnd  tbnt 
even  there  a  renunciation  oE  Mohammedanism 
would  be  followed  by  a  violent  dcialh.  He  te- 
turaed  to  Ispahan  and  Oroomiah,  and  then  took 
up  his  work  in  Tabriz  in  1838.  He  found  no 
opening  for  direct  missionary  work  among  the 
Persians,  though  be  assisted  the  Kev,  Mr.  Glen 
in  revising  the  Persian  translation  of  the  Old 
Testament.  He  also  completed  his  work  on  the 
Life  and  Seligion  of  Moljammed,  as  contained 
in  the  Persian  traditions.      In  1841   the  Pru- 
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1  d  New  York  sent  liberal  supplies  to  the 

B  g  people,  and  the  'Rev,  Jonas  King,  as 
tb  Dt,  went  to  Greece  to  superintend  the 

d  t  b  t  on.  Christian  people  were  filled  with 
tb  m  to  start  a  mission  in  that  land.  Dr. 
And  rso  ,  in  1828-29,  to  gather  information 
w  th  ew  to  such  a  mission,  and  to  accom- 
pl  h  th  r  objects  which  just  then  required  at. 
t     t  isited  Malta  and  Greece.     It  was  de- 

1  d  t     commence  by  providing  schools  and 
)      1  b  oka    in    the    Modern    Greek,    which 
h     Id  convey  evangelical  instruction.    In  1830 
M     K    g  resumed  work  nnder  the  Board,  and 
b  d    tb  t  year    nnder   his  care,   nt  Tenos,   a 
hool     t  30  or   40    girls,    and  was    actively 
gag  d    in    distributing    Bibles,    tracts,    and 
b     1  b  oks.     That  same  year  Dr.   Korck,  in 
th  I  lov  of  the  C.  M.  S.,  and  co-opernting 

w  th  tl  A.  I).  C.  F.  M.  missionaries,  gave  a 
I  t  f  twenty  places  in  liberated  Greece  and 
t  Greek    settlements  in    Turkey    where 

sch  1  had  been  furnished  by  the  aid  of  Eng- 
I  h  d  American  Christians.  Several  Greeks 
b  ght  to  the  United  States  for  instmc- 
t  an  lone  of  them,  Evongelinos  Sophoclps, 
b  m  professor  in  Harvard  University,  In 
1833  R  V.  Elias  Ri^s  joined  Mr.  King  at 
Atl  u.  nd  in  1834  opened  a  station  at  Ai^os. 
B  t  1834  and  183G  nearly  9.000  New  Teato- 

m     t        Modern  Greek  and  87,000  school-books 
1      1    ions  tracts  were  distributed.     In  1836 
A  g      w  s  relinquished.     Persecution  and  in. 
t    f  e  on  the  part  of  the  synod  and  govern- 

t  isted  the  work  and  ultimately  closed 
th  b  ols.  But  Dr.  King  and  Mr.  Benjamin 
CO  t  d  to  preach,  prepare  books,  and  dis- 
tnl  te  vangelicnl  literature  in  Athena  until 
1844  h  nit  was  considered  best  til  at  Mr.  Beu- 
]  ter  the  wider  field  of  useFulness  among 

th  A  eniana  of  Turkey.  Work  among  Ihe 
G  1  a  great  measure  ceased,  but  Dr.  King 
t  1  to  reside  and  labor  at  Athens  till  his 
d  h  1800,  which  event  closed  the  mission 
of  the  A.  B.  C,  F.  M.  to  Greece.  The  work  had 
not  been  in  vain.  As  maoy  as  200,000  copies  of 
the  New  Testament  and  parts  of  the  Old  had 
been  put  in  circulation  in  tiie  modem  langui^e, 
1,000,000  copies  of  books  and  tracts  had  been 
diatributi'd,  a  score  of  Greek  young  men  had 
been  liberally  ednoated,  and  more  titiaa  10,000 
Greek  youths  had  received  instruction  at  the 
various  miasicm  achools  in  Greece  and  Turkey, 
The  W,  T.  M.  (see  above)  has  some  work,  in- 
creasing from  year  to  year,  among  the  Greeks 
ol  Asia  Minor.     (See  article  Greece.) 

6,  Bulgnrians. — In  1858  Rev.  Mr,  Morse  en- 
tered Adrianople  to  commence  work  among  the 
Bulgarians.  Sophia.  Eski  Zagra,  and  Philip- 
]>opolia  were  occupied  in  1859,  Samokov  in 
1862,  and  Monastir  in  1873.  There  is  a  sta- 
tion also  at  Constantinople  for  literary  and  pub. 
lication  work.  Until  1870  the  work  was  con- 
nected with  the  W.  T.  M.,  but  that  year  was 
organized  separately  as  Ihe  Europpan  Turkey 
Mission.  The  first  fifteen y ears— IS-'iS  to  1873— 
were  spent  in  translating  and  publishing  the 
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Bible  BQil  other  bjoka,  religious  end  educa- 
tional, and  in  eiilublisliing  tba  Collegiate  and 
Tlieoloi^ienL  luslitute  uuil  (lirla'  Boarding  school 
at  Saiuukov.  The  Herzegovina  lebeilion  (1875). 
Itulgiiiiaii  rebellion  and  mnssaursB  (18TG),  and 
the  Buaaian  war  (1877-78)  seriously  interfered 
-with  llie  work.  J^ski  Zagra,  one  of  the  stations, 
was  utterly  destroyed,  since  1878  the  ^ork  has 
mude  riijiid  strides.  The  inUnenca  of  Robert 
Colli'ge  and  the  Constantinople  Home  (now  the 
Amjrioan  College  for  Girls)  on  the  development 
of  Bulgaria  has  been  marked.  The  Bulgarian 
Evatjgv'lictil  Society,  which  is  ft  native  home 
iiiisaionary  society,  and  a  conference  of  native 
churches,  and  is  entirely  nnder  native  inan- 
a^uiiient,  though  receiving  aid  to  the  amount 
o[  nearly  one-third  of  its  expenditure  from 
the  American  Board  and  the  American  Bible 
So>;ioty,  publishes  a  monthly  periodical,  sus- 
taius  a  bookstore  in  Sophia,  engines  in  home 
missionary  work,  and  does  much  in  its  annual 
meetings  (attended  by  from  100  to  500  persons) 
to  educate  the  people  in  church  work  and  mis- 
sionary zeal.  The  Buropenn  Turkey  Mission 
hiis  i  stations,  2G  ou testations,  9  churches,  with 
682  members  ;  10  missionaries,  13  female  as- 
sistant missionaries,  58  native  helpers,  1  theo- 
logical seminary,  with  12  students  ;  Collegiate 
Institate,  73  pnpils  ;  2  girls'  high  schools,  with 
66  pupils  ;  8  eonimon  schools,  with  434  pupils. 
Kative  contributions  (1881)],  $C,2B7.  A  special 
work  among  the  Albanians  (q.  v.)  is  pro.iected. 


IV.  JIisi 


1.  Canlon. — Elijah  C,  Bridgman,  accompanied 
bj-  David  Abeel,  who  went  out  under  the  Sea- 
man' s  Friend  Society  to  labor  among  the  seamen, 
but  who  afterward  joined  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M. 
Mission,  left  New  York  in  October,  1829,  and 
arrived  in  Cant()n  Febroary,  1830.  The  first 
years  were  spent  in  Canton  and  JIaeao,  study- 
ing the  language.  In  1831  Mr.  Bridgman  issued 
the  first  number  of  the  Chinese  Jlepiisitory,  now 
published  at  Shanghai.  In  1833  S.  Wells 
Williams  and  Ira  Tracy  joined  the  mission. 
The  opium  war,  begun  in  1840,  totally  suspend' 
ed  missionary  labors  in  China.  By  the  treaty 
of  1842,  Canton,  Amoy.  Foochow,  Kingpo, 
and  Shanghai  were  opened  to  commerce,  and 
Hoiu;;  Kong  was  ceded  to  England.  The  work 
in  Canton  was  resumed  in  1845,  and  carried  on 
under  many  restrictions.  Tracts  and  portions 
of  the  Bible  were  published,  preaching  tours 
were  made,  and  schools  for  boys  and  girls 
opened.  A  civil  war  in  1854  and  a  war  with 
England  in  185l>  again  interrupted  the  work, 
ami  the  dwelling^  printing  establishment,  and 
many  books  of  the  missionaries  were  destroyed 
by  fire.  The  treaty  of  1858  guaranteed  the 
toleration  of  Christianity  in  all  parts  oE  the  em- 
pire, and  the  mission  was  again  resumed. 
Other  societies  commenced  work  in  Canton,  and 
the  better  outlook  of  the  Board's  work  at  Foo- 
ohow  and  in  North  China  seemed  to  render  a 
withdrawal  from  Canton  advisable  on  the  death 
ot  the  two  niisdionaries  stationed  there.  Mr. 
Bonney  died  in  1864  and  Dr.  Ball  in  18G6,  in 
which  year  the  Board  withdrew. 

2.  ^ino,)/. -Established  in  1842  by  Mr.  Abeel, 
vho  was  joined  in  1844  by  others.  These  mis- 
sionaries were  members  of  the  Reformed  (Dutch) 
Church,  which  was  then  oo-operuting  in  mis- 
sionary work  with  the  A,  B.  C.  P.  M,    The  first 

e   baptized  in  1816.  and  in  1857, 


i  A.  B.  C.  F.  M. 

the  year  the  Reformed  Church  withdrew  from 
co-operation  with  the  Aiuericnu  Kotird,  the 
number  was  170.  The  mission  was  iraiisttrred 
Ibntjear  to  the  cure  of  the  liefoimed  (Dutch) 
Church  in  America,  and  Ima  since  pn.Siierert. 

3.  Fooc/ioif.— Was  begnn  in  1847.  The  first 
church  was  oi^anized  with  only  4  members  in 
1857.  Boys'  and  girls'  boarding-schools  wera 
commenced  in  1853.  The  New  Testament  was 
translated  into  the  Foochow  dialect,  and  the 
Drst  edition  published  in  18CG.  This  and  other 
important  literory  work  was  carried  on  in  con- 
nection with  the  Methodist  Episcopal  mission- 
aries. The  Old  Testament  translation  was  com- 
pleted  in  1888.  The  American  Board  Female 
College  was  dedicated  in  1881.  Medical  work 
has  been  a  great  aid.  thousands  of  patients  be- 
ing thereby  brought  under  the  moral  and  spirit- 
ual influence  of  the  missionaries.  In  the  Foo- 
chow Mission  are  3  stations.  24  out-stations,  7 
ordained  and  16  assistant  missionaries,  15 
churches,  with  402  members  ;  3  medical  classes, 
with  11  pupils  ;  1  boys'  boarding-school,  with 
44  pupils  ;  I  girls',  with  31  pupils  ;  I'J  common 
schools,  with  308  pupils  ;  native  contributions 
for  the  year  (188D).  $1,382. 

4.  Shanghai,  or  Norlh  China  Minsion.—la  1847 
Mr.  Bridgman  went  to  Shanghai  to  assist  in  the 
translation  of  the  Bible.  In  1854,  Messrs. 
Blodget  and  Aitchison  joined  him,  and  a  mis- 
sion was  oi^nized.  In  1800  Mr.  Blodget  took 
up  his  residence  in  Tientsin,  which  was  the 
opening  of  missionary  work  in  the  uorihem 
part  of  tlie  Great  Plain,  and  as  the  opportunities 
for  missionary'  work  seemed  more  hopeful  at 
the  north,  the  mission  location  was  changed 
and  the  name  becaiue  tlie  North  China  Mission 
in  1862.  Preaching,  book  distribution,  schools, 
medical  work,  and  famine  relief  are  the  means 
which  have  been  used  and  blessed  to  the  fur- 
therance of  the  tiospel.  In  1SG4  the  Bridgman 
School,  which  has  maintained  a  high  character, 
was  established.  In  I8G9  the  only  preHs  under 
the  control  of  Protestant  missions  in  North 
China  was  established.  The  expense  was  de- 
frayed partly  by  the  indeuinity  fund  received 
from  the  Chinese  Government  after  the  burn- 
ing of  the  misi^ion  press  in  Canton,  already  re- 
ferred to.  Much  good  and  valuable  work  has 
been  accomplished  by  this  press.  The  Mission 
High  School  is  situated  at  TiiugCho,  and  con- 
nected with  it  is  a  theological  seminary.  The 
medical  work  carried  on  at  Tung.Cho,  Kalgan, 
Pao-ting-fu,  and  Pang  Chiinng  is  worthy  of 
special  mention.  There  are  in  the  North  China 
Mission  T  stations,  28  out-stations,  19  ordained 
missionaries,  6  pliTsicians,  30  feuiale  assistant 
missionaries,  G  churches,  with  087  membem;  1 
theoli^ical  school,  with  11  pupils ;  2  boys' 
boarding. schools,  41  pupils  ;  3  girls'  boarding- 
schools.  43  pupils  ;  12  common  schools.  189 
pupils  (53  in  station  classes) ;  47  native  helpers  ; 
native  contributions,  $212  ;  patienlH  treated 
during  the  year,  21,018  ;  total  pages  printed, 
21,000,000. 

5.  Shami  J«i,Mfo«.— Eegnn  in  1882.  (Prov- 
ince of  Shansi  covers  about  615.000  square  miles, 
and  has  12.0(KI,000  inhabitants.)  Two  stations,  1 
out-station.  6  missiomtries,  1  physician,  6  femal4 
assistant  missionaries,  1  church,  ivitli  5  mem- 
bers ;  2  station  classes.  1  boys'  boarding-school, 
with  15  pupils.  The  poppy  is  cultivated,  ond 
the  people  greatly  addicted  to  the  opium  habit. 
The  missionaries  met  many  discouragements 
during  the  early  years  of  the  mission,  but  are 
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enuouraged  by  tlie  prospetts  of  future  ilyvelop- 

6.  ifonj  Kona  Mission. — Begun  jn  18S3.  One 
etatioa,  2  uut-xtatioDs,  1  miaHioDnr;,  11  native 
helpers,  2  cliurches,  with  2t<  members  ;  S  com- 
mon Bchools,  with  353  pupils,  Thia  mission 
hns  in  view  Bpecially  tbe  Chinese  wlio  liRve  re- 
turned from  America  to  tlieic  native  land.  Tke 
missionury  is  Bncouraged  in  hia  work,  and  re- 
«nfoicements  are  called  for. 

V.  Afbica.     4  Missions. 

1.  Western  Africi.-  In  November,  1833,  Rev. 
J.  L.  Wilson  and  llr.  S.  E.  Wyncoop  enibnrted 
nt  Baltimore  in  a  vessel  sent  out  by  tlie  Mnrj- 
laDd  Colonizatton  Society,  and  reaehed  Cape 
Pidmas  early  in  the  following  year.  Having 
decided  npon  Cape  Fulmar  as  a  favorable  loca- 
tion, they  returned  to  America.  The  mission 
was  established  in  December,  1834.  by  Mr.  Wil- 
son and  hia  wife,  greatly  to  the  joy  of  the  na- 
tives. The  negroe.'S  of  the  Goinen  coa.'st  were 
found  to  be  fearfully  degraded.  Scboola  were 
established,  missionary  re- enforcements  sent 
ont  and  new  stations  opened.  In  i.83i>  there 
vrere  100  pnpils  in  the  schools,  many  of  them 
from  the  far  interior  ;  a  printing  press  was  set 
up  ;  a  church  with  G  nieinliets  orgftniaed.  In 
1837  the  Board  was  compelled  to  lessen  its  ex- 
penditure. It  was  a  senona  blow  to  this  mis- 
sion. Printing  ceased,  2  schools  were  closed, 
the  boarding  school  reduced,  the  natives  dis- 
couraged and  conHdence  impaired.  Then  fol- 
lowed the  inimical  French  occtix>ation,  and  all 
the  abomination  connected  with  the  relations 
of  foreign  traders  with  Africa.  I[i  1813  the 
mission  was  removed  to  Gaboon,  on  account  of 
the  attitude  of  the  American  Colony  from  Mary, 
land.  The  netv  location  brought  the  mission 
into  contact  with  nobler  races,  as  the  Hpon- 
gwes  and  Bakelea.  Two  dialects  were  reduced 
to  writing,  and  many  heard  the  Gospel  gladly. 
Id  1870  this  mission  was  transferred  to  the 
Presbyterian  Board,  and  Las  prospered.  At 
that  time  it  had  4  ordained  and  5  assistant  mis- 
sionaries, 3  native  helpers,  1  church,  with  10 
jnembera  ;  1  training  school,  and  1  girls'  board- 
ing-school, 

2.  Zulu  J/Ission.— Established  in  1S34  by  G 
missionaries  and  their  wives.  The  attempt  to 
establish  on  inland  mission  was  frustrated  by 
tbe  Dutch  Boers.  The  first  station  was  Umlazi, 
near  Port  Hatal.  Schools  were  opened,  a  print* 
ing  press  set  in  operation,  and  a  congregation 
of  500  gathered,  when  the  war  between  the 
Boers  and  Zulus  brought  the  work  to  an  end. 
Four  years  Ltter  the  work  was  resumed,  but  the 
unsettled  state  of  the  country  and  the  hostility 
«[  the  powerful  and  treacherous  Zulu  Kiug, 
Dingaan,  decided  the  Prudential  Committee  to 
abandon  the  field  in  1843.  But  Natal  passed 
under  British  control,  and  the  missionaries  re- 
turned joyfully  to  their  work.  In  1844,  the 
first  convert,  an  old  woman,  was  gained.  In 
1S19,  9  churches,  with  123  members,  had  been 
orKanized.  The  language  was  reduced  to  writ- 
ing ;   a   Zulu    dictionary  and    grammar   were 

{irepared,  and  the  Bible  was  gradually  trans- 
ated  and  published.  The  wjrk  prospered, 
civilization  entered,  revivals  occurred,  the 
tmnslntion  of  the  Scriptures  was  completed  in 
1883,  the  native  agency  under  missionary  auper- 
-vision  is  doing  a  good  work,  the  native  churches 
ijontribnto  liberally,  and  native  missionaries  are 
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found  ready  to  carry  the  Gospel 
and  the  far  interior.  There  a 
out  stations,  4  native  pastors,  lii  churches,  with 
1,097  meutbera ;  14'J  unordained  preachers, 
teachers,  and  other  helpers  ;  1  theological 
school,  with  17  pnpils ;  1  boys'  boarding- 
school,  G6  pnpils  i  the  Inanda  Seminary  and 
Uuiiumbe  Home  for  Girls,  109  pupils  ;  29  com. 
mon  schools,  1,246  pupils  ;  native  contributions 
for  the  year  (1889),  $1,391  ;  9  missionaries  and 
19  female  assistant  missionaries. 

3.  ISast  Cfnlral  Afrimn  Jitission. — Started  by 
Mr.  WilcoK  nt  Inhambane  in  1883.  The  work 
so  far  has  consisted  chiefly  in  reducing  the 
language  (Tonga)  to  writing  (this  work  was 
done  chiefly  by  Rev,  E,  H.  Rishards)  and 
translatmg  into  it  the  New  Testament  (com. 
pleted,  and  the  lost  portion  published  on  March 
1st,  1890),  a  book  of  hymns,  etc.;  visiting  the 
Kraals  ;  establishing  schools,  and  making  ex- 
plorations with  a  view  to  extending  the  work. 
Already  4  stations— two  in  tlie  Tonga  district, 
Mongwe  and  Bambe  ;  two  in  the  Batswa,  Kam- 
bini  and  Makodweni — and  16  places  for  stated 
preaching  have  been  occupied  ;  1  boys'  board, 
ing-sohool  and  1  girls'  hoarding-school,  each 
with  5  pupils.  Lave  been  opened  ;  2  common 
schools,  with  native  teachers  and  115  pupils,  have 
been  established.  The  native  contributions  for 
the  year  (report  of  1889),  S6  ;  number  of  pages 
printed,  201,000.  The  board  of  a  pupil  in 
scbool  cDsIs  40  cents  per  month,  which  the  pu- 
pils earn  by  labor  done.  During  1888  more 
than  30  persons  joined  the  young  converts' 
class,  but  several  dropped  out.  Efforts  have 
been  made  to  penetrate  into  the  interior  and 
eslahlisb.  a  work  in  King  Gungunyana's  terri. 
tory,  but  Portuguese  influence  and  the  preoccu- 
pation of  the  district  by  Roman  Catholic  mis- 
sionariea  have  so  far  rendered  the  attempts 
futile. 

4.  Wtst  Cenlnil  Aftlcun  J/Tssion..— Established 
in  1880,  cccnpies  the  highlands  of  Bailundu 
and  Bihe.  The  Umhundu  Inngui^e  is  very 
eitensively  spoken  in  West  Central  Africa, 
and  the  missionaries  Lave  already  done  most 
important  work  in  teducing  it  to  writing  and 
publishing  in  it  a  primer  and  other  school- 
books,  together  with  portions  of  the  Scriptures, 
The  work  was  interrupted  by  the  forcible  ex- 
pulsion ot  the  missionaries  and  the  destruction 
of  much  of  their  property  in.  1883,  but  they  re- 
turned in  1885,  and  have  since  pursued  their 
duties  with  gratifying  success.  This  is  looked 
upon  as  a  field  of  more  than  usual  promise. 
The  report  for  1888  shows  4  stations,  7  niisaion- 
nries,  and  7  female  assistant  missionaries,  2 
English  assistants,  1  church,  with  17  members  ; 
1  native  pastor,  4  common  schools,  with  51  pu- 
pils ;  19,0.')4  pages  printed  ;  $7  of  native  contri- 
butions. 

VI.  JiPAN.  2  Missions. 
The  first  Protestant  missionaries  entered 
Japan  in  1858,  but  were  unable  to  teach  or 
preach,  aave  in  the  strictest  privacy  and  under 
the  strictest  surveillance.  Id  1871  a  teacher 
ct  one  of  the  missionaries  was  arrested  with  hia 
wife  nt  dead  of  night  on  suspicion  ot  being  a 
Christian.  He  died  in  prison  in  November 
1872.  In  1868  the  Mikado  was  established  sole 
ruler  o£  the  Empire,  and  the  following  year  the 
A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  sent  Rev.  D.  C.  Greene,  who 
opened  a  mission  at  Kobe  in  Central  Japan, 
In      1872    the    government    projected     great 
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changes.  The  departmeiit  of  religion,  having 
Bhintooism  nw  its  speciftl  cate,  nns  abolished, 
and  totecatioa  of  Christ iiLnity  was  clearly  fore- 
shadowed. The  next  year  formal  preiicliiug 
was  oom  men  ceil  at  Kobe,  nud  in  187-i  two 
churches  were  oi^nnized — one  at  Kobe  and  one  at 
Osaka,  Two  churches  were  organized  in  tSl^ 
and  three  iul87e.  In  1877  the  second  church  was 
gathered  at  Os>kka,  and  the  fimt  JiipanfHe  cou- 
vert  Ket  apan  to  the  Christian  ministry  in  the 
Empire  wa-s  ordained  and  installed  its  piistor. 
Mr.  Neesiuia  Lad  been  ocdalned  in  America  in 
1871.  The  Kyoto  Training  School,  orDosliisha, 
was  opened  November,  1873,  wilhS  pnpilH.  In 
18T9  it  had  1'2T  pnpils,  and  gradnatod  its  first 
claaaof  15.  whohecaine  evangelical  vorkeru.  It 
has  now  preparatoiy,  collegiate,  and  theological 
departments,  together  with  a  tjcbool  for  Nurses 
and  n  Girls'  achool.  In  1878  a  Sntite  Jltssion- 
ar;  Society  was  organized,  which  unites  tiie 
churches  in  effective  labors. 

In  Northern  Japan,  with  its  centre  in  Niignta, 
a  new  mission  was  opened  in  18S3.  There  2 
missions  are  practically  one.  Men  chosen  from 
the  missionary  force  of  several  societies  united 
in  the  work  of  translating  the  Scriptures.  To 
take  part  in  that  work,  Mr,  Ureene  removed  to 
Yokohama  in  18T4.  The  New  TestAuient  was 
completed  in  1880,  and  the  Uld  Testament  i  a 
ISaS.  The  following  statiatios,  given  in  the  re- 
port of  1889  will  convey  an  idea  of  the  wonder- 
ful growth  (thwLd  ght  t 
siuue  the  Am  ica  B  d  te  1  th  fa  11 
beven   sUt  8     m  ss    m  d  ta  t 

missionar  23  i     t  rs     54         t 

preachers         1       Ij    rt  urs    4J      I        1  f 

which  43  If-s  pp  M    g     7  8  1  b 

of  whom  2 129  1       1     E  1  "■ 

ing  the  I  t  }  ar  89  h  1  g  utl  1  t  9 
)iigh   sell     1     f      1  1  g  th 

1,361  pupl  10  1  gl  1  I  f  g  1  u  th 
1,203  pup  11        n„  I    t         h     1  f  m 

with  38ppl         dlra        g     hit 
with  14  p  p  1  t   b  f  &3-  (lOJ 
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wilh  a  view  to  the  founding  nf  a  mission  on  the 
Western  Coast  of  I'ntagonia  The  projei^t  was 
found  impracticable,  and  the  missionaries  re- 

2.  -Vraico.— Two  JliBsioiiH.  (n)  Western  Jfc- 
leo— For  over  300  jeals  Eomanism  held  ab- 
solute sway  in  Mexico.  Jlore  than  one  third  of 
all  the  real  estate  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Cbiirch  ; 
less  than  one-f.iurthof  the  adult  population  can 
rend  and  write  ;  superstition  has  a  strong  hold 
upon  the  people,  and  the  missionaries  have  met 
with  fierce  opposition.  The  mission  was  un> 
dertaken  in  18T2,  with  Guadalajara  as  a  ctntre. 
A  church  was  formed  in  18T3,  with  17  memlierH. 
One  of  the  two  missionaties  going  to  Ahualnlco 
was  killed  by  a  mob  in  1874.  Re-en forcementsi 
[UTiveil,  but  the  vieissitudes  of  the  mission  left 
it  greatly  weakeni'd,  and  in  1882,  when  three 
new  missionary  families  joined  the  mission, 
ihey  found  that  the  fruits  of  the  Board's  work 
hitherto  had  nearly  all  passed  into  the  hands  of 
the  Methodist  Mission.  The  work  was  reor- 
ganized, and  a  chntch  formed  in  1884  with  14 
members.  The  Morninij  Star,  afterward  The 
iiltness,  was  founded  in  that  year  ;  schools  were 
opened  for  boys  and  girls  ;  a  training  school  for 
helpers  established,  and  substantial  progress  has 
marked  the  work,  notwithstanding  the  strong 
and  bitter  opposition  it  has  encountered. 
There  are  now  2  stations,  G  out-stations,  2 
chntohes,  with  97  members,  8  native  agents,  1 
g  I  hi  II  9 1  p  I  3  nmon  schools, 
w  th  C  p  I  U  27  H  I  {El  Tfsll'jo)  has  a 
ir    1  ti        f      0      p       p  k. 

(')  1  18«  th  \  th  M  o  Mission  wos 
f  1  I  TV  th  Ch  h  ha,  th  Mesican  Cen- 
tlEij  t         Nl     thstanding  op- 

j       t         gtf      gp^  has  marked  the 

k     f  th  I     1«86  a  church  was 

fm    1        Chh     I  tl    42     embers.     The 

t  t   t       gt  th    Bo  rd       eport  for  1889 
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VII.  Missions  i: 


PiPiL  Lands. 


1.  South  .4meric«. — Messrs.  J.  C.  Brigham 
find  Theophllus  Parvin  arrived  in  Buenos  Ayres 
Ocfflber,  1823.  They  perfected  themselves  in 
t'le  Spanish  language  ;  opened  a  school  with 
tome  20  pupils  and  a  Sabbath-school  for  Prot- 
estant children,  with  a  similar  number  ;  re- 
lived 11  Bible  Society  which  had  been  previous- 
ly Cormiid,  and  gave  an  impulse  to  Bible  distri- 
bution ;  established  preaching  services  both  on 
Suaday  and  week  days  at  the  house  of  an  Eng- 
lishmnn  ;  held  Bethel  meetings  on  board  ships 
in  the  harbor,  and  in  various  ways  promoted 
the  work.  Mr.  Marvin  visited  America  in  Sep- 
tember, 1823,  was  ordained  in  Philadelphia,  and 
returned  to  Buenos  Ayres  the  next  year  with  a 
press,  printer,  and  female  teacher.  He  wished 
to  labor  on  his  individual  responsibility  ;  the 
income  of  the  school  was  sufficient  for  his  snp- 
port,  and  at  his  own  request  he  was  honorably 
discha^ed  from  the  service  of  the  Board,  llr. 
Brigham  left  Buenos  Ayres  in  October,  1824, 
and  after  a  tour  of  exploration,  pursuing  the 
original  design  of  the  mission,  returned  to  the 
United  States  in  1826,  was  there  invited  to  the 
domestic  seccetaryship  of  the  American  Bible 
Society,  and  was  released  from  the  service  of 
the  Board. 

In  1833  on  esploring  expedition  was  sent  out 


ed  during  the  year  ;  6  schools,  with  144  pupils  ; 
receipts  from  sales  of  Scriptures  during  the 
year,  !ti294 ;  receipts  from  sales  of  religions 
books  and  papers,  $1,300. 

3.  Jlixshtt  to  Siili/.— On  the  withdrawal  of 
the  American  and  Foreign  Christian  Union,  ami 
at  the  earnest  invitation  of  the  Free  Church 
of  Italy,  the  Board  commenced  a  mission  in 
Italy  in  1872.  The  purpose  was  to  aid  certain 
churches  and  evangelistia  agencies  started  by 
the  Union.  In  1874  it  was  decided  that  the 
limited,  amount  of  means  and  the  limited  num- 
ber of  men  that  the  Board  found  itself  enabled 
to  employ  in  nominally  Christian  lands,  and  the 
difficulty  of  finding  a  clear  field  for  the  Board's 
methods  of  labor  on  account  of  the  presence  of 
so  many  other  evangelical  agencies  at  work  in 
Italy  and  other  considerations,  particularly 
true  of  Italy,  made  it  seem  expedient  to  suspend 
operations  in  that  field,  which  was  accordingly 

4.  Mis-iim  lo  Sjxijn.— When,  in  June,  1RG9, 
Sjiain  adopted  a  new  constitntion  guarantee- 
ing full  religions  liberty  to  natives  and  for- 
eigners alike,  various  evongehoni  bodies  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  situation  to  commence  Gospel 
work  in  that  land.  In  1872  the  American 
Board  established  amission,  with  Barcelona  and 
Santander  as  stations.  Two  sons  of  the  Ha- 
waiian missionary.  Eev.  Peter  J,  Gnlick,  with 
liev.  Gustavus  Alexyand  Miss  Blake,  were  sent 
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out  to  this  mifiBion.  At  onca  a  aclioni,  begun 
by  Mr,  Lawrence,  coQneoted  with  the  Broadway 
TiLbernnole  Cbarch,  New  York  City,  cnuie  under 
the  care  of  the  mission.  Aid  was  given  to 
feeble  evBDyelioal  churohea,  literature  was  dia- 
tiibated.  aud  regular  preaching  uerrices  sas- 
tained  lu  1873  Biirceloua  was  nUnndoned, 
Potitioal  disturbances  and  tlie  reactionary  ten- 
deucies  ot  a  new  government  intetFered  with  the 
work  during  tbe  next  few  years.  In  ISTo 
Zaragoza  was  occnpied.  Audiences  in  ijan- 
taader  numbered  80  or  90.  On  April  9th  of  that 
year  the  first  evangelical  church  of  Sanlander 
was  orgunized  with  IT  memberB.  Acbui-ch  wa« 
organized  in  Zan^oza  in  187(1  ;  the  schools  were 
nourishing  and  congregations  large.  Bitter  and 
persistent  opposition  and  persecution,  insti- 
gated by  the  prieuts.  served  to  call  out  the 
higher  qualities  of  the  converts.  In  the  (ace 
of  peeuliai'  difficulties,  the  work  has  steadily 
increased.      The  report  for  1868  gives  1  station, 

15  ont.stations,  1  missionary,  2  female  assistant 
missiotutrie.s.  7  piwtors,  10  chtirohes,  329  oom- 
iiiunioants,  1  boarding-school  for  girls,  with  32 
pupils  ;  la  common  schools,  with  735  pupils  ; 

16  native  tesichers,  '2  evangelists,  1  Bible  woman, 
S  colporteurs  ;  contributions,  ^,288, 

5.  Mifxion  to  Xuslrtti.— Established  in  1873 
by  Messrs.  H.  A.  SchaufHet,  £.  A.  Adams, 
and  A.  W.  Clark  and  their  wives  followed  (he 
next  year  by  Bev.  E.  0.  Bissell  and  wife. 
Prague,  in  ISohemia  ;  Brtlnn,  in  Moravia,  and 
Inn sbruok.  in  Tyrol,  were  occupied;  colporteurs 
and  evangelists  were  employed,  and  enconrage- 
meut  given  to  active  Christian  workers  in  the 
already  existing  Protestant  oliur  h  V  1  nt 
opposition  on  tlio  part  of  the  Cath  1  1  "g  an  1 
iuimieal  interference  by  the  go  n  n  n 
dereil  the  work  very  difficult.  Th  a  t  n  ot 
tbe  Reformed  Consistory  at  Vienn  f  a  t  n 
seriously  crippled  the  work.  In  n  fi  11  1 
opposition  b^eu  more  persistent,  II  d  ffi  It 
greater,  or  the  faithful  labors  of  the  a 

aries  more  abundant. 

The  work  among   Bohemian  in      gr  nt     in 
America  has  been  greatly  assisted  I  n      t 

made  in  this  mission.  The  r  p  t  f  1888 
shows  that  there  were  then  1  miss  n  f  n  tj 
5  churches,  with  29(J  members,  ot  whom  95  were 
added  durii^  the  year  ;  3  ordained  preachers, 
5  evangelists,  2  colporteurs  ;  avenge  congrega- 
tions, 81fi  ;  contributions  ot  natives,  $670  ;  Bi- 
bles circnlatad  during  the  year,  6-18  ;  New  Tes- 
taments, 3.391  ;  gospels,  1,517  ;  other  books, 
a,8lG  ;  tracts,  papers,  etc.,  75,839. 

VIII.     MiSStOSS      AlIOKO      THE     NoBIH      AMERICAN 

The  tollowing  table  presents  n  summary  of 
work  done  in  the  15  missions  : 

1.  Ch^mkef.i.  —  181G-C0  :     112    missionaries, 

mostly  lay  and  female  ;  12  churches,  with 
2j^  members  in  13G0  ;  schools  ;  printing;, 
14,084,100  pages  jgivenilp  because  Board's 
proper  work  done. 

2,  CkoctaiBi.—iSlS-Hd  :   1S3  missionaries  ;  12 

churohes,  with  1,302  members  in  1859; 
at  that  time  declared  a  Christian  people  ; 
schools  ;  printing,  11,588,000  pages  ;  given 
np  becanse  of  complications  arising  from 
the  existence  of  slavpry  ;  in  1872  one 
missionary  resumed  labor  and  withdrew 
In  1876,  leaving  i  churches  under  a  na- 
tive pastor. 
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.  Osagw.— 1826-37.  Commenced  by  United 
Foreign  11  [ssionary  Society  in  1820  ;  trans- 
ferred to  Board  iu  1826  ;  26  missionaries  ; 
2  churches  of  48  members  ;  schools  wlih 
354  pupils  ;  their  country  ceded  to  the 
Cherokees. 

.  Maimiees,  or  OUoioiis.  — 1826-35  ;  Coromenoed 
by  Western  Missionary  Society  in  1822  ; 
transferred  that  same  year  to  United  For- 
eign Missionary  Society,  and  to  the  Board 
in  1826  ;  6  missionaries  ;  church  with  25 
members  ;  given  up  because  of  changes  in 
the  population. 

.  Mackinaw^, — 1820-30;  Commenced  by  the 
United  Foreign  Missionary  Society,  1823  ; 
transferred  to  the  Board,  1826  ;  IT  mis- 
sionaries ;  a  church  with  35  members  ; 
given  up  as  above. 

■.  Chickasaw.^, — 1827-35:  Commenced  by  Syn- 
od of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  1821, 
and  transferred  to  tbe  Board  in  1827  ;  10 
miSBionnries  ;  a  church  of  100  members  ; 
schools  with  300  pupils ;  given  up  as 
above. 

'.  Stockbridge  Indians.— 182S-iS  :  8  mission- 
aries ;  a  church  of  51  members  ;  given  up 

i.  Creeks.  —  1832-37  :  6  missionaries  ;  80 
church. members  ;  given  up  becanse  of 
peculiar  embarrassments. 

I.  Pau;n««a.— 1834-44 ;  10  missionaries  ;  given 
up  becanse  of  the  roving  character  of  the 
Pawnees  and  the  hostile  i 
other  tribes. 

I.   Oregon  Indium.— 1835^7  :  13  ui 
broken  up  by  the  ma-Ssaore  of  1847. 

.  Semcas  (New  York  State).— 1H26-70  :  Com- 
menced by  the  New  York  Missionary  So- 
ciety, 1801  ;  transferred  to  the  TInlted 
Foreign  llissionary  Society,  1821,  and  to 
the  Board  in  1826  ;  4T  missionaries  ;  from 
first  to  last,  about  GOO  church-members  ; 
transferred  to  Presbyterian  Board,  18T0. 

1.  Tasciroias  (New  Y'ork  State)  —1820-60  : 
Commenced  as  above  ;  10  missionaries  : 
church-members  gathered,  200  ;  given  up 
because  Board's  work  was  done. 

i.  Ojitrtooi/s.— 1831-70  ;  28  missionaries  ;  con- 
verts not  definitely  known  ;  transferred 
to  Presbyterian  Board  in  18T0. 

:.  Abenaquis. — 1835-50:  1  Indian  missionary  ; 
75  members  ;  given  up  because  of  increas- 
ing discouragements. 

;.  Sioax.   or  Dntvilos.— 183f.-83  :   40  mission- 
aries  ;  in  part  transferred  to  the  Presby- 
terian Board  in  1870.  about  1,000  church- 
membera  from  the  Hrst ;   transferred  to 
k  Missionary  Association  in 


From  the  above  statement  it  will  be  seen  that 
two  missions  aiidpartof  a  third  were  transferred 
to  the  Presbyterian  Bontd  in  1870  ;  one  to  the 
American  Missionary  Association  in  1883  ;  five 
were  given  up  because  ot  peculiar  difficulties 
four,  because  oE  changes  in  the  popnlation  ;  one 
because  of  massacre,  and  (he  remaining  two,  be 
cause  the  tribes  hail  become  practically  Chris 
tianized.  Whole  number  of  missionaries  em 
ployed,  500  ;  chnrche3,47  ;  members,  3,800 
Indians  reached  by  these  niissiona,  about  100,- 
000  ;  12  languages  were  reduced  to  writing. 
and  besides  the  Scriptures  or  portions  much 
Christian  literature  was  published  and  many 
schools  established  and  conducted  durii^  tho 
continuance  of  the  missions. 
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work  among  the  ladians  was,  in  Iticge 
"  ;niled  with  i>eouliar  difficulties, 
iLoii^li  at  tlie  begitiDiug  a.  uiost  proiiiiHing 
i.vqf)(.  As  early  as  lul3  mission  work  had  been 
attempted.  The  tirst  missiontiry  of  the  Ameri- 
can Buard  among  the  Indians  was  Cjrus  Kings- 
bury, sent  to  the  Cberokees  in  181(i.  He  wns 
gladly  welcoinoil.  The  mission  was  a  com- 
poiintl  oE  mission,  boarding-school  and  agri- 
enlturiil  college.  One  day  (May  '27th,  1819)  Pres 
dent  Monroe  suddenly  made  tiis  nppea  aucc 
unannounced,  at  the  school -door,  and  as 
greatly  pleased  with  the  work,  and  ordered  bet 
ter  (quarters,  at  the  government  expense  So 
eager  were  the  Choctciwa  lor  iostrupt  on  that  8 
children  were  brought  ICO  miles  before  the  u  s 
sionaries  were  ready  with  their  school  When 
the  school  was  opened  more  pupils  applied  than 
could  be  received.  At  a  council  as  bs  r  pti  n 
WHS  made  of  $700,  85  cows  and  calves  and  jiSOO 
from  the  annuity.  The  Chevokees  and  CI  oc 
tiiws  srion  became  Christian  nations  George 
Gness(orSeqiio}'ah),  a  half-breed  Cherokee  id 
Tented  the  Cherokee  alphabet.  He  could  ne  ther 
write  nor  speak  English,  but  he  knew  a  n  rk 
could  be  made  the  sign  of  a  sound  he  b  d 
the  English  alphabet  and  modifications  of  t  to 
expre^4S  the  8G  syllables  of  his  own  tongue  In 
a  few  years  half  the  nation  could  read  Other 
mission.i  were  opened  among  other  tr  bes.  In 
1830  all  was  promising  :  tribes  had  the  rchnr  h 
OS,  temperitnce  societies  and  benevolent  organt 
zations.  Three-fourths  of  the  churcl  n  embers 
in  the  missions  of  the  A.  B,  C.  F  M  ere 
among  the  Indians.  But  the  greed  oE  the  h  tes 
and  their  nnscrnpulous  ageressions  anl  the 
pitiless  "  removals  "  of  the  Indians  from  the  r 
renervations  checked  all  these  signs  of  pron  se 
The  State  of  Oeoi^ia  did  not  wait  for  treaty 
but  divided  the  whole  Cherokee  conntrj  nto 
sections,  and  sold  them  by  lattery  to  its  c  i  zens 
The  Cherokee  laws  against  intemperan  e  were 
overborne  by  those  o£  the  State.  The  n  ss  on 
aries  were  regarded  as  citizens  of  the  opj  ress  ug 
nation,  and  lost  influence  with  the  tr  bes  In 
human  craeltieu  were  practised  by  the  whites 
and  high-handed  injustice  dealt  out  bj  governors 
and  government  officials,  AVith  wh  le  imm 
gration  and  greed,  the  incoming  flood  of  cor 
ruption  and  injustice,  developed  the  evil  that 
vas  in  the  native  character,  and  nc  te  1  the 
tribes  to  reprisals.  These  things  together 
with  the  "  removals,"  caused  the  abandon  ent 
of  9  of  the  15  raifsions.  The  other  6  vere  e  ther 
transferred  to  other  societies  or  withdra  n  from 
on  aooonnt  of  their  practical  Christian  zat  on 

The  la^t  misjijn  snstaiced  by  tie  Boarl 
among  the  Indiana  was  that  to  the  Dakotas  or 
Sious,  who  were  the  most  numerals  and  war 
like  tribe  in  North  America.  They  roamed  over 
Minnesota  and  the  country  westwari  to  the 
Blaok  Hills.  Their  number  was  ab  nt  32  OtO 
oE  whom  21,000  wore  blankets;  2  OOO  coul  1 
read.  The  Ameriean  Board's  mission  tti-mpted 
t  J  care  for  about  6,300.  The  force  at  work  n 
1882  among  these  G,300  was,  i  white  m  ssion 
aries,  4  male  and  14  female  teachers  8  lad  an 
clergymen,  9  Indian  teachers.       In   that  jear 

(1882)  the  American  Missionary  Assoc  at  on  pro 
posed  to  take  the  Dakota  Mission  under  ts 
care  and  transfer  to  the  care  of  the  A.  B,  C.  F. 
M.  its  foreign  work  in  Africa.     The  next  year 

(1883)  the  proposed  arrangement  was  com- 
pleted, and  thus  closed  the  exceedingly  inter- 
esting and  enccesstul,  though,  from  the  natura 
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Morathi,  1813  ;  in  two  missions,  1842-S2  ;  in 
four,  1852-58  ;  one  discontinued,  1858  ;  three 
others  reunited,  1S()0. 

Ce  Ion   1K16. 

Cherokees  North  American  Indians,  181(>  ; 
1  seonl  nue  1  18G0. 

Chocta  v  North  American  Indians,  1818  ;  dis- 
contin  e  11859. 

Sand«  ch  Islands,  1810  ;  transferred  from 
fore  gn  m  ss  onnry  to  home  missionary  basis, 
18fa3 

Pale  t  ne   1819  ;  merged  with  Syrin,  1S3C 

■\\eR  ern  T  rkey,  182u. 

Sjna  1823  ;  transferred  to  Presbyterian 
Board  18 

South  America  (exploring),  1823-2G. 

Oiages  North  American  Indians,  1826  ;  from 
I    F   M   &      discontinued  1837. 

Alaniuee  North  American  Indians,  1826 
fron   U   t    M   S.  ;  discontinued  1834, 

Ne  ^ork  Indians,  1826  ;  from  U.  F,  M.  S.. 
Tascarora  branch  discontinued  1860  ;  remainder 
trnnsferre  I  to  rresbj-terian  Board,  1870, 

Ma  knans  North  American  Indians,  1826 
fron  VI    JI   S.  ;  discontinued  1837. 

Ch  ck  sa  North  American  Indians,  from 
S  no  I  of  Sonth  Carolina  and  Geoi^jia,  1827 
I  scont  n   ed  1835. 

Sto  kl  nd^e,  North  American  Indians,  182S 
1  scont  nue  1  1848, 

t   eece    18J0  ;  dlKConUnued  1860. 

CI  1  a  1830;  Amoy  section  transferred  to 
Refon  ed  (Dntch)  Board,  1858  ;  continued  as 
Foo  how  M  ssion. 

Ojluas  North  American  Indians,  1830; 
tran  ferr   1  to  Presbyteriiin  Board,  1870. 

S  a       1831 ;  discontinued  1850. 

Creeks  Iiorth  American  Indiana,  1832  ;  dis- 
Qont  nue  I  18dT. 

Sumatra  (exploring),  1833. 

Patagonia  (exploring),  1833-34, 

Madu  a    1834. 

Nestor  a  s  1834;  transferred  to  Presbyterian 
Boarl   IS  ( 

S  ngapore   1834  ;  discontinued  1843. 

Pawnees  North  American  Indians,  1834  ; 
d  scont  n   ed  1847. 

S  on  r  Dakotos,  North  American  Indiana, 
1834     transferred  to  A,  M.  A.  1883. 

Western  Africa,  Cape  I'almas,  1834  ;  removed 
to  GaboLn,  1843  ;  transferred  lo  Presbyterian 
Board   1870 

Cti  rus   1834  ;  disoontinueil  1842. 
as  a  separate  mission  only  (or  one  j 
iiected  with  Syria  mission.) 

Oregon   1835  ;  discontinued  1852. 

Zolna    Soutlieaslern  Africa,  1835. 

Abenaqu  s    North   American   Indians, 
d  scout  nue  U858. 

Madras   1836  ;  disconiinued  1866. 

Borneo  (exploring),  1836  ;  discontinued  1849, 

Pers  an  Mohammedans,  1838  ;  discontinued 
1S41 

Eastern  T  rkey,  183G  ;  a  part  of  Western 
Turkey  till  1860,  when  organized  as  a  separate 

Jews  in  Turkey,  1844  ;  discontinued  185G. 
Arcot,  India,  1851  ;  transferred  to  Eeformed 
(Dutch)  Board,  1857, 


.,  1835  ; 
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AsS)-ria,  1850  ;  uniteij  witli  Eastern  Turkey, 
18G0. 

Mioroneaiii,  Paeifle,  1852. 

North  Cliinft,  1«54. 

Euroiiean  Turkey,  1858  ;  a  part  of  Western 
Tnrkey  nntil  1871,  when  organized  as  a  sep- 

Japnn.  1809. 

Austria,  1872. 

Italy,  1872  ;  discontinued  ie7i. 

Western  Mexico.  1872. 

Spain,  1872, 

West  Central  Africa,  1880. 

Shansi,  China,  1882. 

North  Slesico,  1882, 

Eaat  Central  Africa,  1883. 

Hong  Kong,  1883. 

Aiiicrlcnii  Clirlsllan  Convention.— 
Headquarters,  Dajton,  O.,  U.  S.  A. 

The  Missien.  Society  ot  the  Christian  De- 
nominalioD  is  simply  a  department  of  work 
under  the  general  organization  of  the  body 
known  as  the  Americun  Christian  Convention, 
%1'bich  meets  qnadi'ennially.  The  Foreign  Mis- 
sion Department  was  crsated  in  1886,  although 
a  work  of  preparation  for  it  had  been  condncted 
for  some  (our  years  before  by  the  secretary  o£ 
the  Home  Department.  It  ia  organized  under 
the  geDerol  constiiution  of  the  Convention, 
which  appoints  its  officers  quadrennially,  con. 
siting  oE  a  secretary,  who  is  uUo  treasurer,  and 
a  Booril  of  AdviMers.  four  in  number. 

Fareigu  U'orlc.—the  on\y  foreign  field  is 
Japan,  where  the  Society  has  three  centres  of 
work — Tokyo. Isliinomoki,  Rud  loliinosaXi — with 
some  twenty  other  mission  points  for  irre){u1ar 
preaching.  The  work  was  begun  in  May,  1887, 
and  during  that  year  and  the  year  folloniuK  a 
church  was  organized  at  eauh  of  the  three  prin- 
cipal stntionH.  Ttie  work  is  inaiuly  preaching, 
but  i[istruction  is  also  given,  cliielLy,  however, 
to  the  Itible  students.  No  distinct  schools  are 
started,  but  Bible  workers  are  supported  in 
schools  established  by  other  soiiieties. 

Foreign  missionary  income,  S2,010. 

Amoricaii  Missionary  Association. 
— Hendquarlers.  Bible  House,  Astor  Place,  Kew 
York  City,  N.  Y..  U.  S.  A.  Constituency,  the 
Congregational  chnrchesof  the  United  States. 

The  Amertnan  jtlisaionary  Association  was 
formed  in  Albany.  N.  Y.,  in  1840,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  conducting  Christian  missionary  and 
educational  operations,  and  of  diffusing  a  knowl- 
ecige  ot  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  this  and  other 
countries.  The  Association  was  opposed  to 
slavery.  Four  anti-slavery  missionary  organi- 
zntions— the  Ainstad  Committee,  the  Union 
Missionary  Society,  the  Committee  for  West 
India  Missions,  and  the  Western  Evangelical 
Society — were  niei^ed  in  the  American  .Associa- 
tion, which,  taking  charge  of  the  fnnds  and  the 
missions  of  the  other  societies,  went  vigorously 
to  work,  strengthening  missions  already  begun 
and  establishing  others. 

In  185G  its  missionaries  in  the  foreign  field 
numbered  seventy  nine,  in  Africa.  Sandwich 
Islands,  Jamaica,  Siam.  Eg;i-pt,  Cauoila,  nod 
among  the  North  American  Indiana.  In  1859 
the  Indian  and  Coptic  misHions  were  relin- 
quished, and  daring  the  war  its  missionaries 
ware  withdrawn  from  Canada  and  the  West, 
and  its  energies  concentrated  upon  work  among 
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the  negroes  in  the  South,  In  1801  Ihe  first  day- 
sehool  for  freedmen  was  opened  at  Hampton 
Roads,  Va.,  where  two  hundred  and  forty-one 
yeai's  before  the  first  slave  ship  had  landed  on 
the  American  Continent.  This  school — tho 
harbinger  of  hundreds  that  followed — laid  the 
foundations  of  Hampton  Institute.  In  1882  an 
arrangement  was  made  with  the  American  Board 
by  which  it  transferred  to  the  Association  its 
Indian  Missions  in  this  country,  and  the 
Association  withdrew  from  missions  in  foreign 

The  Association's  work  among  the  Chinese  in 
America  began  in  1652,  and  received  a  new  im- 
pnlse  in  1875  by  the  organization  of  an  auxiliary 
— the  Citlifomia  Chinese  Mission. 

In  1883  the  Bureau  of  Woman's  Work  was 
formed.  The  report  of  the  A.  M.  A.  for  1889 
chows  five  chartered  institutions  In  the  South — 
Fisk  University,  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  with  503 
studenls  ;  Talladega  College,  at  Talladega,  Ala., 
42T  students  ;  Tougaloo  University,  at  Tonga- 
loo,  Miss.,  343  students  ;  Straight  University, 
New  Orleans,  La.,  484  students,  and  Tillolson 
Institnte,  Austin,  Tex.,  230  students.  There 
are  18  normal  schools  in  Kentucky,  Tennessee, 
North  Carolina,  Sonth  Carolina,  Geoi^io,  and 
Alabama,  and  37  common  schools  ;  in  all  tliese 
chartered,  normal,  and  common  schools  indus- 
trial training  also  is  given.  Total  number  of 
pupils,  10,094.  Statistics  of  church  work  show 
13G  churches,  with  8,438  members  and  14,735 
scholars  in  Sunday -schools. 

The  Association  has  lai^cly  extended  its 
work  among  the  illiterate  people  in  Ihe  moun- 
tain region  of  North  Carolina  and  Tennessee  ; 
many  day-schools  and  Sunday-schools  have 
been  established  among  them. 

The  Indian  field  shows  (i  churches,  with  401 
members  and  1,332  scholars  in  Sunday-school. 
There  are  10  Chinese  schools,  with  1,380  pu- 
pils. 
Receipts  for  1880,  §37G,21G.8B. 
American  Tract  Society, — Headquar- 
ters, 150  Nassau  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. ,  U.  S.  A, 
Depositories  at  Boston,  Koohester,  Philadel- 
phia, Richmond,  Cincinnati.  Chicago,  and  San 
Frnncisco,    with    agents,    district    secretaries, 
superintendents,  etc. 

MMovjl.  -The  American  Tract  Society  was 
preceded  by  several  organizations  which  had  in 
view  the  publication  and  distribution  of  tracts 
and  volumes  on  religious  truth.  Among  these 
were  the  New  York  Eeligious  Tract  Society, 
founded  in  1812,  and  the  New  England  Tract 
Society,  organized  at  Boston  iu  1814,  which,  in 
1823,  changed  its  name  to  the  American  Tract 
Society,  and  in  1825  became  a  branch  of  the 
national  society  then  instituted. 

In  May,  1825,  Ihe  present  sociely  was  organ- 
ized in  New  York,  prominent  friends  of  Ihe 
work  from  other  parts  of  the  country  assisting. 
The  design  was  to  form  a  great  central  society 
for  the  entire  Union,  inviting  the  co-operation 
of  Cliristians  of  all  denominations  and  of  other 
tract  associations  as  auxiliaries. 

The  great  object  is  to  glorify  God  and  save 
men,  by  diffusing  gospel  truth  through  the 
press.  Subsidiary  objects  bh  follows  :  to 
preserve  iu  active  uho  the  valuable  wiiiings 
of  earlier  days  ;  to  provide  a  channel  through 
which  the  best  Christian  minds  ot  the  pres- 
ent age  might  impart  to  the  world  tbeit 
fresh  thought  and  their  growing  life  ;  to  fore- 
stall and  withstand  that  flood  of^iBftdellty,  i 
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licentiousneRB.  and  crime  which  has  already  pro- 
dacei.1  vast  numbers  of  intidelaDil  traaby  norks  ; 
to  furnish  American  literature  of  ft  truly  Chris- 
tian character  for  all  classes  ;  to  provide  such 
literature  for  all  i^ea  end  classes  ;  to  care  for 
the  spiritunl  wants  of  foreign  imiuigniuts  wbo 
pour  in  upon  our  land  by  the  millions  ;  to  aid 
m  giving  Christian  literature  to  foreign  na- 
tions ;  to  aid  pastors  by  fumisbing  Ibem  with 
the  choicest  doctrinal  and  practical  bookH  ;  to 
promote  and  guide  revivnls  of  religion,  many  of 
trhich  have  originated  through  the  labors  of 
this  Societj'  ;  to  promote  individual  effort  for 
the  good  of  others,  and  (rain  Christian  laymen 
to  work  for  God  ;  to  furnish  at  low  prices  these 
treasures  o(  Gospel  truth,  thus  securing  their 
widest  dilEusion  ;  to  create  a  channel  through 
which  the  charities  of  the  benevolent  might 
flow  in  judicious  grants  for  the  destitute  ;  to 
counteract  sectarianism  and  develop  (hat  Chris- 
tian nnion  which  our  Saviour  makes  the  pre- 
cursor (it  the  millenninm. 

Development,— 'For  two  years  only  tracts 
were  issued.  lu  the  third  year  volumes  appeared, 
the  first  being  Doddridge's  Ri.ie  and  I'l'oip'fss, 
Hniats'  BesI,  Baxter's  i'till,  PilijTiin's  Progress, 
etc.  Systematic  tract  distribution  in  New  York 
City  and  elsewhere  began  in  the  fourth  year. 
In  the  sixth  year  prominence  was  given  to  the 
value  of  tracts  in  connection  with  faithful  per- 
sonal efforts  to  Rave  souls.  Harinn  Page  becom- 
ing eminent  in  this  transcendent  duty. 

The  volume  enterprise  was  inaugurated  in 
the  eighth  year  by  an  attempt  to  reach  every 
family  in  the  South  Atlantic  States  with  one  or 
more  volumes.  The  West  was  included  the 
nest  year.  The  work  was  bo  enlarged  that  in 
the  seventeenth  year  nearly  100  works  had  been 
published,  the  Eoanqtiiiytl  t'linUli/  Lilii'iiy  was 
issued,  and  some  2,Ck)0.000  volumes  had  been 
put  into  circulation,  and  GD.OOO.OOQ  of  tracts. 

Colportage  followed  in  1H41.  The  colporteur 
was  to  sell  or  give  books  from  honse  to  house, 
Gotnruend  Christ  as  the  only  fjaviour  to  all,  and 
seek  to  lead  them  to  Him  in  prayer.  Eleven 
of  these  self-denying  and  faithful  men  were 
oommissioned  the  first  year,  23  the  second.  7G 
the  third.  143  tlio  fourth,  and  before  the  war 
over  (iOU  were  employed  for  the  whole  or  a  part 
of  each  year,  the  usual  salary  (or  each  being 
but  $1.50. 

Periodicals  established  mark  a  notable  point 
in  the  progress  of  the  Society.  The  Aiaei'iwn 
Measemjer  (a  monthly  filled  with  original  mat- 
ter), AtiKriknnischer  Botfdiufler  (1S17,  for  the 
Germans),  Tke  CklliTs  Paper  (1S59,  beautifully 
illustrated)  ;  in  ItlTl  three  new  periodicals 
were  added  — 3^8  IllustTated  Cliristian  Weekli/ 
(sd\il  in  1SS4  to  another  house),  the  Deulseker 
Volksfreatid,  and  the  .UbmiiH/  iigfef— and  Apples 
of  Gold,  for  little  folks,  in  1870. 

The  periodicals  now  {1889)  issued  by  the  So- 
ciety ore  G  in  number— 2  in  German  and  4  in 
English  ;  i  are  illustrated,  2  appear  weekly 
and  4  monthly  ;  3  are  for  adalts  and  for  fam- 
ilies, and  3  are  for  children  of  various  ages. 
The  aggregate  circulation  of  periodicals  has 
been  (18S9)  2.579,400, 

The  first  regiment  passing  through  New  York 
to  the  late  Interstate  War  was  promptly  sup- 
plied with  religious  truth,  and  the  last  one  that 
returned.  The  Society  provided  172  publica- 
tions of  great  merit,  which  it  freely  distributed 
through  its  own  IT  army  missionaries  and  the 
ohaptains,  as  well  as  through  the  agents  of  the 
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Christian  Commission,  Over  1,000,000  copies 
of  the  Messeiujer  were  sent  and  higlily  prized. 

Among  the  blacks  the  work  was  carried  on 
even  during  the  war,  and  a  largu  model  school 
was  opened  on  Arlington  Heights. 

At  Richniond.  immediately  after  its  surren- 
der, a  depositoiy  wtis  opened,  and  the  work  of 
the  Society  was  vigorously  resumed. 

Among  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  of  Korth 
and  South  America  the  work  has  opened  in  n. 
remarkable  manner.  Already  the  Society  liiis 
issued  531)  (to  the  year  1BM5)  publications  for 
this  field. 

Cash  grants  in  aid  of  Foreign  Missions  began 
to  be  made  in  the  second  year  of  the  Society's 
existence,  and  have  continued  to  be  an  impor- 
tant branch  of  its  work,  these  gifts  often 
amounting  to  $20,000  per  annum. 

Jlea»lts  /Mwsfj •«(«»/. —Among  these  may 
be  mentioned  the  providing  of  7,341  distinct 
publications,  of  which  1,0G4  are  volumes,  the 
reniainderbeingtracts, leaflets,  hand-bills,  pack- 
ages oE  cards,  wnll-rolls,  etc.,  the  whole  consti- 
tuting a  collection  of  religious  literature  unsur- 
passed in  the  woild. 

For  all  classes  the  publications  are  issued, 
among  which  are  included  invaluable  hiog. 
raphies,  works  on  Christian  evidences,  history 
of  the  Reformation,  the  Bible,  with  notes,  Bible 
dictionary,  pictorial  primers  and  songs,  and  a 
host  of  choicest  volumes  for  children  and  youth, 
ujany  of  which   are   elegantly  illustrated  and 

In  eleven  foreign  languages  are  1,810  home 
publications — German,  French,  Spanish,  Italian, 
Portuguese,  Wtlsh,  Dutch,  Ditnisb.  Finnish, 
and  Hungarian—  all  tor  immigrants. 

Of  periodicals  (tu  IHHG).  a  total  of  213,380,750 
have  been  issuf-d,  at  a  present  rate  of  3,874.300 
yearlv,  to  ftb.ii.t  yOO.OOO  subscribers. 

Of  other  L.ime  publications,  2U,3-15,133  vd- 
umes  have  been  printed,  and  2,'J'J7,27fS,0(s3 
pages  of  tracts. 

To  the  destitute  grants  are  made  annually  to 
the  amount  of  about  S4tt,000  of  our  home  pub- 
lications, and  to  foreign  nations  a  total  {up  to 
IMHo)  of  S.i3,90<>  in  money  to  aid  missionaries 
at  87  stations  tu  print  books  which  the  Society 
approves  for  their  mission  work.  Thus,  4.41G 
different  publications  have  been  issued  abroad, 
including  over  729  volumes  in  147  languages 
and  dialects. 

Colportnge  has  yielded  great  results.  In  44 
j-ears  it  has  equalled  5.551  years  of  labor.  It 
has  sold  11,mCC,907  volumes,  and  granted 
3.047,57«  ;  has  made  13,14H,059  visits,  in 
7,373,987  o£  which  prayer  was  offered  or  a  per- 
aonal  appeal  made.  It  has  found  1,849,210 
Protestant  families  neglecting  evangelical  wor- 
ship ;  1,007,038  Romanist  families  antlGOl.lTT 
Protestant  fomilics  without  Bibles,  and  1,101,- 
098  with  no  other  religious  books.  One  worker 
{in  nine  years)  travelled,  on  foot,  in  the  saddle, 
and  in  buggy,  35,000  miles,  made  58,000  family 
visits,  circulated  24,700  volumes,  organized  14 
Sabbath -schools,  and  saw  C  churches  spring  up 
in  connection  with  his  labors. 

Aid  furnished  to  pastors,  the  increase  of 
Christian  activity  and  the  promotion  of  Christian 
union  should  be  mentioned,  but  cannot  be  set 
forth. 

Co-operation  with  every  other  good  work  has 
been  also  a  feature  of  this  Society.  Almost 
every  religious  and  benevolent  n 
aided  with  puhlioatioas  adapted  U 
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The  tobil  amuunt  received  in  donutiona  nnd 
legiicies  and  expended  in  the  benevolent  work 
of  the  Society  is  (to  1885)  $5,287,082  ;  the  sales 
nujount  to  5^11,641,182,  making,  with  other 
items,  B.  grand  total  of  £16,5117,250,  from  its  be- 
ginning to  the  year  1885. 

American  tVcsleynn  Ulelliodist 
Coiiiicetioii.  —  yaccetaiy,  A.  W.  Hall, 
Houghton,  N.  y. 

The  Missionary  Society  o£  the  Weslejan 
Methodist  Connection  was  organized  in  IHS'2, 
and  carries  on  quite  entensive  home  mission- 
ary work.  Its  foreign  work  dates  only  Irom 
1887,  bnt  has  already  attained  enoonraging 
]iro portions.  A  mission  has  been  estHblished 
in  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone,  West  Africa,  and  n 
church  oTgituized  there,  Mhich  has  now  a  uem- 
bership  of  30U.  The  grace  of  liberal  giving  bus 
been  developed  in  tiiese  native  Christians  to  a 
remarkable  degree,  their  oonlributtons  during 
the  past  year  amonnting  to  smo.  Over  3(H) 
pupils  attend  the  Sunday-school.  Educational 
n.nd  medical  work  is  also  carried  on,  nearly  2<J0 
persons  having  the  past  year  received  tree  medi- 
cal treatment.  The  miHsionary  force  now  con- 
sists of  1  ordained  and  4  lay  missionaries,  with 
la  native  assistants  ;  bnt  the  Society  is  prepar- 
ing to  send  out  a  large  re- enforcement,  ivitll  tlie 
hope  of  extending  the  work  into  the  interior 
nmoug  tribes  which  have  expressed  a  desire  to 
receive  teachers. 

AlDguri  (formerly  Molong,  or  Molnng,  q.v,), 
a  station  ot  the  American  Baptist  Alissionary 
Ualon  in  Assam,  India.  Their  work  is  among 
the  Nngns,  n  sntidl  mountain  tribe,  noted  for 
robbery  and  marder. 

Ainlmrlc^The  Amharic,  which  belongs  to 
fheSemitio  family  ot  languages,  is  used  in  Abys- 
sinia. A  translation  of  the  Scriptures  into  Am- 
hnric  is  said  to  have  been  prepared  by  two  Jesu. 
its,  Louis  de  Azevedo  and  Caldeira,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  sevenieetilh  centnry  ;  bnt  nothing 
seems  to  be  known  of  it.  In  18'J4  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society  published  the  Gos- 
pels in  Amhario,  translated  by  Aim  Buml,  nnder 
the  editorship  of  Mr.  Pelt  Flatt,  and  in  lS'i9 
the  whole  New  Testament  wiis  publiahed  at 
London.  In  18J0  the  Old  Testament  of  Abu 
Kumi's  version  was  published,  and  in  1844  nn 
edition  of  the  entire  Bible  followed,  the  work 
having  been  carried  through  the  press  by  Mr. 
Piatt.  In  1870  the  late  Dr.  Kriijif  proposed  to 
revise  the  Old  Testament  with  the  aid  of  some 
young  natives,  and  in  1872  the  Octateuch  left 
the  press.  In  1875  the  work  ot  revision  was 
completed.  Knipt's  revision  was  again  taken 
up  by  Mr,  J.  M.  Flad,  a  missionary  in  Abys- 
sinia, and  his  version  was  completed  with  the 
help  of  Mr,  Ai^awi,  a  native  Abyssinian  mis- 
sionary for  twelve  years.  May  15lh.  1885.  Allo- 
getlier  about  a  thousand  grammatical  improve- 
ments were  made  ir.  the  Prophetical  Books,  and 
a  great  many  in  the  New  Testament.  Up  to 
M.irch  Slst,  1889,  there  were  disposed  of  both 
editions  58,212  copies,  either  in  parts  or  as  a 
whole. 

{Speeimen  virse.     John  3  :  16.) 

ft')H,A■nlh>c:■^1*'>:^Afl*■^:  (D.I^T^f; 
M^:  aS-i:  Ji£i^A(i>.i':  x-i^fi::  nciv: 
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Ainoibic,  a  town  on  the 
dary  of  Nalal,  South  Africa      A  mission  station 
of  the  Swedish  Cliurth  Mission 

Anioy,  South  China  on  the  aonthem  coast 
of  an  island  ot  Ihe  san  e  name  belonging 
to  the  province  of  Fuh  Kicn  A  seaport  town, 
with  an  excellent  I  aibor  Llimate  cool  in 
winter,  wel  in  spring  hot  in  sun  mer.  Popu- 
lation, 250,000. 

Social  condition  poorer  than  in  most  prov- 
inces of  China.  Mission  station  L.  M.  S.  (1814) ; 
1  missionaries  and  wives,  2  single  ladies,  71 
native  helpers,  60  ont-stations,  36  clinrclies, 
1,478  members,  1  theological  seminary,  9  stn- 
dents,  19  other  schools,  248  scholars.  Contri- 
bntions,  S4.430.52,  (Tlie  aboveincludeaalaige 
mission  at  Chiceng,  partially  separate  from  the 
Amoy  Mission,  ninnnged  by  one  ordained  mis- 
sionary and  a  physician.) 

Also  of  the  Reformed  (Dutch)  Church  in  Amer- 
ica (1812),  and  transferred  Irom  the  A.  B.  C- 
F.  M.  in  1854  ;  6  ordained  missionaries,  1 
unordained,  7  missionaries'  wives,  2  oiher 
ladies,  3(>  native  helpers,  25  ont-stations,  S 
churches,  8C1  members,  1  theological  school,  6 
students,  12  other  schools,  225  scholars.  Con- 
Itibutiocs,  $2,367.66. 

Also  of  the  English  Presbyterians  (1851) :  5  or- 
dained, 2  medical,  3  female  missionaries,  8 
churches,  39  unoi^nnized  congregations,  0  na- 
live  pastors,  918  coiiimnnicanls. 

AlllOJ'  Colluquial.— One  ot  the  Inngnagea 
of  China,  spoken  in  Amoy  and  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Formosa.  A  translation  of  the  Kew  Tes- 
tament into  the  Amoy  Colloquial  was  printed  at 
Glasgow  in  1873,  the  work  having  been  per- 
formed by  Revs.  J.  JIaegregor,  W.  S.  Swanson, 
H.  Cowie,  J.  L,  Maxwell,  nnd  others.  It  is  in 
the  Piouian  clianvcter.  The  Psalms,  translated 
by  the  Rev.  J.  Stronach,  were  published  in 
1873,  The  Old  Tesiament,  prepared  by  a  repre- 
sentative committee  of  the  missionaries  at  Amoy, 
was  carried  through  the  press  in  England  by  the 
Eev.  J.  L.  Maxwell  and  completed  in  1884.  In 
the  year  1885  a  Itevision  Committee  composed 
of  the  missionaries  of  the  Amoy  and  For- 
mosa Slissions  was  formed,  which  is  still  at 
work.  The  work  and  expense  of  the  new  re- 
vision is  shared  alike  by  the  British  nnd  For- 
eign and  tiie  American  Bible  Societies,  pro- 
vision hns  also  been  niade  for  the  blind  peopla 
of  Formosa  and  Amoy,  who  are  said  to  number 
about  2.0110,  in  furnishing  them  with  the  Gos- 
pel of  Matthew.  The  work  was  prepared  by 
the  Eev.  ^V.  Campbell,  missionary  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  of  England. 

(Specinifii  terse.    John  3  ;  16.) 

8ioog-1e  chiong  tok-si"  fe  Kia"  siil"  bu  se-kan, 
ho  sin  i  g  ling  m  ski  Um-lQn  oe  tit-ti6h  eng- 
oii:;   I  ihia"  sekan  e  iang  kau  &n-m. 

AinpBTnai*lnana,&townof  Central  Mada- 
gascar, near  Antananarivo.  Mission  station  of 
the  L.  M.  S.;  1  missionary  and  wife.  63  out- 
stations,  5,619  church  members,  62  schools,  3,028 
Rcholars. 

Amparibc,  a  town  oE  Central  Madagascar, 
a  little  northwest  of  Antananarivo.  Mission 
station  of  the  L.  M.  S. 
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ship.  Population,  152,000.  In  1853  the  C.  M. 
S.  founded  a  station  here.  witb.  bigh-schoois 
and  a  medical  establisbment,  and  one  of  the 
lai^est  and  richest  oonRregations  in  India.  In 
1866  th^  MobammedaD  scholar,  Imededdin. 
was  converted,  and  ordained  in  1868.  A  !^ikh 
priest  has  also  been  converted  and  branch 
atations  established  at  Varowal  and  Clorkabad. 
The  ecclesiastical  council  of  the  Pnnjab  holds 
its  annuikl  meetings  here. 

Amroha,  in  the  Rohilkhund  division  of 
the  presidency  of  the  Northwestern  Provinces, 
ladia.  A  station  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  North,  with  718  churcli-members, 
mostly  Sikha,  but  some  Moslems. 

Amiirang,  a  station  of  the  Hetberlaud 
Missiouarj  Society  in  the  Minahasa  peninsula 
of  Celebes,  East  Indies  (q.v.). 

Anaa,  the  most  popntous  of  the  78  Taumotn, 
or  Tuamota  Islands,  Polynesia.  Population, 
1,300.  The  people  were  visited  by  Christian  mis- 
aionaries  in  1B18,  And  were  converted,  together 
with  many  trooi  neighboring  islands,  Charclies 
were  built,  bat  then  nobody  came  to  preach  in 
them.  Later  on  the  Roman  Catholics  arrived, 
and  finally  the  Mormons.  Tney  were  quite 
successful.  In  1884  all  the  Mormons  joined 
the  Bo  man  Chnrcb.  The  Paris  Evangelical 
Missionary  Society  has  attempted  some  work, 
but  with  little  success. 

Analckel)',   Central 
Imarina  district^  not  far   north) 
anarivo.    Mission  station  of  the  L.  ai.  s. ;  i  mis- 
sionary, 1  native  pastor. 

Anand,  a  town  in  the  Gajarot  district. 
Bombay,  India.  Since  1878  a  station  of  the 
Irish  Presbyterian  Churcli,  with  a  high-school, 
around  which  a  nunierons  congregation  has 
gathered. 

Anandapur,  a  city  in  the  Knuar.i  disfriot, 
India,  between  Malabar  and  Goa,  Madras,  South 
India,  has  famous  coffee  plantations.  A  sta- 
tion of  the  North  German  Missionary  Society, 
with  265  members. 

Andai,  one  of  the  tbrt 
Utrecht  Misstonarj-  Society  ii 
New  Guinea,  twenty  miles  si 
has  a  printing  establishment. 

Andaman  Islands,  a  long  narrow  group 
of  small  islands  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Bay 
of  Bengal.  Area,  3,000  square  miles.  They  in- 
clude tlie  North,  Middle,  S3ulh  and  Little  Anda- 
Toan  islands,  with  a  number  of  islets,  and  all 
are  densely  wooded.  Climate,  very  unhealthy. 
Population,  in  1881.  Il,i52  convicts  and  6,000  (?) 
natives.  The  natives  are  a  diminutive  and  bar. 
barous  people,  who  seera  to  be  distinct  from  all 
other  known  riices  in  physical  features,  lan- 
guage, and  customs.  They  are  o(  short  stature, 
with  very  ugly  features  and  very  black  skin  ; 
they  wear  no  clothing  except  a  thick  plaster  of 
mud.  intended  to  protect  them  from  the  attacks 
of  insects  ;  they  live  in  the  most  wretched  huts, 
subsist  by  fishing,  never  till  the  ground,  have 
no  implements  that  will  resist  fire,  will  hold  no 
intercourse  with  strangers.  They  worship  one 
great  God  anil  three  malevolent  deities  in  sea 
and  forest,  and  minor  divinities.  The  British 
formed  a  settleruent  on  the  largest  island  iu 
1793,  with  the  purpose  of  making  a  penal  colony 
I   ftoin   Bengal,   but  abandoned   it 
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three  years  later  on  account  of  the  climate. 
After  that  the  group  was  seldom  visited  nntil 
1858,  when  a  penal  settlement  on  one  of  the 
islands  was  formed, 
islands  have 
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lated into  their  language. 

Anderson,  William,  a  missionary  ol  the 
L.  M.  S.  to  South  Africa,  1800^8.  Associated 
with  Mr.  Kiruherer  in  the  mission  to  the  Bush- 
men, he  commenced  the  Griqua  Mission  in 
July,  1801  :  d.  at  Pasoaltsdorp,  September  24Ui, 
1852,  aged  63. 

Andohalo,  a  branch  station  of  the  L,  M.  S. 
station  in  Antananarivo,  the  capital  of  Mada- 
gascar. 

Andovoranto,  a  city  on  the  eastern  coast 
of  Madi^ascar,  and  an  H.  P.  G.  station,  founded 
in  1874.  It  DOW  has  53  commuQicants  under 
the  care  of  one  Enropeaa  missionary. 

Andrews,  Lorrin,  b.  April  2dth,  1795,  at 
East  Windsor  (aow  Vernon).  Conn.;  graduated 
at  Jefferson  College,  Pa. ;  Princeton  Theological 
Seminary,  1825  ;  sailed  as  a  missionary  of  the 
A.  B.  C.  F.  M,,  Nov.  3d,  1827,  for  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  reaohii^  Honoluin,  March  31st,  1828  ; 
was  stationed  at  Lahaina  with  Mr.  Richards. 
In  1631  he  was  appointed  to  establish  the 
Lahainaluna  Semina^,  which  was  opened  in 
September  of  that  year  with  25  pupils.  During 
the  succeeding  ten  years  he  exerted  himself  to 
found  the  institntiou  on  a  permanent  basis.  By 
the  assistance  of  Messrs.  Dibble,  Clark,  Emer- 
son, and  others,  it  became  the  University  of 
Hawaii.  During  his  connection  with  the  in- 
stitution he  performed  «  vast  amount  of  literary 
labor,  besides  bis  duties  as  professor.  He  was 
associated  with  others  in  the  translation  of  the 
Bible.  In  1842  he  resigned  bis  position  as  a  njis. 
sionary  of  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  from  anti-slavery 
scruples,  believing  it  to  be  wrong  for  the  Board 
to  receive  funds  from  slave  States.  In  1844  lie 
officiated  as  seaman's  chaplain  at  Lahaina. 
In  1845  he  removed  to  Honolulu,  and  received 
the  appointment  of  judge  under  the  Hawaiian 
GovernmcDt.  For  many  years  he  sat  upon  the 
bench  and  officiated  with  ability  and  integrity. 
His  services  were  highly  appreciated  by  Judge 
Lee.  For  many  years  he  acted  as  secretary  of 
the  Privy  Council,  keeping  the  locords  in  Eng- 
lish and  Hawaiian.  He  resigned  bis  office  of 
in.1ge  in  18-55,  but  so  highly  did  the  govern- 
ment appreciate  his  labors  that  an  annuity  of 
$1,000  was  appropriated  and  continued  by  suc- 
cessive legislatnres  to  the  very  last.  During  the 
later  years  of  bis  life,  though  his  labors  were 
less  public  tlian  before,  his  mind  and  pen  were 
constantly  occupied,  and  at  times  he  employed 
a  native  amanuensis.  His  Hawaiian  Dictionari/, 
defining  nearly  17,000  words,  occupied  him  for 
many  years.  His  research  into  the  ancient  his- 
tory, miles  or  songs,  and  literature  of  the  Ha- 
waiian people,  has  been  very  extensive,  A 
Honolnln  paper  says,  "As  a  scholar  be  was 
thorough  and  profound.     As  a  preacher,  sound 
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aad  logiciil.  Touuhing  peoiiniary  matters,  he 
was  disinterested  and  uusellisli.  During  his 
lung  oonnectioQ  with  the  HamiiiBU  Govecnment 
as  a  public  officer  no  one  ever  called  in.  qnestion 
his  lioncsty  and  integrity.  A  sliorC  time  before 
his  death  he  became  nearly  blind,  bttt  continued 
bix  literary  labors,  employing  an  amanuensis. 
He  died  at  Honolultt,  September  a9th,  1808. 

Ancilyum,  the  southern  most  island  of  tlie 
southernmost  group  of  the  New  Hebrides, 
Population,  2, (WO,  all  of  whom  were  converted 
under  the  preaching  of  the  Presbyterian  mis- 
sionary, Kev.  Mr.  Qeddie,  of  Nova  Scotia,  be- 
tween 1848,  when  lie  arrived,  and  1872,  when 
he  died.  They  paid  themselves  $5,000  toward 
the  traoslatioa  and  printing  of  the  Bible,  and 
have  sent  out  fifty  native  missionaries  to  other 
countries,  principally  to  the  neighboring  isl- 
ands.    (See  New  Hebrides  Mission.) 

Anellyuni,  a  language  belonging  to  the 
Melanesia  laugn^es,  and  spoken  in  Aneityum, 
New  Hebrides,  by  a  people  belonging  (o  the 
Papuan  stock.  In  1852  the  Bev.  John  Inglis 
from  New  Zealand  joined  Mr.  Geddie,  The 
work  of  translating  the  Scriptures  was  soon  com- 
menced, and  in  1863  the  entire  New  Testament 
was  in  tbe  hands  of  the  natives.  In  1878  the 
Old  Testament  left  the  press  at  London,  the  work 
having  been  nnder  the  superintendence  of  Mr. 
Inglis.  Considering  the  fact  that  in  the  year 
1818  there  was  not  a  sentence  of  the  Aneityum 
language  reduced  to  writing,  and  also  consider- 
ing the  fact  that  the  natives  paid  for  almost  all 
the  copies  of  Scripture  which  were  printed,  there 
is  all  and  every  reason  for  tliankfulness.  Alto- 
gether there  were  disposed  of  up  to  March  31st, 
1889,  20,630  copies  o£  Scriptures,  in  part  or 
as  a  whole. 

(_Spedmen  verse.     John  3  :  IG.) 

Is  urn  ucce  naiheuc  val  IJi  pece  asega  o  Atus 

is  nbrai  Inhal  o  un  is  ett  ache  aien,  va  «ri  tti 

(;iiiesmas  a  ilpu  atiinl  asgeig  Iran  asega,  Jam  leb 

nilAi  utnoh  iran  ineig  inyi  ti  lep  U. 

A nslo- Continental   Society.  —  Sec 

tary,  R«v.  Fred^r  ck  Mevr    k  Blickling.     R 
tocy,  Aylshiim,  Norfolk   England 

Tlie  Anglo -Continental  Society,  formed 
England  in  I8S4  a  ms  (1)  to  make  the  prinoipl 
of  the  Englisti  Ch  irch  known  in  the  diffe  t 
countries  of  Europe  and  throughout  the  wo  Id 
(2)  to  help  forward  the  intemaJ  reformatio  f 
national  churches  and  other  religious  c  m 
ratinities  by  spreading  information  within  th  m 
rather  than  by  proselytizing  from  them  ;  and 
(!))  to  save  men  whose  religions  convictions  are 
already  nnaetlled  from  drifting  into  inftdelitj, 
by  exhibiting  to  them  a  pacified  Christianity 
which  they  may  be  able  to  embrace.  The  means 
adopted  to  accumpHsh  these  ends  are  (1)  the 
publication  in  different  languages  of  books  and 
tracts  illustrative  of  the  doctrine,  discipline, 
MatKS,  and  rel^ious  spirit  of  tlie  Church  of  Eng- 
land, and  of  the  character  of  her  Beformation  ; 
(2)  the  dissemination  of  the  publications,  to- 
gether with  the  Bible  and  Prayer-Bjok,  by  the 
voluntary  agency  of  travellers,  of  British  and 
American  chnphiins,  booksellers,  etc,,  ;  (3)  by 
the  employmfent  of  native  agents  where  it  is 
thooght  desirable  ;  and  |4)  by  the  employment 
of  one  OT  more  travelling  secretaries,  or  agents, 
chained  with  the  duty  of  explaining  the  nature 
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of  the  English  Beformation,  and  the  example 
that  it  offers  to  other  national  churches  and  re- 
ligions bodies. 

The  Society  consists  of  patrons,  committees, 
ofiicerB,  and  ordinary  members,  comprising  Eng- 
lish. Irish,  Scottish,  Colonial,  and  American 
churchmen. 

Angola.— In  its  widest  sense  a  Fortugnese 
colony  on  the  western  coast  of  South  Africa, 
Lower  Guinea.  Area,  200,000  square  miles. 
Climate,  warm,  unhealthy  along  the  coast. 
Soil,  very  fertile  ;  vegetation  luxuriant,  and  the 
fauna  and  Uoia  tropical.  Mineral  prodactions, 
gold,  iron,  lead,  and  sulphur.  Population, 
2,000.000,  whites,  mulattoes,  and  negroes,  the 
most  intelligent  of  whom  are  the  people  of  the 
district  of  Amboca,  most  of  whom  are  able  to 
read  and  write.  Religion,  chiefly  pagan  ;  a  few 
Roman  Catholics  and  a  few  Protestants.  Capi- 
tul,  St.  Paul  de  Loanda,  on  the  coast  of  Angola 
proper,  the  seat  of  the  governor- general  and  of 
the  bishop.  The  chief  coast  towns  of  the  three 
other  districts,  besides  Angola,  into  which  the 
country  is  divided,  are  Ambria,  SSo  Felipe  de 
Benguela,  and  Mosaamedes.  Mist<ionary  soci- 
eties at  work  there,  British  and  Foreign  Bible  So- 
ciety, with  a  depot  at  Pongo  Adongo.  Scrip, 
tures,  St.  Luke  and  St,  John,  in  Kimbnndee. 
A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  works  more  in  Benguela. 

Angom,  »  city  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa, 
in  the  Corisco  and  Gaboon  district.  It  is  on 
the  Gaboon  River,  above  Nengenenge.  Mission 
station  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  North  ; 
occupied,  1881  ;  1  missionary  and  wife,  1  other 
lady,  1  French  teacher. 

Angara,  a  city  of  Asia  Minor,  in  the  an- 
cient Galatia.  Population,  35,000,  of  whom 
10,000  are  Eoman  Catholics.  An  important 
trade  centre,  especially  for  mohair  [Angora 
goals'  wool),  and  an  out-stalion  of  the  A.  B.  C. 
F.  M  connected  with  Ciesarea. 

Antn-a  Pcqueiia,  on  the  bay  of  the  same 
name,  on  the  simthwest  coast  of  Africa. 
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claims.  The  liquor  traffic 
to  the  great  joy  of  the  i 
forced  itself  in  more  and 
tory.  The  hostilities  too  between  theNama  and 
the  Herero  were  aggravated  by  the  ease  with 
which  their  booty  of  cattle  could  be  sold  to  the 
Germans.  Recently  more  peacefnl  influences 
have  made  themselves  felt.  Hince  1883  the  en- 
tire Bible  has  been  translated  by  Krijnianse  into 
the  Nam*  lai^uage.  It  remains  unpublished, 
however,  since  the  New  Testament  printed  in 
1866  has  found  few  purchasers, 

Anhalt-Schmldt,  a  town  in  Cape  Colony, 
South  Africa.  Mission  station  of  the  Berlin 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Missionary  Society  (1860) ; 
2  missionaries,  13  native  workers,  2  out.  stations, 
3ie  church-It 
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Anikadu,  ft  citj  of  Tanjore,  Madras  Presi- 
dency, South  IniSia,  Bontliwest  of  Tanjore  City. 
Mission  stalion  of  tbe  S.  P.  G,  and  tlie  Evangeli- 
cal Lntberan  Society  of  Leipzig. 

Anlwn,  a  suull  island  iu  tbe  soutbemmost 
grou))  of  tbe  New  Hebrideii.  Populittion,  192, 
all  Cliristions. 

Aiitwa,  a  dialect  spoken  in  tbe  island  oE 
Aniwa,  New  Hebrides.  At  tbe  time  from  which 
its  missionary  biHtorv  dates  its  popnlation  was 
estimated  at  Irora  -iou  to  5U0.  in  1840  two 
SaiuoaD  teachers  were  placed  npon  the  island, 
hut  their  efforts  were  without  any  visible  suc- 
cess. About  tbe  year  1H6G  tbe  Rev.  J.  G.  Pq- 
T,on  settled  there,  and  in  18TT  tbe  Gospels  of 
JIfttthe*  and  Uark,  translated  by  Lim,  were 
printeil  at  Melbourne.  In  IHMO  tlie  Acts  were 
also  printed  there,  tn  1SA2  the  Gospfl  of  John, 
1  and  2  Timothy,  Titus,  Philemon.  James,  tbe 
three  epistles  of  John,  and  Jtide  were  printed. 
The  inhabitants  of  tbe  island,  who  at  the  ar- 
rival of  ^Ir.  Faton  were  naked  Kavages  and  can- 
nibals, contributed  £71)  toward  paying  for  the 
printing  of  tbe  above  portions. 

Aldnko,  or  Alll'Ake,  a  city  on  the  slave 
coast.  West  Africa.  A  station  of  the  North  Ger- 
man Missionary  Society. 

Anhadlhevava,  a  city  of  Central  Jlada- 
gascor,  near  .Antananarivo.  Mission  station  of 
the  L,  II.  S.;  1  missionary  and  wife,  93  out- 
stations,  C,160  communicants,  S4  schools,  5,TH4 
scholars, 

Aiilo,  a  dialect  of  the  Ewe  langnage  in  the 
independent  kingdom  of  Dahomey,  West  Africa. 
Certain  portions  of  the  Scriptures  are  in  prepa- 
ration by  tbe  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society, 
and  also  by  the  Bremen  Bible  Society. 

Aiinaka,  a  town  in  tbe  island  of  Nipon, 
Japan.  HO  miles  northwest  of  Tokio.  between  that 
city  and  Toyama.  Sub-station  of  A.  B.  C.  F.  M., 
■worked  from  Tokio. 

Alinam,  a  language  which  belongs  to  the 
Tfti  famil.i'  of  Indo-Chinese  languages,  is  spoken 
in  An  nam,  Indo -China,  A  version  of  the 
Gospel  of  Luke  has  been  prepared  from  the  re- 
vised Ostervald  French  New  Testament  by  SI. 
Bonet,  who  resided  twenty  years  in  Annam, 
and  is  now  the  chief  government  interpreter  in 
ttie  Paris  School  ol  Oriental  Languages.  This 
version,  which  was  published  by  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society  in  1889,  is  the  first 
made  in  that  langaage. 

Annam,  a  kingdom  under  the  protectorate 
of  France,  occupying  the  most  eastern  portion 
o£  the  Indo-Chinese  peninsula,  east  of  Siam 
and  southeast  of  Burma.  Area,  200,000  square 
miles-  Surface,  irregular  and  mountainouB. 
JCivers  numerous,  and  although  loo  shallow  for 
navigation,  most  useful  for  irrigation.  The 
countryproduces  an  abundance  of  rice,  sugar, 
spices,  and  tropical  fruits.  The  Annaniese  are 
somewhat  akin  to  the  Chinese  in  language  and 
in  mauy  of  their  important  customs,  but  they 
also  partake  largely  of  the  Malay  cliaracleristios, 
and  evidently  form  a  link  between  the  Mongo- 
lian  and  Malay  races.  They  are  generally  quiet 
and  inoffensive,  indolent  and  fond  of  gayety. 
Tbe  women  are  much  oppressed,  but  not  obliged 
to  live  in  seclusion.  The  religion  is  professed- 
ly Buddhism,  and  the  higher  classes  even  adopt 
Confucianism  ;  but  they  are  not  a  religious  peo- 
ple,    Annam  Is  governed  by  an  emperor  with 
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absolute  power,  and  under  liim  are  the  man- 
darins or  officials,  forming  a  nobility  sharply  dis- 
tinguished from  the  body  of  tbe  people.  Man- 
darins appointed  by  the  emperor  govern  the 
provinces  and  control  tbe  standing  army,  which 
is  comparatively  large.  The  capital  of  the  coun- 
try is  RaC:  on  a  river  oE  the  same  name.  The 
early  history  of  Annam  is  involved  in  obscurity  ; 
it  is  only  known  that  wars  with  the  neighboring 
powers  determined  its  boundaries,  and  that  the 
empire  was  formerly  entirely  subject  to  China. 

In  the  seventeenth  oenttiry,  when  Annam  was 
most  prosperoiiH,  the  Jesuits  (among  them  the 
celebrated  Jesuit  missionat.y  Aleiander  von 
lihodes,  Mho  came  there  iu  1015)  introduced 
Christianity,  and  in  spite  of  much  persecution 
propagated  it  with  snch  e&ei^y  that  at  the  close 
of  the  eighteenth  century  French  ]iriests  had 
converted  the  emperor  and  established  a  hie- 
rarchy of  great  inllueuce.  Later,  however,  these 
doctrines  were  rejected  hy  the  emperors,  and 
the  priests  and  converts  jiersecuted.  One  em- 
peror, Tu-Due,  was  especially  opposed  to  Chris- 
tianity, and  the  murder  of  several  missionaries, 
between  1854  and  1^')!^,  seemed  to  the  French  a 
sufficient  cause  for  revenge,  vrhile  it  served  as  a 
pretext  for  the  acquirement  of  a  French  colony 
in  the  East.  In  18G8  a  French  fleet  vas  sent 
by  Napoleon  III.,  which  succeeded  in  capturing 
several  important  towns,  and  although  the 
Annamese  made  stout  resistance,  the  French  suc- 
ceeded in  dictating  terms  of  peace  by  which 
they  became  possessors  of  three  provinces. 
These  remain  in  their  possession  under  the 
name  of  Indo -China,  the  only  imporlant 
French  colony  in  the  East.  By  this  treaty  three 
poets  in  Tontiuin  were  opened,  and  Christianity 
was  permitted  throughout  Annam.  An  insurrec- 
tion occurred  in  iaC2,  which  was  quelled  by  the 
French. 

The  king  of  Annnm  was  compelled,  in  1874,  to 
accept  the  position  of  a  vassal  to  France,  which, 
after  the  war  of  l^tH.'i,  China  ceased  to  resist. 
On  tbe  other  hand,  tlie  poptUation  appear  to 
have  transferred  their  hatred  of  foreigners  to 
the  Christians,  to  treat  them  generally  with 
great  cruelty.  There  are  no  Protestant  mis- 
sions in  Annam,  the  only  missionaries  being 
priests  of  the  Itoman  Catholic  Church.  In  the 
entire  kingdom  of  Annam,  numbering  5,000,000, 
there  are  420,000  Catholics,  under  the  care  of 
125  European  and  2G4  native  priests,  in  7  apos- 

Alllia§Zor)[,  a  station  established  by  the 
Moravians  in  Surinam  (Dutch  Guiana),  South 
America,  among  the  negroes.  It  was  situated  on 
the  Warappa,  which  connects  the  river  Come- 
wyne  with  the  sea  at  a  point  some  twenty  miles 
cast  of  tbe  mouth  of  the  river.  In  18S3  a  church 
was  opened,  and  tbe  work  of  God  assumed  a 
very  cheering  aspect.  Less  than  twenty  years 
afterward  a  shoal  formed  just  in  front  of  the 
creek,  which  prevented  the  return  at  ebb-tide  of 
tbe  water  which  the  Hood  lind  brought.  The 
cultivated  land  was  thus  ruined  by  the  salt 
water,  and  thepeople  were  compelled  to  abandon 
the  estates.  Tbe  mission  had,  therefore,  to 
he  given  up.  and  became  an  outpost  of  Char- 
lottenbnrg,  the  church  building  being  removed 
to  Paramaribo. 

Annollo,  a  station  of  the  Baptist  Mission- 
ary Society  in  ,Tamaica,  West  Indies  (q.v.). 

Antananarivo,  capital  of  Madagascar. 
Climate,    temperate.       Elevation,    4,500    feet. 
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Population,  about  100,000,  of  Hova,  Malagasj', 
Polynesiau  aud  Micronesiiin  stock,  each  class  of 
wlioiu  Mpeaki  its  own  language.  Religion,  tet- 
iehism  ;  belief  in  eliarmH  aoii  ordeals.  Social 
oon'lition,  cooiparatively  civilized.  Occupation, 
metid  and  straw  work,  apinniog,  neaving,  etc,, 
in  all  of  which  they  are  skilled. 

Mission  station  of  the  L.  U.  S.  (1861)  ;  1 
missionary  and  wife,  1  ningle  kdy,  396  native 
workers,  G3  ont-statiouK,  (tO  chnrchea,  5,31)8 
uieiuberH,  03  schools,  5,440  scholars. 

Also  of  the  Friends'  Missionary  Society,  3 
missionaries  and  wives,  2  single  ladies,  2 
schools,  both  well  nltendeil,  a  piiuting-oflioe,  a 
medioal  mi^jMion,  with  a  hospital. 

AiiligllH,  the  principal  island  of  the  Lee 
ward  group,  Wc^st  ludies.  Fiist  visited  in  1751! 
by  Uonivion  missiouait^s  from  Ht.  Thomas. 
Peter  Brown  labored  here  from  17G9  to  17J1. 
and  was  well  supported  by  the  goverDuienl, 
because  it  soon  heoanie  evident  that  the  aanual 
rate  of  crime  decreased  under  his  inllnence. 
In  1793  there  were  9,3(j->  baptized  meuibers  of 
the  mission.  The  'WeHleyan  Methodists  have 
now  9,420  memberii  in  11  stations,  a  teachers' 
seminary,  and  a  high-Hchool  ;  the  S.  F.  G,, 
3, loo  coQimnniciintd  Thu  Moravians  have  also 
13  missionary  agents  and  3,4H2  communicants. 

AllliOCh,  a  city  of  Northern  Syria,  the  same 
as  the  Aiitiocli  of  the  lime  of  the  Apostles.  It  has 
much  deoUned  in  importance,  but  is  still  a  city 
of  considerable  size.  The  population  is  chietly 
Ai'iuenian  and  Syrian,  the  latter  partly  Moham- 
niedan.  and 'partly  Christian  of  the  Greek 
Church,  Annraberof  attempts  have  been  made 
to  oiu'ry  on  mission  work  there,  bnt  with  no 
very  great  success.  It  is  a  station  of  the  Irish 
Presbyterian  Mission,  and  the  Foreign  Chiis- 
lUn  Missionary  Society  have  a  preacher  there. 
It  is  also  counted  as  an  out-station  of  the 
A.  B.  C,  F.  M,  station  at  Aintnb.  The  Ke- 
formed  Presbyterian  (Covenanter)  Mission  have 
also  some  u'ork  among  the  Nusairiyeh  of  the  cit}'. 

Aiiiiin,  a  city  east  of  the  Wolta,  Gold  Coast, 
West  Afriua.  Population.  5,000.  A  station 
•was  foanied  here  by  the  Basle  Missionary  So- 
ciety in  1HC4,  but  in  1863  the  city  was  destroyed 
by  the  Ashantis.  In  ISBl,  however,  the  station 
was  rebuilt,  and  there  are  now  115  members. 

Aoinorl,  or  Awomnrl,  Japan,  on  the  ex- 
treme northern  coast  of  the  island  of  Nipon, 
northwest  of  Horioks,.  Mission  district  of  the 
Metho.list  Episcopal  Church,  North  ;  1  mission- 
ary, 311  church -members. 

Apalung,  an  island  of  the  Gilbert  group, 
Micronesia.  Mission  station  of  the  Hawaiian 
EvangelicRl  Missionary  Society.  Has  no  resi- 
dent missionary,  but  is  worked  from  the  neigh- 
boring island. 

A|>eiiianiH,  an  isliinil  of  the  Gilbert  group, 
Micronesia,  near  Apoiang.  Occupied  by  the 
siinie  society. 

Api,  or  Epi,  or  Bnkl.— The  Api,  or  Baki, 
wbicii  belongs  to  the  Melanesian  Inngnages,  is 
spoken  in  the  island  of  Api,  New  Hebrides. 
In  18S3  the  Rev.  R.  M.  Fniser,  from  Tasmania, 
settled  with  his  wife  on  Api.  and  in  April.  1886, 
a  translation  of  the  Gospel  of  Mark  by  Mr. 
Fraser  was  published  by  the  British  anil  For- 
eign Bible  Societv's  auxiliary  at  Sydney.  Up 
to  March  31st.  1889,  three  copies  of  St.  Mark's 
Guspel  were  disposed  of. 

Apia,  the  principal  seaport  of  Samoa,  Poly. 
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nesia,  with  an  excellent  and  much  frequented 
harbor,  but  full  of  drinking  and  dissipation. 
Mission  station  of  the  L.  M.  S,  (1836)  ;  2  for- 
eign missionaries,  38  ordained  natives,  19  other 
helpers,  1,031  churcli-m embers,  70  schools, 
1,230  scholars. 

Appelsboscll,  a  city  in  East  tialal.  South 
Africa,  northwest  oC  Chris ti an sboi^.  A  station, 
of  the  Swedish  Church  Mission. 

Apo)iteliitrH§§«  ("  the  Avenue  of  the  Apos- 
tles"), a  series  of  missionary  stations  esiab- 
lished  by  the  Cbrischona  Pilgrim  Mission.  It 
included  Cairo  (1861),  Alexandria  (1865).  Assuan 
(1805),  and  also  Khartoum  and  Melummeh,  and 
was  intended  as  points  of  support  for  mission- 
ary operations  in  Abyssinia.  The  two  latter 
stations  cost  many  Immnn  lives,  and  did  not 
reijiler  the  nit  mpt  t     p  n  t    t     by  tl  '  t 
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Commencing  at  the  northeast,  the  waters  which 
successively  surround  it  are  :  the  Persian  Gnlf. 
Gult  of  Omar,  Indian  Ocean,  Gnlf  of  Aden,  and 
the  Red  Sea.  Its  total  area  is  estimated  at  over 
1.000,000  square  miles.  Anibia  was  formerly 
divided  and  described  by  foreigners  as  consist- 
ing of  Arabia  Petticn,  the  ro<iy  monntainous 
region  in  the  north  ;  Arabia  Deserln.  the  vast  des- 
ert lands,  and  Arabia  Felix,  the  '■  Happy"  land, 
on  the  shores  of  the  Bed  Hea  and  Indian  Ocean. 
A  study  of  the  physical  features  of  the  country 
suggests  a  more  rational  division  of  the  surface 
into  equal  thirds  :  one  comprising  the  moun- 
tainous lands  along  the  coasts  ;  another  the 
desert  lands,  which  form  almost  a  complete  ring 
around  the  thiril,  the  central  plateau  of  table- 
land, with  alternating  slopes  and  valleys. 

Beginning  with  the  coast  district  at  the  north- 
west, the  principal  districts  are  :  1.  The  Smailia 
penliisiila,  a  triangle  with  the  Red  Sea  es  its 
apex,  Palestine  for  its  base,  and  the  gulfs  of 
Suez  and  Akabah  for  its  sides,  corresponds  very 
neatly  to  Arabia  Petroca.  2.  flqaz  extends  from 
latitude  28'  to  21°  N.  along  the  shore,  and  for  a 
distance  inland  varying  from  GO  to  150  miles. 
It  is  for  the  most  part  sandy  and  stony,  with 
only  a  few  fertile  spots  around  Medina,  and 
Kholeya,  a  few  days'  jonrney  north  of  Mecca. 
Aronndthis  holy  city  of  the  Mohammedan  is  the 
Haram,  or  Sacred  Territory,  at  the  southern  ex- 
extremity  of  the  district.  Mecca  has  a  population 
of  45,000,  and  was  visited  in  1887-88  by  100,000 
]iilgrims.  At  the  soiillieast  of  Hej'az.  on  the  rising 
slopes  of  the  mountains,  is  the  small  district  call- 
ed Jebe!  Kora.  with  its  fertile,  well-watered  soil. 
3.  Ttmen  occupies  the  remainder  of  the  mountain 
coast  as  far  south  as  Aden,  and  consists  of  two 
portions.  That  part  lying  along  the  shore  is 
called  Tehamah,  and  is  Hat  and  rocky,  while  the 
inland  part,  stretching  sometimes  300  miles  to 
the  east,  is  mountainous,  with  precipitous  hills 
and  fertile  valleys.  The  oasis  of  the  southern 
Jowf  is  also  included  in  this  district.  Mocha,  one 
of  the  cities  of  Yemen,  has  given  its  name  to  the 
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coffee  wliicli  is  one  oE  the  principal  prodnots. 
Saaia.  the  former  reeideuce  of  tbe  inmm,  lias  a 
populution  estimated  at  20.000.  4.  Aden.  & 
small  peaingaln  oa  the  coast,  oboat  100  miles 
east  of  Bab-el-Mandeb.  ^ith  the  islnod  of  Ferim. 
at  the  entrUDce  to  the  lied  Sea,  is  subject  to 
Great  Britain.  It  incluiles  in  its  district  a 
smHiler  peninsnia,  Little  Aden,  and  the  settle- 
ment and  town  of  SUeikh  Otbnian,  ten  miles 
from  Aden,  with  the  villages  of  Iraad  Hiawa  and 
Bit  Jabir— in  all  70  square  miles  (Perim,  5 
square  miles).  Its  population  is  37.711,  of 
whom  Sheikh  Othman  claims  12,000.  Aden  is 
simply  a  coaling  station,  but  its  position  malieB 
it  of  great  stra,legio  importance.  5.  Hadramaut 
and  Makrah  oecup;  the  1,200  miles  of  coast  be- 
tween Aden  and  Cape  Bas-el-Hadd.  The;  have 
the  same  general  features  of  the  coast  districts 
— a  sandy  or  rocky  shore,  behind  which  moun- 
tain ranges  stretch  hack  into  the  great  desert— 
and  little  is  known  in  regard  to  the  interior,  its 
inhabilanta  or  products,  6.  Omna  and  Hksa 
complete  the  line  of  coast  districts,  extending 
from  Cape  Bas-el-Hadd  to  the  head  of  thePersian 
Gult.  The  moantaina  in  Oman  ace  the  highest 
oa  the  coast,  and  the  strip  of  coast  land  in 
Hasa  has  extensive  fertile  tracts.  Mnseat,  the 
capital  of  Oman,  is  the  only  good  harbor. 

The  central  third  of  Arabia,  espeoialty  Nejd,  is 
the  stronghold  of  the  Arab  nation.  On  the  ex- 
treme north  and  northeast  lies  the  desert,  with 
the  oases  of  Jowf  EindTerma,  varying  the  monot- 
ony of  the  stony  waste.  SoQlh  of  the  stony  desert 
lies  the  Nef ood,  or  sandy  passes,  between  which 
and  Nejd  is  the  district  of  Shomer,  with  its  two 
parallel  mountain  ranges  running  northeast  to 
southwest.  The  valley  of  Kaneem  lies  between 
Shomer  and  the  central  plateau.  The  principal 
provinces  of  the  nine  into  which  Nejd  is  divided 
ace  :  Ared,  the  central  province,  containing  tbe 
capital,  Biad  ;  Sedeyr,  or  Sudeir,  in  the  high- 
lands of  the  Toweyk  mountain  range,  which 
runs  north  and  south  through  the  heart  of  Npjd  ; 
Yemamah,  south  of  Ared,  a  fertile  district,  cele- 
brated in  native  history  as  the  home  of  biave 
men  and  beautiful  women  ;  and  Woshem,  a 
small  bnt  important  district  west  of  Ared.  Of 
the  desert  surrounding  Hejd,  little  need  be  said. 
That  portion  lying  to  the  south,  southeast,  and 
southwest  is  called  the  Dahna,  or  "Crimson," 
from  tha  color  of  the  sand,  and  covers  50.000 
square  miles.  Of  it  litlle  is  known  ;  not  pven 
the  Bedouins  have  traversed  its  full  extent,  and 
European  travellers  shriok  from  its  heat  and 
sterility. 

Climate. — In  the  Sinaitic  peninsula  the  air  is 
dry,  clear,  and  in  the  main  healthy,  with  winter 
rains.  The  summer  temperature  in  the  valleys 
is  excessively  high,  but  the  nights  are  coo!  In 
general  the  sandy  slopes  of  the  coast  di'Jtriots 
are  hot  and  unhealthy,  with  a  cooler  more 
healthy  air  in  the  mountains  lehamah  bns 
periodical  rains,  in  spite  of  which  the  climate 
is  hot.  The  highland  eountrj  nf  \emen  m 
healthy,  with  cool,  pure  air.  in  Hadramaut  an  1 
Oman  the  heat  is  ilnngerous  to  t  he  stranger,  and 
Haaa  is  especially  unhealth*  low  fevers  being 
the  constant  companion  of  the  dweller?  on  that 
coast.  Shomer  possesses  a  remarkably  health 
ful  climate,  and  Nejd  is  hot  by  day  but  cool  by 
night,  while  winds  from  the  east  and  northeast 
make  the  climve  pipasant  to  live  in  In  the 
desprt  the  heat  i-*  intolerable,  and  in  the  Nefood 
districtthe  deadly  "  simonm  blows  This  is  a 
storm  of  a  cyclonic  nature,  carrying  in  its  cen 


tre  a  noxious  gas  which  is  death  if  inhaled  in 
any  quantity.  It  lasts  from  two  to  ten  minutes 
at  any  one  point,  and  the  only  way  to  escape  it 
is  to  cover  the  mouth  with  a  cloth  and  lie  down 
on  the  ground,  where  the  heavier  pure  air  is 
found.  Camels  instinctively  bury  theirnosesin 
the  sand,  but  horses  are  often  killed  by  the  gas, 

Arabia  is  celebrated  for  its  horses,  which  come 
mainly  from  Nejd  ;  its  cotfee  and  fruit  from 
Yemen  ;  its  raisins  from  Muscat,  and  its  peatls 
from  the  fisheries  along  the  Persian  Gulf, 

People. — The  dwellers  in  Arabia  are  divided 
into  "  Al  Bedoo,"  or  the  Domadio  Bedoains, 
and  "  Al  Hadr,"  the  dwellers  in  towns. 

1.  The  Bedouins  are  the  shepherds  and  herds- 
men, who  wander  about  the  deserts  from  one 
fertile  valley  to  another.  They  have  been  called 
brigands,  because  they  consider  themselves  the 
lords  of  the  land,  and  in  tbe  absence  of  consti- 
tuted authority,  lake  summary  methods  to  pun- 
ish the  traveller,  whom  they  regard  as  a  tres- 
passer. In  lieu  of  official  fees  for  passports, 
they  take  whatever  property  they  can  lay  hold 
of.  By  paying  a  fee  to  the  first  sheikh  whose 
territory  is  invaded,  an  escort  is  secnred  to 
the  traveller  as  far  as  his  authority  extends  ;  a 
similar  payment  to  the  successive  sheikhs  will 
insure  like  protection  ;  but  the  neglect  of  such 
an  acknowledgment  of  their  rights  will  lead  to 
loss  of  property  and  sometimes  of  life.  The 
Bedouin  is  not  murderous  by  nature,  but  of 
necessity,  when  his  demands  are  resisted.  There 
ace  nonhern  and  southern  Bedouins.  The 
principal  clans  of  the  former  are  the  Aneyzah, 
who  roam  the  country  between  Syria  and 
Shomer  ;  the  Shomer,  in  the  districts  contigu- 
ous with  the  Aneyzah  ;  the  Howeytat  and  Shera- 
rat.  in  the  northern  desert  ;  the  Moteyr,  Benoo- 
Khalid,  and  Ajmans  in  the  eastern  deserts,  and 
the  Hodeyl  and  Oteybah  in  Nejd  itself.  The 
southern  or  "pure"  Bedouins  are  fewer  in 
number  and  more  savo^te  in  disposition.  The 
principal  clans  ace  Al-Morrah,  around  Oman  ; 
Al-Yam,  near  Yemen,  and  Benoo-Yas,  near  the 
Persian  Gulf.  In  all  there  are  about  1,500,000 
of  the  Bedouins.  They  recognize  no  authority 
save  that  of  their  chief,  the  sheikh,  for  they  are 
thoroughly  democratic,  and  consider  every  man 
equal.  The  chief  maybe  such  by  the  law  of 
heredity,  hut  is  oflener  chosen  on  account  of 
hisqoalifleations  for  the  position.  The  Bed- 
ouin is  nominally  a  Mohammedan,  but  he 
scorns  the  formalities  of  the  Koran,  and  disre- 
gards its  ceremonial  requirements.  Though  he 
be  not  far  from  Mecca,  he  does  not  mingle  with 
the  devout  who  go  there,  nor  will  he  always 
spare  the  caravan  of  pilgrims  that  passes 
through  bis  territory.  Among  some  of  the 
tribes  a  lower  religions  belief  exists  ;  all  grada- 
tions between  sun-worship,  tree-worship  and 
no  worship  at  all,  have  been  found.  While 
guarding  the  chastity  of  the  virgins,  the  mar- 
riage tie  IS  very  loose,  and  inconstancy  on  the 
jinrt  of  both  man  and  woman  is  common  and 
unremarkeJ  Lying,  perjury,  sensuality,  and 
theft  are  their  vices,  while  fidelity  and  the  ob- 
of  a  promise  to  tbe  estent  wbieh  the 
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person  they  are  under  tbe  average  size,  with 
dark  skin  straight,  black  hair,  and  dark,  oval 
eyes  With  nil  their  bad  traits,  they  ore  to  be 
admired  for  their  shrewd  common  sense,  allied 
to  a  snrcHsiio,  humorous  side  of  their  character. 
Their  dress  is  simple,  and  they  carry  a  staff 
with  a  crook  to  it,  together  with  short  knives 
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and  old  matohlockB,  with  which  they  Beldom 
fail  to  hit  the  mark. 

2,  The  Arabs  proper,  "  Al  Hadr,"  nnmhar 
ttbont  six-seventha  of  the  entire  population  of 
the  peninsula  of  Arabia,  The  Koreynb  ore  the 
noblest  of  the  race,  and  claim  direct  oonnection 
with  the  Prophet.  Their  clan,  ties  and  national 
feeling  are  very  strong,  and  they  own  allegiance 
to  their  tribal  head,  tie  Sheikh,  Imam,  or  Sul- 
tan. These  offices  are  not  neceeearily  heredi- 
tary, though  often  they  become  so.  Where  the 
doctrines  of  the  Wahabees  prevail  the  Moham- 
medan religion  is  followed  with  all  its  strictness 
o£  ceremonial  and  observances.  The  Wahabees 
are  the  adherents  of  Abd-el-Wahab,  who  insti- 
tnted  a  revival  of  strict  Mohammedanism  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  made  many  converts 
with  the  aid  of  the  s'votds  of  his  followers. 
The  Wahabees  are  the  orthodoi  sect  of  Ebn- 
Hanbal.  Other  orthodox  sects  are  the  Malikee. 
in  the  eastern  proviaoes,  and  the  Hhafiyee.  in 
Yemen  and  Hejaz  ;  while  along  the  Persian 
Gulf  "  seceders"  of  the  Kaimathian  sect  ere 
found.  Fetiohism  is  found  in  Mahrah  and 
places  on  the  borders  of  the  great  desert.  With 
their  belief  in  a  Supreme  Being,  and  varying 
strictness  ia  following  the  code  of  the  Koran, 
the  Arabs  are,  as  a  rule,  free  from  superstition, 
tolerant  to  strangers,  and  they  do  not  care  to 
proselyte.  Were  it  not  for  the  recollections  of 
the  oppre<ision  of  so-called  Christian  races  and 
the  inllaence  of  established  custom,  Christianity 
would  meet  with  little  opposition.  Slavery  is 
common  in  Arabia.  The  slaves  are  broi^ht 
from  the  East  African  Coast  and  are,  in  the 
main,  well  treated.  By  adopting  Mohamme- 
danism, a  slave  is  entitled  to  his  freedom  at  the 
end  of  seven  years,  and  many  of  them  are  freed 
in  connection  with  occasions  of  special  rejoic- 
ing. There  is  thus  a  large  free  black  popula- 
tion. Intermarriaeea  are  common,  for  no  social 
or  political  line  is  recognized  between  the 
Negro  and  the  Arab  ;  they  are  merged  together, 
even  as  the  colors  shade  into  each  other  in 
their  complexions,  until  a  white  skin  is  a  rarity. 

The  people  are  marked  for  their  general  seri- 
ous and  dignified  demeanor.  Special  traits  are 
found  in  the  different  provinces.  The  people 
of  Hejaz  are  lichle  ;  those  of  Yemen  are  noted 
foe  gentleness  and  pliability,  together  with  re- 
Tengefulnesa  ;  the  tribes  in  Nejd  possess  a 
reputation  for  tenacity  of  purpose  and  dignity 
of  deportment.  A  love  of  sport  and  games  is 
found  among  the  races  of  OmanandHnsa  which 
Is  absent  elsewhere.  Their  towns,  especially  in 
Nejd,  are  well  built,  and  for  the  most  part 
walled.  The  stranger  is  received  with  courtesy, 
and  is  welcomed  and  entertained  with  a  world- 
renowned  hospitality  which  asks  neither  whence 
he  came  nor  whither  he  goeth.  The  chief  fam- 
ilies often  contend  for  the  honor  of  entertaining 
a  guest.  In  person  the  Arab  is  tall,  well  formed, 
lithe,  with  dark  hair  and  eyes.  Physically  and 
moraJly,  thoy  compare  favorably  with  any  of 
the  raues  of  mankind  ;  mentally,  they  are  su. 
perior  to  most  races. 

Lnrtgunge. — Arabic  is  spoken  in  its  purity  in 
Nejd  and  Shomer,  more  inelegantly  in  the  other 
provinces,  until  in  the  aouthern  provinces  it  is 
merged  into  an  African  dialect.  Education  is 
deficient ;  the  teaching  of  the  young  is  carried 
on  mainly  in  the  household,  where  the  father 
teaches  his  sons  to  read  and  write  and  to  prac- 
tise that  politeness  which  is  notable  among  the 
Arab  children. 
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-The  total  number  of  inhabitants 
is  estimated  between  8,500,000  to  9,000,000, 
divided  thus  :  Central  Arabia,  1,500,000  ;  the 
east  coast,  2,500,000  ;  Yemen,  1.000  000  ;  Ha- 
dramaut,  Mahrah,  and  Hejaz,  3,000,000  ;  the  re- 
mainder is  made  np  by  the  Sinaitic  peninsula. 

Government. — Hejaz  and  Yemen  are  Turkish 
provinces.  The  other  provinces  are  governed 
by  their  own  rulers,  under  the  names  of  Imam, 
Sultan,  and  Emeer.  The  limit  of  Turkish  au- 
thority is  not  well  defined  in  the  districts  north 
of  Central  Arabia,  though  a  nominal  authority 
is  claimed. 

Missions.  — ■  Keitk-Fiiiconer  Mission.  (See 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland,  Arabia  Mis- 

Tlie  Aroliian  Mtsaion,  U.  S.  A.,  was  organized 
in  November,  1888,  as  the  result  of  a  movement 
inaugurated  at  the  Theological  Seminary  of  the 
Reformed  (Dutch)  Church  in  New  Brunswick, 
N.  J.,  by  Professor  J.  G.  Lansing,  D.D.,  Rev. 
James  Cnntine,  and  Kev.  S.  M.  Zwemer.  The 
Foreign  Poard  did  not  feel  eijual  to  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  care  of  the  mission,  and  it  was 
finally  organized  as  an  undenominational  mis- 
sion, AugQst  Ist,  1889.  It  aims  to  carry  on 
mission  work  among  the  Arabic- speaking  peo- 
ple of  Southern  Arabia  and  the  adjacent  coast  of 
Africa,  with  special  reference  to  the  needs  of  the 
Mohammedans  and  slaves.  Its  funds  are  raised 
on  a  syndicate  plan,  by  which  yearly  subscrip- 
tions of  from  $200  to  tSOO  are  pledged,  the  sub- 
scriber either  giving  the  whole  amount  person- 
ally or  organizing  a  syndicate  to  make  up  the 
amount.  The  year  began  October  Ist,  1889, 
and  at  the  present  time,  September,  1S90,  be- 
tween £3.000  and  $1,000  have  been  pledged,  and 
the  financial  outlook  is  most  encouraging.  No 
money  is  to  be  paid  to  any  connected  with  the 
mission  who  are  not  actively  engaged  in  the 
Arabian  field.  It  is  especially  urged  that  such 
pledges  shall  not  conflict  with,  but  shall  be 
over  and  above  the  ordinary  subscriptions  to 
the  denominational  Boards  of  Foreign  Mis- 
sions. The  money  is  to  be  paid  quarterly,  and 
any  subscriber  is  at  liberty  to  change  or  cancel 
the  amounts  pledged  year  by  year.  The  mis- 
sion has  received  strong  support  from  many 
quarters,  and  its  first  missionary.  Rev.  James 
Cantine,  sailed  in  1889,  and  in  June,  1890,  Rev. 
8.  M.  Zwemer  followed.  At  present  their  field 
of  work  is  not  definitely  settled,  though  there 
are  four  promising  openings  in  the  north,  the 
east,  the  south  and  the  west,  and  the  winter 
will  Eee  these  pioneers  at  work  either  in  con- 
nection with  the  Keith-Falconer  Mission  or 
elsewhere.  In  the  mean  time,  the  two  mission- 
aries have  been  studying  the  language  with 
great  assiduity. 

The  wants  of  the  mission  are  :  a  pledged  fund 
amounting'to  not  less  than  £5,000  a  year,  for 
the  support  of  its  missionaries  ;  a  rescued  slave 
fund— it  costs  $25  a  year  to  support  and  edu- 
cate a  slave  ;  n  mission-house  for  the  mission- 
aries, and  a  thoroughly  qualified  medical  mis- 
sionary, unmarried.  The  mission  is  now  being 
incorporated,  with  a  Board  of  six  Directors,  of 
which  Dr.  Lansing  remains  the  head. 

Arabic  VerMons  of  the  Bible— The 

history  of  Arabic  versions  of  the  Bible,  like  all 
early  Arab  history,  is  very  obscure.  All  that  is 
known  about  them  is  comprised  briefly  in  the 
following  acconnt  : 
The  earliest  Arabic  v< 


vision  of  whia^  we  have 
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any  record  is  that  made  by  John.  Bishop  of 
Seville,  about  a.d.  750,  after  Jerumts  Liitin 
versioD.  He  translated  the  whole  Old  Testa- 
ment at  least,  and  part  it  not  all  of  tlio  ^ew 
Teatftuient.  The  Jesuit  Mariana  mentions  hav- 
ing found  aeverj  copies  oClSisliupJolin'sAriibic 
verBion  in  various  places  in  Andalnsift-     This 

known  in  tile  East,  where  it  seems  not  to  have 
reached. 

Riibbi  Saftdiah,  the  Gaou.  or  Patriarch,  of  Ihe 
Babjionian  Jews,  translated  into  Arabic  the 
whole  or  at  least  the  greater  part  o£  the  Old 
Testament  from  the  Hebreiv  during  the  ninth 
century  for  tLe  use  of  tlie  Arab io- speaking 
Jews,  who  were  scattered  in  considernble  num- 
bers tlirougli  Arabia,  Of  this  version,  the  Pen- 
taCenah  wait  printed  in  Constantinople  in  154C 
in  Hebrew  characters,  and  in  Paris  in  1G4^  iind 
in  London  in  1057,  in  Ariibic  charauters  (Paris 
and  London  Polyglots).  An  African  Jew, 
whose  Dame  is  unknown,  translated  tho  Penta- 
teuch into  Arabic  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
which  version  was  printed  in  Europe  in  1622. 

A  Samaritan  named  Abu  S'atd  also  made  an 
Arabic  version  of  the  Pentatencli  somewhere 
between  the  tenth  and  thirteenth  centuries. 
This  version  was  never  printed,  but  copies  ex- 
ist in  Paris  and  in  England,  and  in  various 
parts  of  Europe,  and  in  ISyria, 

An  Alexandrian  Jew  translated  the  prophetical 
books  from  the  Septuaginb  during  the  latter  part 
of  the  tenth  century,  which  version  was  printed 
in  Paris  in  1615  and  in  London  in  1C57  (in 
Paris  and  London  Polyglots), 

Most  of  the  historical  books  whicll  were 
printed  in  Piiris  and  London  Polyglots  in  Idio 
and  1G57,  as  above  mentioned,  seam  to  have 
been  translated  from  tlie  SjTiac  during  the 
thirteenth  century.  There  are  several  old 
Arabic  versions  of  tho  Fsalms  extant.  That  in 
use  amon)j  the  Papal  Greeks  o(  Kvria  was  made 
from  the  Greek  Septuagint  by  .\bd-Allah  ibn  il 
FaJl  before  the  twelfth  century  This  version 
vas  printed  in  Aleppo  m  1707  and  in  London  in 
1725  Another  version  of  the  Psalms,  author 
nnknown  was  printed  in  Genoa  in  151(1  and 
\n  Borne  in  1G14  4.  third  version  made  from 
the  Svtiao  was  printed  at  the  Convent  of  Es 
Mhuweir  in  Lebanon   in  iriU 

There  is  no  certainty  a$  to  the  date  of  the 
first  translation  of  the  Nen  Testament  into 
Arabic  The  probability  in  that  the  four  Gos 
pel-,  were  Iranslated  as  earK  as  the  seventh 
centurt  and  the  remaining  books  during  the 
eighth  and  ninth  centunes  At  a  later  dUe 
several  versions  of  the  whole  or  parts  of  the 
New  Testament  uere  made  some  from  the 
Greek  some  from  the  bvriao  and  some  from 
the  Ciptie  The  four  Go^peU  were  first  pnnt 
ed  at  Rome  m  loOl  .  the  uhole  New  Testa 
luent  was  printed  at  Leyden  by  En>enins  in 
liilfi,  in  Paris  in  lG4Ji,  and  in  London  in 
1G57.  In  these  last  three  it  appeal's  that  tbe 
version  of  the  Oaspels  was  made  from  the 
Greek,  and  that  of  the  remaining  books  partly 
from  the  Syrioc  and  partly  from  the  Greek. 
Erpenins  is  said  to  have  bad  a  us.  written  in 
1342  in  the  Monastery  of  St.  John,  in  the  The- 
baid.  In  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury the  Maronile  Bishop  of  Damascus,  Sarhls 
er  Rizzi,  obtained  permission  from  Pope  Urban 
to  make  a  new  and  correct  copy  of  the  Script- 
ures, "  because  the  copies  extant  were  full  of 
errors,"    The  bishop  began  the  work  in  1620, 
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with  the  help  of  Arabic  scliolars.  He  procured 
several  copies  of  the  Scriptures  in  Aiabic  and 
compared  them  with  (he  Hebrew  and  Greek, 
but  conformed  his  new  version  in  most  le- 
speota  to  the  Latin  vnlgate.  This  correcled 
version  was  printed  at  Itome  in  l(i71,  in  three 
folio  volumes,  witli  the  Arabic  and  Latin  in  paral- 
lel columns.  When  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society  undertook  the  work  of  supplying 
the  A  tabic -speaking  peoples  with  the  Bcriptnres, 
the  above  version,  approved  by  the  Papal 
Church,  was  selected  and  printed  in  London, 
and  circulated  for  many  years  by  missionaries 
and  Bible  agents. 

The  version  of  the  New  Testament  made  by 
Henry  Martyn  and  Natliuniel  SabSt,  in  India, 
was  completed  in  ISIG.  The  Old  Testament 
was  continued  b^  Thoniason  and  ijabSt.  The 
?few  Testament,  in  Syriac  eharaclers  (the  Car- 
shuni),  was  printed  at  Paris  in  182-2,  at  the 
expense  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  So- 
ciety. This  version  never  came  into  use  to  any 
extent. 

The  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Christian 
Knowledge  employed  Fares  Es-Shidiaq  (brother 
of  Asaad  Bs-Shidiai^,  the  martyr  of  Lebanon), 
in  conjunction  with  Professor  Lee,  to  make  a 
new  version  of  the  entire  Bible.  This  work 
was  completed,  and  the  first  edition  of  the 
Xew  Testament  printed  in  IH-'il,  and  the  whole 
Bible  in  1857.  Upon  examination  it  was  found 
that  the  translator  had  followed  King  James's 
English  version,  errors  and  oil,  which,  added  to 
a  stilted  style,  prevented  the  ganerul  use  ol  the 

The  itev.  Dr.  Eli  Smith,  of  the  Syria  Mission 
of  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  Jl.,  began  to  prepare  for  a 
new  Arabic  version  of  the  Bible  as  early  as 
11^37.  The  first  step  was  to  make  punches  and 
matrices  tor  an  entirely  new  font  of  Arabic  type, 
modelled  upon  the  most  acceptable  forms  of 
Arabic  calligraphy,  which  resulted  in  the  world- 
wide fame  of  the  Arabic  tyije  of  theBeirut  Mis- 
sion press  In  iHiH  Dr.  E.  Smith  began  the 
work  of  translation,  assisted  by  Sir.  Botrus  El 
Bistani  a  pupil  of  the  Maronite  College  ol  Ain. 
^V arqueh  a hrntrate  Syriac  and  Arabic  scholar. 
The  method  pursued  by  Dr.  Smith  was  to  have 
Mr  Bistani  make  a  translation  from  the  Hebrew 
and  Sjnai,  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  from  the 
Greek  and  Synao  in  the  New  Testament.  This 
translation  v,aH  then  coi'efnlly  reviewed  and  cor- 
rected bj  Dr  Smith.  As  soon  as  a  form  was  in 
tvpe  some  thirty  proofs  were  struck  ofE  and  dis- 
tributed to  Arabic  scholars,  native  and  foreign, 
for  their  criticisms.  These  proofs  were  then 
returned  to  Dr.  Smith,  who  carefully  reviewed 
all  criticisms  and  sn^estions,  adopling  such  as 
seemed  to  lum  desirable.  Dr.  Smith  died.  Jan- 
uary 11th,  1N57.  He  had  labored  almost  con. 
tinuously  at  the  work  tor  eight  years  ;  the  last 
year  of  his  life  he  was  disabled  by  sickness. 
After  his  much  lamented  death  the  mission  ap- 
pointed another  of  their  number.  C,  V.  A.  Van 
Dyek,  to  continue  and  complete  the  work.  He 
associated  with  himself  a  learned  graduate  ot 
Ihe  College  of  El  Azhar,  Cairo,  Sheikh  \'usuf 
EL  Asir.  and  w'ith  the  exoeplion  of  this  change 
he  carried  on  the  work  on  the  same  plan  as  Dr. 
Smith  bad  done,  making  the  translation  himself, 
and  using  Ihe  Sheikh  to  secure  freedom  from 
all  expressions  in  style  not  consistent  with  the 
genius  ot  pure  Arabic,  The  translation  was 
finished  on  Angust  23d,  1864,  and  the  first 
printed  copy  was  completed  Apji^  '29th,  . 
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This  version  was  speedily  adopteil  by  Iho 
Britisb  and  Foreign  Bible  Soiiiety  and  by  the 
Ainericun  Bible  iiuuiety,  and  in  IHOo  Llie  ctans- 
lator  pruueedod  to  New  York  and  supeiiD leaded 
tlie  luakiug  o(  tbe  eleolrotype  plates  at  the 
entire  Bible,  uader  the  ditectiou  of  the  Amett- 
cun  Uible  Society.  This  work  was  after- 
Wdid  trnnsferied  to  Beirut,  where  editions  of 
viirions  aises  have  been  eleuttolyped  and 
printed,  und  wbenue  are  supplied  cujjien  of  the 
Arabio  Suriptnres  to  uiissionaries  and  Bible 
agents  in  nil  parts  of  tlie  Arikbio  world,  froia 
Morocoo  and  Liiteria  to  India,  and  from  Taurus 
to  B^b  el-llandeb  and  Central  Africa.  The 
rai»on  iTeliv  for  this  new  veieioa  lies  in  the  na- 
ture uf  the  Arabic  language  and  the  love  and 
admiration  it.s  people  have  for  theii-  language. 
The  Arabic  in  ulo^ly  allied  to  tlie  Hebrew  and 
Syriac.  The  Book  oE  Job,  so  difficult  to  trans- 
Iftte  iuto  other  languages,  turns  over  from  the 
Hebrew  iuto  good  clasBlcal  Arabic  with  com- 
parative ease.  The  difficult  and  ambiguous 
passagds  translate  word  for  woiH  (often  the 
same  word),  and  leave  the  ambiguity  in  the 
translation  just  as  it  is  in  the  origiuul.  The  old 
versions  were  local,  or  uuidiouiatic,  or  not 
translated  from  the  original,  or  full  of  bod 
grammar,  so  that  tliey  were  nnouoeptable  to 
edncHted  Araba  of  good  tAste.  It  was  therefore 
desirable  tci  have  a  version  of  the  Scriptures 
which  for  style  xbould  be  acceptable  to  Arab 
sckolarii  and  be  faithful  to  the  originiU.  In  a 
langnt^e  so  highly  cultivated  and  so  rich  as 
the  Arabic,  ojid  ao  purely  Oriental  in  its  modes 
of  e:<piession,  and  so  widely  spread,  we  And 
the  same  standards  of  grammar,  rhetoric,  and 
style  in  Andalusia,  North  Africa,  Arabia.  Syria, 
Egypt,  and  Jlesupotauiia.  The  same  style, 
therefore,  in  the  Bible  will  make  it  acceptable 
in  point  of  style  and  expression  to  the  educated 
of  these  widely  extended  countries.  Tu  obtain 
this  has  been  the  aim  of  the  translators,  and  if 
the  greatly  increased  circulation  of  the  Bible  is 
any  indication,  tliey  have  attained  that  for 
which  they  strove. 


Hebrew  Character. 
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Arabkir,  a  town  of  Asia  Minor,  Eastern 
Turkey,  1U"J  miles  east- southeast  of  Bivas,  on  the 
uaravan  load  from  Aleppo  to  'L'lebizond,  and  50 
miles  northwest  of  Harpout.  fopuiaiion, 
30,U(IO,  Armenians,  Tutks,  and  Turcomans. 
The  irrosperity  of  the  loan  is  due  to  the  cara- 
van trade  and  the  cotton  industry  of  the  Arme- 
nians. The  vicinity  is  rich  in  fruit  trees,  espe- 
cially the  while  mulberry,  much  esteemed  by 
the  natives.  Formerly  a  station  of  the  A.  fi.  0. 
F.  M.,  but  now  an  out-staiion  worked  from 
llarpoot.     Has  a  flourishing  church. 

Arujji,  the  lai^uage  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Pepleoost  Ishiiid  (Whitsuntide),  in  the  Mela- 
nesia gronp.  Parlsof  the  New  Testament  have 
been  piepaied  for  publication    by    the   Mela- 


An^er,  a  mountnin  tribe  of  India,  in  the 
MalayaJam-  land  (on  the  Ghats),  among  whom 
Ilerr  Balser  labored.  A  pact  of  llie  renmins  of 
the  ancient  Syrian  Church,  for  whom  the  Lon- 
don Missionary  Society  interested  themselveB 
early  in  this  century. 

Arakan  (formerly  written  Aracail  and 
Arraeail),  for  sisly  years  a  Biilish  province  of 
Farther  India,  now  a  part  of  the  province  of 
Burma,  since  the  war  of  annexation  of  1HH5-M6, 
It  is  separated  from  Burma  proper  by  the  \Vest- 
em  Yoma  range  of  mountains,  wbioli  have  many 
volcanoes,  thoUoh  they  are  mostly  quiesctnt 
now,  and  rise  fiom  4,U0O  to  1U,OOU  feet  aboie 
the  level  of  the  sta.  The  lutbltable  portion  is 
a  narrow  atrip  of  allnviam,  extending  from  the 
mountains  to  tlie  Bay  of  Bengal,  it  extends 
from  the  westernmost  of  the  delta  branches  of 
the  Irawadi  on  the  south  to  Chittagong  on  the 
north,  and  its  western  coast  is  laved  by  the  Bay 
of  Bengal.  Above  Kaiiiree  Island  its  territory 
widens,  and  from  19  30'  to  21'  30'  several  short 
ranges  of  mountains  ate  interposed  lietween  the 
Yoma  range  and  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  and  are 
inliabited  mostly  by  the  hill  tribes.  Its  area  is 
16,500  square  miles,  and  its  population,  by  the 
census  of  IHHl,  was  3-21.532. 

The  land  is  not  fertile,  but  is  largely  covered 
with  jungle,  which  is  inhabited  by  huge  and 
ferocious  beasts  of  prey,  serpents,  and  reptiles. 
Most  of  the  level  land  is  marshy,  and  much  of 
it  covered  with  salt  water  at  higb  tide.  The 
Arakan,  or  jungle  fever,  is  as  deadly  as  that  of 
the  West  Coast  of  Africa.  The  ports  are  gener- 
ally good.  The  chief  productions  are  rice,  tobac- 
co, indigo,  cotton,  salt,  ivory,  oil,  bides,  and 
timber.  The  climate,  wlitle  deadly  on  the 
coast,  is  healthier  on  the  hills,  and  thoTigh  the 
soil  is  less  fertile  than  in  Burma,  steady  labor 
brings  a  fair  income.  There  is  opportunity  for 
a  laiT^e  commerce  at  Akyab.  llaniree,  Kjonk 
Phyoo,  Sandoway,  Satwey,  Ongkyoung,  and 
Sin  mail. 

Peopfe. — The  Arakanese  are  of  the  same  Mon- 
goloid stock  as  the  Buimese,  and  during  the  last 
century,  and  the  first  In  o  decades  of  the  present, 
their  kings  were  often  in  the  ascendency  over 
the  kings  of  Ava  and  Pegu.  They  ore  mostly 
Buddhists,  and  the  pagodas  are  nearly  as  numer. 
oils  and  mi^nificent  as  those  of  Burma,  They 
maintained  an  independent  government  until 
1822.  and  then  their  country  was  captured  by  . 
the  Burmese  king  Bodan-Phia  by  a  stratagem  ; 
his  soldiers,  disguised  as  Buddhist  monks,  visit- 
ing Sandoway  and  Akyab,  professedly  to  wor. 
ship  at  the  great  Buddhist  pagodas  and  when 
once  admitted,  rising  upon  the  people  and  o< 
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qneriog  them.    The  Biirniftus.  Lowevep,  tlid  not 
retain  it,  but  in  1S2I},  at  the  close  of  the  tirst 
Burmese  war,  ceded  it,  with  Aasaiu,  Chittagong, 
ftnd  tha  Teuosseriiii  proviaces,  to  the  English, 
who  have  held  it  since  that  time.      Tt  is  now 
united  with  Bariuft,  and  is  tiuder  tlie  govern' 
mant  ot  a  chief  uomuiissioner.     But  the  Ar»- 
kauese,  thoagh  in  posttesHion  of  the  principal 
t  iivns  nnd  villages,  wece  not  the  sole  iuhabi- 
tants  of  Arakun — probalilj-  they  were  less  tl 
moiety  ot  tlieiu.     To  the  north  nnd  nort 
oE  llumree  Island  there  were,  among  the 
taiu^,  the  Keiumaes,  a  lai^e  tribe  from  111       m 
oritfianl   stock   as  the  Karens,  and,  like    h  m 
thaiigli  Romewhat  given  to  the  worship 
or  demjns,  jet  ready  to  receive  the  Gosi         b 
joiid  these  were  the  Ch'ins  (Khjens),  w 
now  migrating  in  great  numbers  into  B 
and   Btill  farther  to   the   north    the    Kach'ins 
(Kakhyens),  who  are  supposed  to  be  identical 
with  the  Sing-phos,  or  Siug-paus.  of  Northern 
Bnrinn  ami  Aiisaiu.     These  tribes,   as  well   as 
tlie  Western  Karennees,  who  were  also  found  lu 
considerable    nnuibers   in   the   Western  Yoma 
M.iiintaina,  possibly  belong  to  the  Knren  family. 
and    are    not    Buddhists,      Their   dress,  their 
demon -worship,  and  Iheir  language,  which  has 
some  reseuiblBiice  iu  the  root  words  to  the  Karen, 
thjiigh  sufficiently  diverse  to  require  n  separate 
tr>LU-:latioa  of  the  books  of  the  Karen  tribes, 
perhaps  imply  a  oommon  origin. 

The  Arakiinese  call  their  conntry  Rakbaing, 
wkicU  is  only  a  slight  modiScation  of  Arakan. 
The  Bnrmans  call  the  people  J/iijs,  though 
they  will  not  admit  the  name,  but  olojm  to  liars 
been  the  originals  of  all  the  Bumiese  tribes, 
and  call  themselves  Great  Burmese.  Arnkoc  is 
diviled  intn  four  districts — Akyab,  Sandoway, 
Aeiig,  and  Itamree — the  last  consisting  of  large 
islands.  After  the  cession  oL  Arakan  to  the  East 
Inlian  GovernmeDt  in  l^'2ii,  no  aCteu.pt  was 
made  to  plant  American  missions  there  till  1835, 
when  Hev,  Grover  S.  Comstock*  nnd  wife  es- 
tablished themselves  at  Kyonk  Phyoo,  near  the 
northern  extremity  of  Ramree  Island,  about 
I'J'  21)'  M.  latitnde.  There  had  been  a  mission 
at  .\kyab,  established  by  Ilev.  Mr.  Fink,  of  the 
Serauipore  Mission,  some  years  earlier.  Both 
had  met  with  considerable  success,  but  the 
climate  at  Kyouk  Phyoo  and  at  Akyab  proved 
BO  insalubrious  that  Mr.  and  Airs.  Comstock 
were  compelled  to  remove  to  Eamree,  and  Mr. 
Fink  to  abandon  his  mission.  In  1840  Messrs, 
Kincaid  and  Abbott,  missionaries  of  the  A.  B. 
M,  U.  tJ  Bdssein  (i^ee  History  of  the  American 
Baptist  MissionaryUnion.MiBsionatBasseinnnd 
Burma-B ossein),  were  oouipetled,  by  the  cruel 
persecution  inflicted  by  the  Burmese  officials  on 
the  Karen  converts  in  the  Bassein  district,  to  re- 
move to  Arakan,  and  from  Sandoway,  the  nearest 
practicable  point,  to  render  aid  to  the  suffering 
converts  on  the  other  side  of  the  Western  Yoma 
Mountains.  The  way  was  difficult,  long,  and 
dangerous  ;  from  fnur  to  ten  days  were  required 
in  crossing  the  mountains  ;  tigers,  leopards, 
elephants,  and  formidable  serpents  inhabited  the 
mountains,  and  if  they  did  not  fall  a  prey  to 
these,  Burmese  officials  were  waiting  at  the 
passes  of  the  mountains  to  arrest,  imprison, 
torture,  or  kill  them.  Yet  such  n-as  the  earnest- 
ness and  determination  of  the  Bassein  Karens 
to  leam  the  way  of  salvation,  that  iu  the  twelve 
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years  which  followed  many  thousands 
tiired  through  these  rugged  passes  and  can 
Sandoway  to  receive  baptisui  and  instri 
Some  of  them— proliably  a  majority— returned 
to  the  Bussein  district,  and  established  chnrches 
there,  over  which  native  pastors,  ordained  in 
most  cases  in  Arakan,  presided,  and  which  were 
often  obliged  to  meet  in  secret,  and  were  sub- 
jected to  nnes,  imprisonment,  and  torture,  and 
m  f  the  native  preachers  to  death  by  cruci- 
fi  Some  fell  victims  to  the  wild  btasls,  to 

on,  or  to  the  tortures  and  death  which 

h    B    mese  officials  saw  lit  to  inflict,  and  some 
A  in  Arakan  and  sought  to  wrin((  from 

h  le  soil,  in  (hat  sickly  climate,  the  means 

canty  support.  Cholera  and  other  deadly 
hurried  many  of  (hem  into  their  graves. 
I\  y  De-third  of  the  population  fell  victims 
to  cholera  in  some  of  the  coast  towns  in  1844, 
and  among  tliem  hundreds  of  these  Christian 
Karens.  The  Arnkanese  Mission  at  Ramree  also 
suffered  greatly  from  the  death  of  its  juission- 
aries.  Twelve  of  them  died  between  1H3T  nnd 
ISufl,  and  otiiets  were  compelled  to  return  to 
Burma  and  America,  This  mission  was  abim- 
doned  in  IHoG.  When  at  length,  iu  1S!)2,  the  sec- 
ond Burmese  war  had  resulted  in  tlie  anneintion 
of  Pegu,  and  Bassein  bad  become  h  Biilish  city 
and  district,  the  reniainii^  disciples  and  mis- 
sionaries returned  thither,  though  subjected  to 
the  assitnlts  ot  d'f^ils  nnd  brigands  ;  there  were 
nbont  3,000  of  the  Sandoway  Karens  left.  Tiie 
further  historj-  of  these  returned  refugees  does 
not  belong  to 'this  notice,  A  few  chuiThes  and 
native  pastors  remained  at  Akyab,  Ramree,  tto- 
doway,  and  Ongkyoung,  but  for  thirtj-.flve  years, 
no  American  li^ptistiuissionaries  were  stationed 
in  Arakan.  In  1H8S,  a  mission  was  again  opened 
nt  Sandoway,  with  out  stations  at  (Jngkyoung, 
liamree,  and  Akyab.  This  time  the  few  Karen 
churches  whioti  remain  are  being  quickened 
into  new  life,  and  the  Kenimees,  the  Cli'ins 
(Khyensi.  Kach'ins  (Kakhyens),  Western  Karen- 
nees, Burmese,  Arakauese.  Tclugns,  and  Tamils 
{who  come  thither  for  employment)  are  also, 
each  in  their  onn  tongue,  brought  to  hear  of  the 
way  of  salvation.  There  are  four  American  uiis- 
sionaries  and  nine  or  ten  native  preachers,  and 
the  work  is  going  forward  with  great  promise  of 
success.  Tlie  British  Deputy  Commissioner, 
under  orders,  has  been  draining  the  marshes 
and  building  good  roads,  and  Arakan  is  becom- 
ing much  healthier.  Its  trade  has  greatly  in- 
creased, especially  in  timber  and  rice. 

Arnnrak.  -This  language  belongs  to  the 
South  American  languages,  and  is  spoken  jn 
Butch  Guiana,  The  Arawaks  were  supplied 
with  the  Gospels,  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and 
the  Book  of  Genesis  by  the  Society  for  Pro- 
moting Christian  Knowledge,  between  tlie  years 
1850-56,  the  translation  having  been  made  by 
the  Rev.  W.  H.  Brett,  for  many  years  a  mission- 
ary in  British  Guiana,  In  1850  the  American 
Bible  Society  published,  from  a  manuscript  in 
their  possession,  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Amwaks,  nnd  this  is  the  only 
part  of  Scripture  thus  far  publislied  by  this  so- 

(Specimm  verse.  Acts  17  :  96,) 
Lnl  ke  uduSia  abba  Wadill  uria  karaljakuba 
te  namaqua  Wunabu  ubannamfimutti,  nassl- 
koattoantl  tuhu  Wunabu  ubafiamuE.  Lul  k6- 
wal  Bssikissla  namSn  Ikissihii,  pattaM  na 
bakiintl,    lutllidL  ua  -  ttBasIkoanlbla  ba   nkan- 
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ARCHBISHOP'S  MISSION  '. 

Archbisliop'H  ni§§foii  lo  tlic  An- 
syrlail  Cliri§liani!i.  -Ueftdciunrteis,  2 
Dean'a  Yard,  Westuiinster,  S,  W.,  Lundon, 

The  iutetest  vt  tlie  Charuh  of  KDgland  in  the 
Nestoriaas  was  espHcittlly  atonseil  by  llie  rei>orl!< 
of  the  Bnyal  Oeograpbical  Society's  expedition 
to  the  Enphrates  Valley  Ju  1S37.  This  resalted 
iu  the  seadinjj  out  of  a  joint  expedition  by  tlie 
Eoynl  Googriiphioal  Society  and  the  Society  for 
Frontotiug  Ghiistian  Knowledge,  under  the  care 
of  Dr.  Ainsworth,  Hia  reports  ngaiu  resulted 
in  the  Benilms.  by  tlie  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bary  (Dr.  Howley)  and  the  Bishop  of  London 
(Dr.  Btomfleld),  of  Dr.  G.  P.  Badger,  in  1842,  to 
open  coiiimnDication  between  tlio  Assyrian 
Cliristiana  and  the  English  Church.    Dr.  Badger 


sisted 

grent  Kurdish  insurrection  under  Bedr  Khan 
Beg.  Tlie  fact  of  the  presence  of  an  English 
priest  as  a  counsellor  and  protector  during  the 
greatest  calamity  that  has  ever  befallen  their  na- 
tion in  modem  times  may  perhaps  explain  the 
devotion  the  Assyrians  bare  ever  since  exhibited 
toward  England  and  England's  Church.  Being 
deprived  of  the  English  support  by  the  recall 
of  r>r.  Baiter,  oconsional  appeals  for  aid  were 
made  between  1843  and  18()8,  but  in  the  latter 
ye<ir  a  formal  petition,  signed  by  three  bishops, 
five  chiefs,  thirty-two  priests,  and  eleven  dea- 
cons was  forwanfed  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury and  the  Bishop  of  London.  Moved  by  these 
entreaties,  the  two  archbixhops  uommissioned 
the  Kev.  E.  L.  Cntts  to  undertake  a  journey  to 
Kurdistan  in  187(5,  to  ascertain  the  most  tisefui 
way  to  help  the  Assyrian  church  ;  and,  as  the  re- 
unit  of  Dr.  Cutis' s  report,  Eev.  Rudolph  Wahl 
was  sent,  in  1881,  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury (Dr.  Tait).  In  1884  Mr,  Atbelstan  Bilej-, 
M.A.,  was  commissioned  by  tile  present  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  to  visit  the  mission  and 
report  upon  it.  In  1S85  Mr.  Wahlwas  witb- 
(Irawn  for  being  an  Austrian  by  birth,  and 
thus  not  acceptable  to  the  ABsjrians.  The 
same  year  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Browne  offered 
his  services  tor  the  mission,  and  in  188G  he  was 
Bent  with  the  Eev.  Canon  Maclean,  M.A.,  who, 
with  the  aid  of  Mr.  Athektaii  Bitey,  laid  the 
foimdalion  of  a  permanent  mission. 

The  mission  has  no  regular  organizatioa  or 
constitution,  but  is  carried  on  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  The 
mission  priests,  who  are  all  unmarried,  receive 
no  regular  stipends  beyond  £'25  annually  for 
personal  expenses,  but  live  from  a  common 
fund.  The  work  carried  on  is  lai^ely  educa- 
tional. A  collie  has  been  formed  for  priests 
and  deaoons,  besides  5  high  schools  and  4U  vil- 
lage schools,  the  total  number  of  scholars  being 
roughly  estimated  at  1,200.  Besides  tlie  educa- 
tional work,  the  mission  cleraj'  exercise  tho 
function  of  ecclesiastical  Evnd  temporal  judsps, 
deciding  disputes  between  (he  native  Chris- 
tians an.l  divorce  and  other  spiritual  cases,  bc- 
cordint!  to  the  Canon  Law  o£  the  ancient  Chal- 
dean Church. 

The  Church  of  England,  having  been  en- 
treated by  the  Assyrian  bishops  to  raise  from 
the  dnst  an  ancient  Orienlal  chnrch— once  the 
first  missionary  church  of  the  world— has  lis- 
tened to  their  petition,  and  is  now  endcavor- 

1.  To  raise  up  and  restore  a  fallen  Eastern 
church,  to  take  her  place  again  among  the 
churches  of  Christendom. 
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2.  To  infuse  spiritual  life  into  a  church  which 
the  oppression  of  centuries  has  reduced  to  a 
state  of  weakness  and  ignorance. 

3.  To  give  the  Chaldean  or  Assyrian  Chris- 
tians :  (a)  A  religions  education  on  the  broad 
principles  of  the  Holy  Catholic  and  Apostolic 
Churoh  ;  (6)a  secular  educatiun  calculated  to  fit 
them  for  their  state  of  life  ;  the  Cuiumon  mis- 
takes and  dangers  of  over- education  and  of 
Europeanizing  being  most  carefully  guarded 
against. 

4.  To  train  up  the  native  clergy,  by  means  of 
schools  and  seminaries,  to  be  worthy  to  serve 
before  God  in  their  high  vocation,  and  to  rise 
to  their  responsibilities  as  leaders  and  teachers 
of  the  people  of  their  villages. 

B.  To  build  schools,  of  which  at  present  there 
are  none,  owing  to  the  extreme  poverty  and 
misery  of  the  people. 

G.  To  aid  the  Patriarch  and  bishops  by  coun- 
sel, by  enconragemenl,  and  by  active  support. 

7,  To  leoi^anize  tlie  Chaldean  Church  upon 
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in  America  (IfluT)  ;  2  missionaries  and  wives,  37 
native  helpers,  12  ont-sl  ations,  2  churches,  IGl 
members,  14  schools,  G2o  scholars.  Contribu- 
tions, $94  50. 

Arinlur,  or  Arj-alur,  a  little  north  of  the 
delta  of  the  Canveri  Eiver,  in  the  presidency  of 
Madras,  British  India.  A  station  of  the  S.  P.  G. 
(1881)  ;  1  missionary. 

An>cnttiic  Republic,  one  of  the  most 
important  of  the  South  American  republics, 
occupies  that  portion  of  tlie  continent  sonlh  of 
of  latitude  22'  S.,  with  the  exception  oE  the 
western  slope  of  the  Andes,  which  forms  Chili. 
Uis  bounded  on  the  north  by  Bolivia  and  Para- 
guay and  on  the  east  by  Brazil  and  Uruguay, 
Its  sonthern  boundary  has  long  been  a  matter 
of  dispute  with  Chili,  but  was  finally  settled  by 
treaty  in  1881,  according  to  the  terms  of  which 
Patagonia  was  ceded  to  the  Eepnblic  as  far 
south  as  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  along  with  the 
eastern  portion  of  Tierra  del  Fnego.  At  the 
same  time  a  line  running  along  the  crest  of  the 
Andes  was  defined  as  the  western  bonndnry. 
At  present  the  country  is  divided  into  14  prov- 
inces and  9  territories,  with  a  combined  area  of 
1.125,086  si^uaro  miles.  The  provinces  are: 
J.iHorai— Buenos  Ayres,  Santa  Ft,  Entre  Eioa, 
Corrientes ;  Anden — Hioja,  Calamarca,  San  Juan, 
Mendoza  ;  C/^ri't—  Cordova,  San  Luiz,  Santiago, 
Tucaman  ;  Xbrthem — Satta,  Jujuy.  With  snob 
an  extent  of  latitude  the  climate  is  the  most 
varied,  though  in  general, hetdthful.  All  grada- 
tions between  a  temperate,  cool  climate  and  a 
moist,  tropical  one  may  be  found  in  this  Be- 
public.     In  Northern  Patt^onia  the  climate  re- 
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sembles  that  ol  the  British  Isles,  while  Eucnoa 
Ayres  rivals  in  ealubrity  tlie  South  o£  France. 
A  dry,  cool  tenipei-atnre  provaiie  nlong  the 
mountain  slopes,  but  nlong  the  const  at  the 
north  a  thoroughly  tropionl  climate  is  foimil. 

The  most  remnikable  feature  of  the  conntcy 
ia  its  great  plains,  or  pampas,  which  occupy 
about  three-fourths  of  the  surface,  stretching 
2,000  miles  in  length  and  GOO  in  width.     On 
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American  Missionary  Society  (England)  anil  the 
Methodist  Episeopitl  Church  (Sorlh),  V.  S.  A. 

Aljeploilg,  Central  Lapland,  northeast  of 
SorselB.  A  mission  station  of  tlie  Swedish  Mis- 
sionary Union. 

Arklbo,  ft  city  of  Abyssinia,  North  Africa, 

on  the  Ited  Kea,  near  Slassawa.    Mission  station 

of  the  Swedish  Etaneelifiil  National  Society. 
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AjTBs,  andhrti  ft  population  of  40,  .  Eohano, 
150  miles  uji  the  Parana  Kiver,  U  another  im- 
portant city. 

The  -Vrgentine  Itepublio  became  independent 
and  adopted  its  constitution,  May  15th,  1853, 
which  has  been  modified  at  difierent  times  up 
to  1H60.  The  government  is  conducted  by  a, 
Fre-iident  and  a  Congress  composed  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  of  Kcpreaentatives.  Tlie  Presi- 
dent is  elected  tor  six  years  by  representatives 
chosen  by  the  provinces.  The  senators  number 
30,  two  from  the  o  ipital  and  two  from  each  of  the 
procinces,  and  are  elected  by  a  special  board  of 
direotora  ohoiten  by  the  legislatures  of  the  prov- 
inces. The  S(J  Eepresentatives  are  elected  by 
the  people.  The  Clabinet  is  made  up  of  the 
Leads  of  the  departments  of  the  Interior,  of  For. 
e^n  Affairs,  of  Finance,  of  War  and  of  Justice. 
Tbe  government  is  pursuing  a  wise  and  liberal 
policy,  striving  to  develop  the  resources  of  the 
country,  educating  tbe  people,  and  enooaraging 
immigration.  The  establislied  religion  is  Roman 
Catholic,  but  toleration  is  exercised  toward  all 
other  creeds.  In  lf*H7  there  were  3,02S  element- 
ary schools  (aar.lGO  puplls).  in  1H83  there 
were  1.?  tycenms  or  secondary  schools,  2  uni- 
versities, with  200  students  of  Jaw,  Hi  of  medi- 
cine. 14!j  of  engineering,  30  in  school  of  mines ; 
■with  2  agricultural  colleges  and  l-l  normal 
schools  for  girls,  and  7  for  both  series.  The 
country  la  being  rapidly  oyiened  up  by  the  build- 
ing of  railways  ;  tlie  first  one  was  opened  in 
lSo7.  and  in  IH'iH  4,700  miles  were  in  operation, 
with  14,700  miles  of  telegraph  lines.  Cnm- 
munieation  is  had  by  cable  with  Europe  and 
America.  In  1887  a  national  banhing  law  simi- 
lar to  that  of  the  United  States  oE  America  was 
passed.  In  view  of  the  extent  of  the  country 
and  the  progressive  and  liberal  policy  of  the 
government,  it  l-i  no  doubt  the  most  prosperous 
of  all  thu  republics  o(  South  America,  and  cou- 
tinned  peace,  with  the  secnrity  attendant  there- 
on, will  ensure  a  wonderful  development  of  its 
resources,  making  its  future  bright  with  prom. 
Ise.     Mission  work  is  carried  on  by  llie  South 


An        a  rict  geographical  use  of 

mienia  at  the  present 

m  now  employed  with  ret- 

try.    Tbe  Turkish  Gov- 

rfUiler   tlie  word  ob- 

erallj  reftis  to  an  undefined  region  centring 
about  Lnke  Van.  and  bearing  to  the  north  and 

always  a  couiiliv  with  a  liuctuiiting  boundary 
deteriiiiusd  by  the  f.nlnnfs  of  war.  In  all  of 
the  changes  Lake  Vim  was  never  outside,  al- 
though it  was  nsnally  ncnr  the  southern  liordrr. 
The  northern  limit  was  Homdiraes  the  Kur 
Uiver,  now  in  Euasia.  At  one  tinie,  at  kast,  it 
estendert  cast  to  the  Caspian  t\-n,  and  nsunllj 
the  western  bonudarywas  the  Eiqihralf  slliver. 
Armenia  Minor  was  upon  tliu  nailli  and  west  of 
this  river,  but  did  not  reach  the  lilack  Si'a.  At 
times  it  extended  down  into  Korthei'n  Mosopo- 
tamia,  and  the  last  Armenian  kii^;dom,  which 
was  brief,  was  located  in  Cilicia.  This  last  was 
not  called  .\riuenia.  Tbe  greater  pitrt  of  the 
above  described  country  is  also  called  Kur- 
distan. 

In  order  that  misunderstanding  may  be 
avoided,  it  should  be  rememberea  that  this 
country  contains  but  a  fraction  of  the  Ainienian 
race,  and  only  a  part  of  one  of  the  three  {;reat 
missions  to  Uie  Armenians.  Armenians  dwell 
in  large  numbers  in  all  parts  oE  the  country  con- 
tained between  the  lilacli,  Caspian,  ami  Jledi- 
terranean  seas.  This  region,  including  Con- 
stantinople, is  the  Aimenian  mission  fifht. 

In  this  article  "  Armenia"  means  the  largest 
limit  of  the  ancient  kingdom,  but  tlie  portion 
referring  to  mission  work  necesMaril.v  includes 
the  entire  region  occupied  by  Armenians. 

Phijsiciil  f'liarnc.terUlicn.^Tii^  idijsiciil  char- 
acteristics are  marked.  Tho  mountain  Kystema 
centre  in  Mount  Ararat,  whieh  looks  down  upon 
them  all  from  en  elevation  of  over  17,tlllO  feet. 
The  Ararat  range,  which  is  called  the  Aali- 
Taunis,  extends  to  the  west  and  south  from 
Mount  Ararat,  constitnting  the  })rincipal  water- 
shed of  the  country.  It  bears  south  until  it 
joins  tbe  Taurus  range,  and  then  continues  on 
to  the  sea.  Among  these  lofty  moiintnius  are 
elevated  plateaus,  reaching  a  beiEht  of  C.OOO 
feet.  Those  in  Ihe  north,  between  Erzroom  and 
Ararat,  form  the  roof  of  Armenia,  frcm  which 
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the  chief  rivers  of  ttis  part  of  the  worlcl  flow  in 
diHerent  dicBctions. 

The  Atoxea  rises  ii  Uttla  to  the  aoutli  of  Erz- 
room  nnd  flows  eastwurd  to  the  Caspinn  Sen. 
Od  the  north  the  Tchoruk  takes  its  ci^e  and 
empties  into  the  Black  Sea.  From  the  western 
end  oE  this  water-shed  the  Halys  beglnu  ils 
coarse.  The  Eapbrates  ttnds  its  head  waters 
aaiong  the  fountain-heads  of  all  of  these  streams, 
ami  starts  up  as  if  to  re  1  Ih  JJl  k  -^  ;  but 
after  the  small  stream  h      b      m  'er,  it 

suddenly  turns   to   the         tl     f  t     way 

through  range  after  rang      f  Ui    T  Aloun- 

tains,  and  hastens  its  H  od  at  th  Persian 
Gulf.  The  Tigris  also  Ira  t  ppl  from 
the  same  lofty  valleys,  it  h  1  t  rs  E  n  ap- 
peitring  to  mingle  with  th     E  pi  rat         foun- 

Thera  are  few  lakes    n   tl         hi  ntry. 

and  the  most  oE  these  ar      Ik  1  Th    largest 

is  Lake   Van,  whose  sii  f  b  t  5,IXH) 

and  G,000  feet  above  the  sea.  Hot  springs  are 
Ereq^uent. 

Owing  to  the  geueral  elevation  oE  the  oonn- 
trj,  the  climate  is  bracing,  but  temperate.  Dur- 
ing many  months  of  the  year  the  ground  is 
coveted  with  snow.  The  summers  are  warm, 
but  not  debilitatii^.  Water  is  fairly  abundant, 
anil  wherever  it  is  found  the  soil  is  very  fertile, 
pr.Mlacing  in  abundance  wheat,  barley,  cotton, 
opium,  tobacco,  rice,  silk,  and  a  great  variety  oE 
vegetables  and  fruits.  Iron,  copper,  lead,  sil- 
ver, coal,  and  salt  are  fonnd,  but  as  yet  these 
depasits  ace  but  little  worked.  Ancient  his- 
tories speak  of  the  metals  and  precious  stones 
of  the  country.  There  is  little  forest.  Pine  is 
f  aunil  in  the  Unssian  territory,  and  a  scrnb-oak 
cuvers  many  oE  the  lower  mountains.  A  poplar 
anil   the    mulberry  are   cultivated  ;   walnut   is 
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lines  Occupning. — It  is  probable  that  no  other 
country  oE  the  size  oE  Armenia  has  so  great  a 
variety  oE  inhabitants.  The  early  history  of 
these  peoples  is  so  mixed  with  myth  and 
legend  that  the  truth  is  diftioult  to  find.  The 
most  trustn-octhy  facts  are  obtained  from  the 
inscriptions  which  abound.  During  the  As- 
syrian and  Jlsdian  periods  there  was  evidently 
a  great  organized  monnrchy,  with  a  strong  mili- 
tiirv  power,  in  the  Lake  Van  basin.  From  tite 
south  frequent  excursions  were  made,  with  large 
armies,  afjainet  this  mountain  kingdom.  The 
Vtin  iniicriptioits  show  a  line  of  kings  who  bore 
su'ay  in  Eiistern  Armenia,  and  who  were,  both 
ia  civilization  and  in  military  powers,  far  in 
ailvanoe  of  any  of  their  contemporaries  in 
neighboring  kingdoms.  At  times  they  wei'e 
formidable  enemies  to  the  Slades.  Traces  oE 
their  duinimoa  yet  appear. 

Thi«  country  was  well  known  to  the  Assyrians 
as  early  as  the  ninth  century  b.c.  At  that  time 
three  principal  races  occupied  the  territory. 
These  were  the  Nairi,  who  were  spread  from 
the  mountains  west  lE  Lake  Van  nloi^  both 
sides  of  the  Tigris  to  Iho  Euphrates,  and  even 
farther ;  tbe  Urarda  (peo])le  oE  Ararat),  who 
dwelt  to  the  nortli  and  east  of  the  Nairi,  on  the 
Upper  Euphrates,  about  Lake  Van  and  possibly 
oa  tha  Araxes  ;  and  the  Minni,  whose  country 
lay  to  the  southeast  of  the  Urarda,  in  the  Oroo- 
mi  ah  (Urmia)  linsin. 

Besides  these  three  races,  it  is  evident,  ac- 
cording to  Sayoe,  from  inscriptions  recently 
deciphered,  that,  even  at  the  time  o£  tbe  Egyp- 
tian King  Thotmes  IV,,  there  was  a  powerful 
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the  north  called  the  Hitfites,  or  Khiti, 
ire  tha  rivals  of  the  Assyrians  for  cen- 
turies ;  2  Kings  7  ;  C  shows  something  of  their 
strength.  Their  great  influence  continued  for 
centuries,  as  monumental  references  show.  In 
the  records  of  tha  oonqnesls  oE  Assur-nazir-pal 
mention  is  made  of  his  conquests  among  Ihe 
Hittites  and  of  the  treasures  he  secured.  As 
Ear  as  we  can  leurn,  nearly  all  of  these  eon- 
quests  were  made  within  the  limits  of  Armenia 
or  upon  its  borders.  It  seems  that  the  western 
part  of  Armenia,  as  above  outlined,  was  the 
seat  of  tbe  Hittite  Empire.  Inscriptions  now 
in  that  country  confirm  this.  What  became  of 
this  people  is  not  known  at  the  present  day. 

These  races  appear  to  have  muintained  their 
independence  until  the  time  of  Assur-bsni-pal, 
about  040  B.C.,  wlien  the  last  king  of  this  series 
succumbed  to  the  Assyrian  yoke.  The  reniniu- 
ing  bisloty  is  included  in  that  of  tha  Arme- 

It  is  difficult  to  make  even  an  estimate  of  the 
present  population  of  Armenia,  If  we  put  the 
num.ber  at  about  5,tXIO,0(KI,  it  will  probably  be 
a  fair  estimate.  It  is  composed  of  Turks,  Ar- 
menians, Russians,  Persians,  Kurds,  Circas- 
sians, Greeks,  Nestorians,  Yezidees,  Syrians,  and 
Jews.  These  all  have  had  long  residence  in  the 
country. 

Armenian  XtiUonal  iJisfwy. — The  Natri,  Urar- 
da, and  the  Jlinni  were  probably  Turanian  or, 
at  least,  non-Aryan  races.  Their  congeners  in 
Western  Asia  were  the  early  Babylonians,  and 
not  tha  Medes,  the  Persiaos,  or  the  Phrygians. 
But,  at  the  time  of  Herodotus,  tha  Aryan  char- 
acter of  tbe  Armenians  had  been  fairly  estab- 
lished. Their  close  connection  with  tlie  Pbr;)-- 
gians  was  recognized.  They  had  changed  their 
national  appellation.  In  tbe  earlier  period 
they  were  called  Nal'ri  and  Urarda,  but  later 
Armenians,  and  their  country  Armenia.  In- 
dividual names  had  acquired  a  more  decided 
Aryan  cast.  Everything  seems  to  indicate  that 
a  strange  people  had  entered  the  laud,  bringing 
with  them  a  new  langiuige,  new  names  and  cus- 
toms, and  a  new  religion.  The  source  from 
which  they  came  is  doubtfnl.  Herodotus  and 
Stephen  believe  they  came  from  Phrygia,  while- 
their  language  an.I  religion  would  indicate  Me- 
dia. One  thing  is  certain,  the  old  Turanians 
had  passed  away  and  the  Armenian  titce  had 
been  formed,  which  is  undoubtedly  a  mixture 
of  the  ruling  -Aryan  tribes  with  tha  priuiitiva 
Turanian  popidations.  The  word  "  Armenia," 
used  in  Isaiah  37  :3S  and  2  Kings  19  :37,  ia  an 
incorrect  translation  for  "  tbe  land  of  Ararat." 

According  to  Armenian  histories,  which  min- 
gle the  mythical andlegendary  with  some  truth, 
tha  first  ruler  oE  Armenia  W'as  Haik,  the  son  of 
Togarmali,  tbe  son  of  Gomer,  the  son  of 
Japheth,  the  son  oE  Koah.  This  Hiiik  is  said 
to  have  left  Babylon  to  escape  tbe  tyranny  of 
ISelns,  the  King  of  Assyria.  Belns  pursued 
him  to  the  land  of  -\rarat,  and  there,  in  a  great 
battle,  was  slain  by  Haik.  This  occurred  soma 
twenty-tliree  centuries  b.c.  At  this  time  the 
Armenian  kingdom  was  set  tip.  Even  to  this 
day  the  Armenians  call  themselves  Haik,  and 
their  country  Haiaadan.  Several  centuries  later, 
they  say,  Aram,  the  seventh  from  Haik,  havinK 
incurred  the  haired  of  tbe  Queen  of  Assyria, 
was  slain  in  a  battle  with  that  nation,  and  his 
kingdom  became  an  Assyrian  province.  The 
King  Aram  had  great  wisdom  and  power,  and 
raised  his  country  to  high  renown,  although  he 
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waa  iinturtniiftte  at  the  last.  In  hia  day  sur- 
ruunding  mtticras  spoke  of  Ilia  people  as  Ara- 
mtaua,  autl  hence,  later,  and  until  the  present. 
Armeoinns.  The  Armenians  hnve  never  used 
this  appellation  for  theuiaelves. 

They  were  a  warlike  race,  ami  produced  men 
who  figured  largely  in  Eastern  war^.  Dikrau 
(Tigranes)  was  the  friend  and  nllj  o£  Cyrus,  and 
rendered  him  great  assistance  in  hi!<  contests 
with  the  JledBS.  His  snocessor  was  Vahakn, 
the  Heroulesof  the  Armenians.  Ha  was  cele- 
brated in  song  and  story  for  his  great  victories, 
and  was  deiiieJ  after  death. 

The  last  of  the  Haik  dynasty  was  Yahe,  who 
rated  at  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great.  He 
nas  aD  ally  oC  Darius  111.  against  Iho  Mace- 
donians, nnd  was  defeated  and  slain  by  them. 
from  that  time  imtil  31T  b.u.  Armenia  was  ruled 
by  Persian  governors.  In  317  the  yohe  was 
thrown  off,  and  For  thirty  years  the  coDUtrj'  was 
iodependeat ;  then  the  Syrians  gained  control. 
This  slate  o(  aSnirs  continued  nutil  19(1  B.C., 
when,  through  the  esetlioDS  ot  two  Anuenian 
nobles,  the  oountry  was  freed  aad  divided,  one 
of  them  ruling  over  Armenia  Mujor,  which  com- 
prised the  eastern  part  of  Armenia  as  far  west 
as  the  Euphrates,  and  the  other  over  Armenia 
Minor,  nhich  was  the  western  part  of  Armenia, 
north  and  w-est  of  the  Eitphratee,  hut  not  touch- 
ing the  Black  Sea.  This  division  continoed 
until  8'J  B.C.,  when  Dikran  II.  (Tigranes),  of  the 
line  of  Ardashea  (.\ttBXas).  oonqnered  Armenia 
Uinor  and  united  the  two  kingdoms.  The  de- 
scendants of  Ardashes  (Artaxns)  reigned  in  Ar- 
menia unlit  their  expulsion  hy  tlie  Arsacidie. 

Tn  GT  B.C.  Armenia  became  an  ally  of  Rome, 
bat  rehelling,  their  king,  Ardavnz,  nas  captured 
by  Pv>u)pEy  and  beheaded  in  Alexandria  hy 
deopfttra,  30  u.c,  and  the  country  lieoame 
tributary  to  Rome,  The  country  was  in  tur- 
moil for  two  and  a  half  centuries  tiiereaflei. 

In  221  A.D.,  witen  the  Arsacidie  were  expelled 
from  Persia,  KhosroC  I.  (Choi>roeEj,  called  also 
the  Great,  was  king  of  Armenia.  Being  allied 
with  the  espelled  family,  he  taok  arms  in  its 
defence.  He  was  defeated,  and  Armenia  be- 
came ag^in  subject  to  Persia  in  2lil  a.d.  Ail  of 
the  rjyal  family  were  slain  except  Dnrtad.  the 
young  son  of  the  king.  He  escaped  to  Rome, 
and  afterward,  by  the  help  of  Rome,  was  estab- 
lished upon  the  Armenian  throne.  281  a.d.  It 
was  throngh  him  Ihat  the  Armenians  as  a  na- 
tion accepted  Christianity.  Their  becoming 
Christian  aroused  again  the  hatred  of  Persia, 
In  which  Rome  joined. 

Toward  tiie  end  of  the  fourth  century  Theodo- 
eias  the  Great  ceded  to  Persia  a  part  of  Ar- 
menia, Bttachii^  the  rest  to  Rome.  It  was  the 
constant  effort  of  Persia  to  subvert  Armenian 
Christianity  and  establish  Magionism  in  its 
stead.  To  this  end,  ci'uel  persecnlions  were 
undei'taken.  and  frequent  incursions  were  made. 
From  632  to  S39  a.d.  Armenia  whs  Ihe  scene  of 
almost  incessant  stmRgle  between  the  Eastern 
Empire  and  the  Mohammedans,  and  it  became 
by  turns  subject  to  each. 

In  859  the  dynasty  of  the  Pagratidie  came 
into  power.  Ashod  was  recognized  as  king  by 
both  the  Caliph  and  the  Emperor  of  Constanti- 
nople. He  reigned  thirty-one  vears.  and  his 
descendants  maintained  authority  in  Armenia 
until  1079.  when  the  greater  part  of  the  country 
became  dependent  npon  Conslantinople. 

A  small  kingdom  remained  in  the  Taurus 
Mountains,  north  of   Cilicia,  vrhich   increased 
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to  a  considerable  extent,  and  allied  itself  wilh 
European  monarchs  durii^  the  crusiides.  It 
maintained  its  independence  until  13To,  when 
the  last  Armenian  king.  Leo  VI  ,  was  captured 
by  the  I^yptians  and  liauished. 

In  1583  the  people  of  Armenia  were  so  op- 
pressed by  the  Uttoiuang  that  many  took  refuse 
in  Persia  and  other  countries.  In  lliOl  Shnh 
Abbas,  of  Pei'sia,  mode  an  incursion  into  Ar- 
menia and  carried  off  many  of  its  inhabitants. 
From  this  time  Armenia  lost  every  murk  of  a 
separate  national  existence.  The  greater  part 
of  the  country  was  annexed  to  Turkey,  while 
the  eastern  seclion  remained  subject  to  Persia 
and  the  northeast  to  Russia.  Russia  took 
another  large  section  of  Armenia  In  1876. 

The  number  of  Armenians  who  are  now 
scattered  throughout  the  world  is  estimated  at 
from  ;>,UO(1,OOU  to  3.000,CKX).  Perhaps  two.thirds 
of  the  race  reside  in  Turkey.  The  rest  are  in 
Russia,  Persia,  India.  China,  Africa,  Europe, 
North  and  South  America,  and  in  nearly  every 
country  of  the  world.  They  intermarry  with 
other  nations,  and  the  tendency  is  to  rai^e  dis- 
integration. Up  to  the  present  tiuie  tlio  nation 
has  preserved  its  inilividuolity  to  a  remarkable 
degree. 

AnMEsiAN  Chukch,  On/aiih'il'O'i, — At  Ihe  time 
of  Christ,  one  of  Ihe  sovereigns  of  (be  East 
■wasAbgnr,  or-Abgariis.  The  seat  of  Lis  govern- 
ment was  at  Edesha,  in  Hesopotumia.  Taci- 
tus speaks  of  him  as  the  King  of  the  Arabs,  al- 
though the  Armenians  regard  him  their  king  ot 
the  dynasty  of  tliu  Arancidre.  Tho  Armenian  his- 
torian,  Moses  of  Khorcne,  relates  that  this  king 
was  converted  hy'hearinj);  of  the  works  of  Christ 
and  by  a  visit  from  ThaddeuR,  oueof  the  seventy, 
who  healed  him  of  a  severe  diseoKe.  and  baptized 
him  and  the  entire  city.  Altars  BUcotssor 
apostatized  from  the  fiiith,  and  by  persecntion 
nearly  exterminated  these  beginnings  of  Chris- 
tianity. 

At  the  time  of  Durtad  II.  (Tiridatee)  Chris- 
tianity was  revived  among  tho  Armenians 
throu^'h  the  instrumentality  of  Gregory  the 
Illuminator.  From  tliat  time  to  the  present  it 
has  been  the  national  religion.  Hence  it  is 
called  "  the -Armenian  Church,"  "  theGiegoiian 
Church,"  and,  among  themselves,  "  Loosavo- 
cht^an "  (Loosavorich  is  the  Armenian  for 
Illaminator).  Gregory,  after  undergoing  severe 
persecutions,  peranaded  the  Atmtnian  king, 
Durtad,  to  accept  the  Christian  faitli,  and  he, 
wilh  large  mnltltudes,  was  baptized,  301  a.d. 
The  entire  nation  now  became  Christian,  al- 
though a  few  of  the  chiefs  afterward  becoming 
dissatisfied— possibly  from  political  motives- 
joined  the  Persians  in  persecuting  the  new 
faith.  Persecution  long  continued  only  served 
to  endear  the  Cliurch  to  the  people,  and  from 
that  time  to  tiie  present  it  has  been  identified 
with  their  nationality.  Under  Mohammedan 
rule  each  religious  body  is  also  a  political  organ- 
ism. The  Armenian  Church  is  littlo  mote  tlian 
that  at  present.  It  is  therefore  inseparably 
connected  with  the  race,  and  is  pervaded  by 
much  of  the  corruption  ot  Oriental  Christianity. 

Church  Daclrine.  —  By  accident— some  say  pur- 
posely— the  Armenians  were  not  represented  in 
the  Fourth  (Ecumenical  Church  Council  which 
met  at  Chalcedon  in  451  l.i>.,  and  which  con- 
demned Nestorianism  and  Eutychianism.  The 
Armenians  had,  from  Ihe  lirst,  been  recognized 
as  a  branch  of  the  Church  of  Christ.  When  the 
decisions  of  the  Council  were  reported  to  them, 
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owiog  possibly  to  tie  poirertj  of  tbeir  Inngiiage 
at  iLat  time,  it  not  linviuf;  ptopur  smrds  to  dis- 
tinguish the  two  ideas  vl  the  nature  of  Chri,l  and 
the  person  of  t'lirisl,  ilie  decision  vtas  misundeT 
stood.  In  a  syuod  of  Anuenian  bishops  in  191 
tlie  decision  of  the  Council  nf  Chalcudon  waa 
rejected,  and  tiX  one  of  tlie  sjnods  oE  TiviD, 
wnv  in  Russia,  their  capitnl  at  that  lioie,  they 
deckced  deciUedly  tor  tlie  ilonophysite  doc. 
ttine. 

Tiie  Church  made  liltle  or  no  prepress  in 
after  nges,  iC  growtli  in  CliristiuD  life  alone  in 
called  progreHH.  Churches  and  conveutii  in- 
creased, as  Ill^o  did  fast  and  feast  dnys.  Gere- 
mimics  were  multiplied,  and  the  ecdexiasts  were 
enil)ri>iled  in  perpetual  dispntes  with  Greeks 
and  Neiitoriiius  upon  doctrinal  points  of  little 
si^LiLflcnnce.  The  ecclesinsts  were,  in  a  great 
uiL-rtsure,  ignorant^  and  the  masses  almost  en- 
tirely Riy.  The  bishops  and  priests  were  en- 
gaged among  themselves  in  intestine  wars  o\er 
p)sitiiin  and  rank.  Tlie  resalt  was  irreligion, 
formality,  and  finally  the  luss  of  the  very  spirit 
of  Christianity. 

SLnoe  mission  work  began  among  the  Arme- 
nians, there  has  been  n  gradual  rejection  of  their 
suporslitianH  and  reliance  vpon  ritea,  and  a 
marked  n^'akenin^j;  in  the  line  of  edncation. 

Chnn;h  {/ouernmeitt,— OriBinally  the  Chnrch 
V.-AS  under  one  spiritual  head,  IJia  Catholicos, 
who  was  the  general  bishop.  He  resided  at 
first  at  SivB^  (Hebastia),  but  later  contentions 
arose,  and  witJi  them  divisions,  until  now  there 
are  three  who  hold  this  office  ;  one  resides  at 
Echmiadzin,  their  holy  city,  now  in  Russia  ; 
one  at  Aghtamar,  upon  an  island  itt  Lake  Van. 
in  Eastern  Turkey  ;  ond  one  at  Sis,  in  the  an- 
cient province  of  Cilicia.  It  is  said  that  at  the 
consecration  of  the  Echmiadzin  Calholicos  the 
dead  hand  of  Gregory  the  Illumiuator  ia  even 
now  employed  as  a  laediuia  of  snccessiou.  The 
Catholicos  ijone  can  ordain  bishops  and  conse- 
crate the  sacred  oil  which  is  used  in  the  variouB 
ceremonies  of  the  Church. 

Besides  the  Catholicos,  there  are  the  patri- 
archs, one  of  whom  resides  at  Constantinople 
and  one  at  Jerusalem.  These  offices  were  es- 
tiblislied  by  Mohammedan  authority  for  politi- 
cal purposes  alone.  The  patriarch  most  have  a 
bisliup's  office  ecclesiastically,  but  to  this  is 
added  considerable  inflaenco  with  the  govern- 
ment and  over  all  Gregorian  Armenians  in  civil 
matters.  He  is,  by  Tirtue  of  his  office,  the 
recognized  civil  head  of  the  Armenian  Church. 
Formerly  he  had  power  to  imprison,  scoarge, 
and  even  to  secure  the  banishment  of  any  of 
his  subjects  ;  but  bis  authority  has  heea  much 
limited  in  recent  years,  and  the  tendency  is  to 
still  further  reduction  of  political  infl.uen.ce. 

There  are  nine  different  grades  of  Armeniitn 
clergy,  all  of  whom  are  consecrated  by  the  lay. 
ing  on  of  hands.  These,  in  the  order  of  rank, 
are  :  Catholicos,  bishop,  priest,  deacon,  sub- 
deacon,  candle-lighter,  exorcist,  reader,  and 
porter.  There  is  also  a  class  called  vartabeds, 
who  ace  preaching  monks.  The  priests  are  mar- 
ried, and  must  have  a  wife  at  the  time  of  ordi- 
na,tion,  but  can  never  remarry.  The  priest 
cannot  become  a  bishop  unless  his  wile  dies. 

The  eccleaiaatios  are  generally  supported  by 
direct  contribntions  upon  the  part  of  the  peo- 
ple and  by  fees  for  the  performance  of  certain 
rites.  Services  are  held  in  the  church  each 
le  and  each  evening  at  sunset 


toward  the  east.  ■ 
Supper  is  observed  twice  a  week,  but  the  peo- 
ple partake  usually  onl.v  twice  a  year.  Mass  ia 
observed  as  '^ne  of  the  formal  lites  of  the 
Church.  Confession  to  llie  priest  is  a  necessary 
preparation  for  parti  oi  pal  ion. 

Owing  lo  the  nrgeut  demands  of  the  people 
for  preaching  nf  late  years,  the  vartabeds,  bish- 
ops, and  sometimes  the  priests  and  teachers, 
preach,  and  Iheir  seimona  are  often  evangelical 
in  tone  and  full  of  wholesome  advice,  which, 
nn fortunately,  they  seldom  put  into  piactica  in 
their  own  life. 

Since  the  Council  of  Florence,  a.d.  lJ3i),  a  con- 
siderable body  of  Armenians  have  been  con- 
nected with  the  Church  of  Rome.  The  con- 
«re(;ation  of  the  Mechitarists,  which  was  formed 
y  the  Abbot  ilachitar,  belongs  to  them.  They 
possess  a  famous  monastery  on  the  island  ol 
Snn  Lazzaro,  near  Venice,  from  which  ccnire 
they  have  successfully  lalKired  since  1702  for 
Armenian  literature  and  education  in  the  inter- 
ests of  the  Itoman  Catholic  Church.  The  Ur- 
Ihodoi:  Armenians,  as  the  old  Chnrch  styles 
itself,  are  infl.ei:ibly  opposed  to  the  schismatics, 
as  tliey  call  the  Catholic  branch. 

In  ecclesiastical  matters  the  Aimenian  Church 
reckons  i,»-  5S1  as  the  year  1,  and  they  count 
from  that  date  on.  This  is  the  date  found  in 
nearly  all  old  manuscripts  of  the  Church. 

Leading  Cliarck  Doctrines, — 1,  The  Armenians 
separated  from  the  original  Church  upon  the 
question  of  one  nature  and  one  person  of 
Christ,  accepting  the  doctrine  which  bad  been 
condemned  by  the  General  Council. 

2.  They  bdieve  the  Spirt  p  d-  from  the 
Father  only, 

3.  They  ac    pt  m  nt        llh     gh 
baptisni,  confi        t             din  nt 
mingled  in  pn   t 

i.  They  in  m  ft        ght  d  11 

less  three   ti  d     <t  th  m  th        m 

5.  They  oc    pt  f  llj  t  h  (     t    t    n       d 

worship  the  consecrated  elements  as  God. 

G.  They  use  unleavened  bread,  which  is 
dipped  in  the  wine  and  given  to  the  people, 
who  receive  it  into  the  mouth  from  the  hand  of 
the  priest. 

7.  They  pray  for  the  dead,  but  deny  Pnrga- 
tory. 

8.  They  practise  oracular  confession  to  the 
priest,  who  imposes  penance  and  grants  absolu- 
tion, but  gives  no  indulgences. 

9.  They  pray  to  the  Virgin  and  to  saints,  and 
have  great  failh  in  their  mediation,  With  the 
Greeks  they  reject  images  and  accept  pictures. 

10.  They  believe  in  the  perpetual  viiginity  of 
"  the  Mother  of  God," 

11.  They  regard  baptism  and  regeneration  as 
the  same  thing,  and  have  no  practical  concep- 
tion of  a  new  birth  apart  from  this.  All  ace 
saved  who  partake  of  all  of  the  sacraments,  do 
proper  penance,  observe  the  fasts  of  the  Church, 
and  perform  good  works. 

12.  Original  sin  is  removed  by  baptism, 
actual  sin  by  confession  and  penance. 

AHMENiiN  Lango.^oe,  —  The  Armenian  lan- 
guage has  two  marked  divisions,  the  ancient 
and  classic,  which  is  rich  in  vocabulary  and  in- 
flection, and  the  modem,  spoken,  which  has 
dropped  many  of  the  older  forms  and  iionstruc- 
tions,  and  contains  Persian  and  Turkish  roots 
and  idioms.  The  difference  between  these  two 
branches  of  Armenian  is  vary  marked  ;   it  is 
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Bometiiina  tlie  same  as  that  between  the  Latin 
and  Ilaliao.  or  the  ancient  and  modem  Greek. 
The  iincient  languuge  vas  the  [irodnut  of  an  i^e 
oC  learning,  nnd  was  then  embodied  in  the  Ar- 
menian version  of  the  Scriptares  as  well  as  in 
various  historical  and  literary  worki.  The 
moflera  tOQgae  is  the  result  of  centuries  of 
ignorance,  without  bonks,  literntnre,  or  educn- 
tion.  The  difitereuee  between  these  two 
branches  is  now  so  great  that  an  uneducated 
person  onn  nnilerslnnil  little  or  nothing  of  the 
clnssionl  Inngui^e.  Wbila  the  most  of  tlie  toots 
anil  the  pronnncialiun  remain  the  same,  there 
is  great  divei^ence  in  forms  aod  construction. 
■"■      ■      '  •    ■  ation  of 

to  the  cltiHsicnl.  This  is  especially  tme  iu  lit- 
erature. Tlie  richness  of  lUe  older  tongue,  both 
in  vocabulary  and  tortus,  nliuost  necessiteteij 
this. 

There  are  two  principal  spoken  Arnjenian 
dialects  at  the  present  time— the  Ararat  dialect, 
which  ia  Npokea  bj-  maay  of  tbe  Armenians  in 
Russia  and  Persia,  and  the  Armcniiin,  which  is 
used  in  Southern  itussia,  Wesleru  Avuienia,  nnd 
Eastern  Asia  Minor.  The  BiUle  has  been  trans- 
lated into  both  these  dinlects.  The  iliRerence 
between  these  two  dialects  ooosiats  mostlv  in 
forms  and  constructions. 

Although  there  was  a  language,  there  was  no 
Armenian  alphabet  nntil  the  beginning  of  the 
fifth  century  a  d.  At  that  time  Mesrop,  one 
of  the  lenmeil  sainta  of  the  Cliuich,  invcnte<l  3fi 
oE  the  3K  characters  ;  two  others  were  added 
later.  These  were  fonued  upon  the  Creek 
alpbnbet.  The  relation  of  Armenian  to  tho 
other  languages  isi  yet  a  question  of  discus-siou 
and  donbC  Some  anthoritieB  ntBrm  that  it  is 
entirely  original — that  is,  distinct  from  all  others 
in  its  fundamental  cliaracteristi OS  and  so  not  to 
be  classed  with  any  of  the  great  families  of  lan- 
guages. Armenian  legends  declare  it  to  be  the 
langiinge  of  Eden,  and  the  only  tongue  not  con- 
founded Ht  Babel.  On  the  other  hand,  Eich- 
horn  thinks  that  the  base  of  the  Armenian  lan- 
guage undoubtedly  belongs  to  the  lledo-Per- 
siau.  Others  indeed  deny  this,  and  some  have 
even  classed  it  with  the  Basque,  the  Finnish, 
and  the  Welsh  Itinguage-i.  European  scholars 
generally  hold  that  the  Armenian  language  ia 
essentially  -Aryan . 

Perhaps  one-third  of  the  Armenians  in  Tur- 
key, especially  those  in  the  southern  nnd  western 
part,  and  in  the  Kurdish  Mountains,  have  lost 
their  vernacular,  and  apeak  onlv  Turkish  nnd 
Kurdish.  An  effoH  is  made  in  Russia  to  snli- 
atitute  among  the  Armenians  Russian  in  tbe 
place  of  their  own  tongue. 

Aembsias  Vebsioks  dt  the  SoRiPTcnEs.— The 
Armenians  have  had  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old 
and  Now  Testament  tor  fourteen  and  a  half  cen- 
turies, and  have  always  held  tliem  as  the  Word 
of  God.  Before  the  fifth  century  A.n.  thoy  are 
said  to  have  used  the  Syriao  alnhabet.  During 
that  century  Jlesrop,.  the  inventor  of  the  Ar- 
menian alphabet,  with  two  companionK,  com- 
pleted a  version  of  the  entire  Bible  from  tbe 
nyriac.  In  431  two  intimate  companions  of 
Mearop  returned  from  the  Council  of  Ephesns, 
bringing  with  them  a  Greek  copy  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. They  at  once  made  another  translation 
from  the  Greek.  This  proved  not  to  be  satis- 
factory, as  they  were  unfamiliar  with  the  Greek 
language.  These  two  companions,  with  Moses, 
the  historian,   were  sent  to  Alesandria  to  fa- 
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miliarize  themselves  with  the  Greek.  There 
they  uiade  a  third  translation  of  the  entire 
Bible. 

Tlie  Old  Testament  follows  closely  the  tjep- 
tuagint.  except  in  the  Book  of  Daniel,  where  it 
adheres  to  tbe  version  of  Theodoaian.  It  dies 
not  follow  any  known  recension  of  the  LXX. 
In  readin;^s  which  are  es2)ecial]y  peculiar  t.i  (he 
-Alexandrine  it  more  f retiuentl.v  agrees  than  with 
the  Aldine  or  the  Complulensian  texts  ;  yet  no 
rule  can  lie  laid  down  foe  tbls. 

The  New  Testameut,  like  the  Old,  is  a  most 
faitlif  ul  rendering  of  the  Greek  original,  and  rep- 
resents a  text  made  up  of  Alexandrine  and 
Occidental  readings.  In  tho  Hixth  century  this 
entire  version  was  revised  and  adapted  to  the 
Peshito,  upon  the  ccclesiastictd  union  of  the 
Armenians  and  Syrians.  In  the  thirteenth  cen- 
turj'  Haitho,  the  Armenian  king,  adopted  tho 
Armenian  version  of  the  Vulgate,  in  onler  to 
prepare  the  way  for  a  imion  of  the  -Yrmeniim 
and  Roman  churches. 

The  first  printed  edition  of  the  Bible  appeared 
at  .\msterdam  in  IGOli,  under  the  care  of  one 
Oscan,  who  was  said  to  be  a  bishop.  He  is  ac- 
cused oE  iaterpolatiog  from  tbe  Vulgate,  Other 
editions  followed  this  text  closely.  At  Venice, 
in  ITS'J,  Zohiab  published  an  important  Xr- 
menian  New  Testament,  and  in  IHllo  Le  and  his 
eompnniona  completed  an  entire  edition  of  the 
-Armenian  Scriptures.  This  is  a  critical  edition, 
with  foot-notes  and  the  various  rc'adings  of  the 
then  known  mannscripts.  The  basis  is  a  four- 
teenth-century manuscript. 

The  Armenian '\erKJon  has  much  critical  value 
in  determining  the  various  readings  of  the 
LXX,  Many  old  manuscript  copies  of  tlie 
Old  and  Sew  Testament  are  yet  to  be  found  iu 
monasteries  and  old  ohutcbes.  The  four  Gos- 
pels are  most  frequently  met  with.  Some  of 
these  date  from  tbe  tenth  century,  (tiee  also 
article  Aruienian  Versions.) 

Persosai.  CHait.icTKBisTics. — As  far  as  monil 
traits  are  concerned,  the  Armenian  compjires 
favorably  with  the  other  raoesoE  tbe  East.  Ages 
of  subjection  have  generally  disposed  them  to 
quiet  snbinis-sion.  Theyliave  now  little  hope 
of  political  restoration  as  a  nation,  although 
a  constant  agitation  is  carried  on  with  that  end 
in  view.  The  Armemans  are  ouitivatois  of  (ho 
soil,  artisans,  merchants,  and  bankers.  They 
areperseveringandshrewcl  in  financial  dealings. 
The  Greek  is  the  only  race  in  Ahiatic  Turkey 
that  can  compare  with  them  in  trades,  profes- 
sions, business  ability,  and  general  intelligence. 
The  Greek  is  more  speculative  and  the  Aruienian 
slower  and  more  cautious.  In  the  finances  of 
the  Turkish  Government  some  Armenians  hold 
high  positions,  nnd  in  many  ways  they  have 
rendered  themselves  Indispensable  to  the  pros- 
])erity  and  life  of  the  country.  In  spite  of  the 
general  increase  of  poverty  throughont  Turkey, 
in  many  places  the  -Armenians  are  gaining  in 
wealth,  while  in  nil  places  they  may  be  said  to 
hold  their  own  better  than  theothertaopH.  They 
are  gaining  possession  of  much  of  the  land. 
The  people  are  religious  and  show  an  aptitude 
for  general  education,  and  are  ready  to  saci'ifice 
much  to  obtain  it. 

Missions  to  the  Aemesiass.  ^The  population 
of  the  country  inhabited  by  the  Armenians,  in  the 

about  10,01)0,000.  This  inclndes  a  part  of 
Southern  Russia,  'Western  Persia,  and  all  of 
Asiatic  Turkey  north  of  Syria.     In  this  entire 
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region  the  only  organized  miision  work  is  lo 
and  for  tlie  ArtnenianE,  except  wliat  is  dona  for 
tile  Ureeks  in  Asia  Minur.  Throngli  these 
nominal  Ctiristians,  2,500.000  in  number.  It  is 
lioped  to  reach  the  remaining  13,500,000. 

Tlie  evaiigHlical  work  for  the  Armenians  hns 
been  carried  on  almost  exclusirely  bj'  the 
Aiiiericiia  Board,  supplemented  by  the  various 
Bible  socieLies.  the  Aiuerican  Tract  Society,  and 
tlie  Tnrkish  Missions'  Aid  Society.  From  lHa3 
to  a  ootuparalively  late  period  work  by  tlie 
Luflierans  waH  carried  on  with  varied  degrees 
ot  snocess  in  Russia  ;  but  this  movement  is  now 
practically  at  an  end.  The  Swedish  Evangelical 
churches  liuve  one  or  two  missionaries.  The 
American  Presbyterian  Society  has  also  on  Ar 
nieniiin  work  in  connKotion  with  itB  NcKforian 
roissions  in  Western  Persiu.  Besides  these,  dar- 
ing the  past  few  years  tlie  Baptist  Publication 
l^ociety  of  the  [Jnited  States  and  also  the  Camp- 
betlite  Baptists  have  begun  to  work  among 
tliB  Armenians  to  a  limited  ejtent  b  t  th  ' 
converts  are  almost  exclusively  fro  g 

Protestants,  to  give  the  history  of  Pro 
in  this  country  will  be  to  give  the  h 
work  of  the  American  Board  amo 

Pioneer  Work  and  Persecutions,  1  P 

vious  to  1^23  the  British   and  E  B 

Society  put  into  circnlation  amo 
niansnneditionoftheBibleandNe    T    ta 
and  in  that  year  it  pnblished  nt  C 
an  edition  of  5,000  oopies  ot  the  N       T 
and  3.000  copies  of  the  Gospels, 
widely  distributed.     They  were  a 
the  ciossicnl  tongue,  which  it  was 
uias^es  did  not  nnderstAnd.     Th 
pidilicatvon  at  this  time  of  an  Ar 
(Turkish  printed  in  the    Armeni 
See  Turkish  Versions)  as  welt  as 
edition  in  the  modem  tongue. 

Early  in  1821  it  was  suggested  b. 
of  the  Board  in  Syria  that  a  m  ss 
Armenians  be  organized,  A  lit 
same  suj^e'ttion  vras  mads  from  S 
vious  to  tbii  the  attention  oC  th  B 
been  turned  to  this  country,  and  s 
the  conversion  nt  Ueyront  ot  thr  m 

Armenian   eoctesiasts,  and  their 


especially  in  and  about  Coustanti  j 
Pcadential  Committee  of  the  Board  in  1829  to 
resolve  upon  the  establishment  ot  a  uiisaion 
among  the  Armenians  of  Turkey.  Tours  uf  ex- 
ploration were  made,  and  in  1831  their  fiist 
missionary  arrived  at  Constantinople.  Ke.en. 
forcements  soon  followed.  The  mission  was 
opened  at  Constantinople,  as  it  was  the  capital 
of  the  empire  and  the  political  centre  of  the 
Turko  Armenian  nation,  as  well  as  the  centre  of  a 
liirije  Armenian  population.  The  congregations 
at  the  houses  of  the  missionaries  increased  in 
nnaih'.'rs  and  interest,  and  with  this  awakening, 
o]i|insiliOQ  upon  the  part  of  the  cleigy  began  to 
miinifest  itself. 

In  lS3i  Broosa  and  Trebizond  were  occupied 
hy  missionaries.  Here  stroi^  opposition  at 
once  developed.  During  1835,  in  Constantino- 
ple, throughout  the  suburbs  and  in  the  villi^es 
along  the  Bosphorns,  wherever  Armenian"  were 
found,  there  was  a  manifest  increased  disposi- 
tion to  converse  upon  the  "new  religion," 
The  missionaries,  seeking  only  to  point  men  to 
Christ,  avoided  controversies  about  forms  and 
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In  the  mean  time,  .the  work  of  the 
press  at  Smyrna  was  p  ashed  by  the  missionaries 
and  Prudential  Committee. 

At  thin  time  there  w-as  clamor  for  reform  in 
the  old  Armenian  Church,  and  thus  many  of  the 
biohops  and  vartaheds  were  almost  eonipelled  to 
preach  sermons  that  were  strongly  evangelical. 
In  1836  attention  was  turned  to  female  educa- 
tion, which  in  the  East  is  almost  entiiely 
neglected.  In  a  few  jilaces  girls'  schools  were 
opened  and  were  fairly  well  atten<led.  Up  to 
1838  about  2,5t)0,000  pagfs  were  printed  in  the 
Armenian  language  on  the  press  at  Smyrna. 
The  plague  that  visited  Turkey  that  3'ear  greatly 
hindered  the  progress  of  the  w-otk.  In  Broosa 
and  Trebizond  the  work  had  gone  forward  in 
spite  of  great  opposition. 

In    1830   persecution    assumed  a   more   vio- 
lent form;      Some  Armenians  were    banished 
from  the  capital  for  accepting  evangelical  truth, 
and  great  ettort  van  made  to  frigliten  all  Arme- 
t     ub mission  to  the  Church.    On  March 
chal  liull  was  issued  forbidding  the 
all  books  printed  or  circulated  hy 
a  ;  and  all  who  had  such  books  in 
ssion  were  required  to  deliver  them 
their  bishop  or  confessor.     Under 
several  were    sent    into    exile   and 
imprisoned. 

28lh  of  the  same  year  the  patti- 
1   a  new   bull,  threatening   terrible 
m       in  the  name  of  the  Father,  Son  and 
H       G        ,  against  all  who  should  be  found 
ercuurse  with    the    missionaries  or 
eir  books  ;  and  also  against  all  who 
form  against  offenders.    Even  strong 
ff  as  made  to  expel  the  missionaries  from 

.     The  breaking  out  of  war  between 
ta    and  Mohammed  Ali,  of  Egj'pt,  turned 
on  of  all  Ottoman  subjects  to  war 
persecution,  and  thus  the  Protes- 
allowed  to  worship  in  peace. 
Erzroom  was  occupied  as  a  station, 
the  presence  of  all  the  foreign  ambns- 
e  capital,  the  young  Sultan  solemnly 
ed      mself  to  guard  as  far  as  he  bad  power 
he   liberty,  property,  and  honor  of 
ect,    irrespective    of    bis    religions 
at  same  year  a  boarding-school  for 
pened  at  Behek,  upon  the  Bosphorus, 
ct  was  toprepare  young  men  for  the 
G    1       m  nistry.     The  reaction  from  persecii- 
lion  was  encouraging,  and  renewed  activity  pre- 
vailed.   The  demand  for  books  and  Bibles  could 
scarcely  he  met  by  the  mission  press.     From 
1843  to  1816  there  was  more  or  less  persecution 
throughout  the  field,  yet  the  spirit  of  Inquiry 
increased,  and  believers  were  mnltiplied. 

Hitherto  the  Armenians  had  remained  mem- 
bers of  the  ecclesiaatico-civil  community  in 
which  Ihey  were  born.     Their  relations  to  the 


Ihe  church  service,  while  others  occasionally 
attended.  According  to  Turkish  law,  every 
Christian  (non-Moslem)  subject  must  be  en- 
rolled in  some  one  of  the  existing  communities 
which  has  a  patriarch  for  its  head.  To  detach 
one's  self  from  one  community  and  not  join 
another  rendered  that  person  a  political  outlan-. 
The  Armenians  had  refused  burial  in  their 
cemeteries  to  the  evangelicals.  In  January, 
184B,  a  violent  bull  of  excision  and  anathema 
was  read  in  the  patriarchal  church  at  Conslanti- 
nople  gainst  an  evangelical  priest  in  ptvrticular. 
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and  nil  ProtestBnta  and  miBsiouarieB  in  geDeral. 
This  wik9  followed  by  a  violent  diacourKe  from 
the  piitiiarch,  instignliiig  immediate  search  for 
all  offenders.  A  severe  but  bloodless  peruecii- 
tion  followed.  Sabbath  after  Sabbath,  anathemas 
followed  one  another  in  rapid  succession  from 
sTeiy  pulpit  in  and  abou1>  the  capital.  Printed 
oopiea  of  this  anathema  were  sent  to  every  part 
of  Turkey.  Similar  scenes  were  enacted  in 
Nicomedia,  Adabazar,  Trebizood,  Erzrooni, 
Broosa,  Smyrna,  and  other  places.  Tliis  move- 
ment culminated  on  June  21st,  1846.  It  was  a 
day  oC  solemn  festival  of  the  Church.  On  that 
day  the  patriarch  issued  a  new  bull  of  esciim- 
muuication  and  anathema  i^ainst  all  who  still 
ailhered  to  their  evangelical  principles,  decree- 
ii^  that  it  should  be  publicly  read  at  each  an- 
nnal  retnm  of  that  festival  in  all  the  Armenian 
ohnrehes  throughout  the  empire.  This  cut  off 
and  caRt  out  completely  all  Protestants  from  the 
old  Church. 

Nothing  remained  to  ha  done  now  but  to 
organize  into  a  body  these  faithful  men  and 
liomea  who  by  persecution  were  thus  cut  off 
from  their  national  Church.  Therefore,  on  July 
Ist  of  that  same  year,  the  first  eoajujelicai  Ar- 
mtnlan  ckarch  o^  Constantinople  and  <^the  empire 
was  organized,  and  one  week  from  that  day  a 
native  pastor  was  ordained  over  it.  That  same 
summer  oburcbes  were  formed  at  Nicomedia, 
Adabazar,  and  Trebizond. 

In  1847,  on  November  15th,  through  the  un- 
remitting exertions  of  the  English  ambassador 
at  OorL-itantinople,  an  imperial  decree  was  ob- 
tained from  the  Turkish  Government,  recogniz- 
ing native  Protestants  aa  an  independent  com- 
Bonity  with  a  civil  head,  who  was  a  lavman 
instead  of  a  patriarch.  This  paper  declared 
that  "no  interference  whatever  should  be  per- 
mitted in  their  temporal  or  spiritual  concerns 
on  the  part  of  the  patriarchs,  monks,  oi  priests 
of  other  sects,"  The  same  year,  through  the 
inttuence  of  mission  books,  the  evangelical 
work  began  at  Aintab.  The  growth  was  re- 
markable ;  and  soon  a  petition  signed  by 
eighty-two  heads  of  families  was  sent  to  Con- 
stantinople fur  a  rais.iionary.  A  floarishing 
church  was  early  organized  amid  persecutions, 
and  this  became  a  mission  station. 

In  1850  the  Sultan  gave  a  firman  granting  to 
Protestants  all  the  privileges  given  to  other 
Christian  communities,  and  in  1853  another,  de. 
daring  Christians  before  the  law  equal  in  all  re- 
spects to  Mobammedims.  Tliis  has  been  prac- 
tically imperative.  In  1852  Marsovaii  and  in 
the  following  year  Arabkir  became  the  resi- 
dence of  missionaries.  By  1853  the  spirit  of 
inquiry  had  developed  in  a  remarkable  degree 
throughout  this  land.  The  call  for  preachers 
was  incessant.  There  were  evangelical  com- 
munities in  almost  every  town  of  imporlance. 
The  mission  forces  had  been  increased,  and  the 
mission  press  was  removed  from  Smyrna  to  the 
capital. 

Eicept  at  the  commencement  of  work  in  new 
places,  there  were  no  marked  persecutions  from 
that  time  on  to  the  present.  The  evangelical 
church  and  body  had  gained  the  recognition  of 
government,  and  was  too  firmly  eslnblisbed  to 
be  persecuted  with  impunity.  The  work  was 
rapidly  enlarging.  In  1854  Ciesarea  and  Tocat 
were  occupied  by  missionary  families,  and  in 
1855  Marash,  Aleppo.  Sivas,  and  Harpoot,  and 
by  1960  all  of  the  slafinns  at  present  occupied, 
with  the  eioeption  of  Van,  in  the  Eastern  Tur- 
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kej-  Mission,  bad  become  the  centre  of  the 
operations  of  a  banil  of  misaionaties.  The 
work  had  taken  firm  root  throughout  Asia 
Minor,  Armenia,  and  Northern  Mesopotamiii. 
We  may  assume  18G0  as  the  division  between 
the  opening  up  of  the  evangelical  work  among 
the  Armenians,  and  the  Inter  development  and 
organization  in  all  parts  of  the  field. 

Ceidralim'ion  and  Dtveloptntnt,  ISGO-DO.— To 
avoid  confusion  hereafter,  it  may  be  well  to 
state  here  that  there  are  three  missions  of  (he 
American  Board  to  the  Armenians  in  Turkey 
and  Russia.  These  divisions  are  made  purely 
for  the  convenience  of  administration.  The 
Western  Mission  centres  at  Constantinople  and 
covers  Asia  Minor,  including  the  ancient  prov- 
ince of  Pontns.  The  Kastem  Mission  extends 
from  the  east  of  this  to  the  borders  of  Persia, 
taking  in  Southern  Russia.  The  Central  Mis- 
sion includes  all  the  rest  of  Turkey  north  of 
Syria.  The  southern  corner  of  the  Eastern 
Mission,  extending  from  near  Dtarbekir  to 
Mosul,  with  the  slatit 
Arabic -speaking  peop 
tion  of  whom  are  Al 
that  work  will  appear 
A,  B.  C,  F.  M. ,  Asayrk 

After  1860  the  work  of  the  missionary  became 


(See  article 
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lEii^ely  that  of  superintendence,  althongh  the 
iilc.i  of  eviingeiizjition  was  never  made  seuond- 
itry.  By  this  time  ii  hirge  corps  of  uatiTe  helpers 
htui  been  ratjeil  up,  Dud  tlie  held  was  opening 
Eo  rapidly  thai  in  many  places  the  attention  oC 
tlie  misBionariea  was  (■ceatly  occupietl  with 
Kcliool  care<i,  theiiln^ical  instruction,  and  gen- 
eral oversight.  Whils  the  nuaibec  of  niission- 
aries  remained  about  the  same  in  1890  that  it 
was  in  18G0-i.e.,  10,  the  number  of  stations 
oi'cupied  by  them  had  decreitsed  from  20  to  15, 
while  ilie  number  of  out-stations  had  increased 
from  81  to  28T.  This  indicates  central izal ion 
and  more  carefnl  organization  of  work  and 
forces,  making  strong  native  churches  centres 
and  media  of  operation. 

From  1860  to  1890  there  was  a  marked  growth 
in  all  departments  of  the  work,  and  especially 
in  the  line  of  education.  Closer  relations  of 
c  i-operation  between  native  bodies  and  foreign 
missionaries  were  established.  The  accompany- 
ing (able  slion'H  something  of  the  progress  actual- 
ly mads,  in  so  far  as  snoh  work  can  be  expressed 
in  ilgnres.  This  shows  nothing  of  the  spirit  of 
reform  that  is  nsserliug  itselt  in  the  old  Chnroh. 
This  period  of  about  thirty  years  was  marked 
by  no  special  upheavals  in  religions,  educa- 
tional, or  political  affairs ;  but  the  whole  period 
shotvs  a  strong,  vigorous  growth. 

Space  will  not  permit  ns  to  speak  further  in 
detail  of  the  work  in  general.  The  varions  iu- 
Etitutions  vhich  have  been  established  here, 
and  upon  which  the  futitre  independence  of  the 
work  so  lai^e'y  depends,  demand  a  little  notice, 
especially  the  educational  establishments,  culmi- 
natiug  in  the  cjllego  and  theological  seminary. 

As  soon  as  communities  were  formed  among 
the  Armenians,  helpers  and  assistants,  snoh 
a&  colporteurs,  Bible -readers,  preachers  and 
pastors,  became  a  necessity.  For  these  posi- 
tions training  was  imperative,  and  schools  were 
opened  under  the  direct  care  oC  the  mission- 
aries for  the  pnrpose  of  training  helpers. 
These  schools  were  called  by  various  names, 
hut  were,  in  fact,  embryo  theological  schools. 
Tha  first  of  these  was  at  Bebek,  upon  the  Bos- 
phoras,  whose  purpose  was  to  prepare  young 
men  for  the  Qospel  ministry,  and  its  influence 
was  great  in  the  eacly  days  of  the  mission. 
Owing  to  there  being  little  previous  prepara- 
tion upon  which  to  hnild,  these  early  schools 
were  compelled  to  give  instruction  in  the  com- 
mon branches,  as  well  as  in  Bible  study  and 
theology.  As  high  soliools  were  opened  in  vari- 
ous places,  the  standard  of  the  theological 
schools  was  raised,  nntil  to-day,  owing  to  the 
thorough  drill  given  in  the  four  colleges,  the 
three  distinct  theological  seminaries,  which  ace 
thoroDghly  established,  give  a  course  of  in- 
atraction  Kttle  infenor  to  aimilar  institutions  in 
the  United  States.  The  difference  is  in  degree 
lacher  than  in  kind  ;  some  subjects  require  to 
be  developed  at  greater  length,  while  others  re- 


qui 


3  regard  a  vote  ot  transfer  as  conferring 
succession,  these  three  seminaries,  in  the  order 
of  their  age,  are  now  located  at  Maraovan,  Ma- 
rasli,  and  Harpoot. 

The  one  at  Marsovan  was  established  at  Bebek 
in  1840.  In  1864  it  was  transferred  to  its  pres- 
ent place.  The  number  of  its  alumni  is  82,  ot 
whom  77  are  Armenians.  The  present  (1890) 
number  of  students  is  11.  of  whom  6  are  Ar- 
menians. Two-thirds  of  Uiese  alnmni  are  now 
in  tjie  work. 


I  ARSOENIA. 

The  Marash  seminary  was  opened  at  Aintab 
in  1847,  and  removed  lo  Marash,  18G4.  It 
now  has  two  conrses  of  study  ;  one  for  cotlege- 
bred  men  and  one  for  shott-conrse  students. 
In  the  regular  cjurse  Hebrew  and  Qrei  k  aie 
taught,  and  some  of  the  instrnctors  use  English 
altogether.  The  seminary  has  105  alumni,  all 
Armenians.  At  present  there  are  20  Armeniana 
in  the  institntion,  lOof  whom  are  in  the  regular 
course  and  10  in  the  special. 

The  Uatpuut  Theological  Seminary  for  the 
Eastern  Turkey  Mission  was  established  at  To- 
ont,  1855,  and  was  removed  to  Harpoot,  1850. 
The  number  of  Harpoot  alumni  is  iOa,  all  Ar- 
meniana bnt  2;  58  of  these  are  now  enunged  in 
the  work.  The  present  number  of  students  is 
7  in  the  teRulur  course. 

In  all  of  these  theological  schools  the  princi- 
pal instruction  is  given  by  the  missionaries. 

(.W;«jes.— Although  the  theological  course  had 
been  constantly  enlarged  and  broadened  as  the 
facilities  for  preparation  were  increased,  yet  it 
became  evident  that  the  work  called  for  higher 
preparatory  institutions  and  a  more  complete 
edncational  system.  Each  mission  station  had 
its  high -school  for  beys  and  boarding-sehool  for 
girls  ;  still  the  general  interests  of  the  work  de- 
manded more.  In  18C2  Itobert  Collide,  the 
mother  of  Christian  colleges  in  Turkey,  was 
oi^nized  npon  the  Bosphorus.  This,  while 
organically  separate  from  the  mission,  is  none 
the  less  in  sympathy  with  it.  As  it  is  not  a  mis- 
sion institution,  it  does  not  belong  to  this  arti. 
cle.  Its  students  are  principally  Bnlgarians, 
Armenians,  and  Greeks. 

The  mission  colleges,  in  the  order  of  their 
organization,  are  :  Central  Tnrkey  College,  at 
Aintab ;  Euphrates  College,  at  Harpoot ;  Central 
Turkey  Female  College,  at  Marash  ;  Anatolia  Col- 
lege, at  Marsovan,  and  the  AmeriCBn  College  for 
Girls,  at  Constantinople.  The  course  of  study  in 
these  colleges  does  not  differ  materially  from  the 
ordinary  American  institution  of  the  same  class, 
except   that  the   Bible   is    given  a  prominent 

f>lac6,  and  modern  lai^nages.  especially  Eng- 
ish,  receive  more  attention  than  Latin  and 
Greek. 

Central  Tnrkey  College  gradnated  its  first 
class  in  1880,  The  greater  part  of  its  students 
are  Armenians,  about  three-fourths  of  whom 
are  Protestant.  Until  1888  there  was  a  medical 
department  connected  with  the  college,  bnt  for 
the  lack  of  funds,  it  has  been  discontinued.  The 
college  has  a  preparatory'  school,  but  no  female 
department.  It  has  little  endowment,  and  is 
generally  dependent  npon  school  receipts, 
friends,  and  the  Board  for  support. 

Euphrates  (formerly  Armenia)  College,  at  Har- 
poot. graduated  its  first  class  in  1880.  Its 
students  axe  Armenians,  with  a  few  Syrians. 
There  are  a  male  and  a  female  department,  all 
nnder  one  administration,  but  entirely  separate 
from  each  other.  Each  ot  these  has  its  graded 
preparatory  departments,  including  primary 
schools.  This  college  has  an  endowment,  tiie  in- 
come from  which,  together  with  the  school  re- 
ceipts, covers  theejipenses  ot  the  primary  schools 
as  well  as  of  the  college.  This  institution  is  in 
no  way  financially  connected  with  the  American 
Board,  having  a  separate  Board  of  Trnstees  and 
Directors  and  a  treasurer  of  its  own,  except 
that  the  American  lady  teachers  in  the  school 
.nd  supported  by  the  Woman's 
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began  its  wort  upon  ft  higher  grade  in  1882. 
Its  uoiirse  of  stnily  is  essentially  collegiate.  In 
1889  there  were  26  girls  iu  tlie  collego  [iroper 
ftucl  'J  in  the  preparatory  cliiss.     Tbe  scUoal  has 

Anatolia  Collie,  at  Maraovan,  in  the  Western 
MissLou,  sent  ont  its  tirst  ulass  lu  IMtlK.  Abont 
three  fourths  ot'  itn  Btndenls  nie  Armenians  and 
the  rest  Greek.  There  is  a  prepiiratory  school, 
bat  uo  feuiale  department  A  stron;,'  effort  is 
now  being  uiiide  to  secnre  nn  endonuient,  that 
it  be  not  dependent  upon   the  ISoard  for  sup- 

The  American  Collegu  for  Girls,  at  Scntftri. 
Constantinople,  was  established  by  the  Woman's 
Board  ol  Missions  in  1H72  for  the  edneation  of 
women.  It  includes  nmong  its  studetils  many 
Aruieui.ms,  ns  well  fts  Bulgarians,  Greeks,  etc. 
(See  Constantinople.) 
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Work  for  Women, — The  position  of  woman  in 
the  Orient  is  one  of  profound  ignor]ince.  deg- 
J'adation,  and  bigotry.  The  Armenian  woman 
in  DO  exception  to  the  rule.     As  the  work  of  the 
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missionary  was  to  elevate  the  whole  fabric  of 
civilizatiou  and  place  it  upon  a  Christian  biisis, 
it  became  dontily  necessary  to  elevate  the  family 
and  (he  home.  To  accomplish  this  special 
efforts  were  necessary,  as  the  ordinary  means 
employed  cannot  reach  the  masses  of  the  wom- 
en. This  trnth  was  curly  recognized,  and  in 
1K43  a  female  seminary  was  opened  at  I'era.  At 
all  stations  girls'  schools  were  soon  gathered, 
which,  like  those  for  boys,  passed  through  series 
of  evolutions.  To-day  at  every  station  there  is 
a  girls'  boarding- HOhool  iu  which  n  practical 
education  is  given.  Besides  these,  for  the 
higher  education  and  for  the  special  preparation 
of  teacliers  and  helpers,  exist  the  three  col- 
legiate institutions  mentioned  above.  It  is  now 
no  longer  n  shame  for  a  woman  to  know  liow  to 
read,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  parents  are 
eagerly  seeking,  at  [preat  sacrifice  often,  a.  Chris- 
tian education  for  their  (laughters.  I'rom  1»60 
to  18iH)  this  woman's  w.irk  for  woman  mads 
great  advances  through  (he  e:cpitii',ns  cf  the 
Woman's  Hoard.  In  INCO  there  wire  rnly  three 
single  lady  missionaries  engaged  in  Turkey  in 
special  efforlH  (or  their  own  rex.  In  W.m  thero 
are  thirty-live,  who  devote  their  entire  time  and 
streni^th  to  this  work.  All  this  in  in  itddilion  to 
the  efficient  services  of  the  wives  of  the  mis- 
sionaries, who  from  the  first  had  this  work  in 
hand,  anil  who  have  not  relaxed  their  efforts  as 
re-enforcements  have  been  added. 

The  general  policy  pnrsued  by  the  American 
Board  in  its  missions  among  the  Armenians  has 
been  the  same  as  that  followed  in  other  lauds, 
and  is  practically  that  of  alt  mission  work, 
whether  home  or  foreign 

I.  To  establish  clin  h  th  p  t  s  from 
among  themselves,  wh  h  1  all  at  th  earliest 
period  possible,   be  s  If  s  ti   rtn^     n1  iode- 

II.  To  insist  that  s  hool  i  b  tl  eses  bo 
maintained  by  the  peo[  1 

III.  To  so  direct  the  k  f  th  n  sionary 
as  to  aid  the  people  n  h  1)  t  blishing 
evangelical  and  edncational  institutions  upon  a 
self  -  supporting  and  self  pto]mgaling  basis. 

Church  Polllj). — The  endeavor  has  been  made 
to  let  the  religious  life  of  the  people  espresa 
itself  iu  its  outward  form  in  accordance  witit 
their  national  and  political  conditions.  Hence 
the  church  oi^anlzation  is  not  pure  Congrega- 
tionalism, neiiber  has  it  adopted  the  form  of 
any  particular  denomination. 

Ol/stnden  Fentdi-iT  In  (he  ArmenifiH  Tl'orfr.—  1. 
The  national  idea  that  the  Church  is  coexten- 
sive with  the  Armenian  race,  and  so  one  who 
withdraws  from  the  Church  rejects  liis  nation- 
ality. 2.  That  the  Churoh  is  already  Christian, 
and  coDseqnently  that  the  Christian  life  has  lit- 
tle relation  to  the  Cbristian  profession.  3.  The 
difficulty,  from  the  tide  of  the  Turkish  Gnvem- 
inent,  in  erecting  buildings  and  in  maintaining 
Christian  and  ediicalional  institutions.  4.  The 
existing  [loverty  and  oppression,  accompanied  by 
Oriental  pennrionsness.  5.  The  present  tnrn- 
ing  of  the  attenlinn  of  young  men  to  the  West- 
ern world,  and  the  consequent  euiigration  of 
large  numbers  from  the  ranks  of.  the  laborerB, 
stadents,  and  congregations.  Tlils  bus  alno  had 
a  tendency  to  increase  salaries  of  helpers,  with. 
out  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  ability  of 
the  people  to  give. 

Pfculitir  EiiCimrniipmenlx.—l.  The  religious  na- 
ture of  the  race,  and  the  fact  that  tbey  accept  the 
Bible  as  the  Wonl  of  God.  2.  Tlie  desire  for 
education,      3.  The    peouliar^relal 
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Armenians  to  Ihe  14.000,000  of  other  races 
ituiong  whom  they  dwell,  nnil  who  must  be 
reauliad  largely  through  tlie  evangelized  Arme- 
niau  Cliurch, 

Armenian  Tersions,  —  1.  Ancienl  Ar- 
JneHiaii.^From  Moses  Choreoenais,  the  Arme- 
nian historian,  vi'e  lenrn  thnt  Mestop  not  only 
invented  the  Armenian  niphabet,  but  tliat  he 
also  translated,  in  connection  with  Isaac,  the 
patriikrob  of  Armenia,  the  Scriptures  from  the 
Syriac  into  Armenian.  When  the  Council  of 
EjiheNus  met  in  431,  Mestop  and  lonac  sent 
tH'o  of  their  pupils  to  that  assembly  to  reconnt 
the  progress  that  had  been  made  in  the  traos- 
liition  of  the  Scriptures.  The  members  of 
the  Council  sent  back  the  youths  with  a  com- 
plete copy  of  the  Septuagint  anil  the  Greek 
New  Testament  for  the  use  of  the  translators. 
On  receiving  this  welcome  gift,  Isaac  and  Mes- 
rop,  who  hail  produced  two  different  transla- 
ti.>ns  from  theSyriac,  nnw  addressed  themselves 
i'lc  the  third  time  to  the  formation  of  an  At- 
inenian  version.  They  found  themselves,  how- 
ever, iaipeded  hy  their  imperfect  acquaintance 
■with  the  Greek  laugnage,  and  accordingly  sent 
some  of  their  disciples  to  Alexandria  to  study 
the  language.  On  tho  return  of  these  yonng 
men,  one  of  whom  was  Sloses  Cheronensis,  the 
htHborian,  the  vork  of  Iranalation  was  recom- 
menced from  the  Greek.  A  recension  of  this  ver- 
sion is  said  by  some  authors  to  have  been  made 
by  Haitlio,  who  reigned  in  Lesaer  Armenia  fnim 
A.  D.  1221-70  ;  he  belonged  to  the  Eoman  Cath- 
olic Clinrch,  and  is  charj^ed  with  having  intro- 
duced corrnpt  leadings  from  the  Latin  Vulgate. 
Bat  this  Htateme[it  cannot  be  Bnbstantiated,  In 
tlie  seventeenth  century  us.  copies  of  tho  Ar- 
menian Scriptures  had  become  so  scarce  and  so 
ex[)eDNive,  tliat  a  council  of  Armenian  bishops, 
assembled  in  1602,  despatched  Oscan,  Bishop 
of  Eiivan,  to  Amsterdam,  wilh  the  view  of  pro- 
curiD)j  there  a  printed  edition  of  the  Armenian 
Scriptures.  It  appeared  in  1CC6.  A  reprint 
was  made  at  Constantinople  in  ITOS,  with  inar< 
ginal  readings  from  tho  Vulgate,  and  again  at 
Venice  in  1T33.  In  1775  a  body  of  learned  men 
st  Paris  undertook  a  new  and  corrected  edition 
of  the  .\raienian  Scriptures,  to  be  accompanied 
wilh  a  Latin  translation  One  oE  the  savants 
was  the  AbbS  Villefroy,  for  many  years  a  resi- 
dent among  the  Armenians.  Of  this  edition  the 
book  of  the  prophet  Hahakkuk  alone  appears 
to  have  been  published.  In  the  year  1787  the 
New  Testament  was  printed  at  Venice  under 
the  editorship  of  Zohrab,  an  Armenian  divine, 
from  Mss.  antborities,  and  it  was  reprinted  in 
180l>.  The  same  scholar  prepnredand  published, 
in  1805,  a  critical  edition  of  the  entire  Bible  at 
Venice,  at  the  espense  of  the  monks  of  the  Ar- 
menian convent  of  the  island  of  St.  Lazaius,  in 
the  Ugoons  of  Venice.  From  this  edition  the 
Psalms  were  published  very  often,  the  last 
edition  in  18oG,  The  New  Testament  was  pub- 
lished repeatedly,  lastly  in  1863  ;  the  Gospels 
alone  in  1869.  X  new  critical  edition  of  the  en^ 
tire  Scriptures  was  published  i^ain  in  1859.  Be 
si(]t>s  the  Venetian  editions,  the  Armenian  Bible 
was  j)ulilished  at  St,  Petersburg  in  1817  and  at 
Moscow  in  1843.  Some  years  ago  a  colony  of 
the  Mochitatista  established  a  printing  oftice  at 
Vienna  and  published  the  New  Testament  in 
1864.  Tlie  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Societj, 
which  circulates  the  Petersburg  and  Moscow 
editions,  has,  up  to  March  Slat,  1889,  disposed 
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of  nearly  36,000  portions  ot  the  Scriptures  in 
thnt  language.     (See  also  below.) 

2.  Araral  airmen ion.^This  dialect  is  used  in 
the  province  of  the  Caucasus.  Prior  to  the  year 
1833  no  version  of  any  part  of  the  fjcriplures 
into  this  dialect  \^as  extant.  In  the  latter  year 
the  translation  of  the  New  Testament  made  by 
the  German  missionary,  A.  H.  Diltrich,  of  the 
Basle  Missiouaiy  Society  at  Shnsliu,  vns printed 
at  SIoscow  at  the  expense  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society,  A  second  edition  fol- 
lowed. In  1844  the  Fsalms,  prepared  by  Ger- 
man missionaries,  were  j>ublisjied,  and  in  1879 
a  revised  edition  of  the  New  Testament  and 
Psalms  was  issued  by  the  above  Bible  Society. 
The  work  of  revision  was  undertaken  by  the 
Bev.  A.  Amirkbaniantz,  in  behalf  of  the  British 
nud  Foreign  Bible  Society,  and  carefully  ex- 
amined before  going  to  press  by  the  Kev.  Dr. 
Biggs,  a  missionary  of  the  A.  B.  C,  F.  M.  Mr. 
Amirkbaniantz,  in  behalf  of  the  BritiKh  Bible 
Society,  also  translated  the  Old  Testament,  and 
in  1883  the  entire  Bible  was  published  at  Con- 
stantinople. This  edition  has  been  undergoing 
a  careful  examination  by  the  translator  and  is 
now  2iBssiDg  through  the  press  at  Constantino- 
ple. Up  to  March  31st,  1889,  about  43,000  por- 
tions of  this  version,  either  in  parts  ot  as  a 
whole,  weri)  disposed  of.  whereas  of  the  edition 
with  Ihe  Ancient  Armenian  in  parallel  coliinins 
9,000  New  Testaments,  with  Psalms,  were  cir- 
culated. 

3,  Modern  ArmenUt/i. — The  learned  Armenian 
scholar,  Zohrnb, undertook,  at  the  instance  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  in  1821,  a 
Iranslation  of  the  New  Testament  into  Modern 
Armenian,  wiiich  waspniilisliedat  Paris  in  182-^, 
An  edition  revised  hy  Bev.  J,  B.  Adger  was 
published  at  Smyrna  in  1842,  Meanwhile  the 
American  missionaries  at  Smyrna,  Ihe  Bevs.  F. 
Ei^a  and  J,  B.  Adger,  had  commenced  a  traus. 
lation  of  the  Old  Testament  into  Modern  Ar- 
menian, which  was  printed  in  1845  at  Constnn. 
tinople.  This  edition  has  often  been  reprinted 
in  a  revised  form,  and  thousands  of  copies  dis- 
posed of  by  the  different  Bible  societies.  This 
was  again  revised  hy  Dr.  Bi^s,  and  published  in 
New  York  by  the  American  Bible  Society.  As 
education  spread  among  the  people  there  was  a 
constant  tendency  to  revert  to  the  simpltr  fotms 
of  the  ancient  language.  Annmberof  effr.rtswere 
made  to  adapt  the  language  of  the  Bible  to  the 
changing  style,  and  an  edhion  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment prepared  under  Dr.  Itiggs's  supcrvisicn 
was  published.  It  waa  found,  however,  that  while 
itprovedaeceptable  in certainseolions,  in  others 
it  waa  not  understood,  and  it  was  thought  best 
to  wait  untU  the  langiiage  should  become  more 
thoroughly  settled  in  its  forms.  Meanwhile  the 
demand  for  cheap(r  editions  of  the  Ancient  Ar- 
menian increased  to  such  a  degree  that  a  com- 
mittee was  formed  at  Constat; tinople,  consisting 
of  Dr.  Biggs  and  some  oE  the  most  eminent  na- 
tive Armenian  scholars,  1o  provide  an  edition 
upon  the  basis  of  the  different  editions  already 
published  In  accordance  with  tho  principle  of 
the  American  Bible  Society  to  always  base  their 
^  ersiona  upon  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  originals, 
there  are  references  to  mark  any  difference  be- 
tween the  Hebrew  and  tlie  Septuagint,  That 
committee  is  still  (1830)  continuing  its  work, 
which  IS  looked  upon  most  favorably  hy  all 
classe-i  of  Armenians.  I'nder  the  care  of  the 
Bev  Dr  Kifs^s  parts  of  tho  New  Testament  for 
the  use  of  the  blind  have  been  prepared  and 
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(^ecimen  verses.     Jotn  3  ;  16.) 
Aiicieitt. 
SJ^     of/tfufiu     u[,phu,ff     ^>. 

rifil'  fiLp  JpiuhHb  hut .     afi  uiJh^ 
iiuifu     np    ^uJt.uimuij  'jt    %ut^  tW 

jiut.htnlibtubuJbu  • 
Modem. 
■|>.^^»t,  np  |^Mi#//itu/4-  tubuflt^ 
"bP^O  u*Zb'"'p^P  JptiiU.  np  lip 
tipuiiffhi  Wpt^l$U''  tntiL-tuL.  np 
tuJiiU  liil  np  uiUnp  ^uiLutinui/ 
^dnpuni.^,  ^ojuiui  juiuftineua.^ 
l^tuU    Ijhuflto  .  nihililituj  : 

Alinen«»-Tlirklili.  See  Turkish  Lan- 
guage  and  Vers  ions. 

ArnistrOMS,  Ricliard,  b.  nt  JEcEwens- 
villa.  Pa.,  April  13th,  1805  ;  studiea  nt  Milturd 
Acnrleiny ;  griiiliinted  at  Dickinson  College,  I'eim- 
sylVHiiia.  1S28.  and  at  Fifiuceton  Theological 
Seininary,  1S30  ;  ordained  by  the  ProKhytery  of 
Baltimore,  aad  saileil  na  a  missioiinry  of  the 
Amecioiin  Board  fortlieHawiiiiftnlslandB.Norem- 
ber  aotb,  1831,  reaching  Honolulu,  Jlftv  IGtli. 
1832,  afl^rn  six  moatlin'  voyage.  At  a  meetint;  of 
the  misaion  in  April,  1833,  it  waadeeidefl  to  com- 
mence a  miaaion  at  the  Jtlarqiiesas  Islands,  and 
he  wna  nppointeil,  with  MeaKra.  Alexander  and 
P.irker,  to  that  field.  After  they  had  resided 
aeverai  months  on  NunLivB  Island,  they  were 
infortueil  thiit  Engliah  missiontiriea  were  on  the 
way  from  the  L,  JI.  S,  to  ooonpy  those  islands. 
It  vBM  therefore  decided  to  relinqaish  the  field 
and  return  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  Their 
residence  for  eifjlit  montha  among  Bava(?6s  and 
cannibals  was  one  of  great  danger  and  discom- 
fort. The  Prudential  Committee  approved  of 
their  decision.  Mr.  Armstrong'a  firat  atation 
after  his  return  was  at  ilaikn,  then  at  Wailnku 
on  Maui  from  1S35>40.  Heio  lie  had  a  parish 
of  25,000.  schools  with  1,700  children  to  ex- 
amine and  supply  with  teachers,  churcbea  to 
build,  and  in  vaciona  ways  he  identified  himaelE 
with  all  public  intereata.  In  1840  lie  was  re- 
moved to  Honolnlu  to  fake  chaise  of  Mr.  Bing. 
ham's  church,  where  he  remained  eight  yeara. 
Trie  large  stone  church  left  unfinished  he  com- 
pleted, planning  and  Buperintending  the  work. 
While  at  Honolulu  ha  was  called  to  a  ne«- sphere 
ot  service.  The  king  having  been  induced, 
thrnngh  the  inflnence  of  Meaara.  Eichacds, 
Armslrimi!,  and  Judd,  to  pass  an  act  granting 
his  aubjecta  undiBputed  rights  in  the  soil,  Mr, 
Armstcong  was  engaged  tor  many  montha  in 
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translating  the  proceedings  incident  to  it,  and 
even  in.  making  actual  surveys  of  the  lands  sub. 
ject  to  the  new  law.  During  the  four  yeara'  ab- 
sence of  Mr.  EichardH  (1842-41;)  on  a  mission  to 
secure  thenckiiowledgmeutof  the independeneo 
of  the  islands  by  Great  Britain,  Fntnoe,  and  the 
United  Slatea,  Mr,  Anustroug  was  really  the 
head  of  the  Department  o(  I'ublio  Instruction, 
the  whole  work  being  demised  and  snperintendtd 
by  him.  On  the  death  of  Mr.  Itichards,  in 
1817,  the  position  was  offered  to  Sir,  Aimationg 
by  the  king  and  privy  council.  Though  deeply 
interested  in  public  education,  he  hesitated  for 
several  reiisona  as  to  his  duty,  but  after  much 
cousideration,  in  view  of  the  importance  ot  the 
work  for  the  Intellectual,  moral,  and  religions 
welfare  of  the  people,  he  accepted  the  appoint- 
ment, believing  that  in  this  ofBce  ho  could  bs 
mote  useful  than  aa  paator  of  u  ainglo  chtirch. 
In  18S1  he  established,  at  a  cost  of  $10,000,  a 
royal  school  for  Ihe  education  of  young  chiefs, 
which  waa  opened  December  8th  with  thirty-five 
scholars.  He  aecured  the  Uev.  E.  (r.  liecbwith, 
a  graduate  oE  Williams  College,  as  principal. 
He  received  this  year  the  degree  of  D.D.  from 
the  Washington  and  Lee  X'niversity,  Virginia. 
From  1840-58  he  was  occupied  in  lecturing  on 
education,  auperviaing  the  five  hnndred  village 
achools,  the  seminary  at  Lahninalunn,  tha 
Royal  School  and  the  Hilo  Boarding  School, 
editing  the  pa}ier  In  the  native  langui^e,  at- 
tending nieetinga  ot  cabinet  and  privy  council. 
In  18-1.-)  at  his  recommendation  the  DepartuitnC 
of  I'ulilic  Tnatrnctiou  was  remodelled  and  placed 
under  a  Board  of  Education,  uhcu  he  ceased  to 
be  a  minister  of  the  crown,  and  heeame  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board.  In  IM-'iT  he  visited  the 
United  States  wiih  Uev.  E,  G,  Bet-kwilh,  I'reai- 
dent  of  Gahu  College,  to  secure  an  endowment 
for  the  college  ;  returning,  after  an  absence 
of  ai:L  montha,  Dr.  Amislrong's  useful  life  was 
snddenly  brought  to  a  close.  He  was  thrown 
from  his  horae,  and  after  a  fortnight  died  nt 
Honolnlu,  »e])t ember  23d,  1800. 

The  king,  Liholiho.  published  in  the  native 
paper  a  aketch  of  his  character  and  work,  ahich 
thus  cloaea  :  "  When  we  have  spoken  of  Dr. 
Armstrong  as  5Iini»ler  of  PnhUc  Instmction, 
and  aubaequently  I'reaident  of  tlie  Board  of 
Education,  we  have  bnt  partially  described  the 
important  offices  he  Jilled  or  dischai^-ed.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Honae  of  Nobtea  and  of 
tlie  King's  Privy  Council,  Secretary  of  the  Hoard 
ot  Trustees  of  Oaliu  College,  Trustee  of  the 
Queen's  Hospital,  nnd  executive  oftlcer  of  the 
Bible  and  Tract  Society,  and  deeply  interested 
in  developing  the  agricultural  resources  of  the 
kingdom.  Hia  accurale  knowledge  of  the  Ha- 
waiian language,  and  fhe  facility  witli  which  ha 
wielded  the  pen  of  a  translntor,  naturally  im- 
poaad  upon  him  an  Iniuiense  amount  of  toil 
and  perplexity.  Ha  has  always  been  connected 
with  some  newspaper  published  In  the  Hawaiian 
language,  and  was  continually  writing  for  its 
columns.  His  immediate  and  appropriate 
duties  were  connected  with  the  canae  of  educa- 
tion. All  the  schools  of  fhe  kingdoxn,  common, 
high,  and  collegiate,  came  under  hia  super- 
vision. His  annual  and  biennial  taporta,  pub- 
lished under  the  authority  of  ihe  government; 
afford  abundant  statiRlical  matter  to  show  that 
he  was  called  to  no  sinecure  office.  In  the  dis- 
chai^e  of  his  official  duties  he  waa  called  to 
make  frequent  tours  throughout  the  group.  Ho 
government  officer  or  missionary  was  brought 
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into  sneh  close  intimacy  with  the  nation. 
Tlioiigh  his  weak -day  duties  wera  bo  abundant 
nnd  oneroaa,  he  never  spared  LiujseU  a^  a  min- 
ister ot  the  Gospel.  He  was  su  elonuant 
preacher  iii  the  Hawaiian  hingut^ge,  and  iilivaya 
listened  to  with  deep  interest  by  the  people. 
Nenrly  every  Sabbath  his  voice  was  lo  be  heard 
in  some  one  OH  the  pulpits  o£  the  kingdom." 

Crovecttor  Tolioek,  of  Peuasylvania,  writes  : 
"I  ri^'ret  that  I  cannot  do  full  justice  to  the 
memory  of  one  who,  in  my  youth,  was  most 
highly  esteemed  by  me.  His  manVy  virtues,  his 
noble,  generous,  and  Christian  character,  ns  u 
young  man  and  a  student,  remain  indelibly  im- 
pressad  on  my  mind.  Under  his  caro  and  in 
his  ooinpany  I  went  to  Princeton  to  enter  col- 
lie. He  was  a  kind  and  careful  protector,  and 
often  visited  me  at  my  rooms,  his  cheerful  prea- 
enoe  drivinj;  away  Iiomesickaess,  and  making 
ma  reali/a  tlia  value  of  a  friendship  that  wells 
np  from  a  warm  Christian  heart." 

Genaial  MarshalE,  formerly  in  Hawaii,  says  : 
"  I{is  enitrgy,  foresight,  and  tact  gave  A  new  im- 
pulse to  the  whole  school  system  of  the  islands. 
He  e^tublishi^d  the  first  industrial  school,  and 
(hat  Hawaiian  school  was  tbe  inspiratiou  of 
his  son's  graml  work  at  Hampton  Institnte.  As 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Education  of 
the  Hiwaiian  Lanislature,  I  was  brought  into 
intimate  rehitions  with  Dr.  Armstrong,  and 
often  had  occasion  to  admire  bis  sagacity,  pru- 
dence, and  executive  ability  in  performing  the 
difficult  duties  of  his  ofQce." 

ProfasKor  Lyman  says  :  "  His  Btrict  enforce- 
ment o(  Christian  morality,  without  respect  of 
persons,  even  to  the  excommunication  of  tlie 
reigning  ipieen  from  liis  Church,  showed  a  cour- 
age and  strength  ot  character,  coupled  with  wis- 
dom, which  wall  fitted  him  for  his  responsible 
position.  His  whole  heart  and  soul  were  ob- 
viously in  his  work." 

Arni,  North  Acoot  district,  Madras,  South 
India,  south  of  Arkadu.  Ciimate,  tropical. 
Popahition  (1881),  4813,  Hindus.  Moslems,  and 
a  lew  Christians.  Language,  Tamil,  Telngu, 
and  Hindustani.  Mission  station  of  tbe  Re- 
formed (Dutch)  Church  in  America  (1854);  1 
missionary  and  wife,  21  native  helpers,  13  out- 
stations,  203  members,  11  schools,  356  scholars, 

Ariio,  one  of  the  Ratah  Islands,  which  form 
the  eastern  chain  of  the  Marshall  Islands,  Mi- 
cronesia ;  has  3,001)  inbabitants,  of  whom  one- 
halt  are  Christians  under  native  direction. 

Ariiol'o  (F.  S.)  Garciignnzc  KIlNiiiioii, 

Conlrill  Africa.  An  independent  mission, 
repre.teniad  in  England  by  Sli'.  John  Mercer, 
29  Queen's  Koad,  Southport.  —  Mr,  Ariiofs 
work  in  Africa  is  one  at  the  many  results  of 
Livingstone's  last  visit  to  Scotland.  Altboi^h 
a  very  small  boy  at  the  time  he  heard  them, 
Arnot  never  forgot  the  words  which  Livingstone 
nttered  at  a  distribution  of  prizes  at  a  school  in 
Hamilton  {Livingstone's  own  town).  They 
awakened  in  him  a  strong  desire  to  go  to  Africa, 
which  never  ceased  or  altered,  but  grew  in  in- 
tensity, until  it  became  the  fined  parpose  of  his 
life.  One  by  one  difSculties  and  obstacles  were 
moved  out  ot  bis  way,  and  after  acquiring  in 
medical  study,  in  the  carpenter's  shop,  and  at 
tbe  blacksmith's  foi^e,  preparation  for  mission- 
ary labor  among  savage  tribes,  he,  with  a  fel- 
low-worker, Donald  Grahom,  sailed  from  Lon- 
don for  Natal,  July  ITth,  1381,  reaching  the 
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port  of  Durban,  August  2flth,  Mr.  Graham's 
health  having  failed,  be  remained,  by  advice  of 
his  iilij-sieian,  at  Satal.  but  Mr,  Arnot  proceeded 
to  Maritzburg.  His  subsequent  journeys  across 
the  continent,  graphically  described  in  bis  let- 
ters and  diaries,  have  resulted  in  the  accom- 
plishment of  much  pioneering  missionary  work, 
the  benefit  o£  which  will  be  reaped  by  those 
who  shall  come  after,  and  the  esbiblishnient  of 
a  misiiion  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  Congo 
Free  State,  among  the  sources  ot  the  Congo,  in 
the  Garenganze  country.  After  years  o(  bard 
travel  through  the  Zambesi  and  Barotse  districts, 
Mr,  Arnot  has  found  Ihis  location  suitable  for 
tbe  residence  of  Europeans,  and  has  succeeded 
in  huilding  stations ;  but  the  immense  distanca 
from  the  coast,  and  the  absence  of  a  connecting 
chain  of  stations,  make  the  difflinilties.  dangers, 
and  expenses  /ery  great.  Other  missionaries 
have  joined  Mr,  Amut.  and  Messrs.  Swan  and 
Faulkner  are  now  in  the  Garenganze  conntry, 
while  Mr,  Arnot  lins  been  establishing  a  station 
at  Uih£,  which  is  a  great  caravan  centre,  and  is 
upon  one  of  the  main  routes  across  the  conti- 
nent, chiefly  with  a  view  of  forwarding  supplies 
to  those  farther  inland  ;  but  tbe  latest  news  re- 
ceived indicates  that  he  and  his  wife,  with  his 
new  helpers,  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  making 
their  way  hack  from  Bibe  to  join  their  col- 
luagues  in  Garenganze. 

In  his  seven  years'  preparatory  work,  Mr, 
Arnot  has.  like  Livingstone,  gained  the  esteem 
and  respect  of  the  natives  to  a  remarkable  de- 
gree, and  the  results  of  this  are  now  appearing 
in  the  proj^ress  of  tbe  evangelistic  work  now 
tboraughly  established  in  Garenganze. 

Arorie,  one  of  tbe  Gilbert  Islands,  l^Iicro- 
nesia ;  a  mission  station  of  the  L.  SI,  S. 

AlWUCB,  a  town  of  Central  Trinidad,  east 
of  Port  of  Spain  and  northeast  of  San  Fernan- 
do. Mission  station  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
Cburch  of  Scotland  ;  one  missionary  and  wife, 
144  church  members. 

ArtliingtOII  iStanUit  Pool),  a  station  of  the 
Baptist  Missionary  Society  (England)  m  the 
Congo  Free  tjtate.  West  Africa,  near  Leopold- 
ville. 

Am,  one  ot  the  Moluccas,  East  Indies. 
Population.  15.1100.  among  whom  4(10  are  Chris- 
tians in  4  congregations,  with  a  church  at 
Wokan  under  the  Dutch  Missionary  Society. 

Afialta,  a  town  on  the  Niger,  above  its  delta, 
in  West  Africa.  It  is  situated  on  the  right 
shore,  and  forms  the  starting  point  for  Ubulu, 
Benin,  and  Joruba.  X  station  of  the  C.  JL  S., 
with  1  native  pastor  and  412  catechumens, 

AkuiinoI,  a  town  in  tbe  Calcotia  district, 
Bengal.  Mission  station  of  the  Methodist  Epis* 
copal  Church,  North  ;  one  missionary. 

Ashuiltl  Version.     See  Otshi. 

ANiiapnra,  in  the  district  of  Ajmpra,  Raj- 
putana.  Mission  station  ot  the  United  Presby- 
terian Church  of  Scotland. 

A»lia  Minor. —Originally  confined  to  a 
small  section  on  the  border  of  tbe  .Sgean,  the 
term  has  come  to  include  that  portion  of  Asiatic 
Turkey  lying  between  the  Black  Sea  on  tbe 
north  and  the  Mediterranean  on  the  south,  tbe 
Marmora  and  .^gean  seas  on  the  west,  and  tbe 
Euphrates  Valley  on  the  east.  This  last  boun- 
dary is  very  vague,  as  the  Euphrates  is  very  tor- 
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tiiona  in  its  coarse  It  is,  howeTet  suffioientlT 
accurate  for  praedcftl  parposes  For  fuller  de 
Bcriptiori,  neu  nrtltle  on  Inrki^j  Tlie  mission 
work  in  Asia  Miuor  is  almost  entire]?  that  of 
the  A.  B.  C   F   M 

Asislppi  {tvmlg  Lnk-)  n  r  M  S  station  in 
SiiflkHtclieBiiu  ilisina,  Miuitnbft  rniKirta  orcu 
pied   in    1K7j        lius    tLreb    liuudred    members 

AgSBiii,  a  province  of  Biiti^h  India  ceded 
to  the  Eflit  IndiiiD  (jovcrnment  by  the  King  of 
Burma  in  1626,  aad  annexed  to  Bengal  till  ItjTl 
is  now  an  independent  province,  reaponaible 
only  to  the  GoTeiuor-Gener.i!  ot  Indin.  Its  area 
is  55,384  square  miles— iilioiit  the  same  as  (tint 
of  the  State  of  Ohio.  Its  population,  in  18S1, 
WHS  4,897,046,  or  about  105.4  to  tlia  aijnnre  mile. 
It  is  now  considerably  lai^et.  It  lies  betveen  the 
parallels  of  24=  80'  and  28'  15'  :N.  latitude,  and 
between  the  merijiana  of  80'  and  0(1'  50'  of  £. 
longitude  from  Greenwich.  It  lias  been  cus- 
tomary with  ivrilera  on  Ijontheaatern  Aaia  to 
apenk  at  Assam  ns  afiording  convenient  nccess 
from  Burma  to  Tibet  and  Southwestern  China 
by  crossing  at  aome  iow  passes  the  wall  of  loft}' 
mountains  from  8,0OU  to  10,01)0  feet  in  height 
which  sei>arata  Assam  and  Burma,  and  the  fact 
that  the  SingphoB,  or  Hingpana,  Hecee  Jiill 
tribes,  inhabited  both  the  northern  and  southern 
facea  of  the  range,  was  adduced  to  jirove  the 
possibility  o£  opening  this  way  to  China  ;  but  a 
glance  at  the  pliysical  get^rnphj  of  the  two 
countries  i.i  suuiuient  to  show  that  such  a  re- 
sult is  iuipnkctk-able.  Burma  belongs  to  the 
Itawa.li  system,  and  the  Imwadl,  the  Sitang, 
the  Solwen,  and  the  Meinam  rivers,  whoAc 
Hources  are  grouped  together  in  Southwestern 
China,  are  separated  by  thia  mountain  wall 
from  Assam,  which  belongs  eKclasively  to  the 
Brahmaputra  system,  and  is  dntincd  by  the 
Brahmaputra,  the  Jumna,  thellegna,  thoSnruia, 
and  their  afllaents,  and  these  livers  fall  into 
that  vast  alluvial  delta  known  as  the  Sunder- 
bunds,  which  e^ttenda  from  Cliittagong  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Hoocly.  The  debouchure  of  the 
two  river  systems  is  more  thaa  COO  milea  apart. 
In  a  condition  of  greater  civilization,  and  with 
the  cinaent  of  the  Burmese  and  Chinese  na- 
tionalities, it  might  be  possible,  though  at  an 
enorinona  expense  and  much  of  the  way  at  very 
high  grade:!,  to  extend  a  railway  from  Rangoon 
to  the  Chinese  border,  tip  the  valley  of  the  Ira- 
wadi  ;  but  where  would  be  the  use  ?  Fast 
ateamera  can  ascend  the  Brahmaputra  to 
Sadiya,  or  the  Irawndi  to  Bham.i,  and  from 
either  town  China  can  be  reached  by  railroads 
ur  good  liighwnys  whenever  that  country  is 
leady.  and  njt  sooner ;  but  communication 
from  Burma  to  Assam  and  tlience  to  China  will 
be  a  very  difficult  and  unprofitable  task.  On 
the  other  hand,  communiealionbetween  Eastern 
Bengal  and  Assam  is  easy. 

The  country  consists  of  two  extensive  river 
valleya  and  three  ranges  of  mounlains.  At  the 
nortii.  Bhutan  occupies  the  soatliern  slope  of 
the  Himalaya  Mountaina,  and  tlie  somewhat 
lower  range  which  overlooks  the  wide  and  fer- 
tile valley  of  the  Brahmaputra,  The  valley  of 
this  great  river  extends  from  Sadiya  in  the  east 
to  the  foot  o£  the  Garo  Hills,  where  the  river 
turns  to  the  south.  The  right  bank  U  level, 
and  has  broad  fertile  Unds,  densely  inhabited  ; 
the  left  bank  is  crowded  by  a  range  of  hills  or 
mountains  of  moderate  elevation,  named,  mostly 
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from  the  tnbea  that  occupy  them,  the  (lair,, 
the  Khasia  lOossya),  and  Jyntia  hilH  the  Aii 
Naga,  Vngami  Naga,  and  Singpiio  hills  ;  and  in 
the  snony  rai^e  wUeie  the  head- waters  o I  some 
of  the  tributariesof  the  Bralitunpntra  have  their 
source  the  hills  and  mountains  are  ooeapieil  by 
the  great  Mishmi  tribe,  llieKhamtis  and  others. 
The  comparatively  level  and  broad  valley  ex- 
tending from  the  riglit  bani  of  the  Bndimapntra 
IS  mostly  occupied  by  the  Assamese,  the  liiliu){ 
race  They  have  also  scveriil  cities  ond  towns 
on  the  left  hank  ;  but  the  hills  and  mountains, 
which  are  ranged  along  and  near  the  left  bank, 
and  which  form  the  strong  and  nearly  impene- 
trable barriera  against  Northern  linrma,  are  In- 
habited by  the  tribes  we  have  named  and  other 
smaller  tribes,  most  of  them  independent  and 
generally  warlike.  Southwest  of  these  hilts  lies 
the  valley  of  the  Burma,  a  larce  tributary  stream 
Hawing  into  the  Megna,  one  of  the  delta  branches 
of  the  Jumna  or  Brahmaputra.  This  vidley  is 
broad,  well  watered,  and  fertile.  The  Khasia 
and  jyntia  hills  overlook  it.  It  has  been 
claimed,  till  within  a  few  years  past,  as  a  ];  art  oE 
the  Eastern  Bengal  plains,  but  the  Indian  Gov- 
ernment has  now  triinsforred  thia  whole  valloy 
lo  the  Assam  province,  to  which  it  properly  be- 

The  Feoplf.—The  ruling  class,  the  Assamese, 
hold  very  similar  relations  ta  the  hill  tribes  of 
Assam  aa  the  Biirmans  do  to  the  hill  tribes  of 
that  country.  They  are  of  different  race,  habits, 
and  religion.  The  Assamese  are  believed  to  he 
allied  to  the  Slians,  though  perhapa  remotely. 
They  were  formerly  Bnildhists,  hut  about  tlie 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  having  sought 
the  protection  of  Bengal,  they  became  Biidt- 
maniats,  and  have  odoiiled  tlie  entire  Brabmnnist 
system— divinities,  caste,  idol  worship,  and  all. 
They  have  abandoned  their  religion  slowly,  but 
there  are  nearly  a  thousand  of  them  now  who 
profess  Christianity.  Their  language,  though 
originally  of  the  I'ali  stock,  lins,  by  the  adop- 
tion of  Bralimanism  by  the  Assamese,  and  their 
intimate  association  with  Eastern  Bengal, 
acquired  a  large  infusion  of  Bengali.  It  is  not 
a  difHonlt  langui^^,  and  the  Scriptures  ate  now 
translated  into  it.  The  hill  tribes,  which  in 
the  aggi'egate  outnumber  the  Assamese,  are,  be- 
ginning with  the  Chinese  frontier  on  the  norlh- 
east  :  the  Miahmies ;  the  Khamtis,  said  to  be  of 
the  Tai  or  Shan  family,  who  are  most  numerous 
•m  the  Chinese  side  of  the  mountains  ;  the 
Singphoa  iSing.paus).  who  are  found  in  largo 
numbers  also  on  the  Burnieso  aide  of  the  moun- 
tains ;  the  Aror  (Ah-roor) ;  the  Angami  Nagas, 
the  Ai'i  Nogaa,  the  Lhota  Niigas,  the  Kacharis, 
or  Kosaris,  north  of  the  Brahmaputra ;  the 
Mikirs,  in  the  hills  near  Nowgoi^  ;  the  Garos, 
of  several  chins ;  and  on  the  slojiea  of  the  Ehtisia 
and  Jyntia  (Jain-tee-a)  hills,  looking  toward  the 
Surma  Valley,  the  Khasis  and  Jyntia  Iribes, 
and  still  another  tribe  of  Nagos,  ore  found.  To 
these  must  be  added  the  Kohls,  a  Hindu  tribe 
frum  Chotia  Nagpur,  in  Central  India,  who  have 
been  brought  by  the  Assamese  (F.nnlisll}  Gov- 
ernment into  Assam  to  work  in  the  tea  gardens. 
It  is  said  that  there  are  over  250,000  of  them 
now  in  Assam. 

It  is  believed  that  some  ot  the  lai^cst  of  these 
tribes  are  either  closely  afiilinted  to  hill  tribes 
in  Burma,  or  perhaps  identical  with  them  ;  thia 
is  very  probable  in  regai-d  to  the  Singphoa 
of  Assam  and  Cliittagong,  end  the  Kuch'ina 
(Kakhyena)  of  Upper   Burma  ;   also  the  iMagas 
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iuA  the  Lb  ins  (Khjcns)  ot  Luniia 
natter  nf  great  iiumeiit  tn  ths  mi'j 
niio  ftre  iittempting  ilie  convcreion 
of  th^go  tnlies  nud  transiatmg  tba  Ijcriptnies 
into  theiT  languuge'i  in  the  tvo  coantneH  Of 
thu  lubes  naiiied  above,  tbe  Khanitis,  Sing- 
phos  the  Angaiiii  aad  Lhota  Nagas,  tbe  Kn. 
oLans,  or  Kowins,  the  Mikirs,  the  Gnros 
eapec!ial1>  oE  the  uortheru  Blopa  of  the  Unto 
HilU,  nnd  the  Koblu  have  been  receiving  (  hris 
tian  inslrnction  from  the  missionaries  of  the 
Auiencim  Bapliat  UiB&ionnry  Union  \%liite 
the  Giiros  of  the  sonthem  slope  the  Khifis 
the  T^ntia  (Jim  tue  al  the  Lohappa  Nagas  and 
the  Tipperah,  fis  well  as  the  Asiaraeiio  and 
Kohls  of  the  Surma  Valley,  are  under  the  care 
of  tbe  Welsh  Calviniatic  ftlethodist  Foreicn 
Missionary  Sooiet;  ot  Englaud.  Tlie  S  F  G 
ineliide  16  in  their  diocese  of  Catciittn.  b  td 
not  appear  to  have  expended  much  labo  t 

Vlhnate  aiid  Sbif.^-Assam  is  wholly  wit  th 
north  temperate  zone,  thoagh  in  the  siiht  [  I 
part  of  it.  Its  location  and  the  high  li  11  d 
mountains  which  cover  so  lai^e  a  portio  E  t 
surface   shottid  make  it  heftllhy,  but  it  t 

HO.     In  the  valleys  there  ace  marshy  lund         d 
the  fickle,  moist,  and  variable  temporatur     w  th 
its  terrible  cold  and  it«  fervid  heat,  ha 
dured  it  particularly  fatal  to  a  large  propo  t 
of    the  Earopeana   and  Americans   wh      h 
spent  much  time  there.     It  is  frequently        I   1 
by  the  cholera,  and  both  acute  and  chro        I 
eiiiies  of  the  liver  prevail.     Of  late  ye        th 
constrnction  of  good  roads  and  the  drai  &e      f 
the  marshes  for  the  estahiishment  of  t      g 
dens  has  somewhat  improved  the  health    1  th 
country. 

Much  oE  the  soil  is  fertile,  and  the  fo  t  h  II 
have  proved  admirably  adapted  to  Ibe       It 
oE  tea.    The  attention  of  English  capital    t 
directed  to  the  country  for  the  cnltivat  ( 

the  tea  shrub  as  early  as  1830.  and  after     1     g 
series  of  experiments  and  manj'  failure      I 
have  at  last  succeeded  in  producing  th    fl       b 
teas  in  the  world,  and,  in  1BB9,  marketed  6a 
000  owt.  of  tea.     Tbe  average  price  in  C  I     t 
is  ei^ht  annas  (twenty-two  and  a  halE  cent  )  p 
pound.     They  employ  about  250.000  persons  in 
th        te     ga  d  tly  K  hi         Tb       th 

prod  n  tt  p  1  t     1 

Tl      f        t      f         h  111  b 

0  M     1  pp  d         ralk    d      f 


n  b 


th 
I  pb     t 


Th  1      m     y  pjtl  I  p 

Tl  t    mp    t     t  i      p    d        g   1    t     t 

Ch  ISlh  hSm\ll 

dbbK  dLI      1  EnlmA 

sam      Th    B        1        p  t  1  h  11  m  11 

tow  tl      Ij  (J        tee    h)  H  11         Th 

th     p         pit  S   1  y    (So    d  1) 

I)  b  g  h  J  p  S  bs^  L  k  mp  N 
gong,  Tezpur,  Kohima,  Wohka,  Gauhati,  the 
chief  city  of  the  Brahmapatra  Valley  ;  Gonl- 
paca  (Gow-al  pah-rah)  and  Turn,  in  the  Brah- 
maputra Valley  ;  and  Sylhet  (chief  city  of  the 
Surma  Valleyl,  Gherrapoonjee,  Non-Klow,  8il- 
char.  Slymenaing,  and  Jumalpoor,  in  the  Surma 

Hellions. — The  Assamese,  as  we  hiive  said, 
though  not  Hindus,  are  Brabmnns,  having 
adopted  that   system   ot  religion  since  about 


17i  1  They  arc  rigid  adlieccnts  to  caste.  The 
Kohls  as  a  Hmdn  tribe,  are  also  Brabmans. 
One  or  two  of  the  hill  tribes  on  the  north  of 
the  Brahmaputra,  Bolably  tlio  Kacharis  (Ko 
sans)  and  several  of  the  Bhotan  hill  tribes 
bordering  on  Assam  at  (he  north,  aro  Sloham- 
medans  The  greater  part  of  the  hill  liibes, 
incladitii:!  all  those  aonth  oE  the  great  river— the 
Garos,  Nagas,  Khasis,  Mikirs.  Singphos,  etc.— 
are  demon  worshippers,  making  ofEerings  to  Ihe 
notb  Of  demons,  to  induce  them  not  to  injure 
them  They  believe  in  n  living  Supreme  Being, 
tbe  Creator,  but  Ihink  He  is  loo  much  occupied 
nith  the  vast  affairs  of  the  universe  to  care  for 
human  beings,  and  loo  nierciful  to  punish  them 
for  8JH thing  they  liuve  done  or  may  do  ;  and  so 
they  do  not  offer  Him  any  worship  or  reverence. 
Th  y  bel  d  mly  in  a  future  life,  hut  not  in 

Bt  t  t  war  I  or  pnnishnients.  In  general 
th  llg  1   lief  is  substantially  the  same 

th  th  I  f  th  hill  tribes  of  Burma.  The 
t   b  1 1     he  Chinese  have  adopted  from 

th       so         d       of  ancestral  worship. 

M  i    am. —The  first  miFsion  com. 

m     eel  h  ts  that  of  tbe  American  Baptist 

M  ssi        y  U      D.  establislied  in  183G  at  the 

1     tat  E  Captain,  afteiward   Major  Jen- 

k)       th   BntJ  hdeputy  commissionerloAssam, 

E  gre  t  piety  and   benevolence,   who 

ff      1    f  h        wn  means  a  considerable  sum 

to       d  th         p  nse  of  such  a  mission  to  tbe 

h    th  1      h  s  chaise.     The  first  mission- 

es  w         It        Nathan   Brown,   an    eminent 

m  V       d  scholar,   who  had   begun  his 

}  I  f      n  Burma,   and  Mr.,  afterward 

1        O   T  C  tt    ,  a  printer.     The  first  stalion 

t  Sad  i        eat  tbe  northeast  frontier  o£ 

A  sa        It  4)0  miles  from  the  Burman  capi- 

1  d  Im  t  00  from  Yunnan,  the  capital  of 
th    p  f  the  same  name  in  Southwest 

CI  Tl      t    be  to  whom  they  were  desig- 

t  1  th    Kbamtifl,  a  hill  tribe  who  occn- 

p  ed  b  lb     d       f  the  lofty  range  which  sepa- 

t   1  A  f     u  China,   though  tbe  greater 

p    t  II      Chinese  side   and  communi- 

t  tl      mountain  wall  was  very  diffi- 

It      d  d     g        a.    The  geography  and  ethnol- 

Ojpj  of  this  region  was  not  well  understood,  and 

th        yage  up  tbe  tortuous   Brahmapntra  was 

d    gly     tedious,     occupying     over     four 

m     th      in   the  native  boats.      The   mlssion- 

i  h  wever,  entered  npoa  their  work  with  it 
t  h  art,  and  finding  that  there  whs  little  to 
b  d  among  the  Khamtis,  Ibey  turned  their 
tt  t  n  to  the  Assamese  and  Shans  in  and 
d  Siidija.  Dr.  Brown  was  a  remarkable 
I  g  t  and  in  n  very  short  time  he  had  pre- 
p  d  ligious  primers  and  copies  o(  the  Gos- 
pt  Khamti.  Shan,  and  Assamese,  The  wives 
E  th  missionariea  established  schools  for  As- 
and  Shan  ohildT'>n,  which  were  well  at- 
t  1  d  In  July,  1837,  they -were  re-enforced  by 
t  m  e  mismonaries  and  their  wives,  but  one 
f  th  missionaries,  Rev.  Mr.  Thomas,  was 
k  11  d  by  a  falling  tree  within  sight  oE  Sadiya. 
Missionary  operations  were  commenced  among 
the  Singphos.  and  an  attempt  was  made  to  leach 
them  from  Burma  by  way  ot  the  Irawadi  by 
Dr.  Kincnid,  but  this,  like  nil  subsequent  at- 
tempta,  proved  iinauccessfnl.  On  January  28th 
1839,  an  insurrection  ot  the  Khamtis  com- 
menced  with  an  attack  on  Sadiya,  which  neces- 
sitated thi  removal  ot  the  missionaries  to  Jai- 
pur. aconsidpraWe  town  on  one  of  ihe  soulhern 
affluents  ot  Ihe  Brahmapntra,  and  Sir.  Bronson. 
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one  oE  the  misnioaaiieB,  nitli  his  fnmily,  re- 
moved to  the  hills  to  Inbor  Among  the  Nagns, 
one  of  the  hill  tribes.  This  slntion  proved  un- 
henlthj,  tind  be  was  forced  to  fall  back  on  Jai- 
pur, where  his  sister,  a  promising  young  missioD- 
ury,  fell  a  victim  to  the  monntain  fever.  Jajpnr 
was  ftbandoned  from  its  unhealtbiness  and 
other  causes,  aod  Sibsagar,  on  the  Dheeko 
River,  a  sonthern  afflnent  of  the  Brahniapntm, 
was  selected.  This  is  now  the  chief  ton'ii  io 
Eastern  Assam,  and  is  still  a  station  of  the  A. 
B.  M.  U.  Jaipnc  was  stiJl  retalnei]  as  a  station 
for  some  time,  but  eventnally  given  up  in  conse- 
qiienoe  of  the  raids  of  the  bill  tribes.  For  the 
snbaequeDt  establishment  oC  stations  at  Now. 
gong,  on  important  town  of  Central  Assam  ; 
GfLuhati,  the  chief  city  of  Western  Assam  ;  Go- 
alpara,  still  farther  west,  on  the  Brahiiiapiitra  ; 
Tara,  the  principal  town  among  the  Garo  Hills  ; 
Mohing,  a  station  in  the  Nnga  Hills,  south  of 
SibsHgor  ;  Kohima,  the  chief  town  of  the  An- 
gam  Xigas.  southeast  of  Nowgong,  and  Wokha, 
the  government  station  for  the  Lhota  Nagaa, 
abu'.it  midway  between  Kohima  and  Molnng, 
we  must  refer  to  History  of  American  Baptist 
Uissionary  Union,  Assam  Missions.  A  Few 
notes  la  r^ard  to  the  three  missions  which  have 
grown  out  of  the  one  original  mission  are  in 
place  here.  The  station  nC  Nowgong  was  first  es- 
tablished in  \M1  hy  Mr,  Bronson.  The  first  As- 
saioese  convert  was  baptized  the  same  yeor.  In 
1812  a  school  was  opened  there,  with  eighty 
pupils,  and  in  1843  the  Nowgong  Orphan  Insti- 
tution was  established,  which  for  uiany  years 
was  the  means  of  doing  much  good.  It  was  given 
up  in  1S56.  The  station  at  (ianhali  was  com- 
menced by  Mr.  Barker  in  1843.  There  were 
verv  few  converts,  and  these  Assamese  only,  till 
1846.  Prom  this  time  till  1853  there  were  fre- 
qnent  accessions  to  the  chnrches  in  Sibsagar, 
Nowgong,  and  Gtvahati,  mostly  Assamese,  with  a 
very  tew  Kacharis  and  Nagas.  In  18<i3  the  first 
of  the  Ciaros,  the  fiercest  of  the  Hill  tribes,  was 
haptized,  and  soon  became  a  missionaiy  to  his 
tribe.  Tbe  same  year  one  of  the  Mikits  was 
baptized.  From  these  the  good  work  spread 
with  great  rapidity  till  in  the  cliurehes  of  the 
Garo  Association,  in  1877,  there  were  617  mem- 
bers. In  January,  1889,  there  wei-e  10  Garo 
churches  in  Tura  and  its  out-stations,  with 
1,117  communicants,  and  Sl>  schools,  with 
1,0G(I  pupils.  The  advance  in  the  year  1880  has 
been  very  great-  Sis  of  these  churchec  were 
Bfllf -sup porting,  and  were  active  in  general  be- 

The  Kohls  (Hindus  from  Chotia  Nagpur,  in 
Central  Bengtil,  who  were  employed  in  tbe  tea 
gardens)  began  to  attract  attention  in  1874. 
They  ate  mostly  in  the  district  of  Sibsagor. 
Though  Brahmans,  some  of  them  had  heard  oE 
Christ  from  Lutheran  missionaries  in  their 
home  in  Bengal,  and  in  Assam  they  were  ready 
to  accept  Him  There  are  no«  two  or  three 
large  churches  of  these  people  and  thei  have  a 
misEionarj  to  themselves  There  have  been 
some  conversions  among  the  llikirs  whi  are 
best  reached  from  Nowgong  Though  there 
was  considerable  promise  among  the  Ivacha 
Tis  north  of  the  Brahmaputra  the  ai^cessions 
from  that  tribe  have  not  been  large  Work 
was  (.nmmenced  among  the  Nagas  as  early  as 
1840  but  without  much  result  till  1S71  when 
Rev  E  ■R  Clark  made  a  tour  of  the  hilla 
There  arc  at  least  three  distinct  tribes  of  !NagaB 
in  these  hills— the  Aj  Nsgas,  tbeAngami,  and 


the  Lhota  Nagas.  There  av 
ing  among  each,  and  the  work  has  become  so 
extensive  and  important  that  the  tJii'ce  stations. 
Molung.  Kohima,  and  Woklin,  liavo  been  con- 
stituted a  separate  mission.  As  yet  tlie  mem- 
bership is  not  large,  hardly  reaching  one  liun. 
dred  in  tbe  three  stations,  but  the;?  have  many 
schools,  and  the  outlook  is  promising.  The 
Oaros  are  now  set  oS  as  a  separate  mission,  and 
outnumber  both  the  otliers.  The  Assamese 
churches  number  IC,  and  tlieir  members  in 
January,  188!>,  were  777.  There  should  he 
laborers  among  the  Bingpbos,  from  whom  a 
harvest  might  he  reached  ;  but  Assam  Baptist 
missions  have  always  labored  nndec  two  difS- 
culties— a  lack  ot  a  sufficient  number  of  mis- 
sionaries and  the  insalubrity  of  its  climate, 
which  has  cut  o9  so  many  of  their  earnest 
workers  in  their  prime,  and  has  greatly  rednced 
the  membership  of  their  churches.  The  Bap- 
lists  are  not  the  only  denomination  who  have 
essayed  missionary  work  in  Assam,  thougli  in 
the  valley  of  the  Brahmaputra  they  have  had 
no  rivals  save  the  Roman  Catholics  and  (he 
Mohammedans,  except  the  Society  for  the  Propa- 
gation of  the  Gospel,  which  has  established 
some  schools  in  Gouhali.  But  in  tbe  Surma 
Yalle,v  and  the  liills  north  and  north^cest  of  it 
the  Welsh  Calvinistio  Methodist  Missionary 
Societv  has  conducted  a  verv  successful  mission 
since  1841.  (See  Welsh  Calvinistic  Methodist 
Foreign  Missionary  Society,  Mission  in  North- 
eastern Bengal.)  The  Society  have  only  one 
other  mission,  that  to  the  Bretons  in  the  north 
of  Franca.  Their  missions  in  the  valley  of  the 
Surma  (Soornia)  nra  now  divided  into  eight 
stations  or  districts— viz.,  Cherrapoonja,  Shil- 
long,  the  present  capital  of  Assam,  in  the  Jyntia 
Hills  ;  Sheila,  Mawphlong,  Khadsau-phra,  Jo- 
wai,  Shang-poong,  and  tlie  Sylhet  district,  the 
w-estem  headquarters  of  the  tea  production. 
Their  converts  have  been  mostly  among  the 
Khasis,  Jyntia  and  Southern  Garo  tribes,  with 
n  few  of  the  Angami  Kagas.  They  report,  in 
1888,  8  stations,  18  foreign  workers — 8  of  them 
females  ;  302  native  workers  (209  males  and  03 
females),  G,51i)  adherents,  1,389  communicants, 
1,179  candidates  or  probationers,  1,833  baptized 
children,  120  day  schools,  8,833  day  scholars, 
119  Sabbath -schools,  with  5,899  scholars.  Na- 
tive oontrlbntiona,  S2,4O0.  They  have  lost  many 
inissioiinrieshysickness  and  death.  This  region 
is  claimed  by  the  S.  P.  G,  as  part  of  the  diocese 
of  Calcutta,  and  we  believe  they  have  schools 
at  Sylhet  and  Shillong. 

Assam. — The  language  spoken  in  Assam, 
a  province  snbject  Io  tlie  Bengal  presidency, 
belongs  to  the  India  branch  of  the  Aryan  family 
of  languages.  A  translalion  of  the  Scriptures 
into  this  language  was  commenced  at  Serampore 
in  1811  and  completed  in  1815.  when  the  first 
two  Gospels  were  printed.  The  New  Testament 
was  finished  in  1819,  and  the  Old  Testament 
published  in  1833.  The  version  belonging  to 
those  which  have  not  been  found  oE  permanent 
value  was  no  more  reprinted  bv  the  Serampore 
misMonanes  who  used  the  Bengal  Bible  in 
teaching  \n  effort  toward  n  new  translalion 
into  Assamese  was  made  by  American  Baptist 
missionaries  The  late  Nathan  Brown,  after- 
ward missionary  in  Japan,  translated  the  New 
Testament  whose  third  edition  was  printed  at 
Sjbsagar  Assam,  in  1850  :  another  edition  was 
published  m  1873.     The  Psalms,  translated  by 
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W.  Ward,  left  the  press  at  Sibsagat  in  1863  ;  an- 
other eiiition  was  issued  at  Cnloultn.  1875.  Tha 
Bo..k  of  Itiith  was  published  at  Sibsagar  iu  1880, 
and  wan  fullowed  by  other  portions  of  the  Old 
Testametii — viz.,  Oeuesia,  Exodus,  Joshua,  1 
aud  2  Kings.  Fruin  »  coniuianiualion  in  the 
Baptist  Misiii-mirji  MaaasiiK,  published  by  the 
Rev.  A.  K.  Giicney,  ot  Sibsagor,  we  learn  that 
the  last  chapter  of  the  Bible  was  translated  into 
Assamese  June  21st,  1889.  The  Bible  in  As- 
samese, ho  stales,  is  greatly  needed  now,  and 
every  effort  will  be  made  to  push  the  printing 
as  rapidly  as  possible. 

(Specimen  wse.     John  3  :  16.) 

wis  di?  fiiw  (4'3  lii^  *pt  wraw  ten?  ^fc^ ' 

Assiout,  Asyortt,  Oslool,  or  Sioiit,  the 

principal  town  and  ciipital  of  Upper  Egjpt,  on 
the  Nile  lliver,  228  miles  by  rail  sonth  ot  Cairo, 
ropnlation.  27,470.  It  is  tlie  largest  and  best 
built  town  south  o£  Cairo,  and  has  weli  supplied 
bazaars,  handsome  mosques,  a  palaoe  and  gov- 
ernment school.  It  was  nntil  lately  the  prin- 
cipal  seat  of  the  slave-trade  of  Egypt,  and  it 
was  also  an  important  military  station.  Around 
it  are  traces  of  the  ancient  city,  and  in  the  ad- 
jacent mountains  are  tombs,  grottoes,  and  cata- 
combs. Mission  station  o£  the  United  Presby- 
terian Church,  U.  S.  A.;  4  missionaries,  3  mis- 
sionaries' wives.  4  single  ladies.  It  conteins  the 
Assiont  College,  a  large  and  llotirishii^;  institu- 
tion, a  fine  girls'  school,  and  is  the  centre  from 
which  (he  mission  work  in  Upper  Eyypt  is 
directed  ;  I9G  church -members  ;  8C7  pupils  in 
the  schools  and  college. 

Association  for  tlie  Free  Distribu- 
tion of  tlie  Scriptures.— Hon.  Secretary, 
Mrs,  A.  E.  HobertsoD,  Cbesils,  Christ  Chnrch 
Eoad,  Hainiltao,  London,  K,  W.,  Ei^;land. 

This  Society  was  founded  in  the  year  1870  by 
Mrs.  A.  E.  Robertson,  who  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  diatrihnting  Bibles,  Testaments,  and 
portionsof  Scripture  when  abroad  to  those  U'ttli 

a  copy.  The  work  grew  upon  her  hands,  and 
as  she  felt  strongly  tliat  Christians  were  not 
justified  in  withholding  the  Word  ot  God  from 
any  person  who  could  read,  she  determined,  bv 
God's  help,  to  call  in  the  aid  ot  other  Christian 
workers,  asking  them  to  distribute  the  Scrip- 
tures all  over  tte  world,  as  funds  were  placed 
at  her  disposal  andpetsons  were  found  willing  to 
distribute. 

The  efforts  ot  the  (Society  are  put  forth  par- 
ticularly in  the  East  among  ^lohammedans, 
to  whom,  it  i%  claimed,  it  is  an  absolute  neces- 
sity to  glee  the  Scriptures,  as  they  are  Bnbjeet 
to  persecntion  when  they  purchase,  among 
Roman  Catholic  nations  and  nations  belonging 
to  the  Greek  Church,  The  work  is,  however, 
hy  no  means  confined  lo  these  limits,  but  lias 
extended  to  Hindus,  Jens,  and  to  the  Zulus  in 
Natal.  Syria,  India,  Turkey,  Africa,  Central 
and  South  America,  and  almost  alt  the  coun- 
tries of  Europe  are  benetited  by  the  work  of  the 
Association,  and  it  is  by  means  of  its  efforts 
that  many  Protestant  missions,  as,  for  instance, 
the  Military  Church  in  Italy  and  the  Spezzia 
lliBSion,   Italy,   have    attained   such   lai^je   re- 

The  number  of  copies  of  the  Scriptures  cir- 


culated through  the  Association  since  its  forma- 
tion amounts  to  77.000  Bibles,  4<I5,740  Testa- 
ments, and  441,000  Gospels.  All  the  work  is 
done  through  voluntary  agents,  and  thus  all  the 
funds  contributed  are  expended  in  the  purchase 
of  the  Scriptures.  Annual  income,  about 
|2,000. 

AMOciatloii  for  llie  Support  of 
Hiss  Taylor'*  Moslem  Oirls'  School, 
Beiroat.— SeereiHry  and  Treasurer,  William 
Ferguson,  Esq,,  Kinmuudy  House,  Mintlow, 
Aberdeenshire,  Scotland. 

This  work,  oneot  purely  Christian  education, 
is  carried  on  among  the  poorest  class  of  people, 
includii^  Moslems  and  Druses,  in  BeJrout, 
Syria.  Miss  Taylor,  who  went  to  Beirout  from 
Scotland  in  1865,  finding  no  one  lo  care  for  the 
neglected,  dirty  children  and  the  wild  Moslem 
girls,  of  whom  there  are  so  many  in  Beirout, 
undertook  to  establish  a  school  for  them,  Thia 
she  was  able  to  do  in  18G8,  since  which  time  it 
has  steadily  prospered.  The  Bible  is  the  prin- 
cipal test-book ;  reading,  writing,  geography 
and    arithmetic,   sewing,   knit''  '    ' 

work  are  taught ;  all  the  sew 
and  washing  of  the  establishn 
the  girls. 

There  are  now  40  boarding  and  50  day  scholars 
in  the  institution  at  Beirout,  and  about  30 
scholars  in  the  day-school  at  Bas  Beirout. 
Motherij'  meetings  are  held,  and  the  poor  and 
sick  are  visited.  Miss  Taylor  has  now  an  asso- 
ciate and  several  native  helpers.    Income,  £107. 

Associate  Reformetl  Presbyterian 
Sj'nod  of  the  Soutll.  — Headquarters, 
Due  West,  South  Carolina, 

The  foreign  missionary  work  of  the  Associate 
Eeformed  Presbyterian  Synod  of  the  South  he- 
Egypt  to  work  in  connection  with  the  United 
Presbyterian  Mission  Society.  Upon  her 
death  this  eonnealion  ceased,  and  work  was  be- 
gun in  Mexico.  The  first  field  of  operations 
was  the  State  ot  Tamaulipas,  with  the  central 
station  at  Tampico,  where  a  church  building 
costing  $8,000  has  lately  been  completed. 
Minor  stations  are  at  Pueblo  Viego,  Chieoncillo, 
Palo  Blanco,  Los  Organos,  Tapa  Boca,  El  Estero, 
Tantima.  Panuoo,  and  Vega  de  Otales.  Work 
has  recently  been  entereil  upon  in  the  States  of 
Sun  Luis  Potosi  and  Vera  Cruz  Annual  ex- 
penses ot  the  mission,  about  f3,G00. 

ASSOUHTI,  a  town  in  Upper  Egypt,  at  the 
second  cataract.  A  station  iin  the  so-called 
Apostles'  route,  established  by  the  Moravian 
Brethren  in  Egypt  in  ISfio,  but  afterward  aban- 
doned by  Ihem.  Now  visited  as  an  out-station 
bythe  United  FresbyterianMission  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

AsiJ'ria,  that  portion  of  Eastern  Turkey  ex- 
tending from  Diarbekir  on  the  north  to  Mosul 
on  the  south,  and  comprising  the  northern  part 
of  the  Mesopotamia  ]ilain.  The  word  is  now 
seldom  used  as  a  geoKr.pbical  term.  When  the 
A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  commenced  its  work  in  that 
region  the  mission  formed  was  called  the  As- 
syrian Mission,  but  that  has  since  been  merged 
into  the  Eastern  Turkey  Mission, 

Assyrian  ChriMi;)^*,  a  term  used  some- 
times to  designate  the  Nestorians  who  adhere 
to  the  old  Church.     (See  Nestorians.) 

AtafQ,  one  o£  the  Tokelau  Islands,  north  of 
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ictioQ.    JlissLi 

Alliens  tlie  capititl  of  Greece,  F  r  fnll 
Bccimni,  see  articlea  Greece.  A.  H.  C.  F.  JI., 
Pieub.  Board  (Houtli),  Prot.  Epis.  Ch.  (U.  S.  A.). 

At^iiiiia,  Japan,  a  town  in  the  Nagoj-a  dis- 
trict, ia  tbo  eouthera  part  of  the  main  islnnilt 
(NipoD),  west- southwest  oE  Tokio.  JlisBiou 
station  of  (he  Methodist  Episcopal  Cliurch, 
North  :  1  ii.itive  preiicher,  43  chnrch-inujiibers. 

Auckland,  Nen-  Zealnnd,  on  the  Waita- 
matu,  cHpitul  lit  the  province  of  Aiicfcland. 
Population,  with  Kttburbs.  18,IXK>,  chiefly  Eog- 
liah,  Irish,  Scotch,  anil  Germans,  eng^ed  iu 
working  the  gold  anil  i^onl-niiDes  near  the  town 
and  in  the  manafiictorieB  whose  products  form 
the  chief  exports.  Mission  station  of  the  C.  M. 
S.;  one  missionary  and  wife.  Priniiiise  Meth- 
odist Missiouary  Society  ;  4  schools,  lit)  teachers, 
310  scholars.     United  Methodist  Free  Churches, 


Auer,  Joltn  Gotllieb,  b.  Nenbulach, 
"Wurtemhei^,  Germany.  November  18th.  1833. 
He  was  well  trained  by  an  earnest  Christian 
mother.  "In  the  village  school,"  says  bis 
friend  Duerr,  "he  was  distinguished  for  his 
clear  intellect,  quick  perception,  and  good 
iiiemocy,  so  that  his  father  chose  tor  him,  at  thp 
close  ot  his  school  term,  the  profession  of 
teacher."  Immediately  on  leaving  college  he 
became  a  teacher  at  Gejsbiii^,  wbete  "his 
mental  ability  and  amiability  soon  won  for  hiin 
the  affection  of  the  whole  town."  While  a 
teacher  be  was  converted,  and  applied  for  in- 
struction and  commission  as  a  missionary.  In 
November,  1854,  Seventy  Candidates  for  mis. 
sionary  life  from  varions  parts  of  Switzerluud 
and  Germany  applied  for  admission  to  the 
school  at  Ba»le.  Of  that  number  eighteen  were 
accepted,  and  among  them  .Aner.  At  the  mis- 
nioa  house  "  he  distinguished  himself  in  erety 
department  of  learning,  but  especially  by  an 
original  and  practical  method  of  preaching," 
[a  18o8  he  was  declared  by  the  faculty  thor- 
oughly equipped  as  a  missionary.  The  same 
lear  he  joined  the  Basle  Mission  station  at 
Akropong  in  the  interior  of  the  Gold  Coast,  south 
and  east  of  Cape  Palmas,  and  became  a  teacher 
in  the  seminary.  Iq  18(52  be  dissolved  his  con- 
nection with  the  Basle  Missionary  Society, 
offered  himself  as  a  candidate  for  the  ministr.v 
in  the  Episcopal  Church,  and  was  ordained  by 
Bishop  Payne  at  Cavalla.  In  18C3  his  wife  died, 
and  shortly  after  he  sailed  for  America,  greatly 
prostrated  by  labor  and  surrow.  During  his 
three  years'  stay  there  he  was  constantly  occn- 
pied.  and  by  his  earnest  and  original  style  of 
address  awakened  a  new  interest  in  Africa. 
Ileturaing  to  his  field  in  1867,  he  devoted  him- 
self to  two  detlnite  objects  -a  higher  education 
for  the  African  Church  and  a  systematic  prepa- 
ration for  giving  to  the  heathen  the  Gospel  in 
their  own  tongue  \.cceding  to  Bishop  Payne's 
request,  he  beiarae  the  bead  of  the  high  school 
at  Cavalla  He  bfilieved  that  the  Bible  shonH 
be  given  to  the  people  m  their  vernauilar  In 
addition  to  the  work  of  teaching  he  trannlale  1 
or  compo'isd  liookf  m  the  Kroo  language  nn  1 
the  Grebo  He  prep  ire  1  a  Grelio  primer  anl 
dictionary  and  revise  1  the  translation  of  the 
Ptayer.Book      He  also  devised  a  method  of 
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writing  the  Grebo  with  vocal  marks,  thus  sav. 
ing  the  use  of  niilUiplied  vowels.  He  had  a 
school  of  twelve  students,  whom  he  taitliEnlly 

His  health  having  fiiUed,  he  returned  to  Ger- 
many to  recruit.  While  there  ho  was  informed 
of  his  election  by  the  House  of  Bishops,  Octo- 
ber 31st,  1872,  to  the  Missionary  Episcopate  of 
Cape  Palmas  and  parts  adjacent.  He  accepted 
the  appointment,  and  wrote  :  "  I  cannot  come  U> 
.America  yet.  beeauae  I  must  iinish  two  hooka 
at  least—  one  in  the  press  nnd  the  other  rtady 
f  jr  it.  These  are  my  lonls  for  futnre  work.  I 
want  to  be  in  the  United  tjtates  and  to  do  all  I 
can  in  pleading  for  Aliica."  He  was  ordained 
bishop  at  Georgetown,  D.  C,  .\pril  17th,  1873, 
Bishop  Pityne  laying  bis  bunds  on  the  head  of 
his  snccsHSor.  Before  returning  to  Oerroany,  in. 
July,  he  bad  several  serious  attacks  of  illness, 
from  which  ha  partially  recotered  during  the 
voyage  and  after  reaching  his  native  land. 
Therehe  began  at  once  to  carry  his  work  through 
the  press,  and  by  November  he  bad  prepared, 
an  elementary  book  and  a  Bible  history  in  the 
Kroo  langui^e.  a  trausiation  of  the  Psalms,  and 
a  book  of  hymns  in  metro  in  the  Grebo,  a  re- 
vised edition  of  the  Prajer- Book,  and  a  tune- 
baok.  To  this  he  added  a  book  of  chant*'.  The 
translation  of  parts  of  the  Scripture  and  Church 
Services  into  Grebo,  beg«n  by  Bishop  Payne, 
he  completed.  On  November  20th.  leaving  bis 
Inmily,  he  started  for  Africa.  Though  very 
feeble  on  arriving  at  Cape  IVlmas,  December 
2!lth,  he  entered  earnestly  on  his  mission  work, 
making  many  appointments  he  wa*  unable  to 
fulfil.  He  died,  February  IGth,  1874.  at  Cape 
Palmas. 

Aiikaiiexer,  or  Auka,  negroes,  an  abo- 
riginal tribe  of  Dutch  Guiauu,  among  whom  tho 
Moravians  conducted  missions  from  17(15  to 
1813,  baptizing  during  that  period  one  hundred 
Bush  negroes,  without,  however,  being  able 
permanently  to  retain  a  bold  i:pou  the  people. 

Aurangabad,  in  the  Nizam's  Dominions, 
India,  180  miles  northeast  of  Bombav.  Popn- 
lalion.  40,000.  A  C.  M,  S.  station  11870|,  with 
678  members,  under  the  charge  of  a  native 
pastor,  a  converted  Parsee, 

Austral  Islands,  Polynesia,  a  group  in 
the  South  Paeiflc.  near  the  Society  Islands, 
sonthwest  of  the  Low  Archipelago.  They  are 
small,  but  have  been  very  populous.  Mission 
station  of  the  L,  M.  K. ;  4  native  pastors.  513 
church-members,  14  schools,  430  scholars. 

Australia, — AVhuu  Australia  was  discov. 
ered  the  aboriginal  race  inhabiting  it  were  found 
to  be  a  nomadic  people,  very  low  in  the  scale 
of  human  life.  Anthropologists  have  dilKculty 
in  classifying  them  and  in  tracing  their  ori- 
gin. Their  languages  have  also  pnzzled  phi- 
lologists, as  "  they  have  little  or  no  conneetion 
with  that  to  which  the  Malay,  Polynesian,  and 
Uelanesian  belong.  Dr.  Bleek,  whose  reputa- 
tion gives  weight  to  bis  opinion,  believes  them 
to  be  nearly  allied  to  the  languages  of  South- 
eastern Africa."  The  people  wore  no  clothing, 
anl  lived  in  small  huts  of  bark  or  of  sticks  and 
grass  Their  food  was  what  nature  afforded  on 
land  and  sea.  They  carried  on  no  cultivation. 
Many  of  them  were  cannibals,  but  this  was  an 
msiilt  reserved  for  the  bodies  of  their  enemies, 
though  Dr.  Lang  has  asueited,  on  what  appears 
to  be  conclusive  evidence,  that  they  have  been 
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eat  pottioQH  of  tlie  dead  bodies  of 
laseil  relatives  out  of  respect.  Tliis 
as  a  faiieral  ceceiuony,  to  prevent  ex- 
ei.  TlieirartB  were  few,  and  consisled 
making  weapons,  fisli-hookti,  nels, 
uays,  HUH  Bftuoea.  I'liH  curved  weapou  called  a 
"  boomeinng"  is  peoiiliar  to  ttieui.  The  tribes 
lived  in  constant  hoslilily  towurd  eacli  other, 
and  lliey  had  uiany  bloody  feuds.  TLeir  mar- 
riage ouslouis  hdve  many  points  of  agreement 
with  thosp  of  nboriginal  tiibes  throughout  the 
world.  The  firat  qoestion  at  the  birth  of  a  child 
was  whether  it  should  be  permitted  to  lire.  II 
the  motlier  hitd  already  a  delicuta  child,  or  if  it 
■was  foaud  inconvenieut  for  her  to  have  the  care 
of  an  infant,  the  new-born  babe  was  put  to 
death  or  abandjned.  Tender  affection  was, 
however,  showa  to  children.  But,  as  Professor 
Max  ^fuller  has  snid.  the  languages  have  mnny 
words  to  express  deeds  of  ccueliy,  and  remark- 
ably few  to  enpressafEection.  Like  oil  primitive 
people,  they  had  a  great  belief  in  witchcraft, 
and  regarded  sickness  and  death  as  the  result 
of  the  evil  eye.  Yet  they  had  a  positive  relig- 
ious belief  in  a  Great  Spirit,  whose  name  was 
rarely  uttered  except  on  solemn  occasions,  and 
even  then  with  bated  breath.     The  kinship  ol 

liijious,  and  the  Australian  abocigioes  regarded 
tUeir  grvat  ancestral  Spirit  as  "  our  Father." 
"  According  to  the  tradition,  he  formerly  lived 
apoD  the  earth,  and  gave  to  the  tribes  the  laws 
which  govern  marriage  and  descent,  taught 
them  how  to  hunt,  and  instructed  them  in  Uie 
matiuCaoture  of  their  weapons,  utensils,  eto. 
In  short,  he  is  their  Great  Ancestor,  a  sort  of 
deified  Abraham,  who,  being  removed  from 
earth  to  sky.  still  exercises  over  his  descendants 
a  supervision  which,  though  benevolent,  is  stern 
to  punish  offenders  against  the  ancestral  cus- 
toms." They  practised,  especially  in  the  north 
and  west,  the  rite  of  circumcision,  which  was 
performed  with  much  ceremony  at  the  age  when 
the  youth  was  removed  from  the  women.  They 
had  also  special  ceremonies  at  funetHls,  and 
some  have  credited  them  with  a  faint  belief  in 
an  immortal  life,  and  even  in  the  resurrection 
of  the  dead  ;  their  funeral  customs,  however, 
vary.  Living  so  much  in  the  bush  and  conver- 
sant with  nature,  they  have  been  noticed  to  pos- 
sess some  very  keen  animal  instincts.  Hence 
they  have  been  proved  to  be  the  best  trackers 
of  persons  or  cattle  lost  in  the  bush.  They 
have  traced  blood  or  bodies  of  the  murdered 
and  even  the  murderer  in  cases  where  white 
police  had  been  baffled. 

The  black  tribes  are  numerous  still  in  the 
north,  west,  and  interior  of  Australia,  though, 
like  most  aboriginal  people,  they  are  decaying  ; 
but  theybaverapidly  disappeared  when  brought 
into  contact  with  the  colonists.  They  have 
sometimes  been  attacked  or  killed  when  they 
were  aggressors,  and  they  have  become  victims 
to  intemperance.  Circumscribed  in  their  no- 
madic range,  exposed  to  the  bottle  and  tba 
rifle,  the  blacks  soon  diminish  in  numbers.  In 
Tasmania  they  have  all  perished.  In  Kew 
South  Wales,  Victoria,  and  South  Australia  they 
are  reduced  to  a  few  thousand. 

The  fact  that  the  early  settlement  of  British 
people  in  Australia  was  a  convict  establishment 
will  account  for  nothing  being  done  for  the 
aboriginal  people  for  a  considerable  time. 
Some  of  them  were  employed  by  the  white  in- 
truders, and  proved  to  he  faithful  servants.     It 


was  only  in  1814  that  Governor  Maoqnarie 
issued  a  proclamation  declaring  that  "with  a 
view  to  effect  the  civilization  of  the  aborigines 
ot  New  South  Wales  and  to  render  their  habits 
more  domesticated  and  industrious,  and  to  ren- 
der them  not  only  bappy  in  themselves,  but  afsa 
in  some  degree  useful  to  the  community,  he  has 
ilcttrmined  to  institute  a  school  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  native  children  of  both  sexes,  and 
to  assign  a  portion  of  land  for  the  occupancy 
and  cultivation  of  the  adult  natives  under  such 
rules  and  regulations  ts  appear  to  hiui  likeliest 
to  answer  the  desired  objeuts."  Fi.r  this  pur- 
pose rules  were  drawn  up  and  published,  and 
the  school  was  opened  at  Paramatta,  fourteen. 
miles  from  Sydney.  I>nring  eight  years  the 
greatest  numbtrof  cbildrenat  any  time  in  the 
school  was  twenty-thrve.  An  attempt  was  made 
to  localize  a  tribe  at  a  place  twenty  miles  from 
Sydney,  and  called  Blacktown.  The  school  was 
removed  there  in  1S23.  but  in  18'26  it  was 
broken  up,  and  the  hamlet  of  Blacktown  was 
soon  abandoned. 

The  first  missionary  effort  was  made  at  Lake 
Macquarie  in  1H25  by  tlie  London  Missionary 
Society,  which  had  lor  more  thnn  a  quarter  of 
a  century  been  evangelizing  the  Society  Islands. 
Many  of  their  agents  passed  through  Sydney, 
and  some  of  them  had  found  an  asylum  there 
during  times  of  peril  at  Tahiti.  The  Rev.  L. 
E.  Threlkeld  was  appointed  missionary  at  Lake 
Macquarie.  The  establishment  cost,  even  at 
that  time,  as  much  as  £500  per  annum.  Mr. 
Threlkeld  felt  an  almost  insuperable  difficulty 
from  the  roving  habits  of  the  blacks  After  six 
years  of  failure  the  London  Missionary  Society 
gave  up  the  work,  but  the  Colonial  Qoveinment 
continued  it,  and  provided  Mr.  Threlkeld  with 
a  salary  of  £150.  and  £3G  per  annum  for  four 
convict  servants.  The  missionary  peisevered 
amid  many  trials  and  discouragements,  acquired 
the  language,  printed  a  spelling-book  and  trans- 
lations of  parts  of  Scripture,  but  in  his  report 
in  the  end  of  1S35  he  said,  "  The  difficulty  lies 
in  procuring  scholars.  The  peculiar  habits  of 
the  natives  are  serious  drawbacks  to  missionary 
enterprise  and  to  their  own  civil  and  spiritual 
advancement ;  for  however  much  they  may  and 
do  become  usefnl  to  Europeans  )U  trifling  em- 
ployments in  our  various  settlements,  they  re- 
main uninstructed  in  Christian  principles,  and 
become,  by  such  intercourse,  initiated  in  vice  : 
the  men  receive  the  wages  of  prostitution  from 
those   they  procure,  who   are  yearly  becoming 


In  1S32  another  mission  was  established  at 
Wellington,  about  250  miiea  to  the  west  of  Syd- 
ney. The  missionaries  in  charge  were  the  Rev 
W.  WafHon  and  J.  C.  Handt.  The  same  diffi- 
culties were  encountered  there,  but  the  mis- 
sionHries  did  their  best  to  acquire  the  language 
ot  the  district,  to  teooh  the  young,  and  to  ad- 
dress the  people.  They  composed  a  grammar 
and  a  vocabulary,  and  translated  portions  of 
Scripture,  chiefly  St,  Lnke's  Gospel,  and  a  part 
of  the  Anglican  Litui^y.  Two  members  of  the 
Society  of  Friends,  Messi-s.  Backhouse  and 
Walker,  visited  the  station  in  1835,  while  on 
their  travels  round  the  world,  and  especially  ia 
Polynesia,  and  theyfound  the  missionaries  with 
five  hundred  sheep,  one  hundred  cattle,  and 
some  horses  and  pigs,  but  learned  that  it  was 
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obiefly  the  supply  of  food  tliat  drew  tlje  blneka 
ftronndthaui  in  lUeiv  report  tiiey  say,  "  These 
people  are  not  imuierous  here  ;  a  hundred  is 
the  most  that  has  beea  seen  M  nuy  Hlalion  ; 
about  thirty  is  Ihe  usual  number  rtaarttng 
hither.  Thoy  are  auid  to  be  very  Ciipricions, 
and  by  no  means  desirous  to  learn  further  tlian 
they  are  tempted  by  the  supply  uE  fjoii.  This 
is  what  mny  reasjnnbly  be  especteil  tcoiu  a  peo. 
pie  wiio  are  not  yet  a«are  of  nlint  they  are  to 
gain  by  learning  to  read.  Their  moral  stute  is 
represented  by  the  lowest  grade.  Imniurali- 
ties  of  the  grossest  kind  are  reported  to  he  prac- 
tised among  them,  but  these  nru,  in  some  meas- 
ure, traceable  to  the  iutluenca  of  the  prisoner 
Btock-keepers  "  Thus  the  work  of  the  mission- 
ary was  rendered  nugatory  hy  the  vicious  in- 
Haenoe  ol  vhite  men.  In  1837  the  Rev.  J. 
GUnthoT  took  aliarge  of  the  missioD,  but  in  1841 
it  n'ua  broken  np. 

The  Ren,  Dr.  Lang,  an  eminent  clergyman 
and  pbiUntbropist,  who  had  come  to  New 
Sonth  Wales  in  lH'i3  as  the  first  minister  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland.  toc)k  a  great  interest  in  the 
aborigines.  Ou  one  of  his  visits  lo  Europe  he 
cnnsnlted  vith  the  devout  and  charitable  Pastor 
Qdssner  at  Berlin,  and  got  him  to  select  and 
send  out  several  niission?.ries  to  labor  among 
the  aborigine*.  Messrs,  iricbiermeisler,  Bngst, 
and  Banks  in  1840,  and  Messrs.  Hausmann, 
Ztllnian,  Schmitt,  and  Xiqui't  in  ISJI,  arrived 
and  begiin  work  at  Moreton  Bay  and  at  Keppel 
Bay.  They  were  not  adequately  supported,  but 
some  of  them  continued  at  their  benevolent  and 
Christian  enterprisn  fot  eighteen  years,  when 
they  had  to  give  it  up  The  Itev.  Mi.  Haus- 
mann, however,  kept  up  his  missionary  etlorts 
on  the  Albert  River,  and  received  a  re-enforoe- 
ment  of  young  men  from  GiissnerN  Society  in 
Berlin.     The  resnlts  -were  very  discouraging. 

The  Eev.  William  Bidley.  M.A.,  n  scholarly, 
devout,  and  patient  worker,  attempted  a  mis- 
sion in  New  South  Wales  among  the  blacks  on 
the  Namoi  River  about  1H50.  He  acquired  the 
Kamilaroi  language,  of  whioh  he  afterward  pub- 
lished a  valuable  grammar,  along  with  some 
notes  of  other  lai^uages.  He  also  translated 
short  portions  of  the  Gospel  narmtives,  Mr, 
Ridley  found  the  migratory  habits  of  the  tribes 
very  injurious  to  bis  work  and  to  the  residence 
of  his  family  among  them.  And  though  his 
labors  were  not  in  vain,  he  had  also  to  retire  to 
Sydney,  where  he  continued  to  preach  occasion- 
ally while  employed  as  a  journalist.  He  at- 
tempted to  learn  Chinese  before  his  death. 

Recent  efforts  in  New  South  Wales  have  been 
on  Ihe  plan  of  forming  stations  for  theresldence 
and  work  of  the  aborigines  and  for  educating 
the  children.  5Ir.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  Matthews 
for  fifteen  years  conducted  one  of  these,  and 
had  the  satisfaction  of  leading  a  goodly  num- 
ber to  the  Saviour.  The  Aborigines'  Protection 
Association  lately  took  orer  Mr,  Matthews's 
company  and  removed  them  to  liind  granted  by 
the  government.  They  also  took  over  a  station 
established  by  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Gribble,  who  for 
several  years  devoted  himself  to  missionary 
work  among  the  remnant  of  aborigines,  both 
pure  and  mised.  whom  he  gathered  together. 
The  Government  of  New  South  Wales  assist  this 
work,  and  the  Christian  public  subscribe  to  it. 
A  considerable  amount  of  good  has  been  done 
by  the  Association.  Mr.  and  Mrs,  Matthews, 
after  a  visit  to  England  in  X889.  when  they  were 
accompanied  by  two  aboriginal  Christian  con- 
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verts,  intend  to  carry  on  their  benevolent  oper- 
ations US  before,  by  means  of  the  help  of  Chris- 
tian friends.  The  properly  of  the  filation  is 
their  own.  The  numbers  in  New  Houlh  Wales 
are  only  5,U(N),  scattered  over  a  territory  of 
3Ii),00(]  hquaie  miles. 

lu  the  colony  of  Victoria  several  well-sus- 
tained  ctfoits  have  been  made  to  Christianize 
and  elevate  lbs  aborigines.  These  have,  for  the 
most  part,  been  placejinthehandsoC  Moravian 
jiiissionnries,  wlu,  wiUt  cliaraul  eristic  energy 
and  self  denial,  have  persevered  in  doing  good. 
In  185(1  the  Moravian  Church  couniihsioned 
the  Rev.  Messrs.  Spieseke  and  Tager,  afterward 
5Ir.  Hansen,  to  begin  a  mission  at  Lake  Bogo. 
They  found  insuperable  diMcnlties  and  re- 
turned to  Europe  m  185U,  withont  ihe  simction 
of  the  Mission  Board.  In  IHGH  Mr.  Spies^ke 
was  sent  to  reopen  the  mission,  and  the  Rev, 
F.  A.  Hagenaner  was  also  appointed.  The  Int- 
ler  has  continned  for  thirty-two  years  in  the 
holy  work,  and  has  been  highly  esteemed  by  all 
who  know  hiin  ;  and  he  has  bet-n  lately  ap- 
pointed by  the  government  general  inspector 
and  secretary  for  the  ahoiigines,  so  that  the 
whole  reuinnnt  of  the  people  is  now  under  his 
care.  The  number  in  Victoria  is  now  rednced 
ti  less  than  1,U0D.  Messrs.  Hagenaner  and 
Spieseke  began  their  mission  in  the  Wimniera 
disliist,  where  they  were  welcomed  by  the  set- 
tlers as  well  as  by  Ihe  Macks.  Tho  number  of 
converts  there  during  their  labors  was  150,  of 
whom  50  baptized  native  Christians  are  still 
alive.  Only  a  small  remnant  of  the  race  now 
reside  there,  and  they  are  under  tho  care  of 
Messrs.  Itogisch  and  Kramer. 

After  this  good  beginning  the  Christian 
churches  of  Victoria  took  up  ahoriginat  mis- 
sions. The  Church  of  England  Missionary 
Committee  sent  Uev.  Messrs.  Goodwin  and 
Bulmer  to  the  Lower  Murray  River,  below  the 
junction  of  the  far- journeying  waters  of  the 
Darling  with  the  Murray.  They  established  a 
station  at  Yella,  near  the  spot  where  the  in- 
defaligahle  explorer.  Captain  Slurt,  had  a  mar- 
vellous  escape  from  being  killed  by  tho  hostile 
blacks  encamped  there.  This  station  was  given 
up  because  all  the  natives  had  died  out.  An 
attempt  was  made  to  carry  tho  Gospel  farther 
into  the  interior  at  Cooper's  Creek,  near  the 
place  where  the  explorers  Burke  and  Wills  per- 
ished. Mr.  Bulmer  was  sent  to  Gippsland  in 
I8S2.  where  he  established  o  mission  on  a  pen- 
insula at  Lake  Tyers.  A  full  apparatus  of 
church  and  school  was  erected  on  a  reserve  to 
which  the  blacks  were  invited  tor  residence.  A 
number  took  up  their  almde  there,  and  ninety - 
seven  have  been  baptized  and  there  are  thirty 
communicants.  Tlie  people  are,  liowcser, 
dying  out. 

The  Church  of  England  Committee  estab- 
lished a  station  in  the  southwest,  first  near 
Wacoambool  under  Mr.  Clark,  and  aflerward 
under  the  same  missionary  at  Condah,  near 
Portland.  In  1872  the  Rev.  Mr.  Brazier  suc- 
ceeded, bnt  he  resigned  a  year  afterward.     The 


Kev,  H.  Stdhle,  a  Moravian 


missionary,  v 


pointed  in  1873,  nnd  he  has  earrieJ  on  the  work 
with  success.  There  are  still  one  hundred  un- 
der instruction. 

When  the  Presbyterians  united  in  one  church 
in  1859,  there  was  a  desire  to  take  part  in  mis- 
sion work  amoim  the  aborigines  of  Victoria,  and 
the  Rev.  P.  A.  Hagenauer  was  invited  to  tiike 
iperintendenoe.      After   an    eiploratory 
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puiaey  and  the  requisite  arrange menta  with  the 
Mission  Board  nf  tha  Moravian  Church  in  Ger- 
many, Mr.  HagaiiBuer  commenced  operations  in 
1R62  at  a  reserve  ciUled  iRamahyuck,  in  Gippx- 
land.  In  1869  lie  was  joined  liy  the  Itev.  C.  W. 
Kramer,  who  oontiuueil  till  IHTR,  %vhen  ha  left 
for  Ebenezer,  in  the  Wimmera  district. 

During  twenty  years  imioh  good  work  has 
been  done  at  Uauiahyiick,  and  converts  liiive 
been  won  to  CUrist.  The  young  have  been 
educated,  and  industrial  enterprise  promoted, 
Mr.  Hftgenaoer  says  in  his  report  in  November, 
1889  :  "  The  total  number  of  aborigines  nnder 
our  care  at  Ramabyuck  is  03,  but  of  that  num- 
ber 29  are  half-oastea  who  are  nearly  all  settled 
away  from  the  station."  He  adds:  "All  the 
blacks  on  the  station  attend  regularly  botli  the 
Sabbath  and  the  daily  services  in  church,  and 
seem  to  pay  attention  to  the  simple  preachinc 
of  the  Gospel." 

At  the  government  station  of  Coranderrk, 
near  Melbourne,  under  Mr.  Shaw,  there  are  one 
hundred  blacks  in  the  care  of  the  Pre.sbyterian 
Church.  Mr.  Hi^enaner  now  superintends  all, 
and  has  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  tew  aar. 
viving  representatives  of  a  decaying  race  kindly 
lefl  into  the  fold  of  the  Good  Shepherd. 

In  South  Australia  the  Aborigines'  Friends 
Association  began  missionary  work  in  1SS6,  and 
appointed  the  Itev.  Geoi^e  Taplin  to  labor 
among  the  tribes  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Alex- 
audrina.  For  twenty-one  years  that  devoted 
servant  of  Christ  carried  on  his  benevolent 
work  with  some  encour^ement.  Mr.  F.  W, 
Taplin  was  next  appointed,  and  h  1  b  If 
ton  years.  He  was  suddenly  remo  d  by  d  alh 
in  a  tire  at  the  Coffee  PalaoeinAdel  d  n  1889 
He  has  been  succeeded  by  Air.  D  Bi  k  II 
The  government  give  £1,000  a  yea  t  a  I 
proving  the  condition  of  the  abo  g  n  and 
the  Christian  public  contribute  ab  nt  £510 
There  are  48  children  on  the  bo  k  f  th 
school,  with  an  average  attendanc  f  nly  23 
Christian  worship  is  regnlarly  maintained,  and 
converts  from  time  to  time  have  been  added  to 
the  Lord.  There  is  a  Sunday-school  of  60  or 
70,  avera^jing  45.  The  reserve  is  stocked  with 
sheep,  and  the  natives  perform  the  work  re- 
quired. An  earnest  and  devoted  missionary  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  the  Rev.  W.  Reid, 
wlio  desired  to  labor  among  the  aborigines  in 
South  Australia,  perished,  in  the  beginning  of 
his  work,  in  Lake  Alexandrina.  The  Lutheran 
Society  at  Dresden  also  took  part  in  missionary 
work  among  the  aborigines  of  South  A  astralia, 
and  in  18^8,  one  year  after  the  establishment 
of  the  colony,  sent  out  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Schur- 
mann  and  Tetcheltnanu  to  commence  a  mission 
near  Adelaide.  They  were  afterward  joined  by 
Messrs.  Appelt  and  Meyer.  They  labored  with 
zeal,  but  as  the  number  of  blacks  diminished 
they  had  to  give  np  and  minister  to  the  German 
immigrants.  Toward  the  north  missionaries  of 
the  Heroiansburg  Society  in  Germany  began  a 
station,  itnd  they  now  operate  on  the  tribes 
acouad  Lake  Kopperamona.  Eighteen  converts 
have  been  baptized,  and  the  work  makes  some 
progress.  In  1877  the  Lutheran  churches  of  Vic- 
toria and  South  Australia  agreed  to  send  (heir 
missionaries  to  a  northern  station  at  the  Finke, 
Thus  various  attempts  have  been  made  to  reach 
the  interior  of  Australia.  Tlie  venerable  Arch- 
deacon Hale,  then  of  Adelaide,  and  afterward 
bishop  successively  of  Perth  in  Western  Aus- 
tralia and  o(  Brisbane  in  Queensland,  founded 
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an  institution  for  the  blacks  at  Poonindie,  He 
was  a  clergyman  animated  with  a  sincere  desire 
to  advance  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  and  always 
manifested  a  charitable  spirit  toward  other 
Christiana,  whose  respect  and  confidence  ho 
won.  The  gooil  work  is  still  carried  on  under 
Mr.  Shaw,  who  was  formerly  at  Condah  station, 

In  the  northern  part  of  the  colony  there  are 
still  tribes  of  aborigines  who  are  not  reached  by 
the  Gospel,  and  aniong  whom  missions  may  be 
established.  The  wide  country  has  been  mostly 
settled,  and  a  mission  station  would  be  within 
the  neighborhood  of  friendly  graziers.  The 
chief  difficulty  is  still  the  migratory  eliaraoter 
of  the  blacks. 

In  Western  Australia  Roman  Catholic  mia- 
sionaries  began,  in  1B49,  with  ten  priests,  four- 
teen monks,  and  seven  nans.  Mr.  Hagenauec 
says.  "They  divided  into  three  parties— tlie 
southern,  the  central,  and  the  northern  mis- 
sions. The  southern  perty  endured  great  hard- 
ships, and  after  a  great  deal  of  suffering  left  the 
country  and  went  to  the  Mauritius.  The 
northern  and  largest  party,  under  Mr,  Brady, 
embarked  for  Port  Essington,  but  must  have 
suffered  shipwreck,  as  none  of  tbem  ever  reached 
their  destination  or  were  heard  of  any  more. 
The  central  party,  nnder  the  leadership  of  Fa- 
ther Salvado,  now  Bishop  of  New  Norcia,  set- 
tled among  the  natives  northeast  of  Perth,  and 
began  that  still  flourishing  establishment  of  the 

The  Church  of  England  also  madeanefiort 
t  nj,  r       th     blacks.      The   Rev.   George 

K  ng  MA  aft  rw  d  LL.D.,  labored  for  some 
tm  btlftf  Nw  South  Wales,  where  be 
n  n   t       In  places  for  many  years  to 

Engl   1        1  n  In  Western  Australia  there 

n   n    t   be     and  the  vast  territory  is  com- 
p  rat      Ij    un    ttl  d       There  are    not    50,000 

1  n  t  n  the  p  i  lation.  Something  should 
Id  t  1  1  tl  e  blacks  on  reserves  befora 
the  country  is  settled,  and  to  institute  schools. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  Northern  Queens- 
laud.  The  Kev.  F.  A.  Hugenaner  made  a  jour- 
ney over  some  parts  of  this  extensive  region  in 
1860,  and  found  spheres  where  Moravian  mis- 
sions might  be  established.  The  Society  at 
Herrahut  were  willing  to  send  missionaiies. 
The  way,  however,  has  not  been  yet  opened  ; 
but  the  Federal  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian 
Churches  has  wished  to  establish  a  mission 
among  them. 

In  1873  the  Primitive  Methodist  Chnrcb  at- 
tempted a  mission  on  Frazer's  Island,  but  after 
enduring  great  hardships  the  missionaries  had 
to  retire.  A  station  was  tried  on  the  Mackay 
with  a  like  result,  Mr.  Kuhn,  a  Moravian  mis- 
sionary, began  a  station  near  Wallaroo,  on 
York's  Peninsula,  which  has  met  wjth  some 
encouragement. 

The  Rev.  F.  A.  Hngenauer,  after  all  his  labors 
of  thirty. two  years,  all  his  disappointments 
through  the  decay  of  the  aborigines  around  the 
mission  stations,  still  ui^es  the  occupancy  of 
new  stations.  "  Many  souls,"  he  says,  "  have 
been  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  and 
all  who  take  an  interest  in  the  work  may  rejoice 
and  praise  God  that  He  has  also  given  repent- 
ance unto  life  to  the  original  inhabitants  of  our 
adopted,  beautiful  country."  Unless  efforts 
are  made  early  to  evangelize  tribes  outside  of 
the  settled  districts,  it  will  be  very  difficult  to 
set  up  a  mission  station.  The  best  -^ay  ap-  . 
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1  Auslriilia. — Attracted 
by  the  gold  fields  »ad  by  the  encoumgenienls 
to  industry,  many  thoaaftnd  Chinese  have  emi- 
grated to  Australia.  Ntwibers  of  them  are  en- 
gaged in  merchandiae.  otliers  in  gold  mining, 
many  in  market  gardening  and  other  indastrial 
work.  Some  of  them  can  read  and  write,  and 
nil  are  occesaible  to  Cbristian  ioHnenee.  The 
nambers  in  1888  in  Aastralin  were  about  40,000. 
Attempts  hnva  Iberaforo  been  made  by  the 
different  churches  to  establish  tnissiona  among 
them  in  the  chief  centres  where  the)'  have  been 
located.  The  Chnruh  of  England  has  taken  an 
active  part  in  this  good  work  in  Victoria  ana 
New  South  ^Valea.  .A.  Chinese  Christian  con- 
vert, the  Rev.  Loo  Hoo  Ten,  was  ordained  by 
the  Bixhup  of  Sydney  (Dr.  Barry),  and  he  carries 
on  a  mission  among  his  countrymen  in  t^yduey, 
especially  near  Botany  Bay.  He  speaks  English 
fluently,  and  has  made  a  good  impression.  Ha 
has  a  church,  and  several  have  been  baptized. 
A  branch  Tuisslon  has  recently  been  established 
at  Bathurat  in  the  same  colony. 

The  Presbyterian  Church  of  New  South  Wales 
has  for  twenty  years  employed  one  or  ujore 
Chinese  Christian  catRchists,  and  there  have 
baon  a  fev  converts  baptized.  At  present  Mr. 
Young  Wai  labors  in  Sydney  and  Mr.  Yem  Kee 
in  Newcastle  with  much  encuursgemeut. 

In  Victoria,  where  greater  nambers  of  Chinese 
were  ooogreguted  in  the  cities  and  gold  fields, 
numerous  eflorta  have  been  put  forth  by  the 
Church  of  England,  the  Presbyterian  Chnrch, 
and  Ihe  Wesleyan  Methodist  Church.  The 
agents  have  been  chiefly  Chinese  converts,  bat 
sometimes  superintended  by  European  mission- 
aries ooQversant  with  the  Chinese  language.  A. 
gratifying  amount  of  success  has  attended  Ibis 
mission,  sustained  by  the  Protestant  churches 
respectively.  There  are  in  Kew  South  Wales 
l(},-2().j  Chinese;  in  Queensland,  ll,2.!i3  ;  in 
Victoria,  11,799  ;  in  South  Australia,  4,liil,  of 
whom  3,804  are  in  the  northern  teriitory,  and 
hii  in  Tasmania.  These  make  a  total  of 
38,397.  Restrictive  legislation  has  been  adopted 
of  late  to  prevent  an  increase  of  this  popala- 
tion,  and  emigration  to  China  gradaally  reduces 
the  number.  There  is  still,  however,  as  is  ap- 
parent, a  lai^e  proportion  remaining,  suffio  eut 
to  justify  Christian  efforts  to  evangelise  them 
by  means  of  their  own  language-  Most  of  those 
who  are  in  Australia  speak  the  Canton  dialect. 

Missions  among  Polyneninns  in  Auslralii. — 
Sugar  planting  in  Queensland  led  to  u  great  de- 
mand for  cheap  labor,  and  vessels  wore  Rent  lo 
recruit  among  the  New  Hebrides  and  Solomon 
Islands  fib  d  gag  u     t  for 

three  y  M     )        1     prn  g     p        th     de- 

portati  d        t  t  \        d  by  th    Im- 

perial  P    I    m     t       d   b     th     P    I  t  of 

Queensl  d  t  ^  1  t  th  1  b  traffi  \s  a 
result,     1  rg         mb       f  P  ly  h        been 

brought  t     Q  lid        g  t       t     j  ars. 

Some  of  th       w  t  d  s3       sta- 

tions,      d   h  d   b  t      t  d         D      tian 

truth.     M  t  th  m  f    m  1      th       and 

cannib  1      1     i        \lt     f  th         h  had 

heard     f  th     m  d  h   1  b        1  d  to 

respect  1         ff  rt     f      th  1       I,    f  rtu- 
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all  different,  and  on  one  sugar  plantation  the 
laborers  represented  so  many  varioiia  tongues 
that  missionary  teaching  in  any  one  of  them 
could  only  be  very  limited.  But  as  there  are 
about  7.01)0  in  Queensland,  it  has  been  felt  that 
something  should  be  attempted  by  means  of 
the  English  language,  which  they  rapidly  ac- 
quire, to  tench  them  tlie  Gospel  of  Christ. 
These  efforts  have  been  attended  by  most  en- 
couraging results.  Several  missionaries  ate  now 
laboring  among  the  Kanakas  on  the  plantations, 
and  tile  planters  acknowledge  tliat  it  has  had  a 
remarkable  effect  upon  the  conduct  of  the  men. 
They  have  therefore  subscribed  to  the  mission, 
and  given  facilities  to  their  laborers  to  enjoy  the 
opportunities  of  instruction.  As  lai^e  congre- 
gations and  classes  can  be  brought  together 
there  as  on  the  islands  where  missionaries  re- 
side. The  young  men  have  been  very  open  to 
instmclion,  and  those  who  have  become  Chris- 
tian and  have  been  received  into  the  Church 
by  baptism  have  conducted  themselves  in  an 
exemplary  manner.  Polynesians  have  also 
found  their  way  to  Sydney,  where  they  have  be- 
come trusty  and  faithful  servants.  These  have 
been  gathered  into  classes  and  taught  the  Gos- 
pel by  means  of  the  English  language.  Over 
thirty  have  been  baptlKed  in  Sydney,  of  whom 
twenty  were  received  into  the  Christian  Chnrch 
by  the  writer  o(  these  notes.  The  rising 
churches  of  Australia  have  found  a  sphere  for 
missionary  zeal,  and  tliey  have  extended  their 
benevolenoetotheneighboring  groups  of  islands 
in  the  South  Pacific  Ocean.  In  the  New  Heb- 
rides, Christian  missions  have  been  in  opera- 
tion for  fifty  years.  There  are  now  IH  mission- 
aries employed  by  different  Presbyterian 
churches.  Tliere  ure  170  native  Christian, 
teachers.  There  are  1,529  communicants. 
Some  of  the  i  .l.tnds,  as  Aneityum,  Aniwa,  Fata, 
and  Nguna,  are  Christian.  Others  have  Chris- 
tian churches.  On  almost  all  the  thirty  islands 
missionary  operations  have  been  initiated,  A 
missionschoonerhasiliedthroughthegronpand 
to  the  colonies  for  the  last  twenty  six  years,  and 
has  done  great  service  to  the  missionaries  and 
the  islands.  In  1890  a  steamship  company  has 
undertaken  to  serve  the  mission  as  well  as  gen- 
eral commerce,  and  opportunities  have  become 
monthly  in  sending  stores,  letters,  and  papers 
to  the  missionaries.  The  entire  Scriptures  have 
been  translated  and  printed  in  the  Andtyum, 
the  New  Testament  in  Iha  Fate,  and  the  Tanna 
Testament  is  now  in  the  press.  TIlb  four  Gos- 
pels and  Acts  of  the  Apostles  are  printed  in 
Eromangan.  Several  G:iepels  and  portions  of 
Scripture  have  been  printed  in  six  other  lan- 
guages. On  three  or  tour  islands  to  the  north- 
west Bishop  Selwyn  and  his  missionaries  con- 
tinue to  oper,ite,  while  t he v  have  their  chief 
spheres  in  the  Banks,  Santa  Crua,  and  Solomon 
islands.  They  are  lai^ely  sujiporied  by  the 
liberality  of  Church  of  England  congregations 
throughout  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  and 
have  an  auxiliary  steam  sthooner  in  the  service. 
The  Wesleyan  Methodist  Church  of  Australia 
and  New  Zealand  has  taken  a  la;  ge  and  liberal 
part  in  supporting  missionary  operations  in 
Fi.ii,  New  Britain,  and  New  Ireland,  where  such 
harvests  of  souls  have  been  reaped. 

The  London  Missionary  Society  has  aax. 
iliaries  among  Congregational ists  in  Australia, 
and  these  have  taken  much  interest  in  the 
cvp-ngelization  of  tlia  Loyalty  Island  nowunder 
French  rule,  and  in  New  Guinc^  a  lai^e  nart  of 
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which  was  reeentlj  annesed  liy  the  British 
Government. 

Details  of  the  work  done  in  PolyueBin  by  tlie 
great  missignury  societies  will  be  found  in  tiie 
aceonnts  given  oC  these  societies  ;  but  as  part  of 
Aiistvalina  miasionnry  zeal  and  liberality  tor  Ibe 
evangeliantion  of  Polynesia  goes  tlirougli  these 
souieties,  it  has  been  considered  just  to  mention 
the  fact.  It  has  pleased  God  to  raise  up  nn 
active  and  eviingeticnl  Church  in  (he  Anntralian 
Colonies,  and  He  has  put  it  into  their  litarts  to 
ossiiit  in  the  evnnyelization  of  Ihe  world.  As 
the  Curistiau  churches  increase  in  Australia 
they  may  be  expected,  by  the  Divine  bleasing, 
to  become  povrerfnl  faotois  in  the  spreading  of 
the  Gospel  of  Christ  in  the  Pacific  un.l  tuwanl 
the  shores  of  Chiua. 

Alls  Cit)'C$i,  n  seaport  town  on  the  southwest 
coostof  theislandofHuiti,  Westlndies,   Popula. 
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tion,  8,1100,  chieQy  negroesand  mulattoes.  The 
clijtiate  is  unwholesome.  The  manufacture  of 
j-um  is  one  uf  tlie  principal  industries.  Mission 
station  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of 
tlie  United  States  of  America  ;  1  missionary,  I 
school,  40  scholars. 

Azerbidjan  Version.    See  Turkish, 

Axlineb,  or  Azslmch,  Egypt,  n  station 
of  tile  United  Presbyterian  Church  o(  the  United 
I'.tates  of  America  (IHSl)  ;  I  native  worker.  48 
churoll- members.  Tlie  zenana  missionarieH 
of  this  Society  are  actively  engaped  here,  find 
tlieir  work  forms  one  oEthe  most  important 
features  of  this  mission. 

Azlliiyark,  in  the  district  of  Benares,  the 
presidency  of  the  NovthwesLein  Provinces.  In- 
dia ;  has  a  C.  M.  S.  station  with  51)  members. 

Aztec.     See  Mexican  Version. 
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Bail,  on  tile  island  of  Kotte.  sonlhwest  ot 
TiEiKir  Island  and  Boutbeast  ot  Java,  East  Indies, 
^[irision  station  of  the  Netherlands  Missionary 

Banlbcb,  a  town  ot  Svria.  northeast  of 
Beyront.  Tlie  site  of  the  celebrated  ruins  of 
the  Teinf-le  nt  the  Sun.  The  seat  of  a  girls' 
school  under  the  care  of  the  Committee  for 
British  Syrian  Schools  (Scotland) ;  also  an  out- 
station  of  the  PresTiyterian  Board,  (North,) U.S. A. 

Babau,  a  town  on  the  southern  estremity 
of  Timor  Island,  east  of  Java  and  southeast  of 
<;elebes.  East  Indies.  Mission  station  of  the 
Netherlands  Missionary  Society. 

Bnbccs,  the  name  of  a  sect  u'hich  has 
sprung  up  among  the  Mohammedans  of  Persia 
within  the  last  fifty  years.  In  1845  a  young 
mollaii,  or  priest  of  Shiraz,  declared  himself 
coinroissiotted  o(  God  to  reform  the  oonnpt 
faith  and  prantioe  of  his  ooreligionists  in  Per- 
sia. His  b^hl  preachini;:  was  very  popular,  bat 
led  to  Ills  deauncl-ition  by  the  regular  ecdesias- 
tic4.  He  dive[^ed  farther  anS  further  from  tbe 
orthodox  and  announced  a  now  revelation  from 
heaven,  declared  himself  the  Bilb — that  is,  the 
"  Door"  of  tlie  Inie  reliaion,  and  openly  defied 
the  mollahs  of  Shiraz  and,  later,  of  Tehran. 
His  doctrines  spread,  and  assnmed  proportions 
that  threatened  the  safety  of  the  kingdom.  Ha 
wa^  seized  and  shot  to  death  in  the  city  of  Ta- 
liriz.  His  followers,  calling  themselTes  Biihees, 
emhracing  some  eminent  mollahs  and  one  very 
remarkalila  and  aloqaeut  woman,  made  risings 
iijtainst  the  government  and  were  put  down  only 
after  some  severe  fighting,  particularly  at  the 
tiitv  of  Zinrin,  where  nearly  the  whole  city  had 
embraced  the  new  faitli.  Later.  atteni]ila  were 
inide  by  the  Bribees  on  the  Shah's  life.  The 
conspirators  were  seized  and  put  to  death  with 
torture.  Tlie  sect  wiw  proscribed,  and  rigorous 
meaiures  pursued  to  r.jut  it  out.  They,  how- 
ever, are  ntitl  numerous  in  different  parts  of  the 
oinntry,  bein!)!  estimated  at  three  or  four  hna- 
dred  t'honsmrl  snuls,  but  they  hold  their  faith 
in  secret.  Their  head,  claiming  to  he  the 
divinely  appointed  successor  of  the  Bib.  aud 
calling  himself  Bdh'tr.  which  means  the  Li/i',1.  is 
in  exile,  and  nnder  the  surveillaacc  of  the  Turk- 


ish Government  at  Acre,  in  Syria.  The  volume 
of  the  Bith's  teachings  is  called  Bi'iyan,  signify- 
ing ike  EeposUioii.  It  was  at  one  time  thought 
that  the  Mbees  were  more  open  to  receive 
Christianity  than  the  orthodox  Slosleins  ;  but 
time  has  not  confirmed  that  hope. 

Bnckersuiige,  a  district  in  Bengal  Fresi- 
deuc.v,  India.  Occnpied  by  Baptist  Missionary 
Society  (England) ;  12  missionaries,  49  stations 
andsub-stations,  1,956  oharch -members. 

Badiisn  Version.— The  Badaga  is  spoken 
by  the  Badaga  tribe  on  the  Nilgiri  Hills,  in  the 
Madras  Presidency,  nnmbering  about  24,000 
people.  In  the  year  1852  tbe  Calontta  ausiliary 
to  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  litho- 
graphed a  translation  of  the  Gospel  of  Luke, 
which  had  been  translated  by  Mr.  Moerieke,  of 
the  Basle  Mission,  and  Mr.  Cassa.  Major  of  the 
Madras  Civil  Service.  Beoenlly  this  version 
has  been  taken  tip  by  the  Rev.  W.  Lentze,  ot 
Kaiti,  assisted  by  two  Badaga  Chiistlan  con- 
verts, and  the  revised  version  was  published  by 
the  Uadras  auxiliary  to  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society  in  lfi'87,  Mr,  LeutKe  also  trans- 
lated the  Gospel  of  Matthew,  which  was  pnb- 


Afrioa,  upun  a  part  of  the  Slave  Coast  annexed 
in  18(!3  h^  the  BriUsh,  It  is  east  of  Porto  Novo 
and  of  Little  Popo,  and  50  miles  east  northeast 
of  Wydah.  Oconpied  in  1842  by  the  Wesleynn 
Methodists  and  transferred  in  1S45  to  C.  M.  S., 
who  now  have  at  this  place  1  ordained  mission 
ary  and  59  church -members, 

Badaon,  a  city  in  the  Bohilkhund  district. 
Northwest  Provinces.  India.  Population,  33,000. 
Mission  station  ot  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Clinroh,  North.  U.  S.  A. ;  1  missionary  and  wife,  2 
native  ordained  preachers,  3S4  oh urch-m embers. 

Bntlilexama,  a  C.  M.  S  station  on  the 
sootbwestern  coast  ot  Ceylon,  founded  in  1819. 
At  present  the  station  is  occupied  by  3  native 
pastors  and  51  other  native  workers,  and  has  25 
schools  with  1,314   scholars,  and   141  chnrch- 

Badiilla,  Ceylon.  40  miles  south  ot  Kandy. 
Military  post.  containinR  a  tort,  barracks,  and  a 
hospital.     Climate,  healthy.      Elevation,  2,100 
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feet.  UisEjioD  station  of  the  S.  P.  G. ;  1  mis- 
Hionary.  2  out-stntiona,  1  oliiirtli,  78  members. 

Btisdad,  a  city  of  soutliorn  MeHopotiiiuin, 
Asiatic;  Turkey,  on  the  Tigris,  dbout  asu  miles 
north  of  Idh  contluence  trith  tbe  EuplirftCes. 
The  popalution,  iiumbetiitg  HU.UUO  to  lUU.UUO, 
is  coiu|}Ose(l  chiefly  of  Aritbs,  though  thitre  tire 
iHrge  Dumberi!  of  PerHiaus,  Katda,  fsyrimi  Chria- 
tiiiDS,  auil  ttbout  15,01X1  Jews.  It  n'UM  the  fnvor- 
ite  Heut  of  Che  Abassiile  CahphH,  nnd  iinilei 
HarouaAl-Biisliid  beciims  very  fiiiuous.  Under 
Turkish  iuIh  very  much  of  itii  i>rr>itpenty  has 
been  lost,  (hough  it  is  still  ihe  most  iniportaut 
city  of  SoatUeBstern  Turkey,  both  commerciHlly 
and  politicnlly.  Near  it  is  the  shrine  ot  Ker- 
belu,  to  which  the  Persinns  flock  iu  pilgrimi^es 
ia  honor  of  the  Shinh  utiints.  Hnssnn  nnd  Hos- 
sein.  There  is  thus  constitnt  couimunioiition 
vilb  PersiA  ami  Enritiitna.  It  -ko-s  long  the 
Rent  of  a  British  resilient,  anil  it  still  rankK  very 
high  OS  a  diplomatie  post  of  Great  liritain.  Eus. 
siiv.  nnd  Franoe.  Biigdnd  Iihk  been  the  Htartin^j- 
poitit  for  the  various  exjieditionti  to  explore  the 
rains  of  Bubylon  at  Hilleh,  on  the  Euphrates, 
100  miles  to  the  sonth,  and  oC  Seleitcia  and 
Cteiiphon,  Since  the  comiupncement  of  Ameri- 
can expeditions  an  American  CodsuI  has  been 
appointed.  Missionary  work  Itita  been  at- 
tempted at  vatiouB  times  by  the  A.  11.  G.  F,  51. 
and  the  C.  M.  S.  At  present  (1»00)  there  is  a 
resident  missionary  of  t'ue  C.  M.  S.  who  works 
chiedy  among  the  Jews  and  superintends  the 
Bible  distribution  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society  in  Southern  Mesopotamia. 

BaicllcllCjik,  a  station  of  the  A.  B.C.  F.  M. 
in  Western  Asia  Minor.     (See  BardezBg.) 

Bngore,  Egypt,  near  Assioot,  a  station  of 
the  United  Presbyterian  Church  of  the  United 
States  of  America  (1873)  ;  2  native  workers,  25 
church -members.  1  school,  25  scholars. 

B»liawii,  or  Burhnrivii,  since  1»CS  a 
C.  M.  S.  station  among  the  ijanlals,  North- 
western Provinces,  India  ;  2  native  pastora,  28 
other  native  workers,  U  schools,  3'JO  scholars, 
346  church -members. 

DHllia,  a  city  of  Brazil,  Sonth  America,  on 
All  Saints  Bay,  801)  niiies  northeast  of  Rio 
-Janeiro.  Population,  15t),000,  chiefly  Portu- 
guese. Religion,  Roman  Catliolio.  Condition, 
had  and  exceedinglj'  immoral.  Mission  station 
of  the  Soulbem  Baptist  Convention  (1882)  ;  1 
missionary  and  wife,  7  native  helpers,  (i  out-sta- 
tions. 1  uhurch,  120  members.  Contributions, 
$5riO. 

Presbyterian  Church,  (North)  (1871)  ;  2  mis- 
stations,  3  churches,  120  members,  1  school,  '20 
scholars.     Contributions,  SJuO. 

Illabmo,or  Bliaino,Burma,  on  the  Upper 
Irrawaddy  River,  181)  miles  norlli  of  Mandalay, 
40  miles  from  the  Chinese  province  of  Yunnan  ; 
capital  o£  Upper  Burma,  Mission  station  of 
the  .\merinan  Baptist  Missionary  Union  (187l>)  ; 
2  ordained  missionaries,  1  missionary  and  wife, 
1  school.  In  1884  the  Burmans  eipellod  the 
uissionaries  and  sacked  and  burned  their 
houses.  The  baptised  natives,  however,  still 
cinng  together. 

Bahraicll,  in  tbe  northeastern  part  of 
Ondh,  Northwestern  Provinces,  India.  A  sta- 
tion of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  North. 
founded  in  18(17  ;  24  native  workers,  36  church- 
members,  e  schools,  290  scholars. 
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Bailuntlu,  West  Africa,  200  miles  ca.'^t  of 
Cenguela,  its  pott.  Healthy  ;  hot  ;  teuijiera- 
ture  regular.  Population,  30,000.  Mission  sta- 
tion of  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  (1881)  ;  2  mis.sion- 
aries  and  wives,  1  other  lady.'l  native  htlpar,  I 
church,  17  members,  2  schools,  40  schuhirs. 
Contributions,  |4.25.  In  Jnly,  168^1,  the  mis- 
sionaries were  expelled  and  their  honses  robbed 
by  King  Kwikwi,  beeanse  u  Portuguese  bad  told 
him  that  they  would  destroy  Lis  wliolu  peuple 
by  their  magic  ;  hut  in  Uctnlier  of  the  same  year 
they  returned,  and  were  received  with  enthusi- 
asm by  the  people. 

BalHHorc,  a  city  of  Orissa,  Bengal,  India, 
150  miles  southwest  of  Calcutta,  chief  seaport 
of  Cuttack.  Population,  11.000— Hindus,  Mos- 
lems. Language,  Oruja,  Santliali,  Hindustani. 
Natives  ignorant,  poor,  l<'Lrst  mission  station 
occupied  by  the  American  Free  Ikiptist  Mission- 
ary Society,  who  have  now  'i  luissiouaries  and 
wiles,  5  otlier  ladies,  18  native  helpers,  2  out- 
stations,  2  chnrches.  214  churcli- mem  hers,  12 
schools,  and  .'>78  scholars.  The  station  na» 
founded  in  1838. 

Bal<l\vlii,  BwlKltt,  M.D.,  b.  at  Durham, 
Conn.,  September  20th,  1798  ;  studied  two  yeais 
at  Wiljiams  College  ;  graduated  at  Yale  in  1821  ; 
stndie<]  medicine  ;  graduated  at  Anburn  Theo. 
logical  Semituiry,  1820  ;  was  apjiointad  a  mis- 
sionary of  the  American  Board  to  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  and  having  oompleted  his  medical 
studies  at  Camkiidge  University,  he  sailed  in 
1830.  He  was  stationed  at  Wainiea,  Hawaii,  for 
three  years  ;  then  at  Lahaina,  remaining  till 
1868,  when  be  was  obliged  to  cease  work  on  ac- 
count of  partial  paralysis.  He  removed  to  H'lno- 
liilu,  and  wan  for  a  fewyeam  one  of  the  teni^htrs 
in  the  The[>logical  School.  Increasing  feeble- 
ness compelled  him  to  relinqnish  also  this  work. 
Dr.  Baldwin  was  specially  interested  in  all  move- 
ments to  diminish  the  use  and  sale  of  liquor  and 
tobacco.  An  essay  whioL  he  wrote  on  this  re- 
form received  the  prize  offered  at  one  time  in 
the  United  States.  "  Stnr<ly  and  tearless,  me- 
thodical and  active,  he  had  the  respect  audcoufl- 
dence  of  all  cksses."  He  died  of  apoplexy, 
January  3d,  1886,  nt  the  residence  of  his  daogh- 
ter,  Mrs.  S.  M.  Damon,  with  whom  he  hail  lived 
for  a  few  years. 

Balearic  iHlniidN,  n  gronp  of  islands  in. 
the  Mediterranean,  the  liFinei|>al  of  which  are 
Majorca,  Minorca,  and  the  pemd  settlement  of 
("abrera,  all  together  forming  a  province  oil 
Spain.  All  of  the  islands  are  lunnntainons. 
The  climate  is  dehghtfnl,  the  snil  very  fertile, 
and  pasture-land  flne.  The  inhabitants  rcsetn- 
ble  the  Catalans,  and  speak  a  corrupt  Catalan 
dialect.  Mission  fleld  of  the  Weslejan  Meth- 
odist Jlissionary  Society, 

Ball  iHiniitlH,  situated  at  the  eastern  end  of 
•lava.  East  Indies,  have,  together  with  Lomliak, 
80H,OllO  inhabilnnts,  among  whom  are  4,000 
Mohammedans  and  8,000  CbineHs,  In  1H6(1  the 
Utrecht  Missionarv  Society  entered  the  fleld, 
and  in  1873  some  were  haptiz-ed.  But  in  1881 
the  missionary  de  Vroom  was  mnrdered  and  his 
helpers  left  the  islands.  The  work  has  recently 
been  resumed. 

Bali:;c,  a  city  of  Sumatra.  East  Indies, 
stands  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Toba.  Station 
of  Rhenish  Missionary  Socielv  founded  here 
in  1881  and  soon  after  burned  down  ;  hut  it 
recovered  rapidly,  and  numbers  now  310  mem- 
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Biiliiicse  Vert  ion.  —  To  the  Malrtj'sian 
fatuily  ol  1utigiiii<-e!i  belongs  tile  Iliili,  wliiuli  is 
spoken  in  tim  island  of  liali,  eaat  of  Jnva,  by 
about  tiiree-qiinrters  uF  a  million,  HL-ntlereil  over 
nn  itrea  of  T<J  uiiles.  A  versiou  into  t* lis  lun- 
gUAK^  is  of  but  recuut  tlace.  lu  IHTU  tlie  Ui'iUkU 
hi)il  Fnreii;u  Bible  tjouiety  Buiplo.veil  llie  lie  v. 
It.  viin  Kek.  <it  the  Utr(>i:)il  jiliKBionrLiy  blocittt}-, 
to  tcHQHlnte  llie  New  Testiimsnt  iutn  the  \aa~ 
gaa-4e  «f  llie  islimil  of  UhU.  Tlie  ttitnslation  ih 
to  lie  iiiiL'le  fr.iiti  tiie  Greek  text  in  (^euerul  ac- 
cocilnnue  with  the  Tersion  of  the  Beformed 
iDivtiih)  Chnculi,  and  to  be  jirinted  in  Uie  Java- 
nese and  B^tlinese  chnracters.  The  OoHpel  of 
Mark  wns  uompletetl  in  1S77  ;  the  remaining 
liiict  is  proceeiling  wlowly. 

{Sperhne'i  uer.ie.  John.  3  ;  10.) 
Mnpnn  ki-to  pitrcxnan  Hida  sangliyan  tVidi 
tkgn  (IjHgiit^  luakedjdiig,  tkn  Uitla  ne  doe  Dang 
hokua6  uu  HRiioeui^al  kahoetoeH  mahi,  kna 
Cilan^  li^nnku  nu  iiKundelani;  hi  huka  toehoeng 
narakiL,  niiufjiuj;  kua  hya  nepo^kin  kaliidoepan 
tun  pHgftt. 

Bnlll,  a  city  of  the  Shon  distnet.  Abyssinia, 
soil  uiiloii  Hoiith  oE  MnHsowah.  ot^cnpied  by  a 
misHionary  o£  the  St.  ChriHchona  I'ilgriiu  Mis- 
Bail  <■  Hi  kll  an  ill  Version. — The  Ban- 
dalkhiuiili,  alx.>  cnlled  Bn^jhelunndi,  belongs  to 
the  Indio  bnuioli  of  the  Aryan  family  of  Inn- 
){nagiiR,  and  ia  Kpoken  in  n  district  between  the 
profince  of  Bandnlkhaud  aud  the  sonroes  of 
the  Nerbndda  Itiver.  For  the  people  using  thin 
iaugiiage  the  Keir  TeRtaioeDt  was  pnblislied  at 
Seranipore  in  1H21,  but  never  reprinted. 

Ball,  Dyer,  M.D.,  b.  at  West  Bovlston, 
Mass.,  June  3il,  1796  ;  graduated  at  Union  Col- 
lege, m26  ;  studied  theology  at  New  Haven  and 
Andover  ;  ordained,  1H31  ;  was  agent  in  1833 
tor  Houie  Missionary  Siniety  in  Florida.  While 
at  (he  South  he  was  muuh  engaged  in  labor  lor 
the  oulorad  population.  In  1835-37  he  stndied 
medicine  with  reference  to  foreign  mission 
work,  and  received  the  degree  of  M.l).  from  the 
meiliual  inHtitutiou  in  Charleston.  He  is  said  to 
have  been  "  very  popular  and  much  beloved  at 
the  t^oath,  and  was  urged  to  remain  and  engags 
in  evangelical  labors  among  the  colored  peo- 
ple." He  sailed  in  183H.  under  the  American 
Board,  for  Singapore.  He  was  Rtationed  there 
two  years,  ''teaching,  preaching,  healing  the 
Bioh,  and  superintending  the  printing  of  CliinesB 
book.1.' '  In  June,  1841,  he  went  to  Macao,  and 
then  to  Hong  Kong.  "  To  him  it  was  given  to 
be  the  pioneer  in  opening  the  city  of  Canton  for 
residence  of  missionary  families,  and  to  open 
the  way  for  eionrsions  into  the  c  nintry  around. 
His  medical  services  were  of  great  asxistance  in 
conciliating  the  gnod-will  of  tlie  people.  His 
Almanac  ^as  for  many  years  a  most  acoeplnhle 
publication.  He  was  most  laborious  in  out-of- 
door  work."  mingling  with  the  people  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  or  on  the  ferries,  and  ihen 
extending  hiM  visits  to  the  villages  and  market. 
"In  this  way  he  became  widely  known  and 
more  and  more  respected  as  his  true  chamct'er 
and  the  nature  of  his  Inborn  were  understood," 
In  1854  be  vinited  the  United  States,  returning, 
in  1857,  to  Macao,  Hi«  cnustitntion  was  much 
broken,  and  before  his  death  he  was  confined  to 
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his  house  fotlr  months.  Mr.  Nevin,  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Mission  at  Canton,  says,  "  With  him 
the  distrilmtion  of  tracts  has  ulwajs  been  a  fa- 
vorite method  of  preaching  tlie  Gospel,  and 
espeoially  since  he  Iwcame  disabled  by  his 
bodily  inflrniilies,  both  as  lespecls  the  power  of 
speech  and  tlie  capacity  of  moving  from  place 
to  place.  During  the  last  seven  years  the  old 
man,  bowed  down  by  hi^s  inttruiities,  and  lean- 
ing upon  Lis  cane,  when  not  conlined  to  his 
couch,  would  siowiy  make  his  way  downstairs 
and  totter  out  to  his  little  cbapel  opening  on 
the  street,  and  there,  seated  in  an  arm-chair, 
wotdd  distribute  tracts  and  address  a  few  words 
to  casual  passeis-by  who  might  drop  in  to  look 
upon  his  gmy  hairs,  to  see  what  l;e  was  doing 
or  to  hear  whnt  he  might  sa.v  ;  for  the  Chinese 
veneiate  old  age.  Often  twice  a,  day  might  he 
be  found  there,  with  a  cheerful  countenance, 
working  according  to  his  strength  "  liut  Lis 
strengtii  soon  utterly  failed,  and  he  died  March 
27tli,   18(i0,  after   twenty-eight  years'    mission 


Ballaiitlne,  Henry,  b.  at  Seliodnsk  Land- 
ing, on  the  Hudson,  near  Allmnv,  N.  Y.,  March 
5tli,  IWia.  Ho  graduated  at  the  Univerhily  of 
Ohio,  Athens,  182'J  ;  was  employed  after  gruda- 
alien  for  a  time  as  teacher  of  matliematics  in 
place  of  the  retiring  professor  ;  entered  Theo- 
logical Seniiuarv,  I'tinoeton,  butleit  on  account 
of  ill  health  ;  resumed  his  studies  at  Union 
Theological  Seminary.  Vii^inia ;  finished  at 
.\ndover,  1834;  ordained  at  Columbus,  O., 
April,  1835  ;  sailed  eante  year  as  a  missionary 
(<f  the  American  Board  for  India.  In  I83T  be 
was  stationed  permanently  at  Ahmndnagor.  His 
health  failing,  be  left,  in  185<),  for  home,  bnt 
returned  in  18o2.  Ho  labored  with  great  zeal 
and  without  interrup.ion  until  wilhin  a  few 
months  of  his  final  departure  for  America.  By 
medical  advice  he  went  to  Sholapore,  Poena, 
and  Bombay,  and  was  advised  by  physicians 
there  lo  go  home,  and  V>y  the  (luicktst  route — 
via  Bed  Sea.  He  wrote,  weeping,  "  The  Lord 
does  not  consider  me  worlhy  to  labor  any  longer 
for  Htm  in  my  beloved  field."  He  left  India 
with  bis  family.  tle]:itemher  4th,  1RG5.  An  ac- 
cidental detention  of  the  ship  in  the  Red  Sea 
i^O^ravated  his  malady,  and  he  died,  November 
0th,  off  llie  coast  of  Portognl,  and  his  body  was 
consigned  to  the  ocean.  His  connection  with 
the  mission  covered  thirty  yoai's.  "An  accu- 
rate knowledge  of  the  MarSthi,  added  to  an  ac- 
quaintance with  Sanskrit,  prepared  him  to  be- 
come a  translator  of  the  B.ble.  and  he  has  left 
the  impress  of  his  idiomatic  Marillhi  on  many 
parts  of  the  sncicd  volume  in  tl hit  language." 
"  He  had  natural  abilities  of  a  high  order.  I 
have  nevpr  seen  a  wan  who  could  accomplish  so 
much  literary  labor  in  a  given  time.  His  mind 
worked  with,  w.mderful  rapidity,  and  he  com- 
posed with  great  celerity.  An  accurate  and 
erudite  Rcholnr  in  several  departments,  he  had 
rare  facility  for  acquiring  language.  He  spoke 
Maruthi  ver'"  flupnlly,  and  well-educated  natives 
said  he  seldom  made  ft  mistake  either  in  gram- 
mar or  idiom.  His  unusual  (juickness  at  rep- 
artee and  oc^sional  wilherin«   sarcasm   fitted 


all  kinds  of  iniquit.v.  But  it  was  onfy  when 
compelled  t-i  do  so  that  he  used  this  power  of 
invective.  He  was  successful  as  a  pas'or  by 
reason  of  his  quick  sympathies  and   winning 
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He  was  nn  able  presolier  ia  the 
MarSthi  langnnge.  For  a  Inog  time  lie  «a3 
pastor  of  the  first  native  thurcli,  j'ieldiag  that 
place  to  a  native  wliom  he  liiiuself  lind  tniined. 
He  Bpeut  six  or  eight  weeks  every  year  evangel- 
izcnf;  Er>)tu  villuge  to  village,  wus  editor  of  the 
semi-moiitlily  paper  in  English  and  MftiSllii. 
DnriQg  the  lust  live  years  ot  his  life  o,  lal^e  part 
of  his  time  wtn  devoted  tj  the  instrucLinii  of 
the  theologioal  classes  of  youog  men  pn-pHFiug 
for  the  ministry.  For  seveial  years  Le  was 
secretary  and  treasurer  ot  the  mission.  Toa- 
eessiag.  in  the  wordi  of  the  niissiou,  "  a  sympa- 
thetic nature,  a  high  intellectual  cultnre,  and 
an  excellent  poetical  taste,"  he  tranGlated  into 
MarHlhi  same  of  the  best  hymni  in  t)ie  English 
htngna^e.  They  are  said  to  possess,  in  a  re- 
inarkalite  decree,  the  spirit  and  beunty  of  the 
original.  He  composed  some  excellent  hymns 
himMlf.  He  has  been  called  the  Watts  of 
Manlthi  hyiiinology.  He  prepared  two  hymn- 
books  containing  together  four  hundred  liymns, 
one  for  us?  in  the  chtirches,  the  other  for  the 
children.  He  was  revising  and  carrying  throngh 
the  press  hia  Ifj/iims  firr  Dli;'me  Worship,  when 
obliged  to  leave  tor  lio'me. 

Three  of  Mr.  Ballantine's  daughters  married 
missionaries  of  the  same  mission,  one,  Mrs.  Dr. 
S.  B.  Fairbank,  dying  at  her  station.  One  son, 
Sev,  William  O.  Ballantine,  il.D..  is  now  in  the 

BitluchI  Version.  —  The  Balnchi,  also 
CHlleJ  Beloochee  and  Biluchi,  belongs  to  the 
Iranic  branch  of  the  Aryan  family  of  InnguageH, 
and  is  xpoken  in  Baluchistan,  south  of  the  In- 
dus, on  the  Arabian  Sen,  A  translation  of  the 
"Sew  Te -i tain ent  into  this  dialect  was  commenced 
by  the  late  Dr.  Leyden,  ot  which  only  three 
Gospels  were  published  at  Serampoie  in  1H15. 
Ab  this  version  was  not  found  ot  pemiauent 
value,  it  was  never  reprinted.  Of  late,  however, 
a  trau  lation  into  this  dialect  seems  to  have 
been  found  useful,  and  the  revised  version  of 
the  Oospel  of  Mntthew,  as  prepared  bv  the  Rev. 
A,  Lewis,  was  published  in  1885,  ot  which  up 
to  March  31st,  1889,  l.DUl)  copies  were  disposed 

Banana  Islands  3<^  miles  southwest  of 
Sierra  Leone,  West  Africa.  They  are  high,  fer- 
tile, and  inhabited  ;  visited  (roin  ;sierra  Leone 
on  account  of  their  healthy  climate.  Mission 
station  of  the  Unite<l  Methodist  Free  Churches  ; 
no  inissiouaiy  at  present. 

Bancho,  n  section  of  the  city  of  Tokio, 
Japan.  Occupied  by  the  Reformed  (German) 
Church  in  thd  United  States  ;  1  organized  church. 


Band  even  er,  or  Bai^ocwan^,  Java,  a 
town  on  the  cast  coast  o[  Java,  southeast  of 
Proboliugo.     Mission  station  of  the  Dntch  Mis- 


Ban  djertnasing,  a  town  of  Southeast 
Borneo,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Barito  River.  Mis- 
sion station  of  the  Rhenish  MJssion^ir.v  Society  ; 
2  missionaries,  1  lady,  131  communicants, 

Bangalurc,  a  city  of  Mysore.  India,  175 
miles  wu>t  of  Madras.  It  is  on  an  elevated  site, 
a  great  resort  fur  iutalids  ;  it  has  considerable 
trade,  and  is  a  military  post.  Imputation, 
IJCUOO,  chieHj  Hindus.  Slission  station  of  the 
Methodist  Episoopal  Church,  North  ;  3  mission- 
aries. 73  church  meiuliers. 

L.  M.  S, ;  5  ordained  missionaries  and  wives, 
1  other  laily,  10  native  preachers.  15lj  church- 
Jiiembers,  l,t>70  scholars. 

S.  P.  G. ;  I  missionary,  10  native  helpers,  2 
out-stalious.  291  church-members. 

■Wesleyan  Methodist  Missionary  Society  ;  3 
missionnrieH  (including  wives),  57  native  helpers, 
a  preachers'  seminar.v,  3  outstations,  82  church- 
members. 

Evangelical  Lutheraa  Missionary  Society, 
Leipzig  :  1  missionary,  IC^  communicants. 

Banskok,  the  chief  oity  and  capital  of 
Siam,  on  the  Niienam  Uiver,  20  miles  from  its 
mouth.  Climate,  intensely  hot  In  summer. 
Population,  5l»,lXX) — Siamese,  Chinese,  Bur- 
mans,  Malays.  Arabs,  Hindus.  Mission  station 
ot  the  American  Baptist  Missinniuy  I'nion  ;  2 
and  their  wives.  13  eliurch-mem- 


Baitda,  Bandalkhand  district.  Northwest- 
ern Provinces,  British  India.  A  station  of  the 
S.  P.  G.  since  1B72  ;  1  missionary. 

Ban<laI>ilaiid,oneot   h    Ml  V 

Indi-s.     Population,  7,oril),  o  m 

are  Christiana  under  the  dir  h    D 

Missionary  Society.      In   18  h    K 

Dnia,  wa<t  converted  to  Moi       m  dan  nd 

his  people  are  following  hira 

Bandawe  (Llvingsfo     a 
Lake  Nyassa,  Central  Africa  ta     n 

ordained  missionaries,  1  ine    ca        sn 
missionary  teachers,  Mnativ    h    p  h      h 

^8    communicants,    21    scho  422    p 

The  artisan  work  here  is  on  m    p 

that  at  Lovedale  (q.v.),  South      n 


Presbyterian  Church,  North  ;  3  missionaries 
and  wives,  1  other  lady,  8  native  helpers,  125 
churoh-members. 

Bailkiporc,  a  city  of  Bengal,  India,  a  sub- 
urb of  Patna.  Slission  station  ot  the  Baptist 
Missionary  Society  ;  3  ordained  missionaries,  4 
native  preachers,  jG  church  members. 

Baiikura,  a  town  of  Bengal,  India.  Mis- 
sion station  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Blission- 
ary  Society  ;  3  missionaries,   4C   ohureh-mem- 


BailBkn,  European  Turkey,  45  miles  south 
of  Samakov  ;  sub-station  of  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M., 
worked  from  Samakov. 

BantiliK,  a  town  in  the  northern  part  of 
Borneo.  West  Indies,  in  the  river-valley  of  Ba- 
tang-Lapar.  among  the  Sea-Dayaks.  A  station 
of  the  S.  P.  O..  founded  in  1851,  and  number- 
ing 1,04G  members.  The  mission  has  succeerled 
in  introducing  the  plough  and  abolishing  the 
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hil^ber  degree  o£  north  Utitaclc,  Qud  comprises 
a  population  numbeting  probftbly  luoru  tban 
60,000,OOU. 

Ainonf;  tbe  prominent  members  of  this  family, 
some  o£  which  have  been  known  lot  years, 
while  most  of  them  huvo  been  but  recently 
brought  to  ligllt  by  tlie  explorations  of  such 
men  as  Livingstone,  Strtnley,  and  otbers,  might 
be  named  the  Ziiliia,  (he  Aiunxoiuv  or  Kafirs,  the 
Ueshuana.  Uns;iln,  nnii  kindred  tribes  on  the 
Koiitb ;  the  Ovaherera,  Ovainpo,  Balnnda. 
liateke,  aud  Jlpongive,  on  the  west ;  the  Congo, 
liayanst,  Bangikla,  Babnngt,  Manyema,  Waganda. 
Wauyoro,  nnd  others  on  the  Congo,  along  the 
Equator,  and  among  the  Great  Lakes  ;  tbe  Hua. 
Bsmba,  BabiBu,  and  other  tribes  near  tlie  Lesser 
Liikes  and  on  the  sources  of  the  Congo  ;  andlbc 
Wakiimbn,  Swaheli,  Wanika,  Mahenge,  ^Viikou- 
de,  Miiknn,  nud  other  tribes  along  the  East  Coast 
and  on  the  Zambesi. 

The  general  kinship  of  the  tribes,  oE  which 
the  above  are  bnt  a  fraction,  covering  as  Ihey 
do  a  large  part  of  tlio  Dark  Continent,  is  both 
mtirked  and  interesting.  It  is  seen,  to  some  ex- 
tent, in  their  person,  their  hue,  their  features, 
their  religious  notions,  their  mental  type,  and 
their  mode  of  life  ;  but  most  of  all  in  their  lan- 
guage. Taking  this,  their  Ian gn age,  as  our 
guide  and  proof,  Ihan  which  there  can  be  noth- 
ing more  definite  and  snre,  we  are  left  with  no 
doubt  that  nil  these  somevrhat  diversified  tribes 
belong  to  one  and  the  same  family,  between 
which  and  all  other  known  (ainilies  or  races 
tbere  is  a  manifest  and  tixed  difference.  To  be 
sure,  the  languages  of  these  tribes  difFer  from 
each  other  in  many  respects,  espeeiitUy  in  many 
of  their  wonU,  ur  in  the  forms  of  their  words, 
even  where  the  rooti  are  essentially  the  same  ; 
while  the  grammar  is  essentially  the  same  in 
all.  Indeed,  the  underlying  grammatical  prin- 
ciples are  so  nniformly  the  same  in  all  that  the 
compiu^tive  philologist  has  no  hesitation  in  bc- 
lieviug  that  all  came  originally  from  one  and 
the  same  stock  ;  even  though  among  the  tribps 
far  remove!  from  each  other  dialectal  or  tribal 
variations  may  pnt  the  people  beyond  the  limits 
of  being  mutually  intelligible  ;  just  as  the  Eng- 
lish. French,  and  Germans  are  far  from  being 
mutually  intelligible,  thongh  the  languages  they 
speak  all  belong  to  the  same  family. 

OE  all  the  branches  of  this  Bantn  family  of 
languages,  the  Zuhi,  with  the  Xosa,  would  seem 
to  be  the  oldes>  and  most  fully  developed.  The 
Z  ilu  wonld  see  a  also  t>  have  been  kept  purest 
an  1  must  perfect  leant  affected  by  abrasion, 
s>ncope  or  other  roodiUcation,  through  alien 
af,enoies  soch  as  a  moulding  contact  with  the 
^H^ro,  Semitic  the  4rab,  or  tbe  Portuguese  on 
the  north  or  English  French,  or  Dutch  on  the 
soith  having  been  developed,  flsced,  and  kept 
by  its  own  indigenous  automabic  principles. 
Hsnce  tbe  belief  that  the  distingnishing  gram- 
matical features  oE  the  entire  Bantu  family  are 
more  manifest  and  clearly  defined  in  tbe  Zulu 
thfin  in  any  other  of  its  branches.  In  Zulu,  tbe 
incipient  element  of  the  noun,  the  nominal 
"prefix"  or  preformative,  is  more  complete 
than  in  most  nf  its  cognate  dialects.  Thus  the 
preiin  vm,  as  in  uiiifana,  boy,  is  simply  m,  mfima, 
in  some  branohes.  Mpnngiee,  the  name  oF  a 
country  and  tribe  in  the  northwest  part  of  the 
Bantu'field,  would  be  Umpnru/vje  inthesMith- 
east  among  the  Zulus  and  Kafirs,  The  Zulu 
plaral  prefix,  aba,  as  in  abafnna.  boys,  bei'omes 
ia,  as  bafana,  in  some  dialects.     For  person,  the 
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Zulus  have  mminla ;  another  tribe  has  muntu! 
another,  buiIm;  another,  mlu;  another,  mundu.. 
For  the  Zulu  plural  of  this  word,  abantu,  peo- 
ple, some  other  tribes  say  banfu;  some,  aiilu; 
some,  aiu;  some,  wanlu;  some,  vntla;  some, 
vsa«du,  and  some.  andu.  Mesa  (late  King  of 
Uganda)  would  be  UmUza  in  Zulu,  and  the  Lake 
yymm  would  be,  in  Znln,  Ini/ania,  On  the 
Lualiiba,  r.  branch  of  the  Congo,  the  natives  say 
iiyani-i,  me*it ;  instead  of  which  the  Zulus  say 
biyama.  meat.  The  people  on  parts  of  the 
Congo  say  Hi/oka,  the  Zulus,  inj/oka,  snake  ; 
the  f  jrnier  say  nyanya,  the  latter  iJiyani/n,  moon  ; 
the  former  mimje,  the  latter  liinge,  plenty. 
Among  the  Znlns  hu'a  amatye  means  thresh  or 
break  stoaes.  The  Congo  people  called  Stanley 
"  Bula  Maindi,"  "the  Koek. Breaker,"  The 
Zulu  and  Kafir  tribal  names,  Amaztibi  and 
Amtixosa,  wonld  be.  in  some  dialects,  21azulv,. 
M'lxosa,  just  as  other  tribal  names  in  other 
parts  of  the  Bantu  field,  such  as  3lakiia,  Miiravl, 
Minyema,  would  begin  with  a,  as  AinakiiA, 
among  the  Zulus. 

Among  the  distinguishing  grammatical  fea- 
tures of  the  entire  Bantu  family  of  languages, 
which  ore  specially  manifest  and  clearly  defined 
in  the  Zulu,  one  of  the  mure  marked  and  peculiar 
consists  in  what  may  be  called  a  system  of  pro- 
nominal assimilations  and  repetitions.  This 
mode  is  sometimes  designated  as  the  "  allitera- 
tive," because  of  the  frequent  recurrence  of 
some  particular  letter  or  syllable  in  a  given  sen- 
tence. Here,  especially  in  the  Zulu,  all  nouns 
may  be  grouped  into  eight  distinct  classes,  ac- 
cording to  their  "prefix"  or  incipient  element. 
Each  class  of  nouns  has  its  own  pronominal 
forms,  all  of  which  bear  a  striking  resemblance 
to  the  initial  element  of  the  noun  to  which  they 
refer,  or  for  which  thej'  stand.  Thus  one  class 
of  nouns  comprises  alt  those  whose  incipient  is 
Hi ;  and  for  this  class  the  relative  is  eli,  the  de- 
monstrative teli,  this  ;  kto,  that  ;  the  personal 
pronoun,  noniinative.iind accusative, /i;  oblique 
form,  lo  ;  definitive,  tnwi,  and  fr^mentary  form, 
simply  t.  Another  class  of  nouns  comprises  all 
those  whose  incipient  is  isi,  as  ieibaya ;  and  for 
this  the  relative  pronoun  is  esl;  (he  demonstra- 
tives, Usi  and  l$so ;  personal,  ai;  oblique,  so; 
delinitiva,  sona,  and  fn^mentary,  simply  s. 
Take  now  this  sentence  :  ItatUiiBe  lami  eli  tenyiwi 
vgemali,  tl  lua^ilt — ('.«„  this  field  of  mine  which 
was  boi^ht  with  money,  it  is  good.  Here  we  have 
Ifli.  I  (in  laml),  tli  and  li,  all  referring  to  the  nonn 
iliiiee,  and  taking  form  from  ils  incipient.  Hi.  So, 
in  the  example  :  la'a  leno  islli/a  sako  eailaiiu,  u  si 
hianze ;  that  is,  take  that  dish  of  yonrs  which  is 
large,  and  wash  it ;  literally,  yon  it  wash  ;  and  we 
have  lexo,  x  (in  sako),  fsi  (in  rsikulti),  and  si,  all 
from  i.NJ  in  isilya.  This  giving  to  the  nominal 
incipient  so  much  of  motitdtng  inHuence  over 
the  pronouns  and  over  the  prefixes  to  the  ad- 
jective, contributing  so  lately  to  precision 
and  tbe  power  of  inversion,  is  thought  by  some 
to  add  also  to  the  euphony  of  the  language. 
Indeed,  some  who  at  first  failed  to  see  that  the 
principle  under  discussion  really  eon  t't  t  d 
vital,  organic  part  of  th    1     g  ag    w  1 1 

regard    it   as    nothing   m         th  1.    d     f 

"  euphonic  alliteration 

One  of  the  striking  p      1       t         f  th     Z  1 
language  is  that  shari      h    II  d  g 

in  almost  every  othe  d       11  d 

"click."     It  oonstitut  1  m     t        p    t    f 

the  word  in  which  it  ra  h  t 

vowels  or  consonants,  and  is  never  found  in  the 
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formative  piirt.  0(  tliesa  clicks  Ihere  are  three 
kin.U,  eueli  of  whicli  takes  its  hfiuib  from  tha 
luiiniicr  in  wliich  it  1^  uiiule,  Iks  tUu  ilenlal,  tUo 
pnLital,  Hiid  tlie  iHterul.  If  vre  seiirclt  for  the 
origin  of  these  peoaliar  Hounils  or  for  the  reasou 
why  they  were  evet  eaiploj'e<l  aa  a  uieuns  of  in- 
dicating an  ideii,  wo  uhitll  doubtless  find  it  in 
that  priiiui|)le  wliicU  is  usuully  rnlled  tha 
"  oiiniaaUipoflie,"  or  an  effort  tn  suit  the  soiiml 
of  the  q-ord  to  the  thing  sL(;uifieil. 

The  tollowing  more  pnrtifnlar  statement  anil 
illnstrations  of  the  distiiignishing  trails  of  the 
Zalu  liingnage  are  tnken,  by  permission,  from 
Zala-Liivl  ; 

"  Oue  of  tha  luost  important  ])oiiits  in  which 
the  Zulu  langnt^e  (llffcrs  from  the  English  and 
many  others,  is  found  iu  the  Tiict  that,  for  the 
moat  part,  tha  furuiiilive  letters  precede  the 
toot ;  that  U,  most  of  thn  changes,  the  iuHec- 
tions,  to  which  a  wonl  is  snUjcft,  are  made  in 
the  heginuing  of  a  word  ;  thTis,  'iiiifiia<i,  bay  ; 
abnfim'A,  boys  ;  ink-nnifi,  con-  ;  r-hij^vmn,  cows  ; 
i:ii>i  or  llisici,  word  ;  iiiH'cwi,  words.  So  in  the 
ftdjeotiva  ;  vi^iiivi  o»itii/n,  lai^o  boy  ;  iihiifiiiiii 
aluikid'i,  htrge  boys;  ii'kumii  epkidii,  great  con'; 
iliziai  flih-il'i,  great  word.  Ko  in  the  potisessive 
pronouns;  abfifaiia  Ixtiui,  my  lioys ;  izink'oni'i 
zami,  my  cows  ;  ilizai  Itiini,  my  word. 

"  From  these  exiimpleK  it  will  be  n  t  etthat 
there  is  a  peoulutr  alliterative  agreeui  nt  a  a  ng 
related  words— the  adjectives  ami  ^  n  n 
taking  a  prefix  which  acuorda  with  the  ]  f  na- 
tive or  incipient  part  of  the  noitn  ^  th  wh  L 
they  Agree,  or  to  which  they  relate  ;  Ih  fin 
fann  'ibfikal'i,  lat^e  boys  ;  ahafima  dm  k  I 

my  large  boys  ;  ilhai  hib'ifaiiii,  word  of  tha 
boys  ;  hiakomo  aibafaiin,  cattle  of  the  boys. 

"And  then,  ton,  the  personal  pronoun  takes  a 
form  to  correspond  with  the  incipient  portion 
of  the  noun  for  which  it  stands  ;  thus,  ('ibuf'tKii) 
b(i  laiula,  (hjyK)  they  love;  {h'mknmn)  zi  I'liiilii, 
(cattle)  they  love  ;  (liiiwi)  II  Utiuln.  (.the  word)  it 
loves.  Now,  inEnglish,  talking  about  boys  and 
cattJe,  it  I  s.ty  they  iofe  l/iem,  you  might  he  in 
doubt  whether  I  meant  to  say  the  cattl.i  loie  tlie 
l>oys,  or  the  boys  the  cattle  -,  but  not  so  in  the 
Zulu  ^tbe  form  of  the  pronoun  showing  to  what 
noun  it  refers  ;  thus,  bit  zlliiit'll,  they  love  theui, 
litarrdly,  they  them  love-lhat  is,  the  boys  love 
the  cuttle  ;  d  bn  ttnd'i,  they  them  love— that  ii^, 
the  cattle  i.>vQ  the  bo<  s. 

"  From  all  this  it  will  bo  seen  that  the  Zulu 
allows  of  great  scope  and  variety  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  wor<ls  in  a  sentence,  and  at  the  same 
time  uives  you  great  Klearness  and  iireoision  m 
t'l  what  is  meant.  Thus,  in  tlie  phrase- 'the 
fice  of  tha  animal  which  is  lir^e,'  one  might 
be  in  doubt  as  to  what '  is  largo  ;'  not  so,  hnw- 
over,  io  the  Zulu  phrase — Kfcpco  heakomn  odii- 
k'dv,  where  the  fonn  of  the  ndjeclive  iMk-ilii, 
gre^tt,  leaves  no  doubt  that  it  is  meant  to  dc- 
iicribe  ii'iiiKO,  face.  Sn,  too,  thoi~>gh  the  most 
nataral  and  cnmmon  order  is  to  pnt  the  nonn- 
mmintitive  before  the  verb,  and  tha  uoun-oh- 
jective  after  the  verb,  yet  both  may  either  pre- 
cede or  follow;  thns,  for  the  English — 'the 
bovH  love  the  cattle,'  wa  may  say  either  'dmfnna 
hinimmi)  Ifi  zi  tindi ;  or  (hi  li  Uirula  alxifana  h!n- 

"  At  first  sii;bt.  nothing  seoms  more  confused 
and  complicated  than  the  Znlil  language  ;  yet, 
when  we  eome  to  look  carefully  into  its  forms, 
(-hinges,  and  laws,  we  are  obliged  tn  admit  that 
no  Ungnage  of  which  we  have  any  knowlndge 
can  lay  claim  to  moio  order  and  regularity,  flexi- 
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bility,  and  precision.  Thus,  nouns  are  divided 
into  eight  claseea,  according  to  the  form  of 
theit  incipient  element,  and  the  manner  in 
which  tliey  make  the  plural,  Vnifaixi,  boy,  be- 
longs to  the  first  class  ;  ilizlei,  to  the  second  ; 
iiikviiiii,  f  o  the  third  ;  and  so  on— ILa  plurai  of 
the  first  being  made  in  ab",  ot  the  second  in 
iinui,  and  of  the  third  jn  hiii.  Each  class  and 
each  number  has  its  own  form  of  tlio  pronoun 
pemonal  or  verbal  ;  as,  ii,  ba  ;  U,  a;  i,  zi;  each, 
its  own  form  for  the  relative  ;  as,  o,  aba;  eli,  a; 
e,  fu;  each,  ils  own  form  for  the  possessive; 
as,  akf,  (tb<>;  a)n,  atco;  ayo,  o;o— and  so  on. 
And  then,  lo;>,  each  class  and  number  has  its 
own  pretormative  letter  to  be  nsed  in  forming 
the  possessive  ;  as,  «,  which  passes  over  into 
its  semivowel  w,  for  the  first  class,  singular  ;  b 
for  the  plural  ;  t  aud  u  for  the  second  class  ;  tf 
and  3  for  the  third.  Thus,  for  the  possessive 
my  or  mine  (the  ground  form  for -which,  as  it 
were,  in  Zulu,  is  ami,  that  is,  «,  of,  and  mi,  me 
— of  me),  we  have,  immi,  (xinii ;  (mil!,  onii; 
ynmi,  mmi,  nccoiding  to  the  class  and  number 
o£  the  noun  :  as,  ^inifiimi  icuitii,  my  boy  ;  abiif'iuii 
h^iHii,  mv  boys.  For  the  possessive  liis  or  hii; 
if  the  noun  be  of  the  first  class,  we  have  the 
ground  form,  or  basis,  ake,  a,  of,  and  ke,  him — 
anl  then  ici/.k',  hiike,  Inke,  etc.,  according  to  the 
n  n  possessed  ;  as  wiiffinri  wake,  his  boy  ;  ilkwi 
I  J  his  word  ;  izinhvaio  inAs,  his  cattle.  For 
h  posseasivQ  llieii;  referriug  to  persons  or  to 
n  us  iu  aid,  as  abnfitHii,  hoys  ;  abanUi,  people 
—the  haais  lioing  o(w— we  have  wiho,  habn,  Jilbn, 
b  ytbn,  etc  ,  as,  lYizioi  ktbn,  their  word  ;  iiiii- 
1  zibii.  theii  cattle.  And  for  the  possessivo 
llien,  I'efairing  to  nouns  in  iiiii,  as  huiitmm,  wo 
have,  in  like  manner,  mizo,  bnni,  bno,  aza,  yitzi; 
etc..  as,  itiiirl,  lii&i,  their  voice;  isibaya  saai, 
their  fold  ;  himpimdo  mzo,  tlicir  horns. 

' '  Now,  when  yon  come  to  carry  this  through  all 
the  eight  classes  of  nouns,  singular  and  plural, 
you  will  find  that  there  is  no  small  number  of 
forms  for  each  class  and  kind  of  the  pronoun. 
Lut  for  all  this,  complicated,  eiact,  and  numtr- 
ous  as  these  forms  are,  the  native  never  makes 
a  mistake,  or  talks,  as  we  say,  nugrammatieally. 
Even  the  children  seem  to  tinditat<naliu-al  and 
easy  to  speiik  properly  in  respect  to  gramiiiar  as 
they  do  to  eat  and  sleep. 

"The  Zulu  Inngniige  pays  a  high  regard  to 
euphony.  Xo  donbt  this  is  owing  in  2>art  to  the 
fact  that  it  huH  ever,  till  recently,  been  nddiessed 
solely  to  the  ear.  Some  of  ils  ideas  of  euphony 
are  peculiiir  io  itself  ;  olbers  are  founded  on 
general  laws,  such  as  prevail  more  or  less  in  all 
languages.  Hence,  some  of  the  forms  and 
changes  on  which  it  insists  for  euphonic  pnr- 
poses  nre  estcrual,  accidental,  and  to  be  at- 
tributed lothe  taste,  fashion,  or  caprice  of  the 
people  :  while  otbeisarc  internal  and  necessary, 
the  reasons  for  which  are  to  he  fonnd  in  tlie 
very  struoture  of  the  language,  or  in  tha  T.hysio- 
logieal  character  of  articulate  sounds.  Perhaps 
no  language  can  lay  a  better  claim  than  the  ZnW 
to  an  esemption  from  two  great  fanlls-on  the 
one  hand,  that  siiiicrahnndaDce  of  vowels  and 
liquids  which  produces  excessive  softness  ;  and 
on  the  other,  that  superabundance  of  conso- 
nants which  produces  esoessive  harshness.  Tho 
happy  mean  which  it  has  observed  in  is  inler- 
iiiixlure  of  ninte  consonants  with  vocalic  and 
liquid  sounds  makes  it  both  pleasing  to  the  ear 
and  easy  to  speak. 

"  One  of  the  greatest  defects  of  the  language,  as 
might  be  supposed,   ia  the  paucity  ot  words. 
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especially  tiiose  which  nra  mo  t  d  i  f  h 
expression   o£    moral   aud   eel  g  th     Rh 

Tiie  people  hiiving  few  iJeas  on      bg  f  tli 

kind,  their  xsorihi  lire  £hw  itiso.     \  h 

the  oaBeiMuotsodifflcnltiia  might  1  p  m  t 
In  some  inatnnces  wu  ore  able  to      n     rt  1 

from  a,  secular  to  »  snoretl  us  A  1  tl  tl 
iBUgunge  is  yet  yonng,  ns  it  we  1       t   1 

waitiuK  to  be  developed  and  f  h  q  d  f  tl 
largest  anil  noblest  ends.     On  t      11    It 

give  you  ft  lai^e  stem,  with  a  g    d  aumb       f 
branclies,  and  no  small  amoont    f  fru  (     Th 
from  the  verb  honit,  see,  ive  h        bo  is 

to  see,  show  ;    bonisiiii,   sliow     1      Ij      {i      I 
see  for  ;  honelel'i,  look   and  lea         m  tat       bo 
naiut,  see  eaoU  other ;  bonelana,  s     f       aol    th 
bonitiana,  cause  each  other  to  h  h 

other  ;  honakaln,  rippear,  be  vis  bl      fro    I.  Isa 
make  visible  ;  aiidioiii,  a  seer  ;       h      I         j 
tator  ;  K.iiilnmelo,  ft  spectacle  ;  ii  n6 
seer  ;  wnhoiiitn,  a  show  ;  isilioi  ghl        n 

osity  ;  is'ibmiinii,  a  vision ;  J/  kat  ,  n 
appearance  ;  hiioii'ikcUim,  a  revelation— and  idl 
this  without  going  iuto  the  passive  voice  ;  as, 
hommi,  be  seen  ;  boniniBO,  cause  to  be  seen  ; 
lonmiiiii'l,  cause  to  be  clearly  seen,  etc.  I  doubt 
if  tile  German,  Greek,  or  any  oilier  language 
can  exceed  the  Ztilii  in  the  scape  and  liberty 
which  it  gives  for  the  formation  o£  derivative 

"Tlie  liberty  which  it  gives  for  combining  two 
or  more  words,  so  as  to  form  a  significant  com- 
pound, is  another  point  worth  laenlioning.  In 
this  way  we  get  impamaiaitga,  east,  from  two 
words — piintn,  come  ont,  and  Shnga,  the  sun  ; 
inchmiahmgn,  west  —  from  diona,  sink,  and 
ihiitga,  sun.  Ro,  itihiitifii,  an  heir,  comes  from 
combining  two  words  which  signify,  '  to  eat 
the  estate  of  the  deceased  ;'  while  inhliiUinlileW. 
a  bat,  signifies  '  a  long-eared  animal  ;'  and 
ihlotejiXoiiLnzl,  the  jasmine,  '  queen's  eye.' 

"  Maayof  tile  names  which  theuatives  give  to 
persons,  places,  rivers,  monntains,  are  also  com- 
pound terms ;  and,  whether  simple  or  com- 
pound the  most  of  them  are  significant.  Thns, 
liitiiiizmUoti,  the  name  of  a  stream,  signifies 
'sneet  water;'  Inhlnnyukiul,  the  name  of  a 
tall  sngar  loaf  mountain,  signifies  '  a  tall 
reed  '  I  once  had  a  great  stout  boy  to  work 
for  me,  whose  name  signified  '  man  of  the 
monntain  ,'  and  another,  of  a  cunning,  crabbed 
disposition,  who  was  called  by  a  name  signify- 
ing 'strength  of  the  wolf.'  One  is  called 
speoi  another  hatchet,  another  money,  another 
whiskers  The  names  wliich  the  natives  give 
the  white  people  ai'o  often  appropriate  and 
amusing  Thus,  one  who  wears  spectacles  is 
called  glasses :  one  who  keeps  a  gooA  lookout 
for  those  in  his  employ,  eyes  ;  one  who  moves 
about  liiiskly,  with  a  staccato  step,  craekle-gait. 
'  The  native  has  no  family,  or  surname  ; 
though  he  is  sometimes  designated  as  the  son  of 
sn-and-so.  A  man  also  not  unfreqnently  desig- 
nates his  wife— that  is,  one  oF  liis  wives — as  the 
daughter  of  so-and-so— a  practice  nhich  had  its 
origin,  donbtless,  in  polygamy  ;  since  the  term 
my  wife,  or  Mrs.  So-and-RO,  wonW  often  be  am- 
bilious  where  a  man  has  Lnlf-a-dozen  wives." 

The  indigenons  literature  of  the  Zulus,  as  of 
all  the  Bantu  tribes,  if  such  it  con  be  culled 
where  they  have  no  alphabet  with  which  to 
write  ont  their  thoughts,  their  folk-lore,  onil 
songs,  ro.val  eulogies,  and  common  law,  could 
but  be,  lis  it  is,  very  scant.  To  be  sure,  they 
have  a  variety  of  unwritten,  plain,  simple  songs. 
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th  the  silking  of  which,  accompnnied  with 
I  J  bu,  a  musical  instrument  of  one  string, 
tl  y  {  s  many  an  hour  of  leisure  ;  such  are 
tl  «niug  songs,  their  domestic  songs,  hant- 

g        gs,  lieroio  songs,  and  religious  songs,  or 

gs    a  whieh  they  give  expression  to  a  wish 

prayer.      Their   laugm^   abounds  in  bold, 

fignr  t    e  epithets  nod  complimentary  terms,  of 

h  1  they  make  great  use  in  singing  the 
p  of  their  kings.     The  royal  court,  upon 

g  I  festal  occasions,  is  a  great  place  and 
t  I  r  the  royal  rhapaodist  or  bard  to  pour 
t  th  h  B  poetic  imo^nings  in  a  most  profuse 
ont  f  id  style,  and  s^ieak  of  the  king,  to  his 
fao  black  and  beautiful,  tall  and  straight,  a 

]    t      elephant,  a  ravenous  hj'ena,  the  mer- 

1  ppnnent  of   every  conspiracy,   the   de- 

vaster,  smasher  of  all  bis  foes,  all  love- 
ly monster  of  resistless  might,  "  like 
h        n  above,  raining  and  sliining." 

Th  Lore  the  comparative  philologist  comes 
t  k  of  this  Itantu  family  of  langimRes,  not 
only  the  more  proof  does  he  get  of  the  general 
kinship  of  the  numerous  Bantu  tribes,  but  the 
more  does  lie  find  of  beauty,  compass,  flexi- 
bility, and  plastic  power  in  their  system  of 
speech  to  excite  his  wonder  and  reward  hid 
study.  All  the  best-known  branches,  whether 
on  the  east,  south,  or  west,  or  in  the  interior, 
are  found  to  be  soft,  pliant,  easy  flowing  in  ut- 
terance, regular  and  systematic  in  forms,  phil- 
osophical in  strnctiire  and  principle,  and  won- 
derfully rich  in  ability  to  express  all  the  facts 
and  nice  shades  of  thought  and  feeling  of  which 
the  people  who  speak  them  have  uny  knowl- 
edge. To  be  sure,  to  the  foreigner  the  few  clicks 
and  gntturala  are  not  easy  of  utterance,  though 
the  native  finds  in  them  nothing  difficult.  In- 
deed,  the  native  is  never  aware  that  his  lan- 
guage contains  n  click  or  guttural  till  his  atten- 
tion is  called  to  it  by  the  alien  scholar.  And  It 
is  specially  interesting  to  note  that  it  is  within 
this  great  field  at  underlying,  substantial  one- 
ness of  speech  that  the  mighty  geographical  dis- 
coveries nave  been  made  in  late  years  by  snch 
men  as  Livingstone,  Burton,  Spcke,  Cameron, 
Stanley,  and  others  ;  and  that  within  this  field 
it  is  that  great  Christian  missions  are  being  ei- 
tensively  planted,  the  labors  of  whose  agents 
have  not  only  added  most  matertslly  to  our 
knowledge  of  these  languages,  bnt  been  also 
themselves  greatly  helped,  and  will  be  helped 
yet  more  and  more,  by  their  substantial  one- 

In  respect  to  the  origin  and  early  kinship  of 
the  Bantu  race,  and  how,  whence,  or  when  they 
came  into  the  part  of  Africa  they  now  occupy, 
the  people  themselves  can  tell  us  nothing,  Sor 
does  ancient  history,  sacred  or  profane,  throw 
any  direct  light  on  the  subject.  And  yet  we 
lire  not  without  some  good  reasons  for  at  least 
a  plausible  opinion  in  relation  to  it.  The  ap- 
parent likeness  of  the  Hottentot,  in  many  re- 
spects, to  the  old  Egyptian  family  would  indi- 
cate that  the  former  was  once  a  part  of  the 
latter.  Comparing  the  language  of  the  former 
with  the  old  Egyptian  and  Coptic  tongues  gives 
iiB  a  good  clew  to  his  ancient  abode.  "The  best 
philologists  of  the  present  day,  and  those  who 
have  had  the  best  of  opportunity  for  studying 
the  Hottentot,  Bushman,  and  Koranna,  and  of 
comparing  this  most  southern  tongue  »ith  the 
ancient  and  most  northern  of  the  continent — the 
Egyptian.  Coptic,  and  their  cc^nates — find 
marked  resemblances  between  the  two  ;  from 
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which  lln'yinCer  tLit  tuese  extreme  soiithKtii 

vreclge  from  the  cxtieliia  uortbern.  ua.t  by  tliia 
new  iucouiiug  puwer  or  atieo  nice,  of  a  vtfty 
diSarent  InDgmige,  were  dnren  ou  Baiillinnrd 
from  Age  to  nue,  till  they  fiaully  tenchecl  their 
present  abode  m  the  soatlieru  imgle  of  the  cos- 
tineat,  from  which  they  oonld  be  driven  no 
farther.  Thia  lingiiistlo  arauineat  is  supported 
tiy  the  tnol  that  the  appeuniDce,  manners,  ciis- 
toQis  of  the  Hottentots  differ  in  many  resgieuts 
ttssentially  from  those  of  tlie  ISautn  rnce  on  tlieir 
northern  bor<.1er,  and  yet  afiord  good  griinud  for 
clftssinf!  theiu  witli  the  old  Egyptian  read  other 
North  Afrioaa  nntions.  Some  of  the  learned  at 
the  Cape  of  Gaoil  Hope  have  found  pictures 
and  impressions  among  tlie  nntiquities  of 
E^-pt  SJ  liko  the  Hottentot  ns  to  make  it  cer- 
tain, as  they  think,  that  the  original  of  these 
tepreaenlalives  annst  have  been  persons  of  tliis 
race.  Then  again  the  Hottentots  of  South 
Africa,  in  days  of  olj,  as  the  early  travellers  in 
that  region  nnd  their  own  traditions  tell  ns, 
were  w:>nt  to  worship  the  moon  ;  the  like  to 
which,  the  liistorian  tellu  us,  was  found  among 
the  northern  nations  of  Africa  in  their  sidereal 
wor-ihip.  And  yet  we  find  no  trace  of  this 
among  their  neighbors  of  the  Bantu  race.  Tlie 
gods  of  the  Zulus  are  regarded  as  having  their 
home  beneath  and  never  above.  The  northern 
nations  of  olden  times,  like  the  Hottentots  from 
time  immemorial,  made  use  of  the  bow  and 
»rrow,  while  the  Zulu  and  his  neighbors  of  the 
Bautu  race  use  the  spear,  short  snord,  and  war 
-club.  And  yet  it  ia  in  lookiug  at  the  more 
permanent  and  marked  feature  o£  the  Hottentot, 
nis  language,  and  its  likeness  to  tliat  of  the  old 
Egyptian,  that  we  And  the  strongest  proof  that 
the  two  families  were  one  in  origin  ;  and  if  so, 
then  the  fact  of  their  being  eventually  so  widely 
separated  points  to  the  probable  incoming  of 
another  people,  as  from  the  east,  by  which  they 
were  divided,  and  a  portion  of  them  pnshed  on 
southward  till  they  came  to  the  other  extreme 
of  the  continent.  Eruptions  from  the  north 
and  east  in  those  early  days  were  not  unknown. 
The  Israelites  and  the  Hyksos,  or  shepherd 
^ings,  were  noted  instances.  As  the  families  of 
the  earth  multiplied  in  the  home  of  tlieir  child- 
hood and  youth,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  there 
must  have  been  a  general  pressure  from  the  north 
and  east  to  the  south  and  west,  especially  from 
Western  Asia  into  the  northeast  of  Africa,  or 
from  the  Euphrates  into  Egypt. 

Inquiring  now  to  which  particular  branch  of 
the  great  families  of  men  this  iouuisive,  immi- 
grating race  belonged,  we  Can  hardly  doubt  that 
it  was  Hamitio,  having  its  origin  probably  in 
some  branch  of  the  Cuahites.  The  descendnnts 
of  this  lina  were  numerons,  and  some  of  them 
settled,  for  a  time  at  least,  in  Asia.  Thus  Nim- 
rod,  Ihe  mighty  hunter,  who  was  one  of  the 
Bons  of  Cush,  built  several  large  towns  in  Baby. 
Ion.  Others  settled  in  Arabia,  and  doubtless 
many  went  at  an  early  date  to  Africa  and  set- 
tled along  the  Nile  in  Egypt,  or  farther  south 
sb:>ut  JleroS.  Herodotus  speaks  of  two  classes 
of  Ethiopians,  one  in  Asia,  the  other  in  Africa. 
Many  of  the  former  served  as  soldiers  under 
Xeries,  though  their  home  is  not  easily  deter- 
mined. The  historian,  however,  tells  us  that 
the  Asiatic  Ethiopians  were  black,  like  those  of 
Libya,  but  differed  from  them  in  language,  and 
had  straight  hair  ;  whereas  thope  of  Libya  had 
Terj   cnrly  bair.       Now,   between    the    Bontn 


Iribos  and  Ihe  proper  negro  race  there  is,  to  a 
certain  extent,  just  this  kind  of  difftrento  at 
the  present  time.  To  be  sure,  the  Bantu  race 
is  not  now  white,  and  yet  thiir  hue  is  not  so 
dark  as  that  of  the  Nigritian  Negro,  nor  is  his 
hair  ao  woolly  ;  and  ns  to  his  liinguage — that 
most  decisive  mack  of  nn  afSnily  or  of  a  differ- 
ence— there  is  known  to  be  a  wide  difference  be- 
tiveen  the  Bantu  on  the  sunth  of  the  Equator 
and  the  real  negro  of  the  Sondan  and  nei^bor- 
ing  dialects  in  the  north.  Taking,  then,  nil 
these  suggestive  thonghts  and  facts  tc^ather, 
"  uould  It  not  seem,"  as  said  in  Zidn-LniuJ, 
"  that  the  Batitn  race  had  its  origin  in  Cen- 
tral oi  '\V'estem  Asia,  perhaps  in  Armenia, 
more  liJiely  farther  south,  possibly  on  the  En< 
phrntes  ;  and  that,  in  process  of  time,  being 
straitened  for  room,  it  broke  away  from  its 
original  seat,  or  was  driven  out,  the  whole  or 
a  part,  and  led  to  shape  its  course  to  the  south- 
west ;  either  carried  along  by  a  general  move- 
ment, or  drawn  by  the  ntlrnctions  of  kindred  in 
that  direction,  nutil  they  came  to  Mizraim  in 
the  land  of  the  Nile?  Finding  the  tirst  or 
lower  valley  of  that  river  already  too  full,  they 
pass  OD.  thongh  not  without  driving  a  portion 
of  the  people  before  them — a  portion,  perhaps, 
already  removed  of  their  own  accord,  or  crowded 
out  into  the  more  open  country  in  search  of  a 
new  home  and  a  wider  field.  The  norlliern 
coast  already  occupied,  they  naturalij-  turn  to 
the  south,  ascend  the  Nile,  or  move  gradually 
along  the  eastern  coast,  nnlil,  nt  length,  tliey 
reach  the  country  and  condition  in  which  we 
find  them. 

"  Of  course,  in  passing  throngh  so  many  new 
lands,  and  so  many  ages  of  being,  and  coming 
in  contact  with  other  races,  the  original  char- 
acter and  speech  of  this  Bantn  race  would  be 
considerably  modified.  Their  progress  being 
Blow,  they  would  naturally  intermarry  with 
neighboring  tribes  ;  and  be  fashioned,  physical- 
ly, mentally,  and  morally,  to  some  extent  by  the 
people,  the  country,  the  climate,  the  customs, 
and  other  moulding  influences  to  whiuh  they 
were  exposed.  In  this  way,  whether  originally 
a  branch  of  the  real  negro  stock  or  not,  it  is 
easy  to  aeeonnt  for  both  the  agreement  and  the 
difference  which  we  find  to  eitist  at  the  present 
day  between  the  two  families.  The  Bantn  race 
cradled  in  Asia — as  our  speculations  incline  us 
to  believe— the  genuine  negio  or  Ethiopic  iu 
jlfrica  ;  the  one  living  for  ages  perhaps,  with- 
out the  tropic  in  the  east,  while  the  other  basted 
to  its  more  sunny  homo  in  the  great  peninsula  ; 
the  former,  perchance,  long  associated  with 
Japhetic  or  Semitic  nations,  nnd  much  trav- 
elled withal ;  while  the  latter  doubtless  came 
into  being,  and  possed  both  the  plastic  season 
of  its  youth  and  its  maturer  age  in  the  same 
secluded,  sandy  region  where  it  is  now  found  ; 
it  is  easy  to  see  why  the  Kafir,  the  Zulu,  and 
all  their  kin,  though  they  spring  from  n  com- 
mon stoch,  should  be  found  at  this  day  more 
robust,  taller,  of  a  lighter  color,  with  hair  less 
woolly,  with  a  nose  more  elevated,  of  a  much 
greater  facial  angle,  a  higher  forehead,  and  alto- 
gether of  a  more  intelligent,  Caucasian  look, 
than  their  Nigritianneighborsof  the  Ethiopic  or 
Negro  stamp.  At  the  same  time  we  see  iu  these 
Zulu  and  Kafir  tribes,  in  the  whole  Bantn  race, 
so  much  of  the  true  negro  type,  so  much  of 
dark  color  in  the  skin,  of  curling  and  woolli- 
nesa  in  the  hair,  of  breadth  in  the  nostrils,  of 
thickness  in  the  lips,  so  much  of  likeness  in 
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the  eyes  and  in  oUier  respects  to  the  other  rnoo 
— the  tribes  which  now  llimk  this  northern  d(i- 
maia — that  we  must  eome  to  the  ^ouciuaiou, 
that  if  the  Bantn  familj'  had  un  origin  either 

other  than  the  negroes  of  Nigritia.  it  mincleA 
with  the^  in  its  ioruiative  dnys,  on  its  migrn- 
tory  way  through  the  Ethipie  regions,  till  it  was 
largely  ioibaed.  witli  theii  spirit,  and  foshianeil 
utter  their  type." 

In  respect  to  the  more  recent  origin,  history, 
and  abode  of  the  two  larger  of  the  southeastern 
tribes  of  the  Bantu  family,  the  Kafir  or  Xosa 
and  Zulu,  moiIeriL  historians  are  not  silent. 
They  tell  ua  that  the  Kafirs  came  gradually 
dowa  from  the  northeast,  some  two  or  three 
hundred  years  ago,  and  settled  in  districts  lying 
between  the  Kei  and  the  Um^imknla,  out  of 
which  they  crowded  the  wealcer  Hottentot  nud 
Biishinan  tribes.  The  name  Kafir,  from  the 
Arabic  Kefir,  or  ICafr,  which  signifies  infidel, 
or  those  who  do  not  hold  the  Moslem  faith,  was 
&T^t  applied  by  Arabs  to  the  heathen  tribes, 
with  which  as  traders  they  came  in  contact, 
along  the  East  Coast  of  Africa  ;  which  would 
seem  to  give  sanction  to  the  above  historic 
saying  Am)  then,  too,  in  the  Kafir's  practice 
of  poljgamyand  the  rite  of  citcnmcision,  and 
especially  iu.  his  proud  bearing  and  martial 
spirit,  ID  his  somewhat  Arabic  features,  and  in 
his  hue,  not  generally  so  dark  as  that  of  the 
pure  negro,  many  see  proof  oE  his  having  been 
for  H  time  with  laembera  of  the  Arab  race. 

The  Zulus  alsLi,  according  to  tradition  and  the 
testimony  of  generations  that  have  but  lately 
passed  away,  came  in,  something  more  than  a 
century  since,  from  the  north  and  took  np  their 
abode,  first  on  the  Inifolosi  and  Umhlatosi 
rivers,  and  then  farther  south  as  far  as  the  Um- 
zimkutn,  and  farther  east  till  they  came  into 
the  vicinity  o(  Delagoa  Bay.  Not  to  go  back 
beyond  a  somewhat  definite  knowledge  of 
them,  we  find  them  a  small  tribe  under  the 
chieftain  Usenzanf^kona,  son  uf  Jama  nntfa 
thee  of  Chftka.  Chaka,  born  in  1787  was  a 
chieftain  of  great  enterprise  in  his  way  ot 
great  ambition,  military  prowess,  and  success 
and  consecinenb  fame.  Starting  out  at  the  head 
of  a  small  army,  he  assailed  and  subdued  tribe 
after  tribe,  and  incorporated  all  into  bis  own, 
till  he  had  mastered  and  filled  the  realm  of 
which  we  have  spoken,  and  made  himself  to  be 
feared  by  the  Dutch  and  English  at  the  Cape, 
the  Cbuana  tribes  on  the  west,  and  other  far- 
distant  tribes  on  the  north  and  east,  till  finally, 
in  182S,  he  was  himself  assassinated  through 
the  jeatonsy  and  instigation  of  two  brothers, 
one  of  whom,  Din^n,  took  his  place  in  power. 
During  Dingan's  reign,  or  rather  at  the  dose  of 
it,  which  came  through  a  large  part  of  his  sub- 
jects going  over  under  his  brother,  Umpande, 
to  aid  the  Boers  in  their  war  against  him,  hav- 
ing been  chased  out  of  the  oonnlry  and  died  of 
his  woiind.s  in  the  wilderness,  his  kingdom  was 
divided,  in  ISIO,  and  the  southern  half  of  it, 
called  the  Natal  District,  came  into  the  hands 
of  tlie  Dutch,  and  then,  in  1842,  into  the  hands 
of  the  English,  and  so  became  a  British  colony  ; 
while  the  northern  half,  that  which  has  since 
gone  by  the  name  of  Znluland,  came  under 
the  rule  o£  Umpande,  brother  of  the  two  pre- 
vious kinps.  TJmpaude  continued  nominally 
at  the  head  of  affairs  till  the  day  of  his  death,  in 
October,  1872,  though  for  the  laat  ten  or  fifteen 
years  of  his  life  the  government  was  virtually 


in  the  bands  of  his  son,  Ketchwayo.  In  June, 
IHT;),  ostensibly  at  the  request  of  the  Zulu  na- 
tion, .yet  virtually  through  the  agency  of  the 
English  -  Natid  Secretary  for  Native  Alfaira, 
Ketchwayo  was  installed  king  iu  place  of  his 
now  deceased  fattier.  He  held  office  till  the 
English-Zulu  war  in  ia70,  when  he  was  taken 
captive  and  carried  to  Cape  Town,  and  thtnca 
to  England.  The  British  Government  now  pio- 
fessing  to  have  a  kind  of  moral  protection  and 
authority  over  the  Zulu  realm,  divided  it  into 
thirteen  sections,  and  over  each  appointed  a. 
kind  of  petty  chief  or  kinglet,  the  result  of  which 
was  confusion,  stiite,  and  anarchy.  Then. 
Ketchwayo  was  carried  back  tu  Znluland  and 
reinstated  king,  January  31st,  1883,  over  at  least 
a  part  of  his  former  realm,  but  so  handicapped 
with  restriclions  ais  not  to  be  able  to  bear  effi~ 
cient  rule'.  Soma  of  the  kinglets,  especially 
Usibepu,  not  being  pleased  with  this  return  of 
the  king,  soon  had  a  quarrel  and  a  fight  with 
him,  in  which  the  king  was  severely  wounded, 
and  being  hidden  away  for  a  time  in  "  Ibo 
bush."  was  supposed  to  have  been  killed.  Ho 
was  eventually  found,  however,  and  rescued  by 
the  English,  but  soon  died,  some  say  of  heart  dis- 
ease, some,  of  grief  and  disappointment ;  while 
others  think  he  was  poisoned  by  his  late  an- 
tagonist. 

Then  Undinizulu,  son  of  Ketchwayo,  together 
with  Undabnko,  one  of  the  king's  brothers, 
undertook  to  subdue  Usibepu,  but  were  pre- 
vented and  punished  by  the  English.  The 
country  is  still  divided  into  sections  and  undei 
the  direct  rule  of  chiefs,  though  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  Natal  has  a  general  supervision  of 
all  ;  and  for  the  present  all  iaorderly  and  peace- 
ful. That  part  of  the  country  which  constitntes 
what  is  called  the  "  New  Republic"  is  nnder 
the  rule  of  the  Dutch   to  whom  it  belongs 

The  entire  number  of  the  Zulus  at  the  pres- 
ent time  13  believed  la  be  about  l>n()  0011  of 
whom  about  half  are  htin^  in  Natal  and  the 
reetm  Znluland  and  ui  regions  farther  north 
and  west  The  sue  of  the  Zulu  nation  and 
especially  the  fact  of  its  haiing  been  greotly 
enlail(ed  in  its  earlier  da3S  by  Chaka  s  suVdumg 
and  incorporating  into  it  some  forty  other 
tribes  or  clans,  makes  it  worthy  to  be  token,  in 
many  things,  as  »  good  representative  of  the  en- 
tire race  to  which  it  belongs. 

The  appearance,  color,  traits,  mode  of  life, 
institutions,  and  customs  of  the  Zulu  are  so 
like  those  of  the  other  tribes  of  the  Bantu 
family  that  a  description  of  the  former  will 
give  a  good  idea  of  all.  The  personal  appear- 
aneo  of  the  better  classes  of  these  tribes,  espe- 
cially of  the  Zulu  and  the  Kafir,  is  generally  all 
that  conld  be  expected  of  people  in  their  cir- 
cumstances. Somewhat  slender,  erect,  of  good 
stature,  and  well  proportioned,  it  is  easy  for 
them  on  occasion  to  be  graceful,  dignified,  com- 
manding. They  ore  made  to  be  agile  and  swift 
rather  than  strong  ;  and  yet  their  women  often 
carry  heavy  burdens  on  their  heads  tor  long 
distances.  Their  color  varies  from  a  reddish 
i:opper  or  light  bronze  to  a  pnre  black.  The  lat- 
ter, with  just  a  little  tinge  of  the  red,  pleases 
them  best.  A  few  have  the  regular  features  of 
the  Caucasian  ;  some,  the  pure  negro ;  but 
most  of  them  aie  of  some  grade  between  the  two. 
Their  black  eyes  often  twinkle  with  merry  hu- 
mor, their  beautifully  white  teeth  are  well  set, 
their  general  expression  pleasant  and  confiding. 
Physically  considered,   the   Zulu   and  all   the 
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Banla  tribes  belong  to  a  well-built,  fine-looking 

In  respect  to  natnral  affection,  mental  tcaits, 
Booial  l<fH,  the  Zulus  anil  all  the  Uanla  fmuily 
afford  an  intere^sting  Btiiily.  While  it  ia  not 
pDs-iible  to  know  scliat  tbe  cliarncteroE  this  peo- 
ple might  have  been  in  other  circumstaace:),  it 
is  easy  to  suppose  they  have  been  affecteil  by 
tbe  clituate,  soil,  and  surroundings  in  uliich 
they  have  had  their  abode  ;  ■viith  no  mighty 
forests  or  lofty  mountains  pointing  ever  sky- 
vitrd,  aa  cold  winters  to  harden  and  strengthen 
them,  no  sterile  soil  to  provoke  or  der.iand 
tbongbt  and.  induatcy,  no  navigable  rivers  or 
lake4  in  the  soulliera.  regions,  aniS  no  islands 
over  against  them  to  awaken  and  stimnlate  en- 
terprise, yet  beneath  an  almost  vprtical  sun,  why 
shr>iild  they  be  expeuteil  to  be  other  than  warm 
bijoded,  easy  going,  an.d  social,  as,  indeed,  they 
are  ?  Esoept  when  provoked  to  anger  by  insult 
or  injiisties,  they  ace  mild,  gentle,  kind,  not 
wi.nting  in  either  parental  or  filial  affection  ; 
are  helpful  and  sympathetic  toward  the  suffer- 
iu;  ;  and  yet,  under  a  sense  o£  being  wronged, 
or  in  the  excitements  of  war,  they  con  be  wild 
and  Eeroe  in  the  extreme.  Few  people  are 
naturally  more  cheerful  or  light  hearted,  more 
re^ly  to  dance  and  sing  or  laugh  and  play. 
Tkiy  never  need  be  told  to  "  take  no  thoimht 
for  the  morrow."  They  are  hospitable,  fond  of 
visiting,  fond  of  society,  cannot  bear  to  work 
alone  or  be  alone.  They  are  proverbial  for 
politeness,  have  numerous  rules  of  etiijuette, 
whioh  are  generally  sensible  and  observed.  They 
are  quick  to  see  the  difference  between  rigbt 
and  wrong,  ever  ready  to  denry  injustice,  ever 
ready  to  submit  grjcefolly  to  tbe  suffering  of 
deserved  punishment.  Previous  to  their  com- 
ing to  mingle  with  white  people  such  a  thing  as 
stealing  was  almost  never  known  ;  and  well  it 
night  be  so,  since  the  penalty  for  such  a  crime, 
especially  nnder  their  great  King  Chaka,  was 
speedy  and  capital.  During  tbe  writer's  resi- 
dence of  many  year^  among  them,  witb  almost 
DO  lock  and  key  in  use,  hi»  grain,  tools,  cattle — 
everythin:(  they  most  desired — being  ever  open 
to  their  access,  he  was  not  aware  thai  anything 
was  ever  stolen  from  him.  He  once  thought 
they  had  taken  a  hatchet,  but  after  months  had 
elapsed  and  tbe  annual  burning  of  the  grass 
had  occurred,  he  found  it  in  a  field  just  where 
ho  had  used  and  left  it.  And  yet  the  common, 
social  life  of  the  Zulu  is  far  from  perfect.  As 
one  has  said,  "  He  is  far  from  being  as  banest 
in  word  as  he  is  in  acts.  It  is  not  in  bis  nature 
to  bo  straightforward  In  speech,  and  to  tell  tbe 
whole  truth.  He  is  prone  to  have  very  large 
reservations  in  his  own  mind  when  he  is  avowed- 
ly giving  a  full  account  of  some  occurrence,  and 
manages  to  disguise  and  distort  facts  with  ex- 
ceeding cleverness  and  skill.  A  Zulu  will  ex- 
cuie  a  fault  with  each  reaciy  plausibility  that 
he  will  make  an  intentionnl  act  of  wrong. doing 
seem  but  an  undesigned  accident."  He  expects 
his  hospitality  to  be  reciprocated,  bis  kindness 
to  be  rewarded.  Indeed,  be  is  said  to  have  it 
for  a  proverb  that  "  it  is  better  to  receive  than 
to  give."  It  is  easy  for  him  to  get  very  angry 
and  try  to  settle  his  di*pnte  with  a  club.  And 
yet  he  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  vindictive  in  his 
resentments.  If  the  storm  of  passion  is  quick 
to  rise,  it  is  also  quick  to  abate  and  be  foi^ot- 
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martial  spirit,  quick-witted,  a  studious  and  keen 
observer  of  men  and  things,  and,  wiiliin  nil 
lines  of  his  oivn  observiiiion  and  experience,  a 
good  judge,  a  good  logician,  n  good  reader  of 
cliaracter,  and  a  good  n^ivrator  of  facts  and 
events,  except,  perhaps,  when  the  facts  woald 
be  to  his  discredit  or  disadvantage.  One  of 
them,  having  heard  his  missionary  tell  of  tbe 
great  power  and  goodness  of  Ood,  bow  He  halts 
sin,  and  bow  the  race  was  beguiled  to  their  ruin 
through  the  temptations  of  tbe  adversary,  once 
challenged  his  teacher  with  the  sharp  inquiry, 
"  But  why  didn't  God  kill  the  devil  at  once  and 
stop  all  that  mischief  in  the  beginning  ?' '  An- 
other Znla,  being  once  asked  by  his  missionary, 
"  'What  is  the  best  color  for  man  ?"  replied, 
"  For  you  Americans  no  doubt  white  is  the 
best,  but  for  us  Africans  there  ia  nothing  better 
than  a  good,  clear,  shiny  black,  with  just  a  little 
of  the  red  in  it."  Tbe  famous  Zulu  chief, 
Fokade,  who  used  to  come  now  and  then  into 
sharp  collision  with  the  English,  was  once 
visit^  by  Bishop  Colenso.  who  tried  to  interest 
bim  in  bis  tran^tion  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  into 
Zulu  ;  but  right  in  the  midst  of  the  bishop's 
most  laborious  and  promising  effort,  he  was 
suddenly  pulled  up  by  bis  niililary  pupil's 
breaking  in  upon  him  with  tbe  remark  and  in- 
quiry, "Yes!  yes  1  that  is  all  very  good,  bat 
bow  do  you  make  gunpowder?"  Just  before 
tbe  great  English-Zulu  war  of  1879,  when  the 
English  were  planning  to  invade  the  free  and 
independent  realm  of  Zulu-Land  if  tbe  king, 
Ketcbwayo,  would  not  give  them  a  speedy,  ab- 
solute promise  to  rnodify  his  laws,  this  "King 
of  the  Zulus,  a.  naked  heathen  savage,  but 
nevertheless  a  legitimate  and  constitutional 
king,  the  head  of  a  haughty  royal  house,  tbe 
ruler  of  a  valiant  and  unconquered  nation,' '  re- 
plied, "  Why  does  the  Governor  of  Natal  speak 
to  me  nbont  my  laws?  Do  I  go  to  Natal  and 
dictate  to  him  about  hia  laws?  I  wish  to  be 
friends  with  the  English,  but  I  will  not  agree  to 
give  my  people  over  to  be  governed  by  laws  or 
rules  from  Natal.  I  do  kill  ;  my  people  will 
not  listen  unless  theyarekilled.  Am  I  to  throw 
the  large  kraal  which  I  govern  into  tbe  water? 
These  white  men  treat  me  like  n  child,  and 
keep  playing  with  me.  Go  back  and  tell  the 
English  I  shall  now  act  on  my  own  account, 
liather  than  agree  to  their  laws.  I  shall  leave 
and  become  a  wanderer  ;  bnt  I  shall  not  go 
without  having  acted,  and  before  I  go  it  will  be 
seen.  Go  back  and  tell  tbe  white  men  Ibis, 
and  let  them  hear  it  well.  The  Governor  of 
Natal  and  I  ore  equal  ;  he  is  governor  of  Natal, 
and  I  am  governor  here."  When  Isaacs  visited 
the  Zulu  kingdom  in  1H3G,  and  hod  some  talk 
with  Chaka  on  political  affairs  in  Europe,  tell- 
ing him.  wltbal,  about  the  great  extent  of  British 
rule,  and  how  the  French  Empire  of  Napoleon 
bad  been  overthrown  by  the  English  at  Water- 
loo ten  years  before,  this  half-naked  barbarian 
complacently  remarked,  "Yes,  I  see  now; 
there  are  only  two  great  chiefs  in  all  tbe  earth  r 
my  brother,  King  Geoi^e,  he  is  king  of  nil 
the  whiten,  and  I.  Chaka,  I  am  king  of  all  tbe 
blacks."  King  Dinean,  having  once  listened 
long  and  patiently  to  an  account  of  Queen  Vic- 
toria's beauty  and  glory,  replied,  "And  what 
does  the  queen  think  of  me  f" 

For  (heir  warm,  emotional,  recipient  nature 
the  Zulus  are  not  less  remarkable  than  other 
Hamitic  families.  Looking  at  the  three  great 
branches  into  which  the  race  of  man  was  divided 
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n^es  agoDe,  or  after  the  flood,  at  the  font  of 
Ararat,  we  find  tlie  Semitic  distinguished  foe 
the  will.  And  so  it  is  ttiat  the  Jews  ate  olten 
spoken  o(  as  n  positive,  wilFal,  stitT -necked  peo- 
ple. Theu  we  linve  the  Jtiphetio  brBUCh.  dis- 
tii^uished  for  the  intellect,  given  to  mentnl 
efforts,  tiioaght,  reason,  science,  ptiilosophj', 
Epeonldtion,  jurisprndence— all  great,  far-ieoub- 
ing  enterprises.  Then  comes  the  Ham i tic 
branoli,  of  quilo  another  lenipertiinent,  distin- 
gniahad  for  the  heart,  the  emotions,  passions, 
aifeotions.  a  wariit-blooded,  impressible  race. 
Kow,  in  all  these  vitrieil  chnracteristics  o!  the 
Znln-Kafir  "  there  is  inaoh,"  us  tlie  writer  has 
said  (in  Zulu,- Laial,  pp.  1H3-H5),  "  to  encourage 
the  missionary  and  every  philanthropic  heart 
to  make  efforts  to  enlighten  and  save  the  race. 
Even  their  worst  traits  are  only  so  many  proofs 
of  what  euiinenca  they  might  attain  as  Chris- 
tians, could  they  be  converted  and  led  to  con- 
aectate  themselves,  their  days  and  enemies,  to 
the  service  of  the  true  God.  Those  very  facal- 
ties  by  the  abuse  of  wliioli  they  have  become 
famous  for  superstition  and  iniqaity.  once  sanc- 
tifled  and  used  aright  may  jet  make  them  as 
eminent  for  good  as  they  hive  been  for  evil. 
And  as  the  African  has  a  character  of  bis  own, 
even  in  his  ignoranca,  in  his  barbarism  and 
sin,  so,  n^hen  he  shall  awake.  Brise.  and  etretch 
ont  his  hands  to  God,  his  now  life  will  doubt- 
less he  found  to  differ  somenhat  from  that  of 
the  other  great  branches  of  the  tripartite  hu- 
man stock.  Sot.  if  we  take  the  leading  traits 
of  his  present  oharacter  to  be  any  index  of  what 
shall  be  those  of  his  new  and  Christian  chai'- 
aoter,  will  liis  peculiar  tyjio  be  without  its  place, 
Qje,  and  glory  in  the  great  family  of  regener- 
ated men — the  one  body  of  that  Church  which 
Hhall  be  gathered  otd  of  tdl  rxttlons,  when 
'  Ethiopia  shall  stretch  out  her  hands  to  God ' — 
Vie  African  race  be  eonoerle<l  and  giilhered,  icilk 
the  sons  <^  Bhfin  and  Jiplielh,  into  the  one  fold 
of  Christ.  '  For  as  we  have  many  membem  in 
one  body,  and  all  members  have  not  the  same 
office  :  so  we,  being  many,  are  one  body  in 
Christ,  and  everyone  members  one  of  another ; ' 
having  gifts,  however,  which  differ  according  to 
the  griLce  that  is  given  to  us.  In  the  Semitic 
branch  we  have  already  had  a  manifestation  of 
the  spiritniil — an  earnest,  serious,  self-relying 
soul  —the  miS,  as  it  were,  of  the  human  race  ;  iit 
the  'Taphetic,  a  manifestation  of  tite  mind,  the 
intellect — all  those  h^her  powers  which  give  ua 
politics,  science,  and  the  fine  arts  ;  for  a  marked 
manifestation,  of  tlie  /i^irl— the  susceptibilities, 
emotions,  affections,  we  most  look  to  the  sons 
ct  Ham. 

"  Indeed,  the  very  nature  of  the  African  ei>- 
hibitainitself  aremarkable'  union  of  recipiency 
with  passion.'  Being  of  a  plastic,  dnotile, 
docile  disposition  ;  having  nothing  of  the  hard, 
self-aaierting  natnre  of  the  Goth  ;  indisposed 
to  stamp  his  own  individuality  upon  others  ; 
the  African  is  not  likely  to  become  famons,  as 
the  sons  of  Japheth  have,  for  carrying  on  con- 
qa^t  and  planting  empires  in  other  parts  of  the 
globe  ;  nor  tor  enlarging  and  enriching  the  do- 
main of  politics  and  jnri^tprudence,  science  and 
the  fine  arts.  Nor  yet  are  we  to  expect  from  the 
African  an  exhibition  of  so  much  that  is  simple, 
sublime,  self -reliant  ~sd  mnch  that  is  capable 
of  being  continnonsly  bent  to  one  object ;  of 
preserving  itself  separate,  exclusive,  and  pecul- 
iar, for  ages,  as  we  have  had  in  the  sons  of 
Shem.     But  are  there  no  other  possible  traits 


of  character  which,  in  the  coming  ages  of  the 
world,  in  the  future  unfoldings  of  that  plan  of 
ledeiiipiion  which  the  Maker  and  Rultr  of  men 
has  devised  for  their  recovery  from  sin,  sliall  he 
deemed  equally  inipottant  and  gloriousV 

"  There  is  much  uf  deep,  happy  thought  in 
the  remark  of  Ftofessor  Shedd,  tlutt  '  the 
African  nature  possesses  a  latent  capacity  fully 
equal,  originally,  to  that  of  the  AsiiLtic  or  the 
Enropean.  Shem  and  Japhet  sprung  from  the 
same  loins  with  Ham.  God  made  of  one  blood 
those  three  great  races  by  which  He  repopulated 
the  globe  after  the  deluge.  This  blending  of 
two  suclk  striking  antitheses  as  energy  and  leth- 
argy, the  soul  and  the  sense  ;  this  inlaying  of  a 
fine  and  liery  oiganization  into  drowsy  flesh  and 
blood  ;  this  supporting  of  a  keen  and  irritable 
nerve  by  a  tamid  and  strong  muscular  cord — 
what  finer  combination  than  this  is  there  among 
the  varied  types  of  mankind?" 

The  dress,  habitations,  and  pnrsuils  of  the 
Zulus  are  all  in  accord  with  what  should  be 
looked  for  among  a  people  living  for  ages  in  a 
tropical  climate  and  without  any  of  the  enlight. 
ening,  refining,  quickening  inlluencea  of  the  Gos- 
pel, in  moat  of  these  things,  especially  in  that 
of  their  wardrobe,  it  is  as  though  they  had  taken 
over  the  words  of  the  poet  and  put  a  very  literal 
meaning  on  them,  when  he  says, 


In  their  unlntored  condition  the  woman's 
dress  is  half  a  cow-hide,  tanned  soft,  dyed  black, 
bound  about  the  loins,  and  coming  down  about 
to  the  knees.  And  when  it  is  old,  and  worn, 
and  torn,  as  it  will  be  in  time,  slie  goes  to  one 
bush  and  tears  off  the  bark,  and  to  another  for 
a  thorn,  punches  a  hole  here,  another  there, 
puts  in  the  siring  and  sews  up  the  rent.  The 
man's  wardrobe  is  only  about  a  tourtli  part  as 
much  as  that  of  woman,  and  the  little  he  has  is 
generally  from  the  furry  thongs  of  wild  beasts  ; 
while  tlie  children  are  left  to  go  for  some  years 
as  ilestitute  as  on  the  day  they  were  bom.  But 
all — men,  women,  and  children,  young  men  and 
maidens— are  tond  of  ornaments,  such  as  beads 
on  every  part  of  the  body,  ivory  knobs  in  their 
ears,  and  brass  bangles  on  their  arms.  Nor  are 
they  less  fond  of  charms,  such  as  roots,  bits  of 
wood  or  bark,  bones,  horns,  hoofs,  teeth,  and 
claws  of  birds  and  beasts,  which  are  worn 
about  the  neck  and  other  parts  of  the  body. 
The  distinguishing  mark  of  the  married  man  is 
a  head  smooth  sliaved,  all  but  a  ring  of  hair 
around  the  crown  ;  while  the  married  woman's 
head  is  also  smooth  shaved,  all  but  a  tuft  of 
hair  on  the  crown.  The  man's  ring  is  made 
solid  and  black  and  glossy  with  gum  and  char- 
coal; the  woman's  top-knot  is  made  solid  and 
red  with  grease  and  red  ochre.  To  the  Zulu  the 
snnfF-box  and  snulf -spoon  and  the  iguda,  smok- 
ing horn,  are  matters  of  great  interest  and  en- 
joyment. Under  pure  native  rule  the  Zulu  can 
never  marry  or  build  himself  a  house  or  kraal 
till  he  has  served  his  king  as  a  soldier  for  a  term 
of  years,  got  his  dischai^e,  and  with  his  dis- 
charge a  ^iece  of  gronnd  on  which  to  build. 
Getting  this,  ha  selects  a  dry,  oval  spot  for  hia 
mmizi,  or,  as  the  Dutch  say,  a  kraal,  which  con- 
sists of  a  circular  enclosure  for  his  cattle  ;  and 
around  this  a  ciwulat  row  oE  houses,  one  tor 
himself  and  one  for  each  of  his  wires  and  her 
children.  The  house  is  hemispherical  in  shape, 
seven  or  eight  feet  high,  with  a  diameter  of  Bi 
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teen  or  twenty  feet.  The  fnime  consists  ol 
wattles  nbont  the  size  and  lengtL  of  fiKhing- 
rods,  over  which  ia  laid  n  thick  coating  of  long 
tliatnh  grass  for  a  ooveriug.  Ou  one  aide  is  » 
dosr  livo  feet  higli  and  eighteen  inch es  wiiie. 
The  Qjor  i^  mude  of  hardoued  clay  or  earth  from 
the  ant  Iienp  ;  near  the  centre  i*  a.  shnllon' 
buBin,  saucer  like  in  shape,  for  the  fire,  for 
which  Ihey  Lave  no  chimney  ;  nor  do  they  have 
anytliing  save  the  door  for  »  window.  A  por- 
tion of  the  border  of  tLis  one  room  ia  set  apatt 
for  a  calf  or  goat  for  tlie  night,  and  the  rest  is 
used  as  a  place  for  stowing  their  wood,  their 
bedding  of  mats  and  hides,  or  coarse  blankets, 
their  mill-stone,  calabashes  for  waier  or  niilk, 
their  earthen  pots  for  cooKing.  and  their  spears 
and  shields  for  hnnting  and  fighting  ;  while  the 
test  of  the  hut,  or  central  portion,  serves  as  a 
place  for  cooking,  eating,  Rilttng,  end  sleeping. 

The  house  is  huilt  chiefly  by  the  women,  Ihe 
enclosures  by  the  men.  In  times  of  war  the 
men  are  engaged  in  war.  In  times  oE  peace  they 
are  expected  to  prepare  Ihe  Qelds,  if  need  be, 
for  the  pick,  and  either  fence  them  or  watch 
them,  as  against  cattle  and  wild  beasts.  The 
men  tan  the  hides  for  their  wives'  dresses  ;  they 
and  the  boys  herd  the  cattle  and  milk  tlie  cows  ; 
they  hunt,  smoke,  bask  in  the  sun.  drink  beer, 
make  offerings  to  their  divinities,  the  shades  of 
the  dead,  and  institute  and  follow  up  their 
many  almost  interminable  suits  at  law.  In 
their  heathen  state  the  women  keep  the  house, 
BO  far  as  it  is  kept  at  all,  do  all  the  drudgery, 
carry  the  burdens,  and  cultivate  Ihe  fields. 
With  their  baskets  and  heavy,  clnmsy  picks 
they  do  the  dicing,  planting,  harvesting -the 
work  of  the  plough,  harrow,  cart,  ox,  and  horse. 
Witiea  the  corn  or  other  grain  is  gathered  and 
dry,  they  do  the  threshing,  winnowing,  and 
grinding  ;  or  it  the  grain  must  go  to  the  market 
ten  or  twenty  mites  away,  they  must  carry  it 
there  in  baskets  on  their  heads. 

The  matrimonial  affairs  of  the  Znlusare  based 
upon  a  belief  in  polygamy,  and  their  practice 
oorresponds  to  their  faith.  In  former  timeK,  as 
under  Cbaka  and  Dingnn,  when  wars  were  com- 
mon and  many  of  the  men  were  killed  in  buttle, 
the  practice  was  carried  lo  a  greater  extent  than 
it  could  be  in  times  of  continued  peace.  Native 
law  prescribes  no  limit  to  the  number  of  wives 
a  man  raity  have,  provided  he  can  And  them, 
and  have  the  means — five  or  ten  head  of  cattle 
each — with  which  to  obtain  them.  The  strife, 
jealousy,  and  degradation  of  oharactir  which 
grow  out  of  this  practice  can  never  be  told, 
and  yet  with  oil  its  manifest  evils  it  is  no  easy 
thing  to  break  it  np  and  root  it  out.  And 
where  secular  interests  play  so  large  a  part.  pure, 
mutual  affection  must  have  the  less  to  do  in  the 
matter.  For  the  young  man  to  get  an  early  re- 
lease from  the  royal  .army,  get  cattle  from  his 
father,  who  would  rather  use  them  to  buy  him- 
self nnother  wife,  then  compete  successfully  with 
the  father  whose  daughter  be  seeks  as  against 
polygamists  in  the  field  betorehim,  who.  already 
haviog  many  wives,  can  bring  the  more  cattle, 
would  seem  to  he  putting  "  many  a  slip  between 
the  cup  and  the  lip;"  especially  where  the 
yonng  man  may  not  be  able  to  a«t  on  the  Purj. 
tan  maiden's  advice  and  "  speak  for  himself 
alone,"  it  might  be  supposed  he  would  prefer 
to  be,  like  Miles  Standish.  "but  a  fighter  of 
battles,  a  Inver  and  wooer  of  dangers,"  But 
the  real  Zulu  suitor  is  fruitful  in  expedients, 
and  not  easily  discouraged.     Should  he  suspect 


Lis  means,  personal  attcnLtiona  and  best  laid 
plans  mnj  pro\e  lusufliiieut,  he  has  great  con- 
fidence in  the  BubdHing  winiiing  potcncj  o£ 
certiun  niedninal  preparations  In  the  iietded 
ingreditnts  for  IhehC,  and  in  the  man\  different 
ways  of  preparing  and  using  them,  he  is  rich 
and  ready.  Perhaps  the  mote  common  way 
would  be  to  prepare  a  delicate  powder  and  send 
it  by  the  hand  of  some  unsuspected  person,  to 
be  given  in  a  pinch  of  snuff  or  sprinkled  upon 
the  person  whose  wilt  is  to  be  changed  or  affec- 
tions won.  The  engagement  made  and  the  wed- 
ding at  hand,  the  parents  and  fiiends  of  the 
bride,  all  in  their  best  attire,  make  up  a  party 
and  escort  her  to  the  home  of  the  bridegroom. 
Arriving  there,  they  begin  to  sing  and  dance  ; 
nor  is  it  Jong  before  the  young  men  of  tlio  knuil 
join  them.  At  let^th  the  master  of  the  kninl 
slaughters  au  ox,  tind  all  give  up  dancing  end 
singing  for  feasting  and  carousing.  And  so. 
after  an  exchange  of  presents  and  other  exer> 
cises  of  a  joyons  character,  the  man  and  woman 
become  husband  and  wife  alter  the  manner  of  a 
Zulu  marriage. 

The  Zulu  system  of  law  and  government  is  all 
in  accord  with  Ihe  condition  of  Ihe  people, 
Th^ir  laws  are  common,  oral,  the  growth  of  ex- 
perience, the  sum  of  precedents,  well  estab- 
lished, helpful  lo  peace  and  order,  and  gener- 
ally well  suited  to  the  end  for  which  they  are 
designed.  tLongh  that  end  is  not  always  the 
best.  Many  of  their  laws  have  respect  to  polyg- 
amy, to  the  many  complications  and  collisions 
that  grow  out  of  that  institution.  Some  have 
respect  to  witchcraft,  Some  are  political,  hav- 
ing respect  to  the  office,  duties,  nn<l  prerogatives 
of  the  king  and  his  ministeis.  Some  have  re- 
spect to  vice  and  crime.  In  Chaka's  tiuic  the 
thief  was  killed  and  his  body  given  to  the  birds 
and  beasts  of  the  field.  The  murderer  is  some- 
times executed,  but  more  often  fined  Most 
of  their  fines  are  paid  in  cattle,  a  few  head  of 
which  will  generally  settle  any  case  of  adultery, 
rape,  arson,  homicide,  or  assault.  Nor  is  it 
neoesaarj'  to  trace  cut  the  guilty  person  in  the 
case  of  any  misdemeanor,  tlie  whole  affair  being 
adjusted  on  the  principle  of  collective  responsi- 
bility. If  a  case  can  be  traced  and  established 
against  any  kraal  or  community,  that  com- 
munity or  kraal  must  make  reparation.  The 
chililren  are  held  accountable  to  their  mothers, 
and  mothers  to  their  husbands  ;  all  the  men  of 
a  kraal  or  village  to  the  head-man  of  tlte  same  ; 
all  the  head-men  of  the  village  to  the  Lead-man 
of  the  river  on  which  they  live,  and  so  on  np  to 
the  king,  who  is  monarch  of  nil-  His  word  is 
law,  absolute  and  final  ;  and  yet  it  must  accold 
with  well-eslablisLed  precedent  or  nsago,  else 
he  will  eventually  come  to  grief.  They  have 
their  courts  of  different  grades,  with  right  of 
appeal  from  the  lower  to  the  higher,  till  Ihey 
come  to  the  king  himself.  Many  of  their  suits 
are  complicated  and  long  continued  ;  and  with 
them,  too,  "the  glorious  uncertainty  cf  the 
law"  is  great  and  proverbial,  especially  in  all 
those  cases  of  inheritance  and  possession  that 
grow  out  of  polygamy.  In  theory  their  govern- 
ment is  hereditaryand  monarchical.  Butwhere 
the  king  has  a  great  number  of  wives  the  law  of 
succession  is  apt  to  be  complicated  and  uncer- 
tain. In  naming  the  wife  from  whom  Lis  suc- 
cessor is  to  come  Ihe  kinc  finds  it  expedient  to 
consult  his  great  men,  else  his  clioioe  may  be 
thwarted  ;  nor  is  it  oven  then  sure  to  hold. 
Should  the  "  great  son"  be  a  minor  at  the  i'lra^ 
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of  the  king's  death,  the  great  men  of  the  renlm 
con.inct  affairs  till  ie  is  old  enough  to  be  in 
stulled  ;  or  some  brother  of  tba  deceased  king 
ma;  take  the  sceptre,  as  Dingan  did,  and  afier 
him,  Umpatide,  both  brothers  of  Chakn.  "  The 
time  to  iiiaugiiriile  the  new  king  haviug  arrived, 
the  people  of  his  owu  natiou,  perhaps  iilso  Ihe 
chiefs  of  the  neighboiiug  tribes,  send  in  their 
offerings  -n  few  hend  of  cnttle  from  each  krant, 
— vheu  large  nnmbers  meet  at  the  capital,  and 
go  thronghii grand  dance  anil  other  < 
ivliich  they  deem  suited 
ample  charge  heing  givei 
the  veternn  ministers  of  his  father's  reign,  as  to 
how  ha  is  to  conduct  Ihe  affairii  of  the  kingdom. 
Henceforth  he  is  king." 

Where  it  would  take  a  volume  to  name  and 
de<icribe  the  Zulu's  superstitions  and  give  ac- 
count of  his  religious  views  and  practices,  only 
the  briefest  sketch  cnn  be  given  in  n  page  or 
two.  'X'heir  superstitious  are  welt  nigh  num- 
berless. IE  a  turkey- buzzard  lights  near  a  kraal, 
soinethii^  will  happen.     For  one  of  these  birds 
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man  who  kills  one  of  them  will  die.  If  a  cock 
crows  in  the  early  part  of  the  night,  some  of  the 
people  or  cattle  will  be  sick  or  die.  Feeding 
doga  on  the  beaks  and  claws  of  birds  will  make 
them  fierce  and  swift  for  the  chase.  To  wear 
the  claws  of  birds  or  beasts  or  small  horns  of 
cattle  about  the  neck  will  make  a  man  courage- 
ous and  give  him  prowess.  Bits  of  bark,  rools, 
or  bones  suspended  from  the  neck  will  protect 
a  man  against  poison,  lightning,  or  the  designs 
of  an  enemy.  In  the  virtues  and  uses  of  charms, 
:imul('ts,  love  potions,  incantations,  they  have 
gFpiLt  faith. 

ISiitof  all  their  superstitions,  none  have  upon 
them  a  stronger  or  more  hurtful  hold  than  tbeir 
belief  iu  what  is  called  witchcraft.  They  believe 
certain  evil-minded  men,  whom  they  call  aha- 
tukaii,  have  it  in  their  power  to  hurt,  kill,  or  de- 
stroy anybody  or  anything,  as  catlle,  people, 
habitations,  gardens,  by  the  use  of  some  kind 
of  poisonous  powder,  some  incantation,  or  even 
by  the  force  of  mere  ■will  or  purpose  to  do  so. 
Of  these  so-ualled  wilches  the  people  have  great 
fear.  And  so  it  is  that  the  failure  of  a  crop,  any 
calamity,  sickness  of  friend,  or  the  death  of  any 
domestic  animal,  is  often  ascribed  to  some  oper- 
ation or  influence  of  this  kind  ;  whereupon  a 
commission  is  summoned,  and  some  ixya-nga, 
witoh  doctor,  is  called  to  "  smell  out"  the  au- 
thor of  the  evil.  And  inasmuch  as  nil  the  pos- 
sessions, wives,  children,  cattle,  lands,  of  the 
man  to  be  found  guilty  are  to  lie  confiscated  and 
portioned  out  to  the  king,  the  inyiinijt.  members 
of  the  commission,  and  the  afflicted  party,  the 
chances  are  that  the  sentence  will  fall  upon  one 
of  the  more  wealthy  of  the  region,  especially  if 
he  may  happen  to  be  one  of  the  less  popular 


The  religious  views  and  practices  of  the  Zulus 
coirespond,  in  a  measure,  to  all  the  essential 
elements  of  the  true  faith  ;  only  here  all  is  on. 
a  falsa  basis.  They  have  their  divinities,  their 
sense  of  obligation  and  dependence,  sense  of 
guilt,  belief  in  need  of  help,  need  of  a  Saviour, 
the  need  of  sacrifices,  even  unio  blood,  their 
need  of  prayer,  the  duty  of  worship  and  service, 
and  a  belief  that  the  present  life  is  to  be  followed 
by  another.  In  their  ignoranceof  the  true  God 
and  in  their  search  for  some  kind  of  divinity,  they 
turn  to  the  spirits  of  the  departed,  the  shades 
of  their  ancestors,  especially  the  ghosts  of  the 
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great  ones  of  their  race,  their  kings,  As  Punga, 
Jiima,  and  Vhiikn.  They  call  these  shades  ly 
various  names,  as  ildozi,  piurul  amuhlozi;  iliinga, 
or  iialnim.  Ask  them  about  Ihe  end  of  man, 
where  lie  goes  when  he  dies,  and  they  say  he 
becomes  an  ihluzi  and  go<8  off  to  live  somewhere 
nudergitiand,  there  to  build  and  abide  with  his 
ancestral  friends.  Sometimes  they  say  the 
dying  man  becomes  on  iaitanzi,  spirit,  and  reap- 
pears fr(>m  time  to  time  in  a  smoke  ;  and  so  it 
is  that  they  stand  in  awe  of  u  serpent,  and  sa3', 
wben  it  appears  about  their  houses,  that  the 
spirit  of  their  friend  has  come  back  to  visit 
them,  and  see  how  they  fare.  Lions  and 
leopards  are  sometimes  looked  upon  as  the  em- 
bodiment of  the  spirit  of  a  departed  friend.  To 
the  shades  of  the  dead,  especially  of  Jama  and 
Cbaka,  they  look  for  help  in  time  of  trouble, 
confess  their  sins,  pray,  and  offer  sacrifices. 
Suppose  one  of  the  family,  as  the  father,  is 
taken  sick,  a  deputation  is  sent  with  a  cow  or 
other  present  to  the  inyimga,  or  medical  priest, 
to  int^nire  what  is  the  matter,  and  what  is  to  bo 
done.  The  priest  accepts  Ihe  present  and  re- 
tiros  with  the  deputation  to  some  nook  near  by, 
asks  them  to  smite  the  earth  with  their  rods, 
and  so  rouse  the  spirits,  that  he  may  hear  what 
they  have  to  say.  After  a  long  series  of  these 
peiformanoes  the  priest  always  comes  out  with 
a  message  from  the  divinities  to  the  depnta(ion 
that  the  sick  man  has  neglected  bis  religious 
duties  ;  that  it  is  now  long  since  he  has  slaugh- 
tered an  animal  in  honor  and  for  the  benefit  of 
his  ancestral  shades  ;  that  the  best  cow  must 
now  be  offered,  so  Ihe  anger  of  the  gods  will 
be  appeased,  and  the  sick  man  get  W'ell.  The 
messengers  carry  the  word  back,  the  sick  man 
accepts  it,  prayers  are  offered,  sins  confessed, 
the  best  cow  slaughtered,  the  blood  and  gall 
sprinkled  upon  their  persons,  houses,  and 
premises,  the  beef  put  away  in  o.  hut  by  itself 
for  the  night,  and  in  Ihe  morning  they  profess 
to  believe  that  the  divinities  have  been,  there, 
tasted  the  meat,  and  been  satisfied.  The  neigh, 
bors  gather,  the  beef  is  roasted  and  consumed, 
and  the  hope  is  expressed  thatthe  sick  man  may- 
soon  recover.  If  so,  all  is  well,  and  the  doctor 
is  extolled  for  his  ability  and  skill  in  finding  out 
the  canse  and  cure  of  the  sickness  ;  if  not,  the 
doctor  is  denounced  as  a  great  humbug  ;  he  has 
got  their  cow,  but  they  have  got  no  good.  And 
now  they  go  with  another  cow  to  another  Inyanga 
and  go  throngh  the  same  process,  until  finally 
the  man  does  either  recover  or  die. 

The  Zulu  word  inyamja,  somewhat  like  our 
word  professor,  is  a  term  of  wido  import  and 
use.  It  may  denote  one  who  has  a  trade,  as  a, 
blacksmith,  a  basket-maker,  or  one  whose  busi- 
ness is  to  help  others  cross  a  river.  Its  more 
proper  use  is  to  designate  those  who  are  skilled 
in  the  higher  orders  of  pursuits,  as  a  medical 
doctor,  a  witch  doctor— i.e.,  a  wizard-finder,  but 
especially  what  might  be  called  a  diviner— one 
qualified  to  find  out  the  cause  and  cure  of  evil 
by  communing  with  the  shades  of  the  departed. 
A  Zulu's  mode  of  preparing  himself  for  one  of 
these  higher  professions,  as  to  be  a  diviner,  is 
to  go  through  a  long-continued  course  of  rigor- 
ous self-denial  and  training,  such  as  fastings, 
self-inflicted  sufferings,  diving  and  staying 
under  water,  wanderings  in  wild  and  weird 
places,  that  he  may  come  into  contact  and  com- 
munion with  the  nmaldosl,  or  fall  into  a  swoon 
and  have  strange  visions  of  the  spirits,  about 
which  he  has  been  talking  and  thinking  so  long  ; 
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hd  1  tl  en  lutik  li  j  j  eatance  n  pull  all 
beam  ared  peril  ps  «  th  wh  te  cin  h  s  b  n  la 
full  of  a  nk  s  li  I,  he  d  covered  w  th  teatlierB 
s  &„  Qg  dan  Dg  le  t  ng  h  t  s  ons  Bad  t>o 
I  repared  to  ba  e  oanize  1  us  ha  r  g  attn  ned  to 
the  legcee  of         Uh  do  lor  n  med  cal  p  lest 

i>  ch  n  brief  are  the  or  g  n  k  nsb  p  ap 
pear  n  e  tea  ts  anl  as  tut  oos  of  the  Z  1  s 
their  superst  t  OD1  lel  g  on  unl  irofexBonal 
men  and  such  for  s  bstnnce  are  the  manv 
tr  bea  that  go  to  make  a  pof  1  t  on  of  su  ir  fiftv 
millions  or  more  of  thu  Bantu  race  m  South  tind 
South  Ceotrnl  Africa. 

For  special  account  of  mission  wnrk  see  article 
Zulus.  Sliasions  among  the, 

Baiin,  or  BanllU,  n  town  of  Peshawar, 
Paujab,  India,  near  the  Afghan  frontier.  Mis- 
sion out'Slation  of  the  C.  M.  tir.  I  native  assist- 
ant,  5  comnmnicants,  155  schoIaiB, 

Baiiza  nianlefce,  a  town  of  the  valley  of 
the  Congo,  West  Africa,  l(il>  miles  southeoet  of 
Loaogo.  Population,  10,000.  Mlaaion  station 
of  the  American  Baptist  Missionary  Uaion  ;  3 
inisaiouarieii  and  ^vives,  3  native  preachers,  2G1 
chuich-memb  ers. 

Bapaltn,  a  city  of  the  Kiatna  district. 
Madras,  India,  40  miles  east  of  Ongole.  Healthy 
location.  Population,  6,08(5,  chiefly  Telugns. 
Mission  station  of  the  American  Baptist  Mis- 
sionary Union  (1863)  ;  1  miasioaary  and  wife, 
132  out-stations,  41  native  preachers,  IT 
uliurches,  1,907  members,  29  schools,  4H0 
scholars. 

Baptist  CoiiTenlinn  of  Ontario 
and  Quebec— T,  S  Shenston,  Brantford, 
Treasurer;  Rev.  John  McLaurin,  Woodstock, 
Secretary. 

The  first  movemeiits  la  Baptist  churches  in 
Canada  to  send  the  Gospel  to  the  heathen  were 

The  constant  interchange  of  pai^to^s  ;  the  |>ass- 
ing  over  the  border  of  young  men  to  snidy  for 
the  ministry  before  tlie  establishment  of  theo- 
l(^ioal  scliuolg  in  Canada  ;  their  return  as  pas- 
tors, and  the  repeated  visits  of  returned  mis- 
sionaries from  Burma  and  India  to  oar  churches, 
had  much  to  do  in  bringing  about  this  slate  of 
thinga.  The  provinces  by  the  sea  were  by 
many  years  the  pioneers  in  this  noble  enter- 
prise. As  early  as  IbS^  a  Society  for  the 
Maiuteuauce  of  Foreign  3Iis.sions  uaa  estab- 
lished at  Chester,  in  Nova  Scotia.  Seven  years 
later,  in  1945.  Rev.  R.  E.  Burpu  was  sent  out  to 
labor  in  Burma,  the  first  representative  of  Cana- 
dian Baptists  on  the  foreign  field.  StilL  later. 
Rev.  A.  It  R.  Crawley  and  Rev.  William  George 
labored  in  tho  aitme  aeld  under  the  aaspices  of 
the  American  Baptist  Missionary  Union.  Miss 
Minnie  Da  Wolf  i  and  Mias  Maria  Norri  wh 
the  originator  of  the  present  woman'sm  t 

in  aid  of  missions  in  North  America  I 
also  to  those  provinces. 

This  connection  lasted  till,  in  1873 
pendent  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  u   c 
Convention  took   charge  of   their  wo  b 
the  heathen.     In  that  year  a  wonderf 
of  foreign  mission  interest  took  pi 
the   people.     A  band  of   seven   miss 
three  men   ond  f  lur  women — were     p 
and  a  fund  of   $12,000  r^Used,  hesid 
dinary  income  of  the  B  >:ird. 

The  inception  of  the  work  farther 
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Ontario  and  Quebec,  was  much  later  ;  perhaps, 
piiitly  on  account  of  the  amount  of  home  mis- 
sion work  reqnired  of  the  churches,  caused  by 
the  overshadowing  influence  of  the  Church  ot 
Rome  in  Ijuebec,  and  tlie  fact  that  in  propor- 
tion to  the  population  the  Baptists  in  the  West 
were  few,  and  were  also  si*att«red  oier  large  dia- 
Irieta  of  country.  Dr.  It.  A.  Fyfe.  Principal 
of  Woodstock  College,  was  Ihe  first  to  move  in 
this,  as  in  almost  every  other  plan  for  the  ex- 
tension of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom  in  Ilia 
West. 

One  of  the  ministerial  students  in  Woodstock 
wan  desirous  of  giving  his  life  to  preaching  the 
Gospel  to  Ihe  heathen.  Noway  set  med  open  to 
him.  Dr.  Fjfe,  sympathizing  with  his  dewire, 
wrote  to  the  secretary  of  the  American  Baptist 
Missionary  Union,  in  Boston,  Mass  ,  to  ascertain 
on  what  terms  he  could  be  sent  out  under  tleii 
Board.  The  result  was  the  meeting  ot  six  pas- 
lora,  with  Dr.  Fyfe  and  Dr.  Murdock,  of  the 
Missionary  Union,  in  the  parsonage  in  Beams- 
ville.  Ontario,  on  October  18th,  18(16.  Here  the 
Canadian  anxilmry  to  the  American  Baptist  Mis- 
sionary Union  wns  formed,  with  Rev.  William 
Stewart,  of  Brantford,  as  secretary,  and  T,  S. 
Shenston,  Esq.,  of  the  same  place,  as  treasurer. 
Early  in  the  fallowing  year  the  young  man 
referred  to  above.  Mr.  A.  V.  Trinpany.  of 
Vienna,  Ontario,  finished  his  studies,  was  ap- 
pointed a  missionary  by  tho  Executive  Com- 
mittee in  Boston,  and  designated  to  theTelugus, 
at  Ohicngo,  at  tlie  May  meetings  of  Ikat  year. 

But  a  great  day  for  the  Baptists  ot  Ontario 
and  Quebeo  was  October  17th,  18C7.  On  that 
day  liieir  foreign  mission  bark  was  launched  ; 
that  day  they  stretched  forth  Ibeir  hands  to 
help  the  poor  and  needy  in  heathen  lands,  and 
the  Lord  looked  down  from  heaven  and  was 

E leased.  On  that  day  Rev.  A.  V.  Trinpany  and 
is  wife.  Miss  Jane  Bates,  ot  Woodstock,  were 
designated     their    first    missionaries     to     (he 

In  October,  1867,  Mr.  Trinpany  and  his  wife 
sailed  from  New  York,  reaching  Madrasin  April, 
18f;8.  Two  years  later  Rev.  John  McLaurin, 
also  a  graduate  of  Woodstock  College,  and  hia 
wife  were  sent  out.  Up  to  lH7'i  both  tieolions 
ot  tlie  Baptists  ot  the  Dominion  labored  in  con- 
nection with  the  Missionary  Union  in  Boston  ; 
the  maritime  provinces  supporting  their  mis- 
sionaries in  Burma,  as  well  as  quite  a  number 
of  native  preachers,  while  tho  missionaries  of 
the  maritime  provinces  were  laboring  among 
the  Telugus  in  India.  In  1873  tlie  Convention 
of  the  Slaritime  Provinces,  believing  that  an 
independent  mission  would  draw  out  the  inter- 
est of  their  people  better  than  an  auiiliary, 
established  a  Board  ot  Foreign  Missions,  and 

ploreand,  if  thought  wise,  tooslablish  a  mission 
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e  tesponsihilUy  should  be  un- 
(lettaKen.  in  view  of  tlie  fftot  that  they  were 
few  in  numher  (nbont  16,1100),  and  their  re- 
sources already  tuxed  to  tlie  titmost  to  curry  on 
their  home  work  nod  their  mission  to  the 
French  in  Quebuo.  a,  relautaace  to  enter  on  any 
new  enterprise  was  expressed  by  many  ;  but  the 
others  saw  in  the  offer  which  had  been  uade 
their  God's  tioger-posts  pointing  ont  the  path 
oC  duty,  and  it  was  leeolved  that  thev  would  do 
what  they  oonld  for  the  3,0(M),0O0  Telugns  to 
wUoiii  God's  providence  seemed  to  b«  Itading 
them. 

The  Anieiioan  Baptist  Missionary  Union  was 
a^ked  to  release  the  Iter.  John  MuLaurin  to  lake 
chaise  of  Ihe  new  mission.  This  they  did  in  the 
kindest  and  most  Christian  manner.  He  and 
Lis  family  landeil  in  Cocanada  on  March  12tli, 
18T4,  and  immediately  took  chaise  of  the  mis- 
sion. Itev.  Thomas  Gabriel  lived  but  one  short 
year,  hairing  suooiimbed  to  an  attack  of  fever  on 
January  1st.  ISTE.  He  died  a  triumphant  be- 
liever in  the  Xiord  Jesus. 

.4.t  the  time  of  assuming  this  Dew  responsi- 
bility the  Baptists  of  Ontario  and  Quebeu  uiiiu. 
bered  about  16,000,  and  their  income  was  only 
$3,341  1  besides,  they  were  under  obligation 
"  9  Missionary  Union  for  the  salary  of  the 
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And  now  the  m:tntim 
move  across  tlie  bay  t 
Ttie  deputation  sent  tc 


brethren  are  about  to 
the  Telugu  country. 
....  _..  ,  enable  to  find 


lS  in  sufficient  numbers  in  Siain  to  justify 
tlie  establisliment  of  a.  mission  for  them  alone. 
At  this  juncture  an  invitation  froui  the  West  to 
co-openite  with  them  in  the  North  Telugu  conn- 
try  was  gladly  considered,  and  at  a  convention 
hold  at  Hillabui^,  Nova  Scotia,  in  Way,  1875,  their 
mis.sionaries  were  recalled  from  Siam  and  trans- 
ferred to  the  Telugu  country.  By  the  end  f 
the  year  four  new  families  had  united  with  tl 
mission  family  in  Cocanada  to  form  the  Can 
dian  Baptist  Telngn  Mission.  There  are  st  II 
tn'o  boards  in  the  home  land,  but  practic^illy 
only  one  mission  in  the  foreign  land. 

Methntln  of  (rocfc— Ev*noblization.— 
Tlie  foUowini^  RKOOunt  of  the  methods  of  work 
la  furnished  by  the  secretary  of  the  Society  : 

"  From  its  inception  we  have  striven  to  mabe 
ouvs  a  preaching  mission.  We  go  to  them,  into 
tlieir  vUlages,  sing  and  pray  and  preach  in  their 
streets,  sit  down  with  them  in  their  houses  if 
they  will  allow  us,  talk  with  them  on  the  way  or 
by  the  roadside.  We  like  to  get  them  sittinii 
down  in  groups,  after  their  evening  meal,  with 
nothing  to  distract  the  attention,  and  preach  to 
them  JesDS.  We  are  not  particularly  fond  of 
feast  or  fair,  or  even  bazaar  preaching.  Some 
good  is  doubtless  done  on  such  occasions,  but 
when  men  are  mad  upon  their  gods  is  a  poor 
time  for  preaching  the  Gospel  to  them.  Onr 
principle  is  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creat- 
ure, high  or  low,  rich  or  poor,  educated  or  igno- 
rant. Those  who  believe  we  baptize  on  u  credi- 
ble profession  of  faith  in  Christ.  As  soon  as 
there  are  sufficient  of  such  in  one  place  or  one 
centre,  we  oi^anize  them  Into  a  self-governing 
Christian  chnrch,  and  as  soon  as  possible  in 
duce  them  to  provide  themselves  vtith  pastors, 
deacons,  and  teachers.  We  give  them  as  muoh 
liberty  as  they  are  willing  to  use.  We  mean  to 
plant  the  Church  of  Christ  in  the  native  soil  and 
let  it  become  indigenuas  to  that  soil  as  soon  as 
possible.  We  teach  eoch  person  the  duty  o£ 
telling  the  story  oE  redemption  to  his  neigh- 
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bors,  his  relatives,  and  friends.  We  do  not  be- 
lieve in  evangelization,  but  in  Christiauization. 
We  believe  in  riiscipiiii^  the  nations.  There- 
fore, we  believe  the  great  bulk  of  our  work  is  to 
be  done  thtoagh  native  agency,  while  the  work 
of  the  missionary  is  more  apostolic  than  evan- 
gelislic.  The  native  churches  are  formed  into 
associations  for  mntual  help  and  encourage- 
ment. The  missionaries  also  meet  once  a  year 
for  the  promolion  of  spiritual  life  and  the  dis- 
cussion of  subjects  relating  to  missions  both  at 
home  and  abroad.  Neither  the  associations  Dor 
the  Conference  have  any  ecclesiastical  authority 
or  control. 

Eddcation. — "Our  educational  policy  is  in 
barmony  with  our  work  as  a  preaching  mission. 
Missionary  education,  so  called,  we  have  not 
encouraged.  We  establish  no  schools,  either 
high  or  low,  as  evangelizing  agencies.  Our 
schools  arc  of  three  classes,  and  are  intended 
mainly  for  the  education  of  our  native  Chris- 
tians and  providing  an  efficient  staff  of  workers 
to  carry  on  our  mission,  evangelists  for  the 
heathen,  and  pastors  and  teachers  foe  the 
churches. 

"  Vdiage  ffeliools.  —  As  the  Government  of  India 
doesnothingdirectly  for  theeducationof  Pariahs, 
these  schools  become  a  necessity  for  onr  people, 
most  of  whom  have  come  from  that  class.  The 
children  of  the  Christians,  girls  as  well  as  boys, 
are  gathered  into  the  schools,  and  are  given  a 
very  elementary  educalion  in  the  vernacular. 
Older  men  and  boys,  and  often  women,  take 
advantage  of  these  schools  to  learn  to  read 
God's  Word.  This  is  often  done  at  night. 
These  teachers  of  the  village  schools  generally 
conduct  divine  worship  in  the  village  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  pastor  or  evangelist.  He  also 
preaches  in  the  adjacent  villages  as  opportunity 
So      fm      ■'-•■■'■'      ■- 
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"  Girls'  BotTding  Schools.— Thena  are  estab- 
lished in  the  principal  stations.  Into  lliem 
none  but  the  children  of  Christians  are  received. 
Many  of  them  are  already  members  of  the 
churches.  Most  of  them  are  supposed  to  have 
bad  a  smattering  of  some  subjects  in  the  village 
schools  before  coming,  but  some  come  from  vil- 
It^es  where  there  are  no  schools.  They  are  fed, 
clothed,  housed,  and  taught,  and  they  pay  a 
nominal  fee  of  four  annas  (ten  cents)  per 
month.  This  fee  we  hope  to  raise  beFore  long. 
They  are  taught  the  ordinary  branches  of  a  good 
education^the  Bible,  plain  sewing,  and  Hindii 
housekeeping.  Many  of  them  become  the  wives 
of  preachers  and  teachers,  as  well  as  the  wives 
of  ordinary  citizens  in  their  villages,  after  leav- 
ing schooL  We  find  their  influence  invaluable 
in  our  subsequent  work.  These  schools  are 
taught  by  Christian  natives,  and  are  generally 
under  the  care  of  the  wife  of  the  missionary  in 
the  station. 

"  Thedogical  Seminnry. —  This  is  located  in 
Saiiinlcotta,  nearly  the  centre  of  our  mission 
field.  Its  purpose  is,  primarily,  to  provide  a 
trained  ministry  for  onr  churches.  While  we 
believe  in  a  God-called  and  God-endued  minis- 
try, we  also  believe  in  a  trained  ministry.     Onr 
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Becondary  pntpoae  is  n  biblically  traineiJ  staff 
of  teachers  foe  our  sciiools.  Besides,  ne  hope 
to  Bee  go  foitb  from  tbis  place  colport«urs  and 
otiiers  who,  eni^aging  iu  the  ordinary  imrsnils 
of  life,  will  become  s.  slieiigth  aad  a  blessiDg  to 
many  small  cbiircheB  in  tlie  villages.  Tlie 
eonise  is  sin  or  seven  years,  ncoording  to  tlie 
advancement  o£  tbe  pupil  before  entering. 
None  but  members  of  our  churches  are  re- 
ceived, and  none  but  those  ri>commended  by 
tlie  missionaries  In  the  lielit  as  likely  to  be  use- 
ful in  mission  work.  Wives  of  married  men 
who  are  approved  are  also  received,  and  it  far 
enough  advanced,  study  with  tbe  other  classes. 

"  The  scliool  is  organized  under  three  hea<lsor 
departments  ; 

"  [a)  Secular, — In  which  our  aim  is  to  give  what 
is  equivalent  to  a,  good  conimoa-scliool  educa- 
tion in  English.  The  vernacular  (Telngu)  is  the 
language  of  instruction,  but  English  is  taught 

"  (1))  Biblical  Coarse.—Thisbegin8at  the  pom- 
mencement  and  continues  to  the  end  of  the 
course.  It  has  a  European  teacher  of  its  own. 
The  idea  is  to  give  tbe  studentB  nn  idea  of  the 
Bible  as  a  book— as  a  coll  eel  ion  of  books— as 
God's  book,  containing  His  will.  The  books 
are  taken  separa,tely  ;  their  authors,  limes,  and 
eiroumstances  and  purposes  of  writing  ;  the 
natural  history  ;  the  exegesis  of  each  passage  ; 
the  general  meaning,  etc.  At  this  rate  tbe 
whole  book  cannot  be  gone  over  in.  the  time 
bnt  the  larger  part  of  the  Old  and  the  whole  of 
the  New  Testaments  are.  And  a  diligent  ttu 
dent  graduates  with  a  good  knowledge  of  Goil  s 
Word. 

"  (c)  Theological.— This  department  is  under 
the  charge  oE  the  principal,  a  European  It  in 
cladeA  systematic  theology,  evidences  mnral 
science,  interpretation,  exegesis  of  New  Teila 
ment  portions.  Church  history.  Church  polity 
pastoral  theology,  and  homiletics,  etc  Besides 
this,  these  senior  students  are  taken  out  >nto 
the  vlllHges  during  vacation  and  are  trained  in 
evangelistic  work  under  his  eye.  They  also  con- 
duct prayer-raeetings  and  conduct  public  ser- 
vices under  his  supervision.  This  we  consider 
a  very  profilablo  part  of  the  training.  A  inntnal 
improvement  sjciety  and  other  adjuncts  of  col- 
lege life  are  also  provided. 

"  JfTWm'ft  SohnoU.  —These  we  have  always  had 
in  connection  with  our  Christian  congregations, 
but  lately  we  have  started  Sabbath-schools  for 
the  heathen  with  onconraging  sncitess. 

■'  Zenumi  Work.— The  zenana  being  theresnlt 
of  the  Mohamaiedan  invasion.  Southern  India 
is  not  so  much  afflicted  with  it  as  the  North. 
Nevertheless,  many  zenanas  are  found  in  all 
la^e  towns  or  cities.  Our  regular  work  in  this 
department  began  with  Miss  Frith,  in  mS3. 
Zenanas  bad  been  visited  before  in  Cocanada 
by  the  missionary's  wife,  but  systematic  work 
began  in  that  ,vear.  Now  qnite  a  number  of 
Eurasian  and  native  assistants  and  Bible-women 
are  engnged  in  the  work  under  the  direction  of 
a  lady  missionary.  (See  article  Methods  of  Mis- 
sionary Work.) 

"  The  Reintlts.~Who  shall  measure  what 
eternity  a'oae  can  reveal?  A  knowledge  of  the 
Jiving  God,  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  of  the 
Christian  system  has  been  spread  abroad  in  the 
land,  A  knowledge  of  Christian  literature  and 
a  view  of  the  beneficent  side  of  Christian  life  in. 
the  famiiv  have  been  given.  The  zenana  has 
been  entered,  and  many  a  sad  heart  has  been 
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made  to  sing  for  joy  and  many  a  dnrk  soul  di- 
rected to  '  the  Light  of  Ihe  woild.'  The  rigors 
of  caste  have  been  very  visibly  weakened,  and 
many  a  house  cleansed  from  idols,  even  among 
the  higher  castes.  Widow  reuiarriages  have 
been  celebrated,  and  infant  marriage  has  had 
many  n  staggering  blow.  A  conviction  has  been 
largely  spreading  that  Hinduism  is  doomed,  be- 
cause it  IS  a  tie,  and  that  Christianity  will  pre- 
vail, because  it  is  the  tmtji.  Thousands  have 
given  up  idols  who  hare  not  had  courage  to  join 
the  Christian  Church.  In  many  a  home  the 
Bible  is  read  and  the  Lord  Jesus  worshipped 
where  His  name  was  nuknown  lifteEli  years  ago. 

"  An  English-speaking  (Eurasian)  church  has 
been  raised  up— a  veritable  hive  of  Christian  in- 
dustry— in  which  scores  of  (Jhristian  men  and 
women  have  been  roisod  up  for  the  Master's 
service  ;  persons  w'hose  influence  has  been  felt 
in  such  places  as  Calcutta,  Itai^oon,  Madras, 
Bangalore,  and  other  places.  The  aim  of  the 
mission  has  alwaj-s  been,  '  Every  soul  a  worker 
for  Jesus,'  In  connection  wilu  this  work  is. 
also  a  day  and  boarding-school,  mothers'  meet- 
ings, a  mission  circle.  Sabbath-school,  teetotal 
associations,  and  zenana  work.  The  Eurasian 
work  has  been  wholly  supported  by  the  private 
benefactions  of  the  missionaries  of  both  boards, 
and  the  Eurasians  in  the  different  stations," 

In  January.  I8T0.  there  were  tu'o  Baptist  mis- 
sion stations  with  three  missionaries  and  their 
wnes  in  the  Telugu  country,  and  only  000  con- 
certs In  1390  there  are  in  the  same  country 
22  stations,  35  missionaries  with  wives,  and  16 
unmirriPd  ladies ;  1,088  native  workers,  94 
ihorchea  with  a  membership  of  3G,000,  3,750  ot 
whom«ete  added  during  the  year  1880.  (See 
also  article  on  American  Baptist  Missionarv 
I'nion  ) 

Baptfst  Foreign  MUsion  Cunveii- 
tloii  oftlie  United  States  of  Americ-H. 

— Corresponding  Secretary,  Rev.  J,  E.  Jones, 
520  !st.  James  Street,  Richmond.  Va. 

In  May,  I8T8.  the  Virginia  Baptist  State  Con- 
vention, in  its  annnal  session  at  Portsmouth, 
Va.,  appointed  Kev.  Solomon  Colby  ns  its 
missionary  to  Africa.  Mr.  Colby  accordingly 
sailed  in  the  autumn  ot  that  j  ear,  reached  Africa 
on  January  1st,  1879.  and  commenced  his  work 
in  connection  with  Bev.  W.  W.  Colley.  of  the 
SouthemBaptistMissionintheVoruba  country  ; 
afewmonthalater  Mr.  Colley  returned  to  Ameri- 
ca and  was  appointed  by  the  Viniinia  Baptist 
State  Convention  to  travel  among  the  churches 
in  all  the  Southern  States,  to  interestthemin  the 
work  of  African  missions.  He  met  with  such 
success  that  when  the  Virginia  State  Convention 
met  in  May,  18S0,  resolutions  were  passed  calling 
a  convention  of  all  the  States  to  meet  at  some 
point  in  the  South,  with  a  view  to  organizing 
for  mission  work  in  Africa.  In  response  to  the 
call  many  of  the  States  a])pointed  delegates,  and 
in  November,  I8H0,  at  Montgomery,  Ala.,  the 
convention  was  organized  nnder  the  name  oC  the 
Baptist  Foreign  Mission  Convention  of  the 
United  Stateaof  America.  Twoytars  were  spent 
iu  preparation,  and  in  December,  1H83,  six  mis- 
sionaries were  sent  to  Africa -four  of  them  to 
engage  in  active  work  and  the  other  two  to 
study  at  Liberia  College  for  a  year  before  un- 
dertaking service  in  the  field.  Since  Ihe  wort 
began,  three  stations,  with  three  out-stations, 
have  been  established,  a  church  organized, 
schools   conducted,  and  nearly  threo   hundred 
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ml  baptized  into  f^llowshii: 


persona  converted 

with  the  Church,  lue  worn  is  Known  as  ino 
IJaptiat  Vey  Missiou,  and  is  looatad  in  tiie 
Ve,v  Territory,  West  Central  Africa,  oa  land 
grunted  to  the  Board  by  the  govemmeiit ;  the 
ini^Mion  property  now  oompiises  church,  school- 
house,  dwelling  house,  a.  complete  ontlil  for  the 
two  stations  at  Jnadoo  nnd  Iteudoo  (the  third, 
Mississippi  Slntion,  having  been  given  up), 
and  a  library  containing  over  700  books. 

At  present  (1B90)  the  convention  lins  only  three 
missiaaaiies — one  of  them  a  native  preacher — in 
Africa,  but  hopes  to  send  out  a  medicjkl  mis- 
sioiiHiy  this  year,  and  to  greatly  enlarge  tho 
work  in  other  respects,  as  intelligent  interest  in 
the  work  and  a  sense  of  the  Teapoasibility  rest- 
in);  upon  them  increases  among  the  colored  Bap- 
ti:its  of  the  United  States. 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  mission,  about 
$2.), 000  has  been  contributed  and  expended. 

To  diffuse  intelligence  and  stimulate  interest 
in  the  work,  the  Board  publishes  a  monthly 
paper  called  African  Jlissions, 

Baptist  General  ABSociatlon  of  Hie 
'^Ve^teni  Slates  and  Territories.— 
Hoadqaarters,   Gftlesbur«,  III.,   U.  S.  A. 

The  Baptist  General  Association  of  the  West- 
ern States  and  Territories  was  otfinnized  by  the 
colored  Baptist  churches  of  that  region  in 
1873.  Until  IH80  its  operations  were  confined 
to  home  work,  when  foreign  work  became  a  pari 
of  its  plans,  and  in  16»5  a  miss  u  was  es 
tabiished  on  tile  Congo,  Southwest  Atn  a  In 
188G  a  plan  of  co-operation  with  th  Am  an 
Baptist  Missionary  Union  was  agreed  np  n  «  th 
regftrd  to  this  mission,  by  which  the  A  a  on 
a |> points  the  missionaries,  deteri  s  tl 
salaries,  and  raises  the  fands  necessa  y  t  a 
on  the  work,  but  all  subject  to  the  appio  al  of 
the  Union,  and  all  transactions  with  tlie  uiissioa 
carried  on  through  the  Union. 

The  foreign  mission  work  of  the  Associntion 
in  limited  to  the  work  on  the  Congo,  the  station 
being  at  Mnkimrike.  There  are  'i  ordained 
missionaries  and  1  medical  missionary.  The 
work  is  largely  carried  on  by  itinerant  preach- 
ing in  the  vilhtges  oronud  the  central  station, 
and  great  interest  is  manifested  in  the  Sunday- 
Bohool,  which  has  a  membership  of  50  scholars. 

BaplUt  iniBsloiiarj'  Snc let]'. ~ Head- 
quarters, Mission  House,  J9  Furnival  Street, 
Holborn,  E.  C,  London. 

History,  —  The  Baptist  Missionary  Soci- 
ety, founded  October  2d,  1792,  was  the  first 
of  the  many  nLissionnry  organizations  which  had 
their  beginning  in  the  closing  years  of  the 
eighteenth  and  the  opening  of  the  nineleenth 
oentnries.  Since  1781  William  Carey,  the 
"  Northamptonshire  Cobbler,"  had  been  put- 
ting forth  every  effort  to  arouse  his  ministerial 
brethren  to  something  of  his  own  absorbing  in- 
terest in  the  question  of  giving  the  Gospel  to 
the  heathen.  He  was  very  young— only  twenty 
years  of  age — when  ha  mnila  bis  fil^t  plea.  Dr. 
it  .viand's  rebuke  might  have  effectually  silenced 
a  less  earnest  man.  "  Young  man,"  said  hp, 
'■when  the  Almighty  is  ready  to  convert  the 
heathen.  He  can  do  it  without  your  instrumen- 
tality or  mine."  But  Carey,  bo  far  from  being 
silenced,  continued  to  use  every  means  in  his 
power  to  bring  about  his  cherished  desire  — the 
formation  of  a  missionary  society.  Soon  after 
his  conversion,  when  eighteen  years  old,  he  hud 
read  the  account  of  Cook's  voyages,  and   had 
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sions,  written  after  the  inauguration  of  the 
monthly  '"  I'rayur  Concerts,"  In  North  America. 
Carey's  own  paper,  "  An  Inquiry  into  the  Ob- 
ligations of  Christians  to  nse  Means  for  the 
Conversion  of  the  Heathen,"  published  in 
17y2,  was  a  most  impassioned  appeal,  and  with 
his  two  sermons,  preached  before  the  Baptist 
Association  at  Nottingham,  Uay  30th,  and  at 
Kettering,  October  2d,  1792,  resulted  in  tho 
formation  of  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society. 
The  two  points  deduced  from  the  text  of  the 
latter  have  since  become  famous^"  Expect 
great  things  from  God  ;  attempt  great  things  - 
for  God."  At  the  conclusion  of  this  sermon 
twelve  of  the  ministers  who  had  heard  it  with- 
drew t<i  a  little  white  honso,  slill  to  bo  seen  from 
the  Midland  Railway,  and  passed  the  following 
resolutions  : 

"  Desirous  of  making  an  effort  for  the  propa- 
gation of  the  Gospel  among  the  heathen,  agree- 
ably to  what  is  recommended  in  Brother  Carey's 
late  publication,  we  whose  names  appear  to  the 
subsequent  subscription,  do  solemnly  agree  to 
act  in  society  for  that  purpose. 

"  As  in  the  present  divided  state  of  Christen- 
dom it  seems  that  each  denomination,  by  ex- 
erting itself  separately,  is  most  likely  to  sccoin- 
pl  h  the  great  ends  of  a  mission,  it  is  agreed 
th  C  this  society  be  called  '  The  Particular  [Cal- 
n  Stic]  Baptist  Society  for  Propagating  the 
C     pel  among  the  Heathen.' 

As  such  an  undertaking  must  needs  be  at- 
t  nded  with  expense,  we  agree  immediately  to 
p  n  a  subscription  for  tho  above  purpose,  and 
to   ecoromend  it  to  others. 

"Every  person  who  shall  subscribe  £10  at 
once,  or  10$  6d,  annually,  shall  be  a  member  of 
the  Society." 

The  twelve  ministers  present  subscribed  £13 
2s.  Od.  These  "great  things"  were  ridiculed 
by  their  fellows,  but  the  event  has  proved  that 
"  the  greatest  things  of  God  have  quiet  and 
small  beginnings," 

Carey  became  the  tirst  missionary  of  the  So- 
ciety, Andrew  Fuller  its  first  secretary,  and 
Sutcliffe,  Dr.  Ryland,  Jr.,  and  Bejnold  Hogg 
formed  with  these  two  the  first  committee. 
Samuel  Fierce,  one  of  the  first  subscribers  at 
Kettering,  desired  to  be  sent  to  the  heathen, 
but  his  early  death  prevented. 

T)evelnmi'€tit  of  It'ork.—A.  mission  to 
Tahiti,  in  tlieSoulh  Seas,  was  at  first  thought  of 
by  the  Society,  but  this  plan  was  changed  by  the 
accounts  received  from  Mr.  John  Thomas,  a 
surgeon  in  the  employ  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany at  Bengal,  of  tho  great  needs  of  India. 
Accordingly,  the  South  Seas  were  given  up,  and 
the  committee  resolved  to  commence  its  efforts 
in  India.  Andrew  Fuller,  in  bis  account  of  tiie 
meeting  held  to  cnn«<ider  the  matter,  says.  "  We 
saw  plainly  that  there  was  a  gold  mine  in  India, 
but  It  was  as  deep  as  tho  centre  of  the  earth. 
Who  will  venture  to  explore  it?"  "  I  will  go 
down,"  said  Carey,  "but  remember  that  yon 
must  hold  the  ropes."  "  We  solemnly  engaged 
to  him  to  do  HO,  nor  while  we  live  shall  we  de- 
sert him,"  In  March.  J793,  Carey  and  John 
Tl>onias  sailed  for  India  in  a  Danish  vessel. 
They  landed  in  Calcutta,  November  10th.  Carey 
bad  told  his  Society  that  he  should  require  from 
it  money  sufiioient  to  pay  for  his  passage  only. 
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Once  in  India,  lie  would  support  liimselt,  so 
that  all  the  receipts  of  the  Sociely  might  bo 
used  to  send  oiit  otitpr  iiiiiHioiiaries.  But  the 
position  of  selF-siipport  vns  a,  ditHciilt  one  lo  at- 
tain in  tropimtl  Inilia,  and  be  auil  his  family 
went  [hron^li  sevHU  months  oC  haldiiiiips  nu- 
known  to  an?  other  misHionary  in  India  before 
or  sinue.  Then  he  fouud  eniployueut  in  an 
indigo  factory,  iiiii)  daring  the  five  yeaw  spent 
thas ' '  he  petteoteil  his  knowledge  of  tlie  Ben. 
galea  Inngiuige.  wrote  a  grammar  of  it,  tmnslnted 
the  Neiv  Testament  into  it,  learned  Sausi'rit, 
mustered  the  botany  ot  tlie  region,  corresponded 
with  the  German  missionanss,  ISeliwul'tz  and 
Gaerielie,  in.  the  far  south,  set  np  a  printing- 
press,  and  planned  new  missions — all  at  his 
'  own  cost."  On  his  rnde  press,  which,  from  his 
greiit  devotion  to  it,  tiie  natives  thonglit  wns  an 
idol,  he  printed  tlie  New  Testament  as  fast  as 
he  traiminted  it.  In  lTtl7  Mr.  John  Fouutitjn 
was  sent  out  to  re  enforce  Carey,  and  in  ITil'J 
Messrs.  Ward,  Grant.  Brnnsdon,  and  MarHhmim 
reached  Ciklcntta.  In  this  year  the  indigo  fac- 
tory was  given  np,  and  on  aocount  of  the  pur- 
sistent  opposition  of  the  East  India  Company 
the  iittle  band  of  missionaries  removed  to  tlie 
Danish  settlement  of  Serampore,  on  the  weijt 
haiilt  of  the  Hngli,  fourteen  miles  above  Cal- 
cutta, Here  they  purchased  house  and  groiuidit 
for  cliarcli,  home,  and  printing-ofBce.  An  in- 
come for  the  missiou  was  secured  from  the 
boarding  schools  opened  for  Eurasian  boys  and 
girls,  and  conducted  by  Mr,  and  Mrs.  Marsli- 
man.  In  December,  IHOO,  Carey  baptized  the 
flrxt  Hindu  convert.  Krishnu  Pal,  a  Urahmin, 
who  liecamo  a  noted  preauher,  and  from  his  own 
funds  built  the  first  liouse  of  Cliristian  worship 
in  Bengal.  A  hymn  written  by  him  and  tronis- 
lated  by  Dr.  Marshman  is  well  known  : 


"  O  ihcii 
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ill  rliy  BiinawB  bure ; 
Bri't,''(7m,v"BOur,''ri)rKet  llini  not." 

Carey  was  appointed  by  Lord  Wellesley,  then 
Governor-Ueiiernl,  first  Bengali,  afterwanl  San- 
scrit and  Maruiiii  Professor  in  the  College  of 
Fort  William-  The  families  of  the  little  mis. 
sioanry  community  lived  at  the  same  table  at  a 
cost  of  not  much  more  than  £100  a  year. 

The  work  of  translating  the  Scriptures,  teach- 
ing, preaching,  printirig.  and  establishing 
schools  went  actively  on.  Before  Carey's  death 
(1R34]  the  whole  Bible  had  been  translatei  into 
forty  ditfereut  languages  and  dialects,  and  the 
sa'^re:!  books  of  the  Hindus  translate<l  into  Eng- 
lish, In  addition.  Dr.  JIarshman  translated  the 
Bible  into  Chinese,  prepared  a  Chinese  gram- 
roar  and  dictionary,  and  translated  Confucius 
into  English, 

In  1812  the  printing-press  at  Serampore  was 
destroyed  hy  flee.  The  loss  from  this  adamity 
was  great,  but  the  gain  was  perhaps  greater,  fop 
the  interest  and  sympathy  of  Christians  at  home, 
o[  all  denominations,  was  aroused  to  a  degree 
never  felt  before.  The  whole  amount  of  the 
loss.  £ll),000,  was  raised  within  fifty  days  and 
sent  to  Hernmpore,  where  work  was  speedily  ro- 
snmed.  This  was  the  first  instance  of  generous 
donations  to  the  cause  of  missions  ;  since  then 
liberal  gifts  have  become  the  rule. 

The  work  extended  to  other  parts  ot  India, 
and  many  stations  were  established  In  1810 
these  stations  were  organized  into  five  mis- 
sions :  ihe  Bengal  Mission,  including  Rprnm- 
pore,   Calcutta.    Dinajpur,  etc. ;  the   Hindusta. 
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ni  Mission  (Northfm  Indial,  including  Falna, 
Agra,  etc.,  and  the  Barman,  Bhutan,  and  Otissft 
Misriions,  In  1HI3  there  wtre  in  all  20  stations, 
with  IVi  European  and  native  laborers. 

In  1H13,  when  the  charter  of  the  East  India 
Coiupauy  was  iiiKjiit  to  be  renewed,  the  friends 
of  missions  iipplied  for  ihe  insertion  of  a  clause 
giving  protection  to  Christian  missionaries. 
Chiefly  by  the  influence  of  Andrew  Fuller  nnd 
Robert  Hall  (who  had  sncceedeil  Caiey  as  pas- 
tor cE  the  Harvey  Lane  Church,  Leicester),  the 
effort  was,  in  a  lueasure,  successful.  In  the 
following  year  Andrew  Fuller  died.  One  of  the 
first  ofiicers  ut  the  (jociety,  its  zealous  advocate 
always,  and  fur  twenty-two  years  ils  main  sup- 
port, his  loRs  was  deeply  felt  in  England  and  in 
India. 


In  11^27  the  missionaries  at  Serampore  and  the 
Society  at  liome  became  two  distinct  and  inde- 
pendent missionary  botlies,  because  of  the  re- 
fusal of  the  former,  using  in  niission  service  a 
large  amount  of  property  which  they  had  ac- 
cumulated without  the  anl  of  fritnds  at  home, 
to  render  to  the  parent  Society  a  strict  account 
of  their  pecuniary  transactions.  In  llSo4  Ihe 
Kerauipore  Itrotherhood  had  contributed  to  Iho 
mission  £1)0  WX).  A.  friendly  separation  was 
therefore  agreed  upon,  which  continued  for 
ten  years.  In  1K37  the  two  bodies  were  re- 
India  owes  io  the  Serampore  Mission  the  first 
Iranslatioa  of  the  Bible  inlo  many  of  its  dia- 
lects ;  the  first  vernacular  newspaper  in  Ben- 
gali, the  lai^nage  of  71). 000,000  uf  people  ;  the 
first  large  printing-press,  paper-mill,  and  steam- 
engine  ;  the  first  efforts  for  the  education  of 
native  girls  and  women  ;  the  first  savings  bant, 
and  many  other  direct  and  indirect  resnlls  of 
the  work  of  Carey,  Itlarshman,  Ward,  and  their 

The  year  lHl-2  saw  established  the  mission  to 
Ceylon  ;  its  work  has  been  mainly  educational, 
and  many  of  those  trained  in  the  schools  ore 
now  assistant  teachers.  The  mission  has  at 
present  three  principal  stations  at  Colombo, 
liatnapuri,  and  Koudy,  and  eighly-eight  sub- 
stations. The  altcnilance  upon  ihe  dav  auliools 
in  1NM3.  in  the  C.ilombo  distric^t  nloue,  whs 
l,i>50  ;  upon  the  Sunday -schools,  1,000. 

In  IHl!)  mission  work  aniong  the  colored  pcp- 
nlation  of  the  West  Indies  whs  entered  upon. 
Some  years  previously  George  Liolo,  a  colored 
man  fi-oui  Georgia,  U.  S,  A.,  had  formed  con- 
gregations of  slaves  at  Kingston  and  other 
places  in  Jamaica  ;  after  big  death  the  work 
was  curried  on  by  Moses  Baker,  one  ol  his  fol- 
lowers.  The  work  In'camo  toii  great  for  him, 
and  he  applied  to  Iho  Haptist  Missionary  Society 
for  aid.  By  the  advice  of  Jlr.  WilbiTforce,  Ihe 
llev,  Mr.  Itowo  wiis  sent  out  ;  ho  organized  the 
churches,  preached,  and  taught  with  great  suc- 
cess. In  1H17  Iter.  James  Conltart  settled  in 
Kingston,  gathering  soou  a  )an;e  church,  and 
the  Society  at  home  was  encouraged  to  send  out 
many  more  missionaries.  Lai^e  chapels  were 
built,  and  day  nnd  Snndav-schools  established 
for  the  children  of  the  slaves.  In  IKItl  there 
were  fourteen  English  missionaries  on  the 
island,  in  chaise  of  twenty-four  churches,  with 
10,»3S  coram unicjtnts  It  was  in  this  year  that 
the  slaves  arose  against  Iheir  masters.  Tho 
did  alt  in  their  power  to  keep  all 
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in  their  clioi^e  quiet  and  submisBiv«.  but  w 
notwithstamliDg,  cliargodwiiti  having  ftrn    ul  d 
the  insurrection.     They  were  arrested  and  tl 
live»  threateueil,  butwlieu  brouglil;  to  triiil 
aof[aitted,     StivBiftl  chiipels  were  ilestroj  d  by 
angry    moba,    and    two    uf    ILe    misaio 
Messrs.  Knibb  and.  linrcholl,  were  nent  I    E  g 
land  Co  ky  tUeir  i-ase  before  llie  Cliuroh  an  I   1 
public.     JJr,  Knibb  wax  present  nt  the  a  n     I 
meBting  of  Iho  Society,  field  in  Juae,  1832,  at 
Spn  Fields  Clutpel,  LoudoD.     His  bold  declara- 
tion froiu  Iha  platform  that  gluvery  must  cense, 
which  met  with  a  most  hearty  and  enthusiastic 
response   throughout  the  Baptist  chnrches  of 
England  and  Scotland,  helped  to  bring  about, 
two  .veiirs  Inter,  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the 
British  doLuinions.     A.  grant  of  £i,51U  hus  mude 
to  the  Society  by  the  government  a-i  n  eompen- 
Sittion  for  the  ruined  chapels,  and  contributions 
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>  £13,000,  The  work 
M-as  resumed,  and  the  chinches  so  increased  in 
numbers  and  power  that  in  1.H42,  the  Jubilee 
year  of  the  Society,  they  declared  themselves 
independent  of  its  funds. 

The  college  at  Calabar  (Kingston),  established 
at  Kingston  in  1818,  is  still  maintained  by  the 
S  luiety.  Stations  were  established  and  are  ijtill 
held  at  Trinidad,  San  Domingo,  in  the  Bahamas, 
and  in.  Tark's  Islands. 

From  1S4-2-82  the  Society  had  a  most  flourish- 
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_  1  np  ;  but  the 
settlement  at  Victoria,  on  the  mainland,  pros- 
pered. In  18'tO  Mr.  S<ikur  died,  and  soon  after 
the  German  cnloniaaiion  o£  tho  West  Const  of 
Afi'iitn  led  tl  the  relinqnistinieut  of  the  colony 
into  th3  liands  of  the  Baslo  ULNsinaar>-  Society, 
in  wh.H9  o.ire  h  now  is.  In  1H77  Mr.  Dnbert 
Arthinii;ton,  of  Leeils,  England,  offered  the 
ciiiainittee  o[  tho  Society  £1,000  if  they  wouia 
at  once  undertake  a  missi  in  to  the  Congo  coun- 
try, in  Africa.  This  proposal,  nn.l  succeeding 
i  gifts,  enabled  the  Society  to  heRin 
dis,  and  missionaries  were  immediately 
Settlements  were  Boon  formed  on  the 
,n.l  Lower  Cong.i.  Many  deaths  have 
thinned  the  mission'iry  rank<i.  but  the  places  of 
those  who  fell  were  qnioHy  filled,  and  the  work 
goes  hopefully  forward.  In  August,  1886,  the 
mission  premises  at  Stanley  Pool  were  de- 
stroyed by  flre  ;  the  missionaries  were  in  great 
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n  C  D(,  M  sion  is  full  of  promise.  Mr. 
H  Im  n  Be  tl  J  one  of  the  pioneers  in  the 
k  1  as  1  1  the  language  to  a  wriUen 
f  m  a  gran  nnd  dictionary  have  been  pub- 
1  h  d  tl  h\\  will  soon  follow,  and  it  is 
1  p  d  th  1 1  h  vhole  country  of  the  Congo 
th  G  pin  peedily  be  proclaimed.  There 
were,  in  1H88,  8  sUilions,  with  a  missionary  force 
of  24. 

Work  upon  the  Continent  of  Europe  was 
comnrenced  m  1834.  At  present  the  work  is 
carried  on  In  France  (principal  station,  with  5 
out-stations,  at  Moilaix,  Brittany),  Norway  (8 
principal  stations.  13  sub-stalionsj,  and  Italy 
(10  priuoipnl  stations  in  Northern,  Central,  and 
liouthern  Italy). 

The  mission  to  China,  several  times  at- 
tempted, was  finally  eafablished  in  1877  ;  there 
are  now  in  the  provinces  of  Shansi  and  Shnn- 
tnng  'J  stations  and  02  sub. stations,  21  missioQ- 
aiies,  1,049  church-iu embers. 

The  mission,  to  Japan,  established  in  18T9, 
has  1  station  at  Tokio  and  18  sub-stations,  1 
missionary,  157  church-members. 

The  mission  to  Palestine  (1880)  comprises 
three  stations,  at  Nnblons,  Saniaria,  and  Bate 
Mroen,  with  I  missionary,  75  church  .members. 

CoiitititufioH  ami  Ofgnuizntinti. — 
The  organization  of  the  Baptist  Blissionary  Soci- 
ety is  very  simple.  Its  membership  comprises 
pastors  of  churches  making  an  annual  contribu- 
tion ;  ministers  who  collect  annually,  and  all 
Chcistiaa  persons  concun'ing  in  the  objects  of 
the  Society  who  are  donors  of  £10  or  upward, 
or  sabscribers  of  ten  shillings  annually  to  its 

The  affairs  of  the  Society  are  conducted  hy  a 
committee  of  forty-eight  members,  iwo-lhirds 
oC  whom  are  residents  beyond  twelve  miles  of 
St.  Paul's.  The  committee  meets  monthly,  or 
oftener,  in  London,  on  a  fixed  day.  for  the  des- 
patch of  business  ;  seven  members  make  a 
quornm.  A  public  meeting  of  the  Society  is 
held  annually,  when  the  list  of  the  committee 
is  read,  the  accounts  are  presented,  and  the 
aceonnts  oE  the  previous  year  reported.  The 
oiimmittee  may  summon  public  meetings  in 
London  or  elsewhere  whenever  the  interests  of 
the  Society  require  it. 

All  honorary  and  corresponding  members  of 
the  committee,  and  all  ministers  who  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Society,  and  the  secretary  and  treas- 
urer of  Ijondon  auxiliai  ies  are  entitled  to  attend 
and  vote  at  the  meetii^>H  of  the  committee. 

All  money  received  on  behalf  of  the  Society 
is  lodged  in  the  hands  of  the  treasurer  orof  trus. 
tees  chosen  by  the  Society.  Wlirn  Ihe  amount 
received  exceeds  the  sum  needed  tor  tlie  cur- 
rent expenses  of  the  month  it  is  invested  in  the 
public  funds  until  required  for  the  use  of  the 

No  alteration  in  the  constitution  of  the  fin- 
eiety  can  bo  made  \pi'ithout  twelve  mouths' 
notice  having  been  given  at  a  previous  andnal 
meeting. 

The  great  object  of  the  Society  is  the  diffu- 
sion, of  the  knowledge  of  Jesus  Christ  through- 
out the  whole  world  beyond  the  British  Isles, 
by  Ihe  preaching  ot  the  Gospel,  the  translolion 
and  publication  of  the  Holy  Scriptnres,  and  the 
establishment  of  schools. 

The  income  of  the  Society  is  derived  from 
annual  subscriptions,  collections  at  annual  ser- 
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vices,  doDHtions  received  at  the  Mission  House, 
Iptjdcies,  contributions  from  nuxilinries,  divi- 
dends, interest,  etc.,  special  funds  and  life  sub- 

Bapdst  Soutliern  C  mi  vent  I  on.  (See 
Soiitlieru  Baptist  Convention,! 

Baptist  Tract  and  Book  Soclel]-. 

—  Headquarters,  MiKsi on  House,  Furnival  Street, 
Hoi  born. 

The  Baptist  Trnot  anil  Book  Society  was  ii 
stitated  in  1841,  for  tlie  purpose  ot  dissemina 
ii^  Cbe  truLliB  of  tLe  Gospel  by  means  ol  snia 
treatises  or  tracts,  in  accordance  with  tlie  vien 
of  Strict  CoiuQianion  Biiptists,  and  by  tlie  pnl 
lication  of  olber  and  larger  works  in  the  d 
partraent  of  religions  literalare  generally. 

During  the  year  188S  free  grnuls  of  tracts  an 
handbills,  numbering  591,439.  -a-ete  made  t 
places  in  Great  Britain,  Australia,  Soutb  Amei 
oa,  Soutb  Africa,  Ceylon,  Jamaica,  India,  Franoi 
and  Ilaly.      Income  for  18S8,  £1,146. 

Baraka,  a  city  10  miles  from  tba  mouth  of 
the  Gaboon  Hivec,  West  Africa.  Missionary 
work  was  commenced  here  by  missionaries  of 
the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  io  1842.  The  arrival  of  the 
French,  in  IS'IS,  and  the  making  of  that  section 
a  French  colony,  and  the  estAbtixbmeDt  of  a 
Boman  Catholic  mimtioD,  greatly  retarded  tbe 
nork.  Tbe  plaue  being  also  a  port  of  entry  for 
the  interior,  exposes  it  to  the  blighting  infla- 
ence  of  a  debased  foreign  population  and  to  an 
almost  unlimited  use  of  liquor.  The  niissioU' 
ary  in  charge  also  necessarily  finds  his  time 
largely  occupied  by  the  secular  affairs  of  the 
mission.  Since  18T0  it  has  be<tn  under  the  care 
of  the  Presbyterian  Board,  North,  of  America. 
It  is  probable  that  a  portion  of  the  secular  work 
will  be  transferred  to  Batanga  (q,v.)  ;  1  mis- 
sionary and  wife,  1  French  teacher.  A  new 
ohurcb  has  (1890)  been  completed. 

Bararetta,  a  dialect  spoken  by  the  Galla 
tribes  of  Abyssinia.     (See  Oalla.) 

Bnra^at,  a  station  of  the  Baptist  Mis^^ionary 
Society  in  Bengal.  East  India,  cast  of  Calcutta  ; 
1  missionary,  14  church- members. 

Barbadnes,  an  island  of  the  Carribbean 
group,  West  Indies.  Occupied  by  the  Jloraviau 
Mission  (1765);  4  slotions.  4  missionaries,  17 
native  helpers,  1,525  comonmieants.  Also  by 
tbe   Westeyan   Methodists   (England) ;     1   mis. 

Barbarf  StatCH,  a  general  term  designat- 
ing that  portion  of  North  Africa  stretching 
from  tbe  western  boundary  of  Egypt  to  the  At- 
lantic, and  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the 
Sahara,  and  including  Tripoli,  Tunis,  Algiers, 
And  Morocco.  The  name  is  derived  from  the 
Berbers,  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  region, 
who  still  constitute  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  population.  (Sea  Africa.)  Mission  work 
by  North  Africa  Mission,  London  Society  for 
Promoting  Christianity  among  the  Jews,  Furls 
Evai^elicnl  Society. 

Barcelona,  a  city  and  seaport,  capital  of 
the  province  of  Barcelona,  in  southern  Spain,  315 
miles  east- northeast  of  Madrid,  sitaated  in  a 
heautifnl  plain  between  two  rivers.  It  is  fho 
most  flourishing  and  after  Madrid  the  most 
populous  city  of  Spain,  the  great  manufacturing 

__i ^j^  emporium,  and  one  of  the  finest 

e  peninsula.     The  city  is  well  built 


and  very  attraotivi 
American  Baptist 
Wesley  an  Methodis 


:.  Mission  station  of  the 
yiissionary  Union  and  tbe 
Misaionaiy  Society. 
Bardezag  (BHKhcil<Jtk),  a  large  town 
in  Asia  Minor,  a  few  miles  Irom  the  end  of  the 
Gulf  of  Niuomedia.  Its  population,  about  5,UO0, 
is  entirely  Armenian.  The  mission  station 
of  tbe  A.  B.  C  F.  M,  formerly  at  Nioomedi a, 

. c J  1-  ...;_  pi(u,g  largely  on  account 

u  ness.     There  is  a  large 

n  and  a  fiouiishing  boys' 

ears  tbe  experiment  of 

h  en  made  with  great  suc- 

a  large  boarding-school 

;a  removed  to  Adabazar 


1  of  ttio  district  of  Na- 
ia.  Population,  33.000, 
:  with  1,391.730  people. 
S, ;  1  missionary,  9  na- 
tive helpers,  90  communicants. 

Bnreiil}',  a  city  of  the  Northwest  Provinces, 
India,  on  a  branch  of  the  Ganges,  122  miles 
southeast  of  Delhi.  Population.  92.000,  chiefly 
Hindus.  Mission  station  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  North  ;  3  missiouaries,  3  ladies, 
12  naUve  helpers,  TOO  church- members.  The 
seat  of  a  theolt^ical  seminary  and  normal 
school  which  has  |1S90>  sent  out  153  native 
missionaries,  of  whom  113  have  taken  the  full 
three  years'  course.  Also  40  native  Christian 
teacliei's,  who  act  as  evangelists  in  the  place 
where  they  teach. 

Bari»iHl,a  city  of  Bengal,  East  India,  ISO 
miles  from  Cidcutla.  Climate,  damp,  but  very 
healthy,  and  the  coolest  in  all  Bengal.  Popu- 
lation, 1.874.201.  Race.  Bengali  and  Mugh. 
Language,  Bengali,  Arrakanese.  and  mixed 
Hindustani.  Mission  station  of  the  Baptist  Mis- 
sionary Society;  3  ordained  missionaries,  2 
missionaries'  wives,  3  other  ladies,  56  native 
helpers,  27  out-stalions,  25  churches,  951  mem- 
bers, 32  schools. 

Barkly,  a  city  in  Bechuana-land,  South 
Africa,  near  the  diamond  fields.  Mission  station 
of  the  L.  M,  S,  (1842)  ;  1  missionary  and  wife.  6 
out-stations.  788  church -members.  Also  of  the 
S.  P.  G.:  1  missionary'. 

Barnda,  capital  of  Baroda,  native  State 
of  Gujerat,  West  India,  231  miles  north  of 
Bombay.  Population,  140,000.  Formerly  the 
town,  which  is  a  fairly  well  built  and  pleasant 
place,  was  a  very  important  seat  of  trade  and  of 
various  industries,  and  at  present,  though  its 
prosperity  has  declined,  it  carries  on  considrr- 
able  commerce  with  (he  surrounding  country. 
Mission  station  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  North  ;  1  missionary,  1  native  pastor,  2 
churches.  22  members. 

Barrackpur,  a  town  of  Bengal,  India, 
east  of  Calcutta.  Mission  station  of  the  Wes- 
leyan  Methodist  Missionary  Society  ;  3  mission- 
aries, 50  church -members, 

Barthelemy,  one  of  the  Leeward  Islands, 
West  Indies.    Mission  station  of  the  Moravians. 

Bastm,  a  town  in  the  province  of  Berar, 
India.  Population,  9,300,  The  seat  of  an  in- 
dependent faith  mission  carried  on  by  an  Amer- 
ican lady. 

Baskseie  (Backsele),  a  city  in  South 
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Lapland,  between  Sorsele  nod  H'illuuiina,  Mis- 
sion stution  of  tlie  Swedish  Hocietj,  Frienfls 
of  the  JUsRJons  to  the  Laps. 

Basic  Missionary  Socici}-  (The 
Evaitifolival    IMisxioiiiiry    Society  at 

Bailej.-Tlie  flue  old  city  of  Basel.  Bftsle,  or 
IJrUe,  on  the  Upjier  Rhine,  ecen  more  populous 
in  mediiuviil  dnys  than  now,  interesting  for  its 
citheitral  (1019  A.D,),  its  TeformaCoty  (attempted) 
(EiMimenical  council  (1431-49),  its  nuiversitj' 
(14oU),  ltd  coDfeetaiona  (the  Uasel  Confessioit, 
l;j31,  an  I  the  seooud  Itasle  or  Helvetio  Confes- 
Bion,  1530),  and  Its  memories  of  Renclilin, 
Er.isiniia,  and  Zn-iD<;ll,  hits  during  tile  nine- 
teenth century  attracted  special  attention  as  a 
centre  for  inlHsiouary  zeal,  and  as  the  meeting- 
place  oE  the  seventh  general  conference  of  tlio 
Evangelical  Alliance  (1879).  Its  central  i>osi- 
tinn  iri  Western  Europe  Lus  enaLlad  it  to  bring 
to  a  focus  the  enthusiasm  for  luissioos  found  in 
th  It  large  nnmher  of  devout  minds  in  the  old 
Alj.uaiiuio  section  of  llie  continent  wliose  qniet 
livea  of  Christ-like  endeavor  form  the  undeitone 
of  vital  ohiirch-liffi  in  Southern  Germany,  Sivit- 
zerland,  and  Western  France,  This  interest  in 
evangelical  work  is  lu  he  traced  back  to  the 
pietist  movement  of  the  seventeenth  and  eigh- 
teenth centuries. 

tf(N((i/'l/.— On  August  30th,  1730,  the  German 
Christian  Society  (Der  Deutschen  Cllristeuthums 
GesellauhafL)  was  founded  at  Basle  through  the 
influence  of  Dr.  Urlspei^er,  who  had  recently 
visited  England.  This  society  undertook,  as  a 
kind  of  union,  to  collect  and  impart  informa- 
tion far  and  near  respecting  the  kingdom  of 
Gjil.  .  It  corresponded  to  the  London  Mission- 
ary Society.  In  1801  Friedrich  Steinkopf.  who 
since  1T9S  had  been  secretary  of  the  Basle  So- 
ciely,  went  tJ  rioodon  as  preacher  to  the  Ger- 
man S.ivoy  Cliurch,  and  in  1802  became  a 
dir«ctar  of  the  London  Missionary  Society.  In 
1801  he  took  part  in  founding  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society.  He  was  the  connecting 
link  between  England  and  Biisle,  nnd  largely 
through  his  inftuence  the  Basle  Mission  n-as 
founded. 

C.  F.  Spittler.  who  had  come  to  Basle  as  suc- 
cessor of  Friedrich  Steinkopf  (lay  secretary),  be- 
came so  interested  in  foreign  missions  that  he 
proposed  to  go  to  Berlin  and  enter  a  training 
mission  school  founded  there,  February  1st, 
IROO,  by  Johann  Jitniche.  Thereupon  the  Basle 
Society  attempted  to  induce  Jiiniche  to  remove 
Lis  school  to  their  city.  On  his  declining  the 
offer,  it  became  more  and  more  evident  that 
Basle  most  begin  a  work  of  her  own.  In  May, 
1315,  jnst  as  the  city  was  about  to  be  bombarded 
from  Hitningen,  Ihe  Kov.  Nicolaus  von  Brunn, 
at  a  regular  missionary  meeting  in  his  chnroh, 
at  which  A  young  man  presented  himself  for 
missionary  service,  suggested  to  Spittler  that 
aoch  young  men  should  bo  educated  at  Basle 
and  then  be  r^ominended  to  the  English  so- , 
cieties  who  sent  out  men  to  the  field.  Steinkopf 
arrived  at  BfIsIb  in  September,  1815,  and  in- 
duced Spittler  to  form  a  special  committee  for 
this  purpose.  On  the  3oth  of  the  same  month 
this  body  (Rev.  N.  Von  Brunn,  President ;  Eev. 
Mr.  Wenk,  Sooretary  ;  and  a  merchant,  Mr. 
Marian-Ruder,  Treasurer)  held  its  first  meeting 
as  a  mission  "  oollegium"  in  the  parsonage  of 
St  Martin's  Churuh.  Christian  Gottlieb  Blum- 
Lnrdt,  who  from  1803  to  1H07  had  been  theo- 
logical secretary  of  the  German  Christian  So- 


ciety at  Basle,  was  invited  to  take  up  the  work 
of  tile  new  venture.  After  a  little  delay,  in  the 
spriugof  1810  Blunihardt  came  to  Basle  as  "in- 
spector" or  manager  of  the  Evangelical  Mis- 
sionary Society,  and  on  August  26th  of  the  same 
year  opened  u  training  school  for  missions  with 
seven  pupils.  The  history  of  the  Society  may- 
be grouped  about  the  five  inspectors  who  have 
so  efficiently  served  it  for  over  three  quarters  of 
a  century.  The  first  period  extends  from  1810 
to  the  death  of  Blunihardt,  December  19th, 
1838  ;  the  second  embraces  the  era  of  Hoffmann, 
from  1839  to  1850  ;  the  third,  that  of  Josen- 
bans,  from  1850  to  1879  ;  the  fourth,  that  of 
Otto  Scholt,  from  1870  to  1884  ;  the  fifth,  that 
of  Hev.  Thomas  Diehler,  from  1884  to  the  pres. 

During  the  first  period  we  note  the  careful 
hand   of   a   diplomat.     Blumhnrdt  uas  a  lery 
cautions  man,  which  characteristic  brought  him 
the  reputation  of  being  versed  in  the  art  of  mas- 
terful inactivity.     He  was  slo   ly  t  g  t 
at  home  and  abroad.     With  th  f 
statesman  he  steered  his  craft  tl          1  all       t 
of    difficulties,    quietly    maki  g      11        rt        f 
men  and  circnnistances  serve  th                 f  m 
sions.     Under  his  management  th    Ba.  1     M 
sion  School   slowly  began  to  ga  i        1      1 
For  the  first  few  years  its  Etude  ts      h  dy 
for  service,  were  handed  over  t     f       b     ni 
sionary  Kocieties,  especially  to  th     P  t      dam 
and  the  Church  Missionary  S        t          B  t  a. 
early  as  1821  it  began  to  send      t  m 
under  its  own  direction.     In  th  t  y        Z      mb 
and  Dittrich  were  ordained  a    th     first  B  si 
missionaries  for  Southern  Ku          th      g       g 
Basle  the  honor  of  being  the  fi    t      dp     d     t 
German  missionary  socio l\'. 

From  1816  Blumhardt  eaitel  tl     E      g  I  col 


I   18  8 


ted  th 


--    .  -     rg  Magazine, 
Ikideabole,   the  special  t 
He  also  wrote  a  liistory  of  miss  ml 

volumes,  and  withal   managed  th    li  f 

the  Sooiety  so  frugally  that  at  h  1  tl  h 
mission  house  (school)  was  s  pp  t  I  by  th 
income  of  the  magazine  and  th  H  d  b  I  and 
an  available  fund  was  raised  to  th  t    f 

100,000  florins,  with  n  reserve  fund  of  20.000 
florins.  The  following  missions  were  started 
during  his  era  :  (1)  One  in  Sonth  Bnssia(1821), 
n-hioh  on  August  23d,  1835.  with  all  other 
foreign  evangelical  work  in  Bussia,  was  sus- 
pended by  an  imperial  ukase,  and  finally  dis- 
solved in  1830.  Before  the  work  was  stopped, 
however,  the  Bible  had  been  translated  into 
Turkish -Tartar  and  the  modem  Armenian  lan- 
guages ;  Armenia  and  the  r^ions  toward  Bag- 
dad and  Tabreez  had  been  visited,  and  an  evan- 
gelical congregation  had  been  established  among 
the  Armenians  at  Schemachi.  (2)  Eight  men 
were  sent  to  Liberia  in  1827  and  1828,  bnt  four 
soon  died,  and  the  remaining  four  settled  in 
other  regions.  Pi  jn  ]B2a_Uie  mission  on  the 
(}nld  Coast,  wfn  fijiindni^  hnt.  Hnrifig  the-ftrSt 
twelve  years  as  many  missionaries  died  without 
haTing  seen  the  fruit  of  their  labors.  (4)  In 
1834  Hehich,  Greiner,  and  Lehner  were  sent  to 
the  West  Coast  of  India.  They  were  welcomed 
by  Mr.  F.  Anderson,  an  English  magistrate  at 
Mangalore.  Milling.  Weigle,  and  Gundert  fol- 
lowed them.  They  began  their  work  at  once 
amoi^  peoples  of  three  different  languages. 
There  was.  however,  a  want  of  sufficient  organ- 
ization, and  disintegration  was  threatenii^. 
Under  the  second  "  inspector,"  William  Hoff- 
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manu  (1839-50),  the  work  sprang  forward  Willi 
a  new  energy.  He  set  the  pUQ  of  bis  work 
more  clearly  before  tlie  public,  and  pressed  bonie 
tbe  obligaClon  thnt  rexted  on  tbe  whole  Clinx- 
tian  Cbiirch.  Pnblic  and  private  assemblies 
were  more  aud  miire  oonvened  in  tlie  cltiircbes, 
new  aoxiliury  sooieiiuii  were  foimiled,  new  men 
and  new  seotions  <-£  tbe  country  were  won  over 
to  Ibe  ciLiise.  Ua  brought  the  work  of  the  so- 
ciety into  higher  eitimation  by  providing  more 
efficient  instruction  iu  the  mission  seminnry. 
He  founded  a  preparatory  school  for  the  yoana 
men,  and  the  course  of  study  wna  extended  from 
four  to  six  years.  In  ten  years  the  income  bad 
almost  doubled.  Tlie  number  of  stations  had 
increased  fivefold.  New  life  was  thrown  into 
the  mission  on  the  Gold  Coast  by  settling  tweuty- 
four  colored  Christians  at  Akrupoug,  from  Iha 
West  Indies,  in  IK-H,  This  step  jjluoed  ll.o 
work  in  Africa  on  an  assnred  basis,  ohiedy  liy 
making  it  morally  iuipos'iiljle  for  the  Society  to 
withdraw.  Iu  India  suveral  new  cnterprists 
were  started,  la.  l'<4li  uiissioa  work  >cai<  under- 
taken in  China,  at  the  sn^esiion  of  Gtlt/Jaff,  by 
Leiihlet  and  Kmuberg.  In  ls4G-oU  utti'iiipts 
ware  made  to  esliiblish  the  work  in  £a»t  Bengal 
and  Ansaiu,  but  Uter  en  these  lletdD  were  relin- 
quished to  other  societies.  During  the  liuit  few 
years  of  his  work  Inspector  HofFuinun  was  far 
from  being  a  well  luan,  aud  in  1M5I)  be  resigned 
his  position. 

Tlie  third  '' in-ipector,"  Joseph  Josenlinns 
(18.)U-7i)i.  was  a  born  oi^anizer.  H<^  com- 
menced bis  work  with  »  visit  to  India  in  It^ol. 
He  carefully  regnlateiX  the  various  relations  of 
the  misxionnties,  stations,  and  districts,  both 
among  themKelves  and  the  home  committee.  A 
liturjiiy  and  a  discipline  for  the  congregations 
were  introduced.  Schools  were  gradually  or- 
ganized. The  tilling  of  land,  shops,  and  places 
of  indastry  for  the  relief  and  occupation  of  na- 
tives whr)  were  willing  to  work  wtre  set  under 
way.  At  home  the  affairs  of  the  Society  were 
concentrated,  and  the  luission  made  more  inde- 
pendent, if  possible,  of  the  churches  and  aux- 
iliary societies.  The  houses  foe  the  education 
of  the  children  of  missionarits  were  erected  in 
18-53.  An  invalid  and  widon-s'  fund  was  estab- 
lished. Mite  s  icieties  were  organized  ;  agents 
were  a^-tigned  to  various  fields  for  the  solicita- 
tion of  m.inuy.  The  new  uiission  house  {school 
and  officosi  was  prected  chieHv  throngh  the  mn- 
nifiBBneu  nf  llr.  Marian  in  IHISO,  «ucl  the  cLnrolies 
in  the  Viirion-i  uiissinn  fields  v.ere  called  upon 
to  cintriliuto  more  liberally  to  the  support  oC 
the  SouiRly.  This  wiu<  an  era  of  large  expeliHeM, 
and  yearly  dffit-its  were  bfroically  made  np. 
The  missiitn  field  was  not  extended,  hnt  efforts 
were  conoetitrnte  1  in  every  di'partment,  and  the 
etfiuieupy  of  the  work  of  tbe  Society  largely  aug. 
mented. 

The  Viriof  ti^rin  of  the  fourth  "inspector." 
Otto  Scbott  (lH7tl-Hl),  did  not  allow  of  any 
pnrtio uhii I y  marked  devebipnient.  In  some  re- 
spects he  added  considerably  to  the  efficiency  of 
the  S  >ciety.  In  the  home  dejiartment  he 
avoided  the  deficits  of  his  predpcessor's  era. 
He  won  over  to  the  mission  eaaso  a  nnni'ier  of 
outsiders.  He  went  to  India  on  a  tour  of  in- 
spection, and  there  emphasized  the  work  among 
the  heathen  as  against  that  among  the  native 
Cfaristiaos.  Female  and  medical  missinmiriPS 
were  sent  out  for  the  first  time  by  the  SociPly. 
Finnliy,  he  withdrew  from  the  inspectorship, 
largely  because  he  was  conscientiously  opposed 


to  what  he  considered  to  be  the  secular  infln- 
euce  of  tbe  mercantile  establishments  connected 
wilh  Ihe  mission. 

In  1882  one  of  the  secretaries,  tbe  Sev.  E. 
I'raetorins,  was  mode  snb-direclor  and  sent  out 
on  a  visitation  tour  to  the  Gold  Coast,  accom- 
panied by  Dr.  JIaebly,  who  was  charged  wilh  a 
medical  examination  of  all  tbe  stations  and  to 
report  on  tbe  sauiliiry  coudilions  of  tlmt  dan- 
gerous climale.  The  death  of  Mi.  I'rnetorius 
on  this  t.iur  was  a  severe  loss  to  tbe  Society. 

Under  the  guidance  i  f  the  prtscut  (lifthi  in- 
spector. Rev.  Tliei><li>re  Oehler  (son  of  I'rofessor 
Oebler,  fuuions  f.ir  Old  Testuincnt  studies),  tbe 
Basle  Society  hau  pushtd  vigorously  ahead. 
January  1st,  11*87,  a  new  tttld  was  taktn  over 
by  this  Society  Ir.''ni  the  ISaptist  Jlissionary 
liociety  (Eughtnd)  in  Cameroon  and  Victoria, 
when  that  colony  was  annexe  d  to  Geimanv.  In 
1888-ND  the  inspector,  accompanied  bv  Jlr  W, 
Preiswelk,  n  niembfr  of  the  committee,  made  a 
tour  among  tbe  nii-^^ion  sliitiiins  iu  India  and 
China,  and  the  woi';  in  those  Heldu  hasteceivcd 

<'outit,tHf-oii    ttinl    Oit/nnizntloii.— 

Bcaides  the  speiiial  resnlts  on  the  mission  field 
proper  (see  the  statistical  tables)  there  are  lour 
points  in  the  luake-np  of  Ibis  Society  of  excep- 
tional interest— its  ciiuslitulion,  the  niisHion 
school  at  Baste,  tbe  Industrial  and  Comniettinl 
Commission,  aud  the  fiirui  of  church  govern- 
ment on  the  mission  fields. 

O'li-ililiiHuii. — As  already  Buggested,  the  Haslo 
Jlission  Society  is  attached  tu  no  one  church, 
bnt  is  in  the  strictest  sense  undenominalioniJ, 
having  affiliations  witli  nieudieis  of  nearly  all  tlic 
Protestant  churches  of  Centnd  Europe.  Pcmuil- 
ed  the  same  yeuc  ns  the  Amtrican  Board  of 
Commissioners  for  Fort-ign  Missions,  it  liii^ 
many  poinlsof  resemblance  to  Ihatflociety.  All 
anthority  rests  in  ihe  hands  (if  ils  committee  of 
private  Christian  gentlemen,  which  is  si-lf-pfr- 
petnaling,  and  has  Itoui  the  first  had  n  largo 
lay  element  (six  clei^ymen  and  set ci\  lay- 
men). Individuals  and  cburchts  are  asked 
to  entruHl  their  niltn  lo  the  general  manage' 
mont  of  this  Society,  teguliir  reports  are  issued, 
aud  tbe  work  gi>ps  on  successfull.v,  iuurt-asiug 
prudently  and  effectively.  In  tho  same  way 
young  candidates  girescnt  theuisilvis  lo  the 
committee,  and  if  ajiproved  are  educated  and 
sent  forth  wilh  a  clear  understanding  Ihnt  Ibey 
hhall  be  cared  fnr,  although  they  receive  no 
lated  salary.    T!i<  y  <'ouia  and  ^r>,  remain  single 
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Basle,  as  Will  tif  a  homo  for  Iba  iufiini  and  in- 
valids.  From  the  ofHco  of  the  "  inspector"  at 
liasle  to  the  farthest  liiuit  of  tbo  mission  field 
thewoik  is  held  thoroughly  and  (■cononiicnlly 

The  liisU  J/lKKioii  Jfini.ve  is  an  imposing  build- 
ing,  just  outside  and  to  the  noiili  of  ila  limits 
of  tlie  older  city,  and  contains  the  I'ffices,  bock 
department,  library,  jiiiiseum,  dispel,  refectory, 
dormitory,  hospital,  and  woik-shops.  Hero  are 
gathered  together  from  eighty  to  one  hundred 
stndents  distributed  among  six  chisses,  whii-h 
are  instructed  by  sii  theological  tciieheis  and 
two  lay  teaehers.  Tiie  stndents  come  mainly 
ft 0111  Southern  Gerniany  and  Switzerland. 
From  the  o[.-ning  of  the  school,  in  1816.  to 
Jnnuary  1st,  18H2, 1.112  young  men  had  entered 
tbe    school    (5U5  from  SVjirtemberg,   ]05   from 
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Baden,  36  from  Elsaaa,  and  173  from  other  parts 
of  Germaaj  ;  203  uame  irom  Switzerland).  Out 
of  the  1,113,  143  were  ngricu]turiHlH,  ]'23  ftoiu 
iiiercftntile  life,  98  weavent,  73  teiwIierK,  73  £ta- 
(leuts,  G9  shoemakers,  05  workers  in  wood,  50 
irou-wotkets,  46  lailors,  29  clerks,  19  fuutory 
liaUils,  16  bivkers,  10  priutera,  16  cauclidates  for 
llieolu}j]',  15  book-biudert),  IS  uieclkatiicK,  13 
wal<:lituitkera,  13  Hiiddlertt,  13  gutdeiiei'^,  12  ear* 
(jHuuK,  IT  had  no  vocation,  and  the  reniaiuing 
31  came  from  various  minor  trades. 

It  will  ha  seea  that  the  liasle  MisHton  is  doing 
a  iinicine  work  in  cnoonragiug  earnest  Chrialinu 
young  men  of  the  hnmbier  classes  in  Earojje  to 
enter  upon  a  missionary  life,  A  young  man, 
say  a  carpenter  by  trade,  presents  himselt  at  the 
Mis^iua  Honso,  If  he  brings  evidenue  that  ho 
is  iutelligent  and  is  thoroughly  hibliunl  in  his 
faith,  and  desirss  to  give  liinieelf  entirely  to  (lia 
work  from  unsellish  motives,  he  is  taken  into 
the  xuhool  on  trial,  provided  he  is  at  least  eij{h- 
tean  years  of  age  or  not  over  twenty-four.  After 
an  iutei'val  of  several  months,  during  which  ho 
is  oooLipied  in  the  hiimhleBt  services  abont  the 
house,  if  he  shows  hiiuself  an  ajit  student  and 
obedieut  (o  all  the  legalations  of  the  institution, 
he  begins  regularly  the  course  of  study,  and 
after  six  years  is  graduated  and  sent  oS  to  a 
tield  suited  to  his  ability.  He  U  pledged  on 
entering,  in  view  of  his  fjree  maintenanoe,  that 
he  will  submit  to  the  direction  of  the  commit- 
tee. IE  he  proves,  on  the  whole,  rather  dull  at 
his  books,  but  shows  good  oommon  sense  and 
an  earnest  zeitl,  he  is  kept  in  the  Mission  House 
for  a  year  or  so,  and  is  then,  sent  ODt  to  the  field 
to  work  at  his  trade,  teaching  it  to  the  natives, 
an  1  in  the  mean  wliile  doing  not  a  little  colpor- 
teur work  and  bringing;  an  activo  Christian  zeal 
to  bear  on  every  side.  The  Basle  Mission  thus 
calls  for  all  sorts  of  talent,  and  never  tarns  an 
earnest  man  away.  Every  yonng  man  in  the 
sohool  works  at  soino  selected  trade  all  through 
his  course.  Like  the  Apostle  Paul,  these  young 
nieu  carry  their  tools  with  them,  and  even  llie 
skill  of  hand  may  be  turned  to  the  service  of 
Him  who  was  called  "  the  Son  of  n  carpenter." 

The  course  of  instruction  carried  systemati- 
cally through  six  years  gives  these  young  men  a 
very  adequate  training  for  the  rough  mission- 
ary life  before  them.  Besides  the  elementary 
branches,  their  progmmme  of  study  embraces 
Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  English,  a  great  deal  of 
Bible  study  in  the  original  languages  and  in  the 
German,  Old  and  New  Testament  analysis,  dog. 
mntios,  symbolics.  Church  history,  including  a 
history  of  iuIskIous,  homiletics,  the  various  sci- 
ences, and  practical  missionary  instruction.  The 
tunobing  is  thorougli,  and  the  intelleotiuil  result 
highly  commendable.  The  whole  course  of  study 
tends  to  mould  and  develop  clioracter.  Humility, 
unselfishness,  resignation,  obedience  are  graces 
fostered  by  the  method  pursued. 

The  Mantri'il  an/l  GmimercliU  Commissiort  is  a 
unique  featnre  of  Che  Basle  Mission.  This  de- 
partment grew  up  under  the  elHcient  manage- 
ment of  irmpeetor  Josenhans  (1850^79).  The 
mission  on  the  Gold  Coast  was  absolutely  de- 
pendent upon  direct  commercial  communication 
with  Europe  for  all  the  necessities  of  life.  The 
native  Chriatians  had  no  method  of  earning  an 
independent  livelihood.  The  establishment  of 
a  depot  of  supplies  and  the  instruction  of  the 
natives  in  agriculture  and  in  the  various  crafts 
was  the  inevitable  outcome  of  any  attempt  at 
missionaiy  work   on   so   inhospitable  a  coast. 
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Vessels  were  purchased  by  the  Society  to  navi- 
gate the  various  rivers  of  the  territory  occupied, 
and  commercial  hoases  sprang  up  at  convenient 
points.  In  India  the  commercial  development 
has  been  still  more  extensive.  The  weaving 
establishments  at  Mangalore  and  in  the  region 
about  Cauauore,  in  18^,  employed  330  persona 
in  weaving  149,038  yards  of  cloth,  lliere  are 
large  tile  manufactories  at  Klangalore  and  Ciill- 
cut,  and  in  the  same  year  70  mechanics  and  04 
Joiners  were  at  work  under  mission  auspices. 
The  whole  income  of  the  commission  in  18ttG 
was  $4;l,712,  and  the  net  surplus  was  $10,bOO. 
This  department  has  been  a  paying  investment 
from  the  beginning.  The  total  income  of  the 
Basle  Mission  Society  amounts  to  about  4<275,0U0 
yearly,  over  $21I0,UU0  of  which  comes  from  vol- 
untary bubHciiptiouB.  Fully  one-balf  of  this 
coiues  fiom  Southern  Germany ;  Switzerland 
stands  next.  Contributions  come  from  all  parts 
of  Burope,  from  Asia,  Africa,  America,  and  even 
Australia.  The  Commercial  and  Industrial 
ComuiissioQ  furnishps  17  per  cent  of  the  annual 
income  ;  7  or  U  per  cent  comes  from  the  various 
printing  establishments  at  Basle  and  in  the  fielil, 
and  the  remainder  from  luiscellaneous  doui'ces, 
such  as  rents  and  school  funds  ;  70  per  cent  of 
the  outlay  goes  directly  to  the  various  mission 
fields  ;  the  si^minary  at  Basle  costs  7  per  cent 
of  the  income  ;  the  home  for  the  children  of 
missionaries,  SJ  per  cent,  and  the  care  for  wid- 
ows and  orphans,  31  per  cent,  ivhile  the  rest  is 
used  for  general  eNpenses. 

As  we  have  seen,  the  Bnsle  Iilissiun  is  unde- 
nominational. When  a  young  man  graduates 
from  the  seminary  be  is  examined  and  ordained 
as  a  missionary  through  the  courtesy  of  some 
interested  church— Beformed,  Lutheran,  or 
Free,  as  the  case  may  be.  He  cannot  stay  in 
Eitrope  and  preach  on  that  ordination,  but  is 
granted  it  in  view  of  his  going  lo  a  distant 
field. 
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legan  to  grow  in  the  mission  fields,  it  became 
necessary  to  organize  churches,  and  there  was 
some  anxiety  as  to  what  the  ecclesiastical  out- 
come would  be.  Finally  the  Breabyteriau  prin. 
ciple  was  adoi>ted,  and  a  simple  liturgy  is  used. 
As  may  he  inferred  from  the  class  of  mission- 
aries sent  and  the  tiiia  of  their  training  c^chool, 
the  Basle  Mission  Church  preaches  a  simple, 
earnest  Gospel.  The  history  of  the  society 
shows  that  a  keen  business  push  is  in  harmony 
with  nn  earnest  Christian  devotion. 

During  the  present  year  (1890)  the  Society 
will  celebrate  its  seventy-fifth  anniversary. 
January  1st,  1888,  it  had  on  its  mission  fields 
in  Indm,  China,  and  West  Africa  (Gold  Coast, 
Caineroons,  Victoria),  123  European  mission- 
aries, SO  wives  of  missionaries,  G  unmarried 
lady  missionaries,  5  native-bom  missionaries, 
30  native  pastors,  14  evangelists,  139  catechists, 
03  assistant  catechists,  9  colporteurs,  20  Bible- 
women,  194  Christian  teachers  and  helpers 
(male),  50  teachers  (female),  and  80  miscellane- 
ous helpers.  There  were  4.'i  mission  stations, 
130  out-atations,  20,031  adherents,  9,803  com- 
municants, 870  catechumens,  4  theological 
schools,  4  normal  schools,  8,S12  scholars. 

Statement  op 


1,  Huas'nt. — As  before  mentioned,  (he  Society 
for  several  years  after  its  formation  supplied 
missionaries  to  other  societies,  but  did  n  ' 
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tempt  direct  miifsionary  work  of  its  owu  ;  in 
1»^1,  however,  a  mission  to  Southern  Russiii 
wua  uuJertnkea,  ami  Messrs.  ZxteniUib  imil  Dit- 
trich  were  eeiit  oat  from  Basle  to  the  oolintiy 
lying  between  the  Blnck  and  Cnspian  sens  for 
thepaij>o»eoE  fiiidiug  "  EtHnitablo  Ab\A  f  jr  uis- 
Bioniiry  labor  iii  that  part  of  tlie  worhl,"  They 
obtained  from  the  Emperor  Alexander  peimis- 
sion  to  estublish  a  Christian  colony,  and  niBO  to 
uppoint  to  the  pastoral  office  among  the  Geimim 
ooloaies  in  the  south  of  Uassia  ministers  who 
had  received  their  ednoalion  ia  the  Baale  Bemi. 
nar;.  In  IS'24  a  luissionury  station  was  com- 
menced nt  Shnsha,  a,  frontier  town  in  the  south 
of tbe Caaeasns.  TheeffortiiofZnrembHandDit- 
trich  were  fur  siitiio  lime  held  in  check  in  con- 
BBquence  of  uticertaiuty  in  regard  to  thu  autinn 
oC  the  Itiissian  tiovevnment,  hitlierto  friendly 
to  missionary  labors,  but  now  assuming  a  hos- 
tile altitwile.  From  this  state  of  noxiely  and 
saspense  they  were  at  li-nglU  to  some  degree  re- 
lieved, and  in  1H-2H  rc-ceivcd  the  ttmperor  s  sanc- 
tion to  travelfceelyiu  the  oonntrlea  between  the 
Caspian  and  the  Black  seas,  to  circulate  the 
Scriptures,  to  establish  schools,  and  to  labor  t-ir 
the  conversion  of  the  Tartars  in  whatever  \viiy 

from  Basle  to  Sliiisha.  and  it  was  arranged  that 
two  of  the  live  now  there  shouhl  devote  Ihem- 
selveFi  to  work  amui^  the  Mohammediin  popu- 
lation, the  greater  part  of  the  j-ear  to  be  spent 
■a  travelling  throughout  the  surrounding  coun- 
try, and  the  remainder  in  visiting  the  people  in 
the  bazuurs  at  Shnsha,  or  in  preparing  books 
and  tracts  in  the  vulgar  Turkish  dialect.     In 

Sfosecntion  of  this  plan  SUeky,  Shirwan,  Bakn. 
aghistan.  as  far  as  ISerbend,  Nakhchivan.  and 
Erivan  were  visiteil  :  tours  were  also  niiide  in 
the  Turkish  territory  and  into  Mesopotamia  and 


Upon  these  journeys  the  missionaries,  instead 
ot  seeking  to  gain  the  respect  and  good-will  of 
the  people  by  paying  liberally  for  their  enter- 
tainment, went  among  them  in  the  spirit  of 
those  who  were  oammaoded  to  "  provide  neither 
gold  nor  silver  nor  brass  in  their  purses,"  and 
upon  entering  a  village  inquired  who  was  will- 
ing to  entertain  them,  and  threw  themselves  on 
his  hospitality.  One  consequence  ot  this  was 
that  report  never  accused  them  of  endeavoring 
to  make  proselyten  by  money.  The  missionaries 
had  originally  Mohammedans  chiefly  in  view  as 
the  object  of  their  labors,  but  on  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  the  condition  of  the  Armenians 
were  led  to  direct  their  labors  principally  to 
thim.  The  Ini^e  Armenian  population  they 
fonnd  w;ithont  schools,  and  so  ignorant  that  few 
conld  read  the  Armenian  Scriptures,  copies  of 
which  they  bad  brought  with  them,  and  still 
fewer  could  understand  them,  while  their  char- 
acter was  so  unchristian  that  they  proved  a  great 
stumhling  block  to  the  Mohammedans,  furnish- 
ing what  appeared  to  them  conclusive  evidenco 
of  the  fjlsehood  of  Christianity.  Impressed 
with  their  miserable  condition,  and  feeling  that 
their  efforts  for  the  conversion  of  the  Moham 
medans  would  be  all  in  vain  so  long  as  the 
were  paralyzed  by  the  evil  example  which  the 
had  before  them,  the  missionaries  resolved, 
possible,  to  do  something  for  the  Armenian 
But  they  had  a  delicate  course  to  pursue;  t 
steer  clear  of  all  government  checks  and  restric 
tiona  in  regard  to  one  denomination  of  Chris 
tians  making  proselytes  from  another,  etc  , 
and  yet  carry  on  their  labors,  was  no  easy  mat- 


ter. Their  plan  was  to  direct  their  efforts  among 
the  Arzijtumiis  to  the  simple  i>oiQt  of  hrinying 
them  to  be  coadjutors  witli  them  in  convening 
the  MohammeduuK.  and  then  to  place  this  de- 
partment in  the  light  of  merely  a  suhordiuata 
branch  of  the  original  and  primary  object  of  the 
mission.  They  accordingly  soi^jht  to  enlighten 
and  reform  the  Armenian  Church,  without,  how- 
ever, drawing  away  its  memberH  ;  with  this  end 
in  view  tUey  endeavored  to  bring  the  fundanien- 
tal  truths  of  the  Gospel  simply  and  clearly  before 
individuals  as  often  as  they  had  opportunity, 
but  resolved  to  forego  all  attempts  at  pfeauhilig 
or  exponnding  in  meetings,  2>uhlic  or  ]>iivate, 
and  to  avoid  controversy  evtn  in  conveisntion. 
Schools  and  the  press  were  designed  to  he  the 
principal  means  of  effecting  the  reformation  at 
which  they  aimed,  liut  in  the  foiluer  a  great 
difBcnlty  was  in  the  want  of  suitable  teatJicrs, 
and  all  attempts  to  establish  a  girls  school 
proved  unsuccessful  ;  iu  the  latter  they  wtre  at 
first  encouraged  by  receiving  the  a]>pn>|]alion  of 
the  Archbishop  of  Tiflis,  ivho  then  exercised 
the  censorship  of  the  press  as  to  books  iu  the 
Armenian  language,  and  seieral  books  were 
printed,  chietlj'  fur  schools.  Mr.  Ditlriiji  also 
translated  the  Kew  Teslameut  into  the  modtm 
Armenian  language,  the  people  not  undeisland- 
iug  the  ancient  Armenian,  in  which  the  llihle 
is  translated  and  public  worship  celthrated  ; 
but  upon  its  completion  the  printing  of  it  was 
stopped  by  the  vein  of  the  Synod  of  Echmiadzin. 
Subsequently  the  operations  of  the  press  ^veie 
entit*ly  arrested  by  the  opposition  of  (he  cen- 
sors (the  New  Testament  was,  however,  after- 
ward printed  at  Moscow),  while  the  schools 
called  forth  the  opposition  of  the  priesthood, 
the  patriarch  going  so  far  as  to  excommunicate 
those  who  sent  their  children  to  them.  The 
missionaries  were  also  represented  to  the  Rus- 
sian Government  as  a  set  of  persons  who  inter- 
fered, contrary  to  law,  with  the  concerns  of  the 
Armenian  Church,  and  in  consequence  received 
from  the  government  an  admonition  to  refrain 
from  all  attempts  to  exett  any  religious  influ- 
ence among  the  Armenians  ;  hence  they  were 
obliged  to  conSne  their  etlorts  entirety  to  the 
Mohammedans  ;  but  new  and  heavy  complaints 
were  brought  against  them  by  the  Armenian 
clergy,  and  in  1835  the  whole  undertaking  wiw 
stopped  by  a  ukase  of  the  Itnssian  Government ; 
the  missionaries  were  prohibited  from  engaging 
in  any  kind  of  missionary  labor,  and  if  they  re- 
mained  in  Shusha  were  to  employ  themselves 
only  in  agriculture,  manufactures,  or  trades. 
Having  thiw  no  prospect  of  further  usefulness 
as  missionaries,  they  left  the  country. 

2.  IVestern  Africtt.~In  1827  Messrs.  Handt, 
Sessing,  and  Hegele  were  sent  from  Basle  to 
the  colony  of  Liberia,  on  the  West  Coast  of 
Africa  ;  they  were  followed  soon  afterward  by- 
two  others,  named  Wulf  and  Kissling.  Work 
■was  attempted  at  Christiansborg.  founded  by 
the  Moravians  ;  but  within  a  few  months  Wulf 
the  climate,  Hegele  was  taken 
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Liberia.  In  1K2H  four 
froui  Biiale  ti'  the  const  o£  Guinea,  in  confle- 
(ineaoe  of  nn  invitation  ruueivud  from  the  Gov- 
ernor of  tliB  Dunisli  settlement  at  Ussn,  a  place 
in  tlte  neigUborhood  of  Furt  ChriBliausboi^  ; 
within  H  few  months  three  of  them  died  of 
fever.  Hanke,  who  alone  sntvived,  divided  hiii 
time  between  ministerial  Inliors  among  the  Dan- 
ish colonists,  the  instrnctinn  of  ne^^ro  candi* 
dates  for  baptism,  and  the  snporintendeuoe  of 
a  negro  school.  He  was  joined  by  Kissling. 
who,  in  consequence  of  the  sickness  aud  death 
of  his  brethren,  had  left  Liberia,  its  before 
etated  ;  but  after  some  time  Henke,  loo,  sick- 
ened and  died,  and  Kissliog  left  the  coast.  Not- 
withstaading  these  mournful  events,  the  com- 
mittee at  Basle  resolved  not  to  relinquish  the 
undertaking,  bnt  to  transfer  the  mission  from 
the  coast,  with  its  fatal  climate,  to  the  interior, 
which  was  supposed  to  be  more  healthy.  Ao- 
cording'y,  in  1H31,  three  missionaries -Messrs. 
Eiis,  Jaeger,  and  Heinze.  the  latter  a  physician — 
were  sent  from  Bosie  to  renew  the  work  on  the 
coast  of  Guinea  ;  but  scarcely  had  they  landed 
when  Heinze  was  seized  with  fever  and  died  ; 
Jaeger  soon  followed  him  to  the  grave,  and  again 
a  solitary  laborer  remained  in  the  field.  Eiis 
himself  was  three  times  very  near  deatii,  but  a 
timely  removal  to  the  healthier  climate  of  the 
Aquipim  Hills  was  the  means  of  saving  his  life. 
He  was  often  obliged,  however,  lo  return  to  the 
coast  nt  Chdstiansboi^  to  perform  the  dnties  of 
ohnpIaJQ,  and  it  was  not  until  1H35  that  be  suc- 
ceeded in  carrying outhis design  oC  establishing 
himself  on  the  Acjuipim  Hills,  in  a  negro  village 
named  Akropong.  Here,  with  some  assi  ta 
from  the  negroes,  ha  built  himself  a  hoa  b 
gun  a  school,  and  by  degrees  found  himself  ga 
iu<;  upon  the  affections  of  the  people.  Tn  m 
siiiniiries  were  sent  to  his  a-ssistance.  bnt  i(h 
tlirsB  years  (hey  both  died  of  fever,  Tha  D 
ish  governor  was  unfriendly  to  the  missio  I 

represented  Biis  to  Ihe  government  of  D 
maric  as  a  person  whoso  presence  was  dangerons 
to  the  colony.  Sj,  in  1840.  Eiis  returned  to 
Europe,  partly  for  the  recovery  of  his  health 
iLn.)  partly  fur  consultation  with  the  committee 
as  to  the  practicability  of  carrying  on  mission- 
ary operations  in  territories  subject  to  the  crown 
of  Denmark.  But  during  this  time  a  favorable 
ch^n<?e  occurred  ;  the  governor  who  had  op- 
po.ied  the  mission  died,  and  the  Danish  Gov- 
ernment, being  satisfied  with  the  explanations 
given  by  Biis,  promised  to  protect  the  mission- 
aries in  the  unfettered  exercise  of  their  dnties, 
and  to  allow  full  civil  and  religions  liberties  to 
the  negroes  connected  with  tha  mission.  A 
new  plan  was  adopted  in  the  prosecution  of  this 
mission,  for  which  already  such  heavy  sacrifices 
had  been  made ;  in  pursuance  of  which  Biis  aud 
Widman,  a  colored  man  wiio  had  been  educated 
nt  Basle,  sailed  in  1813  to  Jamaica,  from  whence 
they  brought  twenty-four  Christian  negroes  to 
Akropoug  to  form  alittle  Christian  commimi  ty  in 
tha  midst  of  the  savages  ;  this  plan  proved  the 
wisdom  of  the  committee,  and  the  missionaries, 
though  still  subject  to  severe  trials,  had  from 
this  time  the  happiness  of  seeing  the  seed  sown 
in  tears  spring  up  and  bring  forth  at  length 
precious  fruit.  In  lf)44  a  chapel  was  built,  and 
a  year  later  a  second  station  was  begun  at  Us.^n, 
on  the  coast,  and  schools   for  boys  and  girls 


lions  is  nearly  K.OOO.  The  two  languages 
spoken  on.  this  coaEit— the  Akra,  or  Ga,  and  the 
Otshi,  or  Tni — have  been  reduced  to  writing 
by  the  missionaries.  A  grammar  and  diction- 
ary have  been  wade  of  the  latter,  aud  the  Bible 
has  been  translated  into  both.  A  number  of 
tracts  and  school-books  have  also  been  published 
in  these  languages. 

The  Basle  Society  has,  since  January,  1887, 
when  the  colony  was  annesed  to  the  Geiman 
Empire,  taken  chaise  of  the  mission  at  Cam- 
eroons  aud  Victoria,  at  the  reqoest  of  Ibe  Lon- 
don Baptist  Missionary  Society,  by  wbick  it  had 
been  established  in  1845. 

3.  JHdi«.-Basle  was  the  first  of  the  German 
missionary  societies  to  establish  a  mission  in 
India,  Mangidore,  its  first  station,  having  been 
occnpied  in  1834.  Several  common  schools,  a. 
high  school,  and  a  lithographic  press  were  soon 
in  operation  here,  and  the  work  wns  extended 
to  other  towns  in  the  province  of  Knnora.  In 
1837  and  1839  stations  were  established  at  Dhar- 
war  and  Hoobly.  in  the  South  Mahratia  country. 
In  the  neighboring  village  of  Bettigherry  there 
was  a  traditioiml  prophecy  that  after  Ibe  fall  of 
the  Indian  kingdom  a  king  iu  the  West  should 
send  messengers  to  teach  Christianity  and  do 
away  with  caste.  As  such  the  German  mission- 
aries were  received,  and  a  station  was  estab- 
lished in  1840,  At  this  station  and  in  the  vil- 
lages around  much  good-will  wns  shown  to  the 
missionaries,  the  people  looking  upon  them  as 
their  best  friends.  In  1848  the  conversion  of  a 
Lingn  priest,  his  baptism,  and  subsequent  zeal- 
ous CO  operation  with  Ihe  missionaries,  crewted  a 
gre  t  satiou  in  Bettigherry  and  elsewhere  ; 
1840-4  stations  were  established  at  Malsa- 
m  ud      Kananore,  and  Calicut.     The  work  has 

I  d   until  now  it  is  carried  on  at  twenly- 

tl  t  tions  in  the  six  provinces  of  South  aud 

N    II  Kanara,  South  Mahratta,  Malabar,  Nilgiri, 

d  C      g.     The  Bible  has  been  translated  into 

K  Halajalam.  Tuln,  etc. 

4.  Cblm.  -The  mission  toChina,  nndetlaken, 
as  has  been  said,  upon  the  suggestion  of  GQtz- 
Inff.  was  oominenced  in  1846  among  the  Hakka 
tribe,  in  the  province  of  Kwantung  (Canton), 
who.  having  come  into  the  province  after  the 
Cantonese  tribe  had  already  occupied  the  fertile 
valleys,  found  for  their  sfttlements  only  tha 
more  sterile  parts  of  the  country.  For  this  rea- 
son their  villages  are  met  with  scattered  here 
aud  there  among  the  settlements  of  Ihe  Can- 
tonese. On  account  of  their  r.ipid  increase  the 
settlements  of  the  Hakka  peoples  become  too 
small  for  Ihem,  and  hence  many  try  their  for. 
tune  in  the  towns  of  the  Cantonese  or  in  foreign 
countries.  In  Hong  Kong.  Ihe  Straits  Settle, 
menfs,  the  Indian  Archipelago,  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  Australia,  the  thrifty, 
hard-working  Hakkas  form  a  large  proportion 
of  the  working  classes.  Like  the  Chinese  in 
general,  they  are  industrions,  clever,  and  fru- 
gal. When  the  Basle  Society  introduced  its 
q-ork  in  China  it  gave  its  missionaries  instruc- 
tions to  carry  the  Gospel  to  the  inland  population, 
a  plan  at  that  time  not  without  great  dangers, 
but  after  the  opening  of  China  through  the 
treaties  quickly  followed  by  good  resulls,  and, 
being  faithfully  carried  out,  gave  to  the  Basle 
work  the  character  of  an  "  inland  mission  ;" 
nnd  the  experience  of  the  missionaries  tends  to 
show  that  Ihe  coontrj-  people  are  a  more  hope- 
ful soil  for  the  Gospel  seed  than  the  inhahitauts 
of  the  larger  towns,  and  the  indications  are  that. 
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the  Hnkka  people  may  be  the  first  of  nil  the 
Ctiioesu  to  be  evftngelizeil.  This  inland  miB- 
RioD  is  now  represented  by  twelve  central  and 
twenty-live  olit-stations,  Bpreriding  over  all  the 
country  frcm  the  shore  opposite  Hong  Kong  up 
to  tite  borders  of  the  provinces  of  Kiang-si  ond 
Fiili-kien,  a  distance  of  about  300  miles,  with 
3.130  converts,  of  whom  1,900  arc  commnni- 
ciinta.     The  number  of    minsionarios  at  these 

vilio  bHve  been  carefully  eilucated  at  the  mis- 
sion ooUeges  of  the  Society.  Tiie  role  of  the 
Siiciety  is  Chat  two  ot  more  men  shall  work  to- 
gether at  one  centre,  but  at  present  want  of  men 
and  means  prevent  the  carrying ontof  this  prin- 
ciple. In  addition  to  the  missionary  [orce 
seventy-one  native  helpers  are  employed  to  as- 
sist in  all  branches  of  work.  The  Gospel  is 
propagated  in  this  mission  by  means  of  itiner- 
ant preaohing,  and  distributing,  and  selling 
traets  and  ports  of  the  Bible,  rather  than  by 
regular  sermons  to  the  heathen,  as  is  usual  in 
the  chapels  of  large  cities,  the  want  of  regular 
audiences  forbidding  these.  The  educational 
Kvstera  of  the  mission  is  well  developed,  oom- 
priding  the  different  grades  of  (1)  "heathen 
K'liools,"  (3)  parish  schools,  (3)  hoarding 
niihools,  and  (i)  the  seminary,  which,  after  his 
thirteen  years'  training  in  preliminary  schools, 
receives  the  student  at  the  i^e  of  twenty  years. 
The  tour  years'  course  of  study  in  this  institn- 
tinn  includes  an  almost  complete  theological 
education.  In  it  board  and  lodging  is  given  to 
alt  students  free  ;  to  poor  students  aid  in  cloth- 
ing and  other  requisites  is  afforded. 

In  the  schools  the  Hakka  dialect  is  taught  n 
both  the  Romanized  and  Chinese  sl}le  of  nt 
ing.  Into  this  dinlent  the  New  Testa  ent  tb 
tracts  and  school -books,  have  been  p\  hlisbed 

Bii«quc  Versions. — The  Basq  e  wl  eh 
belongs  to  the  isolated  languages  1 1  Europe 
"  is  one  of  the  most  singular  idioms  of  E  rope 
and  preseiits,.  like  the  Albanian,  tie  ^\elsh 
etc.,  the  remarkable  phenomenon  of  al  or  g  nal 
languages  preserved  in  the  remote  or  moi  nta  n 
ons  districts  of  more  civilized  countr  es  vihere 
the  tongue  of  the  subsequent  conquerors  of 
those  lands  is  generally  spoken."  The  language 
which  the  Basques  speak  is  called  by  the  peep  e 
Biiscara.  Eskuara,  or  Esqnera,  and  d  fferent 
dialects  may  be  distinguished.  Since  1  o  ever 
the  educated  Basques,  according  to  the  countr  es 
in  which  they  reside,  speak  either  FrencI  ot 
Spanish,  we  also  distinguish  versions  into  tie 
French  and  Spanish  G^qne. 

(i)  Frtnck  iirtsgue.— The  French  1  aiect  of 
the  Basque  is  spoken  in  Uie  departments  of  the 
Pyrenees  and  in  the  province  of  Navarre  It 
formerly  included  the  three  cantont.  Labonrd 
(the  ancient' "  Ijap'irtnm"},  Siiule,  anl  Loner 
Navarre.  The  New  Testament  in  the  Bas  ]  e  of 
Lower  Navarre  was  printed  al  Rochelle  n  15  1 
the  tmnslalion  having  been  made  I  v  John  de 
LicarraguB,  a  Reformed  minister.  Fron  a  coiy 
of  this  Testament  found  in  the  tniversiij 
Library  at  Oxford,  the  Brilish  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society  published  an  ediiion  in  lfi2S,  at  Bay- 
onnp,  under  the  editorshii>  of  Henri  Pyt  (died, 
18:{5),  A  minister  of  the  Reformed  Church  at 
Bonru,  who  introduced  many  changes  in  accord- 
ance with  the  m:idern  forms  of  language,  and 
thus  virtually  produced  a  new  version.  In 
1969  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  pub- 
lished the  New  Testament  in  the  Labourd  dia- 
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lect,  and  since  1885  the  Gospels  of  Mark,  Luke, 
Jolm,  the  Epistles  to  the  Ephesinns,  Colossians, 
and  Peter's  Epistles,  taken  from  the  version 
of  Prince  Lucien  BonnpaJ^e. 

In  J8B6  the  samesociety  published  at  Bayonna 
an  edition  of  the  Gospels  of  Matthew  and  John 
and  the  Epistles  of  Peter  in  the  Souletin  dia- 
lect, the  translation  having  been  made  by  Made- 
moiselle Anna  Urruty,  a  Souletin  Basque  lady, 
who  followed  the  text  of  de  Saci,  corrected  by 
that  of  Ofetervald.  In  llie  year  1887  Prince 
Lucien  Bonaparte  placed  nt  the  disposal  of  the 
above  societ.v  his  manuscript  versions  of  Gene- 
sis, Psalms,  Ruth,  Jonah,  and  Soi^  of  Solomon, 
made  by  M.  Archer.  Under  the  editorship  of 
Miss  Urruty  these  portions  have  been  published 
since  18B8. 

(t)  Spanish  Bisque. ~In  this  dialect,  which 
is  spoken  in  the  provinces  of  Biscay  Guipuscoa, 
and  Alava,  by  a  hardy  nud  industrious  race,  to 
whom,  as  in  the  case  with  tlie  Welsh  in  Eng- 
land, their  native  dialect  has  a  special  charm, 
though  they  read  and  iinderstand  Spanish,  the 
Gospel  of  Luke  was  published  in  183M  with  the 
aid  of  the  Britisb  and  Foreign  BiVile  Society, 
A  revised  edition  was  published  in  1848  by  the 
same  society.  This  translation  being  a  uiiiLture 
of  the  GuipuBcoan  and  Biscayan,  on  edition  of 
the  same  gcmpel  in  the  pure  Gnipnscoan  dialect 
was  printed  at  London,  in  1K70  at  the  expense  of 
the  Rev.  J.  E.  Dalton,  to  which  was  added,  in 
187S,  the  Gospel  of  John,  also  at  Mr.  Dalton's 
eipense,  who  also  iireaented  the  plates  of  the 
version  to  the  British  Bible  Society.    Both  Gos- 

Eels  were  translated  under  the  care  of  Sefior  de 
runet  wide  the  proofs  wore  real  h\  Mr 
^ogaret  t  p  to  M  rch  list  1889  the  Br  t  sh 
an  I  Foreign  Bible  Society  d  sposed  of  20  HbO 
FrencI    Basq  le  and  7  5J1  Span  sh  Bas  jne  por 
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iaincooc  ccen     u.  u  ■»  ^an  du  mundua, 

non  cman  ba  tu  bere  &eme  bakbarra    amorea 
gat  c  norcere  sinl  esten  ba  tu  1  ura  ba  than  gal 
ez  dadln    balnan  ^an  depan  betl  iereco  b     a 
•il        hha 

Alchatuconaz  e    juango    a  z  uere  altagana 
eta  esango  diot     A  ta  pecatu  eguin  nuen-cer  ja 
ren  co  tra  eta  zure  aurrean  — (i  ke  xv  18  ) 
pa  uh  Ba  J  pus  an    T     e     ) 

Joaten  cera  ela  batla  emau  zayozcatzute  era 
culsiac  jende  goc  al  batayat/en  d  tuzutela  Al 
taren  eta  '^emearen  eta  Esplr  tu  EaDtuaren 
icenean  — (i/a«   Siv   I    ]9) 

Bason  a  town  on  the  onst  of  I  1  er  a 
Afn  a  A  n  SB  on  slal  on  oE  tl  e  Prolestj  nt 
Episcopal  CI  rch  in  the  I  nited  States  of 
Amerca  1  rlainedmissionarv  2  la  )8  com 
municants.  )8  Sunday  scholars,  28  daj  sdiolars. 

Neat  Bassa  is  the  Shiloh  mission,  im indepen- 
dent enterprise  conducted  since  1885  by  Rev, 
and  Mrs.  W.  A.  Fair.  It  is  mainly  self-support- 
ing, contributions  from  nil  snnri-es  amounting, 
during  the  past  year,  to  $260.50.  while  nil  ad. 
ditionnl  expenses  have  been  defrayed  by  the 
sales  of  coffee,  cassava,  etc.,  cultivated  on  Ike 
mission  farms,  which  with  the  buildings  have 
been  bought  and  improved  by  Mr.  Fair  for  his 
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mission  work  among  tlie  negroes 
Bobool.  with  an  avata^e  utteiiiluiic 
ii  muiutuiaed  ;  rtgului-  service: 
children,  tire  held  on  Sundays, 
tiLiIdrenbav«beon  baptized.  As 
permit,  religioiiti  nervices  are  also  held  in  neigh- 
boring henthea  towns.  In  the  year  1889,  the 
Sroperty,  which  ia  worth  $4,000,  was  deeded  by 
It.  Fair  to  the  Aroerioon  Church  Missionary 
Society,  to  be  held  by  them  in  perpetuity  for 
the  oauBB  or  missions,  so  tliat  in  case  of  the 
death  of  himself  or  wife,  or  their  inability  to  re- 
main at  their  post,  the  work  thus  begun  may  be 
continued. 

Bn^oelll,  the  southwestern  distiict  of  Bar- 
mn,  extending  from  the  western  Yuma  range  of 
moant^inH  on  the  wast  tu  the  main  stream  of 
the  Irawftdi  nnd  its  principal  outlet  on  the  east, 
and  from  the  Bay  of  Bengal  on  the  south  to 
tiie  point  on  the  north  where  the  Tomaa  ap- 
proach nearest  to  the  great  river.  It  includes 
four  or  five  of  the  larger  delta  branches  oE  the 
Iriiwadi.  Area,  7,047  sqnare  mileii — about  that 
of  Massacliusetta.  The  soil  is  rich  and  fertile, 
though  sub j eat  to  floods.  The  population 
somewhat  exceeds  4'JO,UU0,  of  which  about 
lii.OOO  are  Karens  (Sgana  and  Pwos  in  about 
equal  numbers),  over  300.000  Burmons,  and 
the  remainder  Talaings,  Telugus.  Cbineae,  and 
a  few  English.  Chief  town  of  the  district,  Bas- 
sein,  on  the  Bnssein  Biver,  one  of  the  delta 
branchea  o(  the  Jlrawadi.  Population,  28,117 — 
Buddhists.  19,313  ;  Hindns,  3,781  ;  Mohamme- 
diins,  a.Se-i;  Christians,  1.122,  It  is  a  fine  sea- 
port, and  ha3  a  large  trade  in  rice,  timber,  friiits, 
and  fish.  The  district  has  been  the  seat  of  very 
thiiving  and  successful  missions  since  18^7. 
Tbe  American  Baptist  llissionary  Union  has 
three  missions  there  :  a  Bnrman  niiMsiou,  in- 
cluding also  the  Telugus  a  mission  to  the  ^an 
Karens,  with  iibont  10  000  communicants  and 
50,000  adhei>nt  popnlation  and  86  Christian 
villager  the  latgest  and  most  advanced  of  all 
the  karen  missions  in  Burmt  and  a  mission 
to  tbe  Pao  Karens  with  about  1,375  communi- 
cants and  22  Christian  vilUiKes  with  an  adhe- 
rent population  of  perhaps  7  OOO.  (See  article 
on  American  Baptut  Misttionnry  Union — Karen 
Missions ;  see  also  Barma.)  TheUoman  Catho- 
lics have  a  Sanrishing  mission  among  the  Pwos 
in  Bassein,  bnt  with  few  converts  from  the 
Sgauii.  The  Society  for  the  Propai^ation  of  the 
Gotpel  have  also  a  mission  in  Bassein,  which 
is  inclndett  in  their  diocese  of  Ititngoon.  Some 
efforts  liavfl  been  made  hv  other  denominations 
tn  plant  missions  here,  but  with  little  success. 
Ednoiitiiin  has  been  carried  lo  a  greater  exipnt 
nmnng  the  Karens  of  Bassein  llion  in  any  other 
district  in  Burma. 

Bas^otcrre,  a  ton'o  on  the  island  of  St. 
Eitts,  West  Indies.  Mission  station  of  the 
Moravians,  commenced  in  1777  at  the  request 
uf  the  proprietor  of  several  estates  on  the  island, 
who  wished  his  slaves  educated  in  the  Christian 
religion.  They  were  received  e'i*d1y,  and  in  a 
few  years  the  congregation  increased  to  '2,500. 

Brtssiitoland.— (See  Africa.) 

Balanea,  a  town  on  the  West  Cjost  of 
Africa,  south  of  Kamerun,  and  128  miles  north 
o£  Corisco,  in  the  German  colony  of  Kamerun. 
A  place  constantly  increasing  in  prominence. 
Mission  station  ot  the  Presbyterian  Chnrch, 
North,  U.  S.  A.  (1875) ;  4  out-stations,  I  mis- 


anary  and  wife.   5  male  helpers,  38  churcb- 

Batala,  a  town  in  Punjab,  North  India.  20 
rilaspur,  24  miles  from  Amrltsar. 
'opuialion,  24.-2H1,  Hindns,  Moslems,  Sikhs, 
tc.  Mission  utation  of  tlio  C.  M.  S.;  2  mis- 
wives,  1  ordained  native,  63  corn- 
schools,  4^1  scholars. 

Balavia,  the  capital  ot  Jara,  West  Indies. 
Population,  100,485.  Founded  in  1519  by  rba 
Dutch,  it  is  one  of  the  must  mt^;nit)cent  posses- 
sions of  the  crown  of  the  Netherlands.  In  1722 
there  were  about  lUO.OOO  Christians  in  and 
about  the  city,  and  in  1728  the  Bible  was  trans- 
lated into  the  vernacular  tongue,  the  High-Ma- 
layan, But  at  present  the  whole  native  popu- 
lation of  the  city,  with  very  insignificant  ex- 
ceptions, is  Mohammedan.  In  1842  the  English 
missionaries  were  expelled,  and  only  the  Roman 
Catholics  were  tolerated.  Of  late,  however,  a 
change  has  taken  place.  Tbe  Java  Comite, 
founded  in  Batavfa  in  1851,  but  since  185S 
directed  from  Amsterdam,  takes  care  of  about 
100  native  Christians  in  the  city,  and  the  So- 
ciety of  ihe  Reformed  Dutch  Church,  founded 
in  Amsterdam  in  ISliO,  has  some  schools  there. 
The  Moslem  Missionary  Society  (?),  founded  in 
London  in  1801,  gathered  in,  between  18G7  and 
1871,  about  1,500  converts  m  Batavia. 

BaitJaii,  a  town  on  the  island  of  Teinate, 
one  of  the  Moluccas.  East  Indies.  Miseion  sta- 
tion of  the  Utrecht  Missionary  Society  ;  1 
preacher,  324  church -members. 

Batia  VerslOII!l.-The  Batta  belongs  to 
the  Malaysian  family  of  languages,  and  is  spoken 
by  a  largo  population  on  the  isle  of  Huniatia. 
There  are  three  dialects  of  the  Batta  language 
—tbe  Toba,  the  Manduiluiig,  and  theDairc— and 
in  two  of  these  dialocts  versions  are  now  exiant. 

1.  Jlallt-Tuba.— This  dialect  is  used  by  the 
Battas  ot  northern  Suiualra.  A  translation  of 
the  Scriptures  into  this  dialect  is  of  a  very  recent 
date,  and  the  Netherlands  Bible  Society  has  the 
honor  of  having  supplied  the  Battas.  who  were 
fonuiirly  cannibals,  with  the  boolss  of  Genesis 
and  Eiodns,  the  Gospels  of  Matthew  and  Luke, 
ond  the  Acts  of  llie  Apostles.  These  parts 
were  printed  between  1K59-67,  the  translation 
having  been  made  by  Mr.  H.  Neubronncr  van 
der  Tunk.  In  the  year  1875  the  Bhenish  Mis- 
sionary Society  published  at  Batavia  the  Gospels 
at  Luke  and  John,  the  translatioti  having  been 
made  by  tlio  Eev.  J.  L.  Nommensen,  one  of  its 
missionaries.  In  the  same  year  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society  undertook  Ihe  printing 
of  a  translation  of  the  New  Testament  made 
froin  ihe  original  by  Mr.  Nommenscn,  io  be 
edited  by  tho  Itev.  Dr.  Sclireiber,  also  of  the 
Hhenisb  Mission.  After  anme  delay  the  New 
Testament  was  published  at  Elberfeld  in  1878. 
The  edition  consisted  of  4.000  copies  oE  the  New 
Testament  and  1,500  copies  of  Matthew  and 
John.  In  1884  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society  published  an  edition  of  the  Hew  Testa- 
ment in  F.oinan  characters  under  the  care  of  Dr. 
Sclireiber.  who  not  only  read  tbe  proofs,  but 
transliterated  the  greater  part  of  tho  book.  The 
edition  consisted  of  9,000  copies.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  the  Bc.ok  of  Psalms  in  tbe  same 
character  was  published.  Up  to  March  3lBt. 
1889,  the  British  Society  disposed  of  25,035 
portions  of  the  Scriptures. 

2.  BaUa-Mandailung.—Tiiia  dialect  is  spoken 
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by  100,000  ot  Ihe  population  of  southern  8u-  Chrislinu  nnil  olber  iinraiits.     The  instruolioa 

mattu.    Tbe  people  iiaiug  tiiis  ili;ilett  nre  the  niis  to  be  liiblioal.   si;ieutilii',   and  Jiterary,   in 

most  civilized  ol   tlie   isliiml      Tiie   luivrf  imd  Englisli   iind   Tamil.     In   1«72   Jnffnit  College, 

uaay  books  ate  nritten  in  tliix  dinleut.     In  tlie  the  le^itiiunta  snccessor  of  Itatticoitn  cieminury, 

f'ear  lttT3  the  Bheuisli  UiNKioiiary  Society  pub-  ^vns    opened,     it    origiutLted   with   the    unlive 

ished  Ht  Butaviii  tiiaUoHpels  ol  Lnke  iiud  John,  ChtUtiiuiB   connected   nith   nil   llie   Ptot«Klaut 

the  translation  hnviD^'   been  muda  bj  Messrs.  minsious   of    diSei'ent    denominutionH    in    tha 

Schretbei;  nn.t  Betz.     In  lti7T  Dr.  Fabn,  of  the  Jtiffua  district.     It  in  siipiiorled  by  endowments 

Bli  .'uish  MiHaiou,  requested  the  Itrilish  Qible  iiiised  in  llie  X'.  K.  A.  and  Ceylon,  the  bnild- 

SooieCy  to  print  Ilia  ^aw  Testemeut  in  tliix  dis-  ings  nnd  prtmiKiK  fortueily   occnpiud   by  the 

lent.     The  tnuusUlion  of  Dr    Mfhteibtr,  which  mission  ^eiiiiuary  heia^  yinnted  by  tbe  Pruden- 

iras  revined  ami  improved  by  Jlr.  Leipoldt,  also  tiol  Comuiillee  for  tbe  use  of  the  college.     Kot. 

a    midsionnry    ot    tha    lllienish    S.iciety.    wns  Dr.  Hastings,  for  twenty-fiva  jeats  n  mJRsionaty 

printed  in  iha  Battit  clmrncter  fit  Elberfeld  in  of  the  A.  B.  (.'.  F.  U.  in  Jaffna,  was  appoint ed  its 

1878,   under  the  editor-bip  of   tbe   Iranslnlor.  first  piiucipal.    On  Lia  resignation  in  IHMOKev. 

The  edition  consisted  of  4,000  copies,     llnrinn  S.  W.  Hou-laud  was  chosen  his  sncceBsor.     Tha 

the  year  IS88  the  British  Bibla  Society  pnbli shed  college  has  1(10  students,  all  boerdtrs,  who  pay 

tha  Psalms  in  3.000  copies,  the  translation  Imv-  their  own  expenses,  and  no  aid  is  received  from 

ing  been  made  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  ScliUtz,  of  Bun.  the  Board  or  Government.     TLe  high  school, 

gabouilnr,  Sumatra.     Tha  proofs  were  read  by  prepumtory  tor  Iha  college,  lias  107   students. 

Dr.  Sohreiber.     Up  to  March  Slst,  1H80,  7,010  with  seven  teaobers.   The  character  of  the  college 

portions  of  Scripture  in  that  dialect  ntre  dis-  is  tboroughly  missionary  ;  th' 

posedof,  earnest  ChtistianB,  three  belt., 

eluding   the   i)resident.     Of   the   326  educated 

(^eeimeii  ttrses.    Jubn  3  i  IC.)  here,  H2  left  ns  professed  Cliristians.  and  the 

„  ,  maJDrity  of  tliose  now  in  the  uoUece  are  Chris- 

^"'"'-  tiaas.    ■ 

"•»    ■■■"«  •-\'»»-«-.    -<-   ■nrj—Tt-f*  ~ta  There  are  many  village  schools  attached  to 

■*>•»  --as  •<s3iK   -to   ^•^--.sacso !»-«>>  the  station,  containing  a  lai^e  naiuberoC  boys 

r~.mt-.  AB  »w«>,->  -»  v-vtT  -coi~Ti-»-s  ""'^  girls,  sH  of  wbom   attend  service  on  the 

^           _                     __          _  Sabbath.     Tbe  church  a(  the  station  has  a  na- 

'*         '^'  ''    "^^  ~*       •»"vwt-.  -to  ji^g  pastor  and  is  self.snpportiug, 

*;"''    '^■"    "*■»"'*•"••   "•■■■-■»-*---••  BaHleford,    a    mission    station    of    tho 

'''"  '^""~"  c.  M.  S.  on   the  Upper  Saskatchewan,  Canada  ; 
2  missionaries. 

ilaridaHmg.  Baliina  Dua,  a  town  ot   Sumati'a.   East 

-to    »»-x5.     -to     •*.«.«     ot9-%.    r>^^K>       founded  in  IHOl.  which  now  numbers  396  con- 

<x-*-«i»s  ■«,o*^>>-fc'>     T*-.    o*  .'-^'*A^-ti       verts  frdin  Mohammedanism. 

•ti    •»-»■*.»   — -•-oN-*M   .»a-f'v>v    -t    — •>  Baiiro,  one  of  the  moat  fertile  and  beauti- 

■■s-rvi..te--e'bs  ■wv'  tscri-K — D  -L sat       tul   isles    in    the  western   chain  of   Solomon's 

. „_ .-_A.  Islands,  Mtlnnesia.    The  inhabitants  ai-e  clever, 

but  very  suspicions.  Tliey  make  the  swiftest 
canoes  nnd  the  surest  weapons,  but  in  1817 
they  suddenly  fell  on  (he  Boman  Catholic  mis- 
sion and  murdered  all  its  members.  In  1861 
the  island  was  visited  by  Bishop  Patteson,  and 
some  Hcown-up  bovs  followed  with  him  to  Not- 
folk,  to  be  educated  as  teachers  Since  that 
time  the  Melanesian  Mission  has  sui^eeded  in 
getting  a  foothold  in  Banro,  though  thej  have 
to  fight  very  hard  against  European  vessels 
which  come  to  thefe  islands  in  search  for  '  la 
borers"  to  Witi  and  (Jtieensland  Since  187^ 
there  are  well  freqnented  schools  in  Bauro, 
with  native  teachers 

Bai'nCNton,  a  town  in  the  Congo  FreS' 
State,  West  Africa,  on  the  southern  shore  of  the 
Congo,  just  above  the  JellaH  Fails  opposite 
Isanyhila.  An  ou(  station  of  the  Baptist  Mis 
sionary  Society. 

Baztyia,  a  town  m  British  Faftraria  East 
South  Africa,  in  n  fertde,  well  watered,  and 
thickly  populated  tract  of  land  between  the 
rivets  tJmtata  and  Lmhashi  2W  mdes  north 
east  of  Silo.  Mission  station  ot  the  MoraMans, 
occupied  in  1862  on  the  invitation  of  the  British 
government  agent  for  the  Tambookies  and  the 
native  chief  of  this  especial  tribe,  who  promised 
ft  piece  o£  land  and  all  the  assistance  and  en- 
couragement he  was  able  to  give.  In  18fi3,  by 
dint  of  hard  labor,  a  dwelling  house  and  a  little 
church  were  erected,  and  since  then,  although. 


Battalagunrtu.  a  city  of  Hodrns,  Sonth 
India,  northwest  of  Mndnra.  Population,  100,- 
000,  Hindus.  Moslems.  Language,  Tamil, 
Telngti.  Mission  station  of  tha  A.  B.  C.  F.  M  ; 
1  missionary,  his  wife  and  daughter,  10  mitive 
helpers,  1  out  station,  5  churches,  342  mem- 
bers. 17  schools,  484  scholars.  Contributions, 
(200. 

Batltcaloa,  mission  station  of  the  S.  P. 
G,.  in  JaSna  district,  Ceylon  ;  1  missionary,  1) 
""   '   --■!,  223  scholars. 


Baltlcntta,  a  district  in  the  west  part  of 
tbe  peninsul[i  of  Jaftna,  Ceylon,  coincident 
with  one  o(  the  parishes  formed  by  the  Portu- 
guese Government.  There  were  also  churches 
built  in  these  parishes,  which  afterward  fell 
into  decay,  and  when  the  A,  B.  C,  F.  M.  occu- 
pied the  place  as  a  mission  station  what  re- 
mained of  the  buildings  were  put  into  their 
hands  by  the  British  Government  for  mission 
purposes. 

In  1822  the  A.  B,  C.  P.  M.  mission  issued  a 
prospectus  for  a  college  here,  but  the  plan  gave 
place  to  one  for  a  school  known  afterward  as 
the  Mission  Seminary,  under  ihe  care  of  Rev. 
Dr,  Poor.  This  was  looked  upon  favorably  by 
the  Government,  which  aided  it  liberally.  In 
185G  the  seminary  was  closed  and  an  Englisli 
h^h  school  was  opened  at  the  request  of  some 
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a  by  wUirlwind 
tnd  agiiin  by  the  Knffir  war  of  ieBI-82,  tlie  work 
liere  lias  been  most  Buccessful,  nnd  under  tlte 
present  missionary  and  his  wife  gives  evidence 
of  great  prosperity, 

Boucoilillcltl,  a  town  in  the  diamond 
fields,  West  Griqnalantl,  Cape  Colony,  South 
Africa.  A  mission  station  of  Ihe  S.  P,  G., 
1R73  ;  1  missionary. 

Bcttver  Version. — Beaver  is  a  language 
spoken  by  the  Indians  near  the  Beaver  Lake, 
North  America,  A  translation  of  the  Gospel  of 
Mark,  mnda  by  the  Eev,  A.  C.  tiarrioch,  of  the 
Cburcli  Missionary  Society,  v/an  published  by 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  in  1885, 
in  Roman  characters,  at  the  request  of  Dr. 
BJchard  Young,  Bishop  of  Athabasca.  The  ver- 
G  on  is  the  lirst  book  thnt  lias  been  printed  in 
this  language,  and  up  to  llaroh  31st,  1689,  610 
copies  were  disposed  of.  The  same  Gospel  was 
also  published  in  1886  by  the  Kociely  for  Pro- 
moting Christian  Knowledge. 

Bcawnr,  a  town  in  Bnjpntana,  Northwest- 
ern Piwinces,  India,  300  miles  south  of  Delbi. 
Apleasanttown,  well  laid  out.  with  broad  streets 
planted  with  trees  ;  the  honses  well  buitt  of 
masonry,  with  tiled  roofs.  Climate,  unusually 
dry.  Population.  15,829,  Hindns.  Moslems, 
Jains,  Christiana,  Parseea,  etc  Mission  station 
of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland, 
1860  ;  2  missionaries  and  wives,  21  native 
helpers.  1  church,  131  members,  18  schools,  873 
scholars.  Contributions,  $103,60.  The  work 
here  is  most  encouraging. 

Becliuanaland,  a  county  in  South  Africa. 
(See  Africa,) 

Bf^drord,  a  town  of  KatEraria,  Soiith  Africa, 
near  the  const,  sonth  of  East  London.  Mission 
ilation  of  the  S.  P.  G. ;  1  ordained  miasionarj'. 

BcevllHinville,  «  flourishing  station  of 
the  Wesleyan  Jlissiouary  Society,  on  the  north- 
ern const  of  Jamaica,  West  Indies,  between 
Grateful  Hill  and  Watsonville. 

BoekllvizOTI,  a  station  of  th«  Moravian 
Brethren  in  Hurinam,  or  Dutch  Guiana,  Souih 
America,  founded  in  1844.  After  the  oomplele 
emancipation  of  the  staves  in  1873  one  half  of 
the  negro  population  crowded. into  the  cities  to 
get  "  an  easy  job,"  while  the  other  half  sank 
into  stupor,  and  the  Coolies  and  Chinese  who 
took  their  placte  as  tillers  of  the  soil  t 

easily  accessible  to  Christ innity. 

BcKOrn,  a,  town  of  the  Gold  CoasI   W    t 
Africa,  northwest  of    Akrnponu,      Popi  I 
4,000,     Mission  station  of  the  B.is1e  Mis  y 

Society  ;  3  missionaries,  2  missionaries  w    eo 
ac  native  helpers,  8G6  uommnnicants. 

Bcltar,  one  of  the  four  provinces  comp        g 
thelietitenaiit-govemorship  of  Bengal,  Ind     (th 
other   three   being  Ben^l  proper,  Orissn        d 
Chhota-Nngpurl.    It  lies  in  the  Ganges  1   II 
being  iliviiied  into  two  nearly  equal  p    t    by 
that  great  rivet,  which  runs  through  it  from  w    t 
to   east ;  it    lies    to    the  northwest  of  B     g  1 
proper,  which  it  borders  on   its   south  as 
frontier :  to  the  west  it  touches  the  Notthw    t 
Provinces  ;  Nepaul,  a  native  kingdom,  lie      I     g 
its  northern  edge  :  and  its  southern  bo      1 
is  the  province  of  Chhota-Nagpur.    Area  44  139 
square    milfs.       Population.   23,127,104         1 
For  the  most  part  the  country  is  flat  ;  its  h  ^h    t 


hill  is  only  about  1,600  feet  above  sea-level. 
Besides  the  Ganges  itself,  several  Jacgo  tribu- 
taries of  that  river  flow  through  the  province. 
The  government  has  also  constructed  a  system 
of  canals,  used  both  for  navigation  and  iirign- 
lioD.  Bailway  communication  is  abundant. 
The  opium  and  indigo  mannfactnres  are  the 
most  important  industries,  the  former  being  a 
government  monopoly  and  Ihe  latter  largely 
conducted  by  European  capital.  There  are 
small  areas  near  Calcutta  where  the  density  of 
population  is  greater  than  in  Behar  ;  hut,  taken 
as  a  whole,  this  is  the  most  densely  peopled 
province  in  alt  India,  Each  square  mile  of  its 
territory  contains  on  an  average  524  inhabi- 
tants ;  the  lowest  average  being  found  among 
the  Santal  Hills,  in  the  southeastern  part,  -where 
the  population,  of  287  to  a  square  mile,  consists 
chiefly  of  the  atiortginal  Santals.  The  highest 
average,  of  869  per  square  mile,  is  fonnd  in 
the  District  of  Saran,  in  the  western  part  of  the 
province.  In  Ihislatter  district,  which  is  wholly 
agricultural,  the  density  of  population  in  one 
locality  rencbes  Ihe  enormous  average  of  1,240. 
More  than  19,000,000  of  the  people  of  Behar 
(nearly 83  percent)  are  Hindus.  Mohammedans 
number  a  little  over  3,300,000,  and  aboriginal 
tribes  (chiefly  Santals  and  Kols)  nearly  634.000. 
Of  the  Hindus,  over  1,000,000  are  Brahmansand 
over  1,100,000  Rajputs— descendants  of  Ihe 
Kshattriya,  or  second  caste  of  ancient  Hindu 
law.  Nearly  or  quite  a  fifth  of  (he  entire  popu- 
lation belong  to  classes  that  derive  their  living 
from  the  soil,  chiefly  by  way  of  agriculture  or 
the  care  o£  herds. 

Few  provinces  of  India  possess  more  histori- 
cal interest  than  Behar.  Here  for  nine  hundred 
years,  from  the  fourth  centnry  before  Christ  to 
the  Hflh  century  after  Him,  flotirished  an  an- 
cient Hindu  kingdom,  known  as  that  of  hlaga- 
dha,  Ihe  rulers  of  which  encouraged  the  arts  and 
learning,  built  toads,  and  sent  fleets  and  colo- 
nists to  islandsas  far  east  as  Java.  To  Falibothra. 
the  ancient  capital  of  Ibis  kingdom,  now  identi- 
fied with  Patna,  its  chief  town  of  modem  days, 
Seleucus  Kicator,  one  of  the  immediate  succes- 
sors of  the  greet  Alexander,  sent  bis  envoy, 
Megasthenes.  At  a  period  still  earlier — five  or 
six  hundred  years  before  Christ— Gautama 
Buddha  lived  as  a  devout  ascetic  in  Behar,  nnd 
it  was  at  the  spot  now  known  as  Buddh  Gnya,  in 
Ibe  sonthwesletn  part  of  Ihe  provice,  that  ho  is 
said  to  have  sat  tor  five  years  under  the  sacrtd 
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about  Guya  is  also  full  cf  places  -which  are  held 
in  special  revtreDue  by  Hitidoa,  though  the 
Dti^ii'  of  this  veooratiob  doubtlesa  goeH  bauk, 
n  induy  cajes.  to  tlia  Buddhist  period  ;  Brah- 
maaism,  whioh  tinnlly  expelled  Baddhism,  made 
itself  the  heir  aad  posseasor  of  mttuy  of  lis 
Biiored  sites  and  oC  the  reverence  attaoliing  to 

Beirut,  Beyroot,  or  Bcjruui,  a  city 
of  Sytiii.  situated  on  iho  ensiein  ouast  of  the 
Mdditenauean.  about  3U  miles  norlh  ol  Sidon. 
It  is  the  eomiuereial  nnd  literary  centra  of 
Syria,  and  in  il-n  appearance  nnd  In  the  culture 
of  its  inhabitants  more  nearly  resembles  a  Eii- 
.  ropeau  eity  than  any  other  city  in  the  land. 

It  ia  situated  on  a  plain  at  the  foot  of  the  Leb- 
anon, and  in  beauty  of  scenery  rivals  Naples, 
the  shore  here  describing  a  graceful  curve  of 
several  miles'  radius,  In  the  bosom  of  which  the 
city  lies,  built  on  rising  ground.  It  is  adorned 
■with  many  elegant  baildings.  publio  and  pri- 
vate, rising  one  above  another  in  a  gentle  slope, 
with  a  near  backgroauil  of  tnulbeiry,  olive,  and 
pine  groves,  and  a  more  disUint  background  of 
the  terraced  and  vine-clad  sides  of  Itlonnt  Leb- 
anon, whose  peaks,  neatly  10,000  feet  high,  are 
snow  crowned  for  several  months  of  the  year. 

The  ulimate  is  tropieul.  The  rainy  season  is 
con&nod  principally  to  the  three  winter  months, 
when  the  thermometer  rarely  sinks  below  50' 
Fahrenheit.  A  long  summer  reigns  with  nn- 
bfoken  heat  day  and  night,  while  the  thermom- 
eter ranges  from  SO'  to  W,  and  occasionally 
rises  to  100  \ 

The  population  numbers  about  100,000,  and 
is  composed  of  Slohammedann,  Pruses,  Chris- 
tiana  of  various  sects,  and  Jews. 

An  English  company  has  brouglit  water  to  it 
ftom  the  monnlain  in  an  aqueduct  six  or  eight 
miles  long,  and  has  also  lighted  ilsstre  tl 

gas. 

There  are  carriage  roads  in  the  city  I  t 
suburbs  extending  to  the  near  points  in  h  L  b 
anon,  and  one  to  Damascus  (built  by  a  F  Q  h 
company),  but  none  lo  other  cities  on  th      oa  t 

Mission  work,  vigorously  conducted  ov  f  tj 
years  by  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M,,  and  twenty  j  ts 
by  the  American  Presbyterian  Board  N  tl 
has  borne  fruit  not  only  in  direct  visibi  It 

of  eduualional  institutions  established  j  th 
educated  and  sent  forth  as  teachers,  phj  s, 

and  preachers,  books  printed,  a  Piotesti    t      m 
mnnity  gathered,  congregations  nssembl  1       d 
converts  enrolled,  but  indirectly  by  th       1 1  f 
ing  of  the  whole  community  to  a  high      pi 
of  social,  intellectual,  and  moral  life. 

In  self-defence  and  in  rivalry  the  oti  1  g 

ious  sects  have  opened  schools  and      11  g 
printing-presses  and  hospitals.      The  M    I 
have  even  so  far  run  counter  to  their    Id  I 
ditions  and  practices  as  to  open  schools  f     g   1 
lest  their  Fatimas  ami  Zobeides  should  learn  in 
our  sckools  too  many  verses  oE  (he  Bible  and 
too  many  Uospel  hymns  ;  and  the  Greek  Chnrch 
has  tor  the  first  time  in  its  history  opened  a 
Sunday-school,  in  imitation  of  the  Protestants, 
with  its  child's  religious  paper. 

The  followin)^  are  the  latest  statistics  of  mis- 
sion work  in  Beirut :  Of  Americans,  there  are  5 
missionaries  with  their  wives,  and  4  additional 
female  workers. 

Preaching  is  conducted  in  Arabic,  in  5  differ- 
ent places  in  the  city,  to  about  MO  hearers. 

There  is  one  self-snpportlDg  native  chnrch 
with  its  native  pastor,  Eev.  ITusuf  Bedr. 


be:ij^z:vii.i.e 

Connected  directly  with  the  mission  is  a  theo- 
logical seminary,  lliepiesent  class  of  which  con- 
tains T  pupils  ;  A  female  seminary  with  about 
40  boarding  schulars  nnd  CO  ilay  scholars,  and  1 
day-schools  with  about  3U0  scholars.  About 
SOU  children  aie  gathered  each  Sabbath  in  Sun- 
day-schools. 

The  mission  print ing-ptess  sends  forth  its 
issues  wherever  the  Arabic  language  is  spoken 
in  tliiee  continents.  It  publishes  about  25. 000,- 
000  of  pages  annually,  about  half  of  these  being 
pages  of  Scripture.  The  total  number  of  pages 
piinted  from  tlie  beginning  is  11H,407,354.  In 
"the Press"  arelsieam-presses,  6 hand-presses, 
with  all  the  apparatus  for  type  casting,  electro- 
typing,  lithographing,  and  binding.  From  its 
doors  go  forth  yearly  about  GO.OdO  bound  vol- 
umes of  scientific  and  religious  hooks. 

The  college  is  auxiliary  to  the  mission,  and 
in  closest  sympathy  witli  it.  It  occupies  a 
splendid  position  on  high  ground  overlooking 
the  sea.  It  occupies  four  spacious  buildings. 
It  embraces  three  departments — a  preparatory, 
collegiate,  alld  medical.  It  has  a  faculty  of  13 
American  and  6  Syrian  instructors,  and  its  pu- 
pils number  this  year  232. 

The  physicians  of  the  Medical  Department 
serve  the  Prussian  Hospital,  where  were  treated 
this  yenr44G  in.  door  patients  and  0,4  TO  out -door 
patients. 

The  other  evangelical  i^encies  at  work  la 
Beirut  are  as  follows  :  The  Deaconesses'  lusli- 
lute,  conducted  by  the  Sisters  from  Kaiserswerth, 
Gerniany,  containing  un  orphanage  with  200 
pupils,  and  a  boarding-school  for  higher  educa- 
tion ;  the  British  Syrian  schools,  su|icriulended 
by  Mrs.  Mentor  Uutt,  which  oonipnse  a  train- 
ing-schaol  for  teiichers,  six  day-schools,  and  a 
school  for  the  blind,  in  all  of  which  are  taught 
abont  1  000  scholars  The  Established  Church 
f  ScoU  ni         1  b  1     g   !         h     I 
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2i0  miles  northn-estot  M.idras City.  Hot ;  very 
dry.  Population.  30.0(10,  Hindus.  Moslems. 
Christians.  Langnage,  Canarese,  Telugn,  Hin. 
dustani.  Social  condition,  rather  poor.  Mis- 
sion station  of  the  L.  M.  S.,  1S12  ;  2  mission- 
aries and  wives,  2  others,  22  native  helpers,  11 
out-statiolis,  n  churches,  150  meuibern,  13 
schools,  707  scholars.  Contributions.  12,812. 
Also  of  the  hletbodist  Episcopal  Chnrch,  North  ; 
1  missionary  and  wife,  24  chnrch-meuibers. 

Belleville  nUstnn,  Pnrl«,  France. 
—Miss  Db  Broen's  Mission  in  Belleville,  Paris. 
Office.  205  Rue  St.  Honor6,  Paris,  France. 
Foundress  and  Honorary  Superintendent,  Miss 
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De  Broen,  3  Hue  Clavel,  Paris.  Misa  De  Broen, 
a  workei'  in  tlie  Mildmay  Mission,  London,  be- 
ing in  Paris  in  1871,  just  alter  tbe  outbreak  of 
the  Commune,  visitsil  Pire  la  Chaise.  Only 
the  Q^ht  beFore  600  Cominunists  had  been  shot 
there,  and  the  long  ditcli  into  wbioh  they  fell 
one  bj  one  became  their  common  grave.  A 
crowd  of  women  and  children  surrounded  the 
spot ;  their  grief  mid  dt.Hpnir  were  terrible  to 
see  1  and  Miss  De  Broen  longed  to  do  something 
fur  their  relief.  Just  at  this  time  two  gentle- 
men were  in  Paris  to  dispose  of  snnie  money 
letnaining  from  funds  provided  by  the  Society 
of  Friends  tor  the  victims  of  tbe  war.  Miss  De 
Broen's  desire  to  bring  comfoit  to  the  despair- 
iikg  families  of  the  Communists  was  niade 
kn^wo  to  thetn  ;  the  money  was  granted  to  her, 
and  she  began  the  work  in  Belleville,  the  capital 
of  the  Couimnne.  Every  man  ei^aged  in  the 
Couimuae  was  shot,  transported,  or  bad  to  flee 
the  country.  Tlionsands  of  women  were  tlins 
left  destitute  and  nnftble  to  obtain  work.  Even 
the  priests  an.l  Histers  of  Mercy  shunned  them. 
No  one  cared  for  them.  Miss  De  Broen  engaged 
a  room,  anil  passing  to  and  fro  in  the  streets  of 
Bellevilto,  she  spoke  to  the  poor  women,  saying 
that  she  kne^r  of  their  distress,  and  that  if  tliey 
would  come  to  her  room  they  would  receive 
6  vepence  (or  three  hours  of  needlework  ;  at  the 
same  time  she  tolil  them  that  her  chief  object 
was  to  tell  them  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  Tbe  kind 
invitation  sounded  strangely  in  tbeir  ears  ,  the 
greater  number  hardly  understood  it,  and  the 
tirst  time  only  three  were  present.  Eight  came 
to  the  next  meeting,  and  from  that  time  the 
numbers  steadily  increased.  The  ignorance  of 
these  poor  women  was  surprising,  and  at  first 
they  were  rjugh  and  Rullen.  Can  one  wonder? 
M-iny  YuvX  seen  their  litlle  ones  pine  in  the  cold 
and  hunger  of  the  siege  ;  others  hud  lost  all- 
husbands,  sons,  and  brothers— in  the  war  and 
in  those  last  awful  days  of  the  Commune  ;  all 
hiul  known  the  agony  oC  lengthened  starvation, 
huoyed  hy  false  hopes  and  cruel  treachery. 
Gjaded  on  by  pangs  of  hunger,  some  had  con- 
cualed  weapons  in  their  clothing,  and  had  at- 
tacked the  soldiers  unawares  ;  worse  than  this, 
in  their  frenny,  they  had  done.  But  after  only 
a  few  months  in  the  sewing-class  a  great  change 
■     ■  c  the  poor  creatures  ;  no  flerce- 
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even  a  softened  ex[)re8sion,  appeared  on  many 
a  face.  This  was  the  origin  oE  Miss  De  Broen's 
Belleville  Mission,  the  first  of  several  Protestant 
missions  established  in  Parts  at  the  close  of  the 
Franou-Prnssian  War.  The  attendance  at  the 
8  swing -classes  became  very  large,  and  Miss  De 
Broau,  finding  that  many  men,  hearing  of  the 
G  >:«pei  from  tlie  women  who  attended  the  meet' 
ingi,  were  ansioiLS  to  receive  Gospel  teaching, 
u.rr<iaged  an  evening  meeting  for  them  in  a 
r.ioin  at  La  Villette.  Christian  gentlemen  from 
P.iris  oomluoted  it.  The  room,  being  near  a 
thoronghfare,  was  soon  tilled,  for  passers-by 
came  in  also,  until  ubont  2Q0  were  assembled, 
many  of  whom  were  obliged  to  stand.  These 
meetings,  where  men  and  women  assembled 
solely  for  the  sake  of  hearing  the  Gospel,  be- 
came most  interesting.  In  addition  to  the  sew- 
ing classes  and  Gospel  meetings  at  La  Villette, 
ni^ht- schools  were  soon  opened  Cor  tlie  benefit 
of  many  men  who  tad  been  imprisoned  at  the 
time  of  the  Commune,  but  who,  no  charge  hav- 
ing been  found  against  them,  were  liberated 
after  a  tew  weeks.    They  could  not  read  or  write. 
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and  Miss  De  Broen  offered  to  teach  any  who 
liked  to  come  to  the  night-school.  Many  ac- 
cepted the  invitation,  and  it  was  a  must  inter- 
esting sight  to  see  fathers  and  sons  sitting  side 
by  side  spelling  out  words  or  patiently  learning 
to  write.  At  the  end  of  the  first  year  the  funds 
supplied  by  the  Society  of  Friends  came  to  an 
end,  and  much  anxiety  was  felt  as  to  the  means 
of  carrying  on  the  work.  About  this  time  a 
gentleman  from  America  visited  tbe  mission  at 
Belleville  ;  in  speaking  of  his  visit  to  a  friend 
in  England,  he  mentioned  that  more  money 
was  needed  to  carry  it  on.  This  lady  wrote  to 
Miss  Do  Broen  that  she  would  like  to  render 
some  help.  Thus  encouraged,  Miss  De  Broen 
decided  to  persevere  in  her  work,  which  was  in- 
creasing so  rapidly  that  she  determined  to  live 
in  Belleville,  in  order  not  to  have  to  go  lo  and 
from  Paris  ;  she  took  a  house  and  invited  ladit a 
to  come  over  from  England  and  help  her.  From 
that  time  she  has  had  a  little  hand  of  voluntary 
workers  always  with  her,  who  devote  their  lime 
and  strength  to  the  work. 

About  t«'o  years  after  the  work  in  Belleville 
was  begun,  Miss  De  Broen  engaged  an  evangelist 
to  come  and  take  the  Gospel  addresses  and  to 
labor  ftuiong  the  people.  He  is  still  in  the  mis- 
sion, and  conducts  Sunday  and  week-day  meet- 
ings, visita  the  sick  and  poor,  etc. 

The  Medical  Mission,  opened  in  1874,  has  be- 
come a  most  important  branch  of  the  work. 
Patients  flock  to  it,  not  only  from  every  part  o( 
Paris,  but  from  towns  and  villages  fur  distant. 
The  French  Oovetnment  only  allows  this  insti- 
tution to  exist  on  condition  that  consultations 
and  drugs  shall  be  free,  and  for  the  poor  atone, 
to  avoid  competition  with  French  doctors  and 
chemists.  Certainly  the  poor  avail  themselves 
of  the  help  otfered.  A  simple  Gospel  service 
is  held  every  morning  in  the  waiting-room  be- 
fore Iha  patients  are  admitted  for  treatment ; 
many  people  hear  the  Word  of  God  in  this  way, 
to  whom  oLlierwise  it  would  remain  a  sealed 
book.  Other  branches  of  work  are  the  day 
and  Sunday -schools,  prayer -meetings,  training 
school  for  girls,  lending  library,  meetings  at 
Aubervilliers  and  Bomainville,  temperance 
work,  sale  of  Scriptures,  distribution  of  tracts, 
etc.  The  report  for  18fi8  shows  number  of 
patients  at  dispensary,  30,000  ;  attendance  at 
sewing  classes,  '2,214 ;  at  Gos|>el  meetings, 
38,730  ;  at  Snndav-scliools.  ■l,"7!i  ;  at  week-day 
schools,  8,727.     Expenditures,  1888,  £3,728. 

BclllOWil,  a  town  on  the  Cameroon  liiver, 
West  Africa,  south  of  Bethel.  Mission  station 
of  the  English  Baptist  Missionary  Society, 
founded  in  1841  by  Baptists  from  .Taniaica  on 
the  island  of  Fernando  Po,  but  having  been  ex- 
pelled from  that  island  in  1659  b.v  the  Spaniards, 
the  mission  moved  to  the  continent,  where  u 
prospers.  Since  1S84  the  district  is  under  Ger- 
man authority. 

Bcloncliislau  (Baluclilstan),  a  coun- 
try oC  Asia,  bounded  on  the  north  by  Afghan- 
istan, on  the  east  by  Scindh,  on  the  south  by 
the  Indian  Ocean,  and  on  the  west  by  Persia. 
Area,  130,000  Hi]Uare  niiles.  Surface  generally 
monntainous,  but  on  the  south  and  west  there 
are  extensive  barren  plains.  There  are  no 
rivers  worthy  the  name,  but  only  a  few  moun- 
tain streams  which  swell  to  considerable  size 
in  the  spring  and  dry  up  during  the  summer. 
The  soil  is  generally  fertile,  but  since  the 
fertility  is  caused  by  the  land  being  low  and 
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BWitmpy,  these  (Ustricls.  though  most  popu- 
lous, ai'e  the  un  he  nil  hi  est  of  »11,  I'oiiuliition, 
600,000,  who  oonsiat  ol  two  great  viivieties— 
the  Belooohes  uiul  tlie  Umhuiij — which  tire  sab- 
diviiled  into  uth>'r  tribes  and  again  into  fami- 
lies. Their  origin  U  uncettuin,  but  tUej  are 
probably  of  mixeil  Tartiir  and  Persian  descent. 
Tbey  are  of  slight  but  active  forms,  aaiH  ptnC' 
tise  arms  imd  warlike  exercises  for  amnsement. 
Their  women  enjoy  considerable  freedom,  but 
polygamy  is  allowed.  In  tlieir  uomailio  habits 
they  resemble  Tartars,  living  in  teuU  of  felt  or 
oanvasand  weai'iugawooUenclotUohtlieirliends 
and  woolleaot  lineu  outer  coats.  Their  religion 
is  Sdudi  Mohainuiedniiism.  The  Umhuia  speak 
a  dialect  resembliog  those  of  the  Panjab  ;  they 
are  shorter  and  stouter  than  the  Belooclies, 
somewhat  less  addicted  to  plunder  and  rapine, 
and  are  said  to  be  hospitable  anil  observant  of 
promises.  The  government  is  nnder  various 
chiefs,  of  whom  the  Khan  of  Khelat  is  leader  in 
time  of  war  and  a  kind  of  fendal  chief  in  time 

Beloochistan  was  formerly  subject  to  Persia 
and  afterward  to  Afghanistan,  but  in  the  latter 
pact  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  tribes  shook 
oS  their  dependence  on  the  Afghans.  At  the 
time  of  the  Uritish  expedition  into  AfghaJiistan 
the  British  forced  the  famous  Bolan  Pass  of 
Beloochistan,  and  the  Betooches  harassed  them 
considerably  ;  and  so,  in  1840.  an  expedition  to 
chastise  them  was  sent  against  Khelat ;  this  was 
done  effectually,  but  no  permanent  occupation 
was  made.  Since  then,  as  the  necessity  of  pro- 
tection of  the  northern  frontier  has  become 
■more  and  more  a  vital  matter,  and  a  railway 
has  been  bailt  from  Qvietta  to  the  Panjab,  a 
portion  of  the  country  hiis  been  placed  under 
British  protection.  In  consideration  of  this 
the  Indian  Government  pays  to  the  Khau  of 
Ehelat  a  subsidy  of  100.000  rupees  a  year,  and  a 
quit  rent  of  2o,000  rupees  for  the  QuetCa  dis- 

No  missionary  work  has  been  attempted  in 
Beloochistan,  except  that  the  C.  M.  H,  has  es- 
tablished a  station  at  Quetta,  with  1  uiiKKionary 
aud  wife  ;  18  persons  have  been  bnpti/.ed,  and 
there  are  11  communicants.  There  id  a  Irans- 
latiiin  of  three  of  the  Gospels  into  Baluchi, 
prepared  under  the  auspices  of  the  CriLish  and 
Foreign  Bible  Kociety. 

Bcnarei,  a  city  of  India,  situated  on  the 
northern  bank  of  the  Ganges  River,  421  miles 
northwest  from  Calcutta  and  74  miles  east  from 
Allahabad  (at  the  junction  of  the  Ganges  and 
Jumna).  Population,  193,025,  of  whom  147,230 
are  Hindus,  45,529  Mohammedans,  and  2U6 
Christians.  In  point  of  popnlation  it  is  tlio 
fifth  city  of  India— Bombay,  Calcutta,  Mad- 
ras, and  Lucknow  alone  outranking  it.  It 
manufactures  silks  and  sliawls,  cloth  embroid- 
ered with  gold  and  silver,  jewelry,  brass  work, 
and  lacquered  toys— the  last  two  being  ex- 
ported to  England  in  considerable  quantities. 

That  which  gives  to  Benares  its  interest  and 
importance,  however,  is  the  fact  that  it  is  to- 
day, and  has  been  for  more  than  twenty. five 
centuries,  the  religions  capital  of  India,  and 
the  most  sacred  of  all  the  sacred  cities  and 
places  of  Hinduism.  Its  origin  dates  back  to 
the  remotest  period  of  the  Aryan  occupation  of 
India.  Its  early  name  was  Varanasi,  whence 
the  modern  Vanarasi,  or  Banaias.  Another 
name  by  which  it  is  often  called  by  the  people 
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is  Knsi.  It  had  been  tor  many  years— probably 
for  some  centuries^reu owned  by  Hindus  for 
its  sauctily,  when,  in  the  sixth  century,  Gau- 
tama, then  just  starting  out  on  his  mission 
of  converting  India  to  his  new  cult  of  Buddh- 
ism, fixed  his  residence  at  Karuath,  the  site 
of  the  ancient  Benares,  only  four  niiles  from 
the  modern  city.  It  remained  the  headquar- 
ters of  Buddhism  nntit,  after  a  period  of  HOU 
years,  the  forces  of  Bruhmanisin  rose  against 
their  younger  rival,  overwhelmed  the  sttong- 
liohls  of  Buddhism,  and  after  a  long  straggle 
expelleil  it  root  and  branchfrom  the  land.  Ben- 
ares then  resumed  its  pre-eminence  of  sanc- 
tity in  the  minds  of  devout  Hindus,  which  it 
has  never  since  let  slii>.  During  the  Moham- 
medan period,  under  the  Mohanimedan  Em- 
pire (1200-1800  A.D.),  many  of  the  old  Hindu 
buildings  were  appropriated  to  Mohammedan 
uses,  while  many  were  destroyed,  and  the  de- 
velopment of  Hinduism  anditsaichitectural  ex- 
pression seem  to  have  been  kept  in  strict  sub- 
jection  ;  yet  the  city  is  said  to  contain  to-day, 
besides  junumerable  smaller  shrines,  1,454 
Hindu  temples,  most  of  which  are  insignificant 
archileclunilly,  aud  2T2  Mohammedan  mosques. 
The  largest  of  these  is  the  Mosque  of  Aurangzib, 
built  by  the  Mogul  emperor  of  that  name  Irom 
the  ruins  of  a  Hindu  temple.  It  stands  on  the 
high  bank  of  the  Ganges,  with  minarets  tower- 
ing  up  147  feet.  Ttie  clifE  which  forms  the 
river  front,  and  on  which  the  city  now  stands, 
is  some  100  fett  above  the  water  level.  Flights 
of  steps  at  convenient  points  lead  down  to  the 
water's  edge.  These  are  known  as  "ghats," 
or  descending  places,  and  up  aud  down  are  con- 
tinually passmg  Hindu  devotees  aud  pilgrims, 
with  their  attendant  priests,  going  to  or  return- 
ing from  the  Kiir-red'watersof  the  Ganges,  which 
are  supposed  ti  be  capable  of  washing  away 
sin.  The  vieiv  of  the  city  from  the  water  is  ex- 
ceedingly imposing,  but  the  streets  are  narrow 
and  mean,  dirty  and  crowded.  Benares  is 
thronged  by  pilgrims  from  all  parts  of  India, 
To  bathe  in  the  Ganges  here  is  the  hope  of 
every  devout  Hindu  ;  and  to  die  in  its  sacred 
embrace,  or,  failing  that,  to  have  one's  bones 
after  deatli  transported  thither  and  flung  into 
the  stream,  is  supposed  to  ensure  the  soul  a, 
speedy  entrance  into  Paradise.  Bottles  and 
jars  are  filled  by  the  pilgrims  and  carried  hy 
Ihem  to  their  homes,  in  order  that  Iheir  friends 
who  are  unable  to  make  the  journey  in  person 
may  be  anointed  with  a  few  drops  of  the  holy 
water.  Many  wealthy  Hindus,  princes  and 
others,  swell  the  ranks  of  the  pilgrims,  and 
some  even  keep  up  residences  in  the  sacred 
city.     It  is  from  this  pilgrim  trade  that  the 

Rrosperity  of  the  city  chiefly  aiises,  as  well  as 
*om  the  fees  exacted  by  the  Brahmans  for  the 
varied  religious  ceremonies. 

At  Benares  is  situated  Queen's  College,  with 
a  roll  of  many  hundred  students  ;  also  a  noriuol 
school.  These  are  governmental  institutions. 
An  observatory,  where  Hindu  astronomers  have 
pursueil  the  study  of  astronomy,  and  which  was 
erected  in  1(193,  overlooks  one  of  tlie  ghats. 
There  is  a  hospilul,  a  town.ha^l,  a  library,  and 
other  literary  institutions. 

The  central  position  of  Beuitres,  in  the  esti- 
mation of  llinduisL.i,  gives  it  pe<!cliar  impor- 
tince  to  the  Chrir.,^.n  missionary.  Blows 
struck  here  are  aimed  at  the  very  heart  and 
centre  of  the  Hindu  faith.  "  Humanly  speak- 
ing," says  the  Eev.  M.  A.  Shorring— himself  for 
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many  jeacs  a  missionary  at  Benares — "were 
the  oity  to  abandon  its  idolatrous  usages  bdiI  to 
embrace  the  Gi^pel  of  Clirist,  the  eflect  of  auch 
a  itep  upon  llie  Hindu  eomiuunity  woidd  be  as 
great  as  was  prodaoed  on.  the  Boniaa  Empire 
vhen  Borne  adopted  tlie  Christian  faitli.  The 
special  sanctity  and  indnence  of  Benures  con- 
etituto  a  gigantic  obstacle  to  all  religious 
changes  within  it."  Missionary  work  was  be- 
gtm  there  in  ISIO  by  the  English  Baptist  So- 
ciety. Bev.  William  Smith  was  the  first  mis. 
sionary,  and  labored  there  for  n  period  of  forty 
years.  The  Chnrch  Missionary  Society  began 
operations  about  the  year  ISIT  ;  at  first  their 
work  was  educational,  an  they  succeeded  in  get- 
ting possession  of  an  endowed  sohool — now  a 
college —known  still,  from  the  name  of  lis 
original  founder,  as  Baja  Jay  Karayan's  Col- 
lege, and  whiuh  \iu.a  made  over  to  the  C.  £1.  S, 
in  1818.  It  hiks  now  some  700  students.  The 
Iiondon  Missionary  Society  sent  their  first  agent 
thevd  in  1»20.  As  to  the  results  in  this  centre 
of  a  mighty  and  opposing  faith,  we  quote  again 
from  Rev,  Mr.  Sherritig  :  "  It  is  no  exaggera- 
tion to  ajfinii  that  native  society  in  that  city, 
especially  among  the  hotter  classes,  is  now 
{1874)  hardly  the  same  thii^j  that  it  was  a  few 
years  asp.  An  educated  class  has  sprung  into 
existence,  which  is  little  inclined  to  continue  in 
the  mental  bondage  of  the  past.  .  .  .  The  re- 
ligion of  iilolatty,  of  sculptures,  of  sacred  wells 
and  rivers,  of  gross  feliohism,  of  mythological 
representations,  of  many-handed,  or  many- 
beaded,  or  many-bodied  deities  is  losing  in 
their  eyes  its  religious  romance.  .  .  .  0(  not  a 
few  it  may  be  said  that  '  old  things  have  pa  d 
away;'  and  o(  the  mass  of  the  peopk  hat 
'  all  things  are  becoming  new.'  " 

Baptist  Missionary  Society  ;  1  mission  3 
evangelists,  19  church-members. 

Church  Missionary  Society  ;  1  raissionni  nd 
wife,  39  native  lay  teachers.  103  cummuni  an  s 
1.987  scholars. 

London  Missionary  Society  ;  2  missionaries 
and  nives,  1  other  missionarj'.  2  female  niis- 
sionories,  1  native  ordained  preacher,  25 
church  members,  1,012  scholars. 

Wesleyan  Methodist  Missionary  Society  ;  2 
missionaries,  31  native  teachers,  ^O  communi- 
cants, 032  scholars. 

Bcnsn  Version.— The  Benga,  wliieh  be- 
longs to  the  Bftotn  family  of  African  laugat^es, 
is  spoken  south  of  the  Congo  Biver.  Mission- 
nrie:-!  of  the  Presbyterian  Board,  North,  trans- 
lated parts  of  the  Bible  which  were  issued  by 
the  American  Bible  Society  from  its  press  in 
Hew  York— viz.,  Matthew  in  1858,  Mark  in  18(51, 
Luke  and  Genesis  in  18G3,  John  and  Acts  in 
1861.  A  new  edition  of  the  Gospels  and  Acts 
was  published  in  1881,  and  since  then  Bomans 
and  1st  and  2d  Corinthians  were  issued. 
[Specimen  Verse.  John  3  ;16.) 

Kakana  ndi  Anyatnhg  a  t&ndfiki  he,  ka  U&-a 
tS  Mwan'  'ajn  amb^k^,  na,  uShSpi  a  ka  kamidS 
U&,  a  njange,  ndi  a  na  emen&  ;a  egombe 
yShSpL 

Bengal  (often  called  "Lower  Bengal,"  in 
order  to  distinguish  it  from  Bengal  Presidency, 
q.v.),  one  of  the  five  great  provinces  into 
which  the  Bengal  Presidency  is  divided,  the 
other  four  being  Assam,  the  Northwest  Prov- 
inces. Ajmere,  and  tbe  Panjab.     It  comprises 


(1)  the  territory  often  spoken  of  a^  Bengal 
Proper,  through  which  the  Giingcs  and  Brah- 
maputra rivers  describe  the  lower  portion  of 
their  course,  including  the  deltas  of  those  great 
streams ;  (2)  the  iiroviuco  of  Orissa,  which 
stretches  along  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  south  o£ 
the  delta;  (3)  the  province  at  Behar.  to  the 
northwest  of  Bengal  Proper,  and  {4)  the  dis- 
trict of  Chhota-Nagpur,  south  of  Behar  and 
west  ot  Urlssa,  These  are  all  embraced  in  the 
territory  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Lieuten- 
ant-Governor of  Bengal.  This  article  gives 
merely  a  general  account  of  the  larger  area 
which  includes  them  all.  The  limits  o(  latitude 
are  10°  18'  and  28°  15'  north  ;  longitude.  82"  and 
07°  E.  Totalarea,  193,108s<iuaromiles.  Popu- 
latton  (1881),  (;0,G3G,861,  or  about  one  third  the 
entire  population  ot  British  India.  In  accord, 
auce  with  that  fact,  one-third  of  the  gross 
revenue  of  the  Indian  Empire  is  derived  from 
this  province.  The  whole  amount  ot  the  area 
just  defined  is  not  actually  under  British  rule  ; 
to  the  northeast  and  east  ot  Bengal  are  the  prin. 
cipalities  of  Knch  Behar  and  Hill  Tipperah, 
still  under  native  chiefs,  and  to  the  south  and 
southwest  are  twoother  groups  of  natiue  States, 
though  all  of  these  are  under  a  certain  general 
surveillance  ot  the  Bengal  Oovemmeut.  There 
is  also  a  large  tract  of  half-sub me^ed  forest 
and  jungle  territory,  skirling  the  outer  edge  of 
the  great  delta,  through  which  the  Ganges  and 
the  Brahmaputra  finally  pour  their  waters  Into 
the  gulf,  known  as  the  Sunderbunds.  This 
tract  has  never  been  wholly  surveyed,  but 
the  area  of  its  unsurveyed  portion  is  estimated 
at  6         square  miles. 

In  no  other  part  of  British  India,  and  in  few 
oh  pa  s  of  the  world,  is  the  average  density 
of     he    Hipulation  so  great  as  in  Bengal.     In 

m  of  lie  districts  close  to  Calcutta  it  is  over 
0  o  le  square  mile  ;  in  certain  parts  of  Be- 
har 870  and  over  ;  and  the  average  of  the  whole 
ot  B  nga  (excluding  the  native  Slates)  is  443  ; 
while  including  those  States  it  is  3T1.  One  re- 
markable peculiarity  is  that  this  vast  popula- 
tion is  largely  rural.  Calcutia  itself,  with  its  sub- 
urbs, had,  in  1881,  790,286  inhabitants.  Patna. 
with  170.654,  is  the  only  other  city  that  exceeds 
100.000;  two  others  rise  above  75  000,  Only 
200  towns  contain  more  than  6.O00  people 
each  ;  and  their  aggregate  population  embraces 
only  S.26  per  cent  of  the  entire  population. 
Bengal  has  the  lowest  percentage  of  its  popu- 
lation in  cities  of  any  province  in  British  India. 
On  the  other  hand,  ont  of  2G4,T65  towns  and 
■villages  it  was  found  that  165,263  contained  less 
than  200  souls  each,  and  67,307  had  less  than 
500  each.  The  principal  occupation  ot  the  peo- 
ple there  is  agriculture.  Of  the  male  popula- 
tion capable  of  labor  about  two  and  a  half  times 
as  many  are  employed  upon  the  land  as  upon 
all  other  branches  of  industry  combined.  Bioe 
is  the  staple  product.  The  vorious  seeds  from 
which  vegetable  oils  are  produced  are  raised 
and  exported  in  targe  quantities.  Jute,  in- 
digo, and  tea  are  raised,  principally  by  English 
capital  and  under  the  direction  of  English 
planters.  In  some  of  the  districts  of  Behar 
opium  is  cultivated,  though  only  under  license 
from  tlie  government  of  India,  which  holds  the 
monopoly  of  its  production,  and  in  some  years 
derives  a  seventh  of  its  gross  income  from  this 

The  population  of  Bengal  exhibits  great 
diversity  both  of  race,  language,  religion,  edu- 
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cntioD,  nnil  civilization.  Ont  of  the  n^iegnta 
IHip.  of  (i9.536.861  (in  18S1),  over  ai, 50(1 .0(11 1  ace 
MoliaiuuiHiUms  ;  about  45,5ua,l)IK)  ure  Hiiitliia  ; 
1:J8.135  rutnrued  themselves  a«  Cliristiniis,  and 
2,2511,(100  belouK  tv  other  religious,  uhielly  pro. 
fesseil  by  tbe  bult-nuri^e  nboriyiuul  tiibsH  ol 
tlie  hill  anil  jnnijle  te^noiiH,  ft  fan'  hiiuilreilH  be- 
inj;  Jews,  Patsis.  UuildhiHta,  etc.  The  Molinm- 
luailans  are  moHily  the  [laHuendantR  ot  cuutetts 
innile  frum  the  loner  lauba  of  Hinduism  many 
centuries  at;o,  on  the  fltst  entriLuco  jtito  lien- 
gat  of  the  Moslem  power.  In  more  rec<^nt 
UmeH,  Ti'hila  Htill  prntaasing  tlieii  Moxlcm  fnilh, 
they  have  sadly  decliaed  from  itsoiii^inal  purity, 
and  have  corrupted  iIm  pnii'Lice  by  many  ele- 
nveuts  o(  the  origiuul  HindniHiii  froui  which 
their  fathevB  cftuie.  Virtually  they  for  many 
yeitrK  were  little  eUe  Ihan  cik-cumciKed  Hindnx. 
Latterly,  however,  nmltir  the  iufluence  of  vigor- 
OI1I)  preachiug  l<y  itinerant  3Iiihaumiednn  mis' 
RioiuiriaH  from  the  unrthweHt.  many  of  lliem 
have  been  lad  to  retiiru  to  a  purer  Slohamuiedan 
otiseivauce.  The  Mohammedan  popnlaliim  is 
fguud  prinuipally  In  the  northern  and  easlern 
dUtiicts  of  Beni^td  Proper,  where  it  iiill  often 
fonstLtLite  from  a  half  to  two-thiids  (or  in 
liruited  urpas  even  mart)  of  the  ii'hole. 

Of  tlie  4.'S,5<)U,0I)I)  IliuiluB,  3<i,5(H),(H}n  belong 
to  th:k(  diviHion  of  the  great  Hindu  family 
knon'Q  as  Bengalitt,  npeakinff  the  Bengali  Ian. 
gnaije  and  inhabiting  tbe  jjiovinoe  of  Bengal 
Proper,  together  with  n  few  adjacent  dintrielR. 
In  Behiir  are  found  many  Hindi  Kpeaking  Hin- 
dus, who  liBve  also  spread  theniHelves  into 
Chhota-Nagpuc,  dixplacitig  the  aboriginal  set 
tiers  in  that  province,  or  else  imposing  upon 
them  their  own  language,  and  to  some  entcnt 
tlieir  manners.  The  number  using  that  lan- 
guage, indadli^  many  nut  Hindnii.  in  estimated 
at  a5,00(),0(K).  In  Orissa  is  found  tbe  Uriya 
tounne,  spoken  by  about  5,500,00(1— all  Hindiis. 
Tbe  nburigiiLal  tribes  have  usually  each  Iheir 
own  langui^e  and  tlielr  own  form  uf  religion. 

Of  the  Hindus,  the  three  Kuperior  castes  are 
the  Bmhmaai,  numbering  2,754,100  ;  tbe 
KshattHyas,  1,400,000,  and  the  Ifayastbs,  1,500,- 
000.  Below  these  stiperior  cnstca  are  ranged 
the  great  masses  of  the  people  in  their  respec- 
tive gradations.  The  Baniyas  are  the  tnidels  ; 
the  O-oalns  are  the  herdHmcn  ;  the  cultivat- 
ing china  is  the  hirgcst,  while  the  numerous 
streain't  and  branches  of  tbe  great  rivers  which 
iatersect  Lower  Bengal  in  jill  dirictions ]>rovide 
for  the  e?:isteuca  of  a  large  nntuber  of  boating 
and  lisliiag  castes.  .\s  usual  in  all  paits  of  In- 
dia, every  pnrticnlar  inule  or  calling  is  followed 
by  a  separate  caste  devoted  to  that  alone. 

Of  U  aborigiual  tribes,  the  most  inijiortant 
a  th  Santals,  the  Kols,  and  the  Gonds  ;  it  is 
b  I  to  tato tbeirnumbers^ithnocni'acy.  Thi^ 
S  ntal  vho  are  the  most  nuTiicroui,  number  a 
Ittl  m  re  than  l,(H)(l,O00.  But  b.<  intercourse 
in  between  these  tribes  and  their  Hindu 

n  gl  b  s.  the  tendency  is  more  and  more  for 
th  b  ginsl  peoples  In  merge  into  the  Hindu 
b  1  gradually  adopting  the  language  and  tho 
religious  practices  of  the  sniicrior  race,  and 
throwing  otf  their  own  peculiariltes.  Doubt- 
less many  of  tho  Pariah  castes  thronghout 
India  represent  purely  aboriginal  races  which 
have  thus  been  incorpor]ite(I  into  tbe  Hindu 
body  and  assigned  to  its  lowest  social  rank 
Tbo  three  tribes  just  mentioned,  along  with 
several  less  important  tribes,  inhabit  tbe  regions 
of  Chhota-Nagpur   and  other  districts  in  tbe 


Bouthwostern  pait  of  Bengal,  as  well  as  (bo 
districis  ttill  under  the  contml  of  native  chiefs 
in  the  same  direction.  Sluiiy  other  tribes 
aie  found  on  the  northern  and  eastei'n  border, 
in  Hill  Tipperah  and  Ench  Behar.  Both  these 
districts  are  yet  under  their  original  native 
rulership,  and  are  Ihe  homes  of  iieoples  bfloug- 
iug,  in  tbe  Ariit,  to  the  ludo-Bumiese,  ami,  in 
llie  second,  to  the  Indo-Chinese  race.  Of  the 
aboriginal  tribes,  us  n  wliole,  it  may  lie  said 
that  their  condition  is  exceedingly  low  ;  thiir 
social  otgnnizHtion  in  many  casts  the  simplest 
known  to  modem  onlhn; polemical  Kcifncf,  and 
their  religious  idcus  of  tho  crudest  liind. 
Among  sojiie  of  tho  tribes  human  sacrificfs  con- 
tinued to  be  an  obligatory  piirt  of  their  relig- 
ions observance  until  the  Indian  Ooveinuient, 
within  the  present  geneiation,  cunijielltd  their 
abandonment.  Yet  it  is  found  that  llicse  jico- 
pie  present  an  estreinely  bopt-tnl  field  for  the 
operation  of  Cbtistiim  niissionK,  nnd  nmniig 
some  of  them — notably  the  Simttds-  missions 
liave  been  proKecuted  during  tho  paRt  IwciLty 
years  willi  most  gralifving  success. 

In  l«ai-ea  a  litllo  over  1,(1110,000  Kcholars 
were  nnder  instnietion  in  tbe  ]mlilic  schools  of 
Bengal,  This  is  about  11  per  cent  of  the  chil- 
dren of  a  school.going  age.  Tbo  total  expendi- 
tnio  on  educjition  that  vcnr  was  i;fi4],l!00.  of 
which  £;(7IJ,200  was  paid  by  (ho  peojile  tht-m- 
selves  and  the  balance  by  the  govemnjcnt. 
There  were  eight  government  culliges,  several 
normal  schools,  high  scliools  in  the  larger 
towns,  and  primary  schools  scaileied  Ihrougli 
the  villager.  The  missionary  societies  co-oper- 
ate witli  iho  government  and  with  llie  jicojiic 
in  their  efforts  to  extend  edncnllon,  having 
many  schools  and  colleges  In  connection  with 
(heir  work  at  nearly  all  mission  Ktatinns.  In 
the  year  just  mentioned  tliere  were  within  tho 
province  51  vemacnlar  newspapers,  13  bf-ing 
shoelH  of  simie  inijiortanco.  Several  papers, 
edited  wholly  in  English,  are  also  issued  by  na- 
tives,  bosidts   those   conducted  by  European 

The  'missionarv  history  of  B.ng.d,  as  well  as 
Its  political  historv,  is  of  the  ulniost  interest. 
^Vhile  this  province  was  not  the  seat  of  Ibe 
earliest  Protestant  missionary  activity  in  India 
—  an  honor  whicli  belongs  to  Madriis-  it  is  ever 
associated  in  tbe  ininils  of  f'liiihliHn  people 
with  the  names  of  Carey,  Marslnuun,  and  Ward, 
who  made  Serampore  the Btaiting-poiut  of  wide. 
ly  diffused  evangelistic  influences,  with  tliat  of 
the  eccentric  Tlinmas,  who  wiis  the  pioneer  of 
(he  work  afterward  nmre  effectively  prosecuted 
by  the  Scramporc  band,  and  in  mcto  ricent 
times  with  lliat  of  Duff,  whose  educational 
work  at  flalcntta,  and  whoso  immense  enei^ 
and  niissionnry  zeal  were  ibe  means  of  lifting 
(lie  work  of  Christian  jnstmcti.in  to  the  prom- 
inence which  it  deserves  as  a  factor  of  mission- 
ary snecess.  At  tho  present  time  Bengsl  is  well 
occupied  by  the  agents  of  many  Protestant  niis- 
sinnary  societies.  Tlie  English  Baptists,  still 
preserving  tbo  traditions  anil  continuing  the 
work  of  Thomas,  Carey,  and  their  early  associ- 
ates, the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gospel,  tho  Church  Missionary  Society,  tho 
Rstiibliahed  Church  of  Scotland,  the  Free 
Church  of  Scotland,  the  London  Missionary 
S'le.iety,  the  Wesleyan  Missionary  Soeielv,  tho 
■\Vclsh  Cnlviniatio  Methodisls.  the  American 
Baptists,  the  American  Pree-Wjll  Baptists,  the 
American  Methodists,  besides  many  women's 
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niissiunarj'  societies  nnd  s«vern1  independent 
a^ji-neiKH,  aio  all  tepiesented  amoug  tue  mis 
sioDury  liiburtrH  of  Jjenjjnl. 

BonsiHl  I'ruHldcilef  (British  Indin),  the 
largest  of  tbe  ffxaj.  adiumiKtrative  diMsiona 
of  Bcitisli  ludiii.  It  uouipriHeH,  gKneraliy  speak- 
ing, alt  of  BritiKh  India  north  ot  tlie  Vmiltijn 
Mountains,  eiubnicing  the  great  Gaines  Valley, 
(hii  valley  of  ttie  Brahinapulra,  and  the  upper 
piictiou  oE  the  Indus  Valley,  su  far  as  these  full 
withm  the  liiiiitN  of  British  territory.  It  is 
subdivided  iufo  fi*e  Buhordinate  provinues, 
eiiub  under  tliK  charge  of  »  local  governtueut, 
and  all  under  the  genenil  direction  of  the  sn- 
preuie  ^averutnent  of  India.  Thene  subdi- 
vii4iou.'4  are  Ajuiere.  AsHaui,  Beni^I,  Xorthwesl 
Provinoos  and  Ondh,  and  the  I'uujab.  (See 
tlieae  tiilea.)  The  extent  of  the  ISengnl  Presi- 
dency, as  a  wliole,  embraces  4HU,t]|i9  squara 
miles,  with  a  population,  in  1B81,  ot  U3,44U,74S. 

Bengali  Verslou.— The  Bengali,  which  is 
spoken  by  njillioUH  in  the  province  of  Bi^ngul, 
beloiigs  to  the  Indie  branch  oE  the  Aryan  Iiiudiy 
of  iangnugen.  There  exist  many  dialects  of  this 
laiigiuige,  chief  ot  which  ore  the  Standard  and 

1.  Beii'i'ill  Stamhinl   Fersioii.  —  Into   this   lan- 

Kn<ie  a  transbttiuii  was  commenced  by  the  late 
■.  W.  Oarey  {d.  1834).  In  JMOl  (he  New  Teshi- 
meat  was  published  at  SurainpoTo  ;  in  IMDG  the 
second,  and  hj  on  till  iH'Si,  when  ho  was  per- 
mitted to  carry  throngli  the  eighth  e>tition.  In 
l!jlJ2  Carey  coiumeuced  with  the  Old  Testa- 
ment wJiiuh  WHH  completed  in  1809,  Of  the 
Old  L'estament  he  published  Hve  editions,  and 
in  ls:t2  his  last  edition  of  the  Bible  was  pub- 
li-i^ied  at  Serauipore.  It  is  said  that  when  tliis 
last  edition  was  issued,  he  took  a  copy  into  the 
pnlpit  and  said,  "  Lovd,  now  letlest  Thou  Thy 
servant  depart  in  peaue,  because  mine  eyes 
have  seen  Thy  salvation." 

A  second  version  of  the  New  Testament,  pre- 
paroil  by  Mr.  Ellerton,  oE  the  Chiitch  Slission- 
ary  .Society,  was  published  by  the  Calcuttiv  Bible 
Society  in  181H. 

A  third  version  of  the  Bengali  Soriptores  was 
made  by  the  Lite  llev.  Dr.  W.  Yales,  and  his 
Nnw  Testament  was  published  at  Ciklcntta  in 
18;i3.  Asecond  edilion  followed  in  183T,  a  third 
in  lt<39,  and  a  fjiirth  in  1840,  etc.  A  beauti- 
ful eililinn  of  Yates's  New  Testauient,  in  Honian 
lutters,  was  published  at  London  in  J839.  The 
transl.ktion  of  the  Old  Testament  was  completed 
in  1K44,  A  new  edition  of  Tates's  New  Testa- 
ment wfts  published  in  1847,  and  ever  since 
new  editions,  as  revised  by  the  Kev.  Dr.  J. 
Wengur,  were  issaed.  The  latter  also  revised 
Yates's  Old  Testament,  so  that  the  fourth 
edition  o£  the  Yates- Wenger  Bible  was  pab- 
lishnd  in  lH(i7,  the  fifth,  with  references,  in 
1S74,  and  the  sixth  in  187G.  In  editing  this 
edition  Dr.  Wentjef  was  aided  by  Messrs,  EousB 
and  Lewis,  of  the  BaptiKt  Mission,  A  New 
Testament  with  annotations,  in  two  volumes, 
was  pablished,  lb7H-H3, 

In  addition  to  tliese  three  versions,  another 
ysM  coiuiuenoed  by  tlie  Kev.  B.  P.  Greaves,  of 
theCliatuh  Missionary  Society.  His  premature 
death  (d.  1870)  prevented  his  coutinniug  the 
work,  and  only  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  has  been 
puhli'slied  bv  the  British  and  Porejgn  Bible  So- 
ciety at  Calcutta  in  1873.  In  1882  the  Calcutta 
auxiliary  nndertook  the  publication  of  a  tenta- 
tive versionof  the  New  Testament,  made  by  the 
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lte\  C  Bromweitch,  for  twenty  years  a  mis- 
sionary of  the  Chutcli  lliasionary  Society  in 
Bt-ngal,  and  whose  Epistle  to  Bom^iiis  it  had 
already  issued  in  18GT.  In  the  same  year.  1862, 
the  Caloatto  Auxiliary  Bible  Society  published 
an  edition  of  l.OOU  copies  of  the  Gospel  of 
Mark,  transliterated  from  the  common  Bengali 
Ne«  Testament,  accompanied  by  a  key,  Thf 
book  18  intended  for  those  chietly  who  wish  to 
read  Bengali  to  their  servants,   but  who  have 

In  order  to  secure  a  simple,  smooth,  and 
idiomatic  translation  which  wonld  be  acceptable 
to  the  mass  of  the  people,  a  reprei.eiitative  com- 
mittee, composed  ctiieHy  of  BenRati  Christian 
scholars,  was  formed  in  1883.  The  Revision 
Committee  have  thus  far  completed  llie  Gospels 
of  Matthew  and  Mark,  which  were  published. 

2.  IieH!/«(i- .U'wii'iiiriHi.^To  meet  the  wants 
of  ahont  21,(H)U,0UO  of  Mussntmans  of  Lower 
and  Eastern  Bengal,  who,  while  they  read  the 
Bengali  character,  speak  a  dialect  ot  the  Ben- 
gali language  mingled  with  foreign  terms  end 
words,  the  Calontta  Auxiliary  Bible  Society 
published  in  18Gu  the  Gospel  of  Luke,  under 
the  care  of  the  Bav,  J.  Paterson,  of  the  London 
Missionaiy  Society.  In  185ti  the  Gospel  of  John 
was  issued,  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Falerson,  un- 
der the  care  of  the  Bev.  S.  J.  Hill,  also  of  tlie 
London  Missionary  Society,  Up  to  18G3  the 
Calcutta  Auxiliary  bad  issued,  iu  this  mixed 
tongue,  the  four  Gospels  and  Acts,  Genesis, 
Psidms,  and  Isaiah,  For  a  time  the  work  of 
translating  otlier  parts  of  the  Soriplnres  into 
this  dialect  was  suspended,  when  it  was  re- 
sntned  again  in  1870  and  a  new  translation  of 
the  Gospel  of  Luke,  edited  by  the  Bev.  J.  E. 
Payne,  of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  waa 
issued  at  Calcutta,  In  the  same  year  the  Ittv. 
J.  B.  Ellis,  of  the  Baptist  Society,  edited  a  new 
translation  of  Matthew  for  the  Bible  Transla- 
tion Society.  A  revised  edition  of  the  Gospel 
of  Matthew  was  issued  by  the  Calcutta  Anxiliary 
in  1887.  The  British  and  Foreign  Bible  So- 
ciety  disposed  up  to  March  31st,  1889,  of  copies 
of  (he  Scriptures,  in  parts  or  in  whole,  as  fol- 
lows :  In  Bengali  proper,  1,180,016  ;  in  Bengali, 
with  Koiiian  type,  4,020  ;  in  Bengali,  with  Eng- 
lish, 2,018  ;  in  Bengal i-Musulmani,  113,060,  or 
of  1,308,120  portions  of  Scriptures. 

{Specimen  Verses.  John  3  :  16.) 
t*^%^ir5t»tWiIMrTiJni5(fl^'»rsFR,  t^'^'Pltil 

«l?sn  wn  feSf  ^  ^irt  ^tro  ®^  113  t 

Renanfi  Ishwar  jagatcr  prati  eman  dayll 
karilen,  je  fipanflr  advvUIya  Piilrake  piadfin 
karilcn;  tfihfltc  taubar  bishwflskari  pratyek 
jan  naabta  n&  haiy:i  ananta  paiamflyu  pfiibe. 

Bciij^iliiixi,  a  town  of  Barca,  North  Africa, 
on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Sidra.  It 
stands  on  ttie  verge  of  a  large  plain,  sandy  and 
barren  for  nearly  a  wile  from  the  shore,  but  be- 
yond that  liaving  a  fertile  bat  rocky  soil  to  the 
foot  of  the  Cyreoaic  Mountains.  Population, 
7,000,  many  of  whom  are  Jews  and  negro 
slaves.  Chief  occupations  of  the  people  are 
a^ricollure  and  cattle  raisinf-.  No  mission 
work  at  present,  though  the  North  Airica  Mis. 
sion  are  pushing  in  that  direction. 
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goln),  witli  a  cily  of  tiie  ft.iivie  nnnie.  A  slntioa 
of  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  West  Centrtl  ktii-M 
\  and  wife. 
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Bvlll-AdMf  a  town  o!  Egjpt,  province  of 
AsRioLit.  Misi<ion  oat'StHtion  of  the  United 
Presh.vterian  Chnruh  of  Amewcii  (Jtf78)  2  nn 
live  htilpets,  GO  ciinrcL-nieiubent,  GO  SLiiolaia 

Bcnila,  a  city  oC  Corisoo,  ^Vest  Conat  of 
Africa,  u3  utiles  uortli  of  Cotisco  town  £ba 
sion  atation  of  the  Presbjterinu  Clinvcli  North 
1  mUsionnry  and  ^ife,  1  other  liidy,  15  native 
Leipers,  4  oat-stntiona. 

BeiUamlM,  Nathan,  h.  at  Catskill  N  1 
December  14,  1811  ;  reliioveJ  to  Williaioatow  n 
Ua»s  ,  in  1H14  1  graduated  at  'Williams  College 
1h3I  ;  Ktatlied  itt  Auburn  Hud  Andoier  fheo 
iugicnl  Seuiin.iries  ;  attended  medical  lectnres 
in  New  Hiiven  and  Nun-  York.  1834-3o  mar 
i-ied  Miss  Jlaty  G.  Wheeler,  of  New  Yort,  in 
ISAG,  and  embarked  in  Jiiij'  following  as  a  mJii- 
sioniiry  of  the  American  Board  for  Smyrna  and 
Greece.  Atler  suendinR  a  year  and  a  half  at 
Ai^os  he  removed  to  Athens,  where  he  labored 
for  atK  years  chiefly,  bat  not  exclusively,  in 
connection  with  the  piesH,  During  this  iuletval 
he  had  an  interesting  Bibte-uhiHti  attended  by 
from  fifteen  tu  twenty  young  Greeks,  stndenta 
in  the  university  or  gymnasium  of  that  city. 
Two  of  these  wereconverted.  In  18-14,  a  change 
having  been  decided  upon  in  regard  to  the 
"  ■  ■  ■  'le  was  transferred  to  the  Ar- 
1  field,  and  was  atatiouecl  at  Trebizoud. 
Mrs.  Benjitmin's  health  having  failed,  he  re- 
turned to  Aniei'ica  in  lS4o,  and  resigned  his 
connection  with  the  Board.  His  wife's  health, 
liowever,  improved,  and  the  call  being  very 
urgent,  he  returned  in  December,  184T,  to 
Smyrna.  Here  be  labored  chiefty  in  connection 
with  the  Armenian  press.  In  1852  Ihe  mission 
decided  to  remove  the  press  to  Constantinople, 
and  Mr.  Benjamin  removed  thither.  In  ad- 
dition to  his  work  with  the  press  he  preached 
statedly  in  Greek  to  a  small  congregation  at 
Pera.  He  was  also  the  treasurer  of  the  mission, 
vbicll  office  involved  a  great  amount  of  labor 
and  responnibility.  On  January  12th  he  was 
attacked  with  what  seemed  to  be  a  severe  cold, 
but  which  soon  developed  into  a  serious  illness 
resnlting  in  his  death,  January  2Tth,  1855.  He 
was  greatl.v  beloved  by  his  missionary  friends. 
The  whole  native  Protestant  community 
mourned  at  the  news  of  his  death,  and  the  for- 
eign residents  manifested  the  deepest  sym- 
pathy. The  chapel  was  crowded  at  the  funeral 
services,  which  were  partly  in  English  and 
partly  in  Armenian.  The  Protestant  Armenian 
brethren  insisted  on  the  privilege  of  carrying 
with  tlieir  own  hands  the  coffin  to  the  hurial- 
place,  a  mile  distant.  The  chaplain  of  the 
English  Embassy,  by  particular  request,  read 
the  funeral  service. 

Beniiell,  Cephas  ^-  »*  Homer,  K.  Y., 
March  20tli,  1804.  When  tour  years  of  age 
he  had  a  fall,  which  made  him  permanently 
lame.  At  the  age  of  thirteen  he  was  appren- 
ticed to  a  printer,  and  at  twenty  wns  engaged 
to  superintend  the  publication  of  the  Bnpli^l. 
Begister,  In  connection  with  that  publication 
he  established  a  job  printing  office  in  Utica,  to 
which  was  added  a  book. store,  which  was  very 
tmooeasfnl.     In  1827  he  wrote  to  Br.  Davis,  of 


Philadelphia  that  be  thought  the  Burmese 
Bible  mi^ht  be  printed  in  Auierica,  and  offered 
his  serMi.es  should  the  plan  be  considered 
practicable  Dr.  Bolles,  Secretary  of  the  Mis. 
sionarv  Societj  in  Boston,  visited  Uliea  to  con- 
fer wiih  111  Bennett.  The  plan  was  not  con- 
sidered ftasille,  but  Dr.  Bolles  advised  him  to 
offer  himself  to  the  Society  to  go  out  as  its  mis- 
sionary prinltr.  He  was  appointed  in  1828, 
wide  I  Slav  2id,  1823,  reaching  Coicntla  Otilo- 
ber  blh  and  Mouluieiu,  January  14th,  18^U, 
with  his  printing- pi  esses.  He  commenced  at 
once  the  printing  of  tracts,  for  which  the  de. 
maud  in  the  early  history  of  the  mission  was 
very  great  In  1832  he  began  to  print  the 
Burmese  Scriptures,  and  as  superintendent  of 
the  mission  press  in  Bnruah  for  more  than  half 
a  centurv  he  was  pemiitled  to  print  the  Bible 
m  three  languages— the  Burmese,  trnnslaled  by 
Dr  Judson  the  Sgaii  Karen,  tninslated  by  Dr. 
Mason  and  the  I'wo  Karen,  by  Bev.  D.  L. 
Brayton,  and  also  the  New  Testament  in  the 
t^han  language.  From  the  press  under  his  care 
were  sent  forth  more  than  200,(100,(100  of  Scrip- 
tures, tracts,  and  religious  and  educational 
books  in  all  the  dialects  of  Burmah.  Be  waa 
not  only  a  printer,  but  a  preacher  of  the  Gos- 

Eel,  having  been  ordained  to  the  ministry  by 
is  brethren  of  the  mission,  nnd  in  the  inleT- 
vals  of  his  work  as  a  printer  he  labored  as  aa 
evauKelist.  The  yi^ar  1834  he  spent  in  Ban. 
goon,  then  under  Burman  rnle,  preaching  and 
distribuling  tracts.  When  in  Tavov,  whither 
he  went  in  1837  to  frint  the  Karen  Bible,  and 
where  he  remained  till  his  return  in  I85T,  he 
spent  much  of  the  cold  season  in  the  jungles, 
among  the  heathen  and  the  native  Christians. 
In  these  towns  he  visited  all  the  Tavoy  and 
Mergui  districts.  His  deep  interest  in  the 
educational  work  of  missions  led  him,  in  the 
early  part  of  his  residence  in  Moulmein,  to  take 
charge  of  the  government  school  for  two  and  a 
half  yearn.  To  him  chiefly  is  due  the  fonnding 
of  the  Burmah  Bible  and  Tract  Society,  and 
through  his  influence  its  operations  were  en- 
larged by  the  recent  vernacular  school-book  de- 
partments. He  was  also  much  engaged  in  the 
English  church  in  Rangoon.  Mr.  Bennett  was 
taken  serionsly  ill  in  July,  1885,  but  rallied,  so 
that  hopes  were  entertained  of  his  recovery. 
Early  in  November  he  had  a  relapse,  and  on  the 
Jfith  he  passed  away  in  the  eighty-second  year 
of  his  age,  after  fifty-six  years  of      "a  "  n 

Beiioob,  a  town  of  Central  E  n    he 

southern  part  of  the  province  of  A  J 

sion  ont-statioa  of  the  United  Pr  by  an 
Church  of  Ameiiua  (1875)  ;  5  nat  e  w  ke  s 
22  church-members.  2  schools,  45  s  h    ars 

Bcrar,  a  province  of  Central  Ind  a  na  s 
ing  chiefly  of  a  fertile  valley  lying  east  and  west 
between  the  Sfttpura  range  on  tlie  north  and 
the  Ajanta  range  on  the  souDi.  Its  length  from 
east  to  west  is  150  miles,  and  its  breadth, 
about  140.  Its  limits  of  N.  latitude  are  19° 
2B'  and  21°  40',  and  of  E,  longitude  76°  and  79' 
13'.  It  touches  the  central  provinces  on  the 
north  nnd  east,  Bombay  Presidency  on  the  west, 
and  the  Nizam's  dominions  on  the  south, 
Arfa,  17,700  square  miles.  Population,  2,072,- 
673.  It  is  drained  by  the  branches  of  the  Tapti 
Eiver.  It  enpya  a  regular  raintail  of  sufficient 
copiousness  to  ensure  fertility,  and  is  one  of 
the   most  Important  of  all  the  cotton-growing 
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districts  of  India,  besides  prodneing  groins  and 
oil  Beads.  Bolli  iron  iiud  coal  are  found  in  the 
aaatera  part  of  Barar,  but  aa  yet  comparatively 
little  Irna  been  doao  toward  woikiug  tlie  mines 
where  they  ocuar.  Ila  inhabitants  are  chiefly 
Hindus  (over  90  pet  cent),  belonging  principally 
to  the  Marathi- speaking  branch,  and  to  the  in- 
dustrious castes  or  ngricutturists.  The  remain- 
ing 10  per  cent  of  the  popnlation  is  divided  np 
iimong  Mohammedans,  Jains.  Patsis.  and  Chris- 
tlans.  the  Mnhammednns  alone  tmnibering  over 
187,000  <,i  these.  There  are  several  aboriginal 
tribes  (oaud  in  Berar,  mostly  belonging  to  the 
Bliil  and  Oond  families.  About  12  per  cent  of 
the  population  of  Bernr  is  found  in  towns  of 
5,000  inhabitants  oc  more  each.  Of  such  towns 
there  are  34  ;  2  of  these  (Ellichpnr,  20.728,  and 
Amraoti,  23.550)  contain  over  20,000  people 
each  ;  8  others  vary  from  10,000  to  20,000  each. 
Over  2,500,000  of  the  popnlation  are  unable 
either  to  read  or  write.  In  1881  a  little  over 
30.(100  (35C  being  females)  were  nnder  instruc- 
tion. The  political  relations  of  Berar  are  very 
peculiar.  N,-)minally  it  is  a  part  o£  that  great 
Mohammedan  state  in  Central  India  subject  to 
the  Nizam  of  Haidarabad,  find  popularly  spoken 
of  as  the  "  Nizam's  Dominions,"  or  "  The  Mo- 
galai  "  But  daring  the  wars  and  chaos  of  tlie 
laiter  part  of  the  last  oentncy  the  Nizam  agreed 
to  assist  the  Eogliah  with  Iroops  put  into  the 
field  nt  hill  own  expense.  His  government  was 
in  disorder,  however,  bis  finances  deranged, 
And  he  had  not  wherewith  to  meet  the  demands 
thu:4  caused.  Once  and  again  the  English  Gov. 
ernment  came  to  his  relief  with  loans.  Thus  a 
daht  grew  np  which  he  was  unable  to  cancel. 
Iin.Uly,  in  1853,  n  treaty  was  mode  by  which 
the  English  Government  agreed  to  continue  in 
bis  service  a  certain  body  of  soldiers,  and  the 
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1,  t  „es  o  J  js  b  gher  degree  of  material 
fortune! 

Berar  has  not  tlius  for  been  the  scene  of  mis- 
sionary operations  to  the  extent  which  the 
density  of  its  population  and  the  opportunities 
which  it  affords  for  persistent  and  successful 
work  would  seem  to  demand.  One  or  two 
"faith  missions"  have  been  established  in  the 
province,  at  Elliohpur  and  Bassim. 

Barber  Race.— As  to  the  origin  ana  im- 
port of  the  name  of  this  most  ancient  North 
African  race  there  ia  some  diversity  of  opinion. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  first  used  by  the  Arab 
writers  of  the  second  century  to  designate  Ihe 
Libyans  of  Herodotus  Some  suppose  it  to 
bave  been  derived  from  Verves,  as  found  in  Ihe 
ancient  Roman  geography  of  Mauritania.  By 
others,  with  mora  reason,  it  is  suppoaed  to  be 


but  a  modification  of  Barbari,  a  term  which 
came  from  theAr^au  or  Sanscrit,  through  the 
Greek  or  Latin,  to  denote  one  who  was,  to  the 
Aryan  or  Greek,  a  foreigner,  or  one  speaking  a 
langnage  to  them  unknoB  n.  This  accords  with 
the  fact  that  the  word  Berber  is  not  known  to 
the  Berbers  as  a  national  appellation.  They 
call  themselves  Amiizil^,  the  Free.  They  are 
sometimes  spoken  of  as  descended  front  the 
Libyans,  or  at  least  as  closely  related  to  them. 
Arab  wrilcrs  represent  Ihejli  as  having  come 
from  Canaan  previous  to  the  days  of  Joshna. 
From  their  langni^e,  customs,  and  pliysical 
type  they  are  adjudged  by  some  as  afflJiated 
with  the  Seniitics  ;  though  others,  as  Dr.  Cast, 
prefer  to  group  them  as  being  originally  Hamit- 
ic.  Where  they  have  come  iu  contact  with 
other  races  or  tongues,  as  the  Semitic,  Negro, 
or  other  families,  they  have  been  more  or  Jess 
affected  by  tliem  ;  where  they  have  lived  by 
themselves  in  comparative  seclusion,  as  in  the 
oascB  of  tlie  desert,  they  have  remained,  in 
both  race  and  speech,  comparatively  pure.  Ac- 
cording to  the  able  writer  jast  naniert.  Dr.  Cuat, 
"  The  Berber  or  Amazirg  is  still  at  tlie  present 
day  in  various  shades  and  degress  of  intermiK- 
ture,  ethnological,  linguistic,  and  religious,  with 
Arab  and  Negro,  the  staple  tmd  principal  stock 
of  the  whole  population  of  North  Africa  from 
the  Mediterranean  to  the  extreme  southern  limit 
of  the  Sahara."  The  race  may  be  divided  into 
eight  or  ten  tribes  or  groups,  chiefly  according 
to  the  shades  of  difference  in  the  language  or 
dialects  they  use  ;  though  the  parent  of  all,  the 
old  Libyan,  as  known  to  the  Romans  aniong  the 
NumidiaoH  and  their  cognates,  is  now  obsolete. 
The  old  GuancU-Berber,  or  Libyan  as  spoken 
by  ilie  original  inhabitants  of  the  Canary  I^ands, 
evidently  a  colony  from  the  Amaziig,  is  also  ex- 
tinct. The  present  home  of  the  Berber  race  has 
ts  centre  chiefly  in  the  Barbory  States,  espe- 
ially  around  the  Atlas  Mountains.  Indeed, 
vhat  are  called  the  Barbary  States  might  better 
be  called  the  Berbery,  deriving  their  nnme,  as 
they  do,  from  the  name  of  tbe  people  w-lio  occu- 
py them. 

The  aborigines  of  Morocco  have  been  divided 
nto  the  Arab-Berbers  and  the  Shiius,  or  Shel- 
loohs.  The  former  inhabit  tbe  northern  parts 
of  the  great  Atlas  range,  live  in  a  cheap  kind  of 
hu^  covered  with  mats,  though  in  the  plains 
they  build  of  wood  and  clay,  and  have  villages. 
They  live  chiefly  upon  their  cattle  and  sheep, 
nd  make  use  of  mules  and  donkeys.  Their 
omplexion  ia  light,  tbe  Uait  of  many  is  fair, 
their  beard  scant.  They  are  well-built,  sirong, 
active,  bold,  and  often  at  war  with  their  i.eigh- 
bors.  These  and  the  Shilus  nnmber  about 
4.0O0.0O0,  or  half  the  population  of  the  Morocco 
Empire.  Their  dress  is  scant,  consisting  chiefly 
of  a  jacket  and  trouseis,  and  sometimes  a 
blanket.  The  other  Morocco  tribe,  ihe  Sliilus, 
speaking  the  Shilha  dialect,  occupy  tbe  southern 
part  of  Morocco,  together  with  the  regions  west 
of  the  Atlas  range.  These  are  of  a  smaller 
make  and  darker  complexion,  more  civilized 
and  powerful  than  ihe  northern  Berbers.  They 
work  at  trades  and  cultivate  the  iand,  are 
patriarchal,  hospitable,  live  in  houses  made  of 
stone  and  morlar.  and  have  villages  and  towns 
surrounded  by  walla  and  towers.  They  claim 
to  have  descended  from  tbe  aborigines  of  the 
country,  and  call  themselves  Amazirg.  The 
Kabyles  of  Algeria,  who  sppak  the  Kabnil  dia- 
lect, come  nearest  to  the  Nnmidian,  and  con- 
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sist  o£  the  hnnly  mountnineera  on  the  slopes  of 
Jurjutn.  Tliey  uomprUe  a  confederation  of 
tribsfl  and  apenk  a.  variety  of  iliiileets,  are  given 
to  agricultural  parsviits,  and  dwell  in  vilifies. 
Those  who  dwell  nuiong  the  mountains  have 
large  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats,  and  because  of 
their  seclusion  fr.iui  Arab  admlxtuia  have  tlie 
purast  dialeet.  Tliey  have,  under  the  French, 
a  fine  order  o(  repnblican  government.  Tliey 
are  a  fine  race,  hospitable  and  kind.  The 
Mzab  Kabyles  occupy  the  extreme  south  of 
Algeria,  but,  having  great  commercial  enler- 
priss,  are  foond  everywhere.  They  are  llohaiii- 
medandissenters.  glad  to  g£t  the  Bible  in  Arabic. 
The  Shaniba  Kabyles.  a  predatory  tribe,  dwell 
on  the  confines  of  the  Sahara.  The  Tuwarik, 
another  group  of  Berbers,  are  nomadic  in  their 
habits,  and  extend  from  Algeria  to  Bornu  and 
Timbuctu.  Twenty  years  before  the  Christian 
era  a  governor  of  the  Komitn  province  of  Africa 
lad  an  army  against  this  then  lis  now  uacon- 
cmeced  tribe.  The  inhabitants  of  Ghadaiiiis  of 
Tripoli,  at  home  and  by  themaelves,  speak  the 
Ohadamsi,  a  dialect  of  the  Berbers  ;  but, with 
the  Arabs,  the  Arabic  ;  with  the  Tmvarik,  the 
Tamaskeh,  and  with  their  negro  slaves,  the 
Hau.ua.  There  is  n  mined  tribe,  Arabic -Berber, 
called  the  Senegal,  living  on  the  north  banks 
of  the  Senegal  River.  They  are  partly  nomadic, 
partly  settled,  and  make  a  living  by  collecting 
gum  for  the  merchants  at  marts  along  Ihe 
river.  Going  to  the  other  extreme  of  the  Berber 
realm,  we  find  another  Berber  tribe  dwelling  at 
Siwah,  the  oasis  of  Jupiter  Ammon.  on  the  con- 
fines  o£  Egypt.  That  their  own  home  dialect 
should  be  found  lo  have  a  clear  affinity  with  the 
Berber  helps  to  show  how  broad  is  the  territory 
the  Berbers  have  occupied  ;  also  how  remark- 
able that  their  language  should  have  withstood 
so  well  the  hard  pressure  of  other  tongues  for 
more  thivn  tliree  thousand  years. 

As  to  the  religion  of  the  Berbers,  their  pagan, 
faitli  is  nearly  extinct.  Some  o£  them  seem  to 
have  accepted  the  Jewish  or  the  Christian  re- 
ligion in  the  centciries  gone  by,  at  least  lor  a 
time.  But  at  present  they  generally  profess 
the  Mobamniodan  faith,  though  many  of  them 
know  but  little  of  it.  And  yet  they  are  not 
lacking  in  bigotry  and  lanaticisni,  as  the  bitter 
opposition  and  persecution  lo  which  converts 
to  the  Christian  faith  are  subject  afford  sad 
proof.  But  tor  all  tbis  the  Christian  worker, 
having  goo  J  success  Dmong  them,  is  encourt^jed 
to  go  on.  The  way  is  open  for  the  entrance  of 
the  Gospel,  and  the  call  is  load  for  more  and 
more  missionaries.  Rev.  Mr,  and  Mrs.  Pearse, 
independent  missionary  pioneers,  Lave  been 
doing  good  work  for  some  ten  years  in  Algeria, 
especially  among  the  Kabyles,  The  Xorth 
African  mission,  numbering  some  forty  mis- 
sionaries, including  ladies,  is  working  for  all  the 
Berber  races  and  Arabs  from  Morocco  to  Tripoli  ; 
and  besides  these  there  are  at  lea.st  forty  mnre 
workers,  either  independent  or  connected  with 
other  societies,  and  these  eighty  are  praying 
for  eighty  more.  Rev.  E.  F.  Baldwin,  of  Moga- 
dor,  Morocco,  and  others,  together  with  con- 
verted natives,  make  preaching  tours  far  to  the 
soutJi,  and  speak  of  having  much  success,  to- 
gether with  mnch  opposition,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  in  Morocco  and  in  the  desert. 

Berber  Temlon.— The  Berber  belongs  to 
the  Hamitio  group  of  African  langn^es,  and  is 
spoken  by  the  inhabitants  of  Algeria  and  Tu- 
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nisia,  West  Africa.  The  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society  published  at  London,  in  J833,  ihe 
first  twelve  chapters  of  the  Gospel  of  Luke  from 
ft  MS.  bought  by  Mf.  Hodgson,  American  con- 
sul at  Algiers,  tor  the  aboio  society,  anil  wliieh, 
contained  the  fourGospels  .iml  Genesis.  Only 
250  copies  were  thus  far  disposed  of. 
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Bcrlficc,  a  citv  in  British  Guiana,  Sonih 
America,  on  Ibe  liVrbiee  liiv^r.  A  station  of 
the  Wesley  an  Jlethodiat  Jlissionarj  Sociel.v, 
founded  in  1853  and  working  auiong  white  am'- 
colored  people,  coolies  and  Chinese,  etc.  But 
though  many  are  baptized  every  year,  the  con- 
gregation does  not  increase  very  much,  as  Ihe 
popnlation  is  in  a  state  of  perpetual  fluctuation, 
going  and  coming. 

Bcrcn,  a  town  in  Southwest  Cape  Colony, 
Sonth  .\frica,  southwest  of  Gnadendal,  between 
Stellenbosch  and  Caledon.  It  is  a  pleasant 
town,  well  supplied  111111  water.  A  station  of 
the  Moravians,  occupied  in  1HC5,  when  the  over- 
crowding of  Gnadendal  made  it  necessary  Jor 
some  of  the  people  to  go  off  and  form  a  colony  -, 
and  HS  some  of  the  converts  were  among  this 
nnmber,  a  new  congregation  -was  formed  iit 
Berea.  At  present  there  are  at  this  station 
1  missionary  and  his  wife. 

Bcrca,  South  .\trica.  a  town  in  the  Orango 
Free  State,  between  Thaba  Bosigo  and  Mabou- 
lela,  and  southwest  of  C'ana.  Mission  station  of 
the  Paris  Evangelical  Society  (1H43) ;  2  mis- 
sionaries, 2S5  coinmunicants. 

Bcnrclidal,  a  station  of  the  ^loravians  in 
Surinam,  Sonth  America,  between  (ill  and  11)0 
miles  up  the  river  Surinam.  It  is  uitnated  at 
the  foot  of  one  of  two  hills  which  form  the 
"Kate"lo  the  bush  and  hill  country,  through 
■nhicli  the  liver  Surinam  flows.  In  the  year 
1H30  the  village  on  this  estate  was  made  a 
preaehing  station  at  Paramaribo,  and  became  a 
resling-pla'ie  for  missionaries  seeking  to  pene- 
trate the  bush  conntry. 

Bcrliampiir  < Berlin nipnrc,  Brali- 
nia-purli  n  town  in  Orissa,  Sladias,  India, 
ij2o  miles  northeast  of  Madras.  18  miles  soutli- 
west  of  Gatjam  Being  the  principal  town  in 
the  district,  it  has  all  the  public  buildings  of 
importance.  Climate,  unhealthy.  Pojiulation, 
'23,590,  Hindus,  Moslems,  Christiana.  Missiori 
station  of  (he  General  Baptist  Missionary  So- 
ciety |1H2.^)  ;  2  missionaries  and  wives,  3  native 
preachers,  77  churehmembers, 

Bcrhainpur,  a  town  in  Bengal,  India. 
Mission  station  o£  the  L.  M.  S.  ;  2  missionaries 
and  wives,  2  female  missionaries,  1  native  or. 
dained  preacher,  2o  churcli-meml>erH,  4f,7  schol- 
ars. Also  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
(North),  IT.  S.  A.;  1  missionary  and  wife,  19 
church -mem  hers,  HIO  Sabbath  scholars. 
Berlin  Dlisslonary   Soeicty,  —  Head- 
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The  full  name  of  this  soojety  is 
zur  Befurderuuf;  der  evangelise 
nnter  den  Heiden"  (Sooiaty  for 
of  Evangelicftl  Missions  among  H 

While  the  orgauizatioit  ilates  pio  m 

year  1H24,  the  history  of  tha  foun 
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originator  of  the  mission  movem  Be 

was  Pastor  Jilnicfce{1748-I8a7).     H       b  ro 
as  well  m  that  of  the  times  in.    b        h 
and  worked,  rendered  the  undertnk    g 
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Junicke  was  bom  in  Berlin  of  it  h  m        p 
entage,  and  was  by  trade  a  we  H 

versity  troinii^  was  at  Leipzig,  p  p 
which  was  secured  privately  and  with  uumer- 
ons  interruptions.  From  1779  lie  was  in  charge 
of  the  Bohemian  parisli  Berlin-Bixdorf.  The 
period  in  wbicU  his  pastorate  fell  was  one  of 
sn.d  irreligioa  within  the  ehurch,  as  well  as  of 
merited  scorn  for  religious  matters  on  the  part 
of  those  beyond  it.  Against  the  prevalent  senti- 
meat  Jilnicke  took  a  deoided  stand  ;  he  was  of 
a  violent,  rash  temperament,  which  occasioned 
especially  pronounced  opposition.  On  tlie 
other  hand,  the  rare  Christian  hnmility  with 
which  he  recc^nized  and  confessed  his  weak- 
ness was  regarded  us  an  additional  weakness, 
and  brought  with  it  mocking  and  scorn.  His 
lioiiest  though  often  rude  earnestness,  however, 
won  for  him  a  few  supporters  who  aided  him  in 
various  charitable  enterprises.  He  founded  in 
1805  a  Bible  society,  which  has  developed  into 
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compelled,  from  flnanciul  Iohbcb,  to  discontinue 
his  nid,  and  so  within  the  year  1800  .liinicke  as- 
sumed the  whole  charge  of  the  school,  having 
lit  the  time  just  47  Thaler  on  hand.  Other  sup- 
porters came  to  his  help  ;  the  English  societies, 
under  which  some  of  the  luissiouaries  were 
working,  subscribed  ;  from  varions  oiUes  of 
Germany  snuill  contributions  were  received,  so 
the  work  could  be  further  prosecnted. 

The  modest,  almost  secret  character  of  the 
work  continued  till  about  1820,  when  royal  sup- 
port was  received,  and  the  work  became  more 
public.  In  1S23  the  Mission  Seminary  devel- 
oped into  the  "Berlin  Missionary  Society," 
whose  "only  purpose"  was  "to  extend  the 
knowleilge  of  Christ  among  the  heathen  and 
other  unenlightened  peoples." 

In  the  same  year  another  enterprise  w-as  be- 
gan, very  similar  in  purpose,  but  independent 
of  that  of  Jiinicke.  Neander,  induced  by  the 
great  success  attending  missionary  undertakings 
in  other  lands,  and  encouraged  also  by  confer- 
ences with  friends,  issued  on  appeal  for  cou- 


e  organization  of  a 
p  te      ere  sent  to  the  king 

for  approval,  which  followed  in  May,  with  the 
su|i^estion  that  the  mission  work  would  prob- 
ably be  better  forwarded  if  the  society  should 
unite  witii  the  institute  conducted  by  JSnicke. 
This  had  already  been  attempted,  but  had 
failed  ;  the  management  of  the  seminary  was  at 
that  time  in  the  hands  of  Janicke's  son-in-law, 
liilckert,  whose  objections  to  the  proposed 
union  could  not  be  overcome.  The  two  organi- 
zations, therefore,  existed  side  by  side  for  sev- 
eral years.  ilSaicke  died  in  1827,  and  a  com- 
mittee, of  which  iEilckert  was  the  bead,  was 
appointed  to  take  cliai^e  of  the  seminary. 
I^ter,  at  the  king's  direction,  the  six  went  over 
to  the  new  society,  leaving  RUckert  alone  and 
unable  to  support  his  school,  which  was  conse- 
quently given  up,  after  it  had  done  (lie  grand 
work  of  training  eighty  missionaries  who  had 
gone  into  various  parts  of  the  mission  field. 
The  transfer  of  the  Jlanaging  Committee  was 
ccompanied  with  the  transfer  of  the  GOO  Thaler 
that  constituted  the  royal  contribution.  Tiio 
present  missionary  society  can  therefore  claim 
to  be  the  legitimate  heir  of  Janicke's  work. 

The  new  organization  began,  as  did  the  old, 
with  the  aim  to  raise  funds  for  other  societies, 
nd  this  purpose  is  fixed  in  the  name  selected 
for  it.  The  societies  lobe  assisted  were  those 
(ready  mentioned  as  receiving  the  contribution 
f  1833,  But  this  work  at  second  hand  was 
oon  found  insufficient ;  more  important  still 
was  the  training  of  men.  First  a  few  were  sent 
to  the  seminary  at  Basle  and  there  trained,  but 
t  the  expense  of  the  Berlin  Society.  After- 
ward, patterning  again  after  Janicke's,  the  so- 
iety  started  a  seminary  for  the  training  of  their 
own  men.  This  was  in  1829  ;  the  first  home- 
trained  men  were  sent  out  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year  1834. 

A  second  essential  feature  of  the  work  was 
the  establishment  of  an siliory  societies  through- 
out Germany.     The  first  was  at  Stettin  in  1823. 
The  description  of  the  society  as  it  now  ex- 
ists falls  naturally  into  various  divisions  i 
I.  Tlie  Society  at  JTome. 
The  managing  body  of  the  centiul  society  is 
a  self -perpetuating  committee,    numbering  at 
present  eighteen.     This  has  entire  charge  of  the 
affairs   of  the  society.      It  is   oi^anized   with 
president,  vice-presidents,  treasurer.    The  direc- 
tor and  inspectors  of  missions  are  always  mem- 
bers of  the  committee 

As  is  above  implied  the  chief  home  activity 
of  the  central  organization  centres  in  the  school 
for  training  missionaries  For  admission  to 
this  seminary  the  important  conditions  are  in 
brief  these  First  is  emphasized  the  neoessity 
of  a  fixed  Christian  character ;  maturity  of 
Christian  experience  is  also  requisite;  also  ft. 
H  stedcyGoOgIC 
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first  >eiir  of  resulenoe  m  tJie  Beminnr]  is  proba- 
tionary. Tlia  whole  course  it)  willioiit  e?:peDse 
to  the  pnpil.  While  emplojment  willi  snpport 
is  not  guaranteed,  it  is  expected  that  the  mis- 
sionaries will  be  uiaintaiaed  through  their  life- 
time. These  conditions  assume  tlint  whatever 
theological  edncation  ia  required  will  be  secured 
in  the  seminary  itself.  This  has  been,  with 
short  exceptions,  the  practice  from  the  first.  It 
is,  of  course,  a  midway  plan  between  the  send- 
ing ont  of  university  Itnined  men  and  of  Inj 
preachers  ;  and  its  continuance  has  been,  not  a 
-question  of  tradition,  but  the  resultof  close  ob- 
servation and  experiment.  At  various  times 
the  matter  has  been  fully  discnssed.  For  e:<' 
ample,  the  first  director  of  the  school  withdrew 
l>ecanse  of  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
.aaoant  of  theological  training  desirable ; 
again,  in  1B3G.  two  members  of  the  committee 
xetired  becanse  they  preferred  less  training  than 
vus  Bltempteil  in  the  seminary.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  1850  a  new  plan  was  tried,  according 
to  which  the  seminary  was  to  be  but  the  place 
for  special  preparation  for  distinctively  mission 
work,  while  a  general  theolt^ical  training  for 
the  ministry  was  required  as  a  condition  o(  en. 
trance  to  the  institution  ;  at  the  same  time  those 
nho  were  de-<titute  of  that  training  were  ad- 
mitted, not  as  candidates  for  positions  as  mis- 
sionaries proper,  but  as  attaches  of  the  mission 
stations  in  other  equally  necessary  relations. 
This  innovation  was  of  short  duration,  for  the 
candidates  are  chiefly  from  the  working  classes, 
and  it  waa  found  impossible  to  insist  that  they 
should  secure  a  university  training,  witli  all  its 
expenses  and  inducements  to  apply  it  to  obtain- 
ing  positions  at  home.  So  in  1857  the  present 
order  was  introduced,  being  practically  a  return 
to  tlieptevious  arrangement. 

The  course  of  slndy  extended  formerly  over 
tonr,  now  over  five  years-  The  old  Janicke 
school  course  ia  described  by  the  founder  him- 
self in  1820  OS  comprising  the  applied  sciences, 
English  (doubtless  occasioned  by  the  service 
under  the  English  societies  and  in  English  ter- 
ritory), Latin,  tireek,  and  Hebrew,  dogmatics 
and  bomiletice,  music  and  drawing.  The  pres- 
ent arrangement  as  to  the  study  of  languages  is. 
in  the  first  year,  Latin;    in  the  second,  Gi-eek 
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g  the  course  the  Old  Testament  is  read 
yii  once,  the  New  four  times,  in  the  gen- 
evening  devotional   exercises  ;  these  con- 
s         >e  readings  are  conducted  by  the  ofi^icers 
he  seminary,  and  are  made  an  iuipoitant 
ea  lie  of  the  daily  life.     To  genei'al  historical 
ction  is  addt-d  charcli  history,  and  ehpc- 
the  history  of  missions.    Theologj' proper, 
omiletics  bave  their  share  of  nt- 
our  daily,  as  well  as  two  aftcr- 
i«  devoted  to  practical  manual 
bo  lemonllily  examinations  through 

h         ur  da  final  exaniinalion  before  a 

CO  ng  of  the  director,  a  member  of 

and  o  clerical  niember  ol  tha 
tee  This  final  test  is  held  before  the 
last  half  year,  which  tiuia  is  devoted  to  some  in- 
struction in  mciii-ine  and  pedagogics.  Tlie 
entire  choice  of  the  seminary  is  in  the  hands 
of  a  director,  who  was  up  to  1H(15  styled  inspec- 
tor ;  he  is  aided  by  two  assistants,  who  are  now 
called  inspectors  ;  these  must  he  ordained  min- 
isters. Tho  directors  have  been  :  l!^9,  Hdler  ; 
1H33,  Zeller;  1834,  Sohuttge  ;  1U4,  Blech  ; 
1850,  Mohlniann;  1857,  Kallmann  ;  ISfiS,  Wange- 
manu,  who  holds  liie  office  at  present.  Tha 
number  of  students,  according  to  the  report  of 
188!),  is  ST.  October  is  the  time  of  admittance, 
and  of  sending  to  the  mission  field. 

The  headquarters  of  the  society  are  at  the 
Mission  House,  which  is  also  the  seminary 
building.  The  first  building  was  occupied  in 
1S38,  and  with  odditions  at  various  times  served 
until  1873,  when  a  new  commodious  Tiuitding 
was  erected  in  a  beautiful  location  in  Ihe  east- 
ern part  of  the  city  (Georgenkirchstrasse  ?0), 
where  it  stands  in  the  midst  of  a  smalt  garden 
and  apposite  an  extensive  jiark.  The  old  build- 
jng  in  another  part  ot  the  eily  rfmaias  devoted 
to  charitable  uses.  The  expense  of  mainlain- 
ing  the  bouse,  embracing  salaries  of  teacher, 
cost  of  board  and  of  administrallon,  amounts 
lo  about  one-sixth  of  the  whole  expeudi lares. 

The  6'*'''*'^  Pi""t  "^  ''i«  funds  necessary  for 
the  support  of  the  society  is  furnished  by 
the  auxiliary  unions.  A  draft  for  statutes  of 
such  society  declares  the  purpose  to  be  exten- 
sion of  information  about  the  missiou  work, 
and  collection  of  funds  for  the  central  organi- 
zation. Each  union  has  a  committee  of  at  least 
three,  vacancies  being  filled  by  election  frcm 
among  Ihe  members  of  ihe  union.  Every  regu- 
lar contributor  is  a  member.  The  number  of 
these  unions  is  now  308  ;  up  (o  18J2,  GO  had 
been  founded  ;  during  the  next  twenty  years. 
175  ;  and  since  then  but  compamtively  few,  the 
ground  being  already  well  occupied.  They  are 
scattered  through  the  diflerent  provinces  of  the 
kingdom  :  in  Brandenburg,  75  ;  in  Pomerania, 
04  ;  in  (province)  Prussia,  12  ;  Posen,  25  :  Si- 
lesia, -5G  :  Saxony,  G5  ;  in  Berlin  itself.  C.  Of 
late  years  five  have  been  established  in  South 
Africa.  The  annual  meelings  of  these  unions 
are  inspiring  popular  gnlherings,  with  proces- 
sions and  decorations,  aildresses  and  the  like. 
La  ely  a  system  of  provincial  leagues  has 
proposed,  which  shall  hold  a  middle  place 
en  the  central  and  the  braneh  organiza- 

confessioual  position  of  the  society  de- 

rv     notice.     The  statutes  include  in  the  staie- 

of  the  principles  which  lay  at  its  founda- 

his  clause  :  "  The  fraternal  co-operation 

angelical  Christians  of  all  confessions,  who 

a  devotional  way.      have  preached  the  Word  according^to  (be  Scrip- 
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nitliont  huntRn  tiililitions  and  without 
r  unesssntisil  differeneea  of  opioion, 
>r  Cliclalelldom  much  friiitf  al  territory 
among  tlie  Ueittlien  peoples."  This  principle 
bus  been  in  apiiit  the  laling  one  in  the  woik 
froia  the  first,  but  nut  witliont  inuidetila  that 
iuies  ecubarnissing  to  the  uoili. 
nore  variation  because  the  cir- 

be  marked  ont.  The  n 
statutes  in  li'iA  conld  ttc 
letter;  in  1833  the  first 
sent  out  were  directed 

the  Ltitberuin  plan. ;  and  very  properly,  for  the 
great  majority  of  the  supporters  were  o£  the 
confession.  la  the  years  foUowiDR  it  was  re- 
peatedly declnred  that  the  symbolic  books  of 
the  Lutheraa  Church  were  the  basis  of  instruc- 
tion in.  the  seminary  next  to  the  Scriptures, 
The  minittterial  rescript  of  1S42,  which  regu- 
lated the  examination  and  ordination  of  the 
Btndenta  by  the  Consistorj-,  directed  that  the 
Augsburg  CDnfessioQ  should  be  the  basis.  The 
instructions  given  to  the  jnissionarics  in  1859, 
and  again  the  revised  rules  oE  1882,  require  oC 
them  that  their  belief  and  teaching  shall  be 
that  of  the  "  canonical  books  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments,  according  to  the  Ai^burg 
(nncluinge:!)  Cantession  and  the  Luther  Cate- 
chism." These  directions  are  not  regarded  as 
being  in  conflict  with  the  principles  of  the 
statutes,  but  were  occasioned  by  the  necessity 
of  the  case.  Instructioii,  church  oi^anization, 
preaching,  must,  if  they  are  to  go  beyond  the 
first  principles,  be  in  accordance  with  some  one 
of  the  great  religious  systems.  In  practice  the 
disputed  points  can  be  kept  in  the  background, 
and  the  spirit  of  the  liberal  principle  that  was 
laid  down  can  be  the  rating  one. 

In  1S50  and  1851,  while,  on  the  one  Lund,  the 
mission  was  taking  on  a  more  confessiuan.!  cliar- 
Bcter,  there  wof  a  movement  on  the  part  o£  a 
minority  of  the  committee  for  a  broader  plat, 
form.  The  majority,  however,  were  against 
suck  abandonment  of  Lutheran  organizations  ; 
the  crisis  was  reached  when  one  of  the  in- 
spectors attempted  to  introduce  ultra-La theran 
ideas  into  the  seminary.  This  was  intolerable 
to  some  of  the  students  and  commitfee  ;  the 
withdrawal  of  the  inspector  upon  his  lapse  to 
the  Separated  Lutheran  party  restored  peace  to 
the  society. 

The  income  of  the  society  at  home  is  entirely 
from  voluntary  contribution,  no  auiiliarj'  bind- 
ing itselE  financially  ;  as  little  compulsion  ia 
there  with  regard  lo  the  individual  members  of 
the  auxiliaries.  The  aim  is  kept  in  view  to 
make  the  stations  self-supportii^,  and  that  not 
only  through  the  bene&cence  of  the  converts, 
but  by  profitable  enterprises  within  the  limits 
of  the  stations. 

The  maximum  expenditnrel  of  the  society  be- 
tween 1823  and  1830  was  2,291  Thaler  ;  between 
1831  and  184(1,  10.879  Thaler  ;  between  1841  and 
1850  37,858  Thaler;  l>etween  1851  and  18G0, 
CI, 779  Thaler  ;  between  1861  and  1869.  7G,374 
Thaler ;  between  1871  and  1880,  97,600  Thnler, 
In  the  last  decade  they  have  risen  above  100,000 
Thaler. 

The  usual  method  of  establishing  a  station 
is  to  acquire  by  purchase  (or  often  by  cession) 
a  property  which  may  not  simply  serve  for  a 
lot  on  which  to  erect  the  buildings  of  the  mission 
proper,  but  will  he  large  enough  to  furnish 
dwellings  for  the  native  converts  who  are  to 
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oonatituto  the  parish.  The  community  thus 
gradually  grows  in  uombers  by  settlement  upon 
mission  land  ;  church  and  dwelling-house  are 
erected  ;  a  school  is  established,  and,  perhaps, 
a  store,  amill,  or  whatever  enterprises  ore  fitting. 
one  aim  in  it  all  being  to  engage  the  natives  in 
some  civilizing  employment.  If  the  size  of  the 
station  warnints  it,  s,  catechist  comes  to  the  aid 
o(  the  missionary  ;  native  he!per.*are  employed  ; 
out-stations  are  opened  Uf,  and  olher  preach- 
ing places  inoddition.  Th.se  in  tmn  are  made 
independent  of  the  original  one  as  their  growth 
or  prospects  warrant.  In  localities  where  there 
are  Ocrman  imuiigrants  as  well  us  natives,  ths 
wcrk  among  the  latter  often  begins  as  a  branch 
of  the  activity  of  the  lormer  in  their  own  chnrch. 

2.  Foreign  tyork. 

a.  Afbica. — The  principal  activity  of  the  so- 
ciety is  ia  Sonth  Africa.  Attempts  have  been 
made  in  other  Qelds,  but  without  special  suc- 
cess, and  they  have  been  abandoned  with  tho 
exception  of  China,  in  which  work  was  hegnn 
in  1882.  The  mission  there  is  still  on  a  small 
scale,  only  one  tenth  as  mucL.  money  guiug 
thither  as  is  expended  for  South  Africa, 

The  field  in  South  Africa  is  organized  in  six 
synods  :  Orange  Free  Stale,  Cape  Colony,  Brit- 
ish Kaffraria.  Natal,  North  Transvaal,  and  South 
Transvaal,  At  the  chief  station  of  each  s; nod 
is  a  snperintendeut  who  has  oversight  of  the 
work  in  his  district.  Thia  systeut  has  been  in- 
troduced since  1P75,  gradually  supplanting  the 
fonner  division  into  conferences.  Reports  are 
published  of  the  number  of  settlers  on  misi^ion 
land,  the  number  of  baptized  perso 
and  infant,  in  the  community,  the  n 
communicants,  and  the  number  of  ec 
dren.  The  number  of  persons  baptizi 
the  year  shows  the  growth,  and  the  whole  l 
ber  of  bap.tized  persons,  the  present  strength 
of  the  station. 

In  the  following  description  of  stations,  which 
can  be  little  more  than  a  catalogue,  the  aim  is 
to  select  for  mention  features  that  are  for  some 
special  reason  of  peculiar  interest.  Hostility, 
indifference,   backsliding  are    matters    of   too 

rehearsed  here. 

The  report  for  1889  gives  the  number  of  sta- 
tions in  South  Africa  as  IT  ;  out-stations.  87  ; 
preaching  stations  in  addition.  152  ;  mission- 
aries ordained.  56  ;  nnordained,  5  ;  other  assist- 
ants, G  ;  native  helpers  paid,  tTi  ;  unpaid.  334. 
Of  these  stations  half  are  in  the  Transvaal. 

The  first  missionaries  were  sent  in  1834,  with 
directions  to  open  wnrk  among  the  Bechuana  ; 
this  was  fonnd  impossible,  and  three  of  the  five 
went  to  what  Is  now  Orange  Free  State,  and 
founded  the  station  Bethany,  Aside  from  the 
difGcultiea  attending  every  mission  in  its  begin- 
ning, arose  troubles  from  change  of  govern- 
ment, and  also  from  disagreement  among  the 
missionaries.  In  1859,  after  twenty-five  years 
of  work,  there  had  been  baptized  156  adults  and 
112  children.  In  that  year,  among  a  population 
of  800,  there  were  85  commanicants.  After  a, 
second  quarter  century,  in  ft  total  of  1,500  on 
mission  gronnd  and  within  reach,  there  were 
7G9  baptized  persons,  342  communicants,  210 
school-children  ;  whole  number  baptized  in  the 
fifty  years,  1,013.  The  present  figures  are,  in 
the  reach  of  the  mission,  1,600  ;  998  baptized  ; 
483  conimnnicanla  ;  13  adults  and  45  children, 
baptized  during  the  year ;  there  are  187  school- 
children.    The  mission  is  more  than  self-anp- 
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porting  nt  present.  A  second  station  is  Pniel, 
foiindud  in  1845  bj-  missionaries  fconi  Bethany. 
In  185"2  the  ehnrchgoers  nnmbered  300,  but 
emigration  to  other  locations  soon  ensued.  In 
1S57  Wiks  the  unrnmit  of  the  prosperity  of  the 
station.  There  were  then  200  baptized  persons 
and  »i  communicants.  In  1863  there  were  but 
30  aommunicautB.  Persistent  elf  orts  were  build- 
ing up  the  work  again  a  little,  when  the  discovery 
oi  diamonds  drew  into  the  locality  a  mass  of  the 
worst  elements.  A  long  strife  with  the  British 
Government  followed  as  to  the  legal  ownership 
o£  the  land  occupied  by  the  station,  and  this 
Btrife,  thongh  decided  favorably  to  the  society, 
had  a  depressing  influence  on  the  work.     There 

baptized  persons  ;  the  number  of  school -children 
is  175.  Adamshoop  was  founded  under  the  pro- 
tection oE  a  friendly  native  family  in  18G7.  and 
has  continued  under  their  patronage  ever  since. 
It  has  GIS  baptized  members  and  3^3  communi- 
cants. Other  stations  in  Ibis  synod  are  Kim- 
berley  (1875),  in  the  midst  of  the  diamond  dis- 
trict ;  Beaconstield  (1885),  in  a  locality  in  Kim- 
berley  designated  for  the  abode  of  the  natives  ; 
Bioemfonteiu  (18T5),  a  mission  station  in  con- 
nection with  a  German  Lutheran  Church. 

In  1837  work  was  begun  in  KaHraria  by  the 
opening  of  a  station  at  Bethel.  It  met  with 
but  little  visible  success  for  several  years.  A 
few  out-atatious  were  opened,  a  school  started, 
a  little  church  built,  when  in  181G  war  inter- 
rupted the  work.  Not  until  about  1857  was  it 
possible  to  renew  it  permanently,  but  even 
from  that  time,  thongh  under  the  sovereignty 
of  a  civilized  nation,  the  woik  was  slow  and  dis- 
couraging, owing  to  the  evils  that  civilization  (?) 
brings  in  its  train.  The  number  of  baptized  et 
present  is  333  ;  oF  cuiumanicants.  130  ;  whole 
number  baptized  iu  the  life  of  the  mission,  541. 
Warthui^  was  n  branch  from  Bethel  in  1854,  on 
the  site  of  the  previous  mission  of  Emmaas, 
which  had  been  destroyed  iu  the  wars  of  the 
preceding  decade.  In  1863  a  church  was  built ; 
a  school  was  soon  opened.  War  interrupted  the 
work  in  1878.  Now  out.stations  are  opened  up, 
and  it  rivals  Bethel  in  number  of  convert. 
The  number  of  baptized  members  is  325.  There 
are  142  communicants.  Fetersbei^  is  a  second 
branch  from  Bethel,  near  King  William's  Town, 
and  was  founded  in  1857.  In  1862  it  received 
a  grant  of  2,000  acres  from  the  English  Govern- 
ment, But  in  spite  of  this  aid  reverses  set  in. 
The  natives  could  not  resist  temptations  from 
the  city  near  by.  On  the  death  of  the  mission- 
ary, in  1873,  his  place  was  not  supplied. 
Heathen  crowded  out  the  Christian  natives  on 
the  stati.in.  The  work  is  now  in  connection 
with  Emdizeni.  This  station  was  founded  in 
1864,  and  is  a  branch  from  the  preceding.  The 
mission  was  slow  in  showing  reHults.  in  1880 
numbering  only  a  few  communicants.  There 
are  now  30  with  75  baptized  persons,  a  total  of 
110  since  1864.  Petersbei^  shows  figures  a 
tride  larger.  Etembeni  was  occupied  in  1868. 
In  1875  a  school  was  started,  but  in  1885  was 
given  up.  For  some  years  the  station  has  been 
in  charge  of  the  missionary  in  Fetersherg,  but 
now  (1889)  has  its  own  supply,  and  the  work  is 
beginning  anew.  The  missions  in  Kaffraria 
thus  remain  the  least  encouraging  of  any  in  the 

In  the  Cape  Colony  Synod  are  seven  stations. 
Zoar  was  the  first  to  be  founded.  1838.  The 
first  missionary  belonged  indeed  to  the  Berlin  So- 
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ciety.  but  the  expenses  of  the  station  were  met 
by  the  South  African  Society.  The  chief  husi- 
ness  at  first  was  to  rescue  the  natives  from  in- 
temperance ;  the  more  special  religions  work 
prr^ressed  quietly  and  earnestly,  until  1842, 
when  the  xuissionarj'  left  (he  service  of  the  Ber- 
lin Society.  The  substitute  wits  even  more  suc- 
cessful, but  the  South  African  Society  was  re- 
luctant to  continue  their  support.  The  pariah 
itself  pledged  500  Thaler  jenrly  to  the  work, 
and  in  this  way  the  missionary  could  remain. 
In  1853  a  new  church  was  dedicated,  erected 
with  great  enthusiasm  by  the  people.  In  order 
to  avoid  complications  It  was  locoteii  upon  land 
owned  by  the  Berlin  Society.  In  connection 
with  the  placing  of  a  crucifix  upon  the  altar  op. 
position  arose  on  the  part  oE  the  (reformed) 
Sonth  African  mission,  and  they  took  posses- 
sion of  the  post  in  185C.  the  Lutheran  mission 
making  Amollenstein  (the  location  of  their 
church)  an  independent  station.  In  18(!7, 
though  not  all  the  people  accepted  the  change, 
Zoar  was  again  taken  possession  of  by  the  Ber- 
lin Society,  and  for  years  mninlained  indepen- 
dently. At  present  the  double  station  is  called 
Amalienstein,  and  reports  1,012  baptized  mem- 
bers, 2,443  in  all  since  the  founding,  and  555 
communicants.  Famine  has  led  to  emigiation 
of  late,  so  that  the  numbers  are  just  now  de- 
creasing. Ladysmith,  a  few  hours  distant,  was 
opened  in  1857,  and  became  in  18GS  an  inde- 
pendent station.  It  has  now  220  com  muni  cauts 
and  440  baptized.  Around  it  several  preaching 
places  have  been  established.  The  establish- 
ment of  Anhalt- Schmidt  in  1860  was  rendered 
possible  by  an  opportune  legacy,  and  by  the 
generous  response  to  the  society's  need  occa- 
sioned by  the  withdrawal  of  the  annual  allow- 
ance of  500  Tlialer  from  tJie  Consistorj'  treasury. 
(This   witbdrnwal    ttos  but   temporary.)     The 

C resent  strengtli  is  300  communicants  and  tiOO 
aptized.  lUversdale  was  adopted  from  .the 
London  Society  in  18C8  ;  it  is  now  self.support- 
ing ;  has  1,318  baptized,  making  2,270  since  1868, 
and  574  coinmunicants.  Hetbertsdale  and  Mos- 
selbay  were  at  first  out-stations  of  Biversilule  ; 
since  1872  and  1873  respectively  they  have  been 
independent.  Laingsburg,  18&3,  is  a  little  vil- 
lage that  sprai^  np  on  the  line  of  the  railway 
northeoBt  from  Cape  Town.     All  three  are  but 

The  six  stations  in  Natal  are  all  small.  Eni- 
maus  wos  opened  in  1847  on  the  borders  of  the 
region  assigned  by  the  English  to  the  native 
inhabitants.  The  religious  stale  of  the  com- 
munity has  been  at  times  cheering,  oftener  un- 
sntisf actor)'.  Material  prosperity  has  also 
varied,  owing  to  war,  adveme  legislation,  lep- 
rosy, and  uncertainty  about  the  title  to  the  land 
ocoujiied.  At  present  there  are  about  200  com- 
municants, 360  baptized,  a  total  of  697  since 
1847.  Though  Emmaus  is  the  residence  of  the 
superintendent  of  the  synod,  Christianenburg 
near  the  coast  is  the  taivest  station.  It  was 
opened  in  1848  as  a  branch  activity  of  the  pas- 
tor of  a  German  church  in  a  German  colony. 
It  has  300  communicants  and  500  baptiz< 


foundation.     Stendal 
founded  in  1860,  and 
106  baptized  persons.     Emangi 
HoFFenthol   (1868),   near    Emnii 
mountains,  have  about  GO 
KOnigsberg,  farther  north, 
1868,  and  has  137 
The  above  enterprises  all 


(1863)  and 
among  the 
i  cants  each, 
'lablished  in 
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period  ot  the  Boeiety.  In  nil  lour  synoda  work 
was  b^ua  before  1850,  and  new  stations  huve 
been  only  tLe  oflslioota  oud  natural  gruntb  of 
the  old.  The  society  had,  up  to  181S,  nork  in 
the  East  Indies,  bat  at  thnt  data  it  wns  aban- 
doned. A  new  tervitoty  seeming  desirable,  it 
wns  floally  decided  to  entei  the  Transvaal, 
This  Held  is  now  the  chief  one  of  the  society. 
The  territory  ia  divided  into  a  north  and  a  south 
Rynod.  In  ISGO  the  slntion  GerlacliHlioop  was 
opened,  but  was  destroyed,  and  the  comv  —  =  '- 
scattered  by  intertribal  wars.  Kliatlolu  v 
next  to  be  estahlished  in  18GI,  but  in  c( 
ivith  other  stations  had  to  bo  abandoned  in 
lain  because  of  native  hostility.  In  IST8  it 
was  opened  again,  and  a  dwelling-house  and 
church  bllilt  upon  land  ceded  to  the  mission 
by  the  government  ;  but  the  title  van  defective, 
and  the  bnildings  were  again  in  188S  aban- 
ddued.  The  next  station  opened,  and  now  by 
far  the  most  important  one  in  the  region,  is 
Ujtsehabeto  (1865)  ;  lUa  place  grew  rapidly  by 
means  of  refugees  from  the  abandoned  stations 
mentioned  above.  The  inhabitants  of  the  mis. 
Sinn  were  required  to  devote  a  part  of  their 
work  and  fruits  to  the  support  ot  the  mission, 
and  they  did  this  gladly.  Church  after  ohuroli 
became  too  small  ;  the  schoolhouse  had  to  be 
enlarged  repeatedly  ;  a  store  and  a  mill  were 
established,  la  1HT3  there  were  1.300  inhabi- 
tants. Owing  to  the  independent  notions  oC 
some  of  the  chiefs,  and  to  the  severe  laws  of  the 
Uoers  in  regard  to  them,  in  18T3  a  large  nnmber 
of  natives  emigrated.  The  mission,  however, 
remained  active  ;  after  the  wars  of  the  Boers 
with  England  and  the  ensuing  peace  they  were 
nninoleBted  by  the  Dutch.  A  printing  estab- 
lishment was  opened,  various  ont-stations  were 
established,  and  a  seminary  for  training  help- 
ers. Atpresent  there  are  1.338  communicants, 
'2,1:53  baptized,  being  a  total  of  3,45T  since  the 
foundii^  of  the  station.  Leidenburg  was  estab- 
lished in  186B  nnd  became  in  the  next  year  an 
independeat  station,  chieHy  tor  the  care  of 
refugees  from  the  hostile  king  who  hnd  caused 
the  abandonment  of  the  stations  mentioned 
above.  For  a  long  time  there  was  great  hos- 
tility to  enoountei",  but  the  station  progressed 
-satisfactorily,  and  now  has  fil6  communicants 
(lud  1,020,  baptized.  In  Pretoria  a  station  was 
erected  in  the  same  year— 1866— which  has 
shared  the  fortune  of  that  city  in  regard  to  its 
prosperity.  A.t  present  it  has  780  communicants 
and  1.839  baptii^ed  persons.  Wallmannstliai 
is  a  colony  from  Pretoria  started  in  1869.  It 
has  undergone  the  experience  of  numerons  sta- 
tions, suffering  losses  from  the  emigration  of 
the  uneasy,  often  ill-treiited  natives,  and  re- 
covering iteslf  slowly  by  the  settlement  of  other 
teathen.  Now  it  has  272  communicants,  with 
615  baptized  members.  In  the  same  year  (18G9) 
Heuhalla  was  founded,  thoi^h  the  name  dates 
fr.im  1874.  when  the  station  was  moved  a  few 
miles  from  the  old  location.  Also  other  changes 
were  made,  bo  that  in  the  reports  i(  is  given  as 
existent  from  18B0.  It  now  has  nearly  300  com- 
municants, with  twice  that  number  of  baptized 
persons.  Potsohefstroom  i-i  since  1872  a  sta- 
tion of  the  Berlin  Society,  before  that  belong- 
ing to  the  Wesleyana,  It  is  now  a  prosperous, 
self-STipporting  station,  with  200  communicants. 
Heidelbei^,  a  city  chiefly  of  white  inhabitants. 
has  a  station  among  the  blacks,  undertaken  in 
1875,  In  common  with  many  o£  the  stations  it 
3ms  been  interrapted  by  wars,  and  has  had  to 
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contend  with  the  drink  curse.  It  has  now  lOO 
communicants.  Woyenthin,  formerly  an  out- 
slation  of  the  preceding,  is  siDce  ItiHl  indepeO' 
dent,  and  has  now  240  communicants.      Other 

(if  Lobethal  (18T7),  the  former  having  200,  the 
latter  300  oommnnioants  ;  Mossegn  (1880),  with 
200  communicants,  and  Johannesbnrg,  still 
more  recently  founded. 

In  the  North  Tronsvaal  Synod  the  stations 
are  Ga  Matlale  (1865).  with  now  70  communi- 
cants and  ISO  baptized  members  of  tbe  mission  ; 
Malokong.  from  1867  an  out-station  of  the  now 
abandoned  Thatloane,  since  1881  nn  indepen- 
dent post,  with  at  present  78  communicants  and 
125  baptized  persons  ;  Waterberg,  now  called 
Alodimolle,  dating  also  from  1867,  one  of  the 
most  prosperous  of  the  missions,  having  now 
275  communicants  and  625  baptizel  members  ; 
Blanbe:^  is  occupied  since  1868  ;  llakchabeng 
(1870),  Molelse  (1877),  Medingen  (1881),  Ha 
Tsevaae  (1872),  Tsakoma  (1874).  Geoi^enhollz 
(1877).  having  about  60  comiunnicanls  and  110 
baptized  members  each.  The  principal  station 
in  (he  synod  is  Mp'home,  founded  in  1878.  The 
interest  centres  in  the  training  school  which 
has  been  established  here.  It  is  also  the  centre 
of  a  promising  activity  in  out-stations. 

The  totals  for  the  Sonth  African  missions  are 
as  follows  :  Number  of  baptized  members  of 
the  communities,  21,112.  Nnmber  of  com- 
municants. 10,384.  Doting  the  year  1889  there 
were  1,935  persons  baptized.  Number  of  schooL 
children  is  3,981. 

b.  Cnisi. — ^Work  in  China  has  been  carried 
on  since  1882,  when  Oie  sociely  assumed  the 
mission  stations  already  established. 

The  first  German  to  undertake  work  for  the 
Chinese  was  Olltzlaff,  a  graduate  from  JSnicke's 
seminary.  His  first  efforts  date  from  1827,  but 
he  worked  sii^le-handed  until  1843,  when  he 
went  to  Hong-Kong  and  founded  there  the 
"  Christian  Union  for  the  Spread  of  the  Gospel 
in  China"  For  this  he  secured  aid  in  Ger- 
many, especially  through  a  Cassel  Chinese  fund. 
Giltzlatf's  aim  was  to  train  Chinese  for  the  work 
among  their  countrymen,  tor  he  saw  that  they 
could  carry  it  on  better  than  the  hated  foreign, 
ers.  These  native  evangelists  brought  thtir 
converts  to  Hong  Kong  for  baptism,  and  when 
one  had  gathered  fifty,  he  was  ordained  as  their 

Sreaeher.  His  work  grew  apace,  and  in  1846 
e  mode  such  appeals  that  the  Basle  and  the 
Barmen  societies  gave  him  their  aid.  The 
Cassel  Society  also  increased  its  support  but 
was  soon  amolgamated  with  the  Berlin  Society, 
In  1850  Gatzlaff  visited  Germany  and  stirred 
the  lancl  to  great  activity.  Unions  were  every- 
where formed,  which  eventually  consolidated 
the  two  —one  in  Stettin,  the  other  in  Berlin. 
Various  enterprises  were  enth\isiasticalLj 
planned,  but  for  one  reason  and  another  failed 
of  full  success.  Moreover,  the  Basle  missionaty 
who  had  chaise  of  Qutzlaff's  work  during  his 
absence  published  the  most  damaging -reports 
of  the  incapacity,  deceit,  and  immoralities  of 
the  tv'o  hundred  Chinese  evangelists  who  had 
been  sent  out.  This,  of  course,  brought  men 
down  to  more  sober  views,  and  the  work  pro- 
gressed upon  a  safer  basis,  though  it  was  slower. 
About  1855  two  men  were  sent  out  bv  the  Ber- 
lin (Chinese)  mission.  The  Basle  and  Barmen 
societies  worked  independently  upon  the  ac- 
cepted plan  of  educating  carefully  the  native 
evai^elists  before  sending  them  out.  and  direct' 
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ing  work  ia  otit-stations  from  a  central  one. 
The  war  of  1856  interrupted  the  work  for  a  time, 
bat  only  to  prepare  for  it  brighter  prospects. 
The  nnions  of  Berlin  ami  Steitia  worked  to- 
gether, anil  were  atiled  hy  the  Berlin  ;(ioiilh 
Afriuan)  Societv,  which  trained  some  cl  the 
men  who  were  to  be  sent  to  the  field.  The  bilu- 
ation  »t  the  beginning  of  18TU  uas  qnile  un- 
favorable, for  funds  nud  meu  were  scnrce,  and 
the  Friiuoo-Prnssiiin  war  wrought  havoc  in  the 
Hocieties.  The  Berlin  Union  gitve  up  it«  inde- 
pendence anil  beciime  Ruxiliary  to  llie  Barmen 
Society,  which  continued  the  work  from  1872. 
But  the  union  of  tho  tiro  etementH,  Ihonuh 
promising  well  tX  the  time,  proved  embniraaa- 
ing ;  personal  friction  between  the  missionaries 
led  soon  to  the  resignation  of  three  of  thtm, 
and  the  Barmen  Society  wsoWed,  in  1881,  to 
give  up  the  work  assumed  in  18T2  The  former- 
ly independent  Berlin  (China)  Mission  Society 
did  not  venture  it  again,  and  offered  it  to  the 
Berlin  (South  African)  Society.  Just  at  Hint 
time  came  news  of  the  decision  in  Fniel  that 
the  station  land  really  belonged  to  the  society, 
nud  damages  for  occupation  by  Ihe  diamonil 
diggers  had  been  awarded  ;  ample  funds  were 
therefore  at  hand  for  beginning  the  work.  It 
was  also  seen  that  the  Sonth  African  field  was 
rapidly  becoming  occupied  by  the  numerous 
societies  active  there.  The  decision  was  reached 
to  accept  the  responsibility,  and  in  1882  the 
society  took  up  the  work  in  China,  purchasing 
the  fine  Mission  House  in  Canton  from  the 
Barmen  Society. 

At  the  transfer  the  boundaries  between  the 
field  and  that  of  the  Basle  Mission  were  re. 
arranged,  and  other  changes  were  made. 

The  work  is  exclusively  in  tho  province  Can- 
ton, in  which  there  are  four  central  stations. 
At  Canton  there  is  a  seminary  for  training  na- 
tive evangelists,  and  two  children's  sclioois. 
Missionary  Hubrig,  the  leader  of  the  entire 
work,  has  been  located  here  for  twenty-two 
years.  The  number  oE  eommunicants  is  33. 
During  the  year  13  were  baptized,  making  the 
total  number  at  present  GG.  A  second  station 
is  Fu-mui,  where  there  are  72  baptized  mem- 
bers and  45  communicants.  In  40  locations  of 
this  district  live  15G  Christians,  100  of  whom 
are  communicants.  Phak-sawith  its  ont.st&tioas 
has  70  Christians  with  45  communicants.  Nam- 
hyung  is  the  fourth  priacipnl  station,  of  about 
the  same  size  as  the  preceding.  In  addition  to 
these  principal  stations  there  are  0  stations, 
4  out-slations,  15  preaching  places,  and  125  otlier 
localities  where  mission  work  is  done.  There 
were  76  baptisms  during  the  last  year,  so  that 
at  its  close  there  were  npon  this  society's  mis- 
sion terrjlor.v  C42  Christians,  among  whom  were 


The  society  publishes  a  monthly  magazine, 
Seriiner  Misaionsberkhle,  a  child's  paper,  Hiisiaii. 
nn,  and  a  general  mission  paper,  .UissionR/ceimd, 
the  BeibtaU  to  which  concerns  its  own  work. 


Ber§aba  lEnglisb,  Beersheba).  a  city  of 
Surinam,  South  America,  on  the  river  Para,  is 
in  the  centre  of  a  district  which  has  always 
been  the  darkest  comer  in  Surinam,  ihe  strong- 
hold ot  idolatry  and  sorcery.  Idol  temples  and 
places  of  sacrifice  are  very  numerous.  The 
former  are  not  imposing  edifices,  such  as  are 
fonnd  in  India,  but  small  etructures  only  a  de- 


gree above  common  pigsties,  and  located  in  out- 
of-the  way  comers  behind  the  houses  of  llie 
village.  They  are  not  used  for  worship,  bat 
only  as  repusitones  for  Ihe  idols  and  their  be- 
longings, u  hich  are  needful  for  heathen  dances 
andlhepeiforui.tuces  of  the  sorcerers.  Astiilion 
of  Ihe  MoiBviausis  likean  oasisinthe  desert. 
The  neat,  cheerful  appearance  of  the  station, 
and  the  Gospel  light  which  radiates  from  thia 
centre  into  the  heathen  darkness  around,  is  hav- 
inga  blessed  influence.  Alai^e  congregation  of 
baptized  members  has  been  gHthered  ;  preach- 
ing stations  are  established  ;  idolatrous  dances 
grow  less  frequent,  and  the  superstitious  dread 
of  the  sorcerer  decreases  as  the  light  and  knowl- 
edge of  tho  Gospel  spreads  among  the  people. 

Bcr«eba,  a  station  oC  the  Bhenish  Mission 
in  Great  Namaqualand,  West  South  Africa. 
Here  the   missionary   Kriinlein   translated  the 

New  Testament  into  Nama.     Two  mis  * 

and   wives,  3  native   preaobers,  324  i 


Bclaro,  a  town  in  tho  Imerina  Province  of 
Jladagascar,  Mission  station  of  the  Norwegian 
Missionary  Society. 

Bclerierwachlllns  a  town  near  t  ra 
ham's  llall  in  Den  arara  Bnt  sh  Gu  ana  So  tb 
America  M  ss  on  stat  on  of  the  Morav  ns 
where  th  y  have  a  sn  all  congregal  on  wh  ch 
formerl  belongel  to  le  I  utch  Ref  raied 
Chnrcl  bnt  on  be  ng  left  w  th  t  a  n  n  ster 
applied  for  adm  SSI  to  he  Morav  an  Chnrch 
andwasadn  tted  th  e  sa  sfaotory  res  Us 
The  tea  her  at  Craha  s  Hall  ass  s  s  the  m  s 
sionarj  at  th  s  stal  on 

Betliabara  one  of  the  m  s(  important  of 
the  Jlorav  an  m  ss  on  s  a  ons  n  Ja  oa  ca  West 
Indies,  and  the  centre  of  an  extensive  field  of 
effort.  It  is  situated  on  the  uneven  surface  o£ 
the  lofty  range  of  lable.land  known  as  the  Man- 
chester Mountains.  A  training  institution  tor 
female  teachers  was  established  at  this  station, 
and  for  a  number  of  years  baa  sent  out  many 
useful  teachers.  Quite  recently,  however,  this 
has  been  removed  to  Bethlehem. 

Bclhanfcil.^ — 1.  A  town  in  Great  Namaqua- 
land, South  Africa.  Mission  station  of  the 
Rhenish  Missionary  Society  ;  1  missionary  and 
wife,  1  native  helper,  241  chnrch-members. 

2,  A  town  in  the  Orange  Free  State.  South 
Africa.  Mission  station  of  the  Berlin  Mission- 
ary Society  (1834)  ;  2  missionaries  and  wives, 
I  native  helper,  457  ooinmunioants. 

3.  A  town  in  Eastern  Transvaal,  South  Africa, 
Mission  station  o£  the  Herrmansbure  Society 
(1857), 

Betlianj-.— 1.  A  town  on  the  Mosquito 
Coast,  Cential  America.  Mission  station  of  the 
Moravians,  formerly  Tasba  Paum,  an  outpost 
of  Magdala. 

2.  A  town  in  Jamaica,  West  Indies,  a  mission 
station  of  the  Moravians  (1836). 

BetllCl.— 1.  A  station  ot  the  Moravian. 
Brethren  in  Western  Alaska,  situated  on  the 
river  Kuskokwim.  The  work  is  among  the  In- 
nuits,  whom  the  missionaries  found  extremely 
bard  to  reach  ;  hut  tho  latest  intelligence  from 
this  station  mentions  awakenings  and  conver- 
sions and  a  general  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
surrounding  heathen,  for  relig'  '  ' 
and  there  i"  — --■•   '-   


much  to  encourage  the  worker 
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wlio  are  1  missionary  and  wife.  1  unmarried 
man,  ami  1  single  lady. 

2.  A  town  lu  the  island  of  St.  Kitt's,  West 
Inditis.  Mission  station  oC  tile  Moraviaus.  Tbe 
proprietors  of  an  estate  sitnoted  »t  tlie  foot  of 
Mouot  Misery,  on  tlie  northern  side  of  the 
island,  were  deairons  tliat  a  missiion  should  be 
estalilinhed  for  tbe  beneAt  of  the  slaves  residing 
OQ  this  and  tbe  neigh  boring  estates,  nlio  were  iu 
a  very  neglected  spiritaal  uonditiou.  The  wigb 
was  made  kns*n.  to  tbe  Moravian  Mission 
Board,  and  oonseat  to  extend  the  worlt  was 
readily  granted.  The  proprietors  were  willing 
to  make  over  a  coaple  of  acres  of  ground  for  a, 
station.  The  place  selected  was  a  piece  of  un- 
cultivated ground  near  the  northern  estremity 
of  the  estate,  and  separated  frsm  the  cane-land 
by  a  deep  gully  on  oiie  side  nnd  bounded  by  a 
road  on  the  other.  It  is  about  a  mile  from  the 
town  of  Dieppe  Biiy,  and  being  on  elevated 
ground,  commands  an  extensive  view.  To  the 
south  towers  Mount  Misery,  an  extinct  volcano 
In  1832  a  church  was  buUt  and  the  place  named 
Bethel. 

3.  A  town  of  Kaffrann  fionth  Africa  Mis 
sioD  station  of  the  berlin  E/angelicaL  Mission 

ary  Society  (1«37)     2  ordained - -' 

wives,   1  laj,  i  native  helpers 


5.  City  of  Bengil  India  See  Befhel  Santhal 
Mission, 

Bolhel  SmitiiBl  HI  In  »ioii,— Undenomi- 
national ;  supported  b.y  voluntary  contribntions. 
Secretary  in  Eaglnad,  Miss  M.  C.  G^rney, 
Granville  Lodge.  Granville  Eoad.  Eastbourne. 

The  Bethel  Santhal  Mission  was  founded  by 
Pastor  A.  Haegert  in  1875.  in  the  country  of 
the  Santbols,  Khairaboni,  neat  Jamtai-a.  Bengal. 
India.  The  Santhala  worship  the  sun  and  the 
prince  of  evil  spirits  with  horrid  rites  ;  human 
saorilioes  were  formerly  offered,  but  have  been 
stopped  by  law.  After  working  among  them  for 
several  years  Pastor  Haegert  built  a  mission  and 
school  honses,  which  were  dedicated  in  July, 
1875.  nnder  the  name  of  the  Bethel  Santhal 
Mission.  The  expenses  of  these,  and  of  the 
hospital  and  training  school  which  were  soon 
added,  Mr.  Haegert  himself  defrayed,  until  his 
After  that  tbe  need- 


2.  A  town  in  Giiqualand,  South  Africa.  Mis- 
sion station  of  tbe  Moravians,  occupied  at  the 
request  of  the  chief  oC  (he  Lupiuo. 

3.  A  town  in  the  island  ot  St.  Kilt's,  West 
Indies:  Mission  stall nn  of  tbe  Moravians. 
Tbe  station  occupies  a  tine  and  healthy  location 
at  no  great  ilisiaiice  from  the  sea,  and  on  tbe 
summit  of  a  knoll  ornamented  by  cocoanut- 
ttees.  The  knoll  is  partially  surroanded  by  one 
of  those  deep  lavines  which  constitute  a  strik- 
ing feature  of  the  scenery  of  St.  Kitt's. 

Bcthjala,  or  Beliiliala,  Syria,  a  town 
in  Southwest  Syria  southwest  of  Jerusalem  and 
northwest  of  Be  ss  ta 
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near  Jerusalem. 
The  only  missio 
the  Jerusalem  Uiu 
school  with  150  p 
Betiscri,  a 
India  fopiilatio 
distant).  17,000. 
Missionary  Societ 
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Bhagalpur,  a  town  in  Bengal,  India,   on 

the  Ganges  Itiver.  326  miles  (by  river)  from  Cal- 
cutta. Population.  68,238,  Hindus,  Moslems, 
etc.  A  station  of  the  C  M.  S,;  77  chnrch- 
membei-s. 

Biiasaya,  a  town  of  Bengal,  India.  Mis- 
sion station  of  the  C.  M.  S.  ;  92  chureh-mem- 

Bliandara,  Central  Provinces  of  India,  36 
miles  east  of  Nagpur.  A  neat  and  healthy 
place  ;  has  a  good  trade.  Population.  11,150. 
Mission  staiion  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  ; 
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the  territor;  of  savtral  unciTilizeil  and  little 
known  uiounlain  ttibes.  It  is  included  within 
the  liiuitH  o(  nortli  latitude  2G'  4J'  aud  '2H',  nnd 
u£  eiist  lougiCude  8!)°  aaA  02".  The  extreme 
western  poiut  of  Bhutan  13  due  north  o(  Cal- 
catta,  nnd  distant  fiom  that  city  a  little  ovei 
300  miles.  Neither  the  urea  nor  the  jiopnlntion 
are  exactly  known  ;  but  previous  to  the  annex- 
ation to  British  tetiitory  of  certain  of  itsi  dis- 
tricts, it  was  Bupposed  to  contain  20,000  sqnare 
miles  and  20,000  people  ;  both  these  eatimates 
are  uovt  believed  to  be  t:io  small.  The  people 
are  allied  lo  those  of  Tibet  (at  least  their  lan- 
guage indicates  that)  ;  in  religion  they  are 
nominally  Buildhisls,  but  really  ilevil  worship- 
pers. Morally  they  are  sunken  into  the  lowest 
abysses  at  degradation.  Their  government  is 
one  of  oppression  ;  property  is  insecure.  No 
Government  otiicial  receives  a  stilnry,  bnt  ex- 
torts vjhat  he  can  {<om  tlie  people,  and  holds 
office  as  long  as  he  is  nl>le  to  biibe  his  superiors. 
Ifevertheless,  the  people  aie  industrious, 
tboagh  given  to  intemperance  and  iuimorality. 
Polyandry  is  practised,  nnd  has  had  the  effect 
ot  preventing  the  growth  of  the  population. 
The  country  presents  the  utmost  grandeur  of 
mountain  scenery,  but  thus  far  is  almost  wholly 
destitute  ot  any  eisilizing  or  improving  influ- 
ences.  lis  relations  wilh  the  British  Govern- 
ment are  not  close  ;  hitherto  these  relations 
have  consisted  Ini^ely  in  kidnapping  expedi- 
tions on  the  part  of  the  Bhulias  into  adjacent 
British  districts,  and  retaliatory  measures  on 
the  part  of  the  British.  For  the  past  quarter 
of  a  century,  however,  owing  to  severe  punish- 
ments received  in  I8l>5  at  the  hands  of  a  mili- 
tary expedition,  the  Bhulias  have  been  on  their 
good  behavior. 

BIhIc  ChrUlian   Foreign    Mission' 

Rry  Society.— Headquarters.  Bible  Christian 
Book  Rooms,  26  Paternoster  Row,  London. 

This  society  was  oreanized  in  IM'21  for  the 
purpose  of  sending  missionaries  into  unchris- 
tianized  portions  of  the  I'nited  Kingdom  and 
into  heathen  lands.  In  1831  they  sent  two 
missionaries  to  North  America,  one  of  whom 
occupied  Canada.  West,  and  the  other.  Prince 
Edward's  Island.  Their  work  was  eminently 
successful,  and  in  1883,  w-hen  the  union  of  all 
the  Methodist  churches  in  Canada  was  effected, 
the  membership  of  this  mission  was  about  7,000. 

In  1850  Messrs.  James  'Way  and  James  Rowe 
were  sent  to  South  Australia,  and  later  several 
other  missionaries  settled  in  Victoria,  Qneens- 
land,  and  New  Zealand.  The  work  here,  being 
carried  on  under  favorable  circumstances,  soon 
grew  independent  and  self-sapporting,  and  now 
the  principal  work  done  in  this  mission  is  the 
planting  of  new  churches  in  needy  districts. 

In  18S3  the  society  sent  two  missionaries  to 
Tunnan,  China,  under  tbe  auspices  of  the 
China  Inland  Slission,  whose  repeated  appeals 
for  help  had  roused  much  interest.  The  pr<^- 
ress  of  the  work  has  been  excellent,  and  now 
the  society  supports  (our  missionaries  at  the  two 
stations  ot  Yunnan  and  Chang-t  ling -Poo,  in  the 
piovinee  of  Yunnan.  A  native  church  has  been 
organized  with  seven  members,  and  a  day 
Kchool,  recently  started,  is  doing  nicely.  Much 
good  has  also  been  accomplished  by  means  of 
the  distribution  of  many  Gospel  bonks  and 
tracts,  and  in  medical  treatment  ot  opium  pa- 
tients, and  by  the  use  of  simple,  sensible  rem- 
edies to  cure  all  kinds  of  ailments. 
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At  home  the  society  has  forty-seven  mission- 
aries working  nmoni^  the  lowest  classes  of  peo- 
ple in  iKindon  and  other  parts  of  England. 

Bihie  ni«lrtl>Utloil,~This  department 
ot  missii  nary  work  way  be  considered  under 
four  heuds  :  I.  lis  object.  II.  lis  nielhods, 
III.  Its  agencies.    IV.  Its  results. 

I.  0/»>Pt7.— This  is  to  bring  the  knowledge 
of  the  liible  to  every  soul  by  means  of  placing 
copies  of  the  Bible  within  the  possession  or,  at 
least,  witliin  Ihe  reach  ot  every  person.  Dnr- 
ing  the  course  of  miesJL  u  enterprises  there  has 
been  and  there  still  is  not  a  little  misunder- 
standing on  this  point.  The  immediate  object 
has,  in  some  cases,  obscured  the  ulterior,  and 
the  actual  possession  of  Ihe  Bible  as  a  book  has 
crowded  out  of  sight  the  use  of  it  as  a  means  of 
spiritiial  knowledge  and  growth.  The  |jr<nt 
Bible  societies  of  Great  Britam,  America,  anil 
Europe  have  accepted  the  principle  that  Ihe  end 
they  are  to  keep  in  view  is  hot  merely  the  pos- 
session of  the  Bible,  but  its  proper  use,  an^l 
that  any  distribution  which  ignores  that  dis- 
tinction is  liable  to  do  more  harm  than  good. 
An  instance  illuslrative  of  this  general  princi- 
ple is  the  fact  Ihat  at  different  times  certain 
persons  have  given  away  large  num  tiers  of  Scrip- 
tures to  the  crowds  of  pilgrims  that  gather  at 
such  places  as  Jerusalem,  The  object  was  un- 
doubtedly laudable,  but  unwise,  innsmiich  as 
the  invariable  result  has  been  that  the  books 
thus  cheapened  and  thrown  broadcast  exercised 
little  or  no  influence  for  good,  and  even  inspired 
a  feeling  of  contempt,  as  the  sacred  pages  were 
seen  tossed  aside  and  soiled  or  torn  nnd  other- 
wise distigured. 

II.  Methotls. — In  general  Bible  disttibulion 
is  carried  on  by  sale  or  grants.  In  effect,  hon- 
ever,  the  difference  between  these  is  very  mate- 
rially lessened  by  such  heavy  reductions  in 
prices  that  the  sales  are  in  many  cases  little 
more  than  grants. 

As  wilh  regard  to  the  object,  so  with  regard 
to  the  methods  there  has  been  not  a  liltle  dis- 
cussion and  difference  of  opinion.  Wherever 
the  mere  possession  of  a  copy  of  the  Rcriptuies 
has  been  considered  a  prime  essential,  there, 
as  a  natural  consequence,  great  htress  bus  been 
laid  upon/rfe  distribution.  On  the  olhtr  hand, 
those  who  have  held  that  the  mere  fact  of  pos- 
session was  of  comparatively  little  value,  except 
as  it  might  lead  to  careful  nse,  have  also  held 
that  it  is  wiser  to  expect  persons  to  give  some- 
thing for  the  book ;  and  at  this  time  the  number 
of  copies  of  the  Scriptures  actually  given  away 
by  the  large  Bible  and  missionary  societies  is 
but  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  total  number 
distributed. 

In  order,  however,  to  meet  tho  d<mand  upon 
the  Christian  Church  that  the  Bible  shall  be 
placed  within  the  reach  of  any  man,  however 
poor,  the  societies  have  adopted  the  general 
principle  of  ganging  prices  by  the  ability  of  the 
people  to  pay  rather  than  by  the  actual  cost  of 
the  bonk.  In  such  lands  as  Great  Britain,  tho 
United  States,  and  the  greater  part  cf  Conti- 
nental Europe,  the  Bible  societies,  as  a  rule, 
ask  cost  price  for  their  publications,  reckoning 
in  the  cost  tbe  expense  of  printing  and  bind- 
ing, but  making  no  account  ot  the  outlay  in 
editorial  w-ork.  To  this,  however,  there  are  ex- 
ceptions. At  times,  in  order  to  meet  a  special 
want,  an  edition,  usually  of  the  New  Testament, 
is  placed  at  a  figure  less  even  than  that  cost,  as 
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in  the  cnse  of  nertnin  editions  especially  de- 
B^ued  foi  use  in  the  achools  or  for  distribntion 
among  tho  poorer  classes  ot  laborers. 

In  distioclirel;  luiBsioDary  limda  the  day's 
■wage  of  a  laborinf;  nian  is  often  taken  »a  the 
gauge,  and  an  edition  ot  the  whole  Bible,  in 
plain  bat  subHtauliul  binding,  is  placed  at  such 
a  flgare  as  will  be  within  the  reach  of  the  or- 
dinary peasant  or  artisan.  Other  editions  of 
the  New  Testament,  ditlerent  portions,  as  the 
Gospels,  Psalms,  Proverbs,  Pentateuch,  etc., 
and  Jailer  editinns  of  the  trhola  Bible  are  made 
proportionate  in  price.  Wherever  gilt  or  Sue 
binding  is  used  the  actnal  cost  is  asked,  as  it  is 
nob  considered  right  to  call  upon  the  Christian 
pablic  for  the  supply  of  luxories. 

With  regard  to  grants,  the  general  principle 
is  to  judge  eacli  case  by  itself.  If  the  distribn- 
tor.  whether  missionary  pastor,  agent,  or  colpor- 
teur, is  satisfied,  first,  that  the  person  is  not 
able  t3  give  the  price  of  ttie  book,  and,  second, 
that  the  copy  will  be  well  and  advantageously 
used,  ordinacily  the  grant  is  made.  The  plan 
of  secnring  the  attention  nnd  interest  of  a  per- 
son nut  especially  interested  in  the  liible  by  the 
donation  of  a  copy  has  not,  as  a   rule,    been 

It  has,  however,  become  increasingly  evident 
that  no  iron  rule  can  be  laid  down.  Very  muoli 
must  be  left  to  the  individual  judgment  of  the 
5)er3onM  ei^jaged  in  the  work,  under  tlie  guid- 
ance of  the  general  principles  laid  down  by  the 

It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  these  principles 
have  met  with  increasingly  general  approval, 
and  have  produced  most  satisfactory  lesnlts. 

III.  Agencies. —Tiiese  are:  1.  Bible  soci- 
eties. 2.  Missionary  societies.  3.  Other  or- 
ganizations and  individual  workers. 

1.  BiKl-E  HocicTiES. — Tliese  are  organizations 
for  the  distribution  of  the  Word  of  God  in 
various  languages,  without  note 
Ordinarily  ihey  carry  on  also  the  work  of  trnni- 
lating,  editing,  and  publishing  Ijibles,  as  esse 
tial  prerequisites  to  their  special  work  of  di 
tribntion.  Comcaencing  with  the  supply  ol 
their  own  lands  nnd  peoples,  they  have  grad- 
ually estended  their  operations,  until  they  now 
inolndo  every  country  in  the  world  where  there 
is  any  possibility  of  reaching  the  people  with 
the  Word  of  God. 

(1.  TliedintinctlBe  ekaracteristics  of  the  Bible  so- 
cieties, so  far  as  they  are  distributing  agencies, 

1.  Their  confining  their  work  ta  the  eircnla- 
t  ion  of  the  Bible,  either  in  whole  or  in  part. 
They  do  not  undertake  to  preach  or  exhort. 
Their  one  work  is  to  place   the  Bible 
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bauds  of  thoHo  who  will  read 
themselves.  As  is  inevitable,  tl 
and  cannot  always  be  sharply  dt 
teurs  are  compelled  by  U»e  very  i 
work  to  explain  the  book  that  they 
they  at.i  not  expected  to  take  the  pis 
preacher  or  teacher,  and  are  not  encouraged  in 
entering  into  discussions  as  to  (he  doctrines  ot 
Scripture  or  the  rites  of  the  Church.  So  strong 
has  been  the  feeling  in  this  respect  that  many 
have  opposed  the  printing  of  chapter  headings, 
of  refsrenoes,  maps,  and  the  fables  of  weights 
and  measures.  Widerand  raoremature  consid 
erations  have  resulted  in  the  acceptance  ot 
these,  and  the  "  without  note  or  comment"  of 
the  constitutions  of  the  leading  societies  has 
been  understood  to  mean  that  all  attempts  at 
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inierpretalion  or  exhortalioh  as  such  were  escluded 
from  the  province  of  the  society's  work. 

2.  Their  Catholicity.  The  Bible  societies  of 
America  and  Europe  have  been  and  are  spe- 
cially noted  as  being  the  great  means  of  uniting 
the  various  branches  of  the  Church  in  their 
efforts  for  the  evai^elization  of  the  world. 
They,  as  a  rule,  know  no  distinction  of  denomi- 
nation, whether  based  upon  form  of  worship, 
church  government,  or  creed.  Ail  men  who 
heartily  accept  the  Bible  as  the  foundation  oE 
Christian  truth,  and  are  anxious  to  further  its 
knowledge  by  men  of  all  nations  and  languages, 
are  cordially  invited  to  join  in  their  support 
and  management. 

This  has  been  aided  by  the  adoption  by  the 
societies  of  the  broadest  principles  in  regard  to 
the  versions  that  they  circulate.  The  British 
and  Foreign,  and  American  Bible  Societies,  and 
tiie  National  Bible  Society  of  Scotland,  adopt 
for  their  English  editions  the  "  Authorized"  or 
"King  James"  Version,  but  in  their  transla- 
tions into  foreif^  languages  invariably  go  back, 
where  practicable,  to  the  Greek  and  Hebrew 
original.  As  a  rule  they  reject  the  Apocrypha, 
except  that  in  some  coses,  i  s  in  Greece  and 
Russia,  the  versions  based  ou  the  Septuagint 
are  allowed  in  deference  to  the  popular  feeling. 
The  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  has  also 
at  times  permitted  the  sale,  by  its  agents,  of 
tlie  Donay  Version.  (See  articles  on  the  differ- 
ent Bible  Societies  and  Translation.) 

S.  Qenerol  Oraanizatiim  and  3latiagement. — 
These  are  treated  specifically  in  the  statements 
of  the  different  societies,  but  certain  general 
facts  relate  to  all. 

1.  They  are  independfnt  of  all  ecclesiastical 
and  denominational  relations,  self -regulative 
and  self -perpetuating,  and  base  their  sole  claim 
to  the  eudorsement  and  support  ot  Christian 
people  upon  the  work  that  they  actually  accom- 
plish, 'Their  general  membership  is  based,  as 
a  rule,  upon  contributions,  any  donor  of  a  cer- 
tain sum  being  considered  a  voting  member 
UDd  entitled  to  a  voice  in  the  selection  of  the 
managing  committees  and  in  the  decision  of 
any  questions  that  may  come  up  at  the  general 
meetings  held  annually.  The  immediate  busi- 
ness of  the  societies  is  conducted  by  a  commit- 
tee of  gentlemen  who  are  elected  annually, 
and  meet  once  a  month  or  oftener,  as  may  be 
required.  They  serve  without  compensation, 
and  care  is  taken  that  they  may  fairly  represent 
different  denominations  and  evangelicaf  inter- 
That  the  general  conduct  of  '.be  societies  has 
been  so  free  from  that  "close  corporation" 
character  almost  inevitable  when  the  constitu- 
ency or  general  membership  is  very  large  and 
unwieldy  testifies  to  the  broad-mindedness  of 
the  boards,  which,  as  a  rule,  welcome  the  hearty 
interest  and  investigation  of  all  the  members. 
No  one  can  attend  their  regular  business  meet- 
ings without  an  increasing  sense  of  the  great 
value  and  importance  of  their  work,  and  if 
members  who  might  be  there  by  right  woii1 1 
present  themselves  more  often,  the  interest  in 
the  societies  and  their  influence  Cor  good  would 
be  vastly  incTPased, 

e.  Conduct  of  fbrelr/n  Work. 

1.  The  first  eilorts  ot  the  Bible  societies  in 
foreign  land»  were  through  the  different  mis- 
sionary oigani7.ations,  and  were  specially  di- 
rected to  the  publication  of  versions  of  the 
Bible,  as  they  were  prepared  by  the  mission- 
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aries  of  diSerout  societies.  At  first  tliexe  were 
published  by  the  missiOQary  societies,  but  ns 
the demandsnpou ILeir  treasuries  iaoreiised  nod 
the  Bible  eocitties  grew  in  ability,  this  depnrt- 
meut  of  their  work  was  grndunlly  tmnHterred  to 
them.  This  n-iisnot  nlways  easy  of  acooniplish- 
meiit,  and  soiue  uiissioiia  have  beea  somewhat 
jeiilous  of  the  alleged  ownersbip  by  the  Bible 
societies  of  versiooa  jirepared  by  their  own 
members.  As  at  present  conducted  the  process 
of  pablishing  n  version  is  generally  as  follows  : 
The  opportiiuity  or  ueed  of  one  bein^;  apparent. 
an  arrftngeinent  is  made  between  some  one  of 
the  Bible  societies  and  the  miiisionary  society 
occapying  a  certain  field,  by  which  one  or  more 
missionaries  especially  fitted  tor  tbe  work  are 
instruoted  to  devote  either  the  whole  or  a  part 
o(  their  time  to  the  preparation  of  the  trans- 
lation, their  support  Hud  tbe  incidental  exipense 
being,  in  many  cases,  assumed  by  the  Bible  so- 
ciety. When  the  translation  is  completed  prep- 
arations are  made  for  pnblishing,  either  on  the 
field,  if  good  protiug  press  s  and  bin  leries  are 
available  m  E  n- 
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olence  of  unotlier.  In  certain  cases  permission 
is  asked  and  usually  granted  for  the  use  of 
plates  for  the  reduplication  of  a  vtirsion.  In 
general  the  nils  lias  been  for  eaoh  society  to 
assist  every  other  to  tbe  best  of  its  ability,  so 
far  11,%  convenience  or  cautious  regard  for  mu- 
tual interest  was  involved,  Ihe  aim  being  not 
to  secure  honor  or  glory  to  themselves,  but  to 
fnrther  by  every  possible  means  tbe  great  aim 
of  the  societies. 

2.  The  second  department  of  the  foreign 
Work  of  the  Bible  societies  is  that  of  distribu- 
tion. Here,  too,  foe  many  years  they  worked 
rather  as  assistants  to  the  missionary  societies, 
giving  grants  of  books  and  of  money  to  defray 
expenses  of  coiportage,  etc.  Gradually  in  this 
respect  also  their  work  began  to  individualize, 
especially  as  the  different  denomiikations  en- 
tered the  field,  and  in  not  a  few  cases  covered 
much  the  same  ({ronnd.  Then.  too.  the  neces- 
sity of  providing  Scriptures  for  many  people 
whom  the  missionaries  did  not  and  could  not 
attempt  to  reach  necessitated  a  clas-t  of  agents 
quite  distinct.  Thus  grew  up  the  system  of 
agencies,  much  the  same  in  kind  as  those  of  any 
large  mercantile  house.  The  a^ent  is  Incuted 
at  soma  central  point,  such  as  Berlin,  Vienna, 
Constantinople,  Shanghai.  Buenos  Ayrea,  Caroc- 
ci«,  etc.  He  keeps  informed  as  to  al!  the  needs 
of  the  territory  assigned  to  him,  arranges  for 
poblicationa,   coiportage,    etc.,  keeps   in  close 


relation  w  th  11  hn  s  of  Christian  work, 
wheth  n  local,  watches  carefully 

fcrany  p  nin  anil  Ids  himself  in  readiness 
lo  imp  rj   opportunity  to  increase  the 

circnlation  and  the  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures. 
As  in  the  case  of  missionary  societies,  so  with 
the  Bible  societies  there  has  been  some  dis- 
advantage arising  from  the  presence  of  two  or 
more  in  the  same  territory.  This  has  entailed 
often  unnecessary  expense,  and  has  inevitably 
involved  ft  greater  or  less  amonnt  of  friction,  if 
not  between  the  societies  or  their  agents,  at 
least  between  the  employes.  Each  society  and 
agency  adopts  its  own  rules,  has  its  own  sys- 
tem, and  while  mutual  consultation  ordinarily 
alleviates  uinch  it  cannot  change  entirely,  and 
so  long  as  there  are  differences  in  this  respect 
there  will  be  misunderstandings  and  difficul- 
ties. There  is  a  constantly  increasing  opinion 
among  those  best  acquainted  with  the  interests 
of  the  societies  that  some  arrangement  will  be 
made  by  which  each  society  sliall  be  left  undis- 
turbed in  the  management  of  the  Bible  work 
in  those  sections  of  the  world  where  it  can  work 
to  the  best  advantage.  Many  snch  arrange- 
ments have  been  niade,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  before  many  years  they  will  be  completed. 

A  word  should  be  said  in  regard  to  the  choice 
of  fields  by  the  societies.  This  has,  ns  a  rule, 
been  decided  by  the  fact  of  previous  occupation 
by  some  missionary  society,  or  by  some  circum- 
stances social  or  civil  (hat  have  particularly 
drawn  their  attention.  American  misaionarj' 
societies  have  nsually  looked  to  the  American 
Bible  Society,  English  to  the  British  and  Far- 
eign.  Scotch  to  the  National  Bible  Society  of 
Scotland,  while  the  Dutch  have  naturally  re- 
ceived the  assistance  of  the  Netherlands  Bible 
Society  of  Holland.  When  these  missionary 
societies  have  occupied  territory  that  for  other 
reasons,  political  or  historical,  was  the  natnral 
field  of  another  Bible  society  {e.g..  an  American 
mission  in  India),  they  have  usually  looked  to 
their  own  society  chiefly  for  assistance  in  lbs 
form  of  grunts  of  books  or  of  money  to  nitl  in 
their  own  work,  so  far  as  it  was  distinct  from 
the  local  Bible  agency. 

The  subordinate  agencies  employed  are  : 

1.  Bihle  depots.  It  is  the  general  custom  in 
the  agencies  of  the  Bible  societies  to  establish 
Bible  depots  in  all  large  places.  These  do  not 
serve  merely  or  even  principally  ns  salesrooms, 
bnt  are  places  of  storage,  and.  above  all,  are  cen- 
tres of  influence.  The  sales  from  them  seldom 
equal  those  by  a  colporteur,  but  the  very  fact  of 
their  being  especially  set  apart  for  the  Bible 
carries  with  it  an  influence  which  is  no  small 
factor  in  the  sales  made  by  Ule  colporteurs. 
They  are  generally  tastefully  arranged,  carefnily 
and  neatly  kept,  and  not  seldom  furnish  a 
gathering. place  for  Christian  men,  to  meet  and 
consider  plans  for  the  spread  of  the  kingdom 
of  Christ.  In  not  n  few  cases  it  bras  bcpn  a  seri- 
ous question  whether  the  cost  of  maintaining 
them  was  wisely  incurred,  yet  in  inst 
where  there  has  been  an  effort  to  dispense 
them  they  have  heen  re  established  a' 
tial  element  in  Bible  w  ork 

2.  Colporteurs  Coiportage  is  the 
of  the  work  of  Bible  distribution,  and  by  fn'r 
the  greater  part  of  the  Scriptures  sold  on  mis- 
sion grnnnd  paas  through  the  hands  of  these 
men.  who  quietly  ond  nnobtnisivel'  have  done 
and  are  doing  a  work  unsurpas&ed  in  impor- 
tance by  that  of  any  class  of  laborers  in  the 
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field  of  eviingeliztttion.  More  than  either  mis- 
Bionary  pretiebec  or  teacher  they  come  in  con- 
taoc  ivitb  men,  often  those  bitterly  opposed  to 
the  Irath.  They  seek  them  out  in  tlieir  homes, 
their  shops,  tlieir  fields,  find  giiin  sooess  to 
plaices  that  no  one  eUe  could  enter.  Taking  as 
their  aim  tlie  placing  of  the  Bible  in  every 
home,  even  in  the  bitLds  of  every  person  who 
will  read  and  study  it,  they  have  to  be  wiser 
than  serpents.  Their  stories  oE  adventure  re- 
veal incidents  as  thrilling  as  any  in  the  history 
of  the  Church.  They  are  generally  plain  men, 
selected  not  fottheic  edacation  but  their  ability 
to  get  along  with  men,  conciliating  rather  than 
antagonistic  in  their  character,  and  their 
kn[iwledgo  of  the  iBihlo  as  a  guide  to  life  rather 
than  an  n  system  of  doctrine,  tliough  sometimes 
their  argunients  with  Jews,  Moslems,  and  in- 
fidela  would  do  credit  to  the  professors  in  some 
theological  seminaries. 

In  former  years  colportage  was  largely  con- 
ducted without  an;  definite  plan.  Wherever 
an  opportnnity  opened  men  were  sent,  gener- 
ally along  lines  already  laid  down  or  su^ested 
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2.  Missionary  Societies. — In  the  history  of 
Bible  work,  especially  the  earlier  portion  of  it, 
the  missionary  soeieties  hold  often  an  even 
more  promineiit  place  than  the  Bible  societies. 
Ihese  latter  have  seldom  considered  themselves 
as  pioneers.  Feeling  that  tlieir  great  field  lay 
with  those  who  could  receive  and  understand 
the  written  Word,  the  mission  societies  have 
taken  the  lead  in  exploring,  and  have  been  the 
ones  to  open  up  lant^  for  the  more  completely 
organizeri  action  of  the  Bible  societies.  But 
not  only  in  this  initial  part  of  the  work  has 
their  influence  been  felt.  The  band  of  colpor- 
tears,  however  energetic  and  faithful,  cannot  be 
omnipresent,  and  the  native  pastor,  preacher, 
evangelist,  teacher  in  every  land  is  practically 
a  distributing  agent.  Sometimes  they  form  al- 
most the  only  force,  the  Bible  superintendent 
finding  that  he  can  work  through  them  with 
less  expense  and  more  effectually,  because  they 
are  everywhere.  So,  too,  there  are  niany  fields 
where  the  students  in  missionary  colleges  dnr- 
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thus  became,  if  not  directly,  still  indirectly  a 
very  important  factor  in  its  distribution.  Espe- 
cially was  this  found  to  be  the  case  in  countries 
like  Egypt,  where  ophthalmia  prevails,  and 
unny  were  unwilling  to  make  the  effort  to  read 
until  their  interest  was  aroused  by  the  Bible 
reader.  2.  The  fact  tliat,  with  the  gr.tat  pres- 
sure  upon  the  missionary  societies  for  funds  to 
carry  oa  their  work,  they  found  it  simply  im- 
possible to  provide  these  laborers. 

It  has  thus  come  about  that  one  of  the  great 
Bible  societies  has  changed  its  rule  anil  ac- 
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those  whom 
they  meet  copies  of  the  book  (hey  piize.  Many 
a  courier  or  dracoman  in  the  Eost  will  show 
with  gratitude  the  Testament  that  has  been 
quietly  put  in  his  bands  on  the  shores  of  the 
MediteiTHQean  or  the  rough  roads  of  Palestine. 
These  cannot  be  recorded,  but  their  number  is 
fur  greater  than  many  are  aware  of. 

IV.  Rentittf, —To  give  any  clear  idea  of 
these  would  require  a  volume.  The  following 
table,  taken  from  the  Report  of  the  American 
Bible  Society  for  1890,  will  give  nn  approximate 
idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  work  ; 
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COMPENDIUM   OF  BIBLE   SOCIETIES 
IE  World,  with  the  Date  of  Theie  Oi 


a  NiiMBEB  OF  Copies 


The  fact  will  be  readily  appreciate!  by  all  who  are  familiar  with  statistical  tables  that  a 
compendium  like  this  can  be  only  an  upproiimation  to  the  trnth.  The  figures  are  compiled  from 
various  sources,  but  mainly  from  recent  reports  of  the  British  and  Foreign  and  the  Wurtemberg 
Bible  societies.     There  is  a  liability  to  error  on  one  side  for  want  of  late  returns,  and  o"  " 
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other  because  when  one  Buoiely  piiroL.isi.s  ii 
report  of  each.  It  should  iilau  be  iiotiuL-il  thii 
Testaments  .m,l  inteyrnl  portions  of  the  Bihie, 
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American  Bible  Society.  1H16 to  1890    52,736.075 

American  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  1837 to  1882       2.293. ()(!5 

American  Bible  Union,  1830 to  1H6G  fi()3,18i 

Bible  Association  ot  Friends  in  America,  1830 to  1874  164,431 

British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  1804  (3,792, 2«3  copies  in  1889-90) to  1830  123,929,046 

The  circulation  of  this  society',  through  its  agencies  at  different  points,  is  reported 
to  have  been  as  follows,  to  1889  : 

Depot  in  Paris,  1820 7,963,029 

"  Brussels,  1835 800,571 

Amster,lam.  1843 1,363  296 

"  Berlin,  Frankfort,  nnd  Colc^ne,  1853 13,820,801 

"  Vienna 3,491,949 

•'  Lisbon,  1864 1G5.486 

"  Stockholm   1832 2,943,899 

"  Copenhagen,  185,5 840.751 

St.  Petersburg.  18-28 5,033.170 

"  Odessa  «nd  Tiflis,  18(i8 1,930,510 

Kome,  Leghorn,  etc.,  1860 1,575.634 

"  Madrid,  18G8 1,231.393 

Agencien  in  Norway,  1832 781,926 

The  circulation  of  the  Britiiji  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  as  given  above,  includes 
4,575.565  ot  the  copies  circulated  by  societies  in  British  India,  whoso  total 
issues  to  1889  were  as  follows  : 

Calcutta  Bible  Society,  1811 2.321 ,390 

Serani pore  Mission 200  000 

North  India  Bible  Society  at  Allahabad,  184j 706,366 

Madras  Bible  Society,  1820 3  869,4(10 

Bombay  Bible  Society.  1813 650.310 

Colombo  Bible  Societv,  1812 145.630 

Jaffna  Bible  Sodets".  1835 181,029 

Punjab  Bible  Society  at  Lahore , 339,729 

BaDgalore  Bible  Society 120,613 

Total 8.534,533  3,9C8,flfi8 

National  Bible  Society  of  Scotland,  1861  (089,813  copies  in  1889) to  1889  11,303.941 

Hibernian  Bible  Society  (54,591  copies  in  1889) to  1889  4,968,450 

Trinitarian  Bible  Society,  in  1884-85 281.426 

Basle  Bible  Society,  1804  (18,303  copies  in  1889) 813,587 

Prussian  Bible  Society,  at  Beriin,  1814,  with  170  auxiliaries to  1886  5,209  281 

Swedish  Bible  Society.  1809,  with  anxiliaries 1,055,507 

Finnish  Bible  Society  at  Abo.  1812,  with  many  branches 239.273 

Russian  Bible  Society,  St.  Peteisburg,  1812,  previous  to  its  suspension  by  an  imperial 
ukase  in  1826   had  289  auxiliaries   and  had  printed  the  Scriptures  in  isirit  us  Ian 

gnages  861,105 

Wiirtembei^  Bible  Society   1812   viith  47  auxiliaries                                                to  U87  1,737,526 

Zurich  Bible  Society    1812  82.972 

Berg  Bible  Society   at  Elberfeld   181**  847,349 

Coire  Bible  Society    1813  12,267 

St,  Gall  Bible  Sociat)    1813  77,060 

Sehaffhausen  Bible  Society  1813  30,077 

Danish  Bible  Society    1814  with  liumliaries  (10  l^j  copies  in  IMh  1|                     to  188J  404,788 

Geneva  Bible  Society    1614  147.233 

Harabutg-Altona  Bible  SoLietj    1814(10  1  9  copies  in  1881)                       to  IH'fl,  nlout  217,000 

Hanover  Bible  Society    1814   w  ith  auxiliaries                                                to  1S8j   about  200,IKI0 

Lausanne  Bible  Sncieti    1814  220,067 

Lubeck  Bible  Sicietj    1814                                                                                 to  1'-8j   about  40,000 

Saxon  Bible  Society   1814   at  Dresden   vith  auxiliaries  745,006 

Aargovian  Bible  Souetj    1811  48.229 

Bremen  Bible  Societi    18It  with  an  auxiliary                                              to  ISS     alio  it  90.000 

Brunswick  Bible  Societj    1815  6.312 

Icelandic  Bible  Societi    1815  10.445 

Netherlands  Bible  Society   1815   with  auMlianes                                                     to  188)  1,078.683 

Sohleswick-Holstein  Bible  Society   1815  -nith  auxiharies                                      to  188 1  195.450 

Strassburg  Bible  Society   181f                                                                                      to  188^  117,830 

Frankfort  Bible  Society   1816  75,000 

Lauenbnrg  Ralzebni^  Bible  Society   1816                                                                  to  1885  32,507 

Lippe-Detmold  Bible  Society   181''                                                                              to  I'-sS  37.199 

Neufchatel  Bible  Sotiety   1816  37,043 

Norwegian  Bible  Society   1816  (12  118  copies  in  1880)                                             £t  li^so  480,075 

H  tPd.  Google 
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Enstock  Bible  Society,  1816. . 
Wnldensian  Bible  Society  at  La  Tout 

Eame  Bible  Society .      

Entiu  Bible  Society,  (or  tbe  Principality  of  Lubeck,  1817 

Ileese-DaniiBtadt  Bible  Society,  1817,  with  ansiliairies 

WiUdeck  and  Pyrmont  Bible  Society,  1817 

Eisenach  Bible  Society,  1818 to  1885,  about 

Gtittingen  Bible  Society,  1818 to  1885,  about 

Mnlliftu sen  Bible  Society,  1818 to  1885 

Hanan  Bible  Society,  1818     

Hesse-Cftssel  Bible  Society,  1818 

Protestant  Bible  Society  at  Paris,  1818  (6,814  copies  in  1889) to  188!1 

Leipzig  Bible  Society,  1818  .to  1885,  about 

GlaitisBtbla  Society,  1819 

Ionian  Bible  Society  at  Corfu,  1819 

Marburg  Bible  Society,  1819 to  1885 

Colniar  Bible  Sotiety,  1820, to  1885 

Bnchy  of  Baden  Bible  Society,  1820,  u-itU  21  auxiliaries to  1885 

Anhftlt-BernbiiiH  Bible  Society,  1821 

Weimar  Bible  Society,  1821 

Bavarian  Protestaat  Bible  InstitutJott  at  Nurembnrg,  1823,  witli  auxiliaries to  1885 

Stavanger  Bible  Society,  1828 

French  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  at  Paris,  1833,  with  auxiliaries 

Antwerp  Bible  Society,  1834 

Belgian  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  at  Brussels,  1834 

Ghent  Bible  Society,  1834 

Anhalt-Dessftu  Bible  Society,  1836 to  1885 

Belf^ian  Bible  Associations,  1839 

Altenbet^  Bible  fiooietv,  1854 to  1865 

Bible  Society  of  France,  1864 to  1886 

Ruasian  Evangelical  Bible  Sociely  at  St.  Petersburg,  1831,  with  auxiliaries to  188G 

Imperial  llussian  Bible  Society  at  St.  Pelersbm^,  1868  to  1887 

HaUe  Bible  Society,  printing  only   for    other  Bible  societies,  to  1885 0,350,000 

The  total  of  the  above  issues,  it  will  be  found,  Is  over  txo  liundred  and  twenty  n; 
BibleB,  Testaments,  and  portionfi,  distributed  ihroicjh  the  agency  of  Bibh  sockUes  alone 
year  1804. 


3al,412 

7,017 

750,000 

439 

7,623 

8,980 

31,003 

14,<J09 

24,100 

558,149 

1,025,467 

1,223,044 


BIhIc  Sland«.— At  all  the  great  exposi- 
tions the  different  Bible  societies  have  made 
special  efforts  to  give  the  Bible  a  prominent 
place,  and  to  sbovv  its  true  relation  to  the  vari- 
ous other  departments.  These  have  been,  as  a 
rule,   snccesaful  beyond  expectation,  but  only 


.t  the  Crystal  Palace  in  Loudon. 


—that 


belo? 

Bible  Stand,  Crystal  Palace.— Secre- 
tary, William  Huwke,  Bible  Stand,  Crystal  Pal- 
Boe,  London,  S.  E. 

The  "  Bible  Stand"  was  Inangurnted  at  the 
International  Exhibition  held  in  London  in 
18G2.  Every  effort  was  made,  but  without 
success,  to  seoure  space  for  the  stand  within 
the  Exhibition  building.  A  desirable  position, 
opposite  the  principal  entrance  to  the  exhibi- 
tion, was  at  length  rented,  and  the  stand,  a  very 
hiindsoiiie  one,  erected.  The  seven  compart- 
menta  into  which  it  was  divided  repreiiented 
respectively  Spain,  Italy,  France,  England, 
Germany,  Sweden,  and  the  Jews.  Each  of 
these  compartments  was  furnished  with  Bibles, 
gospels,  leaflets,  cards,  etc.,  printed  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  country  represented,  and  having 
an  attendant  able  to  converse  in  that  language 
with  all  comers.  Mr.  Hawke,  the  originator  of 
the  enterprise,  and  ever  since  its  secretary  and 
general  manager,  knew  no  language  but  his 
own  ;  but  stauding  outside  the  stand,  by  point- 
ing to  it  and  by  the  constant  use  of  the  word 
'■gratis,"  which  in  all  the  above  languages 
means  .fVfe,  secured  plenty  of  visitors. 

During  the  five  months  for  which  the  exhibi- 
tion was  kept  open  there  were  given  away  137,- 


618  portions  of  the  Scriptures,  2,364,000  cards, 
and  715,000  leattets.  The  entire  expenditure 
amounted  to  £3,000,  which,  with  the  exception 
of  £100,  was  defrayed  by  the  committee,  consist- 
ing of  three  gentlemen  of  London. 

As  soon  as  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  18G7  was 
announced,  Mr.  Hnwke  and  the  committee  ap- 
plied to  the  commissioners  for  space  for  a  Bible 
stand.  The  application  was  granted  in  the 
most  cordial  manner,  two  spaces  being  given, 
one  inside  the  exhibition  building,  (he  other 
in  the  grounds  close  to  the  emperor's  pavilion. 
In  view  of  the  large  sum  of  money  which  would 
be  required  to  carry  out  the  project,  much  faith 
was  needed  at  the  oulset.  Mr.  Hawke  at  flrst 
almost  succumbed  to  the  great  difficulties  in 
the  way,  but  his  faith  revived,  and  he  and  the 
committee  went  cheerfully  forward.  The  stand 
was  opened,  and  numbers  flocked  to  it  ;  30,000 
visitors  a  day  were  a  common  occurrence. 
Many  priesis  opposed  the  movement,  but  many 
also— sometimes  sixty  in  a  day — came  to  ask  for 
copies  of  the  Gospel  for  themselves  and  for 
their  parish ionei's.  Priests  and  nuns  came 
often,  like  Nicodemus,  at  night,  and  received 
the  Word  of  God.  The  assembly  ground  of  the 
army  wasjnstback  of  the  Bible  stand,  and  copies 
of  the  Gospel  were  given  to  80,000  soldiers,  who 
visited  the  exhibition ;  12,000  copies  were  given 
to  the  workmen  from  various  countries  engaged 
on  the  building.  On  opening  day  1,000  copies 
were  given,  by  permission  of  the  general  in  com- 
mand, to  the  National  Guard,  who  kept  the  line 
when  the  emperor  and  empress  with  their  cor- 
tege entered  the  exhibition.  Senators  and  men 
of  the  highest  distinction  in  the  French  Govern- 
ment came  to  the  stand  to  receive  books,     Dailjr 
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at  1  o'clock  and  at  G.30  a  prayer  meeting  was  held 
iuside  the  Btand.  for  n  blessing  on  the  buoks 
given,  Tbe  exbibitiun  was  open  for  seven 
months,  and  dnring  that  time  2,a38.968  por- 
tions of  Scripture  in  17  languages  were  given 
aivay.  The  entire  coat  of  tbi;  movement  was 
£12,000  ;  v,-bea  the  exhibition  cloHcd  tbe  ac- 
counts were  almost  eiactly  balanoecl,  the  whole 
of  the  liabilities  being  met  by  the  liberal  dona- 
tions oE  more  than  l),000  Christian  people. 

The  Bibte  staud  was  at  the  exhibition  at 
Havre  (1868).  Naples  (1871),  and  Paris  (1878). 
From  lH68-7o  there  were  distributed  from  a 
"  Gospel  tent"  at  Madrid  400,000  Gospels  and 
portions. 

The  original  stand  is  permanently  placed  in 
the  Crystal  Palace  at  Sydenbau!  ;  its  principal 
object  is  to  give  the  Bible  to  foreigners  in  their 
own  toDgae  without  charge  ;  Znglish  people  are 
asked  to  pay  a  small  sum. 

The  foreign  element  at  the  Crystal  Palace  bav- 
ing  decreased,  the  committee  have,  by  means  of 
the  foreign  directories,  sent  Gospelsand  portions 
to  a  very  large  number  o(  residents  of  belgium, 
i^pain,  Australia,  and  Ireland.  Une  ttioiisuud 
copies  »  week  are  now  sent  by  book  post  to 
t Lean  countries.  A  "Bible  carriage"  has  bean 
establidhed  t<>  visit  evcrv  town  and  village  in 
France  ;  over  500,000  Gospels  have  already  been 
distributed  from  it.  Large  grants  are  given  to 
missionariea.  and  a  quiet,  steady  'n'ork  is  alwaya 
going  on  at  the  Crystal  Palace  ;  the  distribution 
in  all  this  work  is  limited  only  by  tbe  income. 
Ur.  Hawke  never  goes  in  debt. 

The  Scriptures  are  now  sent  out  in  forty  dif. 
ferent  languages. 

Total  number  of  Bibles,  Testaments,  por- 
tious.  Scripture  cards,  and  leaQets  distributed 
from  ISea  to  1887,  20.393,849. 

The  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  the 
Trinitarian  Bible  Society,  the  Oxford  University 
Preaa,  the  Nentehatel  Society,  and  tbe  Geneva 
Society  have  aided  the  committee  in  their  work 
by  grants  of  booka  and  by  liberal  dtacounts  on 
Bibles,  etc. 

Bickiiell,  Henry,  missionary  of  tie 
L.  11.  S.  to  Tahiti,  1796-1830.  In  1819  he  bap 
tized  King  Pomure,  and  also  assisted  him  in  the 
framing  of  a  coda  of  laws  by  means  of  which 
good  government  on  the  island  waa  formally 
established.     Died  at  Tahiti,  August  7th   18 '0 

BidH,  the  capital  of  tbe  Hobamroedan  negro 
Stale  Nape  in  the  Niger  Valley,  about  500  n  lies 
from  the  month  of  the  river.  Popnlal  on 
80.000.  In  1876  a  C.  M.  S.  station  was  founded 
at  Kipo,  also  in  Nupe  and  opposite  the  great 
ivory  market,  Egau.  bj-  Bishop  Crowther  but 
that  station,  tbe  sevtnlh  above  the  Niger  delta 
■was  later  on  moved  to  Bida,  whprc  Chnatianity 
now  is  preached  by  native  ministers  both  in 
the  Nupe  and  the  Hansa  Inngnages,  and  two  of 
Lue  Goapels  have  been  translated  into  the  Nupe 
language. 

Bilie,  a  town  of  West  Central  Africa,  250 
milas  east  of  Ibe  city  of  Benguela.  Climate, 
mild.  45-90°  F.  Elevation.  5,000  feet.  Eacp, 
Bantu.  Language,  Amburedu.  Keligion,  spir- 
it-worship. Natives  peaceable,  kindly,  but 
polygamy  is  practised  and  women  degraded. 
Mission  station  of  tbe  A.  B,  C.  F.  M,  11884  and 
1886)  ;  2  missionaries  and  wives,  1  other  lady, 
U  preacbing  places,  1  aehool,  12  sebolars. 

BIJnaur,  o  city  of  the  Northwest  Provincea, 
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India  northeast  of  Delhi.  Amission  circuit  in 
the  Robilkund  district  of  tbe  North  India  Mis- 
sionof  Ihe  il  E.  Cb.  (North),  with  1  mission, 
ary  and  wife,  3  native  ordained  preachers.  155 
church -members.  3-24  probationers,  4i)I  day 
scholars,  1,050  Sabbath  acholara.  The  work  is 
carried  on  from  five  large  centres,  each  nnder 
charge  of  a  native  preacher.  In  Bijnanr  itself, 
the  proportion  of  piofessing  Christians  arose  in 
one  year  from  one  in  1000  to  one  in  COO. 

Bikaniri  Ver§lon.— The  Bikaniri.  which 
is  spoken  in  the  province  of  Bikanir,  north  of 
Marwar,  India,  belongs  to  the  Sanscrit  family  of 
Indo-European  languages.  A  translation  of  the 
New  Testament  into  this  language  was  made  by 
Ihe  tate  Dr.  Carey  and  published  in  1820  at 
Serampore.  This  translation  has  never  been 
reprinted. 

Blluiipiir,  a  town  of  Central  Provinces. 
India,  250  miles  cast  of  Nagpur.  Population, 
6.150.  Jlission  station  of  foreign  Christian 
Missionary  Society  (1885) ;  3  ordained  mission- 
aries (1  married),  3  female  missionaries,  1 
cburcb,  16  chnrch-m  embers,  2  schools,  30 
scholars. 

Bllltao,  a  city  of  Spain,  GO  miles  west  of 
San  Sebastian.  Population,  40.000.  Said  to 
be  the  richest  city  of  Spain  ;  but  the  rich  men 
are  ao  intensely  clerical  in  their  feeling  that 
not  a  landlord  can  be  found  to  rent  a  room  for 
use  as  a  chapel  or  seboot-room.  Within  nine 
years  fifteen  conventual  establishments,  costing 
not  less  than  $1,800,000,  have  been  built  witbin 
tbe  limits  of  tbe  city.  Mission  station  of  the 
Evangelical  Continental  Society  of  London,  bnt 
under  tbe  su2>erintendence  of  the  A,  Si.  C.  F.  M. 
station  at  San  Sebastian.  The  native  preacher 
holds  meetings  in  his  own  house. 

Btliii.orBogoa  Version.— Bilin  belongs 
to  the  Hamitio  group  of  African  languages,  and 
is  spoken  by  the  Bilin  tiibe  in  tbe  north  of 
Abyssinia,  numbering  about  20,000  souls,  one- 
third  of  whom  are  Eoman  Catholics,  and  the 
reit  Mohammedans  and  Abyssinian  Christians. 
An  edition  of  the  Gospel  of  Mark  for  the  Bogos 
uaa  piiblisbed  in  1882  by  the  British  and  For- 
eign Bible  Society.  The  famotia  Egyptologist, 
Professor  Rbeiniscb,  of  Vienna,  assisted  by  Ste- 
fanos  a  youth  educated  at  Gondar,  in  Abys- 
sinia prepared  tbe  translation  in  the  Abys- 
sinian character.  Thus  far  300  copies  were  dis. 
posed  of, 

Blngrham,  Hiram,  b.  at  Bennington,  Vt., 
October  30th,  1781)  ;  graduated  at  Middlehury 
CoUe^e,  1816,  at  Andover  Theological  Seminary, 
1819  A  Tisit  to  tbe  foreign  mission  school  at 
Cornwall  awakened  in  him  a  desire  to  carry  the 
Gospel  to  the  Sandwich  Islands,  the  country  of 
Obo  kiah.  He  was  ordained,  September  29tt 
1819  ;  sailed  October  23d  of  tbe  same  year,  as  a 
missionary  of  the  A.  B.  C,  F.  M.,  for  the  Sand- 
wich Islands  ;  was  stationed  at  HoDolulu  on 
Oahn.  His  undaunted  courage,  inttexible  will, 
combined  with  his  good  nature  and  cheerfulness, 
fitted  him  to  meet  the  opposition  in  that  strong- 
hold of  wickedness.  "  He  waa,"  says  Dr.  An- 
derson, "  sincere  and  honest,  without  prelenee, 
without  aelfisb  ends,  an  enemy  to  every  form 
and  species  of  wickedness,  and  fearless  in  re- 
buking it ;  of  irreproachable  cbarncter  ;  loved 
by  the  good,  dreaded  and  hated  by  the  wicked." 
Beyond  tbe  circle  of  his  own  family  his  relations 
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■were  cUiefty  with  the  nivtiveB,  liy  whom  lie  was 
greatly  beloved.  He  returneti  to  the  United 
StJttes  in  1M41  on  acoonnt  of  the  ill  health  of 
Mrs.  ISingham.  She  died  in  1H4S.  Six  yenrs 
After  hiaretHtu  lie  piiblislied  HisUmj  ^  tlii  J/is- 
jiinii  down  to  1H46.  in  aa  octavo  volume  of  GOO 
pnges,  a  work  of  great  historic  value.  In  18C3 
jrienils  in  different  parts  o£  the  country  united 
in  aenuring  an  annaity  for  iiim.  He  waa  ex- 
pecting to  visit  the  ixliinds  and  tnko  a  part 
■with  the  Hitwoiian  chnrchea  in  the  semi -centen- 
ary of  the  mission  in  IH70,  hut  lie  died  in  U&J 
after  a  brief  illness. 

Bird,  Isaac,  K  at  Salisbury,  Conn.,  June 
10th,  171)3  ;  graduated  at  Yale  College  and  An- 
4ovei;  Theoli^icftl  Seminary  ;  sailed  as  a  niis- 
Bionary  o£  the  A.  B.  C.  P.  M.  for  the  East  witli 
AVilliam  Goodell.  December  0th,  lS'i'2  He  was 
a  muoh-eHteemeii  missionary.  At  Malta,  Beirut, 
and  Sinyrnn-for  »  short  time  at  .Jerusalen] — 
until  1S36,  when  the  ill-health  of  Mrs.  Bird  con- 
strained him  to  retnru  to  the  United  States. 
He  was  afterward  professor  in  the  theological 
-seminary  at  Gilmanton,  N.  H.  Bemovitis  to 
Hartford,  Conn. ,  he  established  a  school,  which 
he  taur;ht  for  many  years.  He  died  in  Hartford 
in  1873. 

Blrmlneliain  Vouiig  7ncii'§  Foreign 

lUiMsloliary  Society  .—(See  Young  Mens 
Foreign  Missionary  Society.) 

Bishnp,  Artemna,  b.  at  Fompey.  N 
December  3Uth,  17t)5  ;  graduated  at  Uuio 
lege,  ldl9,  and  Princeton  Theological  Sein 
18a2  ;sailoda8ft  misaionaryof  theA.  B  C  F 
in  the   first   re-enforoement  for  the  Sand 
Islamic*,  18^3.     He  wns  stationed  at  Kntlu         d 
was  associated  with  Mr.  Tbaraton  in  the 
latinn  oE  theBible.     After  residing  twelv 
at  Kftilna,  ho  removed  to  Ewn  on  Oabu, 
he  labored   twenty   years   with  great  s 
Here  he  translated  FUgrim's  Proijress  and  m 
other  books.     "Hia  accurate  knowledge 
Hawaiian  language  always  gave  him  an 
in  all  matters  involving  questiona  of  cr 
and  tranalation. "     His  fondness  forstu 
literary  pursuits  was  preserved  to  the 
his  career.     "  He  waa   one  of  those  fr 
genial,  and  companionable  men  whose  presence 
doei  not  chill,  but  warms  soci  H 

left  the  islands  except  once,  an 
gate  to  the  Marquesas  mission  in  T 

lie  never  rode  npon  or  saw  a 
neesed  the  operation  of  a  telegra 
Biiys  one.  "  were  better  aecina 
progress  oE  scientifla  discover  H 

Honolulu,  December  ISth.  1871. 

Bilhyllia,  in   ancient  tim 
Asia  Minor,  bortlering  on  the  M 

and  the  Gulf  of  Nicomedia.  T 
ent  province  of  that  name,  but 
applied  in  general  to  the  s*me 
eludes  especially  the   cities   o  N 

media,  and  Adabazar,  witli  no  v 
limits  either  to  the  north  or  ea& 

B1lll«,  a  city  of  Eastern  Turkey,  100  miles 
west  southwest  of  Tan,  150  miles  southwest  of 
Erarooro.  Climate,  healthy,  dry,  l'-96°  Fahr. 
Population,  25,000.  Kurds,  Armenians,  and 
Turks.  Social  condition,  low.  Its  situation 
among  the  mountains  of  Knrdistan  is  peculiarly 
beautiful,  and  surrounded  ns  it  is  by  liigli 
peaks,  it  served  for  a  long  time  as  the  virtual 
capital  of  the  Kurds.     Most  oE  the  history  of 
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the  northern  tribes  centres  around  it,  and  the 
famous  Kurdish  history,  the  Shtreef  Ka'ameh 
(translated  into  French  and  published  at  St. 
Petersburg,  Russia),  was  written  by  a  Kurd  of 
Bitlis.  Mission  work  was  begun  there  by  aiia- 
sionaries  of  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  among  the  Ar- 
menians qnita  early,  and  it  was  occupied  as  a 
station  in  1858.  The  rough,  turbulent  charac- 
ter of  the  people  has  often  occasioned  trouble 
and  even  danger,  but  the  work  is,  on  the  whole, 

firosperous  ;  '2  missionaries  and  wives,  2  other 
adies,  19  native  helpers,  15  out-stntions,  3 
churches,  247  members,  24  schools,  780  scholars. 

Blackroot  CrostiiiB',  a  station  of  the 
C.  M.  S.  (1HS3)  on  the  Upper  Saskiitcliewan 
Kiver,  Canada.  The  work  ia  among  the  Black- 
foot  Indians,  o£  wlionv  many,  though  not  yet 
baptized,  gather  to  tlie  evangelical  service,  while 
others  have  become  Roman  Catholic  ;  1  mis- 
sionary. 

Blackfoot  VerBion.— The  Blackfoot  be- 
longs to  the  languages  of  America,  and  is  spoken 
by  about  7.000  Indians,  of  whom  some  few  can 
read,  who  are  located  on  the  east  of  the  Rooky 
Mountains  in  Canada.  In  the  winter  of  1884- 
85  the  Kev.  J.  W.  Tims,  of  the  Church  Mission 
ary  Society,  translated  the  Gospel  of  Matthew 
into  this  language,  which  he  revised  twice  with 
the  aid  of  an  Indian.  This  version  was  printed 
by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  in  the 

B  antjTe,  a  town  on  the  eastern  shore  of 

La      N  assa.  Central  Afrioa,  situated  at  an  ele- 

3.000  feet,  ond  very  healthy.     Mission 

ta  E  the  Church  of  Scotland  ;  formed  in 

a  colony  of  Scotch  selUera,  who  have 

ad  e   difficult  experiences,   first   because 

e  somewhat  hasty  in  enercising  Scotch 

mong  the  natives,  next  because  they 

k  to  shelter  fi^itive  slaves  in  the  midst 

ta    ished  slavery,  and  finally  from  Portu- 

icaneries.     But  they   prospered,  and 

w  two  branch  stationa— at  ZoJnha.  1879, 

D     lasi,   1684.      The  Gospels  according  to 

and  Luke  have  been  translated  in  the 

ongue  and    printed    at   Blantyre.     At 

p  here  are  1  ordained  missionary,  2  medi- 

12  church-members, 


cal  Lutheran  Society 
tive  helpers,  9  out- 
rs,  G  school-children. 


Blocmfoiitein,  a  town  of  the  Orange  Free 
State,  South  Alrico.  Capital  of  the  State ; 
though  a  eraall  town  it  carries  on  a  large  com- 
merce, chiefly  with  Cape  Colony  and  Transvaal 
Population,  1.200.  chiefly  Boers.  Mission  sta- 
tion of  the  ISerlin  Evangelical  Lutheran  Society  ; 
1  missionary,  4  native  helpers,  2  out-stations,  I'os 
church -members,  12  school  children.     S,  P.  G., 
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BI(>eiiiliof,  n  town  in  Swaziland],  Enstem 
Africii.  and  n  stntion  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodist 
Missionary  Society  ;  55  cliureli- members,  1 
chnpel,  3  otlier  preacliiug  places. 

Blythestvoutl,  a  toiTn  of  KnfEraria,  Sontli 
Afj-LCii,  betneen  8t.  Aibnna  ami  Cniiitii^fham. 
Mission  station  of  tlia  Free  Chiiruli  of  Scotland  ; 
i  misuiouaries,  male,  1  laily,  1  uitUega,  111)  stn- 

BIU§,  Isaac  flroiit,  h.  at  ijprinij&el.I. 
MaHs.,  U.  S.  A.,  July  Qtli,  1K22  ;  scadimted  as 
Amherst  College,  ItfU,  and  atndied  at  Andover 
ftnd  Nen'  Hareii  tliaological  aeininnrieri  ;  re- 
ceived tUe  deareo  of  D.D.  from  Amherst  in 
1871.  He  married  Ennice  B.  Day,  of  West 
Springfield,  and  in  ldi7  was  ordained  a  mis- 
sionary o£  tile  A.  B.  C.  F.  M..  Htalioned  at 
Erzroom,  Eastern  Turkey,  he  \cas  a  jiioneer  in 
opening  np  the  vnUey  of  the  Eaphnites  to  mis- 
sionar.v  indnence.  Cninterriipled  labur  luid 
Qonlinned  traTellint;,  at  that  time  far  iitore  tlaii- 
geroas  and  fatiguing  than  now,  brote  do«-n  a 
naturally  fine  canstiCntion,  and  in  IS'yl  lie  was 
obliged  to  visit  jimerica.  Year  after  year  lie 
waited  for  the  pbysioian's  permission  to  retnrn 
to  his  chosen  vork,  and  once  vaa  on  the  point 
o£  starting,  bnt  he  was  compelled  lo  give  it  up, 
and  resigned  his  nonnection  with  the  Board, 
convinced  that  the  Lord  bad  something  else  for 
him  to  do.  Meantime  he  had  labored  most 
snccessfully  as  pastor  for  two  years  at  South- 
bridge  and  then  at  Boylston.  Mass.  At  last  the 
opportunity  came.  Soaroely  a  .year  after  his  res- 
ignation an  invitation  came  to  him  from  the 
A  BblSottgtCt  il 
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did  not  enjoy  its  hospitality.  lie  travelled 
some,  though  not  as  mtich  as  he  felt  essential, 
directing  almost  the  entire  work  from  the  little 
office  that  he  shared  with  the  truasiirer  oE  the 
mission.  Their  cramped  and  unhealthy  qitar. 
ters  were  a  constant  trial,  and  at  lust  the  reso- 
lution was  formed  to  build  a  Bible  House  foe 
Constantinople  corresponding  to  that  in  New 
York.  Called  home  in  I8G6  to  attend  the  Jubilee 
ot  the  Bible  Society,  he  pressed  the  need  of 
snch  a  building.  The  Society  was  unwilling  to 
tnke  it  up,  but  allowed  him  his  time  to  raise 
the  needed  money.  A  number  of  prominent 
men  consented  to  act  as  trustees,  and  in  IBCT 
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he  returned  with  the  requisife  funds.  The  se- 
curing of  a  site  and  the  erection  of  the  building 
met  with  the  most  determined  opposition,  but 
in  1HT2  the  edi&ce  was  complete,  and  nnivtr- 
sally  recognized  as  the  handsomest  business 
buil.lmgin  the  city.  It  lias  since  been  enlarged 
a..<  (ho  work  has  grown.  (See  Constantinople.) 
While  in  the  midst  ot  snperintendiiig  the 
erection  of  the  Bible  House,  Dr.  Bliss  took 
the  time,  in  ISTO,  to  make  a  linrried  visit  lo 
America,  and  secured  tlie  tiansfereuce  to  Btiront 
of  the  great  work  of  eleotrotyping  and  printing 
the  Arabic  Bible.  This  had  hitherto  been  done 
itt  the  Bible  House  in  New  York,  and  the  change 
seemed  to  many  hazardous,  yet  his  clear  vision 
saw  the  great  future  of  that  noble  work,  and 
by  dint  of  most  earnest  appeals  ho  secured  the 
endorsement  by  the  society  of  a  arcp  siuce 
rec.ignized  to  be  one  of  the  most  iniporlant  in 
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Arable,  the  Armenian,  and  the  Greek  c 
ters  (see  Turkish  Language  and  Version),  all 
auado  l)y  different  men,  and  with  difference  of 
meaning  as  well  ns  oE  idiom.  This  hud  long 
been  felt  to  be  most  unfortunate,  yet  there 
seemed  to  be  no  help  for  it.  Dr.  Bliss  beliBved 
Uiat  the  difficulty  could  be  overcome.  He  look 
careful  counsel,  and  even  at  ihe  risk  of  ulfeiid- 
ing  brelliren  wiiose  opinion  and  esteem  he 
valued  most  highly,  he  pressed  very  hard  for  a 
union  of  tho  forces  that  were  at  work  revising 
each  £01^.  At  last  lie  carrie<l  the  day,  and  tho 
Turkish  version  of  to-day  is  scarcely  less  a 
monument  to  the  mert  who  made  it  than  to  him. 
whose  clear  vision  and  earnest  purpose  made  it 
possible  for  them  to  wake  it. 

Meanwhile  he  pressed  colportoge  unceasingly. 
From  2.000  copies  during  the  first  year,  the  cir- 
culation ran  tip  to  56,(128  in  the  twenty-fiflli 
year  of  the  agency.  (Sea  American  Bible  So- 
ciety, Levant  Agency.) 

Dr.  Bliss  was  not.  however,  merely  agent  of 
the  Bible  Society.  Practically  he  was  as  much 
of  a  missionary  as  ever.  Deeply  interested  in 
every  department  of  the  one  work,  gathering 
wide  stores  of  experience  from  his  relations 
with  different  forms  of  labor  in  the  widely  sepa- 
rated sections  of  liis  great  field,  he  bent  every 
energy  to  each  thii^  as  it  came  before  him, 
as  earnest  in  this  little  Armenian  Sunday-school 
in  Scutari  as  when  addressing  crowded  halls  in 
America,  ns  careful  in  his  counsel  with  a  col- 
porteur as  when  planning  the  work  for  an  em- 
pire. 

The  old  strength,  however,  never  came  bock, 
and  though  he  hiul  tho  assistance  at  first  of  bis 
son,  Bev.  Edwin  il.  Bliss,  and  later  of  Rev. 
Marc  Bowen  and  another  son,  Mr.  William  G. 
Bliss,  the  years  told  heavily  upon  him.  The 
winter  of  1RR«-R!)  was  a  trying  one,  and  he 
souglit  relief  in  the  warmer  climate  of  Egypt. 
It  was.  however,  of  no  avail,  and  on  February 
Ifith,  18R!),  he  passed  away  in  Assiout,  Upper 
Egj'Pt.  He  was  buried  by  the  side  of  a  lifelong 
friend  and  fellow-laborer.  Rev.  John  Hogg, 
D.D.,  at  the  very  outpost  ot  his  agency,  from 
whence  it  had  been  bis  desire  to  push  on  the 
Bible  work  into  Ihe  heart  of  Darkest  Africa. 

Board  inHn,  George  Dnna,  b,  at  Liver- 
more,  Me.,  U.S.A.,  February  8th.  1801  ;  pursued 
his  preparatory  studiesat  the  academiesot  North 
Yarmouth  and  Fjirmington.     When  fifteen  years 
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of  age,  wishing  to  obtain  a  collegiate  education, 
and  to  secure  the  necessiity  funds,  he  taught  a, 
school,  in  which  he  Hhowed  remarkable  skill  in 
controlling  turbulent  boys  and  aptntiss  to  tearh. 
In  1822  he  gtatluated  at  Walerville  College  witli 
marked  lion-jr,  and  was  immediately  appointed 
tutor.  0[i  liearti^  soon  aEter  of  the  death  of 
Colrnaa,  of  the  Arocaa  misxion,  he  expressed 
liis  purpose  to  go  acid  take  Ilia  place.  In  April. 
1S23,  Ue  offered  Ills  services  lo  the  l^aptist 
Board  of  Missions,  and  was  accepted.  In  June 
of  that  year  he  entered  Andover  Theological 
Seraiuary,  where  ha  remained  two  years.  He 
was  ordained  February  ICth,  1S25  ;  travelleil  i& 
the  spring  as  a^eut  of  the  missionary  board  in 
the  West  and  South  to  solicit  iunds  and  pre- 
sent the  claims  of  foreign  missions  ;  was  married 
July  4tU  to  Miss  Sarah  Hull,  and  sailed  on  the 
llith  far  Calcutta.  Here  he  foand  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Wilde  and  others,  whom  the  war  had  driven 
from  Biirmah,  aud  learned  that  Mr.  Judsou  and 
Br.  Price  were  in  a  prison  at  Ava.  Advised  to 
remain  in  Calcutta  tttl  the  door  should  be  open 
to  resume  miswion  work  ia  Bnrraah.  lie  took  up 
Ilia  abode  at  Chitpore,  four  miles  from  Calcutta, 
and  studied  the  Burman  langnoge  with  a  na- 
tive. March  20th,  1827.  he  embarked  with  his 
family,  reaching  Amherst  April  ITth  He  was 
soon  settled  at  llonlmein,  the  new  seat  of  the 
British  Govemmeat,  which  became  the  seat 
also  of  the  mission  in  Bnrmah.  Sir  Archibald 
Campbell  offered  Mr,  Boardman  a  fine  large 
spat  of  ground  for  a  mission  establishment. 
On  this  he  built  a  bamboo  house  costing;  about 
$100.  A  few  weeks  after  his  arrival  he  was 
cheered,  early  on  Sabbath  morning,  by  a  visit 
.  fr.im  eight  respectable  Burmana,  who  inquired, 
"Teacher,  is  this  your  day  o£  worship?  We 
Lave  come  to  hear  you  preach,  we  wish  to  know 
what  this  new  religion  is."  The  members  of 
the  mission  and  the  Board  in  America,  thinking 
that  the  field  of  operations  should  be  widened 
bj  the  establishment  of  new  stations,  Tnvoy, 
recently  ceded  to  the  English  in  the  treaty  of 
peace,  about  150  miles  from  Moulmein.  was 
selected  as  the  site  for  the  new  station,  and 
Mr.  Boardman,  by  the  unanimous  choice  of  his 
associates,  was  appointed  to  commence  it.  He 
left  Moulinein.  March  2dth,  1828,  accompanied 
by  KoThah-Byu,  the  first  Karen  convert,  then 
a  candidate  for  baptism,  a  young  Siamese  lately 
baptized,  and  four  of  the  boys  from  his  board- 
ing-school at  Moalmein.  and  reached  the  city 
of  Tavoy,  April  Qth.  He  was  kindly  received 
by  Cnptain  Bumey,  the  Civil  Commissioner  for 
the  Tavoy  District.  He  soon  commenced  pub- 
lic worship  in  Burman,  and  inquirers  began  to 
present  themselves.  On  May  ICtli  he  baptized 
Ko-Thali-Byn,  the  Karen  Christian  who  had  ac- 
companied him.  This  remarkable  man  had 
been  a  robber  and  murderer.  His  natural  tem- 
per was  diabolical.  After  the  Burmese  war, 
while  in  the  service  of  Mr.  Hough,  in  ^Dgoon, 
he  gave  evidence  of  true  conversion,  and  became 
remarkably  ciBoient  and  successful  as  a  preacher 
to  his  conntrymon.  One  who  knew  him  well 
says:  "He  was  always  planning  some  new 
preaching  escursion,  and  never  was  so  happy 
as  when  he  found  individuals  tc)  whom  he  might 
preach  from  morning  till  evening."  He  is  called 
the  Karen  Apostle.  As  the  result  of  his  inde- 
fatigable labors,  many  of  the  Karens  of  the 
villages  scattered  over  the  mountains  of  Tavoy 
flooked  in  from  the  distant  jungles  to  see  the 
white  teacher,  who  had  come  from  beyond  the 
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sea  and  to  listen  to  the  truths  he  taught.  Mr. 
Boardman  resolved  to  visit  the  Karens  in  the 
jungle,  and  on  February  28th,  18',i8,  he  set  out 
on  his  first  tour  aeoompunied  by  Ko-Thah-Byn 
and  another  Karen,  a  professed  believer  in  Christ. 
He  was  absent  tea  days.  So  much  encouraged 
was  he  by  the  readiness  of  the  people  to  re- 
ceive him  and  give  attention  to  his  instructions, 
that  he  determined  to  pursue  a  coarse  of  iline- 
rary  preaching  among  their  vilhiges.  In  these 
tours  he  was  generaUy  accompanied  by  Ko-Thah- 
Byu  or  some  other  convert  and  some  boys  from 
the  schools.  He  usually  visited  three  or  four 
villnges  a  week,  preaching  in  i^yats  or  from 
house  to  house,  and  talking  with  those  he  met 
Some  of  his  journeys  were  long 
I,  and   often   on  foot.     He   also 
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These  labors  were  cor 
great  physical  debility, 
by  pulmonary  disease 
slacken  his  labors  on  a 
he  was  obliged  by  Mrs,  Boardmi 
oal  illness  to  leave  his  elation  anu  to  remove  to 
Moulmein  for  seven  months.  Before  leaving 
Tavoy,  in  April,  he  promised  the  Karens  that, 
if  possible,  he  wonld  visit  them  again  on  his  re- 
turn. Soon  after  his  return  many  came  to  sco 
hiin,  requesting  the  promised  visit,  and  saying 
that  many  families  desired  baptism  who  could 
not  come  to  Tavoy.  Mr.  Francis  Mason,  who 
had  been  instructed  by  the  Missionary  Board 
to  repair  to  Tavoy  and  assist  Mr.  Boardman, 
reached  the  station  January  23d,  1831,  only  in 
time  to  accompany  him  in  his  last  tour  among 
the  Karens  and  witness  bis  death.  Mr.  Board- 
man  met  Mt.  Mason  at  the  wharf  and  told  him 
the  Karens  were  building  him  a  zayat  near  the 
foot  of  the  mountain,  which  he  had  crossed  two 
years  before,  and  wtre  coming  for  him.  They 
set  out  Jannary  31st,  1831,  Mr.  Boardman  in  a 
cot.bed,  reaching  the  place  of  destination  on 
the  third  day,  where  they  found  a  bamboo 
chapel  erected  on  a  beautiful  stream  and  a  hun- 
dred persons  assembled,  more  than  half  of  them 
applicants  for  baptism.  Having  lost  strength, 
Mrs,  Boardman  advised  him  to  return,  bnt  he 
replieil,  "The  cause  of  GodisoE  more  impor- 
tance than  my  health,  and  if  I  return,  now  our 
whole  object  will  be  defeated,  I  want  to  see 
the  work  of  the  Lord  go  on."  When,  however, 
it  was  evident  he  could  not  live  long,  and  it 
was  thought  best  to  return  without  delay,  he 
cnnsented,  on  condition  that  the  candidates 
were  baptized  that  evening,  to  return  the  day 
following.  So  just  before  sunset  he  was  car- 
ried out  in  his  bed  to  the  water-side,  and  in  bis 
presence  Mr,  Mason  baptized  thirty-four  per- 
sons. On  being  taken  back  to  the  chapel  he 
desiieil  to  be  present  at  the  evening  meal,  and 
afterward  made  a  moat  touching  address  to  hia 
disciples  present,  about  fifty  in  number.  Early 
in  the  moi'titng  the  little  band  started  on  their 
journey  homeward,  the  euSetings  of  which 
were  increased  by  a  severe  storm  of  wind  and 
rain.  While  being  conveyed  to  the  boat  from 
the  comfortless  roof  of  the  heathen  Tavoyer 
which  had  sheltered  tliem  for  the  night,  he  ex- 
pired, February  11th,  1831.  He  was  buried  on 
the  mission,  premises,  the  funeral  being  attended 
by  all  the  European  gentlemen  and  officers  of 
the  station,  with  many  natives.  Though  but 
thirty  years  of  age  and  but  three  years  in  the 
service,  he  had  accomplished  a  great  work. 
Within  the  last  two  months  of  his  life  57  had 
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been  baptized,  nil  Karens,  nnil  r.t  tlie  IJmo  i;f 
Ilia  death  the  miasioa  uhutcli  at  Tnvoy  bail  71) 

BocRS  del  Toro,  (t  city  on  tlie  Isthmna 
of  Panama,  beloaging  lo  tlie  United  Slates  of 
Cnlonibiii,  on  one  of  tlie  entrances  to  the  man- 
iiilicenl  harbor  of  Chiriqili.  Popnlation,  3  000. 
Mission  atation  of  tlio  United  MethoiliHt  Fieu 
Chui-oh  of  England  ;  3  local  iireachecs,  1H4 
cburch- members. 

Boeinfscli,  Frederick, »  missionary  o( 
the  Moravians  to  Greenlaml  (i73*>.     A  man  of 
great  courage  iind  ztfiil,  his  arrival  at  a  time  of 
great    diRcoiirngemetit    was    most    opp 
After  five  years  of    privation  and  la  lo       n 
GreenlftDiler  named  KtiLnmnk  received 
pel,  and  tooic  np  his  reaidenue  amuns 
sionaries.     He  induced  some  twenty  o  b 
couieaiso.     The  next  year  he  wad  bajiti        w   h 
his  family,   but   hardly  had   the  miss    u  n 
time  to  rejoice  ovpr  Ibis  Mhen  a  baud       n 
derers  threatened  Kiiiomak  and  bis  fo 
and  they  lied  to  the  sonlli,  away  from  re  g    us 
inlluenoes.     The  year  after  Mr.  Boemis      m 
ried  Miss  Anna  Siach,  and  not  a  little  n 
vas  added  In  the  occasion  of  the  ivedd  ng  bj 
the  very  nne»:])eo(ed  retnm  of  Kaiarnab,  who 
declared  his  intention  to  remain  among  Iheiu, 
and  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  mission- 
ariea  his  steadlastness  to  the  truths  they  bad 
taught  him.     It  was  during  Mr.  Boeniisch's  resi- 
dence here  that  the  Brelhren  adopted  the  change 
in  their  instruction  of  the  Greenlandets,  which 
awakened  the  hitherto  sleeping  itunsciences  of 
these  benighted  people.  They  "  ceased  topreach 
the  attributes  of  God.  the  fall  of  man,  and  the 
demands  of  divine  law."  and  preached  instead 
"  Clirlst  oruciGed,"  and  were  themselves  aston- 
ished at  the  power  of   the  Holy  Ghost,  as  it 
transformed  their  little  flock  of  indifferent  nn- 
believers  to  earnest  and  tens  followers  o(  Jesus. 

Bogota,  cnpital  of  the  republic  of  Colom- 
bia, on   the   river   Magdalena,  600  miles  from 
the  sea.     I     '     a  pi  a    n      "tj       tuated 
pieturesqiiB      d        d     p  a      n  J  W)0  f    t    ho 
the    sea.       C    n  mp    ate        P  p  1 

100,000.     i  a  n     f  th     P      b  t 
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Bogutu  Ver  Ion  B  gu  b  1  g  t  tb 
MeluQesian    an  d   is  spoken   in   the 

Solomon  Is  n  A  an  ion  of  the  Gospel 
of  Mark  into  b  ng  g  was  published  in 
1887  at  Lin     n  li     b      ety.for  Promoting 

Christian  K.U  w    dg 

Bnlienifa    a  y         Central  Europe, 

formerly  an  dp  d  n  k  ngdom,  now  a  con- 
stitutional h  Au  o-HungarinQ  Em- 
pire, the  emp  as  m  ng  with  his  other  titles 
that  of  King  B  h  m  a.  has  a  popnlatioa 
of  nearly  6  00  000  wh  ra  about  two-lhinJs 
are  Bohem  n  h  nder  being  chiefly 
Germans.  In  ^  P  esentatives  to  the 
Eeichsrath,  and  has  a  separate  Diet  of  242  mem- 
bers. The  capital  nnd  chief  city  is  Fragae, 
and  it  is  there  that  the  agitations  tor  a  distinct 
recognition  of  the  Czechs,  as  of  the  Hungarians, 
have  been  carried  on. 

.Was'on  loorfc  is  carried  on  by  the  A.  B.  C.  F, 
M,  at  Prague  among  the  Roman  Catholics,  and 
by  the  Scotch  Free  Church  and  the  Society  for 
tbe  Frop^atlon  of  the  Gospel  among  the  Jews 
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BoHEMiANH.— The  Bohemians  or,  as  they  call 
tliemselves,  Tchekhs  (or  Czechs),  foiiu  one  of 
the  principal  tribes  of  the  Slavic  race.  They 
oconpy  the  country  of  Bohemia  in  Austria,  and 
unmber  about  four  uiilliona.  Thev  nie  all 
Caiholica  with  the  exception  of  irjO,'()00,  who 
belong  to  the  Protestant  lieformed  and  Lntber- 
an  Confession.  The  first  gemis  of  Christinnity 
were  planted  among  them  by  the  Slavic  apos. 
lies  S8.  Cyril  and  Methodins  in  the  ninth  cen- 
tnry,  and  the  Bohemian  Prince  Borivoi  was 
h  pf  d  by  Methodins  in  873-74.  Bnt  Ortho- 
Ureek  Christianity  was  unable  to  inain- 

m  elf  long  in  Bohemia,  and  was  soon  snp- 
p  an  d  by  Catholicism.  Along  with  the  infto. 
d         n  of  Calhollo  Cliristianity  Bohemia  came 

n  he  inHnence  of  tierman  civilization  and 
f  d  m.  and  gradually  the  German  element 
gr  vr  ronger  and  stronger.  Beginning  with 
h  y  r  1253  this  German  influence  spread 
d      BO  that  the  Bohemians  were  in  danger 

f  b  g  entirely  Germanized.  The  reign  of 
C  I.,  known  also  as  Charles  IV.,  Emperor 

Holy  Roman  Empire,  is  considered  one 
of  the  brightest  periods  of  Bohemian  history. 
He  founded  the  University  o(  Pragnn  in  1348, 
and  thus  helped  to  make  the  capital  of  Bohemia 
the  centre  of  a  great  inicllectnal  and  ednca- 
tional  movement.  The  most  jmporlnnC  period, 
however,  in  undoubtedly  the  time  of  .Tohn  Ilnss 
and  the  reformatory  movement  wliich  he  liegnn. 
Bom  in  13(!8  in  an  obscure  village  of  Bohemia, 
and  educated  at  the  University  of  Pragiie,  Husa 
raised  his  voice  against  the  corruption  and  dc< 
prnvity  of  the  Eoniish  Church,  and  demanded 
a  pnter  form  of  religion.  Almost  the  whole  of 
Bohemia  joined  his  movement,  and  the  enthu- 
siasm which  his  sermons  and  ^vIili^gs  evoked 
was  very  great.  Beguiled  into  the  Oonnoil  of 
Constance,  where  he  was  called  to  be  heard, 
Huss  was  burned  at  the  stake  in  1415  ;  bnt  his 
death  was  the  signal  for  the  beginning  of  tho 
t  1>I  H  t  w  wh  h  1  t  1  f  gl  t 
3  dtl      ff    t      twl     hw       f  Itthro  gh 

th  cc  1  g  g  rati  unta  1G20  wl  n 
Bhm      Ith      pit     lilpnd  nd 

f  11       d      th     1  m  f  tl      H  p  b    g  d 

ty     f    \     I  Tb     H        t    n        m     t 

Ih  tb        Iftolypl        dly 

ly      g    d    g    t  1 8         m  t 

T  1  rst     d  I  s  full  bearing,  one  onght  to 

bear  in  mind  that  it  was  also  a  national  move- 
ment directed  against  the  encroachments  of  Ger- 
manism that  threatened  Bohemia.  The  relig- 
ious element  of  Hussiteism  did  not  give  all  the 
fruit  that  migtit  have  been  expected  from  it. 
After  tho  death  of  Hnssthe  party  split  into  two, 
the  Taborites  and  the  Utraqnisls  or  Oalixtins. 
The  former,  which  may  be  considered  as  the 
eitreme  party,  carried  Iha  principle  of  llie  free 
interpretalion  of  the  Scriptures  to  ila  wildest 
point.  The  Utraquists,  forming  the  so-called 
moderate  party,  were  not  disinclined  to  come 
to  terms  with  the  Catholic  Church.  To  the 
Hussite  movement  was  dno  the  formation  of 
the  Society  of  the  Bohemian  Brothers  known 
subsequently  by  the  name  of  Moravian  Brothers, 
distinguished  for  its  piety,  its  good,  works,  and 
the  best  writers  it  contribnted  to  Bohemian 
literature.  But  though  Hnss  and  his  followers 
failed  in  their  attempts  to  reform  the  Church, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  his  writings  and  the 
ideas  be  promnlgated   eierciseil    an  inanence 
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WitU  the  political  aownfall  o£  Bohemia  tlie 
country  was  subjectea  to  great  tiitils  and  suffer- 
ings. All  wUo  (lid  cut  wish  to  submit  to  the 
Catholic  Church  were  maltreated  and  driven 
out  of  the  conntry,  and  both  the  government 
and  the  clergy  tried  to  obliterate  every  trace  of 
their  national  post  by  perseonting  the  national 
idiom  and  destroying  all  books  written  in  it. 
For  about  two  hundred  years  things  went  on  in 
this  manner,  and  the  Bohemians  were  hardly 
known  to  Europe  as  a  separate  nationalitv 
But  toward  the  latter  pact  of  the  eighteenUi 
century  a  revival  of  national  life  and  literature 
took  place,  which  has  been  going  on  eier  since, 
and  has  saved  Bohemia  and  its  people  from 
utter  oblivion. 

The  Bohemians  belong  to  the  Western  I  ranch 
of  the  Slavs,  and  their  langui^e  is  one  of  the 
principal  dialects  of  the  Western  branch  of  the 
Slajic  languages.  Its  alphabet  is  the  IJitio 
and  it  bears  a  closer  resemblance  to  the  Polish 
than  to  any  other  Slavic  language,  though  it  has 
felt  the  influence  of  the  German  both  in  lis 
lexicology      d  T 

Bible  (pnb     h  d  n        9  h    m 

remarkabl     m  B       m 

is  noted  f  ts       g  n^        d   h 

beauty  of 

Bolicin  nn    \c  — T       B 

belongs  to  b        h  h    A    an 

family  of  1  gungea.  It  seems  that  at  the  close 
of  the  fourteenth  century  the  Bible,  as  a  whole 
or  in  parts,  was  already  extant  in  the  Bohemian 
language,  and  a  great  many  mannscripts  of 
such  versions  are  fonnd  in  the  libraries  of 
Europe.  After  the  invention  of  ihe  art  of  print- 
ing copies  were  multiplied.  Already  in  the 
year  1475  the  New  Testament  was  published  at 
Pilsen,  and  the  first  Bible  was  issued  at  Prague 
in  143».  In  14HQ  a  second  edition  and  in  15UG 
a  third  followed.  Besides  these  Bibles.  New 
Testaments,  too,  were  published  in  1498,  1513, 
and  151G.  On  the  title  page  ot  ihe  latter  we 
read  "  cum  tir-ilia  HpnvUegin  reiMremfwsimi  i/en- 
erntix  in  ordine  "  This  is  the  edilio  priticeps  of 
the  New  Testament  published  by  the  United  or 
Moravian  Brethren. 

The  fourth  edition  of  the  Bohemian  Bible 
was  published  at  Prague  in  1529,  the  fifth  in 
1537,  the  sixth  in  1540  at  Nuremberg,  the  sev- 
enth at  Prague  in  1540,  the  eighth  in  1556-57, 
the  ninth  in  15G1,  the  tenth  (dedicated  to  the 
Emperor  Haximilian)  in  1570,  the  eleventh  in 
1577,  dedicated  to  the  Emperor  Rudolph.  All 
these  Bibles  and  New  Testaments  were  prejiared 
by  private  men  in  accordance  with  the  materials 
tUey  had  then  at  hand.  As  a  matter  of  course, 
all  these  versions  were  more  or  less  defective. 
The  moat  complete  translation  of  the  entire 
Bible  was  eSECnted  l>etween  1579-03  at  Kndilz, 
in  Moravia.  This  Bible  is  known  as  the  Kralilz 
Bible,  also  called  Seslidilna,  because  it  consisted 
of  six  volumes.  The  translators,  all  members 
ot  the  Congregation  of  the  United  Brethren, 
were  Albert  Mikulas,  Lukas  Helic,  Johann  En- 
eas, Isaias  Coepolla.  Genrg  Streyc  tdiasVctter, 
Johann  Bfraim,  Paul  Jesensky,  and  Johann 
Kapilo.  This  splendid  Bible,  in  which  the 
chapters  and  verses  are  numbered  for  the  first 
time,  was  executed  at  the  eipense  of  Baron 
johann  Zerotinus.     The  linguistic  part  in  this 


the  samo,  were  so  well  executed  that  Professor 
t^chafarick,  one  of  the  best  Ijhivic  scholars,  re- 
marlsed  that  "  they  contain  a  great  deal  of  that 
which,  two  hundred  years  later,  the  learned 
coryphaei  ot  enegesis  eshibited  to  the  world  as 
their  own  profound  discoveries."  A  second 
edition  of  this  Bible  was  pnblisbed  in  I59G,  and 
the  third  and  last,  which  the  Moravians  pnb- 
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n  edition 


and  1766.  At  Berlin  this  Bible  was  published 
in  ie07,  1813,  and  1824,  In  1N08  an  edition  of 
(he  Bible  carefully  printed  from  the  text  of  1593 
was  published  by  Professor  Georg  Palkovic,  of 
Hungary.  When  about  one  hundred  copies  had 
been  circulated  of  this  edition,  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society,  in  1812  bought  Ihe  re- 
mainder for  distribution.  Since  that  time  this 
society  issued  many  editions  in  Roman  and 
Gothic  type.  In  the  year  1884  o.  revision  of 
the  Brethren's  Bible  was  undertaken.  The  text 
of  the  Kralilz  edition  of  1613  was  to  be  re*  ised 
by  a  conference  ot  pastors,  under  ihe  superin- 
tendence of  the  Uev.  Dr.  H.  von  Tatdy,  Eccle- 

n  A 

d        h  be 


1  -al 


ed  by  Bohe- 


Up   _ 


tifled.  ITiis 
r.  von  Tardy 
Velki  Shota, 
St,  1889,  the 
h  nd  P  B  B  So  y  disposed  of 
605,800  portions  of  the  Scriptures,  either  as  a 
whole  or  in  portions. 

(i^pecimen  verse.     John  3  :  16.) 
fttbo  tiir.  fiug  milDniil  \mi,  M  ^\)M  \m^a  Rtbno- 
TojtntAo  bnl,  abq  (ojbi),  Rioi  tcrfj  Vt  viifi.  urjabi)nul, 
al(  lacl  iitDot  iDccny. 

BohUkn,  a  district  of  Eastern  Turkey,  just 
north  of  the  Tigris  before  it  turns  to  Ihe  eonth. 
It  is  inhabited  ohieMy  by  Kurds.  Armenians, 
and  Nestorians.  It  includes  the  towns  or  cities  of 
Sert,  Redwnn,  and  Til.  It  is  a  wild  region,  both 
in  its  physical  aspects  and  the  character  of  the 
people.  Mission  work  is  carried  on  chiefly  by 
the  A.  B.  0.  F.  M.,  though  somitimps  preachers 
from  the  Nestorian  mission  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  (North)  come  among  the  Syrinc-speaking 
Nestorian  s. 

Bokharilj  a  Russian  vnssnl  State  in  Cen. 
tral  Asia,  lying  between  north  latitude  41'  and 
37°  tind  between  east  longitude  62°  and  72°, 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Bnasinn  province 
of  Turkestan,  on  the  east  by  the  Pamir,  on  the 
south  by  Afghanistan,  and  on  Ihe  west  by  the 
Kara  Kum  Desert, 

The  modern  State  was  founded  hy  the  Usbegs 
in  the  fifteenth  centni-y.  after  tbo  power  of  tho 
Golden  Horde  had  been  destroyed  by  Tamer- 
lane. The  dynasty  ot  the  Mangula.  to  which 
the  present  ruler  belongs,  dates  back  to  the  be- 
ginning of  iho  last  century.  Mir  Muiaffar-ed- 
din  in  1866  proclaimed  a  holy  war  against  Ihe 
Bussians.  who  thereupon  invaded  his  dominions 
and  forced  him  to  sipn  a  Ireaty  ceding  the  ter- 
ritory now  forming  the  Ilussian  district  of  Syr 
Dacia,  to  consent  to  a  war  indemnity,  and  to 
permit  Russian  trade.  In  1873  a  fnclher  treaty 
was  signed,  in  virtue  ot  which  no  foreigner  was 
to  be  admitted  without  a  Russian  passport,  i     ' 
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the  State 

Area.  S2,UCI0  square  miles.  Popuiation,  2,500,- 
000  (?).  <Jlii«f  town,  Bdkliiirft  ;  popalation, 
TO, out).     Religion.  Moliammedaa. 

Til  a    Busaian    Trans- CttHpiau    It  ail  way 
runs   thfiiTigti   Bokhara  from   Chargui  tb 

Oxiis   to  a  station  within  a  few  miles    f    h 
capital,  and  thence  to  Samarkhaud.     No  m  bs 

Boleitgl,   a   town   on   the   Congo,   Af 
Million  station  of  the  American  Bapt    t  M 
sionary  Union  ;  recently  opened  ;  3  missi       n 

Bolivia,  Republic  of,  one  of  th    S     tk 

American  republics,  lies  jll.^t  north  of  Ck  1       d 
the  Argentine  Bepubho.     Its  constitul 
adopted  August  25th,  1H36,  and  has  nnd    g 
eaeeaaaiva  modificatioan,  tlie  last  being       IKHO 
Tui)  government  is  modelled  after  that    f  th 
United  States  of  America,  with  a  Presid     I     k 
holds  office  for  four  years  and  a  Congre    ,  b  th 
elected  by  uairersnl  suffrage.     By  the  t      t      I 
pMoa  with  Chili,  in  1880.  all  the  coast  t       tor* 
was  lost,  and  there  are  now  eight  proTinu      w   h 
a  totiil  urea  of  772,548  si^nare  miles.     In  1    1 
l,0O0.O0tt  Indians  the  population  number  2  « 
000,  oE  wboDi  500,000  are  Mestizoes,  mix   1 
and  5)J,0J0  whites,     Sucre,  tke  present      p 
bll,   lias  15.405   inhabitants,   and  La  Paz    th 
fjrmer  capital,  60.000.     Education  is  at      I  w 
ebl).     The  nominal  TeU)i;jon  is  Bonian  C  th  1 
but  the  mass  of  the  Indiana  are  pagans.     S  1 
is  the  principal   product,   though  indig 
'  "  ""  "    "  B  exported.     There 
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after  Ckatles  II.  gave  it  over  to  tke  East  India 
Company  for  an  annual  rental  of  £10.  In  1G73 
its  population  was  reported  as  00,000—"  a  mix- 
ture of  most  of  the  neighboring  countries, 
m  stl  rogues  and  vagabonds."  The  mixtnra 
£  then  presented  by  its  j>opulation  has 

ed  to  be  a  feature  of  its  life  evet  since. 
I  1  )B  the  possessions  of  the  East  India  Ccm- 
1  1  d  developed  into  tliree  Iniliiin '"  presi- 
d  ' — Bengal,  Bombay,  and  Kadras— t  ath 

1  d  hy  a  governor  and  tonncil.  all  indepeu- 
d     t     t  eaok  other.     In  1773  Bombay  became 
l]    t  to  the  Governor-General  of  India,  whose 
p  tal  was  at  Calcutta,  where  it  has  coulinued 
t    b      ver  since,  thongh  tke  local  presidency 
t  ment  was  still  retained.     Tke  growth  of 

tk  ty  has  been  rapid  and  continuous.  Its 
m^  fioent  Iiarbot  has  attracted  the  comnnrce 
f  th  world,  and  merchonts  and  Imdels  frim 
II  p  t  of  the  East  have  flocked  to  its  bazaars. 
A  of  wise  and  far-seeing  statei-mt-n  hme 

i  destinies,  under  whose  diteclibn  the 
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tempted. 

Bolobo,  a  city  in  Congo,  West  Afn         0( 
miles  northeast  from  its  mouth.     Climat         p 
oal.     Population,   20.000.     Eaoe,   Bantu      L 
guage,  Kibangi.     Morol  condition,   low     w    ) 
to  belief  in  witchcraft  and  the  great  sac    fi 
hnrann  life.      Government,  Congo  Fre    bt  t 
Sovereign,  Leopold  II..  King  of  Belgini        P 
litical  condition   steadily   improving.     M  h& 
station  of  tke  Baptist  Missionary  Society  (18S8) 
3  ordained  missionaries,  1   iinordained   2 
aionaries'    wives,    1   other  lady,    1    pr      hi 
place,   1*25    average    attendance.    1    scb     1 
seliilars.     This  station  is  tke  headqna  t  rs 

BombH)',  the  capital  of  tke  presid 
tke  sums  nnma,  and  the  chief  seaport  in  Inl 
It  is  situated  on  the  Indian  Ocean,  at  th  tb 

ero  end  of  the  island  of  Salsette.  nliicb  st    t  he 
along  tke  skore  of  the  continent  from  n    th  t 
south  for  a  distance  of  over  twenty 
its  southern   extremity   there   was   f 
gronp  of  quite  small   islands,   separate  1 
eaok  other  and  from  the  larger  island  by    mir   w 
channels.     Upon  these  Bombav  has  bee    gr  d 
nally  built  up  ;  and  now.  by  filling  in  th      k 
nels  between  tke  separate  islands,  the      h 
all  been  consolidated  with  one  another  a   I  w  th 
the  larger  island  of  Salsette  itaelf.     The  k    b 
which  is  the  safest  and  most  spaciou  11 

India,  and  one  of  tke  finest  in  the  wo  11  1 
between  the  city  and  the  mainland.  I  I6G1 
tke  Portuguese,  whose  sway  was  then  d 
puted  all  along  the  western  coast  of  India, 
ceded  the  island  of  Bombay  to  England  as  a 
part  of  the  dowry  of  tke  Portuguese  princess, 
Catherine,  who  became  her  queen.  Tke  popu- 
lation was  then  supposed  to  be  10,000,     Soon 
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It  is  said 

th  t  B  mb  y  p 

blly       t 

ng  its  popn- 

h  b  t    t      f  I   1       1  great,  and 

g  th    d      II  B      b  J  individuals 

fr         11  p    t      f  I    1        I      k    g    11  of  tke  prin- 

p  1  to  g  k    h  i  here  Wilkin 

th     1  m  t      t  I  d         Af  f     lany  tribes, 

p  t  t  f  Ij  European 

t  y    f    m   \  f         fh      ,  and  from 

d  1        p  1     1      1       f  th  go  to  swell 

tl     d      rs  ty     t  Ik    B      b      p  p  lalion.     The 

nib        f  1     g    g  t  all         ed  in  Bombay 

IS  very  great — donbtless  a  hundred,  more  or 
less.  For  the  most  part,  however,  tke  Moham- 
medans speak  the  Hindustani  ;  Hindus  are 
divided  chiefly  between  the  Marathi  and  tke 
Onjarnthi  ;  the  Parsis  nse  a  dialect  of  the  latter 
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tongue  ;  while  Hindastaai,  overstepping  the 
limits  ol  Molinminedan  oommuniealioo,  lins  be- 
come in  Bombay,  as  largely  througlinut  India, 
a  liH'iua  frimcit.  in  low  and  collocinial  forms  of 
whiu'b,  Hindus  oC  different  races  become  intal- 
liglble  to  enuh  other,  and  to  the  Earopeaas 
wlioiu  Home  ot  them  serve  in  divers  capacities, 
nod  who  often  learn  no  other  nutive  language, 
i'or  piirnoses  o[  odiicrttion  and  business,  Eng- 
lish Itself  is  miLking  rapid  progress  among  all 
ulassed.  It  is  now  not  only  possible,  but  easy 
for  a  European  to  live  in  Bombay,  to  employ 
servants,  deal  with  tiadesnien,  purchase  arti- 
cles in  the  bazaiirs,  engf^^a  in  business,  and  con- 
Terse  on  all  subjects  with  intelligent  natives, 
Hinihi,  Mohauimeilan,  or  Fariii,  without  know- 
ing ft  single  word  ot  any  other  language  than 
English. 

Tlis  character  of  Bombay  is  determined  by 
its  geogriiphieal  and  eominercial  relations.  It 
is  tirst  and  cbieAy  a  business  centre.  It  is  not 
the  capital  of  a  native  dynasty  and  the  centre 
of  the  life  and  energies  of  a  race,  as  the  ad- 
j^icent  city  of  Poona  was  long  the  capital  of  the 
Jliiratha  dynasty  and  people.  It  is  not  a  great 
political  centre,  though  it  is  the  capital  of  the 
Bombay  Presidency  and  the  seat  of  Che  govern- 
ment, and  for  mnch  ot  the  year  the  residence  of 
the  i;overnor.  It  is  certainly  not  a  centre  of 
intellectual  life,  though  it  contains  several  in- 
stitutions of  learning,  and  many  newsiMipers, 
English  and  vernacular,  are  printed  there.  In 
the  matter  of  intellectual  activity  it  ix  easily 
outriinked  by  Calcutia  ;  nor  is  it,  like  Benares, 
the  chief  poini  of  ft  vast  religions  development, 
its  life  is  commercial,  and  the  intensity  of  its 
business  energy  somewhat  detracts  from  the 
vigor  which  otherwise  its  people  might  throw 
into  religions  or  intelleetaal  matters. 

Bombay  has  been  the  scene  of  Christian  mis- 
eions  ever  since  1B13,  in  which  year  Messrs. 
Gordon  Hall  and  Samuel  Nott  (joined  soon 
afterwnrd  by  Samuel  Newell)  began  the  lirst 
permaneat  mission  in  that  city,  and  also  the 
iirst  mission  of  the  American  BtHird  of  Coinlnis- 
sionsrs  for  Foreign  Missions.  The  Church 
Mtssionary  Society  began  work  in  1820,  the 
t^cottish  Missionary  Society  in  1823  ;  but  in  1835 
the  work  of  this  oi^anization  was  transferred  to 
the  Established  Church  oE  Scotland.  In  1H13, 
just  a.'ter  the  dismptlon,  the  missionaries  i{ 
the  Scotch  Establishment  threw  in  their  lot 
with  the  new  Free  Church,  leaving  the  mission 
property  in  the  hands  of  tlie  old  Church.  From 
thit  time  there  have  been  two  Scotch  missions 
in  the  oity.  The  Sociity  tor  the  Propagation 
of  the  Gospol  hiigan  in  1S59,  and  the  American 
Methodists  in  1871,  though  their  work  has  been 
chielly  amoi^  Europeans  and  Eurasians  (per- 
sons of  milted  European  and  Indian  parentage, 
of  whom  there  are  many  in  Bombay).  The 
Boiabay  anxiliary  to  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society  was  founded  in  1813,  and  the 
Bombay  Tract  and  Book  Society  in  1827.  Both 
of  these  societies  have  rendered  inestimable  aid 
to  the  cause  ot  evangelism.  The  two  Scotch 
missions  have  from  the  first  devoted  their 
strength  to  edncationol  efforts.  Each  of  these 
missions  has  long  snstained  a  collegiate  institu- 
tion ;  hundreds  of  Hindu,  Parsi,  and  Moham- 
medan young  men  have  received  within  the 
walls  of  these  colleges  a  good  secular  education 
combined  with  biblical  and  religious  training. 
The  Church  Missionary  Society  maintains  still 
another  school  of  similar  character.     The  Ameri- 
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has  no  oollege  at  Bombay,  but  does 
high  Hchool  especially  for  native 
Christian  children.  Day  schools  of  lower  grade 
ore  also  stipported,  especially  by  the  American 
Mission.  The  American  Mission,  the  Church 
Slissiouary  Society,  the  Free  Church  Mission, 
and  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  GoS' 
pel  have  each  a  church  building,  and  a  regular 
congregation  of  communicants  and  other  ad- 
herents, cared  for  (usnally)  hy  an  ordained 
native  pastor.  Missionaries  of  nearly  all  these 
societies,  with  their  native  helpers,  are  con- 
tinniUly  preaching  the  Gospel  in  the  churches 
and  chapels  built  for  that  purpose,  as  well  as 
inthestreetsand bazaars,  ftumthi,  Hindustani, 
Gujarathi,  and  sometimes  English  are  the  lan- 
guages generally  used  by  these  preachers.  Some 
of  the  missions  also  maintain  medical  depart- 
ments, especially  for  women  and  childreii,  and 
at  one  time  there  was  a  medical  mission  in  the 
oity  conducted  by  a  Scotch  physician.  A  zenana 
mission  is  doing  effective  work  in  native  homes, 
and  also  maintains  a  school  for  the  training  of 
Christian  girls.  The  American  Mission  at  one 
time  gave  much  attention  to  publishing  work, 
and  oondnc-ted  a  press  for  many  years.  The 
English  department  ot  the  press  was  abandoned 
in  1855,  and  the  vernacular  department  not 
long  after  ;  but  it  still  employs  other  presses 
from  lime  to  time  as  occasion  may  demand, 
and  its  memherv'.  have  always  heen  active  in  the 
management  of  the  Bible  and  tract  societies. 
With  all  these  agencies  at  work  progress  in 
Bombay  has  been  slow  and  small — a  fact  which 
will  not  astonish  those  who  will  consider  the 
secular  charocter  of  the  city,  as  explained  in  a 
preceding  paragraph. 

Besides  the  missionary  ii 
ticed,  the  government  suppo 
college  (known  as  the  Elphinstone  College),  a 
medical  college,  a  school  of  art,  a  high  school, 
and  many  schools  of  lower  grade.  The  Bombay 
University,  existing  not  for  the  purpose  of  in 
striiotion,  but  merely  for  that  of  examination 
and  the  conferring  of  degrees,  is  accommodated 
in  two  elegant  buildings  on  the  esplanade,  close 
to  the  imposing  array  of  structures  which  give 
a  home  to  other  departments  of  governmental 
activity.  Colleges  and  high  schools  all  over  the 
presidency  are  affiliated  to  the  university,  and 
send  up  hosts  of  students  everyyear  to  pass  the 
e>^minations  prescribed  by  it  and  to  receive 
the  academic  distinction  of  its  degrees. 

Hospitals  tor  Europeans,  (or  native  patients, 
and  tor  incnrables  have  been  bnilt  either  by 

Erivate  mnnilioence  or  public  funds.  A  sailor  s 
ome  near  the  principal  landing  dock  affords 
accommodation  to  mariners.  A  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  pursues  the  activities 
usual  to  organisations  of  that  name.  The  city 
has  a  number  of  European  churches  connected 
with  the  Chnrch  ot  England,  the  chief  ot  which 
is  St.  Thomas'  Cathedral,  and  several  owned  by 
the  Established  Chnrch  of  Scotland,  the  Free 
Church,  the  American  Methodists,  and  the 
Baptists.  The  Jews  have  several  Hynagognes. 
The  Roman  Catholics  besides  their  chnrchea 
hare  two  lar^e  schools  tor  native  youth  in 
charge  of  Jesuit  it. 


Bombay  PreHidcncy  [British  India), 
one  of  the  three  chief  administrative  divisions 
of  British  India,  ot  which  the  capital  is  the  city 
of  Bombay.  Its  territory  lies  in  the  western 
part  of  India,  between  13°  53'  and  28"  45'  north 


s  just  n 
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latitnde,  anrl  66'  40'  and  76°  30'  eiist  liingiluJo, 
Its  bonndiiriaa  nre,  on  the  iiorlUivent,  B.-liioliis- 
tan  aud  Klielat  :  oa  tbe  north,  ihd  Piitijul)  ;  on 
tbe  northenst,  the  native  Sintea  of  Itjijiuliina  ; 
on  the  east,  the  native  Htiites  of  Central  India, 
the  Central  J'rovinces,  Wast  Berar,  and  tho 
domiDions  of  the  Nizam  of  Hnidarnbnd  ;  on  tlie 
soatU,  lilt!  Presidency  of  Madras  and  tlie  native 
Stats  of  Mf  jore,  and  on  the  west  the  Inilian 
Ooeiin.  It  includes  an  area  of  124,123  Hciuare 
miles,  nritli  a  poptilation  (in  1881)  of  10,489,- 
271 ;  n'itlii[i  the  territorial  limits  of  tho  presi- 
dency ace  a  nuiiihar  of  native  Stiites  under  the 
geuerdl  supervision  of  the  Bombay  Government. 
Tliene  include  an  additional  area  of  73  i 
square  miles  (estimate),  with  a  popnl  t  f 

6,911,219,  thns  making  the  entire  ate  t  tb 
pie^ideacy,  ander  both  British  and  nat  1 

197,876  square  miles,  and  the  aggregnt    p  l 
lation  23,130,523.     Tho  native  State  of  B       I 
libeivise  lies  within  the  boundaries  of  th    p 
dency.  but  as  its  political  relations  are     b  11 
with  the  supreme  Govecnnient  of  Ind         t 
not  included  in  the  above  aggregate      Ih 
faue   of    the    presidency    prosents   thr       w  II 
marked  types  of  physical  apoearance.     I     th 
northern  part  the  regions  of  tiujerat  and  '^    dh 
with  tho  peniDsiilas  of  Kathiawar  and  C  t  h 
are  for  the  m  )st  part  flat,  and  in  their  n     th  m 
and  western  portions  merge  into  sandy      d        \ 
deserts.     South  of  the  Narbada  Biver.       df 
the  ino^t  part  abjut  thirty  mites  from  the  sea, 
Btretzhes  the  rna^s  of  mouatains  known  as  the 
Western  Uhats.     Between  them  and  the  sea  the 
narrow  strip  of  land  is  known  as  the  Konkan, 
and  consists  largely  of  detached  ranges  nt  hills, 
with  fertile  valleys  between,  through  which  Itow 
numerous  tidal  creeks,     E)L»it  of  the  monatains 
is  tlie  <;re'it  upland  of  the  Deccan.  nearly  2.000 
feet  above  the  level  of  tbe  sea  at  its  western 
edge,  where  it  is  buttressed  by  the  Ghats,  and 
slopiai;  thenoe   gradually   toward   tbe  Hay   of 
Beng.tl  on  tbe  east. 

Tbe  population  of  the  presidency  is  yarious, 
Hindus,  of  course,  preponderate,  showli^  a 
total  in  tbe  districts  under  direct  British  rule, 
according  to  the  census  of  1881,  of  12,3()8,582  ; 
Mns-tnlmans  number  3.021.131  ;  Asiatics  from 
beyond  tbe  frontiers  of  India  (Balnchis,  Per- 
sians, Arabs,  ete.).  73,252,  mosUy  in  Sind, 
tbongh  there  are  many  such  In  Bombay  and 
some  in  tbe  other  large  cities  ;  Parsis,  72,063, 
mnstly  in  Bimbay  and  Surat  ;  Christians,  138,- 
317.  thg  litter  being  largely  Id  do-Portuguese  ; 
Jews,  7,0.52  ;  aborigines,  582,678. 

Seveml  noted  rivers  take  tbeir  rise  in  the 
Bonih:iy  Presidency  and  flow  for  a  part  or  the 
whole  of  their  course  through  its  territory.  The 
Narbida  and  tbe  Tapti  rise  in  the  bighlandt  of 
Central  Inlia,  and  flowing  west  enter  the  Indian 
Osean  between  north  latitude  21'  and  33'.  The 
God'iveri  rises  in  the  Western  Ghats  near  Nnsik, 
and  runs  eiistwatd,  passing  out  of  tbe  Bombay 
territory  soon  after  leaving  its  sourc?s.  In  tbe 
southern  part  of  the  presidency,  the  Krishna 
River,  slartinci  from  it.^  source  near  Mahabaleeh. 
war,  in  tbe  Western  Ghats,  and  receiving  sev- 
eral ttibntarie^.  also  flows  toward  the  Bay  of 
Bengal,  describing  but  a  comparatively  small 
part  of  its  course  with  this  presidency.  Both 
the  Godaveri  in  the  north  and  the  Krishna  in 
the  soiitb  are  among  tbe  famnns  sanred  rivers 
of  India,  ranking  in  the  esteem  of  devout  Hin- 
dus only  second  to  the  Ganges.  None  of  these 
rivers  afford  facilities  far  navigation.     In  the 


rainy  season  tbey  are  raging  torrents  ;  in  the 
dry  season  the  waiec  is  insuificieut. 

Tbe  chief  cities  of  the  Bombay  Presidency 
(each  of  which  is  tieated  more  fully  nnder  its 
on'n  name)  with  the  population,  in  1881,  are  as 
follows:  Bombay,  773,1!J6  ;  Pooca,  12B.751  ; 
Abmadabad.  127.621  ;  Surat,  109,844  ;  Karachi. 
73,560  ;  Sholapur.  61,281  ;  Haidarabad.  48,153  ; 
Shikarpur,  42,4116  ;  Ahmadnagar,  37,4!t2  ; 
Broach,  37.281  ;  Huhli.  36,677  ;  Sotara.  2'J,02S  ; 
Dbarwar,  27,191  ;  Belgaum,  23,115. 

Information  respecting  the  several  languages 
current  among  the  population  of  the  presidency, 
as  well  as  concerning  the  religions  which  tbey 
p    f  b  ght  nnder  their  respective 

t  tl        h         t  1  to  say,  in  general,  that 

tl  p  P  t  I  g  g  sed  are  the  Marathi, 
^   k       I      47  11  p  t  of  Iba  population  ; 

th  U  ]  thi  by  1  6  p  r  ount ;  tbe  Kanatese, 
b     1    7     p  t     th     Sindhi,   by  12.47  per 

d   th     H    d     ta  i  or  Urdu. 


,1  M         Im  i  therefore  often  called 

I  d  bj   5  3  per  cent  of  tbe  x>eo- 

li  1  g        1      11  ions  sects  of  Hindus 

1    1    74  9    [  tl     I    p  1    ion ;  Mohammedans, 

)6  p  tl       b      ginal  tribes,  aboat  3 

t      J  131   per  cent;    Gbrislians, 

H  pe  t     wh  1     h  khs.  I*arsis,  and  Jen's 

f       d  t  II    m  11      proportions.     Of  the 

308  562  H     1       {64  411   belong  to  the  Brab- 

cast     19b90rt     tb     Eajputs.  9,100,933  to 

3tes  of  good  social  standing,  Ibough  infprior 

either  of  those  just  named,  and  2.346.332  are 

imbered  among  tbe  inferior  castes  — Mahars, 


Tbe  missionary  societies  carrying  on  opera- 
tions within  Ihe  borders  of  this  presidency  are 
the  following,  named  in  chronological  order, 
for  fnller  information  regarding  which  reference 
should  be  had  to  the  articles  headed  by  tbe 
names  of  these  societies,  or  by  the  names  of  the 
stations  which  they  occupy  :  American  Board 
of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions  (1813), 
Bombay,  Ahmadnagar,  Satara.  Sholapvr.  Birur  ; 
London  Missionary  Society  (1820).  Belgaum  ; 
Church  Missionary  Society  (1820),  Bombay, 
Karachi,  Haidarabad,  Nasik,  Maleganm  ;  the 
Eatab'ished  Cburcli  ot  Scotland  (1825).  Bom- 
bay ;  tho  Basle  German  Mlssionarv  Evangelical 
Society  (1837).  Dbarwar,  Hubli,  Kaladgi  ;  tbe 
Free Cbntoh of  8cotland{1843),  Bombay,  Poooa  ; 
the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel, 
Bombay  (1825),  Kolhapur  (1870),  Aliinadnagar 
(1S70),  Poona  (1871)  ;  the  Irish  Presbyterian 
Mission  (1842),  Kajkot,  Potbandar,  Gi^o,  Surat, 
Borsod,  Abmadabad,  Anand  ;  the  American 
Presbyterian  Board  (1870),  Kolhapur ;  the 
American  Slethodist  Episcopal  Mission  (1872), 
Bombay.  Poona,  Ahmadabad  ;  the  Indian  Fe- 
male Normal  School  and  Instruction  Society, 
Bombay,  Nasik,  Pcona.  Thona,  Ahmadnagar, 
Sholapnr.  There  is  a  tract  and  book  society 
with  its  headquarters  at  Bombay,  which  issues 
books  and  tracts  in  the  Temaoulats  as  well  an 
in  English  ;  a  religions  tract  society  working 
chiefly  in  the  Gnjarathi  language  exists  in  con- 
nection with  the  Irish  Mission  in  Gujarat.  Aa 
auxiliary  of  tbe  British  and  Foreign  Bible  So- 
ciety, at  Bombay,  prints  Bibles  in  the  vernacu- 
lar languages,  and  maintains  a  depot  for  the 
supply  of  Bibles  in  all  the  languages  spoken 
within  the  presidency  ;  and  the  Christian  Ver- 
nacular Education  Society  maintains  a  normal 
school  at  Ahmadnagar,  working  in  connection 
with  tbe  missionary  societies  in  tbe  presideocj'. 
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seirenil  of  »hii,b  ftvail  themsehes  of  the  faci! 
ities  which  ita  institntioii  ntforris  for  the  traiu 
intof  nttive  tenchois  Tins  soaetj  ftlso  pub 
lialiea  school  bool  s  Aud  to  &  aiunll  extent  tracts 
oa  subjectij  eonueoted  with  Chtwtinnitv  and 
nioiahty 

Boiii|)ililook,  a  to\n  ot  Siccri  Leone 
T\est  V£r  i,!i,  on  the  c  n  t  of  Sherltr)  lointn 
CI  J  osite  SLerbro  Islau  I  sonlh  of  Mimjh 
MwsLon  atation  of  tie  tinted  trelUten  in 
Chnst  (L    S   A  1 

Boiidei  Ycriioii — The  Bonlei  «hich 
belongs  to  tlin  Bantu  family  of  African  Ian 
gm^es  IS  spoken  soiitli  of  Moitbusa  north  of 
Zanzibar  in  the  northern  portion  of  the  Uui 
versities  mission  field  Archdeacon  Farler  by 
the  help  of  hiB  native  Bon  Jei  reader  made  the 
tr»n«l  ition  ot  llie  Go>ipel  of  Mattliew  following 
the  Greek  text  of  the  Revised  \  ersion.  At  tlio 
request  of  the  Universities'  Hission,  Ihe  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society  published  an  edition 
of  500  copies,  the  type  Ikiiving  been  set  up  at 
the  Zanzibar  miKsion  press.  This  part  of  the 
Hew  Teatament,  being  the  first  portion  of  the 
Scriptures  in  this  lai^nage,  waa  published  in 
1887.     Mr.  Farler  has  also  translaied  the  Goa- 

SbI  of  Lnke,  which  is  being  edited  by  the  Kev. 
:.  Geldart. 

BondO,  ft  city  of  Java,  East  India,  near 
Mei^aredja.  Mission  station  of  the  IMcnnouite 
Missionary  Society  of  Holland. 

Bonnoy,  Samuel  W.,  b.  at  ^fewCannnn, 
Conn.,  U.  8.  A..  March  Sth,  1815  ;  studied  at 
the  University  of  the  City  oE  New  York,  and  at 
Lane  Seminary,  graduating  in  18H.  Was  ap- 
pointed n  missionary  of  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  but 
a  teacher  being  wanted  temporariiy  at  Hong- 
Kong  in.  a  sohool  ot  the  Morrison  Education 
Society,  he  was  released  from  bis  engagement 
to  Ihe  Board  to  take  that  position,  and  arrived 
at  Hong-Kong,  March  10th,  1845.  Mr.  Macy 
having  come  lo  tabe  lti;i  place,  he  itas  reap- 
pointed as  a  missionary  of  the  Board  in  China. 
The  report  of  the  Board  for  1847  states:  "A 
year  ago  he  had  visited  every  house  in  twenty- 
four  streets,  numbering  about  neven  hnndred 
dwellings  and  shops,  and  distributed  many 
books  and  tracts.  His  connection  with  the 
Canton  Mission  continned  to  the  time  of  his 
death,  and  he  did  much  in  the  way  of  visiting 
Chinese  villages  around  the  city,  and.  as  oppor- 
tunity was  given  in  later  years,  making  more 
extensive  tours."  In  1854  he  visited  his  native 
land,  was  ordained,  married,  and  sailed  in  1850 
to  rejoin  bis  mission.     Died  at  Canton,  1864. 

Bonny,  a  town  on  the  Guinea  Const,  West 
Africa,  in  the  valley  of  the  Lower  Niger,  on  one 
of  the  outlets  of  the  Niger.  Climate,  very  un- 
healthy, due  lo  the  surrounding  country  being 
so  flat  and  swampy.  Population,  12,000.  Race 
nnd  iangnage,  Ibo.  Tdzo.  and  Kwa.  Mission 
afation  of  the  C.  M.  S.  (1865)  ;  3  ordained  mis- 
es,  3  unordained,  3  missionaries'  wives, 
e  worker,  2  churches,  265  church. mem- 


BonthC,  a  town  on  Sherbro  Island,  off  the 
West  C^a-it  ot  Africa,  Mission  station  o(  the 
United  Brethren  in  Christ  of  J 
sionary,  neveral  schools. 
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Alexanler  A    Culhbert,    14    Newton   Terrace, 
UlasgoB    Scotland. 

The  Book  and  Tract  Society  of  China  was 
founded  in  18H4,  to  co-operate  wilh  a  Society 
(  r  Liiculatiug  Christian  Literature  tbrnughonl 
China  which  had  been  fociiied  in  Shanghiii  in 
18T7  Co  opeiBtion,  as  at  lirst  tliought  of.  was 
found  on  account  of  the  distance,  to  be  im- 
practical le  therefore.  In  188G,  all  printing  and 
publishing  work  was  transferred  to  the  society 
in  China  which  took  the  name  of  "  The  So- 
ciety for  the  Diffusion  of  Christian  and  General 
Knonlelge  among  the  Chinese,"  while  the  Book 
and  Tract  Society  continued  to  raise  funds  to 
aid  in  the  support  of  this  and  other  societies 
engaged  in  simitar  work.  The  amount  of 
monej  raised  in  1888  was  nearly  £1,000.  Dnr- 
irg  Ihis  ^ear  114,000  copies  ot  the  publications 
ot  the  society  in  China  were  issued.  Of  these 
lai^e  numbers  wi>re  sold  at  the  depot  in  Shang- 
hai. Many  copies  of  the  Gospels,  Scripture 
cards,  etc.,  were  given  to  missionaries  for  dis- 
tribution and  sent  by  merchants  tiading  at 
Shanghai  far  into  the  interior,  where  mission- 
ary or  colporteur  naa  not  yet  penetrated.  Two 
thousand  copies  ot  a  work  on  natural  tbeology 
were  presented  to  the  students  at  Pekin,  Nank- 
in jr-Monk  den  ill  Manchuria,  Hangchow,  and 
Tsinanfoo  in  Shantung. 

Boone,  'Wllllnni  Jones,  b.  in  South 
Carolina,  Jaly  1st,  1805  ;  graduated  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  South  Carolina  ;  studied  law  under 
Chancellor  de  Saussure  ;  pnrsned  a  theological 
coarse  at  the  Seminary  of  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Church  at  Alexandria,  Va.,  and  having 
studied  medicine  with  reference  to  the  mission- 
ary field,  ottered  himself  to  the  Board  of  Mis- 
sions ;  was  appointed  and  sailed  July  Sth,  1837, 
reachii^  Batavia,  October  22d.  Here  be  studied 
the  Chinese  language,  held  an  English  service, 
distributed  tracts,  established  schools,  and 
found  his  medical  knowledge  of  great  use. 
His  health  having  failed,  he  went,  in  Septem- 
ber, 1840,  to  Macao,  thence,  in  1842,  to  Amoy, 
where  he  settled  with  his  family  on  the  iebind. 
of  Kulongsu,  opposite  Amoy.  Here  he  preached 
on  Sunday  to  a  stated  congregation  of  sixty  or 
seventy  Chinese,  besides  having  an  English  ser- 
vice for  the  troops.  Mrs.  Boone  died,  August 
20th,  1842,  her  dyil^  declaration  being:  "If 
there  is  a  mercy  in  life  for  which  I  (eel  tbank- 
ful,  it  is  that  God  has  condescended  to  call  me 
to  be  a  missionary."  In  1843  Mr.  Boone  re- 
turned home  w-ith  his  children.  'The  interest 
in  the  China  mission  was  greatly  increased  by 
his  visit.  In  October,  1844,  he  wan  consecrated, 
missionary  bishop  to  China,  and  having  again 
married,  sailed  December  14th  wilh  a  re-enforce- 
ment, reaching  Hong  Kong,  April,  1845.  Shang- 
hai was  selected  as  the  most  eligible  place  for 
the  mission,  and  hither  the  mission  families  re- 
moved. In  1846  Bishop  Boone  began  the  trans- 
lation of  the  Praver-Book,  and  engaged  in  the 
revision  of  the  New  Testament.  In  1847  ho 
was  chosen  one  of  the  committee  of  delegates 
from  the  several  missions  to  revise  the  trans- 
lation ot  Ihe  Bible.  His  ability  as  a  scholar  was 
highly  appreciated.  His  attention  was  early 
called  to  the  controversy  respectiwj  the  proper 
word  to  be  used  for  rendering  God  in  Chinese, 
and  he  expressed  the  strong  conviction  that 
Sliiv  was  the  true  word  rather  than  Hhavg-te, 
He  devoled  several  months  to  the  subject,  and 
published  a  treatise  nponit. '  This  was  reviewed 
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in  1850  by  Dr.  Medhurst,  Sir  George  Stanton, 
anil  Dr  Legge.  In  tliix  year  liishop  lioone 
bapiizu.l  six  pecsuns,  nuU  in  1M51  the  ordina- 
tion of  (lie  liiat  Chinese  deacon,  Clii-WoDg, 
took  i^liica.  In  1H63  Bishop  Boone  reTisited 
the  United  States,  and  again  in  ISo7  prostraleii 
ia  lienlth,  but  retnrned  to  Chi:i.t  in  1859,  and 
died  at  Shanghai,  July  ITth,  18ti4. 

Baega,  a  town  and  Lutheran  bishop's  see 
in  ilia  province  oF  Kj'land,   Finland,  teil 

on  the  UdIE  of  Finland,  nenr  the  mou  I  tl 
Borg.i  or  Vorga  Itivec.  Population,  1  41  I 
has  a  fine  cathedral  hdJ  some  good  puhl  b  1 1 
ings,  among  them  a  gyuinasiuin.  It  has  I 
several  mills  and  conatdemble  trade  ly 
Mission  statioa  oC  the  Snedisb  lIis$io    U 

Borneo, an iijlandin Ilia Enat India  A  h 
pelago,  situated  directly  on  tUe  Ecpiator  \ 
27-2,820  square  miles,  divided  aa  loll  w  1 
Under  Btitish  rule,  North  Borneo,  Jl  1  d 
Brunei,  3,000  ;  Sarawak,  So.OtJU  :  total  6  106 
sqaare  miles.  2,  Under  Dutch  rule.  We  C  t 
58,920;  South  and  East  districts,  144  T8A 
total,   203.714   squajre   milea.'    Populat  1 

British.  175.000  ;  2,  Datcli.  1,073.283  t  t  I 
1,54H,2S9.    Ofthisaboutonii-half— that  g 

the  S  joth  and  East  districts  —is  lueraco  ]    t 
Climate,  remarkably  healthy  for  an  e  ^     t       1 
island.     Surface muuntainous and  iiell       ga    d 
by  rivers.     Mineral  wealth  very  great.     I   h  b 
tantsof  North  Ujrneo  are  chiefly  Moha         d 
settlers  ;  of  Saj^wak  and  the  Dutch  pos 
Slalay.   Javanese,    and    Chinese    scttt  rs,        d 
aboriginal  tribes,  mostly  Dvaks,  of  th     M  I 
race.     The  Portuguese  gained  a  tempotary  foot- 
hold in  the  sixteenth  cenCuiy,  but  were  super- 
seded by  tha  Dutch,  who  have  held  permanent 
control. 

Britluk  Xorlh  florifi  is  under  tha  jurisdiction 
o(  the  British  Norili  liiriieo  Co^npany,  being 
held  nnder  a,  grant  from  the  Sultans  of  Brunei 
and  Siilu.  The  session  was  confirmed  by  rojal 
charter  in  ll^Sl,  and  the  territory  is  adminis- 
tered by  a  governor  in  Borneo  and  a  Board  ot 
Directors  in  London.  In  I8H8  the  neighboring 
territories  of  Brunei  and  Sarawak  were  formally 
pbijied  under  British  protection. 

Diilnh  Borneo  was  ailministerad  by  the  Dutch 
East  India  Company-  until  its  dissolution  in 
1798,  since  which  time  it  is  governed  by  a  rep- 
resentulive  of  the  home  Goverument.  Mission 
work  is  carried  on  in  British  D  'rneo  by  the 
S.  P.  G.,  in  Dutch  Borneo  by  the  Eheuish  Mis 
«Lonary  Society. 

Boiitad^a  town  in  Gujarat,  Bomba^  India 
Mission  Mtntioii  of  the  Irish  FrusbytetianChdiLh 
1  ordained  missionary,  2  fuuiale  missionaries,  1 
native  pastoi-,  6  day  schools.  2  preaching  pi  ices 
Bot«chRbcln,  a  town  n(  Transiaal  Africa 
northeast  of  Pretoria,  southwest  of  Lei  lens 
bui«.  Mission  station  of  the  Berlin  EvanReli 
Cftl  Lutheran  Society  (ISC-t)  ;  7  native  workers 
l,7i9  church -members,  16  schools,  107  scholars 
Aprinting  establishment  and  a  seminary  which 
in  1883  sent  out  I>  native  preachers. 

B»(Ni:alU,  a  ton-n  of  Brazil,  South  Amen 
oa,  160  miles  northwest  of  Sao  Paulo  Ch 
mate,  excellent.  Population,  10,000— Euro 
peaos,  Americans,  Dt^roes,  Indians  Lon 
guage,  Porlugnese,  Mission  station  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  (North)  ;  I  misaionarj 
6  out -Stat  ions,  3  organized  churches  Con. 
tributions,  $1,147. 
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Boweil,  a  town  in  North  Queenalanil,  Aus- 
tralia, on  the  cxireiue  northeast  const  southeast 
of  Cape  York.  Mission  station  of  the  S.  P.  G. 
(1*^7) ;  I  missionary. 

Bnivcn,  Gooi^e,  b.  at  Middlebnry,  Vt., 
April  30th,  IHIO  ;  A.  in  Bombay.  February  Glh, 
1S88.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  missioniiries 
of  modern  times.     His  early  life  was  spent  in 
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it  mv  highest  privilege  to  do  it  at  whatever 
cost.''  Opening  a  copy  of  Pnley's  Ei-idencts  of 
Chrigfiiiiiiffi,  which  he  had  taken  home  from  Ilia 
public  library  by  mistake  for  another  book,  hia 
attention  was  arrested  by  the  ai^jument,  and  hs 
was  led  on  to  a  course  ot  study  which  ended  in 
the  conviction  thai  the  Bible  was  the  Word  of 
God.  To  the  diligent  study  ot  the  Bible  he 
now  turned  with  an  intense  desire  to  know  and 
on  earnest  purpose  to  follow  its  teacliincs.  At 
this  critical  juncture  there  came  across  liis  path 
a  friend  of  former  years,  who  since  their  enilier 
acquaintance  hail  become  a  follower  of  Jesua 
and  was  of  service  in  le:iding  Bowen  to  Iho 
tnith.  The  light  of  the  Sun  of  Bighteonsness 
shone  into  his  sonl.  Like  Saul  of  Taisus.  ho 
accepted  the  Kaviour  whom  he  had  hitherto  le- 
jectcd,  and  he  gave  himself  to  His  servioe  with 
a  surrender  ot  the  will  and  devotion  of  the  lite 
akin  to  tbatff  the  aposlle.  Ha  made  profes- 
sion of  his  faith  in  the  Mercer  Street  Presbyte- 
rian Church  of  New  York,  nnder  the  pastoral 
care  ot  the  Kev  Thomas  H.  Skinner.  D.D.,  and 
soon  hal  the  joy  of  seeing  his  now  iif;ed  parinl:; 
anl  two  sisters  united  with  him  in  the  faith 
anl  service  of  Christ. 

His  conversion  occnrred  in  the  spiing  of 
1814  The  Ma-v  anniversaiies  of  the  gicut  mis- 
sionary soueties  just  at  the  time  introduced 
Lim  as  It  were  into  a  new  world  of  Christian 
enleri  rise  He  at  onca  devoted  his  life  to  this 
missionarj  ork.  For  three  years  he  pursued 
his  stulies  in  the  Union  Theolt^ical  Seminary, 
of  New  \ork  where  he  exerted  a  marked  influ- 
lipon   his  fellow -students,  spending    his 

—    labor   in   destitnte   parts  of  the 

couniri  an  i  among  the  poor  ot  the  city.  He 
was  or  lainel  as  a  minister  by  the  Presbytery, 
Juh  4th  ISl"  and  sailed  soon  after  fer  India, 
under  appointment  of  the  American  Board  of 
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Commissioueru  fjr  Foreign  Missions.  la  Jan- 
uary, 1848,  lit)  iiiriKid  iu  Bombay,  which  was 
the  soent!  oC  his  future  label's,  aDinterriipted 
save  by  oucasional  tours  uf  missionaiy  service 
in  other  purta  of  iudiu. 

He  was  numarried,  apparently  frail  in  body, 
sl^htr  ia  Forui,  with  a  nututiiL  difiid«Dc«  which 
giiiVe  to  hiin  au  nppearaaue  uf  reserve,  and  yet 
with  a  simpliuity  and  gentleness  uf  manner 
tliab  won  thoie  who  oamo  in  cootuct  with  bini. 
Hls  fitonlty  for  acquiring  lan^uitges  enabled 
him  to  begin  preaching  in  Mahtatbi  within  a 
year  of  his  arrival.  In  view  uf  the  wide  social 
gap  that  separated  the  natives  frum  the  luis- 
Hionaries,  he  soon  felt  it  hid  duly  to  decline  any 
salary  Croiii  the  Hoard,  and,  supporting  himself, 
to  live  ill  a  siniplo  way  aiiung  the  natives.  He 
beuama  secretary  of  the  Bombay  Truut  Society 
aud  editor  u(  a  weekly  Juncnal,  the  Bombay 
(riuirdi'in,  iku<| airing  wide  iulluence  by  the  emi- 
nent ability  anil  spirituality  of  his  writings, 
seteutiuns  from  which  have  been  pnblished  in 
America  and  Great  Britain  in  three  Tolames 
severally  entitled,  Dallg  Jleiiifaliong,  Lave  lie- 
veded,  and  the  A'lietis  of  OhrisL  But  it  was  by 
hill  personal  ministry  that  he  became  known, 
aud  at  first  despised  and  ridiculed,  and  then 
esteemed  among  the  people  of  India.  In  the 
haza&r,  on  the  sea-shore,  in  the  meanest  hovel, 
■wherever  he  could  get  access,  he  iinweariedly 
prudaiuied  the  Gospel  of  the  grace  of  God. 
Mouey  given  to  liim  by  friends,  who  after  a 
time  were  attracted  by  his  wonderful  devotion, 
he  refused  unless  permitted  to  nse  it  for  the 
advancement  of  the  cause.  E?en  the  heathen 
natives  came  to  regard  him  with  singalar  rever- 
ence. Officials  nl  the  government  learned  to 
admire  his  zeal  while  they  respected  his  talents. 
When  ia  1872  Kev.  William  Taylor,  afterward 
Bixhop  Taylor,  an  American  Methodist  mis. 
sionary,  came  to  Bombay  Bind  commenced  a 
work  among  a  class  not  reached  by  existing 
agencies  -  the  English- speaking  descendants  of 
foreign  parentage — Mr.  Bowen  entered  at  once 
into  his  plans  and  united  himself  with  the 
Methodist  body,  remaining  in  this  connection 
vmtil  his  death.  His  religious  experience,  so 
marked  at  the  beginning,  advanced  to  the  close 
uf  his  course.  He  seemed  to  have  attained  to 
a  knowledge  of  divine  things  rarely  reached  in 
these  latter  days.  Living  a  life  of  habitual  self- 
abnegation,  he  was  singularly  free  from  the 
spirit  of  asceticisQi.  Sleek,  gentle,  loving, 
though  uncompromising  in  his  views  of  sin  and 
of  the  high  calling  of  the  Christian,  he  was  wel- 
comed into  the  homes  alike  of  the  high  and  the 
low.  After  a  brief  illness,  early  on  a  Sabbath 
morning,  apparently  while  peacefully  sleeping, 
he  was  not,  for  God  took  him.  His  death  pro- 
duced a  deep  sensation  in  Bombay  and  West- 
ern India.  Those  most  competent  to  form  a 
judgment  concur  in  the  estimate  u£  hira  ex- 
pressed by  Dr.  William  Hanna,  of  Scotland, 
that  he  was  "  one  who  exhibited  a  degree  of 
self  sacrifloii^  devotion  to  which  there  is  per- 
haps no  existing  parallel  in  the  whole  field  of 
missionary  labor." 

Briidlcy,  Dan  Beach,  b     t  M  11 

N.  Y.,  July  18th,  1804  ;  graduated  f  m  d 
calcoliegeinthecityof  New  York  1  3i  Id 

Julv  9d,    1834,    a  medical  miss        rj  f    th 

A,  ii.  C.  F.  M  ,  lor  Siam  ;  arrive!     t   4  h      t 

British    Burma.    December    fitli,    1814  S    g 
pore,  Junnary  12th,  1835,  and  at  B  ngk  k  S    m 


July  18th,  1835  (  was  onlaineJ  by  the  members 
of  the  mission  in  Siam,  November  Gth,  1838. 
In  consequence  of  more  hopeful  calls  elsewhere 
it  was  decided  by  the  Board,  in  1B4C,  to  with- 
draw its  mission  in  Siam.  Dr.  Bradley  and 
Itev.  Jesse  Caswell,  unwilling  to  give  up  the 
work  in  which  Ihey  had  engaged,  sought  lualn- 
teuance  elsewhere.  Dr.  Bradley  retarned  to 
the  United  States  in  184T,  and  wus  released 
from  the  service  of  (he  Buard,  December  14th 
the  same  year.  He  was  for  a  time  sustained 
by  the  American  Missionary  Association,  and 
went  out  in  1849  in  connectiuu  with  that  so- 
ciety. He  was  the  first  educated  physician  and 
sui^eon  who  had  visited  Siam,  and  his  skill  in 
the  healing  art  seemed  to  the  natives  little  less 
than  miraculous,  aud  opened  the  way  for  the 
entrance  of  the  Gospel.  Later  on.  when  other 
medical  assistance  was  within  reach,  he  gave 
himstlf  wholly  to  the  preaching  o(  the  Gosptl, 
the  triiuslation  of  the  Ijcriptures,  the  puparn- 
tion  and  printing  uf  Iracts.  From  185T  onuard 
he  was  not  chai^eable  to  the  society  fcr  any 
portion  uf  his  support,  bnt  maintained  himself 
by  means  of  the  printing-press,  and  by  his 
skill  in  translating  State  papers  Eur  the  govern- 
ment and  fur  the  consulates.  None  of  these 
things,  however,  were  allowed  to  tuin  him 
aside  from  what  ho  always  considered  his  chief 
aud  only  business,  the  preaching  of  Christ. 
His  published  writings,  both  iu  English  and 
Siamese,  were  voluminous.  Those  relating  to 
Siaiii  and  the  Siamese,  poblished  iu  the  Bangkok 
Cuiendar  for  successive  years,  form  tlie  mine 
whence  much  of  the  material  of  more  recent 
buoks  and  articles  upon  Siam  has  been  ex- 
tracted. His  mastery  of  that  difficult  language 
was  surprisingly  accurate.  His  translations  of 
the  Scriptures,  though  by  him  considered  as 
tentative,  have  not  been,  it  is  thought,  greatly 
improved  by  later  hands.  He  found  the  coun- 
try imperviously  closed  to  all  Western  ideas 
and  peoples.  Before  his  death,  and,  in  no 
small  degree  through  his  efforts,  its  princes  and 
people  were  eagerly  seeking  to  introduce  whet- 
ever  good  thing  they  could  find  in  Western 
civilization.  He  died  at  Bangkok,  Jtine  tj3d, 
1873.  He  was  twice  married.  His  widow  and 
his  youngest  child  are  stiU  living  in  his  old 
home  in  Bangkok,  and  are  carrying  ou  the 
printing  business. 

BralimliilHin.— |See  Hinduism.) 

BraHS,  a  district  of  Xiower  Guinea,  West 
Coast  of  Africa.  Mission  station  of  the  C.  M.  S, ; 
1  missionary,  1  native  preacher,  2  churches,  262 
church.members,  1  school,  107  scholars. 

Brazil.— The  United  States  of  Brazil  lie 
between  the  1th  degree  of  north  and  the  33d  of 
south  latitude,  and  the  35th  and  72d  west  longi- 
tude, including  within  their  bounds  about  two- 
fifths  of  the  whole  South  American  Continent. 
This,  yonngest  born  of  the  American  republics, 
measures  from  north  to  soatli  2, GOO  miles,  and 
from  east  to  west  2,500  miles,  thus  covering  an 
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Fliyaical  Fentnres,  —  Brnzil  mny  bo 
roughly  divided  into  tliree  great  basins  — one  nt 
the  nortb,  formed  by  the  Aumzon  and  its  tribu- 
tariea  ;  another  vi,  the  south,  formed  by  the 
strenms  which  united  prudiios  tlie  Piintnii,  one 
of  the  priuuipnl  branches  of  the  Kio  (le  In  Plata, 
andi  lying  betveea  the  two.  the  Hection  drained 
by  the  Siio  Fcanciaoo,  the  third  river  in  size  in 
Sonth  Ainerion. 

The  territory  inclnded  in  the  Amnz;>n  water- 
shed, embmcing  perhaps  ono-tliird  of  Brazil,  is 
almost  entirely  nnesploted.  tind  contains  very 
fev  toivns  of  any  importance,  In  fact,  Ibo 
physical  clinracteristics  of  the  country  along 
the  Aiuazju  proper  ate  such  as  will  probably 
prevent  it  from  ever  beeominga  centre  of  popu- 
lation. There  in  so  little  fall  in  the  river  that 
at  Tabitinga,  where  the  Amazon  euters  Brazil, 
mnre  than  1,51H)  miles  in  a  direct  lino  from  the 
ocean,  i^  is  only  '250  feet  above  the  sea-level. 
At  the  close  of  the  rainy  season  the  immense 
Tolame  of  water  from  the  vast  territory  drained 
by  its  tribntariea  codects  in  the  basin  of  the 
Amazon,  causing  it  to  rise  often  40  feet  above 
the  low-water  level,  and  to  inundate  the  land 
for  miles  on  either  side.  The  exhalations  from 
the  decaying  vegetable  matter  left  by  these 
ilaods  is  pestiterons  in  the  erfreme.  cansing 
fevers  which  are  fatal  to  any  but  the  native- born 
inhabitants.  The  rubber  groves,  which  abound 
in  these  lowlands,  ai-e  visited  for  only  a  tew 
months  each  year,  and  even  the  hardened  na- 
tives, while  engaged  in  ilie  work  of  collecting 
the  rubber,  are  obliged  to  sleep  in  huis  raised 
up  on  high  posts  to  avoid  somewhat  the  heavy 
pestilential  vapors. 

From  Bahia  southward,  parallel  with  the 
coast,  and  at  a  distance  of  from  ten  to  thirty 
miles,  the  land  rises  abruptly  tn  the  height  of 
from  two  to  three  thousand  Eeet  above  the  sea- 
levei,  and  then  slopes  off  gradually  toward  the 
interior.  A  great  many  of  the  important  towns 
of  Braail,  including  nearly  all  the  mission  eta. 
tions  and  the  greater  part  of  the  native  Protes- 
tant churches,  are  upon  these  plateaus,  w-hore 
the  elements  of  prosperity  are  found  in  fertile 
soils  and  abundant  water- courses.  In  all  this 
southern  basiri  the  streams  start  at  about  fifty 
or  sixty  miles  from  the  sea  and  flow  toward  the 
interior ;  they  are  consequently  little  used  as 
highways  of  travel,  and  have  not  aided  in  the 
development  of  the  country  as  they  would  have 
dona  had  they  ran  from  the  centre  to  the  sea 
coast,  as  in  most  coantries.  The  transporta- 
tion from  the  interior  to  the  seaboard  is  all 
done  by  railroads,  of  which  there  are  a  number, 
with  wide^reaching  ramifications,  but  which, 
from  the  peculiar  conformation  of  the  ground, 
were  very  expensive  to  build  and  operate. 

The  surface  of  the  country  is  broken  up  into 
hills  of  all  sizes,  i^ome  of  them  rising  to  the  dig- 
nity of  moantaina,  while  there  are  large  sec- 
tions which  can  never  be  brought  under  culti- 
vation, owing  to  the  fact  that  the  hill-sides  are 
too  steep  to  admit  of  the  use  of  the  plough. 
The  variety  of  soils  is  great,  ranging  from  the 
white  sands  by  the  sea-side,  and  in  what  seem 
to  be  the  bottoms  of  huge  interior  lakes,  to  the 
extremely  fertile  fecruginons  clays,  constituting 
the  famed  Urrtt  rreea,  on  which  the  best  coifee 
plantations  are  found.  In  travelling  through 
some  parts  of  the  country  one  passes  over  fim- 
pof  of  vast  extent,  cnvered  with  short  grass 
suitable  only  for  pasture  :  then  will  c^me  miles 
and  miles  of  coarse  fern  or  brake,  of  no  use  to 
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man  or  beast,  where  beayy  fires  one 
the  country,  and  seem  to  have  sl^oIched  ail  the 
life  out  of  the  soil.  One  very  noticeable  feat- 
ure of  the  landsoape,  as  seen  from  the  cars,  is 
the  vast  extent  of  conntr.v  covered  with  lirush 
and  second  growth  of  different  sizes,  repiiUing 
from  the  Brazilian  system  of  cultivation,  by 
burning  off  a  tract  of  land  and  planting  it  wilh- 
out  ploughing,  as  long  an  the  weeds  and  grass 
do  not  interfere  with  the  growth  of  the  plants, 
and  then  letting  it  go  back  to  woods  .i^.'^iiu. 
The  greater  part  of  the  country  near  the  i  ail- 
roads  has  been  gone  over  in  this  way,  and  it  is 
usually  necessary  to  go  back  some  distnuco 
froui  the  centres  of  civilization  to  find  the  typi- 
cal virgin  forests,  where  the  lofty  and  wide- 
spreading  Irees,  covered  with  brilliant  orchids 
and  parasites,  are  woven  together  and  festooned 
with  a  complicated  and  impenetrable  mass  of 
vines  and  climbing  plants,  and  the  gmi-efnl 
bamboo,  in  a  gre.\t  variety  of  forms  of  delitnfe 
foliage,  flIU  up  Ihe  interstices  and  seems  to 
drape  the  whole.  As  no  one  Ihinks  of  nsing 
fertilizers  in  Brazil,  many  tracts  of  country 
which  were  once  tilled  have  gone  ont  of  culti- 
vation, among  them  many  coffee  plantations  in 
the  older  coffee  districts,  where  throngb  the 
exhaustion  of  the  soil  oollee  cultivation  barely 
paid  expenses  when  carried  on  by  slave  labor, 
and  became  ntterly  impracticable  when  it  be- 
caiiie  necessary  to  eniploy  paid  help. 

JVociiicls.  —  Of  tliFse  coffee  is  tindoubtedly 
king,  as  more  capital  is  employed  in  its  cultiva- 
tion than  in  anything  else,  and  it  is  the  piia- 
cipal  sonrce  of  revenue  to  the  country.  Next 
in  importance  come  rubber,  sngar.  tobacco,  cot- 
ton, Indian  corn,  cacao,  from  which  chocolate 
is  made,  rice,  h^aii^,  iiiife  or  Kovth  American 
tea,  tapioca,  and  other  preparations  of  the 
mandioca  or  nis-iava  plant.  From  some  of  the 
northern  pnri-i  there  are  considerable  exports 
of  deer  and  goat  skins. 

Fruits  abound,  not  only  the  well-known 
orange,  lemon,  lime,  banana,  pineapple,  gunviv. 
custard  apple,  InaI^;o,  watermelons  and  mui^k- 
melons,  but  many  other  fruits  peculiar  to  the 
conntry,  such  aa  bread  fruit,  jabodacabas.  niar- 
acuja,  or  passion  ffower  fruit,  and  various  pnd- 
fruits  and  nuts.  Among  Ihe  temperate  fruits 
qninces  do  very  well,  the  peacli-trees  bear  heavy 
crops,  but  they  are  nearly  all  ungrafted  frnit, 
and  usually  so  wormy  as  to  be  of  little  account. 
Apples  are  found  in  the  extremo  south,  pears 
and  Cher  d  t  g  w  t  II  n  Brazil.  The 
small  se  d  f      t  la,     trawb  rries,  rasp- 

berries,     d  bl    kbe  It    iled  in  gar- 

dens in  th  1  t  t  1  f  SI  1  1  and  bear  a 
fruit  wh    h  t        m    d  f  the  borne 

fruits,  b  t  Ij  St  potatoes  are 

found  in  g      t  I        d  fine,  white 

potatoes      I         1  fil      Dt       nure  to  pro- 

duce well        d     11  h  m        g    ables,  with 

care  and     1       1  nt       I        g  be  grown  in 

almost  i  J  J  t  f  tl  CO  ntry  though  tliev 
are  neve        fl  th    h  m        g  t  bles,  and  if 

boi^ht     n    tl       ma  k  t     ar  expensive. 

Poultry,  eggs,  mntton.  pork,  are  also  very  dear, 
thongli  beef  is  much  cheaper  than  in  the  United 
States  in  all  the  sonthern  part  of  Brazil. 

Animils, — As  a  comparatively  small  part  of 
the  country  is  under  cultivation,  there  is  abun- 
dance of  room  for  all  kinds  of  wild  animals  to 
breed  and  range.  They  are  so  abundant,  in 
fact,  in  many  parts  of  the  country  a 
heavy  losses  each  year  through  their 
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iiients  upon,  tlie  crops  ftnd  flocks.  Any  one 
wlio  is  so  inelined  cna  nlways  get  a,  good  day's 
Jiimting  by  going  out  on  Ibe  cars  two  or  three 
BtatlOQM  from  any  of  the  large  cities,  Small 
giimc,  sucb  as  hares,  aqnirrels,  opossums, 
ngiatis,  ii.irtridgBB,  duoks,  owls,  herons,  iiarrots 
cm  bu  found  almost  aayniiera ;  the  larger 
Srtms,  ns  deer,  tripira,  pnmtis,  wild  oats,  wild 
hogs  imteatHrN,  monkeys,  etc  ,  are  now  iai^ety 
c  ralineil  to  the  more  thickly  wooded  distncts 
oloug  the  livers. 

Tliere  nre  HOakes  of  all  sizes  and  colors,  some 
of  which  are  eiueedingly  vauomjas  and  cause 
many  dealUs  eftcU  year,  thongh  there  ate  several 
'well-knjH-n  antidotes  which  can  be  fotind  in 
almost  any  c:iantry  honse.  Insect  pests  are 
uiimercus  :  cockroaches,  wliicUar^  very  destruc- 
tive to  li  j.>k.'i,  especially  those  in  cloth  bindings : 
ticks,  jiiiiE^iri,  saad-flied,  mosqaitnee,  white 
KUts,  which  destroy  the  timbers  of  liooaes,  and 
cat  thrjnj{h  everything  which  comes  in  thuir 
way,  be  it  chithes,  books,  or  anything  else  ; 
and  worst  o£  all,  most  persistent  and  inTincihle 
of  nil,  fleas.  The  immense  variety  of  beantiful 
butterflies  and  beetles  only  serve  to  tantalize 
the  missionary,  who  can  scarcely  help  coveting 
them  for  his  collection,  but  has  no  time  to  stop 
t^  catch,  them,  or  to  prepare  and  care  for  them 
after  n-ard. 

Alltbe  domestic  animals  are  foand  in  Brazil — 
horses,  cows,  pigs,  sheep,  dous,  cats — though 
generally  mnoh  deteriorated  by  the  effects  of 
the  climate  and  want  of  care  in  breeding. 

The  minernl  resources  of  the  country  are  im- 
nionse  and  almost  entirely  undeveloped.  There 
are  nliote  mountains  of  the  very  bti'it  quality  of 
iron  ore  ;  coal  of  fair  quality  has  been  worked 
in  three  Sbite-i.  and  is  supposed  to  exist  in 
three  more,  the  principal  reason  why  it  has 
not  come  into  use  being  the  lack  of  facilities 
for  transportation,  and  these  will  donbtless  be 
provided  as  soon  as  the  tranquillity  oE  the  new 
government  is  assured  and  foreign  capital  be- 
gins to  flow  in,  as  it  soon  must  do,  to  so  invit- 
ing a  field.  Brazilian  diamonds  are  well  known. 
Ojld  is  found  in  many  parts,  and  is  being 
iniaed  successfally  by  two  companies,  while 
there  are  numerous  abandoned  workings  which 
only  require  the  expenditure  of  a  moderate 
amount  of  capital  in  hydraulic  arrangements  to 

zinc,  mercury  have  been  discovered  in  many 
places,  and  only  await  enterprising  men  to  de- 
velop them. 

Ciimitu, — In  so  vast  a  territory,   with        h 
(treat  differences  of  altitnde,  there  are,  of 
many  varieties  of  climate,     Ori  the  whol     h  w 
ever,  with  the  exception  of  some  of  the  t  w 
along  the  se*-eoast  and  the  valley  of  the  Am 
the  country  in  general  is  salubrious  ;  even       th 
sea-board   towns   the   mortality  is  not     b 
rather  below  that  of  the  lai^e  cities  of  E       p 
In  the  greater  part  of  the  country  the  hot 
is  also  the  raioy  season,  which  Ip.sts  fn    th 
or  four  months,   when,   although  the  d  y       f 
continuons  rain  are  few,  the  afternoon  showers 
fall  with  great  regularity,  lasting  from  ten  min- 
utes to  an  hour  or  two,  and  thus  lowering  the 
temperature  and  refreshing  the  air.  insare  cool 
nights.     In  the  greater  part  of  the  countr.y  the 
weather  for  eight  months  in  the  year  is  delight- 
ful ;for  the  other  four  months  it  is  rather  too  hot 
for  comfort  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  though 
the  great  amount  of  moisture  in  the  air  or  some 
other  reason  prevents  it  from  ever  becoming  so 
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oppr.-ssivtly  hot  within  doors  ns  it  often  U  in 
the  United  States  in  summer  time.  Along  the 
coast,  too,  the  alternating  land  and  sea  breezes 
tend  to  moderate  the  beat.  For  the  greater 
part  of  the  year  spiing  overcoats  and  wraps  are 
needed  if  one  goes  out  in  (he  evening,  and  Han. 
nels  should  be  worn,  while  there  are  times  in 
the  coldest  season  when  a  heavy  overcoat  is 
very  acceptable,  at  least  to  the  south  and  west 
of  liio  de  Janeiro. 

As  a  rule  the  Brazilians  dress  well,  in  Enro- 
peon  style,  and  in  proportion  to  thuir  income 
more  expensively  than  in  the  United  Slates,  so 
that  there  is  no  reason  why  missionaries  com- 
ing to  Brazil  should  leave  behind  them  any  oC 
the  clothing  which  ihey  have  been  accustomed 
to  wear,  unless  they  are  going  to  some  of  the 
most  northerly  ports.  The  furniture  made  in 
Brazil  from  the  native  woods  is  very  expensive, 
heavy,  and  unsatisfactory  to  one  going  from 
this  country,  so  that,  notwithstanding  the  heavy 
custom  house  duties,  which  often  amonnt  to 
mare  than  the  original  cost  of  the  goods  and 
freight,  it  will  usually  pay  the  new  ntissionary 
to  take  out  with  him  all  the  furniture  and  house- 
hold goods  which  he  would  be  likely  to  need 
for  the  first  few  years,  down  to  a  kitchen  stove 
and  cooking  utensils.  He  should  bear  in  mind, 
however,  that  stuffed  and  upholstered  goods  are 
very  unsuitable  to  the  country,  owing  (o  the 
beat  and  the  refuge  they  give  to  insect  pesls, 
while  the  liglit  rattan  or  bentwood  furniture  is 
not  only  better  adapted  to  the  climate,  but  pays 
proportionally  less  duty  in  the  custom  house. 

At  ParS,  the  hottest  place  in  the  country,  and 
right  under  the  Equator,  the  mean  temperatnre 
for  six  years  was  SO',  the  maximum  95\  the 
""  At  Rio  de  Janeiro  the  mean 
G5°.  The  prospectns  o(  a 
Si\o  Paolo  contains  the  following 
statement:  "The  climate  of  the  highlands  of 
Brazil  is  an  inland  continental  climate,  recaper- 
ative  and  exhilarating,  even  on  days  of  the 
most  dazzling  sunshine,  to  which  all  travellers 
testify.  There  are  about  335  days  of  brilliant 
sunshine  per  annum,  pretty  equally  distributed 
throughout  the  year.  The  average  maximum 
temperature  in  the  hottest  month  (January)  is 
80°  in  the  shade,  in  tbe  coldest  month  (July), 
72".  The  avem^e  minimum  night  temperature 
out  of  doors  is  64°  in  January  and  49°  in  July. 
Out  of  an  average  of  102  rainy  days  prr  annum, 
on  only  3'>  did  rain  fall  in  the  morniue   and  on 
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/ff»(ory.— Brazil  was  discovered  about  a.d, 
1500,  and  was  soon  after  taken  possession  of 
by  the  Portuguese,  and  continued  to  be  a  colony 
of  Portugal  till  1822,  when  its  independence 
was  proclaimed  by  tbe  son  of  the  King  of  Por- 
tugal, who  was  acting  as  prince-regent.  He  as- 
sumed the  title  of  Pedro  I..  Emperor  of  Brazil, 
and  in  1824  gave  the  country  a  constitution 
which  in  its  main  features  was  considered  lib- 
eral.    In  1831  he  abdicated  in  favor  of  hia  son, 
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the  late  Dom  Pedro  II.,  vha  was  at  that  time 
only  five  years  old.  Tbe  government  was  Uj- 
regeuls  fmiu  tbat  dato  till  ItUO.  wlien  the  em- 
peroc  a  majority  was  pcoclftimed,  nltUongli  he 
was  bnt  foarteeu  years  of  uge.  Dom  Pedro  II., 
after  having  ooonpieil  the  thtone  for  a  half  cen- 
tury, lass  one  year,  was  deported  in  November 
of  188!).  wiien  the  republic  waa  proclaimed. 
The  netv  order  of  aRairs  was  quietly  accepted 
by  the  people,  and  at  llie  expiration  of  a  year 
seems  to  give  every  evidence  of  stability  aud 
permanence.  The  ooDstitntion  adopted  pro- 
visionally follows  that  ot  the  United  iitateKin 
almost  every  parlicnlor,  tliongh  of  course  it  is 
anbieet  to  modification  by  the  Constitutional 
Assembly,  whioh  is  soon  to  convene. 

Owing  to  the  illiberal  policy  wLioh  Portugal 
pursued  toward  her  ooloniea.  Brazil  was,  during 
nearly  the  whole  of  her  colonial  history,  almost 
as  eff^ctiiidly  shut  out  from  intercourse  with 
other  nations  as  were  China  and  Japan  during 
the  same  period.  All  trade  was  jeolous'y  kept 
in  the  hands  o[  the  mother  country,  and  not 
until  the  seat  ot  government  was  transferred  to 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  near  the  banning  o£  the  pres- 
ent century,  were  her  porta  openetl  to  the  trade 
of  other  nations. 

Lifuigaage.—lia  a  natnral  result  of  its  his- 
tory the  language  ot  the  country  is  Portuguese, 
akin  to  the  Spanish,  but  disiinot  from  it,  hav- 
ing many  terms  and  idioms  pecnliar  to  itself, 
though  the  reseuiblance  is  sufficient  to  enable 
a  Spaniard  anil  Portuguese  to  converse  withont 
difficulty.  It  is  a  beautiful  language,  compaot, 
expressive,  flexible,  and  well  adapted  for  oratory 
and  literature.  The  literatnre  is  principallj' 
rich  in  fijtijn  and  poetry,  the  few  scientifiu 
works  being  mostly  translations  from  tlie 
French,  .is  French  is  considered  n  necessary 
part  of  a  liberal  education,  and  is  very  similar 
to  the  Portuguese,  all  the  professional  men  read 
it,  and  generally  mora  than  half  the  books  on 
their  shelves  are  in  that  language,  while  French 
novels  of  all  sorts  form  Iba  staple  literary  diet 
of  the  ladies  of  the  wealthier  classes. 

InhahttitutH, — The  last  official  cenans  of 
Brazil— that  of  1872-73— gave  a  population  of 
9.03n.lT8,  divided  as  follows  :  5,12:t,86'J  males  ; 
4,.'i9C,231  females.  Whites.  3,787,289  ;  blacks. 
l,9i>1.15-2  ;  mixed,  3,802,782  ;  Indiana.  3Hfi,9;5. 
This  does  not  include  the  independent  savage 
tribes,  which,  according  to  General  Couto  de 
Magiilhiles,  number  mora  than  one  million.  A 
very  moderate  estimate  of  the  natural  growth 
of  the  population,  and  increase  from  emigration 
in  the  serenteen  years  which  have  intervened, 
woutil  bring  the  present  popnlatiuu  up  to 
13.01)0,01)0. 

PeBSONML    CaAR.\CTEB18TIC3.        1.   SVfu'.  -The 

Brazilian  people  are  in  general  hospitable,  gen- 
erous, charitable,  gay,  courteous,  cumniunica- 
tive.  quick  at  learning,  rather  fond  at  show, 
somewhat  ceremonious  and  proud,  rather  in- 
clined to  look  down  upon  labor  and  lab^irers, 
bat  with  a  remarkable  suavity  and  a  native 
politeness  which  is  as  general  in  the  lowest  as 
the  highest  classes.  Though  not  as  excitable 
as  the  Spanish,  there  is  still  a  strong  element 
of  jealousy  in  their  disposition,  and  a  tendency 
to  vindictiveness  which  gives  rise  to  many 
homicides  in  the  course  of  a  year,  though  crimes 
against  property  are  much  fewer  than,  in  most 

2.  Phusi'-Ml]!  the  typical  Brazilian  is  small  of 
stature,   with    elegantly    diminutive    feet   and 
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hands,  slightly  built  frame,  nervous  and  bilious 
leuipcrament,  bloodless  and  sallow  complexion, 
and  a  generally  anaemic  and  worn-oat  look,  evi- 
dently wanting  in  the  strength  and  enei^y  to 
cope  with  the  difficulties  to  be  encountered  in 
developing  a  new  country.  The  race  as  it  ex- 
ists today  is  evidently  the  rtsult  of  a  com- 
bination of  widely  diverse  ethnical  elements, 
monlded  in  a  great  degree  by  ecclesiastical  in- 
fluences. History  tells  ns  tbat  the  original  set- 
tlers of  Brazil  were  mostly  broken-dou  n  Portu- 
guese gentlemen  and  udventniers,  coming  with- 
out families,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  lepairiiig 
their  wasted  fortuaes,  and,  bringing  with  them 
the  easy  morality  of  tlie  mother  country,  readily 
amalgnuiated,  first  with  the  aboriginal  raciis, 
and  afterward  with  the  negroes  which  tliey  im- 
ported, giving  us  the  common  people  oE  Brazil 
as  we  find  them  to-day. 

The  general  loose  ideas  in  regard  to  the  mar- 
rii^e  relation,  together  with  the  univeratdly  im- 
mvral  lives  oven  of  the  priests,  have  had  the 
proctionl  effect  of  excusing  and  almost  aauc- 
tioning  the  lawless  gratiflcalion  of  appetite, 
thns  undermining  Uie  physical  health  of  the 
people,  while  sowing  the  seeds  of  disease  which 
more  and  more  incapacitate  them  for  the  work 
jet  to  be  done  in  developing  the  immense  re- 
sources of  this  magnificent  country. 

3.  InitlUclHai. — The  recent  bloodless  revolu- 
tion in  Brazil,  by  which  a  country  nearly  as 
lai^e  aa  the  whole  of  Europe  passed  from  a 
monarchical  to  a  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment, with  no  interruption  of  the  fvmctions  of 
government,  no  injury  to  its  commerce,  no  in- 
terference with  the  regular  march  tf  business, 
no  mobs  or  fighting,  emphasized  certain  pecul- 
ittritiesof  Brazilian  character  which  merit  atten- 
tion on  the  part  of  those  who  espect  to  engage 
in  missionary  labor  among  them. 

One  element  of  Brazilian  character,  which, 
unquestionably  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the 
qniet  advent  of  the  republic,  was  the  prevalent 
iuteilectnal  sln^ishness.  which  indisposes  the 
people  in  general  to  take  the  trouble  to  think 
out  and  dfcide  any  matter  for  themselves.  Ill 
the  great  n>aiorit.v  of  cases  the  readiness  with 
which  they  trdiisfcrred  their  allegiance  from 
one  government  to  another  was  not  so  much 
want  ot  fidelity  to  their  political  convictions, 
as  to  the  total  absence  of  convictions  on  the 
subject.  It  was  not  so  much  that  they  were  not 
true  to  their  opiuirms,  as  that  they  had  never 
taken  the  trouble  tn  have  opinions. 

The  loB-er  classes  have  been  accustomed  for 
B.T  many  centuries  tn  leaving  their  constiencfS 
in  the  hands  of  their  priests,  and  yielding  them 
a  blind,  unreasoning  obedience,  that  tliu  habit 
of  blindly  following  their  lenders  has  become  a 
second  nature  to  them,  and  when  the  republic 
came  they  simply  did  what  was  most  natnral, 
accepted  it,  because  those  whom  they  had  been 
accustomed  to  follow  ncc^epted  it. 

Even  among  the  educated  classes  there  is  an 
intellectual  apathy  which  shows  itself  in  all 
departments  of  intellectual  activity— science, 
philosophy,  politics,  and  religion — and  this  is 
nothing  more  than  the  natural  resnll  of  the 
policy  persistently  pursued  by  the  Ohnri'b  of 
Rome,  to  repress  all  speculation  and  original 
thought,  and  allow  to  its  votaries  free  exercise 
of  their  intellectual  powers  only  along  two  lines 
of  activity,  money  making  and  amusements, 

A  thoughtful  and  serious  minded  Brazilian, 
who  claims  to  be  a  Positivist,  recently  said  to 
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the  writor  in  a  diseouraged  tone  tliat  tliere 
were  very  feiv  Btnzilinns  who  wonld  take  the 
trouble  even  to  be  consistent  Posilivials,  nnil 
thnt  they  laughed  at  nay  one  who  pretended  to 
have  B,  definite  scheme  of  life  and  to  live  up  to 
it.  Lilce  ships  without  ballast,  rocked  iibotit  by 
every  shiftiiiij  wind,  they  are  eEtsily  overtiuned 
by  the  flrat  henvy  gale  that  strikes  them. 

la  view  ot  these  intellect  an  1  CGudilions  of  the 
rising  generation  in   Brazil,  the  great     mp 
tiince  of  ediioational  work  there  becomes  ev  d     t 
While    confessedly    au    indirect    erring  1       g 
!^*noy,  it  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  imp    t 
in  the  present  crisis.     There  is  almost  n    p 
tiy a  opposition  to  the  Gospel,  it  ia  siu^jl     i, 
nored  by  many  who  atlmit  that  it  is  a  ver    f,     1 
thing,  but  who  are  unwilling  to  make  the     t  1 
leutual  effart  necessary  to  inTestigate  its  cl 
and  think  the  matter  out  for  themselycs. 

The  change  of  government,  by  throwing  p 
the  people  the  management  of  tlieir  own  aff 
wilt  necessarily  break  up  this  Intellectual  apathj, 
and  force  them  to  think  for  themselves  ;  and 
there  is  every  reason  to  lin]ie  that  this  will  be 
followed  by  a  movement  all  along  the  line,  an 
intellectnal  awakening  in  all  departments,  sci- 
entilio,  philosophic,  and  religious.  It  is  of  the 
first  importance,  thereJ:ore,  that  measures  be 
taken  at  once  to  turn  the  newly  awakened  intel- 
lectnal activity  in  the  light  direction,  as  well  as 
make  accessible  to  the  people  the  materials  for 
a  right  jndgment  in  science  and  religion.  This 
it  is  proposed  to  ilo  by  the  establishment  of  an 
nnsectariaa  Christian  college  in  the  city  of  SHo 
Panio,  a  considerable  part  of  the  money  for 
which  has  already  been  raised,  and  some  of  its 
professors  are  already  on  the  ground. 

Allied  to  this  intellectual  apathy  is  the  most 
absolute  indifference  on  the  part  of  the  major- 
ity of  the  people  to  all  politics  and  political 
measnres.  Soma  jears  nga  the  people  were 
calleil  npon  to  vote  npon  the  limitation  of  the 
suffrage,  n'hicli  had  theretofore  been  universal, 
but  which  it  was  proposed  to  restrict  to  those 
who  could  read  and  write  and  poHaessed  a  tax- 
able inosme  of  two  hundred  dollars  a  year. 
This  measure  would  reduce  the  voters  to  about 
one-fifth  of  the  previous  number,  and  full  no- 
tice was  given  that  on  a  certain  day  the  matter 
would  be  submitted  to  the  popular  vote.  There 
wat,  however,  very  little  discussion  of  the  snh- 
jeot  in  the  papers,  no  mass- meetings  to. stir  tlie 
people  up  to  defend  a  time-honored  right,  which 
they  were  threatened  with  lodng,  not  the  slight- 
est excitement,  in  fact,  and  vhen  the  day  ar- 
rived the  matter  went  1>y  default,  net  enough 
of  the  class  threatened  with  disenfranchlaement 
presenting  themselvei  at  the  polls  to  constitute 
a  respectable  minority.  It  is  qnite  possible 
that  the  Boniish  teaohing  oC  the  superior  ini- 

Iiortance  of  the  spiritual  to  the  temporal  al- 
egianoe  may  have  confnsed  the  minds  ot  the 
penple  on  the  subject,  and  helped  to  produce 
this  stale  of  affairs. 

4.  ^^or(li,  —The  prominent  moral  characteris- 
tic of  the  Brazilian  people  is  a  very  great  lack 
of  conscientiousness,  an  almost  complete  ab- 
sense  oC  the  feeling  that  everj-thing  must  give 
way  to  right  and  duty.  The  result  of  this  has 
been  referred  to  in  speaking  of  their  physical 
characteristics.  Its  social  aspects  will  be  con- 
sidered below.  It  has  also  been  prominent  in 
their  political  history.  One  ot  the  first  meas- 
nres of  republicnn  government  was  a  general 
decree  that  all  ofBceholders  who  gave  in  their 


adhesion  to  the  new  government  within  a  cer- 
tain time  would  be  continued  in  olKce,  wiiile 
those  who  refused  to  do  so  would  be  immedi- 
ately substituted  by  others.  The  result  of  this 
measnre  was  a  wholesale  coat-turning,  which 
wonld  have  been  amusing  had  it  not  been  so 
sad  an  indication  ot  the  utter  lack  of  principle 
on  the  part  of  so  large  a  portion  of  the  best  citi- 
zens \.1tliongli  many  had  just  before  been 
d  nt  11  ts,   and  nearly  all  had  voted 

f      th     m  1   cal   candidate  in  the  recent 

It  n  t    n    in  a  hundred  declined  to  ac- 

pt  th      ff      d    onditioas,  and  the  Stale  and 
1  al  1  nery   moved  on  without  the 
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Brazil  are  a  military  organiza- 

t  Id      s  uniform,  carry  guns,  and  in 

II  d        }  p  t  ol  work  use  sword  bayonets. 

A  tl        soldier  police,  scattered  all 

t1  tr;    received  orders  from  thpir 

p  fn  to  accept  the  republic,   they 

tore  the  wowns  from  their  caps  and  proclaimed 
a  change  of  government.  Outside  of  the  lai^e 
cities  the  number  of  these  police  agents  was 
utteily  insignificant,  and  they  conld  have  been 
easily  overpowered,  but  even  the  most  ardent 
monarchists  when  they  found  theniselves  face 
to  face  with  the  militnty,  and  called  upon  to 
risk  some  personal  injury  for  the  sake  of  their 
political  opinions,  bached  down  at  once.  It 
waa  not  cowardice,  for  the  Brazilians  arc  not  a 
cowardly  ]>eople,  but  simply  the  feeling  that  it 
was  not  worth  while  to  risk  anything  for  a  niere 
opinion.  The  priesthood,  the  wltole  efTi'ct 
of  whose  teachings  for  centuries  has  been  to 
obliterate  the  inherent  distinction  between 
right  and  wrong,  and  confuse  the  minds  ot  the 
people  on  the  fundamental  principles  of  ethics, 
is  without  doubt  chiell}'  responsible  for  this 
national  demoralization. 

It  is  no  wonder,  then,  that  in  Ibis  state  of 
affairs  the  repnbhcan  leaders,  wlio  were  men 
with  positive  ideas,  had  llie  eournge  of  their 
convictions,  and  in  the  face  of  opposition  bad 
defended  their  principles  for  many  years,  should 
have  carried  all  before  them.  Indeed,  the  (ireat 
guarantee  of  the  stability  of  the  republic  is  to 
be  fonnd  in  just  this  fact,  that  its  advocates  aro 
men  of  positive  convictions,  who  aie  disinter- 
estedly seeking  the  good  of  their  country,  and 
are  willing  to  sncrince  something  for  it,  and 
risk  something  for  tlie  sitke  of  principle. 

5.  lleitrfnce  for  b'aillllon. — The  superior  wis- 
dom of  "  the  Fathers"  and  the  necessity  of  ac- 
cepting as  final  their  ideas  and  jmlgments  in 
all  matters  of  faith  and  doctrine  having  been 
drilled  into  them  from  their  earliest  infancy, 
for  many  successive  generations,  the  habit  of 
looking  backward  seems  to  have  become  in- 
grained into  the  Brazilian  nature,  and  leads 
them  to  hold  on  with  an  almost  religions  per- 
tinacity to  old-fashioned  business  methods, 
antitiuatod  modes  of  transportation  and  farm- 
ing (solid -wheeled  ox-carts  and  pack-mnles  com- 
pete with  the  railroods  in  some  parts  of  the 
country,  and  not  one  farmer  in  a  thousand  has 
ever  seen  a  plough),  and  the  most  anCihygienic 
ways  of  living  and  eating.     The  unparalleled' 

firogresB  of  the  United  Stales  is  doubtless 
nicely  owing  to  the  fact  that  every  man  seeks 
to  improve  npon  the  methods  ot  his  tnther,  and 
eagerly  experiments  any  proposed  change  which 
promises  to  be  an  improvement.  The  average 
Brazilian,  however,  regariJs  any 
with  suspicion,  simply  because  it  it 
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lioJi,  tind  is  vecy  apt  to  rec» 
pcoveiueats  witli  a.  smile  oE  baU- scorn  fill  sa- 
periority,  (ind  lo  say  :  "  Your  impUmeiits  and 
inetliodM  are  *ery  good  (or  you  and  yoor 
couDtry,  but  the  ways  of  our  fatkers,  nlio  bnve 
been  norking  here  for  centnriea,  are  doubtless 
best  for  ns  in  tbis  country."  This  difference 
of  menial  attitada  is  of  itself  enough  to  largely 
aueount  for  the  difference  between  the  two 
countries,  and  for  it  the  Chnrch  of  Rome  is 
lai^ely,  i£  not  wholly  responsible. 

6.  The  doing  ihingsfue  show  and  tffecl  ia  also 
a  prominent  Brazilian  characteristic.  "Para 
Inglez  ver,"  for  the  English  to  see,  is  on  eK- 
pression  applied  originalty  to  parliamentary 
measures  which  it  was  huownat  the  time  would 
have  no  practical  result,  but  wliich  it  wns  hoped 
"nould  have  a  good  effect  upon  outsiders,  espe- 
cially upon  investors  in  that  land  wliose  ready 
money  has  done  so  much  to  develop  the  re* 
sources  of  this  country,  but  which  has  passed 
into  a  proverbial  plirase  to  indicate  whatever  ia 
done  Eur  show  or  effect.  The  tendency  which 
this  phraae  characterizes,  and  of  which  the  late 
emperor  was  thought  to  be  an  illustrious  exam, 
pie,  is  evident  in  all  departments  of  their  so- 
cial, political,  and  busineas  life.  Their  style 
of  dressing  and  building,  their  business  and 
professional  methods,  their  school  system  and 
newspaper  articlea,  public  speeches  and  private 
entertamments.  all  reflect  the  soulless  external- 
ity which  14  characteristic  of  their  religious  life. 

80<!I*L   AND    POLITIOAI.    CoSniTlONS. —  Notwith- 

staofliDg  the  fact  that  several  of  the  principal 
cities  of  Brazil  were  founded  one  hundred  years 
he[)re  the '"  Mtiyflower"  touched  at  Plymouth 
n^cli.  and  that  sixty  years  before  the  first 
Kaickerbooker  set  foot  upon  Manhattan  Island 
the  twelve  capilanjas,  or  colonies,  embracing 
the  territory  now  covered  bv  Brazil,  were  con- 
solidated into  a  general  government  with  the 
-capital  at  Bahia,  we  find  to-day  that,  with  less 
tkiin  one-tenth  of  the  population  of  the  United 
Ijtates,  Brazil  is  fully  half  a  century  behind  her 
In  general  civilization. 

Of  the  sparse  population  not  more  than  one 
in  seven  can  read  and  write,  while  the  manu- 
facturing industry  is  in  iti  infancy,  the  immense 
mineral  wealth  of  the  country  is  almost  entirely 
undeveloped,  the  most  primitive  agricultural 
msth.ids  still  prevail,  the  railroads  are  largely 
o.vned  by  foreign  capitalists  and  managed  by 
f)rei)>n  superintend  en !«.  the  immense  import- 
ing and  exporting  business  is  almost  entirety  in 
the  hitnds  of  tliose  of  other  nationalities.  Yet 
there  are  churches  and  monasteries  two  hnn- 
*  tJrad  and  fifty  years  old,  and  whou  Penn  re. 
oeived  the  grant  of  tbo  lands  bearing  hia  name 
there  was  already  an  arch -bishopric  in  Brazil. 
with  several  anbordinate  bishoprics.  There  is 
Boaroe  a  hill  without  its  churcli,  scarce  a  street 
without  its  priests. 

Some  claim  that  there  is  a  vital  and  necessary 
connection  between  the  evident  signs  of  priestly 
predominance  and  the  undeveloped  condition 
of  the  people  and  countr}'.  Other  explanations 
are  offered  by  Iho-te  wb^  are  unwilling  to  cast 
so  heavy  a  ipsponsibility  upon  the  Church 
which  they  believe  to  ba  the  only  true  one.  It 
Is  said  that  a  difference  in  climate  accounts  for 
the  difference  iu  development  and  prosperity, 
yet  a  considerable  part  of  Brazil  ia  in  the  tem- 
perate zone  or  bordering  upon  it,  while  experi- 
ence has  shown  that,  owing  to  the  varying  alti- 
tudes, prevailing  winds,  dews,  rains,  and  other 
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modifying  influences,  the  tempetature  of  the 
remaining  portion  is  not  such  as  to  interfere, 
to  any  considerable  extent,  with  mental  or  phys- 
ical activity.  Neither  will  it  suffice  to  say  that 
the  country  has  InlKtred  under  the  disadvantage 
of  a  monarchioU  form  of  government,  and  un- 
til sixty  \ears  e^o  was  a  Portuguese  colony, 
treated  by  the  mother  country  with  the  most 
suppressive  rigor,  for  the  United  Slates  also, 
at  the  beginning  of  itn  career,  was  the  colony  of 
a  monarchical  government,  but  soon,  resenting 
the  indifference  with  whitJi  its  interests  were 
trealeJ,  sncoessfully  rebelled  against  it,  and  the 
question  still  remains  why  Brazil  did  not  cen- 
turies t^o  do  the  same. 

The  most  plausible  explanation  is  that  the 
fortunes  of  the  countries  were  con&ded  to  races 
widely  differing  in  their  physical  nnd  mental 
characteristics,  and  that  therefore  it  was  im- 
possible that  similar  results  should  follow.  A 
reference  to  liistory,  however,  shows  that  at  the 
epoch  when  Brazil  was  diaeovered  the  Portu- 
guese were  among  the  most  advanced  and  civil. 
iieA  European  peoples,  and  many  of  the  works 
of  the  first  settlers,  which  still  exist,  prove 
their  energy  atid  enterprise.  In  so  far  as  the 
race  question  enters  into  the  problem  it  has  to 
do  almost  exclusively  with  the  modification  of 
the  original   settling   race  by   causes    already 

The  true  explanation  undoubtwily  is,  that  the 
struggle  between  the  competing  elements  of 
civilization  to  which  Guizot  ascribes  the  rapid 
progress  of  development  in  European  countries 
has  from  the  beginning  beeti  entirely  wanting 
in  Brazil,  while  ecclesiasticism,  unrestrained 
and  unmodified  by  any  opposing  influence,  for 
over  three  centuries  has  worked  out  a  form  of 
cisilization  which  may  be  fairly  considered  a 
true  exponent  of  its  inherent  nuture  and  prin- 

The  extent  to  which  the  ecclesiastical  influ- 
ence has  been  the  predominating  one  in  mould. 
ing  the  civilization  of  the  country  is  indicated 
by  the  fact  that  the  political  organization  of  the 
country  is  ba>^ed  upon  the  ecclesiastical.  The 
lowest  political  subdivision  is  the  parish.  The 
public  registers,  births,  deaths,  and  marriages 
are  kept  by  the  parish  priests.  The  elections 
are  all  held  in  the  parish  churches,  and,  as 
would  be  naturally  inferred,  often  give  rise  to 
scenes  very  much  at  variance  with  the  supposed 
sanctity  of  the  place. 

It  is  su^estive  that  even  the  roads  through 
the  country  are  only  cared  for  as  they  have  to 
do  with  the  jjarish  churches.  Once  a  year, 
upon  an  appointed  day,  all  landowners  are  re- 
quired to  present  themselves  at  their  respective 
parish  churches,  carrj'ing  hoes,  brush-hooks, 
or  axes.  Then  all  Ktait  together  for  their  homes, 
clearing  and  repairing  the  roads  as  they  go  ; 
dividing  as  they  successively  reach  tlie  turning 
leading  to  their  own  honses,  thus  leaving  a 
wide  cleared  road  from  eiteh  house  to  the  parish 
chnrch.  These  roads  wore  formerly  called  snc- 
ramenlid  roorfs,  as,  in  order  to  incite  to  the 
prompt  and  fiiithful  performance  of  this  task, 
the  priests  Used  to  refuse  to  carry  the  sacra- 
ment  to  the  dying  except  over  a  well-prepared 
road  of  the  regulation  width.  There  are  no 
road  inspectors  and  no  pro"ision  made  for  the 
care  of  cross-roads,  even  though  leading  to  a 
railroad  station.  So  all  over  the  country  there 
effort  to  make  everything 
"  ",  now  that  with 
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the  ndvant  o(  the  repulilio  the  separation  of 
Cliaroh  and  State  has  been  decreed,  ive  have 
reaaon  to  expect  that  all  this  will  soon  be 
changed. 

Biiiwi/imi, — According  to  the  census  cited 
above,  in  a  population  ot  0,930,470,  8.3G5,1)87 
csin  ueithet  read  nor  write,  and  ot  the  1,902,451 
children  o£  ft  school  age,  only  321,449  were  en- 
rolled in  the  voriouii  schools,  public  and  private. 
The  province  o£  linhin,  the  liome  of  the  arch- 
bishop an.d  the  religions  metropolis  of  the 
country,  with  a  population  of  1,400,000  had 
802,720  iinnlphtiMos,  uniihle  to  read  or  write, 
and  onlj'  one  school  for  each  2,271  of  the  popu- 
lation . 

So-calied  reli|;^oas  instruction  occupies  the 

Erinoipal  place  in  the  piililio  schools,  hours 
eing  spent  in  learning  by  heart  the  prayers 
and  litnrgies  of  the  Church  iu  an  nuknotcn 
tongne,  auj  another  consiilerable  part  of  tlia 
time  in  memorizing  the  Catechism,  which,  being 
learned  parrot-like,  without  explanalion,  is  al- 
most equally  nn intelligible  to  the  pupils.  As  a 
result  it  is  not  at  all  unusual  to  find  Brazilian 
children  who  have  been  at  tUe  public  schools 
for  two  or  three  j-enrs,  but  can  barely  spell 
through  a  sentence,  and  are  ignorant  of  the 
sinipleBt  rules  of  arithmetic.  In  the  vnral  dis- 
tricts one  often  comes  across  children  who, 
from  having  learned  ont  of  boohs  copied  out  by 
the  teacher,  are  tinite  familiar  with  hand- writ- 
ing, but  caDuot  read  print  at  all. 

Following  the  system  of  rote  teaching,  which 
is  the  only  one  admissible  in  their  religious  in- 
struction, the  sole  aim  of  the  teachers,  even  in 
the  higher  schools,  seems  to  be  to  store  the 
memory  ;  no  attempt  is  made  to  develop  the 
reaiioning  powers  or  to  encourage  original 
thought  or  investigation.  The  child's  head  is 
stufFed  with  lists  of  names,  numbers  and  rules, 
Avithout  any  attempt  to  explain  principles  or 
verify  or  apply  them  in  practice.  Mathematics 
are  taught  moatsnperficially,  while  the  generally 
received  test  of  an  educated  person  is  the  ability 
to  speak  a  number  of  languages,  like  the  late  em- 
peror. As  a  consequence,  though  linguists  are 
common,  soieulists  are  very  few  indeed.  About 
the  only  thing  that  is  tolerably  well  taught  is 
Latin  and  that  only  because  it  is  an  essential 
p    t    f  th    p       tly    ducation. 

It    h     Id  1      n  t   1,  however,  that,  owing  to 
th      ff    t      t  th    y  unger  legislators,  who  are 
1   "  I       m        1*1  from   priestly  control,   a 
h    1   y  te  n  has     cently  been  adopted  wh    h 
mp        f      rably  with  that  of  any  othe 
t        nd  wh    h  wh  le  providing  for  free      h    1 
at    11  p    nt    wl         there  ore  a  sufficient  n  m 
ber  of  children,  inoludss  many  desirabl    i    t 
nres,  such  as  a  free  normal  school  court,     p  n 
sions  of  three  quarters  pay  to  those  wh    h 
been   engaged   twenty-five  years  in   te    h    g 
with  proportional  amount  for  less  years    f 
vice  under  certain  circumstances.     This  b 
fully  organized  plan,  however,  under  th     ro 
flrchy   became  utterly   inelfective   in    l       t 
through  tlie  appointment  by  the  State    f  th 
Inspectors  of  Public  Instruction,  who  were  con- 
sequently in  sympathy  with  the  religion  of  the 
State  and  the  policy  which  that  religion  has 
ever  fonnd  most  conducive  to  its  interests — i.e., 
leaving  the  mass  of  the  people  in  ignorance. 
As  showing  the  way  in  which  these  inspeetcrs 
attended  to  their  duties,  it  is  sufficient  to  men- 
tion that  when  the  educatiooal   reform  laws 
-were  put  into  execution  lately,   a  number  of 


teachers  in  different  provinces  were  stricktn 
from  the  roll  as  <malpliO,bdos,  unable  to  either 
read  or  write.  They  had  probably  slipped  in 
as  temporary  substitutes  for  teachers  wtio  were 
absent  or  sick,  and  (hen  through  the  careless- 
ness or  ignorance  of  the  inspectors,  or  perhaps 
through  favoritism,  had  been  allowed  to  remain 
and  draw  their  salai'iea  as  regular  teachers. 

Not  only  do  the  people  fail  to  receive  a  proper 
education  from  the  Church,  but  it  is  almost  im- 
possible for  them  to  obtain  it  from  any  other 
source,  as  the  convent  and  monastery  schools 
and  others  iu  which  instruction  is  given  by 
priests  and  nuns  are  able  to  put  the  price  of 
instruction  and  other  expenses  so  loivthatno 
private  enterprise  can  compete  with  them.  It 
IS  tor  this  reason  that  many  of  the  mission 
schools,  notwithstanding  the  large  number  ot 
pupils  reported,  continue  to  call  for  funds  from 
home  to  keep  them  up  to  the  desired  point  of 
efficiency. 

The  most  important  Protestant  educational 
institution  in  Brazil,  at  the  present  time,  is  the 
CoU^o  Americano,  or  American  school,  in  Sao 
Paulo,  under  the  chaise  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  (North).  This  scbCMjl  was  opened  with 
ten  members  by  the  Rev.  G.  W.  Chamberlain 
in  1870,  and  was  carried  on  under  the  joint 
directorship  of  Revs.  G.  W.  Chamberlain  and 
J.  B.  Howell  from  1875  to  1885,  at  which  time 
the  attendance  had  reached  IGO.  In  1885-86 
Dr.  H.  AI.  Lane  assumed  the  directorship,  giv- 
ing himself  up  entirety  to  the  school  work  ;  since 
that  time  the  school  has  rapidly  grown,  and 
nnmbercd  at  the  beginning  of  1890,  429  pupils. 
The  school  includes  kindergarten,  primary, 
grammar,  and  normal  school  departments,  and 
a  beginning  has  been  made  in  industrial  work  ; 
it  draws  from  all  classes  of  society,  the  majority 
of  the  children  being  from  Catholic  families. 
Since  1878  a  hoarding  department  for  girls  has 
been  attached  to  this  school,  and  in  1885  board- 
ing acoommodatlona  for  boys  were  opened  in 
connection  with  the  trainit^  department.  A 
substantial  building  belonging  to  the  pres- 
bytery, situated  in  an  excellent  locality,  fur- 
nishes school  rooms  for  the  day  schools,  and 
presents  accommodation  tor  the  girls'  board- 
ing department.  The  boarding  department  for 
boys  and  candidates  for  the  ministry  is  built 
on  ground  donated  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chamber- 
lain in  a  growing  suburb  of  the  city.  Of  the 
necessary  funds  for  its  erection,  $10,000  were 
g      n  1    ladies  in  the  United  States,  and  5,000 

1  — about  $2,500 — were  spontaneously  of- 
f  d  b  General  Couto  MagalhSas,  a  distin- 
g  h  d  official  of  the  Brazilian  army  resident 
n         Paalo. 

Th  mission  ot  the  Presbyterian  Church 
(S  th)  has  under  its  care  at  Campinas,  in  the 
Sta  f  S^o  Paulo,  a  day  and  boarding  school 
t  by  and  girls,  with  spacious  grounds  and 
b  Id  ngs  specially  erected  for  the  purpose, 
f  d  d  by  the  Revs.  G,  N.  Morton  and  E  Lane 
h  t  1873,  The  attendance  at  these  schools 
t  n  t  mo  was  over  two  hundred,  but  for  rea- 
sons connected  with  the  internal  management 
has  declined,  until  it  does  not  at  present  exceed 
halt  that  number. 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  (South)  has 
a  flonrishing  boarding  school  for  girls  at  Piraci- 
eaba,  founded  by  the  Rev.  J.  Ran  some  and  Miss 
Watt  in  the  year  1881.  This  embraces  a  kinder- 
garten, primary  and  grammar  school  depart- 
ments, wi thbeautitul  and  appropriate  hnUdings, 
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Miss  Bruce  in  lH»ii. 

Tbere  are  nnuierous  U  s  bo  I  coanecteit 
with  tlie  difiereut  u  u      C  m  nj   ditf^rent 

points  thraughont  the  no  rj  I  nk  a  tlieso  are 
designed  prmcipntl  f  the  ed  at  m  of  the 
childrea   of   betieve  the    p    paration   of 

yonng  men  for  Go  p  1  w  k  ^i  d  era  it  nn- 
nacessary  to  enniuen  t    th  m  h 

The  iVess.— With  perh.ipa  one  or  two  unsuc- 
cessfiJ  HtteiQpts,  there  was  no  printing  press 
established  m  the  couatry  titl  after  1HU».  when 
a  small  one  nas  set  up  under  conrt  contivl.  Of 
late  years  u  great  ndvaoue  lias  been  made  in  this 
respect,  especially  in  the  publication  of  news- 
papers in  nil  parts  of  the  coantry.  Consider- 
able original  literary  and  scientific  work  is  be- 
ing done  by  the  rising  generation  of  young  men, 
manj  of  whom  have  been  educated  abroad 
The  press  is  absolutely  free  ;  pamphlets  and 
books  of  every  description  can  be  piblishel 
without  any  previous  license.  Nearl}  all  the 
daily  papers  will  publish  religious  and  e>en 
controversial  articles  at  the  ordinary  rates  this 
is  not,  however,  a  special  favor  to  the  Protes 
tants,  as  they  accord  the  same  liberty  to  Posi 
tivists.  Spiritualists,  sceptics,  or  any  one  else 
who  choses  to  pay  for  it.  These  publications 
through  the  daily  papers  offer  a  very  eas>  and 
efBcient  means  of  disseminating  the  truth 
which  has  been  greatly  blessed,  and  would  have 
been  more  utilized  had  the  funds  been  forth 
coming. 

The  evangelical  literature  of  the  country  is 
at  present  exceedingly  limited,  consisting  prin 
cipally  of  works  on  the  difierences  between  Ro 
m     *  m     nd  P    t  stantism,   a  few   deiotiontl 

S     d      sc  books,   catechisms,    and  tracts 

B  h  h  P  b  rian  and  Methodist  holies 
h        p  ef  compendiums  of  theolog\ 

d    h  P  rtnguese  translation   of  tlie 

E  p      Pra       Book,  besides  several  collet 

as       h  m  me  of  them  with  music   for 

li  h     d  fferent  churches.     There  are 

n  m  ntaries  on  any  part  of  the 

S  B         dictionary,  no  concordance, 

h    p        the  study  of  the  Bible  except 
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B  az  present   six   Protestant   news- 

p  p  h  Jisa  Eonwjeliea,  weekly,  Pres- 

b  in  lSe4  ;  EoangtUsiii,   three 

mm  P  esbyterian  ;  j4po(ogis/t  CVis- 

tan.  weekly,  Bcposttor  Cliristao,  fortnightly; 
Anialo,  monthly,  Presbyterian  ;  PvXpllo  Ecm- 
gelicn,  monthly,  undenominational, 

LoUerks. — Lottery  selling  in  Brazil  has  be- 
come a  regular  business.  In  every  city  there 
are  shops  devoted  exclusively  to  the  sale  of  lot- 
tery tioliets.  besides  kiosks  on  the  street  corners, 
stands  at  the  railway  stations,  etc.,  perambu- 
lating sellers  walking  the  streets  and  mounted 

the  lotteries  that  not  a  week,  and  hardly  a  day. 


T  f  Finance,  in  his  report  for  13b7, 

ng  that  jeiir  §2,lijLl,0OU  w^r^ 
ople  of  tliat  country  upon  lot- 
Len  it  Is  remembeied  that,  in 
egnlar  price  of  the  tickets.  Ilia 
g  or  sellerx  chai^o  a  perceiilnge, 

country  of  the  lotteries  might 
down  as  at  least  s;!.(H)O,00t)  a 

X  very  largo  proportion  -nine  tenths  at  least— 
of  the  latteries  are  organized  for  the  sake  of 
raising  funds  for  building,  enlarging,  or  repair- 
ing churches,  while  of  the  remainder  nearly  all 
are  for  hospitals,  asylnms,  or  other  institntions 
under  ecclesiastical  onre  ot  control.  There  in 
at  present  building  in  the  city  of  Silo  Paulo  a 
grand  cathedral  to  cost  $1.IKIO,UOO,  all  the  funds 
for  which  arc  being  raised  by  lotteries. 

This  facility  of  investing  their  earnings  in  a 
way  that  may  possibly  bring  in  a  thousand-fold 
in  a  few  days  prodnces  the  inevitable  effect  of 
interEeriug  with  the  formation  of  habits  of 
thrift  and  economy  on  the  part  of  the  laboring 
classes,  trhile  tending  to  indispose  men  in  ntl 
walks  of  life  to  the  slow  and  sure  niethods  of 
doing  business.  The  rule  that  the  numbor  of 
savings  banks  in  any  conn  try  is  in  inverse  ratio 
to  the  number  of  lotteries  holds  good  in  Brazil, 
In  lee  1,  savings  banks  are  here  practically  un- 
known, being  represented  by  a  single  govern- 
ment institution  with  several  branches,  in  which 
not  more  than  $25  can  be  deposited  at  ona 
time  and  bo  managed  that  making  a  deposit  in- 
volves the  loss  of  half  a  day  to  the  depositor. 

Iff  tdicamy. — TheBrazilian  idea  ot  the  charity 
whi  h  covers  a  multitude  of  sins  is  promiscu- 
ous giving,  without  investigation  and  without; 
tho  ight,  to  every  applicant  who  presents  "-■— 
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poor  rates  are  unknown,  neither  is  there  any 
(.all  ft  r  them,  private  charity  providing  an  am- 
ple support  for  the  class  which  in  other  coun- 
tries IS  dependent  upon  the  State.  Begging 
seems  to  be  recognized  as  a  legitimate  mode  of 
obtaining  a  livelihood,  and  in  some  cities  beg- 
gars are  regularly  licensed,  and  wear  a  numbered 
1  tlge  like  policemen.  Beggars  on  horseback, 
too  are  here  not  an  uncommon  sight ;  as  many 
ai  half  a  dozen  at  a  time  may  be  counted  on 
the  streets  of  certain  towns.  It  should  be  said, 
however,  that  these  are  lepers,  so  crippled  by 
hsease  that  they  could  go  about  in  no  other 

In  most  cities,  liowever,  this  class  are  con- 
fined within  the  walls  of  the  lazarettos  niain- 
toinetl  for  their  especial  benefit.  As  a  rule,  too, 
beggars  are  only  allowed  to  solicit  alms  on  one 
day  in  the  week,  and  on  that  day  the  streets  are 
full  of  them.  They  are  satisfied  with  very  lit- 
tle, one  or  two  cents  being  the  usual  donation, 
but  as  they  go  regularly  along  a  street,  from 
house  to  house  and  store  to  store,  and  are 
almost  never  refused,  they  readily  take  enough 
in  a  day  to  support  them  a  week.  Indeed,  many 
of  them  buy  bouses  and  loy  up  money.  This 
is  well  known  ;  but  as  the  motive  for  giving  is 
not  so  much  to  relieve  distress  as  to  acquire 

selves  in  the  easiest  way  of  a  bore,  that  makes 
no  difference  in  the  contributions.  In  many 
of  the  business  houses  they  have  the  matter  of 
giving  nicely  systematized.  The  pennies  which 
they  expect  to  give  during  the  day  are  spread 
out  upon  a  dry-goods  box  near  the  door,  and  as 
the  beggars  present  themselves  they  are  pointed 
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to  thorn.  iiqlI  each  one,  with  the  ordiQary  rig- 
juarule  of  tliaaks,  quietly  picks  up  his  eoiri  and 
biLstens  on  lo  the  next  place.  It  is  coLksidereii 
exaeedingly  rade  and  ungentle  manly  to  refuse 
an  alms  when  solioited,  and  if  for  any  reason 
one  la  unable  to  give,  he  is  expected   to  say 

The  same  principle  runs  all  through  societ;  ; 
all  the  wen,lthiec  fiLinilies  have  laj^e  numbers  of 
hangers  on,  who  look  to  them  directly  or  indi- 
rectly for  their  support.  Itia  very  common  for 
women  who  are  no  relation  to  be  received  into 
a  bouse,  boarded,  clothed,  and  treated  *  11 
respects  as  one  of  the  family  in  retnrn 
little  services  which  they  may  choose  to 

It  does  not  require  a  political  econom 
see  that  the  encouragement  of  raendioan 
tie  removing  of  motives  for  exertion  p    m 
idleness  and  shiftlessnesa,  and  directly 
iuR  the  working  force  of  the  country,  d  m 
its  prosperity. 

Holidai/s. — There  is  a  very  considerable  waste 
of  working  time,  due  to  the  frequently  recurring 
saints'  days.  As  these  days  are  not  observed 
religiously  by  the  mass  of  the  people,  but  as 
times  of  recreation  and  dissipation,  the  greater 
part  of  the  following  day  is  usually  necessary  to 
recover  from  them.  It  is  very  unusual  to  find 
the  printing  offices  and  workshops  with  more 
than  half  a  working  force  on  Mondays  or  the 
days  following  the  saints'  days.  An  English- 
man who  had  taken  charge  of  a  large  coffee 
plantation  which  had  come  into  the  possession 
of  the  English  Bank  through  the  foreclosure  of 
a  mortgage,  and  the  slaves  having  beeu  liberated, 
was  obliged  to  carry  on  the  work  by  free  labor, 
finally  threw  up  the  job  in  disgust,  saying  that 
with  their  saints'   days,  the  time  taken  up  in 

Ereparing  for  them  and  recovering  from  them, 
e  could  Dot  count  on  au  average  of  more  than 
two  hundred  days'  work  a  year  from  each  work- 
man, and  that  it  was  impossible  to  manage  a 
plantation  successfully  under  such  disadvan- 
t^es.  Since  the  advent  of  the  republic  things 
have  been  worse  than  before  in  this  respect, 
as  the  government,  when  it  decreed  the  separa- 
tion of  the  Ghiirch  and  State,  abolished  all  the 
old  religions  holidays,  and  appointed  half  a 
dozen  new  ones.  The  workmen  persist  in  keep- 
ing the  old  holidays,  as  it  was  understood  that 
they  should  have  those  days  free  whan  they 
oontracted  their  services,  and  will  not  work  on 
the  new  holidays,  because  the  law  gives  them  a 
right  to  them.  This  will,  however,  probably 
soon  right  itself,  and  the  old  saints'  days  be 
entirely  abandoned. 
Minaton  Ifocfc, 

EAKtr  Attempts  at  EviNaBLiziTiou. — It  is  r. 
very  deeply  interesting  fact  that  the  very  first 
offjrt  of  the  Christian  Church  after  the  Kefor. 
miction  to  engine  in  foreign  missions  was  that 
of  the  church  at  Geneva  to  send  the  Gospel  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Brazil.  CoUgny,  the  great 
French  Huguenot,  and  other  friends  of  the  &uth 
conceived  the  idea  of  establishing  a  Protestant 
colony  in  South  .America  as  a  place  of  refuge  for 
their  persecuted  brethren,  who  were  the  vic- 
tims of  papal  fury  in  Europe. 

In  1555  an  expedition,  consisting  of  three 
small  vessels,  under  the  command  of  one  Vil- 
leg^non.  a  distinguished  French  naval  officer, 
sailed  from  Havre  de  Grace  to  what  is  now  the 
harbor  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  where  they  estab- 
lished themselves  on  an  island,  called  to  this 
day  Villegagnon,  in  honoi  ol  the  leader  and,  as 


he  afterward  proved  to  be,  treacherous  de- 
stroyer of  this  expedition.  Their  joyous  re- 
ception by  the  natives,  who  were  at  war  with 
the  Portugnese,  and  other  circumstances  seemed 
to  warrant  high  hopes  of  success. 

On  the  return  of  the  vessels  to  Europe  great 
interest  was  awakened  for  the  establishment  of 
the  reformed  religion  in  those  remote  parts  ; 
and  the  church  at  Geneva,  under  Calvin  and 
his  colleagues,  sent  two  ministers  and  fourteen 
students  to  accompany  the  second  expedition, 
however,  after  these  new  colonists  reached 
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three  were  put  to  death  by  their  infamous  per- 
secutor, and  others  fled  to  the  Indians  and 
Portuguese,  Among  the  latter  was  one  named 
John  Boles,  who  is  noted,  even  in  the  annals 
of  the  Jesuits,  as  a  man  of  considerable  learn- 
ing, being  well  versed  in  both  Greek  and  He- 
brew. Escaping  from  Villegagnon,  John  Bolea 
went  to  St.  Vincente,  near  the  present  site  o( 
Santos,  the  chief  seaport  of  the  province  of  S^ 
Paulo,  the  earliest  Portuguese  settlement  in 
that  part  of  the  country,  and  where  the  Jesuits 
had  a  colony  of  Indians  catechized  according  to 
their  mode.  According  to  the  Jesuit  chroniclers 
themselves,  the  Huguenot  minister  preached 
with  such  boldness,  eloquence,  and  erudition 
that  he  was  likely  to  pervert,  as  they  term  it, 
great  numbers  of  their  adepts.  Unable  to  with- 
stand him  hy  ai^uments,  they  caused  him  to  be 
arrested,  with  several  of  his  companions  John 
Boles  was  taken  to  Bahia,  about  a  thousand 
miles  distant,  where  he  lay  in  prison  eight 
years.  When,  in  lGb7  the  Portuguese  bnally 
ancceeded  in  expellii^  the  French  from  that 
part  of  their  dominions  the  governor,  Mem  da 
S5.  sent  for  the  Huguenot  prisoner  and  had 
him  put  to  death  on  the  present  site  of  the  city 
of  Itio  de  Janeiro,  in  order,  it  was  said,  to  ter- 
rify his  countrymen,  if  any  of  them  should  be 
lurking  in  those  parts.  The  Jesuits  boast  that 
Anchieta,  their  great  apostle  in  Brazil,  suc- 
ceeded in  winning  the  heretic  to  the  papal  faith 
on  the  eve  of  his  execution,  and  then  helped 
the  liangman  to  dispatch  him  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible, so  as  to  hurry  him  off  to  glory  before  be 
could  have  time  to  recant.  This  is,  doubtless, 
a  grave  injustice  to  that  heroic  witness  for  the 
truth,  invented  for  the  double  purpose  of  stain- 
ing his  memory  and  shielding  and  exalting  their 

The  blood  o£  Jjhn  Boles  and  his  faithful 
fellow-servants,  who  were  there  slain  for  the 
testimony  of  Jesus,  has  been  crying  to  God 
from  those  shores  for  over  three  hundred 
years  ;  crying,  not  for  vei^eanoe  on  their  per- 
secutors, but  for  mercy  to  their  descendants  ; 
that  cry  comes  still  today  to  the  descendants 
of  the  Huguenots  in  this  land,  and  to  all  who, 
by  the  grace  of  God,  have  obtained  a  like  pre- 
cious faith,  beseeching  them  to  carry  the  light 
of  the  Gospel  to  that  beautiful  land,  over  which 
the  darkness  of  Romanisra  has  hung  like  the 
shadow  of  death  for  three  centuries.  Would  to 
God  a  double  portion  of  that  lonely  martyr's 
spirit  might  fall  on  many  who  o^l  tberaselvea 
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secv^ants  of  tlie  snine  Jesus  for  whose  snke  John 
]Ju1bs  ounted  not  bis  life  dear  untu  liLjii. 

The  blood  of  the  martyrs  is  the  seed  of  the 
Chuculi  ;  and  tlie  seed  thus  soua,  amid  the 
atotms  of  man's  savage  wriith,  in  tlie  rant  wilds 
of  Sontb  America,  thoiigU  it  lay  long  hidden, 
or  was  e7en  trodden  down,  was  not  lost.  We 
have  seen  it  bud  and  bring  forth  fruit.  A  rioh 
harvest  of  grand  results  anaita  the  watering 
uud  the  ingathering. 

The  Dutch  attetapted  to  establish  themselves 
at  ditf<;reat  points  in  tbti  northern  part  of  the 
country,  from  liahia  to  &Iariinhuo,  during  mora 
or  less  of  the  second  quarter  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  Godly  pAsturx  accompunied  their  ei- 
peilitions  and  preached  a  pure  Gospel  in  their 
aetdemeats.  But  this  can  hardly  be  chuuied  nn 
missionary  eff,>rt  for  the  permanent  dwellers  of 
the  land  ;  and  all  trace  of  their  labors  seems  to 
have  pass.!d  away  with  the  langnnge  and  an- 
thorlty  of  the  bold  invaders,  except  the  men. 
tion  by  Soutbey,  in  his  History  </  Braiil,  that 
they  had  prepared  a  catechism  in  the  laD{>nn);!e 
of  ihe  Indians,  whom  tbey  catechised,  and  oth>'r 
books  of  an  evangelical  chiiracter  in  Portii- 
gu-^se. 

Hboent  Etanoelisiic  EiToBTB. — To  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church  ot  the  United  ^tHles 
belongs  tbe  honor  of  the  fir-<t  attempt  to  plant 
the  (Jjapel  in  Brazil  in  modern  times.  In  1S3G 
tbe  Itev.  Mr.  Spaulding  went  to  Bio  de  Janeiro 
as  a  missionary  of  that  Church.  The  Rev. 
B.  P.  Kidder  joined  him  in  1838,  The  death 
of  his  wife  compelled  Dr.  Kidder  to  return 
home  in  1840.  The  financial  pressure  of  those 
tinii^s  led  to  the  abandonment  of  tbe  mission, 
and  Mr.  Spaulding  returned  in  1S12.  Their 
labors  seem  to  have  been  earnest  and  abundant 
ior  the  American  and  English  residents  in  Bio 
de  Janeiro  and  the  seamen  visiting  the  harbor, 
■while  engaged  in  studying  tbe  langu^e,  but  it 
is  not  known  that  they  ever  established  a  regu- 
lar service  cf  worship  and  preaching  in  the 
Portuguese  tongue.  Dr.  Kidder,  who  with  Dr. 
Flotuher  afterward  published  Brazil  und  Ihe 
Brazitinns,  travelled  esteneively,  and  aided  in 
putting  into  circulation  many  copies  of  tiie 
Scriptures.  Even  before  that  time  agents  of 
the  American  and  British  and  Foreign  Bible  soci- 
eties had  visited  most  of  tbe  important  points, 
and  had  widely  scattered  the  ){ood  seed.  These 
societies  have  continued  their  efforts,  with 
some  interruptions,  during  subsequent  years, 
and  still  offer  the  moat  generous  co-operation 
in  the  grettt  work  in  that  land, 

Tne  Rev,  J.  G.  Fletcher,  a  Presbyterian  min- 
ister, labored  for  a  time  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  American  and  Foreign 
Christian  Union  and  the  Seaman's  Friend  So- 
ciety about  1851-Ga.  The  data  are  not  at  hand 
for  an  accurate  statement  of  date  and  duration 
of  his  lahors,  or  their  nature  and  Tesulta. 

Dr.  Kalley,  a  pious  Scotch  physician,  well 
known  through  his  successful  labors  in  Madeira, 
in  1812  to  1846.  went  to  Rio  de  Janeiro  aboat 
1854  or  1855,  and  for  many  years  preached  and 
labored  there  at  his  own  eipenae.  He  baa  had 
a  church  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  since  1858  and  some 
preaching  stations  in  the  suburbs,  and  in  1873 
he  organized  a  church  in  Pernambuco.  Dr. 
lEalley,  who  had  no  ecclesiastical  relations  with 
any  branch  of  tbe  Church,  retired  from  Brazil 
in  1876.  The  Eev.  J.  M.  G.  Santos,  a  native  of 
Brazil,  has  since  thst  time  been  pastor  of  the 
oharcll  in  £io  de  Jaueiio,     Rev.  James  Fan- 


■nio  Rev.  A.  G.  Simonton,  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  (North),  landed  ut  Rio  de  Janeiro  in 
August,  1859,  and  was  joined  by  the  Itev.  A.  L. 
iSlackford  in  July,  IHGO.  Mr.  Simonton  opened 
a  place  tor  preaching  in  May,  18CI,  in  a  small 
room  in  the  third  story  of  a  honse  in  one  of  the 
narrow  central  streets  of  the  city.  His  first 
audience  consisted  of  two  men  lo  whom  ha  had 
been  giving  instruction  in  English,  who  at- 
tended as  an  act  of  conrtesy  to  their  teacher. 
They  u'cre  interested,  and  at  the  next  meeting 
brought  a  companion  'ivlth  them.  At  a  third 
meeting  half  a  dozen  were  present,  and  so  grad- 
ually increasing,  the  work  has  gone  on  from 
that  day  to  this. 

la  iJjCa  Mr.  Simonton  organized  a  church 
with  two  members  ;  one  of  them  was  one  of  the 
two  attendants  at  the  lirst  Portuguese  service, 
the  other  an  American  from  New  York,  whose 
conversion  was  the  tesnlt  of  Air.  Siiuonton's 
labors.  Up  to  the  end  of  18SG  more  ih«n  three 
hundred  and  tnenty  persons  had  been  received 
on  profession  of  their  faith  to  inembership  in 
the  church  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  nearly  all  of  Iheai 
being  converts  from  Romanism  or  the  Infidelity 
and  indifference  into  whicb  Homauiain  drives 
lliinking  men.  Thia  chorcli,  which  is  now  self- 
snp])orting.  is  at  present  under  the  care  of  the 
itev.  A.  Trojano. 

In  October,  1863,  Sao  Paulo  was  occupied  as 
a  mission  station  by  tlie  Rev.  A.  L.  Blackford, 
who  was  succeeded  in  1H6G~CT  by  the  Uev. 
G.  W,  Chamberlain,  who  is  slill  laboriug  there. 
A  church  was  organized  tliere  in  1865,  and  of 
those  who  at  that  time  professed  their  faith 
four  have  entered  the  ministry  and  done  noble 
service  for  tbe  Master.  About  two  hundred 
have  professed  their  faith  in  that  church  since 
tbe  beginning,  and  its  membei's,  more  than  those 
of  any  other  church,  have  been  scattered  far  and 
wide  over  the  country,  carrying  a  blessing  with 
them.  Sflo  Paulo  has  been  selected  by  the 
Presbyterian  Mission  as  the  sent  ol  their  Traim- 
ing  School  for  Native  Teachers  and  Ministers. 
It  possesses  an  eitremelj  healthful  climate,  is 
the  railroad  centra  of  the  most  progressive  State 
in  the  republic,  and  is  also  the  seat  of  tbe  old- 
est law  school  on  the  western  hemisphere,  at- 
tended by  a  very  lai^a  number  of  Brazilian 
youth,  and  the  Alma  Mater  of  the  majority 
of  Brazilian  statesmen  ;  for  these  reasons  it  has 
also  been  selected  as  the  site  of  the  Protestant 
college  for  which  funds  are  now  being  raised. 

During  18G3  and  18fi4  a  tew  tracts  and  books, 
and  a  very  tew  copies  of  the  Scriptures,  had  been 
circulated  by  the  Rev.  J.  M.  da  Concen,So,  a 
former  vicar  ot  the  parish,  ia  the  district  of 
Brotas,  an  agricultural  neighborhood  170  miles 
from  tbe  capital.  After  repeated  and  urgent 
calls  to  go  and  preach  to  them,  they  were  vis- 
ited in  February  and  again  about  April,  18G5. 
It  was  then  a  tedious  and  laborious  journey  on 
horse  or  mnleback,  over  rough  roads  and  some- 
times through  mere  bridle  palhs,  Tbe  mode  of 
work  was  to  go  from  house  lo  house,  preaching, 
reading,  and  expounding  the  Bible.  The  Spirit 
of  God  had  been  there  preparing  the  way,  and 
was  present  to  seal  His  Word  on  the  hearts  of 
men.  The  truth  took  deep  bold  on  those  rus- 
tic but  intelligent  minds.  Desperadoes,  who 
had  been  tbe  terror  of  their  neighborhoods,  sat 
meekly  at  the  feet  of  Jesus  ;  men  and  families 
wlio  bad  sank  very  low  in  ignorance  and  ci 
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Tuption  were  saved  and  litteil  up.  In  Novem. 
lier  of  the  same  year,  ia65.  a  eliiirBh  was  organ- 
ized there  consistiug  df  eleven  ci'uverts  fiout 
Home,  The  Uev.  R.  Lennington  went  to  Brotax 
to  reside  in  18(53,  aad  remained  there  till  1ST2. 
Prom  this  centre  the  work  has  spread  in  every 
direction  through  all  that  sectton  of  country, 
until  we  are  now  able  to  oonnt  nirie  neighbor- 
ing charcheR,  the  lineal  descendants  of  tbe  old 
Broina  church.  The  Revs.  Trajano,  Miranda, 
and  Bri^a.  and  tbe  missiouaries  J.  F.  Dagama 
and  J.  B.  Howell,  have  resided  in  this  field  and 
labored  there  for  varying  periods.  The  Revs. 
D  d  Brag  1 11        tb    g     ind. 
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from  b:\o  Paulo,  was  first  ticcupied  by  tbe  Uev.  A. 
P.  deC.  Lei  te  about  1874.  and  there  are  now  lying 
to  the  north  and  west  of  it  fonr  other  churches, 
offshoots  from  tbe  parent  church.  This  field  is 
at  present  under  the  care  of  tbe  Rev.  Zacarias 
Miranda. 

In  1884  ft  church  wftB  oi^anized  in  Canipanha, 
in  the  southwest  part  of  Minas  Geraes,  by  the 
Rev.  E.  C.  Pereira,  tbe  present  pastor  of  the 
church  in  Sao  Paulo.  The  Campanha  church 
and  the  neigbhoriug  field  are  at  present  under 
the  cara  of  the  Rev.  Benedicts  de  Campos. 

Bahia  was  occupied  as  a  mission  station  by 
the  Rev.  F.  J.  C.  Schneider  in  1871.  He  was 
Hiicceedeil  by  tbe  Rev.  R.  Lennington  in  ISTT, 
and  he  by  tbe  Rev.  A.  L.  Blackford  in  1881, 
who  was  joined  by  the  Kev.  J.  B.  Kolb  in  1884. 

Cachoeira,  distant  45  miles  from  Bahia,  was 
occupied  as  a  mission  station  by  the  Rev.  J.  T. 
Houston  in  1875.  and  a  church  was  oi^anized 
there  the  same  year,  Mr.  Houston  was  trans- 
ferred to  Bio  in  1877,  and  the  ehureb  and  work 
at  Oachoeira  have  ever  since  been  under  the 
care  of  the  missionaries  residing  in  Babia.  A 
large  number  of  towns  are  accessible  from  Bahia 
by  steamers  and  railroads,  where  the  way  is 
fully  open  for  preaching  the  Gospel. 

About  1870  a  prominent  merchant  in  one  of 
the  principal  towns  of  the  province  of  Sergi|io 
became  interested  in  the  Gospel,  through  in- 
fluences emanating  from  Rio  do  Janeiro,  and 
mainly  Ibrough  his  prudent  and  unremitting 
efforts  an  nuwonted  interest  in  the  truth  sprang 
up  throughout  a  considerable  part  of  the  prov. 
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terest  in  tbe  Gospel  was  known  to  exist.  The 
result  was  most  encouraging  ;  a  number  of  per- 
sons were  found  who  gave  every  evidence  of 
being  true  believerH,  though  they  never  before 
bftd  henrd  tbe  Gospel  preached,  and  two 
churches  were  organized  the  latter  part  of  1691 
ftt  points  far  in  the  interior,  whither  the  seed 
had  been  carried  from  the  cbnrch  at  Sorocaba. 
Upon  Mr.  Lenntngton's  withdrawal  from  the 
work  the  Rev.  G.  A.  Landes  took  charge  of  it. 
Tbe  growth  of  the  church  in  that  province  has 
been  phenomenal,  and  tbe  demands  of  the  work 
and  tbe  calls  for  preacbing  at  new  places  tax  to 
tbe  utmost  tbe  powers  of  the  tbiee  laborers 
now  on  the  field,  the  Revs.  Landes,  Porter,  and 
M,  P.  B.  dc  Carvalbosa. 

The  Rev.  E.  Vanorden,  who  from  1872  to  187G 
Ubored  in  connection  with  tbe  Presbyterian 
Board,  in  1877  commenced  an  independent 
work  in  the  city  of  Rio  Grande  do  gul  at  hia 
own  expense,  and  after  some  years  organized  a 
church  at  that  point  which  was  afterword  ad- 
mitted into  the  Presbytery  of  Sfio  Paulo,  and  is 
ftt  present  being  ministered  to  by  tbe  Rev.  M.  A. 
Meneses. 

In  laGO  the  Revs.  E.  Lane  and  G.  N.  Morton, 
of  the  Southern  Presbyterian  Church,  occupied 
Campinas,  in  the  province  of  Sua  Paulo,  and 
about  seventy  miles  northwest  of  tlie  capital,  as 
a  mission  station.  Tbey  devoted  themselves  at 
first  to  educational  work,  and  esIaliUshed  at 
that  point  a  very  flourishing  day  and  boarding 
school  for  boys,  which  was  soon  followed  by  a 
similar  one  for  girls,  which  are  still  in  opera- 
lion,  and  whose  influence  has  been  felt  all  over 
tbe  province.  From  Campinas  as  a  centre  tbe 
work  has  spread  in  every  direction  along  the 
railroads,  and  a  number  of  churches  have  been 
organized  in  tbe  neighboring  regions.  In  the 
year  1881  tbe  Rev.  .lohn  Boyle,  of  the  same 
mission,  made  a  tour  of  several  hundred  miles 
into  tbe  far  interior,  and  having  found  great  in- 
terest in  the  Gospel  in  tbe  western  part  of 
Minas  and  the  province  of  Gnyaz,  estahlisbed  a 
mission  station  in  Bagagem.  near  tbe  boun- 
daries  of  the  province  of  Goyaz,  and  evangel- 
izing from  that  point  as  a  centre,  has  nuceteded 
in  gathering  together  several  nuclei  of  believers 
and  some  organized  churches. 

The  city  of  Pernarabiioo  was  occupied  as  a 
mission  station  by  the  Rev.  J.  R.  Sniilh,  of  the 
Southern  Presbylenan  Mission,  in  1873,  and  a 
church  was  organized  by  him  at  that  point  in 
1878.  The  Gospel  influences  emanating  from 
tbe  city  of  Fernambuco  resu?ted  in  the  organ- 
izincr  of  various  churches  in  the  same  province 
and  tbe  neighboring  province  o(  Pnrabjba. 

In  1883  or  1B83  the  Rev.  De  Lacy  Wardlaw 
opened  a  new  station  in  the  province  of  Ceara, 
and  about  tbe  same  time  the  province  of  Mnr- 
anhilo  was  occupied  by  the  R«v.  G,  W.  Butler, 
M.D.,  and  tbe  province  of  Alagoas  by  tbe  Rev. 
J.  H.  Gauss. 

In  response  to  a  deep  and  widely  spread  feel- 
ing on  the  part  of  the  missionaries  and  native 
ministers  connected  with  the  Presbyterian  mis. 
sions  north  and  south,  it  was  resolved,  with 
the  consent  of  their  respective  General  Assem- 
blies, to  combine  tbe  Presbyterian  forces  in 
Brazil  by  the  organization  of  a  synod  which 
should  include  all  tbe  ministers  and  churches 
formerly  connected  with  the  two  missions. 
Tliis  was  effected  in  August,  1888,  by  the  union 
of  the  three  presbyteries  of  Pernam'buco,  Cam- 
pinas and  West  of  Minos,  and  Rio  de  Janeiro 
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inlo  llie  Sj-Dodof  Btftzil,  of  which  tlie  Kev,  A.  L. 
BIficKford.  the  pioneer  misBiuiicCry,  was  elected 
the  first  moderator.  The  field  was  Te distributed 
iuto  four  jireabyteries,  as  follows  :  Pernambueo, 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  S^o  Paulo,  aud  Minas  The 
Btiitiatics  of  the  churohea  coruposing  these  pres 
bjteries,  with  date  of  organization,  present 
membership,  etc.,  will  be  found  in  the  tables 
nt  the  end  of  the  second  volume. 

In  1876  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Cliuiel 
(South)  of  the  United  States  inaugurated  mis 
sion  work  in  Brazil  by  sending  out  the  Pev  T 
Kunaome,  who  was  soon  followed  by  other  mis 
i,  by  whom  churches  were  organized  in 
e  Janeiro,  Hlo  Faiilo,  Firacicaba,  Jui^  de 


The  Southern  Baptist  Board  began  a  mission 
in  Brazil  in  IgBl,  und  now  have  churches  in 
Bnhift,  JIaeeio,  Kio  de  Janeiro,  and  Santa 
Barbara. 

The  Episcopal  Churct  of  the  United  States 
Bent  out  the  Eev.  Eiohard  Holden  as  a  mission 
nry  in  1660.  A  Sootchnian  by  birth,  he  had 
learned  Portuguese  while  engaged  in  business 
ill  Brazil,  but  afterward,  studied  theolog>  at 
Gambler,  O.,  and  was  ordained  by  Bishop 
Mcllvaine.  He  labored  for  a  year  in  P]ira,  then 
tamoved  to  Babia,  but  owing  to  a  misunder- 
standing with  his  committee  in  New  York,  lie 
left  the  Episcopal  Church  and  withdrew  frora 
Bahia  in  1861.  He  afterward  became  associate 
pastor  with  Br.  Katley  in  liio  de  Janeiro,  and 
at  the  same  time  directed  the  work  of  the  Brit- 
ish and  Foreign  Bible  Society  in  Brazil.  Upon 
the  withdrawal  of  Mr.  Holden  the  mission  of 
the  Episcopal  Chureh  in  the  United  States  was 
abandoned  until  the  year  1S89,  when  the  Revs. 
Kiugsolving  and  tlorris,  having  been  sent  out 
by  that  church,  opened  a  preachint;  place  in 
Porto  Alegre,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Bio 
Grande  do  Snl. 

The  South  American  Missionary  Society,  un- 
der the  care  of  the  Bishop  of  the  Falkland 
Islands,  has  maintained  chaplains  nt  different 
points,  but  as  these  confine  their  tabors  almost 
exclusively  to  the  English  speaking  population 
in  the  cities,  and  rarely  even  learn  (o  speak  the 
Portuguese,  they  can  scarcely  be  connted  as 
forming  part  of  the  missionary  force. 

Tbe  Rev.  Justus  Nelson,  of  Pars,  represents 
the  "Taylor  iSelf-supporling  Mission"  in 
Brazil.  This  gentleman  has  held  on  for  years 
with  a  pluck  and  constancy  worthy  of  all  com- 
mendation throngli  privationa  and  hardships 
which,  it  would  seem,  he  might  have  been 
spared.  His  work  has  been  crowned  with  suc- 
cess, and  ho  has  now  under  his  care  a  flourish- 
ing church  and  school.  There  ate  also  at  other 
points  some  laymen  connected  with  this  mis- 
sion,  who  in  the  intervals  of  their  labors  for 
their  own  support  conduct  prayer-meetings  and 
do  other  religious  work. 

Mention  should  also  he  niade  of  a  number  of 
German  colonies  in  various  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, in  which,  on  an  average,  perhaps  one-half 
of  the  colonists  are  Protestants.  In  many,  per- 
haps most,  of  the  more  important  colonies 
there  are  Protestant  [lastors,  nsiially  paid  in 
part  by  the  government.  A  portion  of  these 
pastors  are,  in  many  cases,  only  nominally  Prot- 
estants ;  some  are  even  infidels.  The  people 
generally  say  that  they  want  a  pastor  to  baptize 
their  children,  to  confirm,  marry,  and  bury 
them,  and  perhaps  tench  a  school,  and  for  the 
zest  to  leave  them  alone  ;  and  apparently  many 
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of  Ibeir  pastors  aspire  to  little  more.  The  pres- 
ence of  Gtriuan  Protcslsiits  in  a  place  is  usually 
found  to  be  a  serious  hindrance  to  work  among 
the  BraiiliauK. 

The  liepnblio  of  Brazil  affords  a  field  for  mis- 
Bionarj  effort  of  great  promise  but  of  peculiar 
ditficulti  Under  the  nem  government  there  is 
not  only  full  legal  toleration  of  all  fornih  of 
evangelistic  effort  and  legal  recognition  of 
churches  and  ministers  but  also  oertnintj  of 
protection  m  the  work  while  the  remoial  of 
\ariou8  disabilities  and  legal  annojances  ^ihiih 
before  deterred  soma  trom  listening  to  the 
truth  will  doubtless  gi\e  the  Gospel  a  mora 
ready  aci-eptan(,e  anioi^  classes  wliith  have 
heretofore  held  aloof 

In  addition  to  the  obstacles  everj where  en 
countered  in  the  depravity  of  the  human  heart 
slavery  to  evil  habit  and  love  of  ease  Protes 
tant  missions  in  Brazil  have  to  contend  with 
the  scepticism  and  indifference  ignorance  sn 
perstition  uiid  even  idolatry  engendered  by 
familiaritj  with  n  counterfeit  Christianity 
Fositivism  materialism  and  spiritualism  have 
their  votaries  but  the  greater  i  art  of  the  peo 
pie  are  engulfed  in  a  sea  of  vorldliness  which 
effectually  excludes  all  senous  tboi^hls  and 
feelings. 

Brazil  needs  the  Gospel  not  only  for  her  own 
nnevangelized  multitudes  of  the  present  day, 
but  in  view  of  her  probable  destiny  in  the  near 
fntnre.  Much  of  the  safely  of  the  whole  Ameri- 
can Continent  may  depend  upon  the  missionary 
work  which  shall  be  done  there  in  the  nest  few 
years,  as  that  will  determine  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent  the  form  which  civilization  will  assume 
in  that  country  dnring  the  coming  eentnry. 

Brealh,  Edward,  b.  in  New-  Vork,  Jan- 
uary 22d,  1^08.  Highly  recommended  an  a 
Christian  and  "an  accurate,  neat,  ingenious, 
and  ever)-  way  competent  printer,"  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  and  sailed  July 
21st,  1839,  for  Oroomiah,  Persia,  In  1847  he 
visited  the  United  States,  was  married,  and  re- 
embarked,  1849.  Of  his  labors,  character,  and 
influence  as  a  missionary  Dr.  Perkins  wrote  : 
"  He  lias  labored  indefatigably  nt  Oroomiah  as 
a  printer  and  an  editor.  With  wonderfnl  tact 
and  talent  he  has  cnt  and  constrncted  onr 
heaiitifnl  fonts  of  Sjriac  type  on  the  spot  from 
year  lo  .year,  with  a  hand  before  unpractised  in 
that  art,  but  which  has  astonished  lis  by  his 
rare  and  coniplete  success.  He  has  thns  saved 
thousands  of  dollars  to  tho  American  Board. 
Through  his  press  he  has  issued  more  than 
8(1,000  volnmta,  including  several  editions  of 
the  Scriptures  In  modern  Syriac,  thus  giving  to 
the  people  about  16,000,000  pi^es  in  a  lan- 
guage never  before  printed.  Mr.  Breath's  finely 
balanced  and  richly  stored  mind  and  warm 
Christian  heart  have  rendered  his  services  most 
invaluable  in  Persia  in  many  other  ways  besides 
the  department  of  the  press.  The  members  of 
our  mission  proposed  to  him  many  years  ago  to 
receive  ordination  and  preach  the  Gospel  as  a 
minister.  He  modestly  declined  the  proposal, 
but  he  has  In  manifold  ways,  in  faith  and  pa- 
tience, by  prayer,  teaching,  and  informal  preach- 
ing, and  especially  by  on  humble,  nniforni  walk 
with  God,  well  fulfilled  the  work  of  an  evnn- 

The  cholera  in  October.  18C1.  made  its  ap- 
pearance in  Oroomiah.  The  missionaries  re- 
tired to  their  health  retreat  at  Seir.     But  their 
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■work  requireii  them  to  Tisit  the  city  frequentlj-, 
though  Uiey  gener^illy  returned  lo  the  mountain 
for  the  n^hc.  Itr.  Breath  viaa  detained  one 
night  endeanorinfj  to  reaeue  a  poor  girl  who  had 
b&en  Tinlently  seiaed  imd  carried  off  by  ft  MnH- 
sulmnn.  On  i^aturday  he  returned  to  Heir  as 
veil  as  nHiiat,  and  on  Sunday  attended  religiotis 
service.  Sahbath  erening  at  7  o'clock  he  was 
attacked,  and  by  Monday  niornlDg  Hie  cholera 
had  done  its  fearful  work.  Ha  lay  in  a  itate  of 
collapse  through  the  day,  and  at  six  o'clock  in 
the  evening  he  ceased  to  breathe.  Mr  Coan 
xemarks  :  "  We  all  looked  to  him  for  oounsel, 
and  repotted  great  confidence  in  hia  wisdom  and 
judsnient.  His  great  modesty  and  diffidence 
forbade  his  erer  ohtruding  himself  or  his  opin 
ions  on  othela.  His  rich  Christian  es:perienc'>, 
his  aptness  and  originality  of  thought,  and  his 
sound  aad  scriptural  views  on  the  great  doc- 
trines of  our  holy  religiori  had  suggested  to  ns 
that  lie  might  be  called,  of  God  to  preach  more 
fuily  the  Gospel  to  tire  Nestorians,  but  he  re- 
iused  to  entertain  tlie  subject,"  He  died  at 
Oroomiah,  November  18th,  18G1, 


Breklum  mi§iilonar)'  Society  (The 
Evangelical  Lutlieran  DIUNlonarj- 
Socleiy     of     SclilC!«\vii;;-IIolNtciii).  ~ 

Headquarters,     Breklum,   province    Schleawig, 
Germany. 

The  establishment  of  a  separate  foreign  mis- 
sionary society  in  Bchleswig-Holstein  was  the 
vork  of  Pastor  Jensen  ;  he  had  for  some  years 
edited  SonnUxgibtiUlfilr'a  Il'ma,  and  had  in  18G9 
proposed  saoii  an  organization  to  several  ot  the 
cle^y  ot  the  province,  but  little  favor  vus  met 
■^ith,  and  notliing  could  then  be  done.  In  1H73 
the  editor  moved  to  Breklnm,  a  small  town  only 
a  little  distance  from  the  west  coast  of  Schles  wig. 
In  1875  he  again  suggested  the  matter,  this  time 
in  connection  with  the  propriety  of  erectii^  a 
iiouse  for  headquarters  for  the  magazine  and 
various  interests  centring  in  it,  chief  ot  which 
-would  be  the  mission  enterprise.  Even  at  this 
time  there  was  not  sufficient  interest  awakened 
to  lead  to  the  undertaking  of  the  maltet  by  the 
churches,  but  Jensen  went  fomard  with  it  on 
his  own  account.  In  February,  1876,  he  bought 
forI5,000  marks  the  ground  necessary  for  a  mis- 
sion institute,  and  proceeded  with  the  requisite 
alterations  of  the  buildings  upon  it.  Until  the 
summer  of  the  same  year  no  oi^anizntion  was 
efleoted  ;  in  September  a  mission  testival  was 
celebrated  in  Breklum,  and  fifty  repreBcntatives 
ot  the  churches  throughout  the  province  as- 
sembled on  the  lOth  of  the  month  to  consider 
the  matter.  The  result  was  that  they  decided 
Mpon  the  organization  of  a  missionary  society, 
and  the  establishment  o(  an  institute  belonging 
lo  the  Lutheran  Church  and  based  on  its  con- 
fessions ;  and  a  committee  of  four,  of  whom 
Pastor  Jensen  van  one,  was  elected  to  effect  an 
organization.  The  board  of  directors  wits  to 
consist  of  twelve  persons,  clergymen  and  lay- 
men in  equal  numbers.  Among  the  number 
were  two  former  missionaries  to  India.  In  con- 
nection with  this  supervising  management  a 
smaller  board  of  man^(ers  was  selected,  con- 
sisting of  fkiuT,  to  execute  the  plans  and  directly 
attend  to  the  details  of  the  institute.  After 
some  delay  Pastor  Ilober  was  chosen  as  inspec- 
tor. A  second  teacher  aided  him  in  instruction 
in  the  school,  at  which  at  the  beginning  twelve 
candidates  presented  them  selves.  Of  these, 
Jiowever,  only  three  were  actually  sent  out  to 
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the  field.  At  first  the. 
fixed  at  four,  but  since  then  it  has  been  length- 
ened lo  six  years.  April  10th,  1877,  the  Mission 
House  was  dedicated. 

Inspector  Htiber  died  in  1879  ;  his  assistant, 
Candidate  GrCuniug,  succeeded  him,  and  held 
the  office  till  1885,  when  he  resigned  his  post 
to  go  to  the  mission  field  as  teacher.  He  was 
followed  by  the  present  inspector,  Fiensch, 
w  ho  has  two  assistants  in  the  school  work. 

The  work  ot  the  society  among  the  home 
churches,  and  that  ot  the  churches  in  behalf  of 
the  society,  is  not  yet  fully  systematized.  The 
nlready  existing  relations  of  the  churches  of  the 
proMnte  to  the  other  mission  societies  in  Ger- 
many were  not  disturbed,  and  their  contiibu- 
iions  are  thus  necessarily  divided  ;  moreover, 
the  northern  sections  are  xery  conservative  in 
regard  to  aiding  the  new  society,  but  a  change 
here  also  is  gradually  taking  place.  Few  aux. 
iliaries  have  as  yet  been  formed.  Agents  of  the 
society  are  not  yet  numerous  enough.  Lately, 
at  the  instance  of  the  mani)f;ers,  a  number  of 
synods  have  chosen  reporters  for  the  w-bole  mis- 
sion field,  while  some  of  them  have  undertaken 
the  independent  support  of  a  native  helper.  A 
canvass  of  the  province  was  hpgnn  in  1889  by 
direction  of  the  Consistory.  0£  great  value  to 
the  society  is  the  present  active  and  hearty  oo- 
operation  of  the  church  authorities.  Candi- 
dates for  the  institute  are  to  be  18-2C  years  of 
age.  with  good  health,  but  need  not  have  further 
education  than  that  furnished  by  a  good  public 
school.  The  number  of  desirable  applicants 
has  as  yet  been  snjall,  as  the  institute  is  not 
widelv  known  beyond  the  limits  of  the  prov- 
ince. ' 

Tlie  contribntions  have  been  as  follows  :  In 
1877,  31,500  marks  ;  in  1878,  23.000  ;  in  1879, 
22,000  ;  from  that  time  they  have  risen,  though 
somewhat  irregularly,  to  41,000  in  1889. 

The  organ  of  the  society  ia  the  Schleatoig- Hoi- 
sttliilschts  MissloiuUfid ;  this  appeared  first  in 
187C,  was  up  to  April,  1887,  a  supplement  to 
the  SoiiiitagnMalt  fBr's  Ilavs,  mentioned  above, 
but  since  that  date  has  been  an  independent 
monthly,  published  at  the  Mission  House  at 
Breklnm.  A  few  other  publications  are  also 
issued  at  the  same  plac" 

The  first  n; '     ' 
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two  under  the  auspices  of  the  e 
ti.-in.  The  field  to  ba  occupied  w 
by  a  missionary  ot  another  socieij— vie.  ,  [ue 
kii^dom  of  Bastar.  in  the  Central  Provinces  of 
India.  Bastar  is  an  inland  country,  and  two 
plans  ot  operation  were  aup^esled  :  one  was  to 
begin  from  the  coast  and  establish  successively 
stations  that  should  form  a  chain,  reaching  ulti< 
mately  into  Bastar  ;  the  other  was  to  settle  at 
once  in  the  heart  of  the  enemy's  country.  This 
latter  was  chosen,  perhaps  injudiciously.  In 
April  the  mission  company  reached  the  capital 
of  the  kingdom  ;  were  there  long  kept  idle, 
anTiiting  the  king's  pleasure,  and  this  proved 
to  be  that  they  should  loan  him  2.(i00  rupees  I 
Unwilling  and  indeed  unable  to  accommodate 
him.  they  were  obliged  lo  retreat.  Serious  ill- 
ness delayed  them  on  their  way.  They  tried  at 
one  point  and  another  to  make  a  stand,  but 
were  unable,  and  finally  reached  the  coast  again. 
Thus,  after  more  than  a  year  of  delay,  they  en. 
fered  upon  what  is  practically  the  first  of  the 
two  courses  suggested  above— viz.,   to   b^in 
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their -work  iu  planes  less  exposed  to  the  hostility 
of  ungovecaed  mktives,  anil  press  farther  and 
farther  into  the  interior,  enuli  station  in  tiitn 
supported  h;  those  already  establislied.  In 
pursuance  of  this  policy  they  retraced  the  route 
oE  their  retreat  the  year  before.  They  first  en- 
(ered  the  nortbera  part  of  the  Vizagapatniu  Dis- 
trict. In  oth^r  sections  other  mission  sociities 
were  already  active,  but  the  northern  part  wna 
OS  yet  destitute.  In  this  district  the  society 
has  two  stations,  but  the  chief  norh  is  in  the 
Jeypiir  territory,   where    there  ore  now    four 

The  first  station  fonnded  was  Saliir  ;  this 
post  is  important  beciiuse  o(  its  location  lipott 
the  great  road,  completed  in  1885,  that  lends 
from  the  coast  to  Jeypur.  This  public  «'otk  is 
rapidly  enlnrging  tlie  city,  and  railway  enter- 
prises are  expected  stilt  mora  to  benefit  it.  It 
Las  12,000  inhabitants,  naturally  including  ntitny 
traders  engaged  in  Ibe  great  inland  trade. 
Ground  for  the  mission  was  secured  on  the 
high  road  outside  the  city,  a  location  chosen 
for  sanitary  as  well  as  for  other  reasons.  Reach- 
ing the  place  in  February,  18Sl,  the  first  year 
was  demoted  chiefly  to  learning  the  langniige, 
and  erecting  first  a  temporary,  then  a  perma- 
nent house.  Religions  instruction  was  begun 
in  the  fall  of  1885  ;  Decombei-  10th  fifteen  per- 
sons were  baptized,  seven  of  them  adults — four 
men  and  three  nromen  ;  but  almost  all  of  these 
were  soon  tost  to  the  mission  on  account  of 
caste  prejudice.  Excursions  into  the  outlying 
districts  were  undertaken,  but  were  ctrried  on 
at  great  disadvantage  from  lack  of  i 
until  1880.  when  a  second  catechiser 
ployed.  Small  result  has  as  yet  come  from 
these  journeys.  The  stationing  of  native  assisU 
ants  at  outposts  is  seemingly  the  only  feasible 
way  to  extend  the  work.  Another  branch  of 
mission  activity  is  Ihe  school  instruction.  A 
school  was  opened  in  1885  in  the  middle  of  the 
city  in  a  hired  house,  and  was  soon  attended 
by  twenty  pupils  ;  from  this  number  it  grew  to 
more  than  forty,  tiie  schoUrsranginRfrom  seven 
to  sixteen  years  of  age.  In  1886  Brahmin  op- 
position reduced  the  number  to  four,  but  the 
lost  ground  was  soon  regained.  It  also,  after  the 
necessary  inspection  by  the  school  authorities 
of  the  district,  secured  government  aid.  In 
1887  a  new  two-roomed  school-house  was  opened, 
anil  the  school  is  now  very  prosperous.  In  Sep- 
tember, 1886.  a  church  building  was  begun  in 
the  centre  of  the  city.  Though  hindered  often 
by  the  enmity  of  Brahmins,  the  construction 
went  forward,  and  was  completed  in  February, 
ISm).  Another  activity  of  the  mission  is  the 
education  of  orphans.  Entered  upnn  at  first 
quite  accidentally,  ao  far  as  premeditation  was 
concerned,  it  developed  so  that  a  boarding 
house  was  erected  in  18ST.  Several  boys  are 
being  trained  for  helpers. 

The  second  station  in  this  district  is  Parvati- 
pur.  This  place  had  long  been  occupied  by  the 
London  Missionary  Society,  but  with  tittle  suc- 
cess, from  lack  of  funds  and  other  causes.  They 
ceded  it  to  the  new  society  at  the  time  of  their 
giving  up  their  work  in  the  whole  district.  As 
this  occurred  only  so  recently  as  1889.  of  re- 
sults little  can  yet  be  said  The  buildings  of 
the  former  mission  are  occupied,  and  provision 
is  made  for  an  additional  mission  house.  Two 
of  the  helpers  of  the  London  Society  remain, 
one  at  least  of  them  permanently.  Since  the 
beginning  of  1890  about  ten  have  been  baptized. 
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The  mission  society  has  not  for  an  instant  lost 
sight  of  the  original  purpose  to  reach  Bastar. 
To  this  end  they  have  recently  pressed  farther 
into  the  interior,  into  the  Jeypur  District.  The 
first  station  established  was  Koraput,  in  the 
winter  of  1881-85.  Building  was  at  once  be- 
gun, but  severe  attaclia  of  fever  hindered  tin 
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out  became  discouraged,  left  his  fellow  aeriouBly 
ill,  and  retnmed  to  Germany.  Not  nnltl  1887 
was  the  house  done.  Before  service  could  be 
held  in  the  native  language  an  English  service 
was  started  for  the  numerous  inhabitants — 
otBcials  and  others— who  speak  that  Inngnnge, 
Earnestness  was  shown  by  the  attendants,  al- 
though their  number  was  small.  Work  in  the 
surrounding  country  has  also  been  hindered  by 
sickness  and  by  lack  of  helpers  acquainted  with 
the  language.  In  December.  18)47,  the  first 
preaching  tour  was  begun  in  Ihe  nortlieast  ter. 
ritory.  In  1800  the  missionaries  Iraversed  the 
southern  half.  A  school  was  established  in 
1888,  which  flourished  for  a  time,  then  suffered 
bv  Ihe  removal  of  numerous  officials'  families, 
and  tu  the  fall  of  1889  was  given  up  for  the 
time  being.  It  has  finally  been  decided  to  con- 
vert this  station  into  a  branch  of  the  Jeypur 
station,  which  begins  under  more  favorable 
conditions. 

Next  in  order  of  establishment  was  Kotapad, 
35  miles  northwest  of  the  above  station,  and 
close  on  the  borders  of  Bastar.  This  had  been 
nominally  an  out-station  of  the  Baptist  Jlis- 
sionary  Society,  but  there  had  been  little  work 
done  there,  and  the  place  was  practically  aban- 
doned. Missionaries  were  ordered  there  in  the 
summer  of  1885  ;  reached  there  and  had  a  tem- 
porary house  ready  in  the  spring  of  188G,  nliile 
a  permanent  house  was  completed  in  18S8. 
Public  worship  was  inaugrirnted  in  the  snmmer 
of  1887.  A  little  later  preaching  in  the  market- 
place was  b^^un  first  on  tlie  Sabbath,  then  also, 
since  1809,  on  Wednesday.  Tlie  distribution 
of  medicine  has  been  found  an  efficient  aid  in 
reaching  the  natives. 

Naturall.v  the  most  important  location  for  a 
station  is  the  capital,  Joypnr,  hut  its  occupation 
was  delayed  because  of  political  complications 
nntil  the  spring  of  1887.  A  house  was  finished 
in  the  spring  of  1888  ;  preaching  and  other 
lines  of  work  have  been  entered  upon,  but  re- 
sults are  not  so  early  to  be  expected. 
■  Forces  were  ready  to  enter  Bastarland,  but 
the  time  was  stilt  unfavorable,  so  it  was  re- 
solved to  open  a  station  at  Nowrangapur,  north 
of  the  previously  mentioned  places.  Jlission. 
aries  arrived  there  in  September,  1889,  and 
aggressive  work  has  already  begun. 

The  work  from  now  on  will  be,  not  the  estab- 
lishment of  new  independent  stations,  but  oper- 
ating from  those  already  established,  unlit  way 
shall  be  opened  to  enter  Baslar. 

The  number  of  missionaries  in  the  field  is 
(August,  I8«9)  11,  located  in  6  stations.  The 
authorities  at  hand  furnish  no  statistics  of  con- 


Breton  Evanselival  nUsioii.— Secre- 
tary, Mr.  Joseph  Wates,  4  Princess  Road,  Lewis, 
ham,  London,  S.  E. 

There  is  scarcely  any  part  of  Europe  so  deeply 
sunk  in  darkness  and  error  as  lirittany.  Up  to 
the  fifteenth  century  it  was  a  pagan  country. 
When  it  fell  to  France,  in  1495,  the  Church  of 
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Borne  grafted  the  nncient  pnganism  on  her  onn 
corrupt  Bjsteui,  milking  its  religion  n,  mixture  of 
Bomanisui  and  Brnidism.  The  people  are  re- 
duced to  a  condition  of  nbject  igikorimce  and 
aaperstition.  whiuh  hn.d  lieen  enlightened  by 
scaroely  a  gleam  of  true  ChriRtiauity  until  tlie 
Baptist  Missionary  Society  sent  a  missionarj 
there  tihiiut  IHIO.  A.  few  yeara  since  this  society 
witll.lrew  from  the  work,  which  was  taken  up 
by  a  few  friends  in  England,  and  in  carried  on 
OS  the  Itreton  Evangelical  MiHsion,  of  which  the 
centre  is  the  town  of  Trumil,  Department  o(  the 
Cotesdn  Nord. 

Some  years  ^o  a  Breton  New  Testament 
found  its  way  into  a  miserable  hut  at  Iteiml  , 
oalf  one  of  its  inmates  could  read,  but  others, 
hearing  her  read,  with  her  believed  in  Chrial 
The  hut  ia  now  replaced  by  the  chapel,  hospital, 
and  sctiools  of  tbe  mission,  while  the  whole 
Bible,  translated  by  one  wlio  was  a  chilli  in  that 
hitt,  will  soon  be  found  in  many  a  Breton  cot- 
tage ;  the  PUgrim's  Progress  has  also  been  trans- 
lated and  hynins,  which  have  been  adapted  to 
the  ancient  Breton  tunes. 

The  work,  which  is  carried  on  by  native  con- 
verts, Pasteur  and  Madame  Lecour,  with  the 
aid  of  a  small  band  of  workers,  radiates  from 
Tremil  to  other  towns  and  villages  ;  an  impor- 
tant and  interesting  branch  of  Ule  work  has  re- 
cently been  commenced  among  the  Bretons  of 
the  isles  of  Jersey  and  Guernsey. 

Breton  Version.— The  Breton,  which 
belongs  to  the  Celtic  branch  of  the  Aryan  family 
cE  langii^es,  is  spoken  in  Lower  Brittany  by 
abont  1,200,000  people.  To  distingnish  them 
from  the  French  speaking  people  of  Upper 
Brittany  they  are  cUled  SrtlonB  Brtlannanls. 

The  history  of  the  publication  of  the  Scrip- 
tures in  Breton  can  betraced  back  to  the  time  of 
the  Duchess  Anne,  "at  whose  order  the  Bible  was 
translated,  but  the  Bretons  of  Wales  took  posses- 
sion o[  this  translation,  and  had  it  printed  in 
London.  Henry  Vllt.  Is  said  to  have  done  his 
utmost  to  bum  every  copy.  According  to  the 
Rev.  P6re  Grecnire,  who  states  that  he  had  it  in 
his  hands,  "  it  was  without  any  alteration,  con- 
taining all  the  canonical  books,  and  printed  in 
Lnudoa  at  the  beginniug  of  the  sixteenth  cen. 


was  prepared  by  Mr.  Jean  Le  Gonidec  (b.  Sep- 
tember 4th,  1775^  a  Breton  of  considerable 
learning,  and  published  at  Angonleiue  in  1S27. 
The  edition  consisted  of  1,000  copies.  Having 
been  recommended  to  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society,  Mr.  Le  Gonideo  also  translated 
the  Old  Testament  from  the  Vulgate,  but  the 
Bible  Society  was  unwilling  to  circulate  this 
translation,  the  style  being  above  the  under- 
standing of  the  common  people.  In  1847  the 
first  edition  oE  the  "Testament  Nevez,"  pre- 
pared under  the  auspices  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society,  was  published  at  Brest. 
The  Breton  text  of  Le  Gonideo  was  taken  as  the 
basis  of  this  edition  and  revised  by  the  Rev, 
John  Jenkins,  pastor  at  Morlaix.  An  edition 
of  the  Psalms,  based  on  Le  Gonidec's  transla- 
tion and  prepared  and  edited  by  the  Rev.  J. 
Williams,  formerly  missionary  at  Guimper,  was 
published  in  1873,  In  1B85  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society  published  a  revised 
edition  of  Jenkins'  Now  Testament.  The  work 
was  begun  in  1B83  by  the  Rev.  Alfred  LI.  Jen. 
kins,  son  of  John,  and  pastor  at  llorlaix,  as- 
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siated  by  the  Breton  scholars,  Messrs.  Luael, 
Rohan,  and  Bouhon.  lo  XMBfi  a  diglott  edition 
(Breton  and  French)  was  also  published  by  the 
same  society. 

Besides  the  Bible  Society's  edition,  in  18^3 
the  Tri^gorois  version  of  the  New  let.tament 
appeared  at  Guingsmp,  uith  an  episcopul  ap 
probation  dated  June  20th,  It^JO  The  author, 
an  abbe,  nas  more  fortunate  in  that  respect 
than  Le  Gonidec,  for  in  1827  the  Bishop  of 
Guxmper  refused  him  his  approbalirn  This 
Guingamp  Teslamentwaspresentedasahomnge 
to  the  Vi^in  Man,  and  the  author  b(gs  lier 
"  to  intercede  for  bim  if  in  writing  it  he  had 
committed  any  fault  against  the  faiih  and  the 
holy  belief  of  Uie  Apostolic  and  Koman  Church  ' 
The  whole  Bihle  by  Le  Gonidec  appeared  at 
last  at  St.  Brienx  in  ISCe  (Bible  tiantel,  2  vols.). 

In  1883  the  Trinitarian  Bible  Society  pub- 
lished the  "Testament  Nevez"  of  M.  G.  da 
Choat,  Written  in  the  Tr£gorois  dialect,  this 
version  is  distinguished  from  others  in  that,  by 
means  of  references  at  the  foot  of  the  pages, 
the  reader  may  find  the  terms  used  in  Corn- 
wall, Leon,  and  Vannes,  for  Breton  presents 
four  kinds  of  dialectic  difierences.  The  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society  disposed  of  27.080 
portions  of  the  Scriptures  up  to  March  31st, 
1889. 

{Specimen  Verse.    John  3  :  16.) 

Rag  evel-ae  eo  en  deus  Doue  Caret  ar  bed, 
ma  en  dcus  roed  e  Vab  unik-ganet,  evil  na 
vezo.ket  collet  pioubenag  a  gred  enDBn,.mea 
ma  en  devezo  ar  vuez  eteroel. 

Brewerville,  a  city  ot  Liberia,  Africa, 
near  Clav  Ashland.  Kission  station  of  the 
Presbyteriau  Clmrch  (North).  1889  ;  2  misaion- 

Bri«lgman,    I^IIJhU    Colman,    b.    at 

Belchertown,  Mass.,  April  22d,  1801,  ot  Pnri- 
tan  anfestry.  Was  converted  in  a  revival  be- 
fore he  was  twelve  years  of  age.  Through  tho 
reading  o£  the  Panoplist,  Boston  Recorder,  and 
other  religious  papers,  a  desire  was  awakened 
in  him  to  study  for  the  ministry.  He  graduated 
at  Amherst  College,  1826,  and  at  Andover  The- 
ological Seminary,  1829,  and  resolved  that  if 
God  opened  the  way  he  would  go  and  preach 
the  Gospel  to  the  heathen.  The  American 
Board,  having  had  its  attention  called  to  China 
as  a  missionary  field  by  the  urgent  representa- 
tions of  Dr.  Robert  Morrison,  proposed  to  Mr. 
Bridgman,  then  in  the  seminary,  that  he  go  to 
China  as  its  missionary.  He  acceded  lo  the 
proposal,  was  ordained  at  his  notive  place, 
October  6th,  1829,  sailed  on  the  14th,  and 
reached  Canton.  February  25th,  1830.  He  re- 
ceived a  warm  welcome  from  Dr.  Morrison,  and 
valuable  advice  in  reference  to  his  future  work. 
This  year  he  devoted  almost  eidnsively  to  the 
study  of  the  language.  Toward  its  close  ho 
with  Dr.  Morrison,  Mr.  Abeel,  and  a  few  other 
pious  Englishmen  and  Americans  formed  the 
"Christian  Union"  at  Canton,  whose  object 
was  to  diffuse  Christian  knowledge  and  piety, 
Mr.  Bridgman  had  at  this  time  Sve  boys  under 
his  instruction,  one  of  whom  was  Atih,  son  of 
Leang-Afa.  who  desired  that  he  might  learn 
English.  Greek,  and  Hebrew  in  order  to  become 
a  competent  translator  of  the  Scriptures. 

In  Mny,  1832,  at  Dr.  Morrison's  suggestion 
the  Clti«fxP  B'pnsitnry,  a  monthly  magazine,  was 
commenced,  whose  leading  object  was  to  diSuse, 
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ihoHen  editor,  and  continued 
it  lor  nearly  twenty  jears,  when  he  tntnsfeired 
it  to  Dr.  S.  W.  Willidius.  Id  1834  the  niisaion 
Bnfleied  |jersecutioii,  iind  Sir.  Bridgmnn's  school 
va»  broken  ap.  la  1839  the  iiiensnres  taken 
by  the  Cliinese  to  suppress  the  opium  tritfiic  re- 
sulted in  the  var  nitb  England,  which  intei- 
rnpteil  the  operations  o£  the  mission  nt  Canton, 
In  184'2  the  war  terminated,  and  hy  llie  treaty 
of  Nanliing  five  ports  were  opened,  and  Uotig- 
Kong  ceded  to  the  English.  Hitlier  Mt.  Bridg- 
man  was  removed.  Id  1841  he  received  the 
degree  of  D.D.  from  tht  University  of  the 
City  of  New  York.  About  this  time  he  pre- 
pared the  Ohiiifse  Chreslomalhy.  a  Tohime  of 
730  pages.  In  1834  he  was  seuretary  of  le- 
gation to  Jlr.  Cnahing,  who  was  sent  by  the 
United  States  Government  on  a  special  mission 
to  China,  and  uf  his  services  Mr.  Cushing  spoke 
in  high  terms.  lu  IMS  he  was  married  to  Miss 
Gillett,  of  the  American  Episcopal  Mission. 
Dr.  Bridgmon's  time  was  now  divided  betweea 
the  RepnsUoit/,  the  revision  of  the  Scriptures, 
the  preaching  ol  the  Word  at  the  hospital,  and 
the  inatraction  of  an  interesting  Bible  class. 
In  18-17  be  removed  to  Shanghai  to  aid  in  the 
revision  of  the  Scriptures.  Early  in  1853.  after 
an  absence  of  twenty-three  years,  he  visited  the 
United  States  for  his  health.  Greatly  benefited 
by  the  voyage  and  a  four  months'  rest,  he  re- 
embarked  in  October  for  China.  In  1851 
through  him  a  new  mission  was  commenced  in 
Shanghai,  uf  which  he  was  the  senior  member 
till  his  death  in  1861.  At  Han  Francisco  on  his 
way  out  he  assisted  in  the  dedication  of  a 
church  for  the  Chinese  residents.  On  his  ar- 
rival at  Shanghai  his  brethren  said  to  him  : 
"  Proceed  with  the  work  of  the  translation  ; 
the  Chinese  need  the  whole  Bible."  He  con- 
tinued the  work  faithfully  with  Mr.  Cnlbertson, 
of  the  Presbyterian  Board,  till  in  IBfJO  he  conld 
say.  "  If  life,  health,  and  opportunity  be  con- 
tioned,  we  trust  »*e  shall  erelong  see  the  whole 
Bible  issued  from  the  press  in  Shanghai  under 
our  joint  care,  in  various  forms  and  sizes  of 
type,  such  as  will  meet  the  wants  of  all  classes 
of  this  nnmerous  people."  But  this  hope  was 
not  realized,  for  a  year  later  he  was  called  away, 
leaving  Mr.  Culbertson  to  finish  the  work. 

Though  his  great  work  was  that  of  transla- 
tion, other  important  work  was  performed.  In 
the  streets  and  villages  he  distributed  tracts 
aud  religious  books,  and  preached  to  indi- 
viduals or  companies  wliere  he  could  gather 
them.  The  Sabbath  was  given  to  the  work  of 
preaching  in  English  or  Chinese,  in  hospital  or 
in  chapel.  He  left  a  native  church  of  more 
than  twenty  members.  He  was  interested  also 
in  whatever  could  in  any  way  promote  the  wel- 
1         fCh'  d  1  d    t    p    t    m 

h      p    t  f       h  t    b]    t      H  1         1     t    f 

th       Sh    gh     L  t  nd  S  It   S       ty 

d        tbtdtt)  ITthdyf 

hdhh  pdntfthMrr 

Ed       t        b        ty      H  act        m      be 

d     £B  f  th     N    th  Ch        1         h    f  th 

Koy  I  A      t      Soc    t        Wh  n  th    ]  1      pin 

t  f  tl     f       g     t  t  eat    1  -Eg 

1  nd,  F  B  1  th    U    t   1  S    t     - 

d     t    B  th  8  !    t  1     h 

It  1        th     T      t        T      tj     f  1         h     w 
It  d  b     th  m       d   f    q       Hy   t  an  1  t  d 
ffl      Id       mtaf      thm      IhHn^Sl 
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iom  Seed,  fniled  Stales  repiesenlatire,  ex- 
pressed to  the  Government  his  high  estimate 
of  the  value  of  Dr.  Bri<lgman's  services.  In 
his  thirty-two  years  in  China  he  was  more  inti- 
mately connected  with  and  known  by  the  for- 
eign community  at  Shanghai  and  Canton  than 
any  other  niissionarj',  and  by  all  was  highly 
esteemed.  With  great  care  he  had  for  thirty- 
two  years  enjoyed  a  good  degree  of  health,  but 
his  useful  life  was  suddenly  terminated.  In 
November,  J861,  he  said  to  his  wife,  '■  I  should 
like  to  see  threescore  and  ten  if  it  would  be 
for  God's  glory,  there  are  so  few  laborers,  and 
the  work  is  so  great.  But  God's  will  is  best ; 
we  do  not  know  what  is  best."  After  lying  for 
some  time  with  his  eyes  closed,  he  asked, 
"Will  the  churches  come  np  to  the  work?" 
Dr.  S.  Brown,  of  the  Beformed  Churcli,  Bishop 
Boone  and  Mr.  Keith,  of  the  American  Epis- 
copal Chnrch,  and  Dr.  McCarty,  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Board,  were  much  with  him.  minister- 
ing to  his  comfort  in  his  last  days.  Dr.  Brown, 
at  Dr.  Bridgman's  request,  conducted  the  funeral 
service,  which  was  attended  by  a  large  number 
of  foreign  residents  and  Chinese.  Bishop 
Boone,  who  knew  him  long  and  well,  says, 
"  The  amount  of  good  he  was  able  to  do  was 
owing  to  his  singleness  of  aim.  His  influence 
was  cnmnlative.  He  was  always  iiicretism<i  its 
sum  by  his  gentle,  consistent,  Cliristian  deport- 
ment, and  never  did  he  by  one  unkind  or  fool- 
ish word  or  deed  Jelj'ncl  from  the  already  ac- 
cumulated amount."  The  Ilev.  Mr.  Muirhend, 
of  the  London  Slissionary  Society,  says,  "  His 
gentleness  msde  biin  great  in  our  estimation. 
His  kindness  of  uninuer,  love  to  the  brethren, 
devotedness  to  the  missionary  work,  and  long- 
continued  labors  in  the  tield  endeared  him  to 
us  all." 

BrUlgetOtvn,  a  town  on  the  sonthwest 
const  of  the  island  of  Barbadoes,  West  Indies, 
on  a  large  open  roadstead,  Carlisle  Bay.  Pop- 
ulation, '20.0IIU,  among  whom  are  many  white 
people.  Mission  station  of  the  Kloravians 
(I8-2!I(  ;  1  missionary  and  wife.  The  (Jodring- 
ton  College,  from  which  many  missionariea 
have  gone  forth  to  Ihe  West  Indies  and  West 
Africa,  was  founded  in  1714  and  burned  down 
in  1885. 

BrItlMli  and  Foreign  Bible  Soclciy. 

— Headquarlersi,  Bible  House,  140  Queen  Vic- 
toria Street,  Blackfiiors,  London,  E.   C.  Eng- 

Hintory.—Tiie  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society  -was  one  of  the  fruits  of  the  revival  of 
evangelical  piety  which  took  place  toward  the 
middle  of  the  lust  century.  In  that  revival  in- 
terest was  aroused  in  the  various  mtans  which 
Christian  people  might  use  for  the  promotion 
of   religious    knowledge    both    at    home    and 

b  d.  The  idea  of  a  souiety  for  the  universol 
d  ff      on  of  the  Scriptures  was  slowly  devel- 

ped  and,  in  fact,  the  suggestion  was  seemingly 
1  nial,  but  it  was  none  the  less  a  necessary 
h  to  cal  development.  Several  societies  had 
b  n  formed  which  made  Bible  distribution  one 
p  rt  f  their  aim,  or  their  sole  object  within 
tn  ted  bounds.  Tliere  was  the  Society  (or 
tl  P  oni^ation  of  the  Gospel  in  Wales,  estab- 
1  h  d  about  1662  ;  Society  for  Promoting  Chris- 
t  an  Knowledge.  1698  ;  Society  for  the  Propa- 
g  t  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  1701  ; 
S  ty  for  Sending  Missionaries  to  India  (Den- 
m    k)   1705  i  Society  for  Promoti:^  Christian 
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Knowleilge  in  the  Highlands  and  Islands  of 
Scotland  (Edinburgh),  17U;J  ;  Caustein  Bible 
Institution  (Halle),  1710  ;  Mornvian  Missionary 
Society,  1732  ;  Book  Society  for  Promoting 
CUrisCiao.  Kuowledge  among  tlie  Poor  (London), 
1750  ;  Eeligioui  Traet  Society  (London),  1779  ; 
tUa  Bible  Soeioty,  1780,  wIioho  labors  were, 
ho\rever,  rsatrioled  ta  Roldiers  and  seauieu,  and 
it  was  fttterwavi  uallail  tlie  Nrtval  and  Military 
Soeiety  ;  Society  for  the  Siippjrt  and  Encoar- 
agementof  Sanday-sohools,  17H5  ;  Freuoll  Bible 
Sooiaty  (Loudnn),  1792,  for  oiroiilatiug  the  Bible 
among  tha  CatUo1iu<i  of  Fiance.  The  Freoch 
Kevolutioa  cutting  aft  comiuanieation  between 
the  two  oiiintries,  the  fnnds  vera  turned  to  the 
distribution  of  the  Scriptures  auiong  "poor 
Cathilica  and  othebi  in  the  United  KinRdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,"  and  the  Dnblin  d.H- 
sooiation.  1793.  None  of  tliese  aooieties  con- 
teinplnlad  wiwersnl  distribution  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, nor  indeed  contemplated  or  admitted  the 
co-operation  of  the  different  parties  and  sec- 
tions of  evangelical  Christendom.  The  object 
of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  was  to 
give  all  friends  of  the  Bible,  in  every  part  ot 
the  Christian  Church,  the  opportunity  at  co- 
operatiag  in  its  distribution  "  without  note  or 
comment"  throughout  the  world. 

As  eEirly  as  1787  complaints  were  heard  of  the 
dearth  oE  WeUh  Scriptures  in  the  Principality, 
The  Society  tor  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge 
furnished  about  five  hundred  copies  for  dix- 
tcihiition  at  that  time,  and  in  1799  an  edition 
of  ll),000  copies  and  2,001)  extra  New  Teata- 
iiiants  was  put  into  circulation.  This  supply, 
however,  only  served  to  stimulate  a  more  gen- 
eral  desire  for  tha  Scriptures,  and  made  the 
actual  extent  of  the  destitution  manifest.  Tha 
society  was  asked  for  20,000  copies  more,  which 
Teiinest  was  at  that  time  declined.  Various 
plans  were  projected  to  supply  the  need,  bat  in 
vain.  In  this  emergency  lier.  Thomas  Charles, 
o£  B^la,  visited  London  in  December,  1803,  and 
met  the  committee  of  tha  Religious  Tract  So- 
ciety. Tn  several  meetLI^;s  the  matter  was  dis- 
cussed, and  ia  these  discussions  it  was  sug- 
gested that  perhaps  Wales  was  not  the  only  part 
oC  the  empire  requiring  assistance  in  this  re- 
spect ;  that  eren  Great  Britain  herself  was  not 
the  only  part  of  Christendom  needing  to  be 
supplied  with  the  Bible  ;  aod  the  Kev.  Joseph 
Hu^hci  suggested  tlie  desirability  oE  forming  a 
society  which,  while  meeting  tlie  demands  of 
Wales  and  of  Great  Britain,  should  be  compre- 
hensive enough  in  its  scope  to  embrace  the  entire 
world.  By  request  he  embodied  his  views  in  a 
pamphlet  entitled  The  KaxSency  of  the  IMy 
tiiM-ipbires,  which  was  widely  circulated  ;  Wilf- 
iam  Wilbertoroe  and  Charles  Grant  made  valu- 
able suggestions  ;  Bev.  C.  F.  A.  SteinkoptT,  of 
the  German  Lutheran  Church  in  Savoy,  making 
a  piruey  in  Europe,  directed  inquiries  as  to 
the  need  of  the  Bible  on  the  continent ;  an  out- 
line  plan,  was  prepared  by  Samuel  Mills  ;  a  cir- 
cular address  was  forwarded  to  such  as  were 
likely  to  favor  tha  undertaking  or  at  least  giie 
it  an  impartial  hearing,  and  on  Wednesday, 
Mar,ih  7th,  1801,  a  meeting  was  convened  at 
the  London  Tavern.  About  three  hundred 
persons,  representing  different  denominations, 
were  present.  Granville  Sharp  was  elected  chair- 
man, and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Owen  (afterward  clerical 
secretary),  deeply  moved  by  the  altogether  novel 
spectacle  of  different  denominations  mot  in 
union  to  promote  oue  glorious  cause,   moved 
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the  resolutions  embodying  the  n 
era!  form  and  constitution 
These  were  "  adopted  with  r 
Btrations  of  cordiality  and  joy."  More  than 
£700  was  immediately  subscribed,  and  an  im- 
portant epoch  in  religious  history  was  inaugu- 
rated. The  committee  appointed  at  tliis  meet- 
ing afterward  proceeded  to  adjust  the  machinery 
of  tha  society,  Kev.  Josiali  Pratt,  Secretary  of 
the  C.  M.  S.,  to  represent  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, Rev.  J.  Hughes,  the  Dissenters,  and  Kev. 
Mr.  Steinkopff,  afterward  replaced  by  liev.  J. 
Owen,  the  foreign  Chrialion  churches,  were 
chosen  secretaries.  Certain  alterations  were 
made  in  the  resolution  (8th)  defining  the  con- 
stitution of  the  committee,  and  a  general  jneet- 
ing  was  called  (Wednesday,  May  2d,  at  tha  Lon- 
don Tavern)  which  nnanimoiisly  approved  the 
amended  regulations.  A  prospectus  was  then 
prepared  and  widely  distributed.  Lord  Teign- 
mouth  became  the  first  president.  Amotig  tha 
first  vice-presidents  were  the  bishops  of  Lon- 
don, Durham,  and  Eieter,  and  William  Wilber- 

The  new  society  thna  launched  was  heartily 
received.  Individuals  and  associations  sent  as- 
surances of  support.  The  Presbytery  of  Glas- 
gow, and  afterward  the  Synod  of  Glasgow  and 
Ayr,  and  other  ecclesiastical  bodies  directed 
contributions  to  be  received  for  the  society 
from  all  the  churches  and  chapels  within  the 
bounds.  Wales,  stimulated  by  Mr.  Charles,  of 
Bala,  sent  a  contribution  llie  flr.st  year  of  about 
^9,500,  mostly  from  the  poorer  classes.  Ger- 
many, Switzerland,  and  other  European  conn, 
tries  hailed  the  soeiety  with  delight.  Nurem- 
berg was  tha  seat  of  the  first  foreign  branch 
society. 

OrganinatiOH.—Xmoas  the  laws  and 
regulations  of  Iha  society  are  the  following  : 

1,  The  designation  of  this  society  shall  be  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  of  which  the 
sole  object  shall  be  to  encourage  a  vnder  cir- 
culation of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  without  note 
or  comment  ;  the  only  copies  in  the  langnages 
of  the  United  Kingdom  to  be  circulated  by  uie 
society  shall  be  the  Authorized  Version. 

3.  This  society  shall  add  its  endeavors  to 
those  employed  by  other  societies  for  circu- 
lating the  Scriptures  throngh  the  British  do- 
minions ;  and  shall  also,  accordii^  to  its  ability, 
extend  its  influence  to  other  countries,  whether 
Christian,  Mohammedan,  or  pagan. 

3.  Each  subscriber  of  one  guinea  annually 
shall  be  a  member. 

4.  Each  subscriber  of  10  guineas  at  one  time 
shall  be  a  member  for  life. 

5.  Each  subscriber  of  5  guineas  annually 
shall  be  a  governor. 

6.  Each  subscriber  of  £50  at  one  time,  or  who 
shall,  by  one  additional  paymeut,  increase  his 
original  subscription  to  ,£50,  shall  be  a  governor 
for  life. 

7.  Governors  shall  be  entitled  to  attend  and 
vote  at  all  meetings  of  the  i 


ir  of  ilOO  a  governor  for 
life. 

9.  A  committee  shall  be  appointed  to  conduct 
the  business  of  the  society  consisting  of  thirty- 
six  laymen,  six  of  whom  shall  be  foreigners  resi- 
dent in  London  or  its  vicinity  ;  half  the  remain- 
der shall  be  members  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, ilnd  the  other  half  members  of  other  de- 
nominations of   Christians.     Twenty^even  < 
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the  above  numljer,  wlio  sLall  have  moat  (ve- 
quenUy  attended.  sIihII  be  eligible  for  re-elec- 
tioii  fur  the  ensuing  yeat. 

The  ooinraittee  Hiiikll  appoiat  all  ofhoer^  ex- 
cept the  treasurer,  aoil  call  special  general  iiieet- 
ings.  and  shall  be  olinrged  with  pruuuring  for 
the  saoiety  suitable  pattouage,  both  British  and 
foreign. 

12.  The  president,  vice-presidents,  and  treasu- 
rer shall  be  considered,  ex-(iffic'u),  members  of 
the  coinniittee. 

13.  Every  cle^yman  or  dissenting  minister 
who  is  a  member  of  the  society  shall  be  eotilled 
t3  attend  and  vote  at  all  meetings  of  the  com- 

11.  The  secretaries  for  the  time  being  shall 
be  oonsideteil  as  meoibers  of  the  committee, 
bat  no  other  person  deriving  any  emolument 
from  the  society  shall  bava  that  privilege. 

IT.  Tiie  committee  shall  have  the  power  of 
nomiu.tting  snch  persons  as  have  rendered  es- 
sential services  to  the  society,  either  as  mem- 
bers For  life  or  governors  /or  life. 

18.  The  cjmmittea  shall  also  have  the  power 
of  nominating  honorary  merabers  from  among 
foreigners  who  have  promoted  the  objects  of 
the  society. 

For  the  sske  of  convenience  this  article  will 
deal  Srst  with  the  history  of  the  home  opera- 
tions and  thereafter  with  the  foreign. 

DevelottmeHt  of  Home  Work.—kt, 
once  steps  were  taken  to  obtain  lai^e  supplies 
of  the  Welsh  Scriptures,  and  subseqaently  the 
Irish,  Gaelic,  Manx,  and,  for  the  Channel 
islands,  the  French.  Stereotype  printing  had 
just  eome  into  use,  and  as  that  process  prom- 
ised economy,  expedition,  and  a  regnlar  and 
permanent  supply,  the  committee  decided  to 
oounteuftnce  it,  and  ordered  stereotype  plates  in 
several  languages.  At  the  same  time  (Septem- 
ber 3d,  1804)  an  order  was  given  lor  aO.OUO 
Welsh  Bibles  and  o,(H)U  Testaments. 

In  the  same  yeitr  the  toimdation  of  the  So- 
ciety's library  was  laid  in  a  valuable  gilt  by 
Granville  Sharp  al  thirty-nine  copies  or  por- 
tions of  the  Scriptures  in  various  languages. 
The  Society  was  early  subjected  to  attack  and 
annoyance.  Its  first  trial  arose  from  the  cir- 
cumstance that  it  countenanced  the  sHglitly  re- 
vised Welsh  Uible  prepared  by  liev.  Mr.  Charles. 
To  avoid  farther  controversy,  the  revision  was 
rejected  and  the  edition  sanctioned  by  the 
Christian  Knowledge  Society  was  adopted. 
The  Society  was  also  attacked  as  a  source  of 
danger  to  the  Established  Chnrch,  but  its  epis- 
copal patrons,  convened  by  the  Bishop  of  t.0D- 
don,  having  heard  full  explanations,  determined 
to  continue  their  support.  The  first  New  Testa- 
ment printed  expressly  for  the  Society  was 
brought  out  in  September,  1SD5.  It  was  in 
English,  and  was  printed  from  stereotype  plates, 
the  first  instance  of  the  use  of  that  process  in 
the  printing  of  the  Scriptures.  Attention  was 
turned  to  the  needs  of  Irelaud  and  the  work 
vigorously  prosecuted  there,  resulting  soon  in 
the  establishment  of  the  Dublin  (afterward 
called  the  Hibernian)  Bible  Society.  In  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland  few  persona  were  found 
to  possess  a  complete  copy  of  the  Bible,  and 
not  more  than  one  in  forty  a  partial  copy. 
AiooQg  15,000  people  in  the  island  of  Skye, 
scarcely  one  Gaelic  Bible  was  to  be  found. 
The  price  also— about  $C  for  a  complete  copy — 
was  beyond  the  ability  of  the  poor  people.  To 
supply  the  need,  aa   edition  of  20,000  Gaelio 
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Bibles  was  printed.  Editions  in  Spanish  and 
French  were  printed  for  the  30,00U  piisuuers  of 
war  at  thai  time  in  the  country,  and  other 
editions  for  resident  foreigners,  notably  Ger- 
mans. Following  the  action  in  March,  1MJ5,  of 
the  Glai^ow  Presbytery,  already  nieulioued, 
came  similar  action  by  the  Edinbut^h  Pres- 
bytery. In  .\pril,  1806,  an  association  for  the 
collection  of  fands  was  formed  in  Biriuiughum, 
with  John  .^.ngcll  James  as  one  of  its  first  btcre- 
tsrie-i,  while  in  the  previous  year  such  an  asso- 
ciation had  been  formed  in  Londi.n. 

The  first  edition  of  the  Society's  stereotype 
Welsh  New  Testament  was  brought  out  July, 
18U«,  and  was  bought  up  witli  pathetic  eager- 
ness by  the  IVelsh  peasants.  The  price  of  Eng- 
lish editions  of  the  Bible  was  non'  reduced  ^5 
jier  cent  to  suhsciibcts,  and  libera!  teruis  were 
made  with  agencies  and  with  benevokut  asso- 
ciations. Donations  were  mode  for  use  of  piis- 
oners,  the  sick,  and  the  poor.  In  18U7  a  brief 
bnt  sharp  controversy  arose  over  the  Society's 
attempt  to  distribtite  the  Scriptnres  in  liiitish 
India.  "  Infinite  concern  and  alarm"  were  ex- 
pressed at  the  ''proceedings,"  which  showed 
"  a  strong  disposition  to  interfere  in  the  relig- 
ions opinions  of  tlie  nalives."  Tlie  course  of 
the  S6uiely  was  defended  and  the  htoiia  passed 

.\uxiliary  societies  commenced  to  be  formed 
in  mU9.  The  first  was  at  Beading,  and  they 
rapidly  spread  throughout  the  kingdom.  These 
auxiliaries,  assimilated  to  the  parent  society, 
proceeded  upon  precisely  the  same  lines  of 
policy.  They  secured  the  recognition  of  the  Soci- 
ety and  a  developmentof  interest  in  it  through- 
out the  districts  where  they  were  formed  ; 
became  a  source  of  permanent  revenue  ;  fur- 
nished an  occasion  for  the  growth  of  the  spirit 
of  Christian  I  ive  among  the  various  denomina- 
tions, and  piovided  the  means  for  the  liiicieut 
home  distribution  of  the  Scriptures. 

In  IHll  a  series  of  attacks  was  made  upon 
the  Society.  The  first  was  by  Dr.  Wordswoilh, 
who  contended  that  it  -would  "  impede  and  cur- 
tail the  inestimable  interests  of  piety,  peace, 
and  true  religion,"  by  interfering  with  and  dam- 
aging the  Christian  Knowledge  Society.  This 
was  followed  by  a  similar  attack  by  Dr.  Marsh, 
Margaret  Professor  of  Divinity  at  Cambridge, 
w-ho  held  that  the  society,  in  giving  no  prefer- 
ence to  the  Established  Church,  might  con- 
tribute to  its  dissolution.  In  January,  1812, 
Dr.  Marsh  brought  out  a  more  elaborn'le  work 
against  the  Society  on  the  ground  that  the  I'layer- 
Book  should  be  given  with  the  Bible.  The 
next  attack  during  the  same  year  <1812)  was  led 
by  Dr.  Maltby,  afterward  Bishop  of  Dur}iani, 
who  objected  that  too  much  of  the  Bible  was 
given.  He  contended  that  not  more  than  sevea 
of  the  Old  Testament  books  and  eleven  of  the 
New  were  comprehensible  to  the  unlearned,  and 
that  the  Bible  Society  should  not  give  the  w  hole 
to  the  people.  The  result  of  all  these  attacks 
was  to  advertise  thoroughly  and  expound  and 
thus  justify  the  principles  and  objects  of  the 
society.  Many  noble  sentiments  were  popular- 
ized— c.7.,"If  we  cannot  reconcile  nil  opinions, 
let  us  endeavor  to  unite  all  hearts  ;"  "I  cannot 
conceive  of  a  revelation  from  heaven  that  must 
not  be  trusted  alone;"  "IE  the  revelation  of 
God  was  intended  in  its  entirety  for  all,  no 
man  can  have  the  right,  by  his  interference,  to 
render  it  inaccessible  to  any."  And  thus  the 
way  was  prepared  by  the  settlement  and  procla- 
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nintion  of  thesa  principles  for  mora  united,  con- 
Ikileut,  aud  effective  work. 

Ducing  Uiiu  jeor  the  demand  for  English 
ScriptureD  became  su  great  lliat  tlte  two  uiii- 
Tersities  (Osford  and  Cambridge)  added  to  the 
□ULuber  of  their  presses,  and  his  Majesty's 
printers  were  induced  to  engage  in  the  work  as 
tlieir  patent  permitted.  It  is  from  these  tliree 
(the  only  authorized^  sources  that  the  snpply  of 
English  Scriptures  is  obtained  by  the  Society. 
Inrestigation  brongbtout  the  fact  of  deplorable 
(lestitutioQ.  One-half  of  the  laboring  popula- 
tion of  Lonilou  was  entirely  without  the  Bible, 
and  a  similar  state  of  affairs  was  found  else- 
where. Galls  caiua  from  many  (juaiters,  bolh 
at  Iioine  and  abroad  ;  juvenile  and  female  Bible 
societies  in  uonnection  wiiU  the  parent  society 
were  fotmeii  the  first  example  of  the  latter 
bei  g  th  t  E  W  t  t  f  in  1  n  1811. 
Th  h  d  b  w  th  t  k  I  dg  f  the  ei- 
iste  f  th     B        I         IF       g     B  ble  So- 
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of  fi  t  1 1  g  th  f  h  1  rgj  of  Iha 
woin  t  m  t  \   f      th      vork  of 
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'e-establishmeaC  of  peace  on  the  conti- 
it  and  the  visit  of  the  allied  sovereigns,  the 
Emperor  ot  linasia  and  the  King  ot  Prussia,  to 
Loudon  in  1B14,  gave  the  Society  the  oppor- 
tanity  of  preparing  for  a  hirge  eitension  of  its 
foreign  work.  Deputations  waited  upon  the 
King  of  Prussia  (who  was  the  first  monnrch  lo 
give  direct  encour^ement  and  patronage  to  the 
society)  and  the  Emperor  Alexander,  and  were 
cafdiatly  received.  Lai^e  distribution  of  Bibles 
and  Testaments  was  made  among  the  returning 
soldiers.  Agents  were  ap;ain  despatched  to  the 
continent.  In  1815  Che  Society  took  possession 
of  its  premises  on  Earl  Street.  Notwithstand 
ing  the  turbulent  times  Bible  meetings  u  ere  ex 
tens!  rely  held,  and  wben  an  "  Act  for  the  sup 
pression  of  seditiona  meetings"  was  proposed, 
"  any  meeting  or  society  for  purposes  of  a  re 
11  gio IIS  and  charitable  character  only"  weie  on 
rapresentatioDs  of  a  deputation  from  the  Brit. 
ish  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  exempted  In 
1818  the  ''Merchant  Seamen's  Auxiliary  nas 
formed.  This  movement  concentrated  and 
made  more  eflactive  efforts  already  having  the 
merchant  seamen  in  view.  About  t20.1HjO  in 
this  servioB  wore  found  to  be  without  tlie  Bible 
The  navy  was  provided  for  by  the  Naval  ami 
Military  Bible  Society.  In  1817  began  to  be 
issued  a  periodical  giving  news  of  tba  societj  a 
operations  and  entitled,  JfunJUjy  Ettr'ids  from 
the  (SwrespnnJence  of  the  Srliiah  mid  fhreiijn,  Btble 
Society.  A  circular  letter  drawn  up  in  1820 
gives  the  following  statistics  :  October,  181J 
there  were  629  auxiliaries  in  Britain ;  more 
than  1,000  district  and  parochial  associations 
more  tlinu  3.530,000  copies  of  the  Scriptures 
bad  been  issued  from  the  Society's  depository  ; 
330,000  copies  had  been  purchased  and  dis- 
tribated  at  its  charge  in  various  parts  of  En. 
rape  ;  the  Society  expended  in  its  first  year 
£G91  and  in  its  last  £123,847,  and  in  the  whole 
fifteen  years  a  sum  total  o£  £833,637  ;  languages 
and  dialects  (all  the  European,  many  Asiatic, 
some  African  and  American,  and  one  oE  (he  So- 
ciety Islands),   128.     Add  to  this   dltitribution 
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800  000  copies  by  other  societies,  and  Ibe  total 
distribution  of  bII  the  societies  up  (o  1319 
amounted  to  3,680,000  copies.  Up  to  18-22  Ibe 
secretaries  had  laboied  giatuitously  ;  at  that 
time  salaries  were  attached  to  the  oflices.  To 
meet  the  gieat  destitution  in  the  Sonth  and 
West  of  Ireland  it  was  decided  to  print  the  en- 
lire  Bible  in  the  Irish  character  as  well  as  lan- 
guage, which  was  done  in  1825.  To  the  credit 
of  the  South  of  Scotland  it  is  recorded  that  in 
Glasgow,  with  a  population  of  1110,000,  only  two 
native  families  were  found  without  the  Bible. 
In  1825-26  occurred  the ' '  Apocrypha"  contro- 
yetsy.  The  Apocrypha  had  largely  fallen  into 
disuse  in  Britain,  and  was  repudiated  by  all  the 
dissenting  bodies,  who  followed  the  Puritans  in 
that  regard,  and  no  edition  of  the  English 
Scriptures  adopted  and  issued  by  the  society 
ever  contained  those  books.  It  was  different 
in  other  countries,  however,  and  the  Society's 
rule  was  to  give  to  ditferent  religious  bodies 
their  own  accredited  versions.  The  Society 
attempted  at  first  to  secure  the  omission  of  the 
Apocrypha  on  the  part  of  the  continental  so- 
cieties, but'in  vain,  and  so  it  cauie  about  tliat 
Bibles  in  foreign  languages  were  issued  con- 
taining  those  books,  sometimes  annexid  to  the 
canon,  and  in  other  cases  inlermiugled.  Ob- 
jections were  mode,  and  tho  matter  was  brought 
under  discussion.  Many  attempts  were  made 
to  reconcile  the  conflicting  views  and  secure 
the  adoption  of  a  conciiialory  course.  The 
Edinburgh  Society  \vithdrew  its  confidence 
from  the  committee,  protesting  against  any 
recognition  of  the  Apocryplia  ;  from  the  Uoi- 
versity  of  Cambridge,  on  the  other  band,  came 
a  protest  against  the  step  which  would  exclude 
the  Apocrypha,  as  in  soiuo  quarters  the  only  way 
in  which  any  partof  the  Bible  could  be  circulated, 
and  in  other  quarters  the  only  way  in  which 
the  Old  and  Kew  Testaments  could  be  ciicn- 
latel  together  was  by  means  of  editions  con- 
taming  the  Apocrypha.  The  final  resolution 
ot  the  Society  (November  2l6t,  1825)  entirely 
excluded  the  circulation  of  tho  Apocryphal 
hooks  Even  this  step,  however,  failed  to  re- 
store the  confidence  of  the  Edinbui^h  Com- 
mittee which  held  that  a  dispoKition  had  been 
manifested  to  tamper  with  the  canon  of  in~ 
spired  Scripture  The  auxiliary  societies  in 
Scotland  therefore,  with  few  exceptions  with> 
drew  from  the  parent  society,  and  the  National 
Bible  Society  of  Scotland  was  formed.  In  the 
Apocrypha  discussion  certain  charges  were 
made  i^ainst  business  methods  of  the  com- 
mittee which  induced  the  committee,  having 
Mndicated  iti?  agents,  thereafter  to  publish  a 
fuller  balance  sheet  than  had  been  customary. 
In  June  I'ilT,  the  Welsh,  native  Irish,  Mohawk, 
Calmuc  Chinese  Turkish,  and  Bengalee  ver- 
sions circnluted  by  the  society  were  attacked  in 
the  yiuirlerij;  Jfeiieio  as  inaccurate,  A  reply  by 
T  B  Piatt  (honorary  librarian)  showed  that  Iho 
critic  was  uninformed  on  most  if  not  all  of  the 
points  he  touched  upon.  In  1830  and  1831  an 
attempt  was  made  to  secure  the  opening  ot 
meetings  with  prayer,  and  to  impose  a  trinita- 
rian  test  for  membership.  The  composite  char- 
acter of  the  membership  and  the  aims  of  the 
society  forbade  either,  and  on  December  7th, 
1831,  a  public  meeting  was  held  in  Exeter  Hall, 
London,  and  a  "  Trinitarian  Bible  Society' '  was 
formed.  Though  some  warm  friends  of  the  So- 
ciety at  that  time  withdrew,  yet  the  vast  body 
of  its  constituents  and  supporters  held  on.  theit 
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prosperous  way.  At  the  ancuul  meeting  in 
18aa  tliB  two  brothers  Noel  stood  together  on 
the  platfoiiu  and  candidly  retracted  the  mis- 
takes they  had  fallen  into  in  the  prominent  part 
they  lukd  taken  (gainst  the  Soeiety  in.  the  matter 
ot  the  TrinitariaQ  controversy.  In  1834  Lor<l 
Teignmouth,  the  first  president  of  the  society, 
(lied,  and  Lord  Bexley  succeeded  him.  The  re- 
port tor  that  year  tells  of  the  Scriptures  pre- 
pared and  printed  In  157  languages  ;  total 
copies  issued,  8,549,350  ;  total  reoeipts,  £2,050,- 

In  connection  with  the  abolition  of  slavery 
throughout  the  British  colonies  (August  1st, 
1833),  a  special  fnnd  of  £16,249  5s.  3ci.  was  raised 
amid  great  enthusiasm  to  put  a  copy  of  the 
New  Testament  into  the  hands  of  every  freed- 
maa  who  could  read  or  was  the  head  oC  a  fam- 
ily. This  measure  was  ultimately  accomplished, 
August  1st,  183G,  when  100,000  cofjies  were  thus 
disposed  of.  la  1836  the  c[uestioii  of  aid  to 
Baptist  versions  in  which  "  baptizo"  was  trans- 
lated by  words  eioluaiTely  signifying  "  im- 
merse" was  brought  up  by  a  request  for  aid 
made  by  the  Baptist  missionaries  at  Seranipore. 
The  decision  of  the  committee  on  that  and  sub- 
sequent occasions  was  that,  inasmuch  as  widely 
different  views  on  that  subject  were  represented 
in  the  constituency  of  the  Society,  they  could 
aid  only  such  translations  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment as  followed  the  English  version  in  trans- 
literating the  Oreek  word,  or  such  as  translated  it 
by  Bom?  neutral  term.  The  result  was  that  in 
1840  the  Baptist  body  formed  a  new  society  un- 
der the  title  of  the  Bible  Translation.  Society, 
though  individuals  from  that  denomination 
continued  to  support  the  parent  society.  In 
1837  Scriptures  began  to  be  printed,  by  means 
of  raised  letters,  for  the  blind.  In  1B39  the  ex- 
clusive right  of  the  king's  printer  to  print  the 
Bible  in  Scotland  ceased,  and  the  monopoly 
being  abolished,  the  prices  greatly  dpcreased. 
Thereupon  an  agitation  was  commenced  in  Eng- 
land, the  result  of  which  wiis  to  induce  the 
universities  and  the  king's  printer  to  bring  out 
numerous  editions  at  greatly  reduced  prices. 
Binding,  with  which  the  printers  had  nothing 
to  do,  was  also  improved  in  quality  and  style, 
together  with  a  reduction  in  price,  it  being  un- 
derstood, however,  that  books  in  superior  and 
ornamental  styles  of  binding  should  nut  be  sold 
under  cost. 

About  this  time  Queen  Victoria  became  pa. 
troness  of  the  Ladles'  Windsor  Bible  Society, 
and  the  Prince  Consort  by  a  direct  and  liberal 
contribution  becjime  a  lite  governor.  In  1843 
the  Kii^  of  Prussia  donated  £100,  and  became 
a  Butisequent  yearly  subscriber  of  £25.  in  the 
fortieth  annual  report  (1844)  reference  Is  mode 
to  the  bitter  controversies  of  the  time,  which 
were  siioh  as  to  have  rendered  the  formation  oC 
such  a  society  then  impossible,  and  to  the  provi- 
dence that  had  called  out  societies  years  before 
to  distribute  the  Baok,  which  must  in  theie 
controversies  he  the  linal  standard  of  appeal. 
In  1845  the  So uthwark  Auxiliary  adopted  a  plan 
of  Christmas  and  New  Year's  offerings,  and  put 
into  the  hands  of  collectors — mostly  juvenile— 
cards  witb  two  engravings  at  the  top.  One  rep- 
resented the  time  (1340)  when  six  Bibles  were 
chained  in  St.  Paul's,  that  the  people  of  Lon- 
don migbtread  the  Scriptures  ;  the  other  showed 
the  open  Bible,  free  and  unchained,  of  the  year 
1844,  which  year  944,000  copies  had  issued  from 
the  depositories  of  the  tJociety,     In  the  same 
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year  (1845)  the  system  of  eolportagn,  which  had 
already  been  in  use  in  foreign  countries,  was 
commenced  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

This  year  proved  niost  remarkable  in  the  his- 
tory ot  the  Society  in  the  call  for  Scriptures. 
In  one  district — Lancashire— the  issues  of  the 
auxiliary  sprung  from  15,000  (the  lai^est  num- 
ber issued  by  any  auxiliary  hitherto)  in  1844  to 
nearly  100,000  in  1845.  The  revolutionary 
movements  in  Europe  in  1848  opened  wido 
doors  for  the  Society's  operations  abroad,  and 
in  answer  to  an  appeal  a  special  fund  of  £8,951 
was  placed  at  the  disposal  ot  the  Society  for  its 
work  on  the  continent.  In  1849  the  question 
of  opening  the  meetings  of  the  Society  with 
prnyer  was  again  brought  up,  and  it  was  de- 
cided thereafter  to  open  all  such  meetings  by 
reading  a  portion  of  Scripture.  The  matter  was 
thus  disposed  of  until  1858,  when  prayer  was 
introduced  into  both  the  committee  meetings 
and  the  public  meetings.  The  large  and  con- 
tinued grants  ot  Scriptures  to  Ireland  showed 
fruit  in  the  remarkable  religious  movement 
which  commenced  in  1849.  In  1851  Lord 
Beiley  died  and  Lord  Ashley  (afterward  Lord 
Shaftesbury)  became  president.  The  great  in- 
dustrial exhibition  of  that  year  furnished  an 
opportunity  which  the  Society  took  full  advan- 
tage ot. 

On  March  7th,  1853,  the  Society  entered  upon 
its  jubilee.  All  clergymen  throughout  the  em- 
pire were  reqnesled  to  present  the  Society  to 
their  people  on  the  13th  (Sun-.lay).  Great  en- 
thusiasm was  aroused  ;  auxiliaries  met  in  the 
towns  and  cities  of  the  various  colonies.  In 
Constantinople  and  in  various  places  in  India, 
China,  and  Africa  notable  celebmlions  weio 
held.  An  appeal  for  1,000,000  copies  of  Iho 
New  Testament  for  China  was  presented,  and 
not  only  was  this  appeal  promptly  met,  but  a 
surplus  fund  for  China  was  collected.  The  gen- 
eral jubilee  fund  and  the  China  special  amounted 
to  £99,2S3.  Arrangements  were  made  to  sup- 
ply the  soldiers  in  the  Crimean  War,  and  a 
wonderful  impulse  was  imparted  to  the  work  of 
the  Society. 

In  1884  a  "penny"  Testament  was  published 
in  English  and  was  found  to  suit  a  long-felt 
want.  In  1S85  a  similar  edition  was  published 
iu  Welsh.  October  1st,  1885,  Lord  Shaftesbury 
died.  The  Earl  of  Harrowby  was  appointed 
his  successor.  Apart  from  the  Society  s  affili- 
ated associations  various  forms  of  activity  in 
the  matter  of  Scripture  distribution  have  been 
stimulated  and  aided  by  the  society.  The 
looal  societies  in  England  and  Walfs  number 
1,113  auxiliaries,  44G  branches,  and  3.858  asso- 
ciations ;  iu  Europe  and  the  colonies  are  128 
auxiliaries  and  1,4G6  branches.  The  receii>ts 
from  the  home  auxiliaries  were,  in  1888,  £47,413 
7.!,  5(2.  in  free  conlribntiona  and  £23,375  2s. 
7d.  for  the  purchase  of  Scriptures  ;  from  Scot- 
land and  the  colonies,  £7,082  in  eontribniions 
and  £9,6C1  on  pnrchase  account.  The  home 
circulation  by  colporteurs  employed  directly  by 
the  parent  society  amounted,  in  1888,  to  50,000 
copies.  The  income  ot  the  Society  (apart  from 
that  realized  from  sales)  amounted,  in  1888,  to 
£113,870  17j.  4d.;  return  from  Scriptures  sold, 
£98,677  18s.  Ud.  The  number  o(  issues,  in 
1808,  was  81,157;  1828,  430,895;  1848,  1,127,- 
067;  1868,  2,400,778;  1888.  4,206,032,  Total 
jssuesfrom  beginning  to  1888,  120,13(1,783. 
(The  issues  ot  fresh  copies  now  amount  to 
about  4,000,000  copies  a  year.)    To  this  may  be 
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added  78.128,3a8  copies  issued  by  fifty-eigUt 
European  aud  five  American  societies,  wiiioli 
have  iieea  nssisted  by  tlie  BritisU  aud  Foreign 
Bible  Society.  The  Society  has  promoted  tha 
traDslation,  printing,  and  dlstribntion  oE  the 
Bible  oi  portions  in  W5  languages  and  dialects 
directi;,  and  in  G5  indirectly. 

The  Society's  anunal  expeDditnres  have  in- 
oreased  as  follotrs  :  1804.  £G91  10s.  2ii.;  1808, 
jeil.5GS  19«.  la.;  1828,  £104.133  6«.  11  J.;  1848 
£105,043  19s,  Id;  1808,  £200,879  8a.  ScJ. ;  1888, 
£324,823  9s.  0J.;  total  from  first,  £10,766,315 
12s.  id. 

Develoftment  of  Foreign  Work. — Im- 
mediately on  the  formation  ot  the  Society  uor- 
respondeaoe  was  commenced  through  a  sub- 
committee ^vith  foreign  lands,  with  a,  view  to 
learn  both  the  needs  and  the  beut  methods  of 
work  in  those  lands.  The  tlrst  grant  made  was 
one  of  £100  to  encourage  the  formation  of  a 
society  in  Nuremberg.  This  was  May,  1804. 
One  of  the  earliest  foreign  correspondents  was 
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Basle.     Yarious  grants  were  made  to  enc         g 
the  printing  of  new  editions  of  the  Scrijt 
and  for  the  establishment  of  auxiliary  soc    t 
A  French  edition  was  distributed  in  the        th 
of    France.     In   1813   a  Bible   conimitte 
formed  in  Paris.     Auxiliaries  were  form   1 
Zurich    (1812),    St.    Gall    <1813),    Wurtemb  rg 
(1813),  Frankfort  and  othec  places  (1813),  P 
burg  in  Hungary  (1812).     Leander  Van  E 
Catholio  priest  and  professor  in  the  Uni*   ra  ly 
of  Marbnrg,   made  a  translation   oE   the   N 
Testament;  £200  was  granted  him  to   o     bl 
him  distribute   3,000  copies.     He    had      Id  d 
notes,  but  these  were  struck  out.     Other  gm   t 
were  also  mnde  him,  and  his  connection       h 
the   Society   was   happy  and   moat  bench      1 
The  Berlin  Auxiliary  was  formed  in  1805       d 
soon  printed  20.000  copies  of  the  Seriptn 
the  Bohemian  and  Polish  tongues.     The  F        1 
invasion  caused  its  suspension  in  1806,  b        t 
soon  rallied.     In  Northern  Europe  the  de  t  t 
tion  was  found  to  be  great.     In  Iceland  n      ly 
everybody  could  read,   but  not  more  th       5) 
copies  of  the  Scriptures  were  to  be  found       th 
island.     In  1807  means  were  taken  to  s  pjl 
the  need,  and  in  1823  it  was  reported  th  t      t 
a  family  remained  without  the  Scriptures,     An 
aujiliary  was  founded  in  Copenh^en  in  1814. 
Inquiries  in  Esthonia,  Karass  (on  the  Caspian), 
Aatraohan,   and   elsewhere   in   Russia  brought 
out  the  fact  of  great  destitutioQ  in  that  empire. 
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"  It  was  generall.v  known  100  versts  off  where  a 
Bible  was  to  be'hatl."  In  1806  provision  was 
mide  for  the  translation  of  the  Scriptures  into 
Turkish  by  Jlr.  Brunton,  a  missionary  at  Karass. 
Grants  were  also  made  to  supply  the  German 
colonies  on  the  Volga,  and  for  the  translation 
o(  the  Bible  into  the  Calmuo  tongue,  and  the 
supply  of  Livonia  and  Esthonia.  In  1812,  with 
the  approbation  and  assistance  ot  the  Czar,  an 
aoxiliary  was  established  at  Abo  for  the  supply 
of  Scriptures  to  Finland.  \Vhil6  the  French 
were  approaching  to  the  destruction  of  Moscow 
in  1812,  Mr.  Pinkerton,  an  agent  of  theSooiely, 
and  Mr.  Patterson,  formerly  missionary  of  the 
Scotch  Missionary  Society  in  Karass,  were 
conferring  together  within  the  doomed  city 
about  the  establishment  of  a  society  for  Russia, 
Their  purpose  was  accomplished  at  St.  Peters- 
burg on  January  14th,  1813,  through  Prince 
Galitzin,  who  became  its  first  president.  Mem- 
bers of  the  Russian  Greek,  the  Armenian,  the 
Catholic,  the  Lutheran,  and  other  Protestant 
h      h  1  t     t  (h     '       guration  of 
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Efforts  made 

by  th  pope  to  check  the  in'ork  in  Poland  and 
R  failed.     Austria  refused  to  permit  the 

w  k  her  borders,  and  the  Hungarian  Bible 
S  ty  was  suppressed  ;  and  jet  many  emi- 
t  R  man  Catholics  heartily  assisted  the  So- 
ty  ts  work.  In  1818  a  Protestant  Bible 
S  ty  -as  formed  at  Paris,  which  by  1833 
f  d  t  elf  supported  by  36  auxiliaries,  28 
b  I  and  49  asaociations.  A  Polish  slave 
b  ght  p  as  a  Mohammedan  in  Constantino- 
pi  t  lated  the  Bi'ule  into  Turkish  about 
1  This  version  was  revised  and  printed  in 

P  n  by  Professor  Kieffer  (who  had  learned 
T  1  h  during  seven  years'  imprisonment  in 
C  ta  t  nople),  for  some  years  an  agent  of  the 
So  ty  An  Armenian,  version  of  the  New 
T  tarn  t  in  the  modem  tongue  and  one  of  the 
S  d  Carshun  were  also  printed  there  in 

18  6      Up  to  1826  it  had  been  the  aim  of  the 
ty  t    encotirage  foreign  countries  to  insti- 
t  t  ties  of  their  own,  on  its  principle  of 

!  t  g  the  Scriptures  without  note  or  oom- 
m  t  This  aim  was  remarkably  successful. 
H  11  d  Germany,  Poland,  Russia,  Switzerland, 
F  Hungary.  Denmark,  Sweden.  Norway, 

Iceland  were  aroused  in  a  remarkable  degree  to 
provide  the  people  with  the  Bible,  In  the 
Lutheran  and  Reformed  churches  the  various 
Protestant  translations  were  distributed,  while 
among  the  Roman  Catholics,  versions  of  their 
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own,  bat  withoat  note  or  comment,  ivete  adopted 
for  distribution  hy  the  societj.  On  nocouut  of 
the  position  taken  in  regard  to  the  Apourjpha, 
as  \va  line  seen  abofe  in  18-20,  most  of  tlie  con- 
tinental societies  withdiew,  and  thereafter  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Societs'  Las  carried 
forward  its  work  in  Europe  by  means  of  agen- 
oieii  under  its  own  immediate  control. 
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France.— Processor  KieSer  became  agent,  a 
depot  was  opened  in  Paris  in  1820,  and  the 
distribution  soon  amounted  to  17,CKH(  copies  per 
year.  Small  depots  were  opened  in  dilferent 
diiectiouB.  In  1831  the  issues  were  176.139. 
Colporteurs  went  from  touse  to  house,  to  pris- 
ons, and  among  the  poor.  Professor  Kieffer 
died  in  1832,  and  next  year  M.  de  Pressensu  n-as 
appointed  agent.  Up  to  the  jubilee  year,  1854, 
the  colporteurs  in  connection  with  the  French 
agency  had  distributed  about  1,700,000  copies, 
se  feu -eighths  oE  which  were  of  the  De  Sacv  ver- 
sijii.  Total  volumes  from  1833  to  1854,  2,271,- 
70'J,  and  of  these  1,913,27:1  went  into  the  hands 
of  French  Roman  Catholics.  Up  to  1B38  col- 
porteurs bad  this  work  in  connection  with  some 
other  business.  Now  forty-fout  ate  employed 
by  the  Society  itself.  These  colporteurs  had 
muoh  influence  in  starting  evangelical  move- 
ments. M,  de  Pressensc  died  in  1870,  and  was 
succeeded  by  M,  Gustav;  Monod,  the  present 
agent.  Political  revolutions,  the  seculaiization 
of  education,  the  spread  of  iofldelity  and  indif- 
ferentisiu  ha,ve,  o[  course,  affected  the  work  of 
Bible  distribution.  About  tifty  colporteurs 
are  now  employed,  and  this  agency  has  been 
largely  instrumental  in  increasing  the  number 
o£  evangelical  cburcbes  from  150  at  the  begin- 
ninsi  of  the  century  to  6(H)  at  the  present  time. 
The  total  distribution  of  the  Paris  agency  up  to 
1839  am  lunted  to  nearly  8,000,000  of  copies. 

Belgium.— In  1835  Mr.  W.  Pascoe  Tiddy  was 
made  agent  fur  Belginm,  Colporteurs  were  at 
ones  employed.  The  Scriptures  were  very 
scarce  before  that  time.  One  Bible  was  shown 
the  agent  which  a  dozen  persons  bad  clubbed 
together  to  purchase  and  had  obtained  from 
Hiilland,  where  it  coat  i'i  francs.  The  oppo- 
flition  was  bitter,  colporteurs  being  even  in 
danger  of  death  at  the  hands  of  fanatical  peo- 
ple. The  issues  amounted,  in  183T.  to  20,548. 
The  Belfiian  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  was  re- 
vived and  other  associations  formed.  Another 
result  was  the  formation  of  the  Belgic  Evan- 
gelical Society  for  training  and  sending  forth 
sraa^etists.  In  seven  yearn  102.840  volumes 
had  b>ien  issued  from  the  Society's  depot.  In 
18T0  the  staff  of  colporteurs  was  increased  to 
eight.  There  are  about  25,000  professed  Prot- 
estaats  in  the  kingdom.  The  clerical  party  has 
always  been  hostile  to  the  work  of  the  society. 
The  anticlerical  or  liberal  element  has  shown 
a  tendency  to  reject  all  religion.  There  are 
four  depots  ia  Antwerp,  five  in  BriiBNels,  and 
one  in  Charleroi.  The  total  issues  amounted, 
in  1889,  to  over  800,000  copies, 

Holland,— The  Netherlands  Bible  Societ.v, 
formed  in  1314,  had  up  to  1843  issued  about 
3(>(),000  copies  and  had  60  associations  con- 
nected with  it.  In  1813  Mr.  Tiddy,  as  agent  of 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  com- 
menced the  colportoge  system  in  Holland,  and 
in  ten  years  354,478  copies  had  been  distributed. 
The  bitter  opposition  of  Catbolics,  the  impos- 
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sibility  of  getting  out  editions  fast  enough  to 
supply  the  demand,  and  the  greatly  increased 
activity  of  the  Netherlands  Bible  Society  ac- 
count for  the  fact  that  the  sales  were  not  very 
much  Ifti^er.  In  1817  a  depot  was  opened  at 
Cologne,  whence  were  issued  up  to  1851, 809,508 
volumes.  The  figures  given  do  not  include 
copies  issued  to  other  agencies.  Total  issues 
from  the  Amnterdnni  n^enoy  amounted,  in  1889, 
to  l,3U3,'2'J<i  copies.  It  is  regarded  that  the 
Society's  work  is  well-nigh  accomplished  in 
Holland,  nnd  that  the  time  is  near  for  a  with- 
drawal from  that  land,  leaving  the  future  supply 
oE  Scriptures  to  tbe  care  of  the  native  society. 

UsBMANr. — An  agency  was  established  at 
Frankfort  by  Dr.  Piukeiton  in  1830.  New 
editions  in  seven  different  languages  veto 
printed  at  once.  Aaanal  issues  ranged  between  ■ 
30,000  and  99,136.  Total  issues  from  1830  till 
the  jubilee,  i,34'J,115.  An  arrangement  was 
made  for  supplying  tbe  Prussian  troops  ;  the 
king  chained  the  privy  purse  witli  one  quarter 
the  price  of  each  book,  the  soldier  furnished 
one  quarter,  and  the  Society  provided  the  re- 
maining moiety.  In  tliat  way  3ti0,000  copies 
were  provided  to  tbe  army  up  to  1854.  Hotels 
and  watering-places  near  the  Itbine  were  fur- 
nished with  copies  to  place  in  the  rooms.  The 
political  occurrences  of  1848  opened  the  vay 
for  open  colportage,  and  at  once  fifteen  wen 
were  thus  employed. 

The  extent  and  operations  of  this  agency  were 
nfiected  by  the  struggle  with  Denmark  in  18(34, 
with  Austria  in  1860,  and  with  France  in  1870, 
and  the  subsequent  consolidation  of  the  Get- 
man  States.  In  1871  the  issues  vere  1,024,230. 
In  1809  the  German  districts  for  distribution 
bad  been  amalgamated  and  the  principal  agency 
Jixed  at  Berlin.  The  distribution,  in  1888,  was 
363,094  ;  total  from  the  first,  13,820,801.  The 
German  societies  are  taking  an  increasingly 
prominent  part  in  the  work  of  supplying  the 
population  with  the  Word.  While  the  work  of 
other  societies  fell  off  in  1888-89,  that  of  the 
German   societies   increased  to   the  extent  of 
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5  Italy.— In  1845 


Mr.  Graydon  began  to  go  frou 
Switzerland,  attending  fairs,  etc.,  and  had  great 
success  in  selling  Scriptures.  The  political 
agitations  of  1847-48  somewhat  interfered,  but 
the  work  kept  on.  In  1848  Mr.  Graydon  en- 
tered Italy,  visited  Milan,  Turin,  Genoa,  Nice, 
etc.,  and  met  with  encoiir^ing  success,  hut 
toward  the  close  of  the  year  bitter  opposition 
was  encountered.  In  1849  Pope  Pius  IX.  re- 
iterated his  condemnation  of  the  Bible  societies. 
The  issues  through  Mr,  Graydon  for  Switzerland 
up  to  1851  amonnte<l  to  07,863  copies,  and  for 
Italy,  35,000.  Several  depots  were  opened  in 
Switzerland,  and  tbe  Bible  work  well  organized. 
In  1887  a  Bible  union  was  constituted,  uniting 
all  the  cantonal  societies.  The  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society  is  a  member  of  the 
union,  but  has  no  separate  iigency  in  Switzer- 
land. Tlie  average  distribution  during  the  past 
five  years  in  the  country  has  been  58,000 
copies. 

Austria- HuNGAKi, — In  1834  Rev.  Mr.  Wim- 
roer,  under  Dr.  Pinkerton'a  direction,  and  as. 
sisted  by  about  two  hundred  Protestant  pastors 
in  Hungary,  succeeded  in  makii^;  a  large  dis- 
tribution, until  1848,  when  he  was  driven  into 
exile  on  suspicion  of  being  implicated  in  tbe 
political  disturbances  of  tbe  time.     He  bad  dis- 
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tributed  137,90U  copies.  After  the  war  aiiotoer 
agent,  iU:  tlillard,  got  access  to  Hnugiicy  and 
Austria,  and  distributed  in  eighteen  months 
30,328  voliiuiea,  whi;n  thegos-erQuieminlerfcrecl 
and  tlie  depots  were  closed  by  t  lie  polite  and 
the  books  sent  out  cjf  theoouniry.  Mr,  MilUnl 
received  the  books  at  lireslau.  Tiieie  he  met 
with  reinarkiible  Kaccess.  Tlia  Austrian  agency 
was  re-established  in  18G4,  an.l  u  depot  opened 
at  Vienna.  A  depot  had  already  been  opened 
for  Huugary  in  Pesth,  The  Ansiriallnngaiian 
agency  includes  within  its  sphere  of  operations 
Eassian  Poland,  Bosnia,  Setvia,  and  Konruaoia 
There  are  now  ten  depots.  About  siity  colpor 
tours  are  employed,  who,  in  1888-89,  distribuied 
more  than  UO,(M)0  copies.  Totnl  distribution 
from  the  first,  3,491,949. 

Itu,!.— The  Society  commenced  to  print  the 
Italian  goriptnres  in  1808.  Some  distribution 
was  made,  with  the  approval  of  the  clei^j  and 
others,  in  Sicily  and  Malta.  During  the  puliti 
cal  convulsion  of  1848,  and  while  the  pope  nns 
a  fui;itive,  some  progress  was  made.  On  bi^ 
tetnrn,  however,  the  work  was  suppressed 
The  total  number  of  Italian  Scriptures  printed 
by  the  Society  up  to  1854  was  27^,589. 

Elforts  for  Italy  were  naver  completely  inter- 
mitted. A  (ooting  WHS  gained  in  Sardinia,  and 
graduollyotherdistricts  were  reached.  In  1871) 
Boine  itself  became  open  to  the  Bible.  In  188H 
on  editor  in  Milan  began  issuing  in  weekly 
parts  at  one  cent  each  an  edition  oC  the  whole 
Bible,  The  weekly  issues  amounted  to  17,500 
copies.  He  chose  the  Roman  Catholic  version 
of  Martini,  Another  house  began  an  edition 
o£  20,000  cofiies  of  the  New  Testament,  with 
GnstaTS  Dock's  illustrations,  nt  ten  cents  per 
copy.  In  Koine  also  Signor  Bonghi  began  is- 
suing in  parts  u  life  of  Jesus.  The  Society  has 
ten  depots  in  Italy.  Nearly  forty  colporteurs 
distributed,  in  1888-89,  94,016  copies.  Total 
iBsuea  for  the  year.  137,135  ;  total  from  the  be- 
ginning, 1,575,691. 

Spain.  -  The  firal  effort  of  the  Society  for  the 
Spanish  people  was  the  distribution  made 
among  the  Spanish  prisoners  in  England  in 
1905.  The  dif&oulties  in  the  way  of  work  in 
Spain  were  very  great.  In  1821  a  committee 
was  formed  at  Gibraltar.  In  1832  a  Catalonian 
Tersion  was  printed.  In  1837  the  work  was 
stopped  by  severe  government  measures.  Up 
to  1854  the  total  issues  by  the  Society  in  Span, 
ish  were  about  277,000,  but  most  of  these  were 
for  Spanish. speaking  people  outside  of  Spain. 
Not  till  1863  was  the  Society  permitted  to  re- 
sume operations.  The  field  has  proved  a  difB. 
cult  one.  The  ignorance  of  tlie  people,  fnnati. 
cal  opposition  of  the  priesthood,  and  in  later 
years  IJie  growth  of  infidelity  are  the  chief  dif- 
ficulties. There  are  four  depots— Barcelona, 
Gibraltar,  Madrid,  and  Seville.  About  thirty 
colporteurs  are  at  work,  who  distributed,  in 
1888-89,  27.317  copies.  Total  issues  from  the 
first,  1,231,393. 

POKTCGAD, — In  Portugal,  though  legal  im- 
pediments were  not  bo  great,  yet  the  people 
were  apathetic  and  the  work  met  with  little 
sacuess.  More  success  was  met  with  for  a  lime 
in  Madeira  and  the  Azores,  but  snbseq^uent 
hostility  checked  the  woik.  Whole  number  of 
copies  printed  in  Portuguese  till  1854,  80,000. 
In  1805  it  was  found  that,  though  the  Scrip- 
tures could  not  ba  imported  into  Portugal,  Ihey 
might  be  printed  in  the  country.  Steps  were 
ai  once  taken  t3  that  end.     The  work,  aa  in 
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Spain  has  passed  throimh  many  v 
IhLteare  depots  at  Lisbon,  Ujiorto,  Waiieira, 
and  Aiores.  Ten  colporteurs  are  employed. 
Ihe  ciicdation  in  188H  was  4,98<j  copies  -,  total 
from  the  beginning,  lC5,48(i, 

Devhakk,  — Thoagh  direct  co-operation  be- 
tween the  jjarent  society  and  the  socitties  in 
Denmark  (Danish  tjociety  at  Copenhagen,  and 
Slesvi  iLk  Uolstein  Society)  ceased  with  the 
Ajmcr^pha  controversy,  jet  friendly  rehitions 
«cie  continued.  Grants  were  made  to  indi- 
vidual n  orkera.  and  an  agency  was  sustained  in 
Sleswii  k  A  depot  was  opened  in  Copenhagen 
in  18o5  Nine  colporteurs  are  sustained  in  the 
count  rj  Tlie  average  annual  ciTculntion 
through  the  depot  and  by  the  eolpoileurs  has 
been  13  3^3  during  the  past  six  years.  The 
Danish  Bible  Society's  average  for  twenty  jeaia 
had  been  about  4,000,  bnt  in  1888  the  distribu- 
tion rose  to  10,135.  The  population  is  almost 
exi-lu-sively  Lutheran  Protestant, 

JiORWAY.— In  1831  the  Bible  work  in  Norway 
nos  very  much  at  a  standstill.  In  that  year 
arrangements  were  made  for  printing  the  Scrip- 
tures in  the  country  and  for  opening  agencies 
for  dislribntion,  and  up  to  1854  there  were 
5o,83()  copies  distributed.  The  Norwegian 
Bible  Society  was  stirred  to  new  activity.  Its 
dislribntion  from  1816  to  1854  amounted  to 
53,500  copies,  making  a  total  (or  Norway  up  to 
the  jubilee  year  of  109,330,  or  about  one  copy 
for  every  thirteen  of  the  population,  which  is 
almost  exclusively  Lutheran  Protestant.  Since 
then  the  work  of  Bible  distribution  has  been 
accomplished  with  a  completeness  seldom  fonnd 
elsewhere.  The  cottage  without  a  Bible  is  an 
exoeplion.  There  are  sis  depots.  Issues  in 
1888.  14,030  ;  from  the  first.  781.920. 

Swedes.  —  Agency  established  in  1831  at 
Stockholm.  The  Swedish  Bible  Society  was  in 
vigorous  operation,  but  this  agency  was  heartily 
welcomed  both  by  that  society  and  by  the 
bishops  of  the  dioceses.  Among  the  poor  large 
gcaata  were  made.  This  agency  extended  its 
operations  into  Finland.  In  1843  the  colpor- 
(age  system  was  adopted.  The  report  pre- 
sented in  1854  states  that  from  the  Reformation 
till  1811  not  more  than  101,600  copies  of  the 
Bible  were  circulated  in  Sweden— one  copy  for 
each  eighty-one  of  the  population.  Between 
1812  and  1850  the  Swedish  Bible  Socinty  and 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  agency  issued 
1.220,000  copies.  The  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society  agency  was  continued  until  1884, 
when  it  was  thought  best  to  leave  the  Bible 
work  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  native  so- 
cieties. The  issues  for  that  year  amounted  to 
61,988  copies  ;  total  from  tbe  first,  2,904,550. 
The  distribution  by  native  agencies  in  1887  waa 
as  follows:  Swedish  Bible  Society,  13,745 
copies  ;  National  Bvangelical  Society,  93,468  ; 
trade  channels,  51,500  ;  total,  158,713. 

RiiSBU,— The  Protestant  Bible  Society  and  its 
auxdiaries  by  18,'j4  had  issued  250,000  copies. 
The  British  and  Foreign  agency  was  opened  in 
St.  Petersbui^  in  1828  by  Eev.  Mr.  Knilh 
Great  interest  was  created.  Few  copies  were 
given  free  of  chaise,  but  the  lai^er  number 
were  sold  at  reduced  price.  Depots  were 
established  at  Karasn,  Tiilis,  Shnshi,  etc.  A 
Mongolian  version  was  prepared  tor  the  Sibe- 
Mission.      Jews.   Turks,    Tartars.   Arme. 
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by  the  agencies  ia  Rosaia  up  to  1853,  329,0519 
in  IwdDty  languages.  Since  that  date  ttiirMen 
langartgej  liute  lieen  added  to  Ihe  list.  The 
centres  for  distcibution  in  Russia  are  at.  Petets* 
burg  for  Northern  Eosaiu,  Odessa  tor  Southern, 
and  riSis,  opened  as  an  ngeucy  in  IStiS,  fni- 
Uiissia  in  Asia.  In  Ncirtli  Russia  and  Siberia 
27  oolportears  and  21  hawkers  ilistrihateil 
73.956  copiesin  l«88-89 ;  in  Southern  aud  Asiatic 
Russii)  26  colporteurs  distributed  H^iSUU  copies. 
Total  distribntiou  in  tUe  first  division  for  1808- 
89.  390,257  copies  ;  in  the  second  division.  145.- 
632  copies.  Total  from  the  first  in  the  Bussian 
Empire,  6,963,680  copies,  of  which  number 
5,033,170  opies  were  issued  by  the  St.  Peters- 
burg agency,  and  1.930,510  by  the  agencies  nt 
Odessa  and  Tiflis. 

Gbeece.  Tuksei,  etc An  edition  in  modern 

Oreeb,  from  the  ediiion  published  at  Ualte  iu 
1710.  was  printed  by  the  society  in  1810.  Cyril. 
(Ecumenical  Patriarch  at  Gonstaatinople.  ap- 
proFed  the  work.  A  board  of  correspondence 
was  formed  in  Malta,  and  Valetta,  the  capital, 
became  the  seat  of  the  centritl  depot,  A  Bible 
Society  was  formed  in  Malta  in  181T.  Informa- 
tion was  gathered  respecting  the  condition  of 
Asia  Minor,  Armenia,  Egypt,  Syria,  etc.,  and 
means  were  adopted  to  supply  the  need  of  all 
these  countries.  The  Armenians  manifested 
great  desire  for  the  Scriptures,  Two  district 
agents,  Messrs.  Barker  and  Lowndes,  were  ap- 
pointed. The  former,  with  Smyrna  as  centre, 
superintended  the  distribution  in  Asia  Minor, 
Armenia,  Oroomiah,  Adrianople,  Salonica,  Ser- 
via,  Bulsaria,  Koumania.  Malta  was  the  centre 
for  Northern  Africa,  Egypt,  Syria,  Greece,  etc. 
The  Smyrna  agency  was  afterward  removed  to 
Constantinople.  In  1853  an  auxiliary  society 
was  formed  ia  Constantinople,  which  city  is 
now  the  central  agency  for  the  S3ciet3''8  opera- 
tions in  Turkey  and  Greece,  This  field  is  also 
largely  occupied,  though  in  distinct  sectioas,  by 
the  American  Bible  Society.  In  Bulgaria.  Tar- 
key,  and  Greece  fifteen  depots  are  occupied.  In 
1888,  44  oolporteurs  distributed  23.623  copies  ; 
total  for  the  year.  4(i,811— viz.,  36,298  in  Turkey 
and  10,513  in  Greece. 

Indii. — The  Baptist  missionaries  at  Seram- 
pore  had  already  commenced  transluting  the 
Bible  into  the  native  languages,  t'onespond- 
ence  was  commenced  in  1804  by  the  Society 
vith  the  promoters  of  Bible  tTanslation  in 
India.  Grants  were  made  to  aid  the  work.  The 
Marquis  of  Wellesley  encouri^ed  the  work,  hut 
succeeding  governors -general  opposed  all  at- 
tempts to  evangelize  the  Hindus.  Thus  llic 
work  was  for  a  time  left  to  the  Serampore  mis- 
sionaries,  who  were  beyond  Ihe  BiitisL  India 
Company  s  jurisdiction.  In  1810  the  Biblio- 
theca  Biblica — having  Ihe  two  departmenis  of  a 
Bible  teposltotj'  and  a  translation  library — was 
established  and  placed  under  the  auspices  of 
ihe  Society.  In  February,  1811.  the  Calcotla 
Bible  Society  was  formed.  Henry  Slarlyn.  Lav- 
ing completed  his  Hindnslani  llew  Testament, 
took  a  journey  to  Persia  and  Arabia  in  order  to 
effect  a  translation  into  those  languages.  He 
accomplished  the  former,  but  died  in  Tokal, 
Turkey,  in  1812.  Auxiliary  societies  were 
formed  at  Colombo  (1812),  Bombay  (1813).  Mad- 
ias (1820)  Jaffna  (1R35|  Agra  (1845),  etc.  Edi- 
tions o(  the  Si-riptnres  were  prepared  for  the 
Malays  Armenitns  and  other  races  in  India. 
In  1827  esceptlc)n  was  tjiken  to  the  Serampore 
^ndering  of  "  baptizo,"  and  from 
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taining  the  objectionable 
renderings  ceajed  to  lie  uiiied  by  tlie  Society. 
ColportagB  was  early  introduced  and  extensively 
oariied  forward.  Up  to  the  year  1654  the  vari- 
ous auxiliaries  and  tigencies  had  distributed  in 
India  2.233.705  copies  of  Bibles,  Testaments, 
and  portions  in  many  different  langnages  and 
dialects.  In  ail  the  Society  haa  translated  nud 
printed  the  Soi-iptures  iu  29  languages  and  dia- 
lects oE  India.  It  has  estnblishe.l  >i  anxiliarii  s, 
with  22  branch  societies,  which  alt  belong  to  the 
iladraa  auxiliary.  There  are  178  colporteurs 
employed.  In  1883  a  system  was  adopted  lor 
the  employment  of  Bible  women  under  the 
superiuteudence  of  various  missionary  soci- 
eties. Under  32  societies  32G  such  Biblewonitn 
were  employed  in  1888.  The  distribution  by 
the  auxiliaries  in  British  India  amounts  froui 
the  first  to  8.534,533. 

Africa.— In  1806  the  Society's  first  grant  was 
made  for  tlie  benettt  of  British  settlers  at  the 
Cape,  Efforts  were  made  to  reach  the  Hotten- 
tots, as  well  as  the  Dutch  and  French  and  Eng- 
lish. In  18)2  an  auxiliary  was  formed  at  Mauri- 
tius, and  in  1813  at  St.  Helena.  In  1840  the 
"South  African  Auxiliary  Bible  Society"  was 
formedat  Cape  Town.  Translations  were  mado 
into  tlie  Namaqua,  Zulu,  and  other  lanRnages. 
A  grant  was  made  to  aid  Dr,  Moffat's  transla- 
tion ot  Luke  into  Seclmana.  In  1846  Mr. 
Bourne,  an  agent,  was  sent  out.  He  stimulated 
the  interest,  reorganized  already  formed  auii- 
iliarias.  formed  others,  and  provided  for  more 
extended  and  thorouglily  organized  work.  In 
18C8  a  grant  of  300  Testaments  was  made  for 
West  Africa— Sierra  Leone  and  Goree.  In  1815 
Alatthew  was  translated  into  the  Bullom  dia- 
lect. In  1616  an  auxiliary  was  formed  for 
Sierra  Leone.  In  1834  the  tribes  on  the  Gam- 
bia were  reached.  The  Mandingans,  Asbantis, 
Foulatis,  Vorubos.  Xsuhus.  and  others  camo 
within  the  Society's  operations.  More  than 
20,000  copies  in  various  languages  were  dix- 
tribuied  by  the  Sierra  Leone  auxiliary  up  to 
1854,  In  1819  an  edition  of  the  Amhatic  for 
Abyssinia  was  procured  by  the  Society.  Egypt 
and  the  I'orth  African  States  were  reached 
through  the  !Malta  agency,  whence  were  dis- 
tributed editioi.H  in  Coptio,  Ethiopio,  Arabic, 
and  Berber.  Efforts  in  North  Africa  were  cir- 
cumscribed, but  not  altogether  without  hopeful 
features.  In  1831  the  New  Testament  in  Mal- 
agasy was  completed  The  printing  was  dona 
in  the  island.  In  1M34  part  ot  the  Old  Testa- 
ment  was  printed.  Several  thousand  copies  of 
the  Scriptures  were  issued  when  the  work  was 
interrupted  by  the  proscription  of  Christianity. 
In  1861  Madagascar  was  once  more  open  to  the 
operations  of  the  Society.  The  whole  Bible  was 
soon  printed.  In  1888  the  Revised  Version  of 
the  llalagosy  Bibie  was  issued.  The  popula- 
tion of  Madagascar  ia  3,.5O0,OO0.  The  distribu- 
iion  ot  Scriptures  varies  greatly  according  to 
conditions.  In  18G9  the  sales  amounted  to 
1,117  copies,  the  grants  to  104  :  in  1878  sales 
amounted  to  8,047  copies  ;  in  1884  sales  were 
7.5'25  copies  and  grants  were  15,125  ;  1888, 
3.668  copies  were  sold  and  4.134  given  away. 
In  Manritius  is  a  branch  society,  which  is  aided 
by  a  grant  from  the  parent  society.  Six  col- 
porteurs are  employed,  and  in  the  Seychelles 
three  Biblewonien.  Thedistribnfion  in  1888-89 
amounted  to  3,457  volumes. 

The  Society  has  five  colporteurs  in  Algeria 
and   Panis.     The  soles   in   1888  amounted  to 
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4,(116  copies  and  the  tree  granta  to  613  copies. 
In  Morocco  three  colporteurs  are  at  work.  The 
distribution  was  783  copies  in  1887-86,  and 
2,585  copies  in  1888-89.  The  Egjptian  ngenuy 
bus  its  headquortera  now  at  Alexandria,  and  in- 
cludes within  its  sphere  of  operations  Arabia, 
Syria,  and  Palestine  ns  well  as  Egypt,  It  bB.s 
depots  at  Alexandria,  Cairo,  Port  Said,  Bejrout, 
Dumascus,  JaSa,  Jerusalem,  Atlen,  Maasawu  (in 
Abyssinia).  The  sales  in  1888-89  were  12,300 
copies,  the  free  grants  3,827,  Nine  colporteurs 
are  emplos'ed. 

In  ^Vest  Africa  the  depots  are  situated  at 
Sierra  Leone,  Christiansboi^,  Lagos,  and  An- 
gola. The  worlc  has  hitherto  been  lai^ely  that 
of  translation  and  printing.  The  Bible  iu 
ivhole  or  in  part  has  been  translated  into  seven- 
teen langaages  of  West  Africa  by  the  Society. 
Three  auxiliaries  (Batliurst  [river  Gambia], 
Sierra  Leone,  and  Lagos)  have  been  established. 
In  South  Africa  the  auxiltarieH  arc :  South 
African,  at  Cape  Town,  with  106  branches  and 
agencies  ;  Port  Elizabeth,  with  8  branches ; 
Queenstown,  6  branches ;  Grahamstown,  1 
branch  ;  East  London  ;  British  Koffcariau,  at 
Kil^  Williamstown  ;  Maritzbiu^  (Natal),  3 
branches  ;  Durban  (Natal),  1  branch  ;  Orange 
Free  State  (at  Bloemtontein),  17  branches ; 
South  African  Bepnblio  {at  Pretoria),  S  branohes. 
Total  sales  in  1S87,  18.639  copies.  Sii  trans- 
lations have  been  prepared  and  printed  b;'  the 
Sooiety.  In  East  Africa  ten  trunslations  have 
been  made. 

The  ausiliaries  in  South  Africa  remitted  to 
the  treasury  of  the  parent  society  in  1888-8a 
£l,OSa  on  purchase  account,  and  a  tree  con- 
tribution (after  deducting  local  eipenses)  of 
£578. 

Pebsta. — Up  to  1880  little  had  yet  been  done 
to  occupy  chis  field       R  d  ffi 

met  with.     In  1883  D     B  ng  g 
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sales  from   depots     m  d  h 

1,346,  and  the  tree 

Since  tltat  year  tber     has  g    ff 

the  work,  which,  ho 

cover  itself.  The  depots  are  at  Julfa,  Bagdad, 
and  Bushire.  Dr.  Brace's  headquarters  are  at 
Ispahan.  Six  oolportears  are  now  employed. 
The  principal  languages,  arrai^ed  according  to 
the  number  of  books  Bold  in  each  in  1888,  are 
Hebrew,  Arabic,  Persian,  Armenian,  Azerbijan 
Turkish. 

Chin.\  and  thb  OmsEsB  Aeuhipelaoo.  —The 
BiLptist  missionaries  at  Serampore  were  the 
first  Protestants  to  successfully  prepare  a 
Chinese  translation  of  the  Scriptures.  Their 
New  Testament  was  pat  to  press  in  1810.  The 
Society  made  a  grant-in-aid  for  the  preparation 
of  this  editiim.  It  likewise  assisted  Dr.  Morri- 
son to  get  out  his  translation  in  1811.  The 
d  h  n  was  oommeneed  by  Mr.  Milne,  Dr. 
Mo  on  s  associate.  In  1814  an  auxiliary  was 
f  rmed  at  Batavia  (Java).  In  1815  one  was 
fo  med  at  Amboyna  (Moluccas).  Others  also 
fol  owed  A  general  depot  was  established  at 
Singapore  In  1836  Mr.  Lay  was  appointed 
spec  al  agent  for  the  Chinese  Archipelf^o.  The 
war  with  China  interrupted  operations,  which 
were  resumed  in  1842.  The  increased  circula- 
tion in  Malaysia  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  2,524 
copies  were  distributed  in  1882  ;  14,111  in  1884  ; 
39,475  in  1886  ;  33,674  in  1888.  There  are 
depots  at  Singapore,  Penong,  Perak,  Malacca, 
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and  Java.  Twenty-two  colpoitenrs  are  em- 
ployed. The  principal  languages  in  order  ot 
greatest  sales  are  the  Chinese,  Malay  (Arabic), 
Tamil,  Javanese,  Malay  (Roman),  English. 

In  China  proper  are  three  agencies — North, 
Middle,  and  Souih.  In  the  North  China  agency 
34  colporteurs  are  employed  ;  in  Mid-China,  30, 
and  in  South  China,  42.  Total  sales  by  col- 
porteurs during  the  year,  220,397  copies. 

JiPAN.  — For  a  few  years  a  corresponding 
committee  at  Tokio  promoted  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society's  work  in  Japan,  audit 
was  felt  that  the  condition  and  promise  of  tha 
country  called  for  a  more  comprehensive  plan 
and  more  extended  efforts.  The  National  Bible 
Society  of  Scotland  and  the  American  Bibla 
Society  had  each  a  much  'arger  share  in  Bible 
distribution  than  the  British  and  Foreign, 
though  this  society  shared  equaUj  in  providing 
funds  for  the  Bible  tmnslations  and  printing. 
Rev.  Isaac  J.  Taylor  was  appointed,  in  1880, 
the  first  agent  of  the  society  in  Japan.  In  that 
year  he  employed  five  colporteurs,  whose  sales 
amounted  to  2,543  copies  ;  the  total  circulation 
was  4.706.  In  1886  the  total  was  6,544  ;  in 
1887,  16,822,  and  in  1888,  37,703,  In  1887  the 
completed  Japanese  Bible  was  given  to  the  na- 
tion. A  Scriptnte  Union  was  formed  in  the 
same  year.  It  started  from  the  efforts  of  a 
member  of  the  Scripture -Reading  Union  of 
England.  In  a  few  months  it  had  9,000  mem- 
bers. The  uiembership  grows  rapidly,  and  a 
great  impulse  is  thus  given  to  the  study  of  the 
Bible.  In  1888  forty  colporteurs  were  employed 
for  a  longer  or  shorter  period  of  time. 

West  Indies  and  Bhitibh  GtiiASi.  — The  first 
grants  were  made  through  a  Friend  residing  at 
St.  Johns,  Antigua,  and  through  Moravian 
*      *     1808.     Gratifying  results  weco 
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population  showed  a  great  desire  for  the  Bible, 
An  aniiliary  for  the  whole  island  of  Jamaica 
was  formed  in  1831  in  a  meeting  called  for  the 

Siuipose,  where  3,500  persons  were  present.  In 
his  same  year  Rev.  James  Thompson  was  ap- 
pointed agent  for  the  West  India  Islands. 
Many  associations  were  formed  among  slaves. 
August  1st,  1834,  800,000  negroes  were  liberated 
in  the  British  dominions.  In  connection  with 
that  occasion  100,000  copies  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment and  Psalms  were  distritiuled  amid  great 
enthusiasm  to  the  negroes  of  flie  West  Indies. 
In  1842  a  depot  was  established  at  Kingston, 
Jamaica,  and  that  year  the  demand  was  unex- 
ampled. In  1848  a  period  of  great  depression 
set  in,  and  the  agent  was  recalled  and  Ihe  aux- 
iliaries brought  into  direct  correspondence  with 
the  home  society.  The  principal  depots  are  at 
St.  Johns,  Antigua,  Kingston,  Jamaica  ;  Pott- 
au  Prince,  Hayti,  and  on  the  island  of  SI. 
Lucca.  There  are  in  all  twenty-seven  aui- 
iliaries,  and  several  branch  societies.  Opera- 
tions cover  British  Guiana  (Demerara  and  Ber. 
bice),  Dutch  Guiana  (Surinam),  British  Hon. 
duras  (Belize),  the  Panama  Canal,  the  Lesser 
Antilles  (Trinidad,  Bar ba does,  Antigua,  St. 
Thomas),  the  Greater  Antilles  (Hayli.  Jamaica), 
and  the  Bahamas.     The  free  contribntionB  to 
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tha  pareQt  souiaty,  in  18Sd-60,  amounted  lo 
£126  Vos.  Ud.;  remtttauces  ou  |>ur<:li^<<  uc- 
oouDt,  H'Sil  15h.  3<i. ;  «:fpBndlture  (bj~  lliu  piireat 
sooietj)  tor  Hgent,  colporteurs,  tenls  of  depot, 
etc.,  i:3ili  8,v.  Cil. 

South  America  asp  Mexico.  -Commencing 
vitb  IHOG,  the  work  hits  been  carried  on  with 
great  difficulty  on  Booonnt  of  the  bitter  opjio- 
Hitioa  of  the  Ctttholia  clergy.  Occasioniil  open- 
ings oconrred  and  were  promptly  imprnved. 
In  1S22  an  aiuiliaty  was  formed  at  Bnenos 
Aj-res.  In  1IJ24  tlie  Bible  was  translated  into 
the  ancient  Periiviaa  In  that  year  a  Kntional 
Bible  Society  was  formed  in  Bogota,  Colombia. 
Soma  8U0C8S3  was  met  with  in  Jleiico.  In 
ISiit  strict  prohibitions  impeded  the  work  and 
bat  little  could  be  accomplished,  though  ear- 
nest elforts  were  continued.  Operations  are 
now  carried  on  in  1.  Chili  and  Peru,  The  VaL- 
pnraiso  Bible  Society  was  ostablitihed  in  ISUl. 
Its  distribution  amounted,  in  lH)JH-tJ9,  to  1.5(i3 
copies  ;  from  the  beginning  the  sales  have  been 
51.417  copies,  of  whirh  S9  per  cent  were  Span- 
ish Soriptuteu,  only  7  per  cent  being  portions. 
CoQlributioDS  to  the  parent  society  during 
1888-89  on  purchase  account,  £43G  19.s.  Id.; 
aid  granted  by  the  parent  society  for  colpor- 
tage,  £5G8  U«.  Id.  2.  The  Ai^entiue  Bepnblic. 
In  1883  tho  depot  wa»  transferred  froui  Buenos 
Ayrea  to  Rjsario.  Six  colporteurs  are  em- 
ployed, who  distributed  in  1888-89  over  l.UUO 
copies.  The  espenditnre  for  depot,  agent,  col- 
porteurs, etc.,  was  £771,  and  tlie  receipts  on 
purchase  account  £155.  3.  Brazil  is  shared  by 
the  British  and  Foreign  with  the  American 
Bible  Society.  The  former  emplo.vs  seven  col- 
porteurs, and  expends  for  depots,  agent,  colpor- 
tage,  etc.,  about  £1,700. 

AusTR:kLii. — The  first  grant  was  made  for  the 
"settlers"  iu  Van  Diemen's  Land  in  1807. 
Occa^ion^l  grants  were  made  nntil  1817,  when 
the  Auxiliary  Bible  Society  of  New  South 
Wales  was  formed.  It  was  found  that  about 
three  fifths  of  the  inhabitants  of  Sydney  who 
oould  read  were  withoat  the  Scriptures.  Other 
Bsaociations  were  formed,  and  gratifying  con- 
tribations  made  to  the  funds  of  the  home  so - 
oiely.  In  1833  a  portion  of  the  Scriptarea  was 
printed  at  Sydney  in  the  native  language  of  the 
New  Zealanders.  In  1850  (he  Adelaide  aux- 
iliary began  to  employ  a  colporteur,  and  other 
auiiliaries  followed  the  example.  There  arc 
now  two  agencies  in  Australia,  the  Eastern  and 
the  Western,  The  former  includes  Queensland 
anil  New  South  Wales,  the  latter,  Victoria. 
Southern  and  Western  Australia,  and  Tasmania. 
Thirty-three  auxiliaries  with  349  brnncll  soci- 
eties forwarded  to  the  home  society  in  1888-89 
£3.665  in  free  contributions,  and  £2,Tu9  on 
pnrchnse  account,  while  the  grants  made  by 
the  home  society  for  salaries  of  agents,  colpor- 
tage  printing  Scriptures,  etc.,  amounted  to 
£3  113  The  population  of  Australia  is  2,800.- 
836  of  which  55,000  are  aborigines  and  30,000 
Chinese 

SoiJTH  Sea  Islands,  including  New  Zealand, — 
~"  t  the   L.  M.  S,  having  m.ide 
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grant  in  aid  for  the  printing  in  1817.  Other 
grants  followed  from  time  to  time.  In  1835 
grants  were  made  for  printing  in  the  Tonga 
language  In  1840  it  was  found  that  six  of  the 
languages  of  the  South  Sea  Islands  bad  trans- 
lations of  the  Scriptures  or  portions.  Notwith- 
standing the  elpolsion  of  the  Protestant  mis- 
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n  Tahiti  by  tlie  rreucli  Govern- 
ment in  1844,  the  Bihie  work  continued.  The 
natives  tUeru  and  elsewhere  showed  ft  gr* at  de- 
sire for  the  Scriptures,  and  made  great  ukurilices 
to  obtain  them.  An  auxiliary  was  formed  in 
Auckland,  New  Zealand,  in  1846,  one  at  Well, 
ington  in  1848.  k  revised  edition  of  the  Sa- 
mnan  New  Testament  was  printed  in  1852,  and 
an  edition  of  the  Fijian  in  the  same  year.  In 
1853  an  ansiiiary  was  fonned  in  the  New 
Hebrides.  The  Society's  work  in  these  islands 
is  superintended  hy  the  agent  for  Eastern  Aus- 
tralia. In  New  Zealand  are  12  auxiliaries  with 
27  branch  societies.  These,  with  the  New 
Hebrides  auxiliary,  fonvorded  in  1888-8'J  lo  Iha 
home  society  ■;4(;5  in  free  contributions  and 
£340  on  purchase  account.  The  Society  has 
furnished  the  Scriptures,  in  whole  or  in  part,  iu 
2(i  languages  or  dialects,  to  the  inhabitants  of 
these  islands — the  entire  Bible  in  Marri  for  the 
New  Zealanders  ;  Lifn,  for  the  Loyalty  Islands  ; 
Aneitynm,  for  the  island  so  named  ;  Fiji ;  Tonga, 
for  the  Friendly  Islands  ;  Samonn,  Navigator's 
Islands  ;  Raratonga,  Hervey  or  Cook's  Islands, 
and  Tahiti,  Society  Islands  ;  the  New  Testa- 
ment in  ilar^.  Loyalty  Islands  ;  laian  or  Uvea, 
Loyally  Islands  ;  Fate,  New  Hebrides,  and 
Itotuma.  JMany  cf  the  other  translations  are 
far  advanced,  while  a  few  cover  only  f>no  or  two 
of  the  Gospels  as  yet,  and  one,  consisting  of 
John  1-C,  into  Waasisi,  is  tentative. 

NoHTH  Amehica. — December  121h.  1808,  the 
I'hiladelphia  Bible  Society  was  formed  alter  the 
exiimple  and  as  a  result  of  the  efforts  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  The  parent 
society  immediately  voted  £200  to  this  aux- 
iliary. In  1810  societies  were  formed  in  Con- 
necticut, Massachusetts,  New  Jerwy,  and  New 
York.  Next  year  still  others  followed,  and  sev- 
eral were  assisted  by  grants  from  the  British 
Society.  In  the  British  Society's  first  com- 
munication to  the  Philsdelphia  Society,  in  1809, 
the  sn^estion  of  a  national  organisation  was 
made,  but  difficnities  in  the  way  deferred  its 
adoption.  Tlie  plan  was,  however,  at  last  car- 
ried throufi*],  andcn  the  formation  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bible  Society,  the  British  Society  expressed 
its  good  will  in  a  donation  of  £500  and  a  dupli- 
cate set  of  stereotype  plates  for  the  Frtnch 
Bible.  The  donation  was  continued  until  1820. 
<See  American  Bible  Society.) 

In  British  North  America  the  Society's  first 
work  was  the  printing,  in  1604,  of  the  Gospel 
of  St.  John  in  the  Mohan-It  language.  Grants 
■were  made  nisi  to  settlers  in  Canada.  On  No- 
vember 23d,  1813,  the  Bible  Society  of  Nova 
Scotia  and  Dependencies  was  formtd  at  Hali- 
fax, with  tlie  lien  tenant-governor  of  the  prov- 
ince as  president.  Its  first  donation  lo  the 
parent  society,  amounting  to  £200,  was  made 
two  weeks  nfler  its  formation.  Societies  were 
formed  in  1819  in  New  Brunswick  ;  1820,  in 
Montreal  ;  1821,  Hudson's  Bay  Territory.  In 
Upper  Canada  and  in  I'rinco  Edward's  Island 
societies  had  been  formed.  Rev.  Mr,  Smart,  of 
Brookville,  was  appointed  first  agent  for  Upper 
Canada  in  1836,  Auxiliaries  wtre  formed  among 
the  Indian  converts.  Colporteurs  were  em- 
ploved  among  the  French  Canadians.  tJp  to 
1814. 246  tributary  societies  had  been  formed  in 
British  North  America.  The  Upper  Canada 
Auxiliary  at  Toronto  in  1854  bad  115  branches. 
Its  total  issues  from  the  first  amounted  to  187,- 
019  copies,  and  its  receipts  to  £20.950. 

Operations  were  also  carried  on  through  the 
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Jloraviiin  missioQaries  in  L.ibrador  nnd  Green- 

Tliaro  are  now  in  British  Notlli  Aipericn  17 
auxilinrie.-t  with  nearly  1,0UU  br^iuch  tiouialiea. 
Thuic  reiaittimuert  ia  lHH!j-H<J  aiuuuutad  to 
£3,031  iu  free  oontributious  imd  £3,(>S9  on  pur- 
chase auooliut,  while  the  ho;ua  society  granted 
£225  CowLtril  expenses  of  travelling  agents  and 
oolporlenrs,  who  are  employed  chieHy  in  the 
BoiuaD  Ciilholio  province  of  Qnebec  and  in  the 
sparsely  settled  AiHttiota  of  the  northwest. 

British   Society  Tor  tlie  Propaira' 


don,  W.  C. 

Tile  British  Society  for  the  Propagation  of 
the  Gospel  amoiiB  tlie  Jews,  which  invites  the 
co-oparatiun  of  all  evangelical  Christian!!,  was 
founded  on  November  Tth,  1842,  under  the 
anspioas  of  the  Uevs.  Robert  M.  McCheyne, 
Ridley  Hersoh ell,  Dr.  Biirdeii,  Dr.  James  Hamil- 
ton. Dr.  J.>Heph  Fletcher.  Dr.  E,  Henderson, 
Ml'.  Gujrga  Young,  and  other  eminent  Christian 
men.  It  was  long  presided  over  by  the  beloved 
and  honored  Sir  Cnlliiig  Eardley,  Bart. 

Its  sola  object  is  llie  spiritual  welfare  of  the 
Jews.  This  it  seeks  by  the  cirealatiun  of  the 
Word  of  God  and  ClirJHti.in  publications,  and 
by  the  ministrations  of  welliastrncted  mission- 
aries who  labor  amid  large  populations  of  Jews 
in  various  parts  of  the  world.  Sereral  of  the 
missionaries  regularly  itinerate,  while  others 
make  occasional  visits  to  places  wLere  the  way 
is  not  open  for  permanent  residence. 

The  S  loiety  lins  principal  stations  in  London. 
Leeds.  C.irdiff,  llaaohester,  Birioinghain,  Bris- 
tol, Sottingham.  Edinbn^li,  Leith,  Dundee. 
Glasgow,  and  Greenock.  In  connection  with 
many  of  these  stations  ore  dispensaries  and 
reading-rooms. 

In  Germany  there  are  stations  established  at 
Konigsberg,  Hauibnrg,  Bresiau,  Dresden,  and 
Stuttgart.  .\t  Vienna,  Austria,  there  is  most 
encoun^ing  work  carried  on.  Rnssla,  Turkey, 
and  the  Holy  Land  have  each  a  mission. 

The  Society  employs,  1S83,  3X  missionaries  ; 
these  are  assisted  by  more  than  90  vnliinlaiy 
workers,  a  number  eiceeding  that  of  any  previ- 
ous year. 

Broacli,  a  city  in  Bombay,  West  India, 
203  miles  north  of  Doinbay  City.  Healthy. 
Popnlation,  350.000 — Hindus,  Moslems.  Farais. 
Language,  Gajarathi.  Mission  station  of  the 
Irish  Presbyterian  (!bnrcli  (1887)  ;  1  mission- 
ary, 4  native  helpers,  1  out-station,  8  church- 
members,  10  school  attendants. 

Broadleaf,  a  station  of  the  Moravians  in 
Jitmaica,  West  Indies,  situated  in  a  valley  about 
10  miles  east  of  Bethabara,  of  which  it  was 
formariy  an  out-station.  Like  many  of  the 
more  recently  established  stations,  it  began 
with  a  day  school  and  occasional  preaching  ser- 
vices. It  became  a  separate  congregation  in 
1885. 

Brodliead.  Augnsliii,  b.  at  Milford, 
Pa.,  May  13tb.  1831  ;  graduated  at  Union  Col. 
lege,  1855.  and  Princeton  Theological  Semi- 
nary, 1858  ;  ordained  May  4th  same  year  ; 
sailed  for  India,  November  7th.  as  a  missionary 
oE  the  Presbyterian  Board,  reaching  Calcutta, 
April  4th,  1859.  At  Mynpoorie  and  Fattegurh 
he  spent  nearly  twelve  years.     In  1872  he  wag 


transferred  to  Allahabad.  Dr.  Brodhead  took 
a  prominent  part  in  the  tbtologital  training 
school  of  the  t;ynod  of  Ind.u.  wrote  and  pub- 
lished  valuable  IreatiKes  in  sacred  and  chnrcb 
hidtory,  edited  the  mission  magazine  published 
for  the  use  of  the  native  Christians,  and  assisted 
in  preparing  a  hymn  book  fur  tlie  chuiclt  and 
Snnday- school,  for  which  he  wrote  and  trans- 
lated, several  hymns,  took  an  autivo  part  in  tlia 
North  Indian  Bible  uni  Tract  Societies,  and  Iha 
Christian  Vernacular  Education  Society.  "Hia 
UnuA'ledge  of  affairs,  his  calm  and  impartial 
judgment,  his  warm  and  kindly  lieatt,  his  ex- 
tensive missionary  experience,  combined  to  give 
him  great  InQuenoe,  not  only  in  his  own  but 
■  other  chuiches."  A 
attacks  of  illness  compelled 
Jiim  to  return  nomo.  He  was  settled  as  pastor 
of  Ihe  First  Presbyterian  Church  at  Btidgeton, 
N.  J.,  in  1881  ;  died,  August.  18b7. 

Brokle,  a  town  in  the  Mussoorie  District, 
Bengal,  East  India.  Mission  station  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  (Nnrth)  ;  1  mis- 
sionary, 2  single  ladies,  75  cburch-m embers,  5 
schools,  230  scholars. 

Broosa,  a  city  of  Bitbynia,  Asia  Minor, 
about  GO  miles  from  Constantinople.  Popula- 
tion, 00,000— Turks,  Armenians,  Greeks,  etc. 
It  is  finely  located  at  the  base  of  the  Bithynian 
Olympus  and  above  the  plain.  Has  some  min. 
eral  springs  and  is  a  health  resort  from  Constan- 
tinople. It  was  the  capital  of  the  first  Sultans 
of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  and  the  tombs  built  in 
their  honor  are  well  worthy  of  a  visit.  It  is  tho 
most  important  city  of  the  region,  and  the  centre 
of  a  large  silk  industry,  having  given  its  name 
to  a  certain  style  of  silk  goods  extensively  sold 
in  C.>ustantinopla. 

Mission  station  of  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M  ;  1  mis- 
sionary and  wife,  2  female  missionaries,  a  large 
boarding  school  tor  girls,  and  a  large,  self-sup- 
porting church.  It  is  the  centre  also  for  nn  im- 
portant  work  in   the   surronuding    cities   and 

BrotRN,  a  city  of  Brazil.  South  AmericH,  170 
miles  northwest  of  Sao  Paulo.  Population,  Por- 
tuguese, negroes,  and  a  mixture  of  both  with 
Indians.  Language,  Portuguese.  Mission  sta- 
tion of  the  Presbyterian  Church  (North),  1868  ;  1 
missionary  and  -wife.  2  native  helpers,  12  out- 
stations,  3  churches,  3^0  members,  i  schools,  110 
scholars.  Cimtri  billions.  $597.  The  missionary 
effort  at  this  place  began  with  tho  conversion 
of  a  Roman  Catholic  priest,  who  for  some  years 
had  held  anti-papistical  ideas  and  had  instructed 
hia  people,  by  whom  he  was  very  much  be- 
loved, in  the  fundamental  truths  of  the  Gospel. 
One  of  the  chief  features  in  connection  with 
Ihe  present  work  at  Brotas  is  a  farm-school, 
where  many  native  youths  ore  being  taught, 
while  they  work  on  the  farm  to  contribute 
toward  their  support. 

Brown,  J.,  missionary  of  the  English 
Wesleyan  Methodist  Missionary  Society,  sent 
to  St.  Domingo,  18IC.  Captain  Heynolds.  a 
member  of  the  society,  had  informed  them  that 
missionaries  sent  to  this  place  would  be  -well 
received,  especially  by  the  government.  On 
their  arrival  both  were  ill,  but  soon  recovered. 
They  were  informed  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
that  they  were  at  liberty  to  begin  their  work. 
Their  congregation  increased  rapidly,  and  a 
society  was  formed  which  soon  proved  by  the 
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refoFtnati 
trutlia  liivy  we  I 

tigliLy  peraons 


members  the  value  of  the 
iOeisiliB.     The  neit  year  Mr. 
r  into  iLe  mouatains.     Abont 
le  to  listen  to  Lis  preaching. 
neuL  again  to  tha  highest  of  all  the 
Mome    la    Selle      His   route    lay 
Ihrongh  a   "perfect  paradise'  till  he  reached 
La   Grand   Riviere,    where   he   preaihed    witli 
ttteat  accieplanoe  to   many   people,  who   came 
frjiii  long  distances  to  hear  him      Among  their 
cjQjerts  were  some   Koraish  piiests  who  had 
TCiid  the  Scriptures  and  spoke  opcnl3   in  furor 
of  the  Protestants,  and  Hoon  the  missionaries 
began  to  feel  that  evil  influences  were    t        k 
on  account  of  this  tu  drive  them  away  f    m 
ijland.      They  were  assailed   while   eng       d 
divine  warship,  their  personal  safety  was 
ened,  and  they  were  obliged  to  seek  pro 
f.-om  the  oivit  authorities.     The  presi 
the  island  finally  advised  the  missiona 
m:ive,  while  he  expressed  himself  ina  co  rt 
letter  to  the  committee  of  the  London 
as  friendly  to  the  missionaries  Ihemsel 
thd  can-ie  they  represented.     A  contrihu 
the  society  of  £500  accompanied  this  let 

Mr.  Brown  says  :  "  Our  removal  from  P  rt 
au. Prince,   the  scene  oE  two  years'   liib 
the  ohject  of  our  hopes  and  wi 


1,  yet  JL 


t  all  is  lost.     W 


0  approved  members,  18  o 
Un.Ier  two  young  men.  the  fruit  of  this  mis 
sion,  one  of  whom  has  promising  talents  as  ao 
exhiirter.  We  gave  them  plans  for  meeting  in 
classes,  holding  prayer-meetings,  and  meetings 
f.>r  reading  and  repeating  the  catechism,  so 
that  there  exists  still  in  the  republic  of  Hayti 
a  regularly  organized  society  proceeding  accord- 
ing to  the  Methodist  plan." 

Brown,  Natliaii,  b,  at  New  Ipswich,  N.  H., 
U.  S.  A..  June  22d,  lttC7  ;  graduated  at  Will- 
iams College,  1B2T.  While  in  college  he  composed 
the  beautiful  poem,   "The  Missionary's  Call," 
commencing,  "  lly  soul  is  not  at  rest."     After 
grodnation  he  tanght  three  years,  and  in  1S31 
was   editor   ot  the  Vermont    Telegrnpk.      After 
studying  theology  in  Newton  Seminary  he  was 
ordained  at  Rutland,  and  embarked  for  Burmah, 
December  S'Jd,  1832,  under  appointment  bv  the 
Baptist  Triennial  Convention.      Having     p 
two  years  in  Burmah,  ho  was  appointed  by  h 
brethren  to  commence  with  Mr.  Cutter 
mission  in  Assam,  the  most  northeaster    p 
ince  of  British  India,     His  station  was    tSd 
ya,  on  the   Brahmaputra,  near  the  bord  f 

China,  400  miles  north  of  A»a.  After  f 
months'  perilons  journey  through  the  H  glj 
Ganges,  and  Brahmaputra  they  reached  Sadiya, 
a  town  far  from  any  missionary  or  civilizing 
influences.  Here  among  savage  tribes  he  began 
to  learn  the  language  without  grammar  or  dic- 
tionary. He  soon  commenced  the  work  of  trans- 
lation, tracts  and  books  were  distributed, 
schools  were  established,  and  myais  built, 
where  the  Gospel  was  preached  by  the  wayside. 
In  1839  Sadiya  was  altacked  by  the  natives,  and 
many  of  the  people  and  soldiery  were  mas- 
sacred. Dr.  Brown  and  his  wife  fled  in  a  canoe 
in  the  darkness  ot  the  night  with  their  two  in- 
fant children,  and  at  daybreak  found  protec- 
tion in  the  stockade,  still  in  possession  of  the 
British  troops.  Many  natives  of  Sadiya  having 
been  kilted  or  dispersed,  the  mission  was  re- 
moved  to  Jeyptlr,  and  in  1841  to  the  densely 
populated  district  of  Sibs^^r.      Here  the  mis- 
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had  great  success.  Re  .enforcements 
arriving,  new  stations  were  estalilished  and 
churches  organized.  But  Dr.  Brown's  great 
work  was  the  translation  of  the  Scriptures.  In 
184H  he  completed  the  Assamese  version  of  the 
New  Testament.  In  1850  he  received  from 
Williams  CoUege  the  degree  of  D.D.  In  1855, 
wiili  health  greatly  impaired  by  twenty-two 
years  of  toil  and  sntTerings,  he  relumed  to  hiu 
native  land.  After  a  partial  restoration  to 
health  from  two  years'  rest,  he  became  editor 
of  the  American  Bfiptisl.  In  1871  his  wife  died. 
In  view  of  the  wonderful  openings  in  Japan 
d  th  t     II    f  ssionaries,  Dr,  Brown 

empire  as  a  field  for 
rs  1872,  under  the  ap- 

p        m  m         u  Baptist  Missionary 

pan  with  his  second 
g  a,     February.    1873, 

T       gh  age,  he  entered  upon 

g       e  with  ardor,  and  in 
he  New  Testament  in 
printed.     He  strongly 
mm  of  the  Boman  alpha- 

h      se  characters  in  writ- 
g  B         ,  <i  reform  which  has 

ze  g  d,  not  only  by  ull  the 

m  b  h    fi  st  scholars  of  Japan. 

D        g  rs         idence  in  Japan  Dr, 

B  d  church  at  Yokohama, 

was  permitted  to  welcome  other  laborers,  and 
to  see  seven  churches  established  containing  be- 
tween 300  and  400  members. 

Dr.  Brown  was  not  only  a  translator  of  the 
Scriptures  and  a  preacher  to  the  natives,  he 
was  nlso  the  author  and  translator  of  hyniDs  in 
the  languages  of  Burmah,  Assam,  and  Japan. 
These  are  great  favorites  among  native  Clitis- 
tians.  His  last  work  was  the  Japanese  hymn- 
hook.  When  no  longer  able  to  use  the  pen  he 
dictated  as  he  lay  on  his  bed  to  his  native 
preacher.  He  closed  his  nseful  and  industrious 
life  Januarj'  Isf,  188G.  in  the  seventy  ninth 
year  of  his  age. 

His  funeral  was  attended  by  a  lai^e  number 
of  people  from  Tokio  and  Yokohama.  "The 
Missionary's  Call  "  was  chanted  at  the  funeral 
service,  and  the  coffin  was  borne  to  the  grave 
by  Jipanese  converts. 

D  Brown's  published  works  are  ;  Tiansla- 
t  f  the  New  Testament  in  Assamese  ;  For- 

l  f  the  Old  Testament  in  Asianiese  and 

Sh  Grammar  of  the  Assamese   Language  ; 

C  t  h  sm  in  the  Assamese  and  ShanLanguages  ; 
A  thm  (ic  in  Burman  and  Assamese  ;  Hymns 
n  B  m  flD  and  Assamese  ;  comparative  vocabu- 
I  t  ome  fifty  Indian  langui^es  and  dialects, 
and  the  Omn-ISoi,  an  illustrated  Assamese 
monthly  magazine,  from  1840  to  1N54. 

Broivii,  l^amucl  R.,  b.  at  East  Windsor, 
Conn.,  U.  S.  A.,  June  16th,  1810  ;  removed  to 
Munson  in  early  childhood  ;  graduated  at  Yala 
College.  1832  isiiiledaaaniissionaryof  theA.  B. 
C.  F.  M,  for  China  in  1838.  The  Board  not  hav- 
ing funds  to  conduct  the  mission,  he  was  re- 
leased from  his  engageii>ent  to  take  charge  of  the 
Morrison  School  at  Canton,  the  first  Christian 
sobool  in  China.  Being  obliged  on  account  of 
his  wife's  health  to  return  to  the  United  States 
in  1847.  he  was  detained  at  home  till  1859, 
when  he  resumed  missionary  service  in  Japan 
in  connection  with  the  Reformed  (Dutch) 
Church.  His  great  work  has  been  education 
and  translation.     He  it  waa  who  first  induced 
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Cliinese  jontli  to  come  to  the  United  States  for 
BQ  education,  Tung  Wing  and  the  Chinese 
ambassador  to  the  Uniled  States  and  others 
Ware  sent  by  Dr.  Brown  to  the  home  of  hia 
mother  in  Munson,  and  hundreds  of  young  men 
from  Cliinu— Eoina  from  the  highest  families  of 
the  empire  — have  found  homes  in  towns  and 
cities  of  the  United  States.  On  going  to  Japan 
in  1359  he  induced  the  government  to  send 
some  of  its  piiaees  to  America  for  education, 
and  he  was  active  in  securing  Christian  homes 
ior  them.  His  lust  services  were  in  connection 
with  the  trauslation  of  the  New  Testament  into 
Japanese,  a  labor  of  many  years,  in  which  he 
was  associated  with  a  committee  from  several 
denominations  of  Christiitns  from  Anjerica  now 
laboring  in  Japan.  This  great  work  wan  just 
completed  at  the  time  of  his  duath.  He  re- 
turned home  in  1879  and  died,  June  20lh,  1880, 
in  Mnnaon,  Mass.,  the  home  oC  his  youth, 
ivhete  his  mother,  the  author  of  the  heautiEul 
hymn,  "  I  love  to  steal  awhile  away,"  trained 
him  to  be  a  missionary.  He  received  the  de- 
gree of  D.D.  in  1867  from  the  University  of  the 
City  of  New  York. 

B^^]  Version.  —The  Bruj,  which  belongs 
to  the  Indie  branch  of  the  Aryan  family  of  lan- 
guages, is  a  dialect  spoken  in  the  province  of 
Agra.  A  translation  of  the  New  Testament 
into  this  dialect  was  made  by  the  Bev.  John 
Chamberlain,  and  publisiicd  nt  Serampore  in 
1832,     The  version  has  never  been  reprinted. 

Brumuna,  a  town  on  Mt.  Lelianon,  Syria, 
a  few  mites  east  of  Beyrnut.  Station  of  the 
Friends'  Mission  to  SyriaandPalestine.  There 
is  a  boys'  training  home  and  an  important 
medical  work.  One  missionary  and  wife,  1 
medical  missionary,  2  female  missionaries, 
1  native  preacher. 

Biiclianaii, — 1.  A  city  of  Liberia.  Africa, 
in  the  Great  Bassa  District  southeast  of  £dina. 
Mission  station  of  the  Metliodist  Bpiscop^ 
Church  (North) ;  98  church-members. 

2.  A  town  in  Kaffraria.  South  Africa.  Mis- 
sion station  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church 
uC  Scotland  ;  1  missionary,  3  native  helpers, 
344  church -members. 

Bucliarcsl,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of 
Bouniania,  althouglk  Oiienlnl  in  external  ap- 
pearance, in  other  respects  is  assuming  more 
and  more  the  aspect  o(  a  European  city.  Popu- 
lation (I8C7),  141.754.  Mission  station  of  the 
London  Society  for  Propagating  the  Gospel 
among  the  Jews  ;  3  missionaries. 

Budlapestf  or  Pestll,  capital  of  Hungary, 
«n  the  Danube  Biver,  in  east  ctntral  part  of 
country.  Population,  255.320  —  Hungarians, 
Yamans,  Slavonians.  Jews,  etc.,  each  race 
speaking  its  own  langaage.  Iteligion.  Roman 
and  Greek  Catholic,  Reformed  Church,  and 
Lutheran.  Mission  station  of  the  Free  Church 
of  Scotland  Jewish  Mission  (1841) ;  1  mission- 
arv  and  wife.  3  helpers,  1  chnrch,  100  members, 
3  schools,  490  scholars. 

Bu(ldliinn,~In  discuBsing  Buddhism  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  many  systems 
known  by  that  name  have  appeared  in  different 
ages  and  in  different  lands.  No  other  faith  or  phi- 
losophy has  undei^one  so  many  and  so  preat 
changes  in  the  conrse  of  its  development.  The 
widely  different  opinions,  therefore,  which  have 
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to  its  teachings,  may  each 
have  found  a  degree  of  support  jn  Kume  particu- 
lar phase  or  stage  of  the  manifold  sjsteni. 

Another  point  to  be  settled  is  ila  relation  to 
Hinduism.  Was  it  a  new  and  distinct  system 
setting  out  in  the  tirst  instance  as  a  protest 
against  the  tt  actings  of  the  Brahmans,  or  was  it 
a  later  development  in  the  mind  of  Gautama 
occurring  after  six  years  of  ascetic  life  —  a 
discovery  or  conclusion  finally  reached  as  he 
sat  under  the  Bo-lree  ?  IM\)fessor  Beall  is  un- 
doubtedly correct  in  the  opinion  that  Bnddhism 
was  an  afcertiiought  and  not  an  original  aim 
when  Gautama  left  his  palace.  He  broke  with 
Btahmanism  on  its  religious  side  ;  most  of  its 
philosophy  he  retained.  He  piotested  against 
the  outrageous  assumptions  of  the  Brahmans, 
their  intense  sacerdotalism  and  imposture, 
their  exaggerated  doctrine  of  KacriGce,  and  their 
rigorous  system  of  caste.  He  repudiated  the 
absolute  aulhority  of  the  Vedas  and  liie  super- 
stition, or  ultra -religiousness,  of  the  whole 
Brahmanical  cult.  He  even  flew  to  the  oppo- 
site extreme  of  atheism  or,  at  least,  o  pro- 
nounced agnosticism. 

Yet.  at  the  same  time,  he  cherished  a  sort  of 
reverence  for  the  high  Brahmans  or  rishis.  He 
tacitly  maintained  many  of  the  specnlations  of 
the  Upanishads.  He  cherished,  with  unabated 
ardor,  the  old  Brahmanical  theory  that  the  con- 
nection of  soul  with  matter  is  the  source  of  all 
evil,  and  that  self- mortification,  through  a 
series  of  transmigrations,  can  alone  secure  de- 
liveiance,  OF  the  nature  of  (he  soul  he  held 
peculiar  views,  as  will  appear  fnrtlier  on.     These 

ceeding  ages. 

A  clear  distinction  must  be  made  at  the  out- 
set between  the  credible  history  of  Gautama 
and  the  extravagant  legends  which  sprang  up 
in  various  lands  long  alter  his  death.  It  has 
Tirtually  been  settled  by  the  concensus  of  the 
best  scholars  that  those  accounts  which  are  the 
oldest,  which  were  authorized  by  the  earliest 
councils, -which  have  the  concurrent  testimony  of 
both  the  Northern  and  Ihe  Southern  literatures, 
and  which  are  credible  in  themselvfs  shall  be 
accepted  as  the  probable  history  of  Gantama. 

Briefly,  the  facts  thus  recognized  are  these  : 
Gautama,  otherwise  known  in  his  yoalh  an 
Siddartha,  was  the  son  of  Suddhodann,  a  raiah 
of  the  Aryan  tribe  of  Sakyas,  occupying  a  tract 
of  country  north  by  northwest  of  Benares. 

He  was  born  at  Kapilavastti  probably  about 
6tX)i).c.,  and  was  left  motherless  by  thedtath 
of  the  Rani  Maya  Deii  shortly  after  she  had 
given  him  birth.  The  earliest  accounts  repre- 
sent him  as  having  been  born  by  naluial  gener- 
ation, and  without  Ihe  miraculous  incidents  of 
the  later  legends. 

There  are  apparent  evidences  of  a  melancholy 
and  more  or  less  morbid  turn  of  mind  even  in 
his  youth,  and  of  painstaking  efforts  on  the 
part  of  his  father  to  cheer  bis  despondency  by 
the  allurements  of  a  voluptuous  Oriental  court. 

In  spite  of  all  this,  satiety  was  an  early  result, 
and  at  the  age  of  twenty-hine,  and  just  after  the 
birth  of  an  only  son  and  heir,  he  left  his  palaca 
and  his  inheritance,  and,  like  many  other  princes 
in  various  lands,  he  sought  rest  of  soul  in  asceti. 
cism.  The  idea  which  has  been  so  skilfully  te- 
produced  by  Sit  Edwin  Arnold,  that  Gautama 
then  and  there  set  out  to  become  a  saviour  of 
men,  has  no  foundation  in  fact.  It  is  rendered 
impossible  by   the    early  traditiocs  j    ha    was 
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eimply  fleeing  from  sorrow  and  ilistress,  find 
seeking  some  way  of  pence. 

Lenviug  hi^  pttlHce  by  night,  ntteniled  by  a 
fflitlifivl  sefviint,  he  Lastened  to  the  open  ccinn- 
try,  n'lieace  lie  sent  back  his  horse,  nnd  ex- 
chan;{ing  gitruiaata  with  a  ptttisant,  he  prouDei:le<l 
on  foot  to  a  forest  retreat,  where  he  entered 
npoR  a  life  of  BelfiuoctiUoation. 

DUsiitisfieii  with  hia  teachaps,  he  himself  be- 
cam9  the  liuiid  ol  a  frdtemity,  and  witli  five  or 
BiY  fiillon'era  he  gjii^ht  even  greater  i^ulntiou 
aarl  greater  nusterilie;!  for  about  six  j'enrs. 

H?  had  at  length  tatbonieil  the  emptiness  of 
the  Brahuianioal  religion.  He  had  given  it  a 
patient  nnd  even  heroio  trial,  and  hail  found  it 
vanity.  SeW-iuortifioation  could  go  no  farther 
without  absolute  suicide.  He  Mas  so  weak 
from  fasting  that  he  fainted  and  fell  to  the 
ground.  The  crisis  oE  his  life  bad  csme.  He 
abandoned  his  vaiu  struggles,  and  partook  of 
needfnl  food. 

Tnis  step  cost  hiui  the  loss  of  ail  his  inBti. 
ence  i  hU  dittuiplee  forsook  liim  as  an  apostate 
and  a  failure  ;  lie  was  in  extreme  perplexity  and 
distre.-is.  Shjuld  he  return  to  bis  family  and 
Ilia  inheritance,  and  appease  his  wounded  pride 
by  proeUiming  that  all  religion  was  a  sham? 
The  temptation  was  strong,  yet  neither  had  his 
foriusr  possession-i  given  him  peace. 

Very  real  and  ver.v  great  were  his  tempta- 
tions.  Fierce  were  his  atcuggles  with  the  world, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  irilh  conviction  and  pride 
on  the  other,  as  ho  snt  alone  under  the  shade 
of  the  Botree. 

All  candid  men  must  acknowledge  that  tba 
decision  n-hicli  GniilniuB  reached,  and  the  vic- 
tory over  self  which  he  won,  wore  sublime. 
Groater  H^lf-control  has  seldom  if  ever  been 
attaine  I  by  wen,  althousfh  the  power  oF  the 
hnmin  will  liaa  sometimes  found  remarkable 
exemplifloalions, 

John  Fjster,  in  his  essay  on  SeciHion  of  Char- 
acter, cites  the  ease  of  a  spendthrift  who,  after 
haTiag  exhausted  a  splendid  fortune,  had  gone 
to  the  sea-sbora  with  the  parpose  of  destroying 
his  life.  Bnt  after  a  long  period  of  reflection 
he  sprang  to  his  feet  with  an  all  absorbing  re. 
solve  to  retrieve  his  fortune,  walked  rapidly 
back  to  the  city,  engaged  at  once  in  the  hum- 
blest oeenpations.  and  as  a  persistent  miser 
actna'ly  aooomplished  his  end. 

With  equal  force  of  will,  and  in  a  far  nobler 
cause,  tiaatama  rose  up  from  his  reveries  to 
become  one  of  the  most  powerful  leaders  of 
mankind.  He  is  supposed  to  have  been  at  this 
time  about  thirty-flve  years  of  age.  The  pas- 
sions of  youth  were  not  dead  within  him, 
worldly  ambition  ma.v  be  supposed  to  have 
been  still  in  force,  but  he  chose  the  part  of  a 
missionary  to  his  fellow-men,  and  there  is  no 
evidence  that  he  ever  swerved  from  his  pur. 
pose.  He  had  won  a  great  victory  over  himself, 
and  that  fact  constituted  a  secret  of  power. 

Ho  began  at  once  the  career  which  he  had 
marked  out.  He  sought,  first  of  all,  the  dis- 
affected disciples  who  had  abandoned  him.  and 
who  doubtless  had  prbclaimed  his  fall.  It  is  n 
strong  evidence  of  the  power  of  hia  own  con- 
victions that  ha  speedily  sncceeded  in  winning 
them  to  his  new  atundard. 

It  was  just  here  that  Buddhism  began  its 
career.  It  had  still  an  aaoetic  element  ;  it 
aimed  to  keep  the  body  under  for  the  sake  of 
purity  and  power,  but  not  as  a  matter  of  merit. 
Tn    the   place   of   idleness   and   repression  for 
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age  Ihan  in  tlie  later  iienturies,  wlieii  it  had 
lapsed  into  thu  monastic  spirit  of  the  original 
Brahmanism. 

Gautiitua  soon  gathered  a  band  of  about 
sixty  followers,  whom,  after  five  months  of  in- 
struction, he  sent  oat  to  proclaim  the  "  Law." 
He  himself  preached  continuously  for  forty- 
five  years,  nnd  long  before  his  death  be  was 
surronnded  by  a  uumeroits  order  of  mrndi- 
cants,  who  received  bis  word  as  law,  and  to 
whom  he  stood  in  the  place  of  God.  The  gen- 
tleness of  liis  bearing  and  the  consistency  of 
his  life,  as  well  as  ]ireccptB.  won  man  of  high 
and  of  low  degree  with  remarkable  power. 

During  tho  more  favorable  scnsuns  it  was  his 
castom  to  preach  as  an  itinerant  wherevt  r  he 
found  the  most  favorable  openings,  bnt  in  the 
hot  and  rainy  months  he  gathered  his  mendi- 
cants about  him  in  soma  shady  grove  or  on  a 
breezy  mountain  summit  tike  the  "  Vultnre'a 
Peak."  He  died  at  the  advanced  age  of  four- 
score years  from  an  acute  attack  of  indigestion. 

The  account  given  of  liia  last  hours  in  the 
(fiviii  Deeeime  is  full  of  pathos.  He  passed 
au-ny  like  Socrates  in  the  full  use  of  his  facul- 
lies.  and  discoursing  tenderly  with  his  disciples 
to  the  end. 

If  now  we  turn  from  credible  history  to  the 
later  legends  of  the  Buddha,  wo  enter  upon  a 
Btory  of  the  wildest  extravi^ance. 

The  legends  divide  his  life  into  three  periods  : 
(1)  that  of  his  pre-existent  slates  through  sev- 
eral hundred  transmigrations;  <S)  that  of  his 
earthly  life  before  attaining  Bnddliasbip,  and 
(3)  that  of  his  ministry  after  he  had  beeonia 
"enlightened."  The  pre-existent  states  aie 
set  forth  in  the  Jatakas  or  "birth  stories"  of 
Ceylon,  which  represent  him  as  having  betn 
born  530  times  after  he  became  a  Bodisat  (a 
predestined  Bnddha). 

As  a  specimen  of  his  varied  experience  while 
becoming  fltied  for  Bnddhaship,  we  read  that 
he  was  born  83  times  as  an  ascetic,  58  as  a  mon- 
arch, 13  as  a  deva.  24  as  a  Brahman.  IS  as  an 
ape  ;  as  a  deer  10.  an  elephant  G,  a  lion  10.  and 
at  least  once  each  as  a  thief,  a  gambler,  a  frog,  a 
hare,  a  snipe.  He  was  alxo  embodied  in  a  tree. 
But  as  a  Bodisat  be  could  not  be  born  in  hell, 
nor  an  vermin,  nor  as  a  woman  t  He  could  de- 
scend no  lower  than  n  snipe. 

The  legends  represent  the  Buddha  as  having 
"  incarnated  "  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  re- 
lief to  a  distressed  world.  He  was  miracu- 
lously conceived,  entering  his  mother's  side  in 
the  form  ol  a  white  elephant.  All  nature  mani- 
fested its  joy  on  tho  occasion.  The  ocean 
bloomed  with  flowers,  all  beings  from  many 
worlds  showed  their  wonder  and  sympathy. 
Many  miracles  were  wrought  even  during  his 
childhood,  and  every  part  of  his  career  was 
filled  with  marvels. 

.\t  hiM  temptation  under  thp  Hntree  Mara 
(Satan)  came  to  him  mounted  nn  "n  elephant 
sixteen  miles  high  and  surrounded  by  an  encir- 
cling army  of  demons  eleven  miles  deep.  Find- 
ing him  proof  t^inst  his  blandishments,  be 
hnrled  mountains  of  rocks  t^;ainst  liim  and  as- 
sailed him  with  fire  and  smoke  nnd  ashes  and 
filth,  all  of  which  became  as  zephyrs  upon  his 
cheek  or  as  presents  of  fragrant  flowers.  Last 
of  all,  ha  sent  his  three  daughters  to  seduce  him. 
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In  the  Xortbern  Buddhist  literatnre,  especially 
m  tli«  Li  I  (u  Vmtara  of  Nepaul,  iiiaoy  inciilenls 
oCBulilliia  oliildhood  are  given  wliiclt  show  n 
rani  irkabltt  coinuideuce  with  the  life  of  Christ, 
It  IS  claiuied  that  hie  biilh  viaa  hernlded  by 
angehc  huita,  tbnt  an  uged  saga  received  him 
into  his  ncuis  nnd  blessed  him,  thnt  he  was 
tftken  to  the  temple  for  consecration,  that  a, 
jeilouH  Tiler  Hought  to  destroy  him,  (hnt  he 
dusputed  with  learned  doctors  ;  he  was  baptized, 
tempted,  trtinsSgured,  nnd  Irnushiled.  These 
seem  ng  parallels  will  be  noticed  further  on. 

llie  L(teratnvf8  of  llHtltlhism.—Ihe 
teachmf,s  ot  Gaataraiii  vera  gathered  np  by  his 
disoiplsB  ID  the  form  of  brief  aphorisms  or 
HUtras  and  were  orally  transmitted  for  several 
Reneratuns  before  being  committed  to  writing, 
riiey  had  various  clAssiti  cation  a,  like  the  follow- 
inij :  (1)  Tlie  Four  Trulhs.  discovered  while  sit- 
tiim  tinder  the  Botree — viz,,  the  fact  of  Boirow, 
the  cause  of  sorrow,  the  removal  of  sorrow,  and 
the  inenn^  by  which  this  is  to  be  done.  The 
fourth  was  ramified  into  the  eightfohl  path. 
(2)  The  Miildle  Futli.  as  between  the  dominion  of 
passion,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  bootless  ex- 
trumea  of  asct'ticiam  on  the  other.  (3j  The  Im 
infers— viz.,  (iti  Delnsion  ot  Self,  [h)  Doubt, 
in)  Dependence  on  Rites,  (di  Sensual itv,  (e) 
Hatred,  to  Love  of  Life  on  Earth,  (i/)  Desire 
tor  Life  in  Heaven,  (It)  Pride,  (i)  Self-tighteons- 
ne<s,  (»  Ignorance.  (4)  Tlie  Ttn  FroliibiUona, 
sometimes  called  the  Ten  Commandmeiits, 
Oaa  should  not  kill,  should  not  steal,  siiould 
n.^t  lie,  nor  get  drunk,  nor  commit  adnltery. 
These  five  were  for  all  men.  Five  others  were 
f.)r  the  religious  orders.  They  should  not  vio- 
late certain  strict  rules  relating  to  food,  nor 
wear  ornaments,  nor  use  perfumes,  nor  sleep 
on  a  soft  hed,  nor  indulge  in  amusements,  nor 
po-isess  silver  and  gold. 

These  prohibitions  have  often  been  compared 
with  tlie  Mosaio  Decalogue,  but  it  will  be  ob- 
served that  all  the  Godward  precepla  of  the 
littter  are  wanting  in  the  Buddhist  code  ;  even 
the  parental  relation  is  unnoticed,  and  the  ref- 
erence Co  the  deeper  principle  of  coretousnees 
in  the  Hebieir  DecHlo(;ne  is  also  wanting.  Only 
the  ontward  violation  of  the  most  obvious  rules 
of  common  life  is  forbidden  in  the  laity,  and 
five  friiolans  injunctions  are  added  for  the 
religious  order. 

It  is  fair  t<i  say.  however,  that  reverence  for 
parents  was  inculcated  ia  other  sutras  asciibed 
to  the  Buddha  ;  that  the  restriction  and  abuse 
heaped  upon  woman  b.y  the  laws  of  Manu  were 
ruitignted.  and  that  in  genenJ,  benevolence 
toward   all  men   and  all  living  things  wasen- 

lu  the  teachings  of  Gautama  and  his  imme- 
diate disciples  are  found  many  prtcepta  which 
compare  favorably  with  those  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. They  are,  however,  purely  ethical,  and 
can  scarcely  be   said  to   have   a  religiouB  ini- 

Of  the  collections  of  Buddhist  literature  there 
are  two  great  divisions,  known  as  the  Little 
■\  I  I  (H  najan  )  fC  I  n  and  other  southern 
1  ol  anl  the  G  at  ^eh  le  (Mahayana)  of 
N  p  ul     C    I  m  nd    T  bet.      China    and 

J  p  n  d  t  an  lat    n    f  om  both,  though 

p  n  p  lly  f  m  the  G  t  Vehicle  of  the 
^  rth  Tb  P  1  t  t  f  th  Little  Vehicle  was 
1  1 1  d  b    th  n    1      11  d  by  King  Aahoka 

I  t  2  0  B  an!  k  wn  as  the  Tripitaka 
(Thraa  Baskets).     This,  as  being  the  oldest  and 
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most  authentic  body  of  history  and  doctrine, 
is  justly  considered  the  Buddhist  canon. 

It  is  a  strong  point  in  favor  of  the  authentic- 
ity of  the  Tripilakn,  that  it  was  borne  into 
Ceylon  by  Sliihindii,  a  son  of  Ashoka,  soon 
after  the  Gonncil  of  I'atna.  He  was  Kceixd 
by  Tissa,  King  of  Cejlon,  with  great  favor,  and 
the  faith,  as  it  was  preserved  in  Lis  memory 
and  that  of  bis  monks,  whs  implicitly  received 
in  Ceylon.  JIahinda  soon  after  translated  the 
Tripitaka  from  the  Pali  into  the  Sinhalese  Ian. 
gui^e,  and  from  that  lime  to  (he  present  day 
the  two  versions  have  corroborated  each  other. 
Later  teachings  hold  the  same  relation  to  the 
Tripitaka  that  the  traditions  and  decrees  of  Ibo 
Roman  Catholic  Church  hold  to  th<3  Canon  of 
the  New  Testament. 

The  Mahayana,  or  Great  Vehicle,  consists  ot 
nine  books,  of  which  the  two  most  imporlant 
are  (he  Laiiia  Viskira  and  the  Loius  nflhe  True 
Lax.  The  former  of  these  is  a  life  of  Gautama 
down  to  the  time  of  his  cnlightennienl.  It  ^a» 
written  partly  in  poetry  and  partly  in  prose, 
and  evidently  at  different  times.  .  As  above 
slated,  it  ia  in  this  poelic  and  exaggerated  bi- 
ography that  those  legends  arc  chietly  found 
which  resemble  the  life  of  Christ. 

In  the  course  of  centuries  important  Buddhist 
works  of  greater  or  less  merit  appeared  in  the 
Southern  literature,  mostly  commentaries  on. 
the  alleged  teachings  of  the  ■■Exalted  One." 
Of  tliese  the  most  important  ere  the  TJk"'inma~ 
paila.  the  Hvlkt  Nipala.  the  Great  Dfctasf.  etc. 
The  Dliammaji'til'i,  or  "  Path  of  Holiness,"  was 
written  by  Buddhagoslia,  an  Indian  monk,  who 
went  to  Ceylon  about  4.'H]  a.d. 

The  book  is  a  sort  of  encjclopiedia  and  com- 
mentary combined.  It  is  a  compeiid  in  Pali  of 
all  the  oommentaiies  which  till  bis  lime  bad 
been  preserved  in  Sinhalese  only.  The  Dkum- 
rniipada  contains  the  best  things  of  Buddhism, 
as  the  Bhagavad  Gita  sums  np  Ihe  choicest 
teachings  of  Binitiiism.  How  far  it  represents 
the  veritable  words  of  Gautama  and  how  tar  it 
embodies  the  sentiments  of  his  followers  can 
never  be  known,  as  it  was  written  seven  cen- 
turies after  the  adoption  ot  the  canon. 

The  Jiovtrines  of  Jiutltlhitim. — These 
are  (1)  its  pecnlinrconception  of  the  soul ;  (2) 
its  doctrine  of  Trishna  and  Upadaua  ;  (3)  its 
theory  of  Karma  ;  (4)  the  doctrine  of  Kirvana. 

The  so\d  is  said  to  consist  of  five  skaadas. 
These  in  Ihoir  interaction  constitute  what  all 
others  than  Buddhists  regard  as  the  soul.  They 
are  (n)  material  properties,  (b)  the  senses,  (c)  ab- 
stract ideas,  (J)  tendencies,  (e)  mental  powers. 
The  soul  is  the  result  of  the  combined  action  of 
these,  as  Ihe  Hame  of  a  candle  proceeds  from 
the  combustion  of  its  conelitnent  elements. 
The  flame  is  never  the  same  for  two  consecutive 
moments.  It  seems  to  have  a  perpetuated 
identity,  but  that  is  only  an  illusion,  end  the 
Lame  unreality  pertains  to  the  soul  ;  it  is  only 
a  succession  of  tboughls,  emotions,  and  con- 
scious experiences.  We  are  not  the  same  that 
we  were  an  hour  ago.  In  fact,  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  being,  there  is  only  a  constant  becom- 
ing. We  are  ever  passing  from  one  point  to 
another  tirougbout  our  life,  and  this  is  true  of 
all  beings  and  all  things  in  the  universe.  How- 
it  is  that  the  succession  of  experiences  is  treas- 
ured up  in  memory  is  not  made  clear. 

This  is  a  most  subtle  doctrine,  and  it  has 
many  points  of  contact  with  -various  specula- 
tions of  modern  times.     It  has  also  a  plausible 
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side  when  viewed  ia  tlie  light  of  experience, 
but  its  gaps  and  inoonsistencies  are  talol.  as 
must  be  seua  whea  it  is  thoroughly  exnuiined. 

Trinhiui  is  tbe  second  of  these  cardinal  doc- 
trines. Triahna  is  that  inborn  element  of  de- 
sire whose  tendency  is  to  lead  nieu  into  evil. 
So  far  it  is  a  misfortune,  or  a  torm  of  original 
sin.  Whatfirer  it  may  haue  ot  the  nature  of 
gnilt  hangs  upon  the  issues  of  a  j>reT{ous  life. 
Ul>adaaa  is  only  a  further  stage  in  the  same  de- 
velopment. It  is  Trislina  ripened  into  intense 
craving  by  our  own  choice  and  o'lr  own  action. 
It  then  becomes  incuutrollable,  and  is  clearly  a 
matter  ot  guilt.  Now  the  momentum  of  this 
Upadan  i  is  siiolt  that  it  cannot  be  arrested  by 
death.  Like  the  demons  of  Gadarii,  it  must 
^ain  become  incarnate,  even  though  it  should 
enter  the  body  of  a  brute. 

K'lrma. — This  transitional  something,  this 
restless  moral  or  immond  force  which  must  work 
out  its  U'lturat  results  Komehow  aud  somewhere, 
sad  tlint  in  embodied  form,  projects  into  future 
being  a,  rei^iduum  which  is  known  as  Karma. 
Literally  it  means  the  "  doing."  It  is  a  man's 
record,  involving  the  conseqnences  and  liabili- 
ties of  his  acts.  It  is  a  score  which  must  be 
settled. 

A  question  naturally  arises  how  the  record  of 
a  soul  can  survive  when  Ihe  soul  itself  has  been 
"  blown  out."  The  illustration  of  the  candle 
does  not  quite  meet  the  case.     If  the  Harae  were 
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istic doctrine  of  annihilntion.  This,  however, 
he  could  not  do  in  the  face  of  that  deep-rooted 
idea  of  transmigration  which  had  taken  entire 
possession  of  the  Hindu  mind.  He  was  com- 
pelled,  therefore,  to  bridge  a  most  illogical 
ahasm  as  best  he  could.  Karma  without  A  soul 
to  cling  to  is  a  something  in  the  air.  It  alights 
like  some  winged  seed  upon  a  new-born  set  of 
skanlas  with  its  luckless  boon  ot  ill  desert,  and 
it  involves  the  fatal  inconsistency  of  investing 
with  permanent  character  that  which  is  itself 
impermanent. 

But  the  question  may  be  asked,  Do  we  not 
admit  a  similar  principle  when  we  speak  of  a 
man's  influence  as  something  that  survives  him  ? 
■\Ve  answer,  '"  No."  Influence  is  a  simple  radi- 
ation of  impressions.  A  man  may  leave  an  in- 
fluence which  men  ate  free  to  accept  or  not. 
but  it  is  quite  a  different  thing  if  he  leaves  upon 
a  sncoessor  the  moral  liabilities  of  a  bankrupt 
character.  Gautaiaa's  own  Karma,  tor  eiam- 
ple,  ceased  to  exist  upon  his  entering  Nirvana  ; 
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The  injustice  involved  in  the  doctrine  of 
Knnua  is  startling.  The  new-born  soul  that 
inherits  its  nns^tlled  score  has  no  memory  oc 
consvionsness  that  connects  it  with  himself  ;  it 
is  not  heredity,  it  is  not  his  father's  chaincter 
that  invests  him.  This  Karma  may  have  crossed 
the  ocean  from  tbe  death-bed  of  some  unknown 
man  of  another  race.  The  doctrine  is  the  more 
Astonishing  when  we  consider  that  no  Supreme 
Being  is  I'ecognized  as  claiming  this  rulribntion. 
There  is  no  God  ;  it  is  a  vngue  law  tf  eternal 
justice,  a  law  without  a  lawgiver  or  a  judge. 
There  can  therefore  be  no  pardon,  no  commu- 
tation of  sentenue.  no  snch  thing  as  divine  pity 
or  help.  The  only  way  in  which  one  can  dis- 
entangle himself  is  by  breaking  the  cooneciion 
between  spirit  and  matter  which  binds  him 
with  the  shackles  of  consoions  being. 

The  D.-clrine  of  Xirmna.-So  doctrine  of 
Snddhism  has  been  so  much  in  dispute  as  this. 
(1)  It  has  been  widely  mainlaiued  that  Nirvana 
means  extinction.  (2)  Professor  Rhys  Davids 
and  others  have  held  that  it  is  the  destruction 
of  passion,  malice,  and  delusion,  and  that  it 
may  be  attained  in  this  lite  — that  Gautama 
reached  Nirvana  forty-live  yean  before  his 
death.  They  claim,  however,  (hat  inasmuch 
OS  it  cuts  off  karma  and  le-hirlh.  it  involves 
extinction  upon  the  dissolution  of  the  body. 
(3)  It  is  held  by  others  that  Nirvana  is  a  return 
to  the  original  and  all-pervading  ISoddhi  es- 
sence. This  theory,  which  is  really  a  conces- 
sion to  (he  lirahmanical  doctrine  of  absorpdon 
in(o  the  inlinile  lirahm,  has  a  wide  following 
among  modern  Buddhists  in  China  and  Japan. 
It  is  a  form  of  Buddhist  pantheism. 

As  to  the  teachings  of  Gautama  on  this  snb- 
jVct,  Professor  Max  MQller,  while  admitting 
that  the  metaphysicians  who  followed  (he  great 
teacher  plainly  tanght  that  the  entire  personal 
entity  of  an  arahat  (an  enlightened  one)  would 
become  extinct  upon  the  death  of  the  body,  yet 
reasons  in  his  lecture  ou  "  Ituddhistic  Nihilism' ' 
that  the  Buddha  himself  could  not  hnve  taught 
a  doctrine  so  disheartening.  At  the  snme  time 
he  quotes  the  learned  and  judicial  Bishop 
Bigandet  as  declaring,  after  years  of  study  and 
observation  in  Bumiah,  that  such  is  the  doc 
trine  ascribed  lo  the  great  teacher  by  his  own 
disciple^.  Gautama  himself  is  quoted  as  clos- 
ing one  of  his  sermons  in  these  words,  "  Mendi- 
cants, that  which  binds  the  teacher  to  existence 
is  cut  off,  but  his  body  still  remains.  While 
his  body  shall  remain  he  shall  be  seen  by  gods 
and  men  ;  but  after  the  termination  of  life,  upon 
tbe  dissolution  of  the  body,  neither  goi^s  nor 
men  shall  see  him  " 

T.  W.  Rhys  Davids  expresses  the  doctrine 
tersely  when  he  says,  "  Utter  death  with  no  new 
life  to  follow  is  then  a  result  of,  bnt  it  is  not, 
Nirvana." 

Professor  Oldenbei^  suf^ests  with  much 
plausibility  that  the  Buddha  was  more  reticent 
in  regard  to  the  doctrine  of  final  extinction  in 
the  later  periods  of  his  life  ;  that  the  depresaing 
doctrine  had  been  found  a  stumbling-block,  and 
he  came  to  assume  an  agnostic  position  on  the 
question  whether  the  ego  should  permanently 

The  question.  What  is  Nirvana  ?  has  been  the 
object  of  a  larger  inquiry  than  its  importance 
demands.     Practically  the  millions  of  Buddhists 
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are  aot  con  ern  d  n  the  qnestioa  They  find 
no  attruct    n  e   Uec    v  e  v       They    dea  re 

ne  tiler  e  I  not  on  nor  unoonac  ons  absorpt  cm 
into  the  BoUlli  essente  (or  Brahm  Wliat 
tbey  ftutio  pate  is  aa  inproved  trans  n  gtat  un 
a  better  b  rtk  The  ore  devout  u  aj  nd  1^,8 
the  hope  that  the  r  next  He  w  It  be  spent  n 
one  of  the  Buddh  t  liea  ens  Others  may 
asp  re  to  be  m  n  of  li  j^h  pts  t  on  and  nfluence 
A  nun  of  low  tastes  n  aj  fo  eeast  h  s  next  1  fa 
in  ac  orUn  a  v  th  tho  e  taHtei,  Tl  e  BuMh  st 
hoi  Is  e  ea  m^re  at  ictly  than  tl  e  Christ  aa. 
that  erery  m  n  hhall  reap  ^  lie  has  sonn  for 
in  h  a  1  ew  aa  nte  |  os  n^,  gia  e  cnn  h  nge 
the  result  It  a  whollv  rroneoaa  then  to 
represent  the  syste  as  present  ng  noth  ag 
mor  attract  ve  to  nen  tha  the  prospe  t  of  ei 
tiuotion.  However  metaphysicians  and  Orien- 
talists mny  settle  the  question  of  the  last  estate 
of  those  who  bacome  "  enlightened, "  the  mal- 
titades  care  little  for  a  goal  which,  nccordin)^  to 
Buddhist  tradition,  less  than  a  dozen  followers 
of  Gautama  have  ever  reached.  '"  Though  lay- 
men coald  attain  Nirvana,"  says  Professor  lihys 
Davids,  "'  we  are  told  of  only  one  or  two  in- 
atances  of  their  Imviug  done  so  ;  and  thoagh  it 
was  more  possible  for  members  of  the  Buddhist 
order  of  niendioanta.  we  only  hear  after  the 
time  of  Gnutama  of  one  or  two  who  did  so.  No 
one  now  hears  of  such  nn  occurrence."  It  ia 
safe,  therefore,  to  conclude  that  the  hope  oE 
Nirvana  hoe  practically  no  influence  on  Buddh- 
ist minds.  It  lies  at  an  infinite  distance  and 
is  shadowy  at  best,  while  real  existence  lies 
between.     That  is  the  goal  of  hopeand  aspira- 

The  Mi-g rations  of  Ruddhimn. — It  is 

oommon  to  speak  of  Buddhism  as  a  "  mission. 
ary  religion,"  and  such  it  was  in  its  earlier 
career.  Gautama  from  the  first  and  both  by 
precept  and  example  tanght  the  duty  of  pro- 
claiming "  the  Law."  The  fact  that  a  son  and 
a  daughter  of  RiugAshoka  became  missionaries 
in  Ceylon  must  be  accepted  as  evidence  of  the 
eiLrnestness  of  the  missionary  spirit  of  their 
time.  Other  inftuences  helped  the  movement, 
however,  Ashoka  made  Buddhism  the  religion 
of  the  State,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  the  polilical 
treaties  formed  between  the  Lamas  of  Tibet 
and  the  Cliinese  emperors  extended  the  system 
even  to  Mongolia.  In  many  instances  Chinese 
travellers  in  India  carried  home  with  them  the 
Bnddhist  system  and  became  its  advocates. 
But  for  several  centuries  teal  missionaries  or 
volunteer  teachers  visited  other  lands  for  the 
promnlgution  of  the  Law.  Buddhism  was 
transmitted  to  Ceylon  about  230  b.c  ,  to  Cash- 
mere at  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era,  to 
Cliiaa  about  67  a.d,,  to  Burmah  in  the  fifth 
centnry,  to  Japan  in  552,  and  to  Siam  ani  Cam- 
bodia in  the  seventh  century. 

The  Devblopment  of  Nobihern  BunnHisM. — 
In  Ceylon,  Burmah,  and  Sinm  there  has  been 
little  change  from  the  time-honored  doctrine  ot 
the  Pitakas,  but  in  NepanI,  Tibet,  and  among 
all  branches  of  the  Mongolian  race  there  have 
been  wide  variations. 

Closely  connected  with  the  legendary  ea  h 
ings  which  at  length  came  to  be  associated  w  th 
the  history  of  Gautama  was  the  theo  y  that 
sacoesaive  Buddhas  have  visited  the  world  and 
at  intervals  ot  5,000  years  will  continue    o  ap 

fiear.  When  Gautama  died,  those  who  hal 
earned  to  look  upon  him  with  a  sort  of  \  o  sh  d 
felt  the  loss  of  a  divine  sympathy  and  help. 


1  BUDDHISM 

The  B  ddha  was  dead  and  according  to  his 
onu  teal  ngs  there  as  "nothing  left  of 
wh  h  t  could  be  sad  lam."  But  the  next 
Bu  Idha  as  n  course  of  preparation  in  some 
of  tie  heaven  anl  perhaps  conld  even  now 
hear  the  vo  ce  of  human  prayer.  Thus  the 
Bodb  sat  Ma  rey  h  (future  Buddha  of  kind' 
ne  sj  c  n  e  to  I  e  recogn  zed  even  in  Cejlon  as 
a  hoj;ef  1  re  ource  and  a  hearer  of  prayer. 

Bat  t  was  nthefio  the -n  Buddhism  particu- 
larly that  tbe  evolut  on  of  sort  of  semi-theism 
ad  anced  f  om  general    n  to  generation. 

Frofes  or   Ithjs   Da    \a   maintains  that  the 

kej  note  of  the  Mahajaua  (Great  Vehicle) 
was  IS  change  fron  Ihe  dea  and  aim  of  Arahat- 
bh  p  as  taught  n  the  soutl  ,  to  that  of  Bodisat- 
sh  p  In  other  words  a  1  ving  Buddha  to  eome 
was  thought  to  be  of  more  practical  value  to 
mankind  than  a  dead  Buddha  of  the  past,  how- 
ever wise  and  saintly. 

There  was  that  felt  demand  of  humanity,  wit- 
nessed in  all  ages  and  races,  for  a  divine  helper. 

By  the  fourth  century  there  were  worshipped 
in  Nepaul  two  Bodisata  named  Mnnjn-sri  and 
Avolokitesvara.  The  first  was  Ihe  personifica- 
tion of  wisdom  ;  tho  second  represented  power, 
and  was  the  mercifal  protector  of  the  world. 
These  ni3'thical  personages  were  presented  in 
the  Lolu$  of  the  TiTie  Law,  one  of  the  nine  books 
of  the  Great  Vehicle,  At  li  somewhat  later 
period  these  two  had  become  Ihiee,  with  a  some* 
what  modified  distribution  of  functions. 

Vajrapani  represented  power  ;  Manjusri.  tho 
personification  of  wisdom  ;  while  Avolokitesvara 
was  the  spirit  of  the  Bnddhas  everywhere  pres- 
ent in  the  chuTob.  This  is  wonderfully  sugges- 
tive of  a  possible  borrowing  from  the  Christian 
Trinity,  and  the  date  of  its  development  would 
render  such  a  result  possible. 

Sometime  subsequent  to  Ihe  seventh  centnry 
there  were  recognized  five  trinities — one  for 
each  of  ftvo  world. systems.  In  each  trinity  the 
first  person  was  known  as  a  dhyana  or  celestial 
Buddha  ;  the  second  was  the  spirit  ot  Boddhan 
in  the  church,  and  the  third  was  Ihe  iiicaiuale 
Buddha  on  earth.  The  trinity  for  our  world 
consisted  of  the  dbyanu  Amitaba,  ivhom  we 
shall  notice  farther  on  ;  Avolokitesvara,  who  also 
becomes  imporlant,  and  Gautnica,  who  was  our 
incarnate  Buddha. 

In  the  tenth  century  the  Tibetans  advanced 
a  step  further,  and  proclaimed  the  Supreme  or 
Adi  BvdfVm.  From  him,  the  One  and  Absolute, 
ail  the  Dhyana  Buddhas  emanated,  while  from 
them  sprang  the  Bodisatwas.  and  from  each 
Bodisatwa  was  evolved  a  koamos  or  material 
world.  Thus  Buddhism  had  become  essentially 
polytheistic. 

Meanwhile  the  system  Lad  become  eieeed- 
ingly  corrupt  through  a  union  with  the  Hinda 
doctrine  oC  Saktism,  or  the  worship  of  the 
female  principle  of  Siva,  and  even  in  Tibet 
tbe  hideous  idols  representing  the  gods  and 
goddesses  ot  Hinduism  were  everywhere  pres- 
ent. By  a  subsequent  refonnation  the  Buddh- 
ism of  Tibet   was  restored   measurably  to  its 

0  f,  n  1  pu   ty 

L  M    n  L     ISM.  —The  available  fanctions 

of  \  olok  te  ara  bad  rendered  him  eiceed- 
Dgly  p  p  la  Fo  htm  all  real  suppUcations 
w  e  off  ed  Tbe  chief  abbot  of  Tibet,  who 
was  al  o  temporal  ruler,  solidified  and  estab- 

1  hed  h  s  power  by  claiming  to  be  an  inearna- 
t  on  of  th  sail  pervading  Bod  ieat.  At  his  death 
the  indwelling  one  immediat«ly  became  incar- 
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nate  in  some  nenly  bora  infant  who  should 
aucoeed  to  tiie  IbeoccHtic  throne.  To  the  great 
nilvnott^e  of  this  supposecl  divinitj'  was  uilded 
nn  alliaDce  with  Kablni  Kbna  nud  other  Cliinese 
emperors,  hj  which,  in  exchange  for  political 
fealty  to  the  Chiuese  Empire,  the  Grand  Lamn 
oC  Tibet  was  constitated  tBe  high  priest  of 
Biiddbism  over  China  and  Mongolia.  Siibsc- 
qaently  a  disputed  title  to  ttie  Lamnsliip  vns 
settled  by  the  inauguration  of  two  I^imna,  and 
for  lliis  purpose  another  indwelling  Itodisat 
was  fuuad — tiz.,  Aniitftba. 

The  Worship  of  Quan  Yin.— In  China  a  differ- 
ent use  was  made  of  the  ever- avail  able  itnd 
popninr  Bodisat  AvoIokitesTara.  He  became 
impei'sonated  in  'Jiitit  Yin,  the  well-known 
goddess  of  mercy.  That  Qnan  Yin  was  re- 
garded as  n/emale  finds  its  explanation  in  the 
influence  of  the  Indian  Saktism,  which  had  not 
become  qnite  estinct  even  in  Tibet.  Some  of 
the  abbe'ises  in  the  Tibetna  monasteries  were 
regarded  as  incarnations  of  the  wives  of  Siva. 
Qaan  Yin  on  the  same  principle  was  nn  imper- 
sonation of  Avolokitesvara  on  the  female  side 
o[  Ms  nature.  Mnreover  in  this,  as  in  some 
forms  of  historic  CbristJanitj',  the  notion  that 
woman's  sympathy  and  compassion  are  most 
tender  had  perhaps  some  weight.  In  both 
China  and  Japan  Quan  Yin  is  one  of  tbe  most 
popular,  because  the  mo^it  merciful  of  deities. 
She  is  represented  as  having  attained  Nirvana, 
but  as  bavin;;  voluntarily  submitted  to  re-birtli 
in  heaven  that  she  might  compassionate  man- 
kind. 

The  Baddhist  Doelrine  of  ^ialvalion  hy  Faith.— 
We  have  seen  that  the  celestial  or  Dhyana 
Biildha  of  our  world  system  was  Amitaba. 
This  mystical  being  has  become  in  the  Yodo 
and  the  Sbin  sects  of  Japan  a  complete  saviour. 
By  thd  great  merit  which  he  has  stored  up 
through  millions  of  ages  be  is  able  to  save, 
vicariously  and  to  tbe  uttermost,  nil  who  in 
true  faith  call  upon  his  name.  By  the  Shin 
sect  tbe  doctrine  is  most  fully  developed.  They 
claim  that  a  single  Eict  of  failh  and  trust  in 
Amitaba  will  save  the  soul  forever.  There  is  a 
complete  substitution  or  transfer  o(  righteous- 
ness from  the  saviour  to  the  sinner.  There  is 
an  ahaodonment  oC  the  notion  ot  self  merit  and 
self-help.  Endless  transmigration  gives  place 
to  an  immediate  and  lasting  enjoyment  of 
beaiea  beyond  the  setting  suD.     Asceticism  it 

superfluous  as  furs  in  summer."  Vet  this  foitli 
is  said  to  work  by  love,  and  good  deeds  are  per- 
formed out  of  gratitude  to  Amitaba. 

It  is  very  remarkable  thai  BuddhiBm,  begin- 
ning in  sheer  atheism,  sbonld  Anally  have 
reached  the  very  threshold  of  Obristianity — 
viUkoiU  the  Ohrist.  There  has  never  appeared  a 
more  clever  and  complete  counterfeit.  No 
other  false  system  has  ever  paid  so  marked  a 
tribute,  though  involuntary,  to  the  fniodamcntal 
doctrines  of  Christianity. 

Tub  Present  Buddhisms  — Wo  have  seen  how 
the  system  has  been  developed  in  different 
lands.  In  Ceylon  and  Buriiiah  it  is  stilt  a  mere 
ethical  cult,  while  the  religious  aspirations  of 
men  are  largely  met  by  the  worship  of  spirits. 
In  Siam  it  is  buttressed  by  an  intimate  relation 
to  the  government  of  the  State.  In  India  it 
has  been  virtually  eltinct  since  the  ninth  century 
A.D.  In  Tibet,  as  has  already  been  shown,  it 
is  a  virtual  theocracy  under  the  name  of  La- 
mism.     In  China  there  are   thirteen  Buddhist 


sects,  but  tbe  system  as  n  whole  has  become  a 
constituent  of  the  triangular  system  known  aa 
the  Sin/oaio,  or  "  The  Tliree  Eeligions."'  Con- 
fuciauism,  Taouism,  and  Jinddhism.  They  are 
so  united  that  each  supplements  the  citier. 
The  Chinese  Buddhism  has  borrowed  from  Con- 
fucianism its  reverence  for  ancestors  ai:i[  frr 
the  State,  and  from  Taonism  its  demigods  and 
its  geomiintic  superstitions.  The  Chinese  are 
in  turn  Con  fuel  nnists,  Buddhists,  or  Taonists, 
as  exigencies  may  arise. 

The  Buddhism  of  jlongolia  has  borrowed 
largely  the  Tibetan  type,  though  it  has  multi- 
plied its  Lamas  almost  indefinitely.  Any  dis- 
tinguished Buddhist  monk  may  come  lo  be  re- 
garded as  an  incarnation  of  noma  holy  Buddha, 
and  through  this  open  pathway  of  nmbiliouB 
saintship,  fraHd  and  oonuption  have  entered. 
Tbe  Mongolian  Buddhism  is  of  oven  a  darker 
and  more  gloomy  lyi)e  than  that  of  other  lands. 

The  Buddhism  of  Japan  has  b(  en  greatly  in- 
fluenced by  a  nnion  with  Sintoism,  It  has  em- 
braced many  of  its  popular  superstitions,  and 
as  from  Taouism  in  China  bo  from  Sintoism  in. 
Japan  it  has  adopted  the  national  heroes  and 
demigods  and  enshrined  them  in  its  temples. 
For  a  thousan<l  years  there  was  n  mutual  ngree- 
ment  that  Sintoo  priests  should  solemnize  all 
marriages  and  Buddhist  priests  ofKciate  al  all 
funerals.  This  relation  was  finally  abolished 
by  imperial  edict. 

The  Alleged  CoincUlences  bcftveen 
the  Life  of  Gautama  »n<l  that  of 
1  hlHst,,—  We  have  already  alluded  to  the  in- 
cidents of  Buddha's  birth  and  early  life,  as  set 
forth  in  the  legends,  particularly  in  the  Liiii la 
Vlslam  of  Nepanl.  Great  use  has  been  niade 
of  these  by  the  apologists  of  Buddhism.  The 
inference  which  is  generally  drawn  frrm  them 
is  that  the  G.ispLd  narrative  is  largely  borrowed 
from  the  eailier  life  of  (Jantania.  Abundant 
refutations  of  this  nsHumjition  have  been  pre- 
sented by  Eitel,  Kuenen,  Kellogg,  £hys  Itovids, 
and  others. 

1.  "There  is."  says  Davids,  "no  evidence 
whatever  of  any  aclnal  and  direct  communiea- 
lion  of  these  ideas  common  lo  Buddhism  and 
Chriiitianit3'  from  the  East  to  tbe  West." 

2.  Many  of  the  coincidences  are  merely  acci- 
dental. Tbe  events  in  both  cases  arc  those 
which  might  naturally  occur  indqiendenlly  of 
any  connection  ;  such  as  the  fact  that  both  in- 
fants were  welcomed  with  joy  by  friends  as  well 
as  kindred,  or  that  they  were  both  conseiTated 
in  temples,  or  that  bolii  were  tempted  to  (urn 
aside  from  their  great  missions,  or  that  both 
were  credited  witii  precocious  wisdom. 

3.  The  fact  has  already  been  Khown  Ibnt  the 
Liilila  Hutara,  which  gives  most  of  Ibese  legends 
of  Gautama's  childhood,  cannot  be  proven  to 
have  existed  earlier  than  the  sixth  century  A.D. 
Even  if  it  was  composed  at  an  earlier  day  it 
cannot  claim  lo  be  historically  anthentic,  as  all 
Buddhist  traditions  were  for  centuries  trans- 
mitted not  in  writing,  but  by  word  of  month. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Oospet  narratives  were 
written  by  eye-witnesses  and  under  fire  of  jeol- 
ous  criticism. 

4.  It  is  intrinsically  improbable,  not  to  say 
impossible,  that  a  circle  ot  disciples  which  em- 
braced the  mother  and  brethren  of  Jesus  should 
liFiive  undertaken  to  palm  off  a  lahe  or  borrowed 

G,  It  is  still  more  improbable  that  the  dis- 
ciples,   whose  whole    aim    was  to   show    that 
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CUrist's  iiidveut  \iaB  a  fulfilment  of  Jewish 
[)ro|)liecy  and  vitally  conneotecl  with  the  Old 
X'cstiiiueitt  Cliaioh,  aliould  have  clumsily  copiitd 
II  mans  of  liHiitheu  legends.  Cansideriof;  the 
Jewish  horror  ot  henihenism,  no  policy  could 
have  been  wore  fatal. 

6.  The  disciple.i  of  Christ  Unght  ft  pure  Ihe- 
isiii,  in  which  Kuperuntiirnl  clitmeutij  appeared 
in  iin  intense  and  special  power.  Woald  they 
hit))e  the  Etory  of  one  claiming  to  be  the  Son  of 
God  on  the  biogniphy  of  n  Gentile  alheiHi  7 

7.  Mitnv  ot  tlio  coincidences  are  inlher  con- 
trasts. Christ's  pre -existence  was  that  of  a 
divine  Being,  Rttddha's  was  merely  a  series  of 
trans  migrations.  Christ  had  shared  the  equal 
glory  of  the  Father.  Bnddhft  had  been  a  soldier, 
a  thief,  an  elephafit,  a  tiger,  a  snipe,  a  frog, 
Clirist's  baptism  was  a  religions  rite,  tbat  oE 
Gautnina  a  bath  in  a  river.  Christ's  miracles 
were  sensible  and  useful,  those  of  Buddha  ob- 
jectless, childish,  grotesque. 

The  Alleged  Jlnmanifff  of  Sudillt- 
isHi  a»  Compared  ivlth  Vhriatianity. 
— There  has  been  great  effort  on.  the  part  of 
opposers  of  the  Christian  faith  to  exalt  Baddh- 
isLD  as  a  sti|ierior  system.  It  has  been  espe- 
cialty  ni^e<l  that  Ihe  "  Light  of  Asia"  wns  the 
teacher  of  a  gospFl  of  peace,  strangely  contrast- 
ing with  the  belllRerpiit  doctrines  and  history 
oC  the  Christian  Church.  In  reply  to  this  clnim 
it  should  be  said,  in  the  outset,  that  in  all  coni- 
parisoas  between  Asiatic  fnithi  and  those  of 
Europe  differences  of  climate  and  race  ohnrac- 
teri:ttics  should  be  borne  in  mind.  Between 
the  soft  and  puny  tribes  of  Sonlhern  India  or 
Ceylon  and  the  Norsemen  of  the  Baltic  there 
are  physical  contrasts  which  no  faith  could 
wholly  efface.  But  considering  that  Scandi- 
niiviiins,  once  the  terrors  of  Europe,  are  now 
the  [nost  peaceful  oE  men,  we  may  point  to  the 
indnences  which  Christianity  has  exerted  upon 
them  as  among  the  highest  triumphs  of  any  re- 
ligious faith.  Sloreovei,  Northem  races  of 
Buddhists  are  by  no  means  distinguished  for  a 
gentle  and  pacilio  spirit. 

There  is  scarcely  any  conntry  in  whi 
life  of  a  stranger  is  more  imperilled  tl 
^Mongolia.  The  fairious  conqneror,  K 
Khtin.  was  converted  to  Buddhism,  b 
Ebrard  has  well  shown,  no  change  was  w 
in  his  nature  or  his  ambitious  plans. 
Japanese,  though  Buddhists  for  thirteen 
turies,  have  been  a  warlike  race,  and  thei 
pies  are  often  crowded  with  the  imag 
bloodthirsty  heroes. 

It  is  admitted  that  Gautaiua  discounten  d 
the  deslriiclion  of  life,  whether  of  man 
beast.  Even  insects  were  spared  with  pnnc- 
tilioui  care.  But  this  was  no  new  precept. 
Brahmans  bad  long  before  taught  the  same,  and 
the  sect  known  as  the  Jains  ni  e  niost  absnrdly 
scrupalons  of  all.  This  sacredness  ot  life  is 
based  on  the  doctrine  of  transmigration,  which 
ia  common  to  all  nations  of  Sonthera  Asia.  The 
meanest  beast  or  reptile  msy  be  an  incarnation 
of  a  human  spirit.  But  the  real  humanities  of 
Buddhism  ore  infinitely  inferior  to  those  ot 
Christianity.  Ostentatious  care  of  brutes  is 
often  seen  side  by  aide  with  utter  disreijard  of 
human  suffering.  In  Canton  one  may  see  a 
sacred  asylum  for  swine,  but  he  would  look  in 
vftin  tor  a  home  for  the  orphan  or  the  blind, 
Within  a  decade  a  missionary  board  has  been 
B«ked  to  provide  some  place  in  Banakok  for  the 
insane,    because    a    demented    foreigner    was 


obliged  to  be  lodged  in  jail  for  i 


t  of    i 


Theailegedinstanceaofbenevolence  in  the  his- 
tory ot  Gautama  are  chiefly  found,  not  like  those 
of  Christ,  in  his  earthly  life,  but  in  the  biith 
stories  oC  his  former  existences.  Once  as  a  hare 
he  gave  himself  fur  a  dinner  to  a  hungry  tigress. 
In  another  of  his  lives  he  gave  his  two  chiidrm 
to  a  demon  who  desired  to  eat  them,  and  as 
their  blood  streamed  from  the  monster's  mouth 
he  simply  said,  "  By  the  merit  of  this  deed 
may  rays  of  light  emanate  from  me." 

The  attitude  of  Buddhism  toward  woman  has 
been  greatly  emphasized  in  recent  years  by  its 
special  advocates  iu  Christian  lands.  That  it 
mitigated  many  of  the  wrongs  which  had  lieen 
visited  upon  the  female  sex  by  the  Brahmans 
will  be  conceded. 

It  WHS  a  great  and  important  step  when  the 
Buddha,  not  on  bis  own  impulse,  but  by  the 
persuasions  of  his  hinsiuan  and  disciple,  Anan- 
da,  admitted  women  to  the  privileges  of  the 
Samgha  or  holy  order.  The  principle  involved 
carried  with  it  many  social  ameliorations.  Yet 
the  position  of  Gautama  and  the  whole  lenven 
of  bis  influence  in  this  respect  wos  far  Itlow 
the  staudards  of  Ihe  New  Testament.  In  the 
outset  his  example  in  forsaking  his  wife  and 
child  to  become  a  recluse  cannot  be  commended. 
Paul  taught  that  a  man  might  rtmain  single  for 
the  sake  of  the  kingdom,  bat  to  break  away  from 
the  most  saered  of  obligations,  and  that  stealthily 
and  without  consent,  must  be  adjudg>-d  a  crime. 
The  baneful  influence  of  this  example,  like 
that  ot  llohammed's  immorality,  ha^  brought 
forth  its  evil  fruit  abundantly.  In  Burmah  any 
man  desiring  to  be  rid  of  his  wife  has  only  to 
enter  a  monastery  and  remain  a  year  or  even 
a  month,  after  which  he  is  free  to  lea\e  his 
sanctities  behind  him  and  mniry  another  wife. 

Lc^colly  Buddhism  is  opposed  to  all  mar- 
riage, to  all  love  for  wife  ot  childrtii.  The  i>rin- 
ciple  that  human  relationships  are  fraught  with 
pain,  and  that  to  get  rid  of  pain  one  must  attain 
q  p  w  h  is  tantamount  to  absolute 
ff  d  break  up  oJlsocietj.     This 

d  as  p    nted  out  to  Gautama,  and  he 

ed  his  followers  into  two 
m       a  and  the  laity.     It  was  an 


ipte  than  that  of  the  Boman 
hes.  These,  while  niaiutuin- 
s  conducive  to  the  highest 
ess  honor  marriage,  and  niake 
the  masses  of  men.  Not  so 
It  puts  no  honor  upon  the 
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Two  general  precepls  of  Buddhism  will  suf. 
fice  to  show  Ihe  discount  which  it  puts  upon 
woman.  First,  Gautama  taught  that,  although 
she  could  enter  upon  a  bolv  lite  as  a  nun,  she 
could  not  attain  Mrvana  without   first  being 
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born  as  a,  mnn  ;  and.  Becond.  it  iras  held  tlint 
altboiiglk  H  iloiliaiiC  in  liis  pre-esistent  liifs 
inigbt  be  u  wolf,  a  snipe,  or  ft  (cog,  lie  conlU 
aaver  becoiuu  ti  woman.  Quite  in  aucoid  wilh 
these  ideas,  the  female  sex  liua  remained  in  gen- 
eral degradation  ID  nil  Bud<lList  lands. 

Tlie  fact  that  a  low  ^rado  of  morality  exists 
in  countries  wholly  nudi^r  the  influence  of  this 
system,  that  protltRimy  is  unbridled  in  Mon- 
golia, that  thousands  of  children  were  sold  for 
prostitation  in  Japan,  that  the  vile  cnatom  of 
polyandry  prevails  unchecked  in  Tibet,  will 
doubtless  be  set  down  to  otliEr  causes  by  Bnddh- 
ist  apolog'  B        h         e  turn  to  the  canon- 

ical book  m     ud  find  passages  so 

lila  that  h     e  not  dared  to  trans- 

late  them  es  can  be  accepted. 

The  Biah  p  tho  A'indeenlli  Cen- 

turi/  ot  J  8  d    ttention  to  the  fact 

that  the     ra  publishci's    of    the 

Pilakas   o    C  had        itted  some  portions 

which  we  te  y         .     He  did  not  com- 

plain that  the  omission  had  been  made,  but 
that  no  mention  was  made  of  the  fact — that  the 
English  readers  of  the  Sacred  Boohs  of  the  East 
were  left  to  suppose  that  the  culled  and  expur- 
gated version  of  the  Vinayana  there  given  wks  a 
fait  and  honest  representation  of  Buddhism  as  it 
really  was  and  is.  Pcofesaoi  Max  Miiller,  in  his 
introduction  to  the  first  volume  of  the  Saered 
Bnoks,  a  volume  relating  to  the  Upanishads, 
admits  that  some  things  in  Hindu  literatuie 
were  considered  nufit  for  the  English  transla- 
tion, but  such  notice  is  wantii^  in  Professor 
Otdenbei^'s  translation  of  the  Pitakas,  where 
especially  such  omissions  should  be  explained, 
since  Buddhism  par  excellence  is  paraded  as  a, 
model  of  purity.  Lest  we  may  seem  to  do  in- 
justice to  the  Buddhist  sacred  canon  of  Ceylon, 
it  should  be  said  that  the  omitted  passages  are 
not  positive  recommendations  of  vice — quite  the 
reverse  ;  but  the  very  prohibitions  defile  the 
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opinion  of  "  The  Biassed  One"  in  regard  to  every 
vice  and  crime  that  the  basest  imagination  could 
conceive  of.  Cases  were  stated  therefore  in 
which  monks  had  fallen  into  every  species  of 
sin.  The  minutiie,  the  sickening  details,  the 
prurient  particalurity  of  the  recitals  were  such 
that  the  Bishop  of  Colombo  concludes  that  the 
authors  mnst  have  transcended  the  possibilities 
of  actual  sin,  and  in  some  instances  drawn  upon 
ft  depraved  imagination  in  order  to  illustrate  the 
'Wisdom  of  the  Buddha. 

CorUrasls  viith  t'ftrisluiniiy.— Theroia  not  space 
1  a  brief  allusion  to  the  admixtures  of 
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nnity  is  judged. 

1.  Buddhism  contrasts  with  Christianity  in 
resppct  to  God,  The  one,  at  least  in  its  orig- 
inal form,  is  agnostic  if  not  atheistic,  and  there- 
fore  derives  do  motives   of  action  from  any 
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hishei  source  than  man  himself  or  some  blind 
law  of  moral  cause  and  effect.  The  otherniakea 
God  real,  personal,  and  supreme — ihe  soutee  of 
all  highest  iuapitaliou  and  help,  the  Author  of 
every  blessing  present  or  future,  the  Arbiter  of 
the  human  conscience,  and  the  Bewnrder  of  all 
who  seek  Him. 

2.  There  is  a  marked  contrast  wilh  respect  to 
the  Goui.  Buddhism  recognizes  no  permanent 
entity  or  ego.  There  is  only  a  transient  inter- 
action of  physical  properties  and  men  tftl  powers. 
At  death  only  the  Karma,  or  the  good  or  evil 
desert  remains.  Christianity  recognizes  the 
soul  OS  created  in  the  image  of  God,  as  con- 
scious and  spiritual,  a  distinct  and  permanent 
being,  destined  to  live  hereafttr,  and  capable  of 
loving  God  and  enjoying  Him  forever. 

3.  While  Christianity  represents  sin  as  an 
offence  against  God  and  centres  in  Him  tho 
bond  of  all  moral  obligation.  Buddhism  sees 
only  a  personal  inconvenience,  an  accumulation 
of  consequences.  The  motive  even  in  benevo- 
lent action  is  utterly  selfish,  as  it  aims  at  merit. 
Thus  when  the  pre-eiistent  Buddha  gave  his 
children  to  be  devoured  by  a  demon,  as  stated 
above,  he  thought  not  of  their  suffering  or  of 
his  wrong  toward  Ihem,  but  only  of  his  own 
great  metit.  All  laws  of  moral  right  and  wrong 
seem  distorted  by  such  a  conception, 

4.  Buddhism  has  no  Saviour.  When  Sir  Ed- 
win Arnold  represents  him  as  coming  to  save 
Ihe  world,  he  simply  reads  into  Buddhism  his 
own  conceptions  borrowed  from  the  New  Testa- 
ment and  his  Christian  training.  Buddha  re- 
lied wholly  on  himself,  and  he  taught  all  men 
to  do  the  same.  Jn  later  ages  Buddhists  in 
various  lands  have  expressed  a  felt  want  of  hu- 
manity by  adopting  various  types  of  gwosi  the- 
ism, and  have  conceived  of  supernatural  beings 
as  divine  helpers,  but  they  have  so  far  departed 
from  real  Buddhism.  The  term  salvation  is 
wholly  out  of  place  in  such  a  system,  while,  on 
Ihe  other  hand,  Christianity  is  in  its  whole  aim 
and  its  whole  nature  a  system  of  divine  redemp- 
tion from  sin  and  death. 

.5,  Buddhism  has  shown  itself  incapable  of 
regenerating  society.  Jt  was  founded  by  one 
who  had  turned  his  back  on  all  social  life.  It 
was  very  natural  that  the  system  should  dis- 
count woman  and  the  home,  for  its  author  was 
an  ascetic,  and  the  monastic  spirit  pervades  alt 
his  teachii^s.  Homelessness,  mendicancy, 
suppression  of  all  social  and  domestic  instincts, 
destruction  of  love  and  desire,  even  the  desire 
of  future  life,  silence  as  of  "  a  broken  gong," 
and  "  solitude  as  of  a  rhinoceros" — these  were 
the  goal  of  the  true  Buddhist. 

6    Buddhism    is    a    system    of    pessimism, 

CI      lianily  a  revelation  of  cheerful  and   im- 

rt  I  hope.     Gautama  aimed  at"  the  death  of 

I    ths."     Christ  brought  life  and  immortality 

t    If  . 

The    whole    assumption     upon    which    the 

(     at  Benunciation"  was  made  to  rest  is  that 

th       niverse  is  out  of  order,  that  all  life  is  a 

1     d  u,  that  there  is  no  benevolent  creatotship, 

k  nd  providence,  and  no  salvation.     Who- 

may  have  been  responsible  for  such  a  world, 

t        ne  of  universal  misery  and  distress.     Man 

d  beast  make  common  cause  against  it,  and 
Buddha  is  the  one  great  sympathizer.  When 
he  preached  at  Kapilavastn  before  his  father's 
court  the  whole  animal  creation  was  there. 


it  llt»  in  ]«i 
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It  appears  to  bava  been  a  grand  indignatJoa 
jncetiiiir  of  man  and  beast,  the  first  and  broad- 
est of  Comaiuoist  gatherings,  at  whiuh  Buddha 
voiced  the  common  protest  against  tlie  order  of 
nature,  and  pointed  out  the  way  of  escape  from 
tbe  sad  nexus  of  existenue.     All 

"  took  the  promlia  of  his  oi  teons  f  peech, 
80  thadliL-lMiYQiiprlgODBa  id  tbe  shape  oFape, 
Tiger  or  daer,  eha^edbear.  Jackal  or  wolf, 
Foul  reeding  kita,  peuli^il  dova  or  peacock  gemmed, 
Squat  toad  or  speckled  terpent,  lizard,  bat, 
Yea.  or  ash  faDnlnic  tbe  river  waves. 
Launched  meekly  at  tbe  aklrte  of  brotberkood, 
Wlih  msn  Willi  halh  lexs  Innocence  Ihan  thete  : 

Wbil^t  Buddha  epoke  ibeee  (bii.ge  before  tlie  king." 

There  was  no  meution  o£  Bin,  but  only  o£  uni- 
versal misfortune  1 

lu  contrast  with  the  deep  shadows  ot  a  brood- 
ing and  all-embiaciug  pessimism  Jike  this,  we 
need  only  to  hint  at  thai  glow  of  hope  and  joy 
with  which  the  Sun.  oE  Bighteousnesis  has 
flooded  the  world,  the  fatherly  love  and  com- 
passion with  which  the  Old  T  t  m  t  and  th 
New  are  replete,  the  divine^l  f  1  mpt 
the  great  sacrifice,  the  snperab  d  g  g  ce 
the  brotherhood  of  man,  and  th  1  f  11 

ahip  with  tiod. 

Buciioi*  Arre§,  capital  f  tl  A  t^  t 
Kepublic,  on  tbe  Itio  de  la  PI  ta  18  ml 
from  the  sea.     Neit  to  Rio  de  I  It 

all  respects,  the  most  iraporte  t  S     th 

America,  it  differs  little  in  it  h  nu.  (r 
American  and  European  seaboard     t  P  p 

lation,  177,787  (?),  composed  1  1^  ly  f  E 
peans.  Mission  station  of  th  'M  th  i  t  Ei 
copal  Church  {Sorth).  U.  S.  A     2  ar 

130  church -members,  7  school     5  0      h  lars 

Buelii  Version.— In  th  1  g  1  d  f 
C  1  b  d"  lects  prev    i      f      b    h  tl 

B  gh  ng    B      tlia  ifeilaj  1     g     g 

p  k        h    m  In  1840  th    R       DBF 

h         ssion  Hon        t  B  tt    da 

s,  and  aft     h        g    t  d    d 
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Bu  ga     a  untry  of  th    E  ll       P 

m   Europe,    b       d  d  1 

rt  R     m      a,  on  the        t  bj  th     Bl    k 

S  V  European  Turkej  .  and  on 

b  It  is  divided  by  the  Balkan 

M  parts  :  Bulgaria  Proper  on 

h  h  b.  Bulgaria  or  Eastern  Bou- 

rn h  of  that  range.     Area  of  the 

whole,  37,8li0  square  miles, 

Pht/slcal  Characteristics.  —  Except 
along  the  Balkan  Mountains,  which  traverse 
the  whole  principality  from  east  to  west,  the 
country  is  a  vast  plain.  That  on  the  north  up 
to  the  border  of  the  Danube  is  rather  low,  while 
Eastern  Roumeiia  is  high.  The  soil  is  fertile, 
producing  fine  wheat,  which  is  exported  in 
large  quantities.  There  are  numetons  vine- 
yards, where  a  good  quahty  ot  wine  is  made, 
and  tobacco  and  silk  are  also  cultivated.  South 
Bulgaria  is  famous  for  its  attar  of  roses,  which 
is  made  there  in  large  qnantities. 

The  olimat«  is  temperate.      Tbe  plains  are 
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r,  and  along  the  Danube  there  is 
a  good  deal  of  malaria,  but  the  highlandK  are 
very  bealihy.  The  higher  mountains  Lave 
snow  on  their  peaks  the  greater  part  of  the  year. 
I'OHUlatioH.—'She  census  of  188M  gives  a 
total  of  3,154  Tii,  of  which  2.326.25U  are  Bul- 
garians, G07,310  Turks,  58.338  Greeks,  23,al6 
Jews,  60,291  gypsies,  1,069  Russians,  4,6911  Ser- 
vians and  other  Slavs. 

For  special  statements  see  articles  on  these 
different  races.  It  is  sufHcient  to  say  here  that 
the  Turks  are  only  to  a  very  limited  extent  of 
the  Turkish  or  Ottoman  race.  In  the  region  of 
Varna  and  bordering  on  the  Dobrudja  (tbe  sec- 
tion of  Boumania  between  the  Danube  and  the 
Block  Sea)  there  are  a  number  of  Tartars  of  the 
Nogai  tribe,  but  those  classed  as  Turks  are  al- 
most entirely  Slavs  in  race,  who  have  accepted 
Muhammedonism.  The  Turks  proper  havd 
almost  entirely  disappeared  from  Bulgaria,  and 
are  rapidly  leaving  European  Turkey  altogether. 
The  Bulgarians  are  a  thick-set,  sturdy  race, 
m  f  sting  very  plainly  the  general  character- 
t  f  the  Slavs.  They  are  agricnlttiral  rather 
th       mercantile  in  their  taste  and  habits,  are 

h        terized  less  by  brilliancy  than  by  a  quiet. 

t    dy  persistence  that  holds  its  own  way  re- 
g    dl  ss  of  diflicult3' andoppositi 
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than  the  shrewdest  diplomatic  i 

th  quality  that  has  enabled  them  to  with- 
d  the  infiuencea  brought  to  bear  by  Russia 

d  n  tbe  other  European  powers,  and  has 
m  1  them  a  very  potent  element  in  the  East- 
Q  estion. 

U  torn  of  the  Bulgarians.— The  Bul- 
g  are  the  descendants  of  the  Slar's,  who 

h  b  ted  tbe  Balkan  Peninsula  in  the  sevtntb 
t  .  It  is  not  precisely  known  at  what 
t  m  bese  Slavs  settled  themselves  in  these  tc- 
g  but  their  immigrations  were  slow  and 

grad  al,  and  must  have  lasted  for  a  conaider- 
bl  t  me-  According  to  the  evidence  furnished 
Vy  Bjzantine  historians  these  immigrations  go 
b    k  to  the  third  or  fourth  century,  and   tlie 

fl  oE  the  Slavs  was  so  great  that  their  settlo- 
m  ts  extended  from  the  Danube  far  down  into 
Alb  a,  Epirus,  Thessaly,  and  even  Greece. 
G  g  phical  names  of  mountains,  rivers,  lakes, 
11  1;  .  etc.,  still  testify  to  this  fact.  In  the 
}  C  9  A.D.  a  horde  of  Bulgars  or  Bulgarians, 
com  g  from  the  borders  of  the  river  Volga  in 
R  la  crossed  over  the  Danube,  conquered 
tb  SI  vie  tribes  or  communities  in  the  ancient 
Mce  (the  modern  Cobrudja),  in  the  northeast- 
ner  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula,  and  laid 
tbe  foundations  of  a  Bulgarian  kingdom.  These 
Bulgars  ■were  a  non-Slavic  race  ;  according  to 
some  they  were  of  Finnish  or  Turanian  origin. 
Though  small  in  number  they  were  warlike  in 
spirit,  and  they  easily  and  quickly  extended 
their  dominion  over  the  remainii^  Slavic  com- 
munities of  the  Peninsula,  which  were  probably 
independent  or  semi -independent  of  each  other, 
and  merging  with  these  Slavs,  they  were  soon 
amalgamated  with  them,  ceasing  thus  to  exist 
as  a  separate  nation,  but  leaving  their  name  as 
tbe  national  appellation  of  those  whom  they 
had  conquered. 

So.  while  the  modem  Bulgarian  bears  the 
name  ot  a  non-Slavic  race,  be  is  a  Slav  by  blood. 
A  parallel  case  in  history  we  find  in  France, 
where  the  Franks,  a  Teutonic  tribe,  subdued  the 
country,  left  their  name  upon  their  subjects, 
but  disappeared  as  a  nation.     The  history  of 
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tliB  Bulgariniia  np  to  the  second  linlf  of  Via 
math  oentuij'  is  neither  vei-y  certiiiii  nor  veiy 
interesting  ;  it  is  a  history  of  comitiint  uartars 
with  Bf^autiuui  for  the  exteasigu  of  territury, 
or  for  repeliiog  attacks  directed  ujjaiiist  the  io- 
depeadaiice  of  tlie  uetrt;  estiililii^hod  kingdom. 
In  the  seooad  biilf  of  the  aiutli  oentary  (HliU-Gl) 
CtirUtiauity  was  latroUaced  in  Bulgnrift,  and 
with  it  nu  itlplinbet  was  formed  aad  the  Scrip- 
tures were  translated. 

Tiiis  wii9  doe  to  SS.  Cjril  and  Methodius, 
who  »re  honored  even  to  this  day  as  patron 
saints  by  the  Bulgarirta  Church.  (See  article 
Slavs.)  It  is  liiiTiIly  to  be  supposed  tliat  the 
BalgLiriana  became  all  of  a  sndUea  a  thorouglily 
Chriatiiin  nrtiion,  and  entirely  forsook  tlieir 
heiitheaidli  aad  idolatroas  notions  and  customs  ; 
but  the  inirodnotEou  of  ClirjstiauJt}'  and  the 
formation  o(  an  alphabet  opened  the  way  to 
literature  and  pr  jgrssy  among  them.  The  reign 
ot  King  Simeon  {8M8-9-27),  reuoivatd  as  it  is  for 
the  material  and  territorittl  nggrnudizeuieut  of 
the  Baigarian  Kingdom,  is  otili  more  so  lor  the 
literary  activity  by  wUich  it  »as  chatuoteiized 
While  the  other  Slario  nations  were  stili  linger 
ing  in  darlrneus  and  harbarlsm,  the  Bnlgarian^ 
developed  a  literature  which  paased  from  them 
among  the  other  SUivs.  and  serred  as  the  fo  in 
djitioQ  of  their  literatures.  The  various  ancient 
m^inusoripts  found  in  Russia.  Servia.  and  other 
Slavic  countries  bear  witness  to  the  prevailing 
and  educating  induence  of  the  ancient  Bui 
garian  literature. 

This  literature  bore  almost  exclusively  a  re 
ligious,  pious,  and  ecclesiastical  char^tter  ac 
cording  to  the  enigeucies  of  the  circamstanoes 
and  aocordiog  to  the  character  of  the  Bjzintine 
literature  at  that  time,  which  tlie  Bulgarians 
liad  for  their  model  and  n-hich  they  a  sidu 
oii><ly  and  almost  blindly  translated  or  imitated. 
The  predominating  works,  aside  from  the  Scrip, 
tures  and  the  liturgical  books,  were  lives  ot 
saints,  discourses  or  homilies  of  some  of  the 
fathers  of  the  Eastern  Church,  chronicles,  ro- 
mances, semi- mythological  histories  of  famous 
men  like  AlesAnder  the  Great,  Solomon,  etc. 
Side  by  side  with  this  literature,  however,  there 
arose  in  the  Qrst  half  of  the  t.nlh  century  an. 
other  literature  called  apocryphal  or  false,  which 
seems  to  have  taken  a  firmer  and  deeper  hold 
of  the  minds  of  the  newly  converted  Bulgarians, 
and  the  originators  of  which  were  the  Bogomils. 
The  BigomiU  were  a  sect  halt  Manichieitn  and 
half  Mij^alian  in  their  tenets,  who  held  to  the 
-dunli^tic  principle  of  light  and  darkness,  or 
good  and  evil.  They  rejected  almost  the  whole 
o(  (he  Old  Testament  as  being  the  work  of  the 
evil  one.  recsgnized  no  ecclesiastical  hierarchy, 
condemned  the  worship  of  images,  explained 
in  a  fanciful  and  symbolical  manner  the  incar- 
nation, the  life,  the  sniferingn,  the  death,  and 
the  resurrection  of  Christ,  and  drew  their  no- 
tions and  tenets  mostly  from  the  apocryphal 
-gospels  and  other  spurious  and  uncanonicut 
writings  of  the  New  Testament.  While  it  is  a 
matter  of  pure  speculation  and  conjecture  as  to 
how  much  of  the  former  heathenish  notions  of 
(he  B  ilgarians  has  entered  into  and  been  em- 
bodied rt'ith  this  sect,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  many  of  the  current  beliefs,  half  Christian 
and  half  pa^n,  which  still  subsist  among  the 
fommon  mass  of  the  Buljjarian  people  of  to-day. 
Are  to  be  traced  to  this  sect,  thus  showing  its 
wide  extent  and  the  deep  root  it  hod  taken  in  the 
:)opiilar  mind.     Its  influence,  however,  was  not 


limited  to  Bulgaria  and  the  Bulgarians,  but  it 
spread  also  into  Bosnia,  Herzcgoviun,  Servia, 
Byzantium,  and  even  into  France,  where  it  gave 
rise  to  the  sect  of  the  Catltum  ot  AilAyenaes. 

The  reign  of  Simeon,  which  had  raised  Bul- 
garia to  military  and  literary  glory,  was  fullowed 
by  a  period  of  decline.  Under  his  sou  and  buc- 
cesBor,  Peter  I0a7-(i8).  the  kingdom  politically  as 
wellasliterarjly  begun  to  sint  and  it  was  during 
this  period  thac  momisticism  was  introduced  into 
Bulgaria.  St.  John  of  Eilo,  to  whose  memory 
the  well-kuowu  Itilo  monastery  in  Bulgaria  is 
dedicated,  being  the  first  Bulgarian  who  took 
the  monastio  lowa  and  devoted  himself  to  a 
life  of  asceticism.  In  1018  the  Bulgarian  King- 
dom fell  under  the  dominion  of  Byzantium,  and 
remained  a  province  of  the  Byzantine  Empire 
till  1186,  when  it  regained  its  independence. 
This  second  kingdom  lasted  nutil  130»,  when  it 
was  overliirowu  by  the  Turks  and  Bulgaria  be- 
came a  Turkish  iii\)vinee.  In  losing  their  po- 
litical independence  the  Bulgarians  lost  also 
their  ecclesiastical  hierarchy  by  the  abolition  ot 
Iheir  patriarchate  and  the  incorporation  of  its 
dioceses  mth  tlie  Greek  Patriarchate  of  Con- 
stantinople In  the  second  half  of  the  eigh- 
teenth (,etitnr\  1TG7)  the  teuiainiug  archhlshop- 
no  of  Uehrida  in  Macedonia,  was  likewise 
a1  ullshed  and  thus  the  whole  Bulgarian  nation 
\  as  put  under  the  spiritnal  Junsiliction  of  the 
Ureek  Patriarch  and  his  bishops. 

rhe  periol  of  tlie  Turkish  rule  in  Bulgaria  is 
completely  dark  as  .all  literary  activity  and 
national  leielopment  ceased.  Oppressed  po- 
litically ly  the  Turks  and  spiritually  by  the 
Greek  blahops  who  sought  to  Hellenize  the 
li  ilgarians  bj  proscribing,  the  Slavic  language 
from  the  churches  and  the  Bulgarian  from  the 
Bi^honls  the  B  il^rian  nation  seemed  destined 
to  oblivion.  But  in  the  beginning  of  the  pres- 
ent centurj'  a  national  movement  for  the  awaken- 
ing of  the  peo|ile  was  seton  foot,  which  reached 
its  culminating  point  in  the  so-called  "  Bul- 
garian Church  Question."  This  question,  be- 
gun in  ISoS,  related  to  the  re-e>jtahlishment  of 
a  Bulgarian  national  church  with  a  national 
hierarchy,  which  was  at  length  granted  under 
the  name  of  "  Bulgarian  Exarchate"  by  nn  im- 
perial firman  Ideuree)  in  1H70.  The  clauses  of 
this  firman  have  not  yet  been  fully  executed, 
so  that  Macedonia,  where  the  Bulgarian  ele- 
ment forms  the  bulk  of  the  Christian  popula- 
tion, is  still  deprived  of  Bulgarian  bishops. 
By  the  late  Rnsso- Turkish  War  (1877-78)  a  Bui- 
gariiin  principality  was  formed  and  sanctioned 
by  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  (1878),  consisting  of 
the  Bulgni'ia  Proper  of  the  maps,  between  ihe 
Balkan  Mountains  and  the  Danube.  But  in 
1885  the  autonomous  i)rovince  created  by  the 
above-mentioned  treaty  south  of  the  Balkans, 
under  the  fictitious  name  ot  "Eastern  Bou- 
melia,"  was  united  to  the  principality. 

The  total  nuinl>cr  o£  the  Bulgarians  probably 
does  not  surpass  fmir  millions,  and  they  form 
the  bulk  of  the  population  in  the  principality 
of  Bulgaria,  in  the  remaining  possessions  of 
Turkey  in  Thrace,  and  in  Macedonia.  Bul- 
garian colbnies  are  found  also  in  lionmania  and 
especially  in  Biissarabia.  Accordinglo  the  cen- 
sus for  1888  the  total  population  of  the  Bulga- 
rian principality  nnmbered  3,154.375  inhabi- 
tants, distributed  as  follows  :  Bnlgarinns,  2.Z2S,- 
306  ;  Turks,  607,374  ;  Greek.s.  58  325! ;  Arme- 
nians, Jews,  gypsies,  etc.,  162-373.  Out  of 
.  .,.  „.^  .    ^ij^  i_33i_4e3  are  put  down  ai 
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■'  Vlikrak."  while  out  of  1,549, "fSG  women  only 
63,777  ace  marked  ■■  lUerute."  ThK  establis.!. 
meat  of  schouls  and  the  spread  of  eduontiou  so 
eoyoily  puniued  at  tliu  pteaent  laoiueut  bj  both 
the  goveruwent  nnd  the  people  of  Lnlgana 
will,  however,  remedy  in  the  near  futnre  this 
lamentable  fact. 

The  BaJgariuna  belong  to  the  Orthodox  or 
Eastern  branch  of  the  ChtiBtiaa  Church  Their 
spiritaal  liead  is  the  Exaroh,  who  resides  lu 
CoQstuatinopIe  and  has  the  juri&dii^tion  over 
the  &Te  archbishoprics  into  which  Balgana  is 
divided.  There  are  about  50.0110  Catholic  Bui 
garians  kuowa  under  the  name  of  FaUilq/  'i  s 
or  Paulicians,  6.000  or  more  Protestants  and 
about  200,000  Mussulman  Bulgarians  called 
Pomaks,  who  speak  the  Bulgarian  language  and 
have  retained  a  great  many  of  the  popnlar  hab 
its  and  customs  of  the  Bulgarians  The  Ian 
gnage  n^jed  in  the  church  service  is  the  so 
vailed  "Church  Slavonic,"  which  is  almost 
wholly  unintelligible  to  the  common  mass  of 
the  people.  The  clergj',  as  a  rule  are  igno 
rant,  and  their  education  does  not  extend  much 
beyond  a  perfunctory  reading  ot  Ihe  services 
and  ptiiyers  in  the  church,  Tv,a  seminaries 
have  been  established  for  the  edii<.atiDn  and 
upbuilding  of  a  clergy,  but  so  far  llieir  influ- 
ence has  not  been  remarkable.  It  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  then,  that  the  religious  ooudition 
ot  the  people  i^  not  very  high  and  that  for  the 
groi  t  1  '   '  '  .... 
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fantj,  and  although  a  few  productions  of  inde- 
pendent research  aad  literary  activity  have  ap- 
peared, most  of  the  literature  consists  of  trans- 
lations from  fjreign  literatures,  or  imitations 
ot  foreign  works. 

•HlSniOH  fyoric, — The  Srst  missionary  so- 
ciety to  oi^aniza  special  work  for  the  Bulga- 
rians WAS  that  of  the  Methodist  Episeopul  Church 
(North),  U.  S.  A.  (q.v.),  which  sent  out  its  first 
missionacies  in  1857  to  occupy  the  territory 
north  of  the  Balkans.  This  has  from  that 
time  been  worked  by  that  societ.v,  with  its 
stations  at  Shnmla,  Varna,  Tirnova  (Ihe  old 
capital  of  Bulgaria),  Kastchuk,  Sistot,  and 
Loftcha. 

The  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  (q. v.),  from  its  stations 
at  Constantinople  and  Adrianople,  had  looked 
toward  the  same  work,  soon  after  commenced 
it,  and  have  carried  it  on  with  stations  at 
Sophia  (the  present  capital)  and  Samakov,  in 
BulRaria  Proper,  Eskizagra  and  Philippopolis, 
in  South  Bulgaria  or  Eistern  Boumelia,  and 
Uonastir  in  Alacedonia. 
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Of  late  years  there  has  been  formed  a  Bul- 
garian Evangelical  Alliance,  which  carries  on 
the  noik  in  i^ophia  and  some  other  stations,  in 
cordial  synipalhy  and  co-operntion  with  the 
misaionariea.  but  with  (he  elfoii  to  develop  the 
oggressne  Christian  spirit  among  the  Bulgariau 
ihurLlies.  At  Philip  pope,  lis  there  is  also  a 
stnool  carried  on  by  an  American  lady,  Mrs. 
Mumfurd,  independently  of  the  mission. 

Bible  work  is  carried  on  by  the  British  and 
foreign  Bible  Society  north  of  the  Balkans  and 
the  American  Bible  Society  south, 

Bulgarian  Version.— The  Authorized 
^  ersion  of  the  Bible  for  the  whole  Slavonic 
rate  la  the  Bible  translated  by  Cyrillns  and 
Methodius  in  the  middle  ot  the  ninth  centui-y, 
and  nritten  in  the  so-called  ecclesiastical  or 
nncieut  Bulgarian,  lu  modem  Enlgarian  a 
tianslation  of  the  Gospel  of  Matthew,  prepared 
by  the  archimandrite  Theodosius,  was  published 
in  1823  at  St.  Petersburg.  A  tianslation  of  the 
New  Testament  made  by  Sapounoff,  under  the 
Lare  of  Mr.  Barker,  agent  of  the  British  and 
Foreif,n  Bible  Society,  wos  published  at  Smyrna 
in  IblO  About  the  same  time  Mr,  Constantine 
Photinoff.  who  bad  translated  Ihe  Old  Testa- 
ment died  just  as  he  was  about  to  revise  it 
with  Dr  E.  Biggs,  of  the  American  Board, 
The  language  itselE,  however,  gradually  under- 
-vvent  a  considerable  change.  The  need  of  a 
revision  became  more  apparent,  and  Dr.  Kiggs, 
aided  by  two  Bulgarian  scholars  and  the  Itev, 
Dr.  A.  L.  Long,  of  the  American  Methodist  Mis- 
sion, betook  lumselt  to  the  revision,  and  the  en- 
tire Bible  was  issued  at  Constantinople  in  18(14 
The  Now  Testament,  having  formerly  been  made 
in  the  Western  dialect,  was  issued  by  Messrs 
Itiggs  and  Long,  in  18G5,  in  the  Eastern  dm 
leot,  in  two  editions,  one  of  10.000  copies  (3amo], 
at  the  joint  expense  ot  the  British  and  Foreign 
and  Americau  Bible  societies,  and  auolher,  with 
refeienoes,  of  5,000  copies  (12mo),  at  the  sole 
eipense  of  the  British  Society.  In  1874  a  new 
slightly  revised  edition  of  the  Bulgarian  Bible, 
in  one  volume,  under  the  editorship  of  Dr. 
liiggs  was  published  at  Constantinople.  The 
coicectioOB  introduced  were  made  with  a  view 
of  making  the  whole  work  uniform  in  style  and 
phraseology. 

This  has  been  followed  by  still  another  edi- 
tion (pocket)  now  (1890}  going  through  the 
press  at  Constantinople  under  the  auspices  of 
the  American  Bible  Society.  That  society  has 
also  issued  editions  ot  the  Slavic  and  Bulgarian 
New  Testaments  in  parallel  pages  for  use  in  the 
churches. 

(■Specimen  verst.     John  3  ;  16.) 

SamoTO  Eon  TOji;o3b  B^jjiofiii  CBtTi— 

■r£,mpTO  A^Ao  CuMa  CBoero  ejHHOpo^tna- 

ro,  3a  ja  hb  noruae  bcakoB  koHto  Btpy- 

Ba  Bi  Hero,  no  da  mia  xiiBon  sibuea^ 

Bullom  Ver§lon.— The  Bullom,  which 
belongs  to  the  negro  group  of  African  lan- 
guages, is  spoken  about  Sierra  Leone,  on  the 
Western  Coast  of  Africa.  A  translation  of  the 
Gospel  ot  Matthew  into  this  dialect  was  made 
by  the  Rev.  G.  K.  Nylander,  ot  the  Church 
Missionary  Society,  and  published  by  the  Brit- 
ish and  Foreign  Bible  Society  at  Loudon  in 
1815. 
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(ijieeimen  verse.     Matt.  5  :  16.) 
Ktunhy  fcaiidirr  an  treke  nnlah  ebotl,  leh 
nghs  Dgha  keh  mpaot  no  nkeleng,  du  ItuUHb 
pl^pali  no,  woniiri  cheh  ko  ke  foy. 

Bunda,  or  Dlbuiiila,  or  KUnbunilu. 

— TUis  naiiie  ia  given  tu  llie  limguaBe  of  an  \\o- 
civilized  tribe  in  the  province  o£  Aosola,  Went 
Africii,  for  nhoni  a,  portion  of  tlie  New  Testn. 
ment  bus  been  recently  prepared  tinder  the 
auspices  ot  the  Britisli  auil  Foreign  Bible 
Society. 

Bungabondar,  a  ton-n  on  the  eastern 
plateau  ot  Snniatra,  East  Indies.  A  mission 
station  ot  the  Rhenish  Missionfiry  Society,  In 
1884,  120  Mohammedans  were  baptized  on  one 
day.     One  missionary  and  wife,  415  communi- 

Burbanpur,  Nimar,  Central  Piovince, 
British  India,  has  an  independent  mission  since 
1B82  on  the  Tapti. 

Burhec,  or  Barhec,  a  town  in  tlie  Jabal- 
pur  District,  Central  Provinces.  India.  Mission 
station  of  the  Goasuer  Missionary  Society. 

Buriat,  a  dialect  of  the  Mongolian  (•}..¥.]. 

Burkujaniia,  on  the  west  coast  of  York 
Peninsula.  South  Australia.  A  prosperous 
HerraannsbnrR  station,  founded  In  1865. 

Burma. — Within  thepast  seventy- five  years 
the  political  mnp  of  Southeastern  Asia,  and 
especially  ot  tliu-t  part  of  it  lying  between 
Tibet  and  Yunnan  on  the  north  and  the  Bay 
of  Bengal  on  the  sontli,  eastern  Bengal  on  tlie 
west  and  the  Mekong  River  on  the  east  has 
been  materially  changed  three  times.  In  1S20 
the  emperor  of  Burma,  who  styled  himself 
"  Lord  of  the  White  Elephant"  and  a  vanetj 
of  other  titles,  claimed  dominion  over  all  the 
tribes  of  Burma  Proper  as  well  as  over  Chit 
tagong,  Arakan,  and  the  TenasHerim  provinces 
including  a  large  part  of  the  Malayan  Penin 
snla.  Hia  sway  over  many  of  the  independent 
hill  tribes  was  hardly  more  than  nominal  but 
over  the  Bnrmans,  the  Karens  of  Lower  Burma 
and  the  tribes  of  Arakan  and  Chitlogong  it  vos 
cruel  and  despotic  in  the  extreme.  In  liis  ar. 
rogance  he  demanded  that  the  East  India  Gov- 
ernment should  give  np  Eastern  Bengal  to  liim, 
and  that  all  Europeans  should  leave  the  coun. 
try.  This  led  to  the  war  of  1824-2G.  in  which 
the  British  army  advanced  to  Yandabo.  on  the 
Irawadi.  within  40  miles  of  hia  capital,  and  he 
wita  glad  to  make  peace  by  the  payment  of 
$5,00«,000  indemnity  and  the  cession  of  Cbit- 
t^ong,  Arakan,  and  the  Tenasserini  provinces, 
including  the  fine  port  ot  Moulmein.  This  re- 
duced the  Burtnan  Empire  to  Burma  Proper, 
and  left  it  with  one  great  seaport  and  the  iial- 
leys  of  the  Irawadi  f^itang  and  Salwen  in  its 
possession.  This 
and,    if    well    gov  m 

powerful   kingdom  B 

were  boastful,  bloo  ra 

repndiating   former  mm 

Biicli  outrages  that 

inevitable,    and,    in  m 

them.     In   this  wa 

months,   the  large,  P  gi 

passed   into   British 
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in  history  of  the  American  Baptist  Missionary 
Union),  us  well  as  many  smaller  toivns,  and 
was  much  the  most  fertile  portion  of  the  coun- 
try Again  the  map  changed,  r.n.d  while  Arnkiiti 
and  ClllUagoug  bad  been  organiieil  as  British 
provinces,  Pegu,  the  Tenasseriui  provinces,  and 
nil  of  Lower  Burma  as  far  north  as  the  aoih 
degree  of  north  latitude  became  British  Burma. 
The  Burmnn  kings  hud  now  left  less  than  half 
of  their  ociginal  terrilorj',  and  their  revenues 
were  greatly  diminished  ;  but  they  were  as  ar- 
rogant and  bloodthirsly  as  before,  and  ou  the 
secession  of  Thibaw  in  1S78,  there  were  new 
complications.  Tbibaw  was  a  monster  in 
human  form,  and,  disliking  the  English,  he  de- 
voted what  intellect  he  possessed  to  provoking 
them  to  a  third  war  by  every  nieaiia  in  his 
power.  In  this,  after  seven  years,  lie  finally 
succeeded.  On  November  7th,  1885,  TLibaw 
issued  a  proclamation  announcing  Lis  iDlenllon 
of  immediately  marching  forth  with  his  armies 
to  efface  these  heretic  barbarians  (the  English), 
and  to  conquer  and  annex  their  country.  On 
the  30tb  of  the  same  month  ha  was  a  prisoner 
in  the  hands  of  the  English  armj  ,  Mas  sent  to 
England,  and  a  few  weeks  later  the  Empire  of 
Burma  was  annexed  to  British  India,  and  the 
Burmese  mle  had  ceased  There  were  for 
about  two  years  some  portions  of  the  country 
infested  by  dacoits  or  hngands  but  in  1890  the 
whole  of  the  original  Burma,  including  Bnrma 
Proper,  the  Tenassenm  provinces  Arakan, 
Chittagong,  and  Shanland  ou  the  east  had  been 
consolidated  into  one  presidency  under  English 
rule.  At  present,  and  for  missionary  purposes, 
Burma  may  ha  considered  as  composed  of 
Upper  and  Lower  Burma,  Upper  Bnrma  com- 
prising the  late  kingdom  or  empire  of  Burma, 
an  1  Lower  Burma  all  that  portion  of  the  coun- 
try below  the  20th  degree  of  north  latitude,  as 
well  as  the  Tenasserim  provinces  and  the  pres- 
ent mission  stations  in  Arakan  and  Sban-laiid 
in  the  East.  The  mission  work  in  Arakan  will 
be  treated  under  that  title,  though  it  is  now  a 
part  of  the  presidency  of  Burma. 

Topography  and  Geography. — Burma 
IS  drained  by  three  great  rivers  and  their  nu- 
merous afflnenta  :  the  Irawadi,  with  a  great  and 
increasing  commerce,  about  1,400  miles  in 
length  from  its  sources  in  one  or  more  of  the 
great  lakes  in  the  lofty  Hinialayas,  and  navi- 
gable foe  1,000  miles  or  more  by  large  steamers  ; 
the  Sitang,  of  inferior  length,  and  having, 
at  certain  seasons  of  tide  and  southwest  winds, 
a  bori  at  its  iiioiitli,  which  renders  the  en- 
trance very  difiacult  ;  it  bears  on  its  bosom 
a  constantly  increasing  commerce,  steamers  ply- 
ing between  Baugoon,  Monlmein,  Thayet-myo, 
and  Tonngoo  ;  the  Salwen,  a  long  and  navig- 
able river,  rising  in  the  monntains  of  Yunnan, 
China,  and  pursuing  a  course  almost  parallel 
to  that  of  the  Irawadi  These  rivers  are  sepa- 
ses  by  ranges  ot  moun- 
to  6,000  feet  in  height, 
B  Bay  of  Bengal  or  the 
G  mountains  subside  into 

,  and  the  rivers  enter 
gn         y   many  mouths   (the 
nning  rich  and  extensive 
rv  oil,  but  often  covered 

icb  makes  the  climate 
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everywhere  and  largely  eiported  ;  wheat  and 
millet  in  the  higher  landH  ;  fruits  of  muny  kindij 
and  o£  great  eKoelleoce  ;  timber  of  the  best 
qualities,  that  of  the  teak  being  the  best  ship 
timber  known  ;  pelrolemn  oil  and  precious 
etones  in  great  variety,  the  inby  anil  emerald 
being  specially  Tuluable. 

The  beasts  of  prey  era  of  great  size  and  fe- 
rocity. The  elephants  of  Burma  attain  a  greater 
size  than  those  of  any  other  oouutry  in  the 
world.  The  lion,  tiger,  leopard.  o£  several 
species,  and  rhinoceros  are  bU  very  destruc- 
tive. The  baSalo  and  the  Brahminee  bull  ara 
trained,  as  are  many  of  the  elephantB,  a  b  t 
of  burden.  Horses  are  few  and  are  rar 
for  draught  purposes,  the  ox,  or  huSalo  tuk  n 
their  place.  The  rodent  tribes  exist  nag 
numbers  and  ara  great  pests,  often  de  ng 

the  rice  crop  in  lairge  districts.     They  o  n 

by    the    poorer    classes    in    times  of    f  m  n 
Pythons,  boas,  and  other  serpents,  and       p 
cially  venomous  snakes,  like  the  co6ro  d        lej 
io,   are   abundant.      Lizards   of    all   kind 
fonnd  every  where,  and,  destroying  many  n 
and    vermin,   are  accounted   friends   o     m  n 
The  birds   are   numerous   and   many  o      b  n 
beautiful.     The  insect  tribes  are  anno;  ng   nd 
many  oE  them  dangerous. 

In  a  country  five.siiths  of  which   is    n 
torrid   zone   and  so    abundantly   wate  h 

vegetation  is,  of  conrse,  ptofnse,  and  mu  h 
of  wonderful  beauty.  The  fiowers  are  unsur- 
passed in  elegance  and  fragrance.  The  forest 
trees  are  of  great  value.  Many  of  the  frnit 
trees  yield  delicious  fruits  and  others  possess 
esoellent  medioioal  qualities,  while  the  palms, 
bamboos,  and  climbing  ahrubs  have  their  mani- 
ijld  uses.  The  finny  tribes  and  shell  fish  are 
of  eieellent  quality,  and  furnish  large  supplies 
of  food  to  the  inhabitants  along  the  coasts  and 
livers.  Some  of  their  preparations  of  these 
would  hardly  be  palatable  to  us.  Among  these  is 
the  nga-pve,  a  compound  of  prawns,  fish,  fry, 
and  fish  refuse  pounded  up  after  decomposition 
has  commenced,  with  chillies,  garlic,  and  other 
condiments,  which  every  Burmese  considers  in- 
dispensable to  a  good  dinner,  and  which  is 
largely  prepared  for  the  markets.  Its  odor  is 
indesoribablj  offensive  to  those  whose  tastes 
have  not  been  cultivated  to  its  use. 

Burma  has  an  area  of  279,077  square  miles 
(abont  aqnal  to  that  of  the  New  England,  Mid- 
dle States,  and  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Uliuois). 
Its  population  is  variously  estimated  at  from 
8,000,000  to  15,000,000.  Except  in  Lower  (late 
British)  Burma  there  has  never  been  a  censua 
tnken.  and  even  now  an  enumeration  of  the 
hill  tribes,  approximating  to  accuracy,  would 
be  impossible.  The  population  of  British 
Burma,  in  1881 ,  was  3,736,771,  and  has  been 
Lirgely  increased  since  by  immigration  from 
India  and  China.  Perhaps  10  000  000  is  not  an 
overestimate  of  the  present  population  of 
Burma  Proper.  There  are  said  to  be  fort\  two 
dideront  races  in  Burma  but  they  are  mainly 
divisible  into  fonr  distinct  peoples  These 
are;  1.  The  Bnrmans  under  which  general 
name  are  included  the  Burmana  proper  the 
ruling  race,  and  the  Irakanese  2  The  Ta 
laings,  Taligns  or  Peguans  onie  the  lords  of  the 
country,  but  now  greatly  diminished  in  num- 
bers. 3.  The  Shans.  a  generally  nomadic  race, 
but  of  different  affinities,  as  Chinese,  Siamese, 
and  Burman  Shans.  Their  national  name  is 
Tai,     They  occupy  the  eastern  region  of  Burma, 


and  extend  into  Northern  Si  am  and  South- 
western China.  The  writers  who  are  best  ac- 
quainted with  them  say  that  there  are  5,000.000 
or  6,000.000  of  them.  They  are  independent, 
thougn  they  nominally  acknowledge  the  kin;; 
of  Burma  as  their  suzerain.  These  three  races 
are  all  Buddhists,  and  though  differing  in  lan- 
guage and  physical  characteristics,  are  all  de- 
voted to  the  worship  of  Gautama.  The  fourth 
lacB  are  the  Karens,  of  whom  there  are  mote 
than  thirty  tribes,  differing  in  many  respects 
from  each  other  in  language,  form,  and  habits, 
but  all  worshippers  of  nats  or  spirits,  and  prob- 
al  ly  motely  of  Aryan  origin.  The  Karens  of 
L  w  Burma  (the  lowland  tribes)  are  agricul- 
fishermen,  and  laborers  ;  some  of  them 
h  been  peons  or  slaves  of  the  Burmans  ; 
h  y  a  e  of  a  gentle  and  somewhat  timid  dis- 
p  n,  though  personally  bravo  ;  they  readily 

d  the  Gospel,  and  those  of  them  who 
w  ndei  Burmese   rule  bore   courageously 

b  ud  cruel  persecution  from  the  Burmana 

ake.     The  Sgau  Bind  Fwo  tribes,  which 
p    d  Pegu  and  the  Tenasserim  provinces, 
h        b  en  largely  converted  to  Christianity,  and 
h  rmed   many   Christian   villages.       The 

H  gh  d  tribes  of  Centra!  Burma,  the  Bghais, 
P  k  Gecko.  Toungthhs,  and  Red  Karens 
b  m  converts  at  a  later  date,  and  also 
g  nized  villages.  Of  all  these  there  ate 
ng  about  28.200  communicants,  and  an  ad- 
herent population  of  200.000.  Their  languages 
differ  so  much,  though  from  the  same  toot,  that 
the  missionaries  have  the  Scriptures  and  all 
other  books  tranalated  for  each. 

Beyond  these  are  the  hill  or  mountain  tribes, 
the  Karennees,  the  Eastern  and  Western  tribea 
(the  Eastern  the  wildest  and  physically  the 
finest  men).  The  Toui^thtls,  the  Set.hthas, 
and  the  Kemmees  do  not  seem  to  belong  with  the 
Karen  tribes,  but  may  be  allied  to  the  Arahan- 
ese.  Physically  they  resemble  the  Talaings  ; 
their  languages  are  written,  and  have  many  Fail 
words.  They  are  generally  Buddhists  (sea 
Buddhism),  but  with  some  traces  of  nat  or 
demon  worship.  The  Baptist  missionaries  and 
the  native  Karen  preachers  have  bestowed  some 
labor   on   the   Touugthus  and  Kemmees,  and 

Other  tribes  having  few  affinities  with  the  Ka- 
rens, yet,  like  them,  worshippingnats  or  demons 
from  motives  of  fear,  are  found  in  Northern 
Burma  and  along  the  Arakan  border,  and  since 
the  whole  o£  Burma  has  come  nuder  British  con- 
trol ara  moving  down  the  Irawadi,  in  the  vicinity 
of  Mandalay.  and  below  and  toward  Sandoway 
inArakan.  Thela^estand  bestknownoE  thesa 
tribes  are  the  Ch'ins  and  the  Kach'ins.  The 
latter  are  said  to  be  the  fiercest  and  most  war- 
like tribe  in  Burma,  No  Burman  soldier  dares 
to  set  foot  in  one  of  their  villi^es,  which  are 
always  situated  at  the  summit  of  high  hills. 
They  are  supposed  to  be  identical  with  Uie  Siiig- 
phoB  or  Singpaus  of  Assam,  let  these  rough 
and  fierce  men  are  yielding  in  considerable  num- 
bers to  the  powerof  the  Gospel,  and  the  Baptist 
missionaries  and  their  efficient  assistants  have 
gathered  several  churches  of  each  tribe. 

While  the  Burmese  kings  were  in  power, 
these  mountain  tribes  and  the  Shans  also, 
though  nominally  acknowledging  their  suze- 
rainty, only  paid  tribute  when  it  suited  their 
purpose  to  do  so.     As  against  the  Chinese  thej 

Erofesaed  to  be  subject  to  the  kings  of  Bnrma  ; 
ut  whenever  any  laige  tribute  or  any  levy  of 
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troofis  was  ilemainled  they  refuBed  it  and  re- 
tired to  their  mountain  fustneHBex,  'A'here  tbe 
Bntmiiu  soldiers  dated  not  follow  tiiem.  Witli 
several  of  these  tribes  war  was  their  normal  con- 
dition, and  in  default  of  any  others  to  l^lit, 
the  Lill  tribes  and  the  Khans  foaght  with  each 

It  was  to  such  a  conatry,  with  so  many  ad- 
Tantoges  of  climiite,  soil,  and  prodactiveness, 
ruled  ofer  by  the  inos;  despotic  o£  kings,  in- 
tolerant and  cruel  liuddliisls,  and  with  moru 
that)  forty  tribes  of  every  degree  of  savagery 
within  its  hoiiitdaries.  most  of  tham  hostile  to 
Baildhism  and  given  to  demon  worship,  that 
Protestant  Christinnity  came  in  the  first  two 
decades  of  the  present  century. 

Ikliseross  IN  UuBUA. 

1.  Prolesiant  .iUissions. — The  first  attempt  to 
plant  a  Protestant  mission  in  Burma  was  made 
at  Rangoon,   in   ISOT,   by  Messrs.   Chater  ami 
Mardon,   English   BaptiHts.     Felix   Carev     the 
eldest  son  of  Dr.  William  Carey  of  Sera    p 
joined  theiu  Si>ou  after,  bat  Mr,  Mardon  1  ft 
a  few  mouths,  and  Mr.  Chater  at   the       1    f 
four  years.     The  London   Missionary  boc    tj 
sent  two   roissioaaries,   Messrs.  Pritchett        I 
Brain,  to  Rangoon  in  1S08,  but  the  form     d     I 
soon  after  his  arrival,  and  the  latter  remo  ed 
a  year  to  Vizlgapatani,     Mr.  Chater  dan  g  h 
four  years'  stay   translated   Matthew's  G    pi 
into  Burmese,  which  was  printed  at  Sera    p 
Mr.  Carey  remained  till  1H14,  and  tlien,  h        g 
received  an  appointment  and   title  from  t1 
Burmese  emperor,   he  went  to  Avu,  th       tl 
Buiman  capital,  to  reside.     There  had  be 
attempt  at  missionary  work  e:(cept  this  t 
latiou  of  Matthew,  and  no  Burman  ha<]  h      d 
that  there  was  an  eternal  God.     Mr.  Carey 
siou  house  was  about  two  miles  oat  of  tb       ty 
Rangoon  was  at  that  time  a  miserable    1    ty 
town    with    8,000    or   10,000   inhabitant        h 
houses   being    built    with    bamboo    and    t    k 
planks,    with   thatched   roofs  ;    it   was      Im    t 
without   drainage,  and   intersected  by         11} 
creeks,  through  which  the  tide  flowed     t  h    h 
water.*     Its  only  importance  lay  in  th    f 
that  it  was  the  capital  of  a  rich  and  ex 
province,  governed  by  a  viceroy,  a  woongj 
official  of  the  highest  rank,  who  was       gr    t 
favorite  of  the  emperor,  Bhodau  Phra,  th    m     t 
bloodthirsty   and   brutal   tyrant  and  th    m     t 
bigoted  Buddhist  who  had  yet  sat  on  th    I 
man   throne.     The  viceroy  at  Rangoon  w       I 
most  as  brutal,  but  his  chief  wife  was  a 
able  woman,  well  disposed  toward  fore  f, 
and  possessing  great  influence  over  he    h 

On  July  13th,  1813,  Rev.  Adoniram  J  1 
and  wife  arrived  at  Rangoon  to  open  a  Pro 
taut  Baptist  mission  there.  For  the  c  m 
stances  which  led  them  to  engage  in  missionary- 
work  at  this  time  and  in  this  place  see  Ameri- 
can Baptist  Missionary  Union,  and  for  the  per- 
sonal experiences,  sufferings,  and  persecutions 
endured  by  this  apostolic  missionary  and  his 
devoted  wives,  see,  in  biographical  sketches  of 
the  Judsons,  Judsou,  Rev.  Adoniram,  Judson, 
Ann  Hasseltine,  and  Judsou,  Sarah  Boardman. 

In  1816  Mr.  Judson  was  able  to  converse  and 
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read  in  Burmese,  and  had  prepared  a  small 
grammar  and  dictionary  of  the  language,  hail 
written  and  ptinteii  a  tract  or  two  on  the  t'hiis- 
tian  religion,  and  had  riivised  C!hater'9  trans- 
lation of  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  into  Buiuiese. 
Bat  it  was  not  until  1810  that  he  was  able  to 
preach  and  teach  religion  in  his  zaytl  and  re- 
ceive iuiiuirers  ihere.  June  STtli,  1819,  he  bap- 
tized the  first  Burman  convert  to  Christianity, 
Moung  Nau.  In  this  year  Bhodau  Phra,  the 
Burmese  emperor,  died,  and  was  succeedeil  by 
his  grandson,  Pht^yi-dan,  a  ruler  equally  arro- 
gant, brutal,  and  bloodthirsty  with  his  grand- 
father, but  with  much  less  ability.  His  arro- 
gance and  tyranny  brought  on  the  first  Bnrman 
war  o[  1825-26,  and  led  to  tlie  dismemberment 
of  his  empire.  The  conqnerors  did  not.  as 
they  should  have  done,  leiiuire  the  cession  of 
Rangoon,  and  this  remained  in  tlie  possession 
of  Phagyi-dau,  but  he  ceded  the  Teiinsserim 
provinces,  Arukan,  and  Chittagong.  In  1852, 
the   second  war  with  Great  Britain  took  place. 
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region  of  especial  interest  to  the  friends  of  mis- 
sions, from  the  fact  that  in  this  diHtritt  has 
been  witnessed  the  greatest  and  ino^t  inpid 
progress  of  the  Karens  toward  Christian  eivili 

In  what  was  known  as  British  Burma  before 
1886  are  grouped  a  considerable  number  of  im 
portant  villages  and  towns.  Among  the  most 
important  are  Shwegyin,  on  tbe  Sitang  a  promi 
nent  Karen  station  ;  Thongze,  on  the  Ptome 
and  Rangoon  Railroad,  an  important  Burman 
station,  third  after  Rangoon  and  Ptome  Thar 
rawaddy,  chief  town  of  its  district,  fnrther  north 
on  the  Frome  Railroad,  with  fiourisbin^  karen 
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wort,  wliioli  hiis  abaoibtil  tbe  Kiiren  chvirtiiea 
of  ZigoQ  and  Sitkiiit. 

frame,  ou  tlie  Irnwadi,  the  tetmioiis  of  the 
railroad,  is  a  growing  town  i>£  30,0(XI  inbiibitants, 
wicli  laige  trade  aail  miinufactuies.  It  wur  first 
occupied  as  a  mission  station  in  1864,  BUd 
belongs  to  tbe  Burmau  Missioik.  Maubin, 
a  new  but  tliriving  town  about  midway  be- 
tween RsngooQ  and  Basseiu,  is  a  Fwo-Karen 
Btatian,  and  lias  15  cliurcbes  and  12  native 
preachers.  Tliatone,  tbe  ancient  capital  of  the 
Toiiiigtboa  kingdom,  about  30  miles  northwest 
from  lljiilmein,  was  first  occupied  as  a  station 
toe  Shans  and  Toungthoos  in  1880.  I'egu,  the 
former  capital  of  tbe  kingdom  of  Pegu,  is  an 
important  city  about  40  milea  northeast  of 
Kiingoon  on  the  railroad  to  Mandalay.  The 
inhabitants  are  mostly  Talaings  or  Peguans. 
The  AiaeiicBU  Baptist  Missionary  Union  has  at 
present  two  chore  lies  there. 

Hcnzada  is  an  importaiit  and  growing  city, 
and  tbe  capital  of  the  fertile  and  populous  dis- 
trict of  that  name.  It  has  a  population  of 
20,000  and  a  large  rice  trade.  Mission  work 
in  Henz.ida  n'as  not  commenced  until  1853, 
after  it  eame  under  Britisli  control,  and  the 
progress  araoI^;  the  Karens  has  been  wonder- 
ful. The  Borman  chnrch  h'  " 
yet  self-supporting. 

Taungoo  is  an  important  commercial 
nas  at  one  time  the  capital  of  Burma, 
large  trade  in  timber,  petroleum  oil,  salt,  i 
lacquer  work,  reckoned  the  best  in  Bur 
has  a  favorable  location,  which  attracts 
numbers  the  northern  tribes  and  gives  i 
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we^t  bank  of  the  Irawadi.  almost  due  ^est  of 
Tonngoo.  It  was  occupied  as  a  mission  station 
of  the  A.  B.  M.  V  since  18HT,  ou  account  of  its 
accessibility  to  the  Ch'ins.  Above  Thay-at-myo, 
on  the  Irawadi,  are  several  important  towns. 
Among  these  are  Minbla,  Patanay,  Mimbee, 
Magwey,  and  Yay  nan-gyniog.  The  last  named 
is  the  southern  limit  of  thii  petroleum  oil  re- 
gion. The  oil  wells  were  formerly  a  govern- 
ment monopoly  and  were  badly  managed,  but 
since  the  annexation  they  have  passed  into 
British  hands  and  will  probably  be  developed  in 
accordance  with  western  ideas.  Sillay  and 
Ny.onng-00  are  noted  for  the  manufacture  of  the 
Burmnn  lacquered  ware  which  is  ot  high  repu- 
tation. Prtgan  is  one  ot  the  ancient  capitals  of 
Burma,  and  in  farmer  times  was  the  Mecca  of 
Buddhism.  .\.n  area  of  sixteen  square  miles  — 
eight  miles  along  the  river  and  oC  an  average 
width  ot  two  miles  inland — is  completely  cov- 
ered with  pagodaa  and  sacred  bnildings- the 
Burmana  say  there  are  10,000  of  them  — in  every 
style  of  architecture,  of  every  size,  and  in  every 
stage  of  decay,  some  of  them  newly  restored, 
regilded,  and'  brightened  with  their  bejewelled 
Mies  or  umbrellas,  same  crumbling  masses  of 
sun-dried  brick.  Tbe  town  is  practically  de- 
serted except  for  a  tew  hundred  pagoda  slaves, 
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an    ootcast    class  condemned  to   lifelong  and 
hereditary  service  about  the  sacred  buildings. 

AboTe  Pagan  the  chief  towns  are  Koouyua 
and  Mying  Van,  Ihe  latter  a  station  of  the 
American  Baptist  Missionary  Union.  Between 
it  and  Mandalay.  a  distance  of  about  100  miles, 
are  three  more  former  capitals  of  Buima, 
Amariipuraand  Ava,  now  in  ruius,  and  Sagaiug, 
a  populous  town  and  one  of  the  anburbs  of 
Mandalay.  It  is  a  station  of  the  American  Bap. 
tist  Missionary  Union.  Near  Ava.  at  Oung- 
p  en-la,  which  is  an  out -station,  a  mission 
chapel,  called  the  Ann  H.  Judson  memorial,  is 
in  process  of  erection.  This  was  the  site  of  the 
prison  where  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Judson  suffered  so 

Mandalay,  the  capital  of  Upper  Burma  since 
1857.  and  since  the  annexation  the  capital  ot 
all  Burma,  is  situated  ou  the  east  bank  of  the 
Irawadi,  the  walled  city  being  two  miles  back 
from  the  river.  It  has  many  pagodas,  and  its 
id   other    public   buildings   are   sur- 
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tion  it  has  grown  rapidly,  and  has  now  a  popu- 
lation of  nearly  200,000,  about  equally  divided 
between  the  intramural  and  extramural  inhabi- 
tants. No  Oriental  city  has  so  many  national- 
ities among  its  population  as  Mandalay  :  repre- 
sentatives of  the  forty-two  tribes  of  Burma,  of 
the  clans  of  India,  Siam,  Malacca,  and  Tonquin, 
thousands  of  Chinese,  Manchurians,  Japanese, 
and  indeed  from  every  country  of  Asia  and 
Northern  Africa  ;  islanders  from  Melanesia  and 
Polynesia,  Europeans,  Eurasians,  and  Ameri- 
cans are  all  to  be  found  in  its  streets,  which 
f  rtunately  wide  and  set  with  fine  trees; 
1    t  the  roadways  are  horrible,  and  tbe  vehicles 

b  d  as  possible. 

rh    cosmopolitan  character  of  the  population 

m  k      the  city  a  most  denirable  field  for  mis- 

y  effort.     Under  the  rule  of  the  infamously 

1  and  brutal  Thibaw  it  was  not  safe  to  start 

ion  there,  though  under  his  predecessor, 

th     Meng-don-Meng,  the  S.  P.  G.  had  schools 

1    ome  congregations  there,  and  that  mon- 

h  though  he  had  been  a  Buddhist  monk 
b  f  ascending  the  throne,  did  not  forbid  their 
establishment ;  but  nothing  in  the  miseionarj' 
line  was  permitted  by  King  Thibaw.  The  uncle 
of  Thibaw,  known  as  the  War  Prince,  a  zealous 
Buddhist,  who  had  procnred  a  revision  of  the 
Tripitaka,  "  the  three  baskets  ot  the  Law"  (the 
Buddhist  ScriptureK),  by  the  most  learned  schol- 
ars of  tbe  realm,  caused  this  revised  text  to  be 
inscribed  on  five  marble  slabs  as  an  act  ot 
merit,  and  placed  them  around  the  gieat  and  the 
smaller  shrines  of ' '  the  Incomparable  Pagoda  " 
within  the  walls.  These  are  carefully  preserved 
since  the  annexation  as  containing  the  best 
version  of  the  Buddhist  sacred  books.  When 
the  British  acquired  possession  of  the  capiial 
the  way  was  open  at  once  for  the  occupancy  of 
this  important  field  for  a  mission  station,  and 
in  1886  the  American  Baptist  Missionary  Union 
established  a  mission  there,  at  first  for  the 
Burmans,  but  soon  to  be  supplemented  by  one 
for  the  Karens,  of  whom  there  are  many,  by  an 
English  church  after  the  pattern  of  that  in 
Rangoon,  and  special  efforts  for  the  Shans,  (he 
Ch'ins,  Kaoh'ins,  Karennees,  and  other  hill 
tribes.  The  British  Commissioner  has  given 
a  fine  tract  of  land  to  the  missionaries  in  the 
city,  and  a  "  Judson  Centennial  Memorial  Chap- 
el" (the  money  for  which  has  been  raised  in  the 
United  States)  is  t3  be  erected  there  forthwith. 
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a  the  adji  cent  Liills.  One  ot  the  largest 
of  these  above  Toungoo  is  YumetlieD,  nhicb  ia 
Id  be  a  railroad  centre  and  the  residence  of  the 
assistant  commissioner  and  otiier  uffioials.  The 
American  Baptist  Missionary  tlnioii  established 
a  mission  here  ia.  1889  for  Burmans,  and  prob- 
»bly  eTentnftlly  for  Karens,  Karennees,  and 
Sh  ins.  Other  importriint  places  ou  or  near  this 
riuilwriy  are  Meiktila,  Pjinminin,  Kyoukse,  "  the 
granary  ot  Upper  Burma,"  and  Pyaubwe,  a 
ra|jidly  growing  town.  In  some  of  theui  niis- 
aionary  «rock  baa  just  b^un. 

Above  Mandalay  there  ore  few  towns  ot  im- 
portEince  until  the  second  defile  ia  reached. 
The  Mingobn  Pagoda,  100  feet  si^uare,  but  rent 
by  an  earthquake  before  it  was  completed,  ia  10 
or  12  miles  above  Handalay  ;  near  it  is  the 
mjnater  bell,  the  largest  in  Burma,  and  second 
ouly  to  that  in  Moscow,  18  feet  iu  height,  IT  in 
bf-ftdtb,  and  18  inches  thick.  It  weighs  o"er 
90  tons,  but  is  too  heavy  for  its  supports,  and 
cinajt  be  rung.  Above  this  the  priocipal  louns 
are  Mislay,  Sbinpagah,  Kathah,  Sh way  goo, 
H.-nibd,  and  Sabanage,  none  of  them  impor- 
tant. Bhamo,  the  head  of  steam  navigation 
on  the  Irawadi,  is  180  miles  above  Mandalay 
nnd  ouly  40  miles  from  the  Chinese  frontier  in 
Yannao.  It  is  an  imporlaat  city  for  the  Chinese 
trade,  and  as  a  missionary  station  gives  access 
to  Southwest  China.  The  Araericaa  Baptist 
Missionary  Union  have  bad  a  station  here  since 
18TT,  and  their  missionaries,  six  in  number, 
have  been  laboring  among  the  Each'ins  and  the 
Stians.  A  considerable  church  of  the  former 
h.i.-t  been  gathered.  The  China  Inland  Mission 
hjive  also  a  station  here,  (See  China  Inland 
MidSLon.) 

Burmese  Version. — The  Burmese,  which 
is  spoken  throughout  the  Burmese  Empire  and 
Arakan.  belongs  to  the  Tibeto-liarnian  gronp 
o(  non-Aryan  languages.  The  first  part  of  the 
Soriptarea  which  was  published  into  this  Ian - 
gii.ige  was  translated  hjf  Felii  Carey  (son  of  Dr. 
W  Carey)  and  Mr.  Chater,  and  was  issued — 
viz,,  the  Gospel  of  Matthew— in  1S15  at  Ran- 

S>on,  at  the  expense  oE  the  British  and  Foreign 
ible  Society.  An  edition  of  the  New  Testament 
was  published  at  Serampore  in  i82(j.  The  worli 
commenced  by  Carey  and  Chater  was  continued 
hyAdoniram  Judson,  who  iu  1815  had  arrived 
at  Burma  nnder  the  auspices  of  the  American 
Baptist  Triennial  Convention.  The  first  edi- 
tion oC  his  New  Testament  translation,  consist- 
ing of  3,000  copies,  was  issued  in  December, 
1S32,  and  a  seoond  and  mach  improved  edition 
WIS  published  by  the  American  Baptist  mis- 
sionaries stationed  at  Moiilmein  in  1837.  In 
1831  Dr.  Judson  completed  his  translation  of 
the  Old  Testament,  and  a  second  edition  of  his 
Bible  was  published  in  5.000  copies  in  1810, 
This  was  followed  iu  l»m,  18$o.  18M6  and  1887 
by  other  editions  of  5,003  copies  each  and  by 
frequent  editions  of  the  New  Testament.  In 
1863  and  several  Hiihsei|uent  years,  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society  issued  the  books  of 
Genesis  and  Exodus,  and  in  1887  Dr.  Strarhan, 
Bisbop  of  Rangoon,  was  authorized  by  the  siinie 
society  to  bring  out,  through  the  Bnrma  Bible 
and  Tract  Society,  portions  of  an  edition  of  Jnii- 
sod's  New  Testament,     Thus  far  the  same  so- 
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ciety    ha.?    disposed   of    21.000    copies   of   the 
Scriptures,  either  as  a  whole  or  in  parts.     (Sea 
also  Karen.  Shan  and  Talaing  versions.) 
(Specimen  vei-se.     John  3  :  16.) 
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Dun,  Scotland,  April  1st,  1815. 
awhile  at  Aberdeen,  be  begai . 
study  of  law,  A  few  months  after,  he  was  con- 
verted, decided  to  enter  the  ministry,  and  in 
1833  returned  to  Aberdeen.  He  graduated  in 
1831  with  honorable  distinction,  and  in  a  few 
months  went  to  the  University  of  (ilosgow  to 
pursue  his  studies  for  the  ministry.  He  bo- 
came  an  active  and  leading  member  of  tlie 
Students'  Missionary  Society,  and  coming  in 
contact  with  luissiooaries  and  missionary  books, 
he  was  led  to  devote  himself  to  the  foreign 
work.  In  1839  ho  was  licensed  to  preach,  and 
there  being  no  vacancy  in  the  mission  field  of 
the  Church,  he  entered  upon  eval^jelistie  work 
at  home,  taking  charge  of  Mr.  McChejne's 
church  at  Daudee.  during  hia  absence  in  Pales- 
tine. His  ministry  there  was  wonderfully 
blessed,  and  aUo  at  Kilsyth,  liis  native  parish. 
On  Mr.  MoCheyne  h  lit  pt 

invitations  to  simil  I  b  ra  Ab  d  Ed  n- 
burgh.  and  other  p  ts  f  b  tl  d  1  his 
ministry  was  attend  1  th  gr 
1813  he  went  to  Ir  I  1  I  C 
places  ha  met  viol  nt  p(i  t 
tion.  In  Canada  h  lab  w 
snccessEul.  He  appi  d  h  If  t 
French,  nnd  was  so  1 1e  t  p  u  t  me 
French  Canadians.  He  hod  nu  stated  income, 
but  depended  on  the  free-will  offerings  of  the 
people,  and  if  more  was  given  than  bis  wants 
requited  he  gave  the  excess  to  the  poor  or  some 
Christian  object.  He  returned  to  Scotland, 
September  15tb,  1816,  acceptud  an  invitation 
from  the  committee  of  the  English  Presbyterian 
Synod  to  go  to  China  as  the  first  missionary  of 
that  Chnrch  ;  was  ordained  in  1817.  and  sailed 
June  8th  of  that  year.  On  the  voyage  he  began 
the  study  of  Chinese  with  the  only  book  found 
in  London.  Williams's  English  and  Chinese  vo- 
cabulary, and  a  volume  of  Matthew's  Gospel. 
His  first  station  for  fourteen  months  was  Hong 
Kong.  Bnt  desiring  to  be  in  the  tottns  and 
villi^es  iu  the  interior,  he  set  out  in  1819  on  the 
iirsl  of  his  missionary  tours,  taking  little  or 
nothii^  with  him  but  tracts  and  books,  and 
trusting  to  the  hoapiwlity  of  the  people  for 
food  and  shelter.  The  rainy  season  and  the 
hostility  ot  the  people  led  him  to  return  to 
Hong  Kong,  where  he  remained  the  next  eight 
months,  perfecting  himself  in  Chinese,  laboring 
among  the  sick  nnd  sufifering  at  the  hospital  of 
the  L.  M.  S.  In  November  he  resumed  his 
evangelistic  labors  on  the  mainland,  returning 
robbed  and  stripped  of  everything  but  the 
clothes  he  wore.  In  February,  1850.  leaving 
Hong  Kong,  he  accompanied  Dr.  Young  to  Can- 
ton. Finding  it  difficult  to  obtain  n  house,  and 
the  prospects  for  lalior  discouraging,  he  left 
Canton  in  June.  1851,  for  Amny.  Here  he 
located  himself  among  the  native  population  in 
an  uppi^r  chamber  above  the  school,  and  began 
the   study   of   the   Amoy   dialect.     He  crossed 
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oi  er  to  the  maiuland,  and  in  Bevtii  da}  b  preaclied 
the  (.ospel  m  thinj  Mlln^ea  In  Auioy  nnd  its 
neighborhood  hih  iiibois  lesulted  not  only  in 
earnest  inqntrj,  but  in  not  a  tew  conveTsioUH, 
and  in  sBvernl  places  the  formBtioo  ot  native 
congregations  He  hnished  \ihile  here,  in 
1Sj3,  the  lant  reiiMon  of  Banian  s  PUgrim's 
Fiiigiess  (pHTt  fir)>t|  in  Chinehe,  and  also  edited 
ao  edition  ot  hynina  forChineae  worship,  which 
from  the  first  n'lis  a  great  favorite,  and  hua  since 
appeared  io  iuiproveil  and  enlai^ed  editions, 
la  1851  he  made  a  brief  visit  to  KcoUand.  On 
his  return  the  following  year  he  proceeded  to 
the  north  with  the  Tiew  of  atteiupiinf;  to  reaeh 
the  headquarlera  of  the  Tni-Ping  rebels.  The 
next  &ii  months  Shanghai  was  the  centre  from 
which  he  made  extensive  and  freqnent  tours 
among  the  towns  and  villages  around,  living 
for  the  most  part  in  his  boat,  and  followii^  the 
course  of  the  numerous  canals  and  rivers. 
Leaving  a  field  occupied  by  other  niissionarieK, 
he  went  to  another  and  distant  part  of  the 
country,  aeoomplisbiag  in  Swatow  a  great  and 
lastii^  work  among  the  rural  population,  and 
forming  Christian  congregations.  In  ISSS  he 
returned  to  Aiaoy,  where  great  progress  liad 
been  made,  and  the  number  of  converts  and  In- 
quirers tapitlly  increased.  The  neit  year  he 
spent  in  Foochow,  dividing  his  labors  between 
preaching  in  English  and  studying  and  preach- 
ing in  Chinese.  The  Sabbaths  he  spent  at  the 
"Pagoda  Anchorage,"  twelve  miles  bel^w  the 
-city,  preaching  to  the  sftilors  on  shipboard,  and 
the  week  days  he  preached  at  Foochow  two  oven- 
ings  a  week  to  the  tinfoil  beaters.  Without 
opening  a  new  mission  he  aid  1  th  th  m' 
sions  already  established.  With  1  1  £ 
tive  preachers  he  prepared  some  E  tl  ly 
used  at  Amoy  and  Swatow  in  th  ]  k  111 
oE  Foochow.     These  he  first  1       t   I  h    t 

form,  and  used  them  in  st  t  d  h  p  1 
preaohing,  and  then  pablislied  tl  n  Look 

form.     In  IHiiU  he  returned  to  Am  y  and  Sw 
tow.     In  that  year  the  Christian  I     tly 

persecuted,  and  on  their  apply    g  t    him  f 
advice  he  represented  Itiuir  wr  n^    t    th   Bn 
Ish  Consul  with  great  energy  and     mpl  t 
cess,  and  afterward  proceeded  t     P  k  n  a 

BPBoial  message  to  the  snpreme  authorities  for 
the  purpose  oC  securing  guarantees  against  the 
repetilion  of  similar  outiages.  Ha  remained 
three  years  in  Peking.  He  prepareil  there  a 
volume  of  fifty  hymns  in  the  Mandarin  dialect, 
chiefly  translations  oE  tome  hymns,  or  hymns 
used  in  the  south  of  China.  Next  he  put  in  the 
dialect  of  Peking  Ike  Pilijrim's  Progress  com- 
plete  in  two  volumes.  Some  copies  were  illus- 
trated with  wood-cuts.  A  translation  of  the 
Paalma  from  Hebrew  was  pnbliabed  in  1867. 
But  he  never  intermitted  preaching.  In  1SG7 
he  left  Peking  and  went  to  Nieu-chwang  to  see 
what  could  be  done  to  establish  a  mission  in 
Miiucbiiria.  He  was  found  ill  at  on  inn  in  a 
small  room,  destitute  of  every  comfort.  Recov- 
ering he  began  his  labors,  "preaching  with 
apcistolio  fervor  and  pnwer,"  But  in  July  he 
took  B,  cold  accompanied  by  fever.  The  last 
letter  he  wrote  was  to  his  mother,  saying, 
"  May  the  God  of  all  consolation  comfort  you 
when  the  tidings  of  my  decease  shall  reach 
you,  and  through  the  redeeming  blood  of  Jeaua 
raav  we  meet  with  joy  before  the  throne  above," 
He'  died  on  April  4lh.  His  body  was  laid  in  ■ 
the  foreign  burying  ground. 

Mr.  Euina's  methoda  were  peculiar.     He  pre- 
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cared  fur  by 
hia  joumeja 


£  erred  to  work  as  a 
or  teacher,  leaving 

much  of  the  time 
taking  with  him  nothing  uhich  could  tempt 
thieves,  and  accepting  such  Lospilalities  as  tho 
people  were  disposed  to  offer.  Enduring  with 
utmost  meekness  wrongs  done  to  himself,  ha 
yet  repeatedly  exerteil  himself  to  obtain  redresa 
for  his  sufEering  converts,  Wliatevet  would, 
hinder  him  he  put  aside,  declining  thus  the 
ofEer  of  the  post  oE  chaplain  to  a  Scotch  regi- 
ment, believing  it  would  cause  a  prejudice 
against  his  message  as  a  missionary.  And  he 
assumed  the  drees  of  the  Chinese  because  he 
would  thus  avoid  the  annoying  curiosity  o£  the 
natives  toward  foreigners,  and  the  more  readily 
accomplish  his  work  among  the  people. 

Biirlishlll,  East  Kaftraria,  South  Africa, 
northwest  ot  Kii^  William's  Town.  Mission 
station  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  ;  1  mis- 
sionary, 10  out-stations,  G20  communicants. 

Bushnell,  Albert,  b.  at  Home,  N.  Y., 
February  lt)th,  1818  ;  gradnaled  at  Lane  Semi- 
nary in  1843  i  ordained  by  the  Presbytery  of 
Cincinnati,  O,,  Kovember  6th.  lSi3,  and  em- 
barked for  Africa,  January  1st,  1814,  as  a  mis- 
sionary ot  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  il.  He  was  stationed 
attheGaboon,  WestAfrica,  In  184G  he  returned 
home  on  account  ot  ill  health.  The  French 
flag  was  then  waving  over  all  the  Mpongwe 
towns,  schools  were  broken  up,  the  congregation  a 
dispersed  and  missionary  operations  almost 
entirely  suspended.  He  sailed  again  tor  Africa 
■  1848  Five  limes  he  visited  the  United  Slates 
11  h  ftlth,  the  last  in  1877.  He  received  the 
d  g  of  D.D.  from  Hamilton  College  in  1878. 
In  18    ,  though  an  invalid,  he  volunteered  to 

t  m.  because  "  no  younger  and  stronger  man 

Id  1  e  found  to  re-enforce  the  mission, "     He 

d    d    t  Sierra  Leone,  December  2d,  1879.     Dr. 

B     hull  has  been   called   "the   patriarch   of 

■\\         African   missions."     A  classmate  says  : 

Th  may  have  been  greater  men  than  he, 
b  t  ely  do  we  meet  one  so  lovely  and  so 
1  d  He  loved  Christ  with  extraordinary 
1  He  loved  the  souls  of  men  as  few  love 

them.  He  loved  Uie  heathen  with  a  love  that 
often  showed  itself  in  tears,  in  prayers,  and  in 
appeals.  He  gave  his  life  for  Afrira,  He  has 
done  a  marvellous  work  in  the  land  he  loved  so 
strongly.' ' 

Bulnritarl,  one  of  the  Gilbert  Islands,  Mi- 
cronesia, was  converted  in  1881,  and  haa  483 
church -members.  The  inhabitants  are  a  clever 
and  active  people,  live  in  houses  of  two  stories, 
build  excellent  boats,  have  traced  maps  of  the 
sounds  and  straits  and  seas  in  the  vicinity,  un- 
derstand the  rudiments  o£  astronomy,  etc.  No 
trace  of  human  sacrifice  or  cannibalism  among 
them.  But  whalers  and  traders  have  not  im- 
proved their  morals,  and  their  number  ia  de- 
creasing. 

Bnllcr,  Klizur,  b,  at  Norfolk,  Conn., 
June  11th,  1794  ;  went  as  a  medical  missionary 
of  the  A.  B,  C,  F.  M.  in  1830  to  the  Cherokee 
Indians,  reaching  Brainerd,  January  10th.  1821. 
Through  bis  labors  and  those  of  his  associates 
the  Indians  during  the  subsequent  nine  years 
made  great  improvement.  They  had  become 
largely  a  nalion  of  farmers  and  artisans,  had 
organized,  with  the  advice  of  the  llnited  States 
Government,  a  regular  and  creditable  govern- 
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ment,  were  to  a  eonBiderable  extent  sappiied 
witli  sclioola  tmd  religions  inslilulioua,  and 
many  were  members  of  Christian  eliurohes. 

Geoi^jia  hud  long  coireted  the  lands  of  the 
Indians,  and  detetujined  to  remove  tliem  from 
tLe  State.  In  Bpila  of  reiiented  treattca  wbicli 
leeogmzed  theui  as  a  nation,  and  which  were 
declared  to  be  "  binding  on  the  Slute  of  Georgia, 
her  gorernmeut  and  citizens  forever,  "  the  legiH- 
lature  pitssed  laws  abrogating  the  Cherokee 
Government,  annullii^  its  laws,  extending  over 
the  people  the  governiuent  of  Geoi^jii,  and  dis- 
qaitlitying  them  from  testifying  in  any  court  ot 
jiiscice.  Considering  the  uiiasionaries  oi^  stand- 
ing in  the  way  of  the  removal  ot  the  Cherokees, 
the  legislnture  determined  first  to  remove  them. 
Dr.  Butler  waa  arrested,  July  TUi,  1831,  and 
treated  with  great  indignity.  One  end  of  a 
chain  was  fastened  by  a  padlock  round  his  neck, 
and  the  other  to  the  neck  of  a  horse,  by  the  side 
of  which  he  was  compelled  to  walk,  liable  at 
every  step  of  the  forest  road  to  fall  and  be 
strangled  by  the  chain.  At  night  lie  was  chained 
by  the  ankle  to  his  bedstead.  The  next  day  he 
was  driven  35  miles  with  the  chain  still  around 
his  neck.  At  Camp  Gilmer  he  was  kept  eleven 
days  in  iail.  Released  on  a  writ  of  htibms  cor- 
p-is  under  bonds  to  appear  for  trial,  he  was 
tried  September  15th  and  sentenced  to  the 
penitentiary  for  four  years  with  hard  labor. 
After  imprisonment  for  sixteen  and  one-half 
months  lie  was  released  and  returned  to  his 
station.  In  February,  1834,  partly  by  force, 
partly  by  fraud,  he  was  driven  from  Haweis, 
and  removed  to  Brainerd.  In  September,  1935, 
he  left  Brainerd,  and  began  a  new  station  at 
Bed  Clay,  25  miles  eastward.  He  was  ordained 
at  Kingston,  Tenn.,  April  4ch,  1S38,  and  con 
tinned  his  htbora  with  the  Cherokees,  among 
whom  he  died  in  1837.  For  a  full  account  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  Georgia  authorities 
toward  the  missionaries  and  the  Cherokees,  see 
article  on  Rev.  Samuel  Worcester ;  also  Slission 
to  the  Indians. 

Buyers,  William,  b.  ISOI,  at  Dundee, 
Scotland  ;  studied  at  the  Missionary  College, 
Hoxton  ;  sailed  June  13lh,  1831,  as  a  missionary 
ot  the  L.  M.  S.  for  India  ;  was  stationed  at 
Benares  from  1832  till  1840,  when  failure  of 
health  required  his  return  to  England.  '  He  re- 
embarked  for  India,  Jane,  1643,  reaching  Ben- 
ares in  September.  At  the  close  oC  1S45  he 
again,  on  acconnt  ol  ill  health,  left  for  Eng- 
land. The  directors  deeming  it  not  advisable 
to  send  him  again,  be,  leaving  Mrs.  Buyers  at 
home,  returned  to  Benares  at  liis  own  expense. 
In  March.  1850,  he  was  reappointed  by  the  so- 
ciety. In  1859,  his  health  failing,  he  went  to 
Almorah,  and  took  charge  of  that  station  from 
November,  1859,  to  October.  18G1,  when  he  re- 
turned to  Benares.  In  1863  his  connection 
with  the  society  ceased.  He  died  at  Unchadek, 
near  Allahabad,  October  4th|  186S.  Mr.  Buyers 
was  an  able  uiisaionary,  highly  esteemed  as  a 
Boholar  and  worker.  His  published  Leders  on 
I/idUi  and  Recoliedions  of  Northern  India  are  very 
valuable. 

Buzacott,  Aaron,  b.  March  Jth.  1800, 
at  South  Molton,  Devon,  England  ;  studied  at 
Hoiton  Academy  ;  sailed  as  a  missionary  of 
the  L.  M.  S.,  March  I3th,  1827.  for  the  South 
Seas ;  stationed  first  at  Tahiti,  afterward  at 
Earatonga.  On  May  30tli,  1836,  he  and  Mrs. 
Bozacott  accompanied  a  bun 
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Samoa,  to  aid  them  in  their  settlement,  return- 
ing to  ItaralougH,  ILiy,  1837.  Mr.  ISuaacolt 
was  an  accomplished  linguinl,  and  much  of  his 
time  was  spent,  in  conjiiucttou  with  JMessrs. 
Williams  and  titmun,  iu  trauglatiug  the  Scrip- 
tures into  the  laujjuuge  of  Itaratoi^a.  He  con- 
tributed also  largely  to  the  preparation  of  a  na- 
tive literature.  In  1840  he  tailed  for  England, 
and  while  there  he,  at  the  rei^nest  of  the  Bible 
[jociety,  revised  and  superintended  the  printing 
of  the  entire  Raratoi^jau  Scriptures.  In  ISul 
be  returned  with  Mrs.  Bnzacott  to  Earatonga. 
In  1657  failure  of  health  compelled  hiw  to  re- 
tire from  active  service.  Leaving  Raralonga  in 
November  of  that  year,  he  went  to  Sydney, 
stopping  on  the  way  at  Samoa.  In  July,  1860, 
be  was  appointed  the  agent  of  Ibe  Society  in  the 
Australian  Colonies.  He  died  nt  Sydney,  Sep- 
tember 20th,  1804.  Mrs,  Buzacutt  died  in  Lon- 
don, 1877, 

Byd 

Mojis..  March  llth, 
revival  in  1813  ;  studied  law  and  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  Berkshire  Conuty  in  1814  ;  re- 
linquished the  profession  of  law  in  1810;  en- 
tered Andover  Theolc^ical  Seminary,  gradu- 
ating in  IBIO.  After  acting  as  agent  of  the 
American  Bible  Society  for  several  months,  he- 
Ment  in  1S20  as  a  miasionory  ot  the  A.  B.  C. 
F.  M.  to  the  Choctaw  Indians,  and  was  sta- 
tioned at  Eliot.  He  was  ordained  at  Oxford,  U-. 
October  34th,  1827.  He  remained  at  Eliot  till 
18i)9,  when  the  Choctaws  by  the  treatj'  ot  1830 
were  compelled  to  remove  to  the  Indian  Terri- 
tory. He  accompanied  them  tliither,  remaining 
at  Stockbridge.  the  new  station,  till  18G0,  when, 
hia  health  filing,  be  removed  to  Ohio.  Mr. 
Byington  prepared  several  religious  books  for 
the  Indians,  a  Choctaw  dictionary  and  gram- 
mar, and  translat^'d  portions  of  the  Bible  into 
their  language.  He  died  at  Belpre,  O, ,  Decem- 
ber 31st,  18C8. 

Bvlngtou,  Tlieodore  L.,  b.  at  John- 
sonsburg,  N.  J.,  Klarch  lOlh,  1831  ;  graduated 
at  Princeton  College,  184d  ;  spent  four  years  in 
the  atody  and  practice  of  law  ;  graduated  at 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  1857  ;  married 
Margaret  E,  Hallock  of  Plainfield,  Mass.;  or- 
dained at  Bloomfield,  N.  J.,  June  4th.  1856, 
and  sailed  as  a  missionary  of  the  A.  B,  C.  F.  M. 
forTurkcy  ;  commencedastationatEski-zaghra, 
European  Turkey,  in  1859  ;  xetnrned  to  the 
United  States  in  18C7  on  account  of  ill  health, 
and  was  released  from  his  connection  with  the 
Board  ;  pastor  in  Newton,  N.  J.,  seven  years  ; 
reappointed,  1874  ;  resided  in  Constantinople 
till  1885  ;  returned  to  the  United  States  in  im- 
paired health  ;  died  in  Philadelphia,  June  18th, 
1888,  One  who  was  associated  with  him  in 
Turkey  says  :  "  Independent  in  thought,  firm 
in  his  convictions,  ardent  in  his  emotions,  he 
was  a  leader  in  missionary  councils.  As  a  de- 
bater, aniong  the  foremost  in  power,  he  waa 
always  genial  and  careful  never  to  wound  the 
feelings  ot  one  from  whom  be  differed,  ready 
to  retract  if  be  spoke  hastily,  a  seeker  of  truth 
and  wisdom,  and  not  of  victory  ;  conservative 
and  cautious  in  temperament,  he  could  see  both 
sides  of  an  argument  and  weigh  them  candidly." 
He  waa  a  preacher  of  impreBsive  earnestness, 
and  excelled  as  an  extemporaneous  speaker, 
though  careful  in  his  preparations.  His  largest 
volunie  in  Bulgarian  was  on  the  Evidencfs  of 
Christianili/,  which  has  been  published  also  in. 
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the  Armenian,  noil  has  bad  a  wide  circulation. 
Aa  editor  for  twelve  years  of  tbe  weelilv  niid 
nioutlily  Z-a-nilai.  estiiblished  by  Dr.  Loiiy,  Dr. 
Byington  coutributed  greutly  lo  Ibe  Hdvunce- 
Dient  ot  Cbriatian  trntb  amonti  the  Bulgarians. 
Tlie  paper  has  many  sabseribers  in  Bulgaria, 
Bouiueliu,  ^laoedonia,  and  wherever  Bulgarians 
are  found,  and  more  readers  than  aay  other 
periodica,!  in  the  langaage.     It  ia  probable  that 


thiEi  paper  has  contributed  nsniiieli  us  any  other 
int-tru mentality  toward  llie  development  of  those 
characteristics  that  have  been  so  prominent 
among  the  Bulgarians  in  their  long  struggle  for 
national  independence.  "  Future  geneiattons," 
aays  Dr.  Wood,  "  will  give  the  name  of  Dt. 
Byington  a  high  place  among  the  benefactors 
of  inankinil."  He  received  the  degree  of  D.D. 
from  Princeton  College,  laTS, 


Cabrunnff,  one  of  the  Talaut  Inlands,  situ- 
ated on  the  line  from  the  northeastern  penin- 
Bula  of  Celebes  to  the  Philippines,  East  Indies. 
Christianity  was  first  introduced  Iiere  by  the 
Portuguese,  bui  nftetly  neglected  by  the  Dntoh, 
who.  in  inn,  took  possirssion  of  the  islands  ;  it 
iltuilly  gave  way  to  Mohammedftnisni,  When 
in  1S5!)  four  evangelical  missionariea  of  the 
Erinelo  Society  of  Holland  began  to  work  ia 
Cabraang.  they  did  so  with  danger  to  their 
lives.  Two  of  tlieao  left  immediately,  but  the 
other  two  remained,  and  the  island  has  now  70 
Christiana. 

Caffi-e.— (See  KaSr, ) 

Cairo,  a  city  of  Egypt,  situated  in  30°  6' 
north  latitude  and  31°  26'  east  longitude,  about 
nine  miles  sonth  of  the  apex  of  the  delta,  where 
the  Nile  divides  into  the  eastern  or  Damiettn 
branch  and  the  western  or  Bosetta  branch. 
The  city  extends  from  the  edge  of  the  desert  at 
the  base  of  the  Mobaltnm  Hills  on  the  east  to 
the  river  on  the  west,  and  southward  until  It 
joins  Old  Cuiiro — Hisr  Atika — on  the  site  of  tlie 
ancient  city  Festat.  This  was  the  site  of  New 
Bahylon.  said  to  have  been  founded  by  the 
Bsbyloniana  after  the  conquest  of  Egypt  by 
Cambyses,  about  B.C.  525.  'Die  new  city,  Cairo, 
viaa  fonniled  bv  Johar,  the  general  of  the  Fati- 
mite  Khalif  Mu'izz.  It  was  called  Misr  el 
Eahira  because  it  is  said  that  at  the  precise 
time  when  the  foundation  oE  the  walla  was 
being  laid,  the  planet  Mnrs,  which  by  the 
Arabs  is  called  Kahir— i.e.,  the  victorious — 
ODSsed  the  meridian  ot  the  new  city,  and  Mn'izz 
accordingly  named  it  from  this  event.  The 
oily  grew  rapidly  because  of  its  position  and 
the  faoility  -with  which  building  material  was 
found  in  the  Nile  mud,  the  stone  of  the  Mokat- 
tani  Hills,  and  in  the  estensire  rnins  of  an- 
cient Memphis  on  the  west  of  the  rivtr.  It  has 
become  the  largest  city  on  the  Continent  of 
Africa,  and  the  second  in  the  TuTkiili  Empire, 
having  a  population  of  from  400,000  to  oOO.OOO. 

El  Kabira— Cairo — was  made  the  capital  of 
Egypt  in  073  a.d,,  and  has  continued  to  enjoy 
this  pre-eminence  during  the  many  vicissitudea 
of  017  years. 

From  January  26tli.  1C17,  when  Osman  Sul- 
tan Sslim  I.  entered  the  city  in  triamph  until 
July  22d,  179H,  when,  after  the  battle  of  the 
Pyramids,  Napoleon  I.  entered  tbe  city,  nothing 
of  BufRcient  importance  seems  to  have  occurred 
to  merit  a  place  in  history.  And  it  was  not 
until  after  Jlehemet  Ali  was  established  as 
Viceroy  of  Egypt  that  the  city  began  anew  to 
enjoy  prosperity.  Ismail  Pasha  while  Khedive 
made  great  and  important  improvements  in 
and  around  the  capital,  among  which  were 
widening  narrow  streets,  making  new  ones,  re- 
quiring uniformity  ot   architecture  m  certain 


streets,  extending  the  city  so  as  to  form  ths 
new  part  called  for  him  Isniaillyeh.  improving 
the  Esbekiyeh  public  garden,  planting  trees  in 
and  about  the  city,  SJid  uniting  Cairo  with  the 
western  bank  of  the  river  by  a  magnificent  iroa 
bridge. 

After  Ismail  Pasha  was  compelled  to  leave 
Egypt  in  18T9,  his  son,  Tewfib,  continued  to 
make  Cairo  his  residence  and  the  seat  of  his 
government.  During  the  rebellion  in  1882 
Cairo  escaped  the  calamities  of  massacre,  bom- 
bardment, rapine,  and  incendiarism  which  be- 
fell Alexandria,  and  when  tbe  rebellion  was 
crushed  by  the  British  arms  the  English  gen- 
eral established  his  headquarters  there,  and  the 
English  garrison  occupied  the  citadel  and  the 
Kasr  en  Nil  Barracks.  Since  that  time  the  city 
lias  improved,  and  many  handsome  buililings 
have  been  erected. 

Among  the  objects  of  interest  are  the  Boulak 
Museum,  now  removed  to  the  Geza  Palace,  the 
bazaars  and  mosques.  One  of  the  oldest  of  these 
is  Jama-el-Azhar.  w'hich  was  changed  from  its 
origiaal  use  to  a  university  by  Khalif  Aiz  Billah 
on  the  suggestion  of  hia  Tizier,  Abu'l  Farag 
Ya'kub,  in  the  year  378  of  the  Hegira,  and  liaa 
become  Ibe  most  important  Mohanintedan  in- 
stitution of  learning  in  the  world. 

There  is  nothing  imposing  in  the  appearance 
of  the  buildings,  which  hax-e  an  old  and  dilapi- 
dated aspect.  They  occupy  a  large  piece  of 
ground,  and  consist  of  an  open  court  with 
Biwaks— colonnades — on  the  north  and  south 
sides,  wMoh  are  set  apart  for  students  from 
West  Africa,  East  Africa,  Syria,  Lower  Egypt, 
Upper  Egypt,  the  Soudan,  and  other  pKrts  of 
the  Mohammedan  world.  On  the  east  of  the 
court  is  tbe  Liwan  el  Jama,  or  sanctuary',  which 
covers  an  area  o£  about  3.600  square  yards,  has 
a  low  ceiling  supported  by  380  columns  of 
granite  and  marble,  but  not  nniformly  ar- 
ranged, as  if  they  were  not  in  their  original 
places.  Here  the  prayers  are  repeated  and  in- 
struction given  to  groups  of  students  who  sifc 
on  mats  before  their  teachers.  It  hna  an  en- 
rolment of  from  1 1,000  to  12,000  students,  who 
ore  taught  by  321  Sheikhs  or  protessota.  The 
president  is  called  Sheikh  «l  Azhar,  and  receives 
a  salary  of  about  |500.  The  students  spend 
from  two  to  six  years  in  the  university,  while 
some  continue  longer.  No  fees  are  paid  by 
tbem,  as  all  expenses  are  met  from  the  endow- 
mentii  of  the  mosque,  which  are  of  great  value. 

"  The  branches  taught  are  syntax  ot  the  Arabic 
language.  Klohammedan  theology,  called  Um  el 
kilirn,  or  religious  science,  and  tlm  et  tavherk, 
science  of  the  unity  of  God.  vhich  inclade» 
His  existence  and  some  of  His  attributea  and 
perfections.  This  is  followed  by  ihn,  el  fikh— 
law.  The  sources  of  this  nre  the  Koran,  the 
Sunna  or  traditions,  and  inferences  drawn  by 
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their  prophet  himself  from  the  -words  of  tho 
Koran.  Their  scienue  of  law  ia  divided  into 
two  sectjous  :  1.  The  doelcina  of  the  Chief 
lidigioun  Cwnmandmenls  ot  El  Islam — viz.,  [a) 
Et  rnuAeed.  or  tile  teoi^Dition  of  God's  unity, 
sad  Mohammed's  us  His  prophet,  (b)  The  Solat 
uad  Tahara,  or  the  dut;  ot  repenting  the  canon. 
ii:nL  prayers  ia  oonuection  willi  tlie  abluliona. 
(")  The  Suilaka  and  Zokal,  or  giving  of  alms  and 
p:k)-meut  of  a  religious  lax.  (d)  The  Siymn,  or 
ffistins  during  the  month  of  E^mndfln.  {ej  Tho 
liajj,  or  duty  of  performing  a  pilgrimago  to 
Mecca.  2,  The  doctrine  of  Stcalar  Lain,  civil 
and  criminal,  either  as  expressly  laid  down  hy 
the  Koran  or  as  deduoible  from  it. 

"  The  legal  literatnieisngiiin  divided  into  two 
classes,  one  embracing  systematic  expositions 
of  tbe  luff  of  the  Koran,  aud  the  other  consist- 
ing of  the  decisions  If^tioa)  and  opinions  of 
□elobrated  jurists  in  special  and  difficult  cAses. 

"Besides  these  lending  briinohes of  instnie- 
tion,  logic  (Urn  el  M-inlik),  rhetoric  (iVin  el  ma'am 
v>td  B-iyan),  tbe  art  (  p  t  y  (  I  t  (irud),  the 
proper  mode  of  roc  t  ng  th  K  an  (tlm  eJ  feiraoj, 
and  the  correct  p  a  a  t  n  t  the  letters 
iilm  el  Ifjaieed)  are  al      t     ght 

The  whole  system  f  d  t  n  ommitting 
to  memory,  without  wb    h  train  the 

mind  to  discern  th  tn  th  d  d  t  error,  and 
lead  to  the  formin  f  d  p  n  1  nt  opioion. 
Mathematics  and  a^trooomj,  hich  vere  stud- 
ied hy  the  ancient  Egyptians,  are  not  in  the 
curriculum  of  this  modern  university  of  Islam- 
ism.  And  yet  they  ace  proud  of  their  attain- 
ments, and  look  down  \vith  fcelinj>3  akin  to  dis- 
dain upon  the  scientific  end  religious  attain- 
ments of  Western  Christians. 

Mtftnlonart/  Work  in  Cairo, — Miss 
Whately,  danghter  ot  Archbishop  Whately, 
opened  schools  for  the  instruction  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Copts  and  Slohammedans.  She  con- 
tinued tliia  work  from  lBG-2  nntil  the  year  1880, 
when  she  was  called  to  her  reward.  During 
that  time  many  of  the  youth  of  Cairo  received 
a  common -school  education  and  some  knowl- 
edge ot  the  Word  of  God. 

A  few  years  ago  the  Church  Missionary  So- 
ciety of  England  sent  a  missionary  to  Cairo, 
who  -was  afterward  assisted  by  another  and  a 
medical  missionary.  It  is  claimed  that  tlieic 
work  is  expressly  among  the  Mohammedans. 
In  185i  the  Associate  Reformed  Presbyterian, 
now  the  United  Pieshyterian  Church  of  North 
America,  began  mission  work  in  Egypt, 
The  work  was  begun  in  Cairo  and  Alexandria 
and  afterward  in  dilTeient  parts  of  the  delta 
and  Upper  Egypt  as  far  south  as  Assouan.  By 
the  almost  general  consent  of  ttie  Christian 
world  they  have  been  made  responsible  for  the 
evangelization  o(  that  countrj-. 

In  Cairo  three  missionaries  with  their  wives 
and  four  unmarried  ladies  are  located.  The 
work  is  carried  on  from  throe  difterent  quarters 
of  the  city.  In  the  Beret  es  Sskkaeen  on  the 
east  they  have  a  liouse,  in  the  lower  story  ot 
which  there  is  a  day  school  for  girls  during  tho 
week  and  in  the  upper  story  public  worship  on 
the  Lord's  day.  In  the  west  or  Boulak  quarter 
{hey  have  a  house  in  which  there  is  a  day 
school  for  girls,  and  ft  Bund  ay.  school  and  public 
worship  on  the  Lord's  day.  In  the  centre  of 
the  city,  in  the  Esbekiyeh  quarter,  they  have  a 
large  bui  Id  inf- favorably  located  and  well  adapted 
lot  tie  various  departments  of  the  work.  The 
iistory  ot  this  building  is  as  follows  ;  When 


Said  Pasha  was  Viceroy  of  Egypt,  among  hia 
munificent  giants  to  certain  benevolent  soci- 
eties was  one  to  the  American  Mission  of  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church.  It  Mas  a  large 
house,  which  had  been  used  as  a  hospitiJ,  situ- 
ated near  the  west  end  of  the  Muski,  Bepairs 
and  alterations  were  made  in  it  to  adapt  it  for 
schools,  church,  aud  dwellings  for  the  mission, 
aries.  For  several  years  it  was  used  tor  these 
purposes,  until  Ismail  Paj?ha  informed  the  mis- 
sionaries that  the  house  was  in  the  way  of  \ta. 
provements  he  purposed  making  in  that  locality, 
and  requested  the  mission  to  vacate  the  build- 
ing. After  long  negotiations  lie  agreed  to  give 
in  exchange  two  lota  on  which  to  build,  and 
the  sum  of  £7,000.  As  it  was  not  practicable  to 
begin  to  build  at  that  time,  the  money  was  in- 
vested and  houses  were  rented  for  the  work  of 
the  mission.  Plans  were  prcjpared  tot  a  building 
adapted  to  the  work  and  fa  accordance  wilh 
the  stylo  ot  architecture  required  by  the  Egyp- 
tian Govtrnment.  These  were  examined  by 
the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  and  by  them 
approve<l.  With  the  money  received  from  tho 
Egyptian  Government,  interest  on  the  part  of 
the  money  invested,  contributions  from  iiicnds 
ot  Ibe  mission,  together  with  a  loan  frcm  a 
fund  in  trust,  the  building  was  erected.  As 
each  part  of  the  premises  was  completed  it  was 
occupied,  and  tlius  the  rents  of  houses  were 
saved.  The  building  affords  accommodation 
for  three  families  of  the  missionaries,  4  ladies, 
50  pupils  in  the  boordlng  schools,  about  20 
students  of  theoit^y,  recitation  rooms  for  250 
boys  end  150  girls,  a  book  shop  and  magazine 
for  books,  besides  a  large  audience  room  for 
public  worship.  To  rent  houses  for  all  these 
purposes  would  require  from  $4,000  to  §5,000 
annually  nt  least. 

The  work  in  Cairo  is  carried  on  in  the  follow- 
ing departments  ; 

1.  Schools.— "Xbe  boys'  day  and  boarding 
school  in  the  Esbekiyeh  quarter,  in  18S9  had 
an  average  attendance  tit  240  and  a  total  enrol- 
ment of  408,  of  whom  222  were  Copts,  lOG  Mos- 
lems, aud  50  Jews  and  others.  This  school  is 
under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  missionaries 
at  tbo  station.  Besides  being  taught  the  or- 
dinary branches  of  a  common  and  high  school, 
they  receive  dailj'  instruction  from  the  Word  of 
God,  BO  that  Ibey  are  brought  thus  under  the 
evangelizing  intluenoea  ot  Christianity, 

The  girls'  day  and  boarding  school  In  the 
same  quarter  had  an  average  attendance  of 
159  ;  total  enrolment,  274,  of  whom  105  were 
Copts,  48  Moslems,  77  Jews  and  others. 
Twenty-eight  girls  were  in  the  boarding  doport- 

In  the  girls'  school  in  Beret  es  Sakkaeen 
there  was  an  averse  attendance  of  147  ;  total 
enrolment,  347,  of  whom  152  were  Copts,  184 
Moslems,  and  11  others. 

In  the  girls'  school  in  Boulak  there  whs  an 
average  attendance  of  107  ;  total  enrolment, 
251,  ot  whom  107  were  Copts,  132  Moslems,  and 
12  others. 

These  three  schools  ate  under  the  direction 
of  the  unmarried  ladies,  who  ara  assisted  by 
native  teachers. 

They  also  have  change  of  tho  zenana  work,  and 
visit  the  women  in  Iheir  houses.  In  this  they 
are  aided  by  natives  who  have  heen  in  some 
trained  for  this  work. 
b  Lisirihif'on, — In  the  district  of  Cairo 
three  book  shops— one  in 
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buiMing  in  Qiiro,  one  iii  T..nlii,  nail  an 
in  Zagftzig,  in,  taeli  ot  wliiuLi  llieiB  id  a  n 
convert,  wliose  ilutj-  it  is  tj  itell  booka  and 
vorse  UD  tbe  sabjuot  of  religion  vitk  visi 
Besides  tbese  six  colporteurs  canvass  the 
a  till  sarroaading  district. 

The  sales  in  the  Cairo  district  in  1889 
as    follows  :    Scriptures,    2,841     volumes 
£489,61 1    religioan    books,   1,902  volumes 
$290.75;  educational,  S,530TolamesfotJ;I,   A 
43.     Total,  11,276  volames  for  Sa.341.77. 

3.  Preacliing  and  Evangelis'lc  Wotlc. — In 
oE  tlie  three  qnnrters  there  is  a  Sabbath-sc 
for  boys  and  girla.  Public  worship  is  he 
CEicb  01  them  oaoe  or  twice  every  Lord's 
besides  night  meetings  during  the  week, 
miaaionaries  visit  the  people  in  their  house 
the  city,  an^I  have  tUe  oversight  of  the 
stiitions  ia  the  district  north  to  Zngnzig 
aluut  150  miles  south  of  Cairo.  The  nu 
of  communicants  ia  the  city  in  December, 
w,is  156,  the  average  attendance  on  the  L 
day,  458,  and  the  money  contributed  for 
gragational  purposes  for  the  year  was  $i'dl 

Calcutta,  the  capital  of  British  India, 
stands  on  the  east  hank  of  the  Hugli  Biver.  one 
oF  the  channels  through,  'which  the  Ganges 
reaches  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  in  the  province  of 
Bengal,  about  80  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  in  north  latitude  22'  34'  and  in  east 
longitude  8i'  24'.  The  population  of  the  city 
proper  was  returned,  in  1881,  as  433,319  ;  but 
if  the  suburbs  are  included,  which  eicept  for 
the  details  of  municipal  administration  are 
really  a  part  of  Colcntta,  the  population  amount- 
ed ia  that  year  to  766,298.  Bombay  aloue,  of 
all  the  cities  of  India,  exceeds  Calcutta  in  size. 
The  earliest  mention  of  the  name  occurs  in  a 
revenue  docnment  of  one  of  the  Alognl  emper- 
ors, in  1S96,  where  Kalikata  (Kali. Ghat,  shrine 
of  the  goddess  Knli)  indicated  a  small  Bengali 
village  on  the  site  of  the  modem  metropmis. 
In  1686  the  Bnglish  merchants  connected  with 
the  Ea^t  India  Company,  owing  to  difficulties 
with  the  Mogul  authorities,  found  it  necessary 
to  leave  their  settlement  at  Hugli,  26  miles  up 
river  from  Calcutta,  and  seek  another  site. 
Unde  J  b  Ch  n  k  th  n  th  p  d  t  f  th 
little      ttl  t        f    to  y   th  y  h  C     p  n  th 

Bite,      gl        nt,  tl      n  t     C  1     tt        Th 

popul  t  npdalthg    wth   has 

etnti       d      Im    t  I      k  d   t     th     p  t 

day :  til  1  I  n  th  aat  m  I  k  f  th 
Hiigl    ha.    th        n  d        h     f    t  n  f 

Engl  hpw  d  Iped  t  n  ftlg  t 
political  and  commercial  centres  of  the  norld, 
with  n  volume  of  trade  amounting  annnally  to 
soma  £60,000.000,  and  with  a  population  of 
very  nearly  a  million  aoula.  That  portion 
of  the  oity  occupied  by  the  English  lies  along 
the  river  front,  and  is  adorned  with  palatial 
residences,  imposing  public  buildings,  churches 
of  different  denominations,  wealthy  and  well- 
stocked  business  houses.  Back  from  the  river, 
north  and  east  of  the  English  quarters,  stretches 
away  the  native  part  of  the  city,  a  mass  of  low, 
mean,  and  squalid  huts,  intersected  by  narrow 
and  filthy  streets,  so  that  the  saying  has  be- 
come current  thfit  Calcutta  is  a  oity  ot  palaces 
in  front  and  a  city  of  pig^tyes  in  the  rear. 

Nearly  two-thirds  of  the  population  consist 
of  Hindus  and  neatly  one-third  of  Moh.vm- 
medans.  Ahnut  four  per  cent  are  recorded  as 
Christians,  and  there  is  a  Bptiokling  of  Buddh. 


number — into  a  cell  hardly  20  feet  square,  ven- 
tilated only  by  two  small  windows.  In  the 
morning  only  23  persons  were  found  alive. 
Calcutta  was  recaptured  in  Januarj',  1757,  by 
Admiral  Watsou  and  Lord  (then  Colonel)  Clive, 
who  arrived  with  a  fleet  and  army  from  Mad' 
ras  ;  the  ruined  city  was  speedily  rebuilt,  and 
suitable  vengeance  ^vas  taken  on  the  heartless 
Nuwab.  In  the  same  year,  at  the  battle  of 
Plaseey,  the  Nawab's  army  was  defeated  by  a 
little  force  under  Clive,  and  the  question  of 
English  supremacy  in  Bengal  and  throughout 
India  was  virtually  settled. 

Up  to  the  year  1707  the  English  possessions 
in  Bengal  were  governed  from  Madras,  but  in 
that  year  the  home  authorities  of  the  East 
India  Company  erected  Calcutta  into  a  separate 
presidency,  independent  of  Madras  and  re- 
sponsible only  to  the  directors  in  London.  In 
1773  Farlinment  enacted  that  the  Council  and 
Governor  at  Calcutta,  besides  controlling  the 
affairs  of  the  English  territory  in  Bengal,  should 
Iso  exercise  a  general  supervision  over  the 
ister  presidencies  of  Bombay  and  Madras,  and 
that  the  chief  official  of  Bengal  shonld  be  styled 
governor-general ;  and  thus  Calcutta  became  the 
political  capital  of  British  India. 

The  history  of  missionary  operations  in  Cal- 
utta  goes  back  to  the  middle  of  the  last  cen- 
ury — to  the  year  1758  just  after  the  rebuild- 
ing of  Calcutta  and  the  firmer  establishment  in 


successful  labors  south  of  Madras,  at  Cuddalore 
and  vicinity,  had  been  interrupted  by  the  hos- 
tilities between  the  English  and  French,  who 
were  then  contending  for  the  mastery  in  India, 
arrived  in  Calcutta,  seeking  a  field  for  that  mis- 
sionary activity  providentially  cut  short  at  the 
south.  The  Calcutta  Government  encouraged 
hiui.  He  started  a  school  and  gathered  200 
pupils  within  a  year.  He  preached  to  the 
natives,  to  th*  Portuguese,  to  the  English 
soldiers.  His  baptisms  at  the  end  of  the  first 
year  of  work  numbered  15  ;  at  the  end  of  ten 
years  there  were  189  converts.  Afterward  he 
built  a  mission  church  chiefly  at  his  own  ex- 
pense. Eev.  M,  A.  Sherring's  history  of  Prot- 
India  sums  up  his  work  by 
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saying  that  "  tte  seeds  of  Protestant  missions 
iu  Northern  India  were  tirst  sown  by  him,  and 
by  hiin  were  the  first-trnits  gathered  in.  He 
baptized  hundteda  ol  converts  ;  he  established 
important  mission  schools  ;  be  proclaimed  the 
Gospel  to  the  people,  both  European  and  na- 
ti>e  ;  he  built  a  spacious  church,  and  by  these 
uud  other  labors  proved  liis  earnestnei^s  and 
eftieienc.y." 

About  the  beginning  of  the  present  century 
the  leading  men  in  the  employ  of  the  East  India 
Company,  both  at  home  and  in  Indiu,  became 
possessed  with  the  idea  that  the  promulgation 
of  the  Gospel  in  India  would  be  detrimentHl  to 
the  commercial  prosperity  of  the  company. 
India  was  to  he  rnled  simply  for  the  pecuniary 
profit  of  the  compauy.  Missionary  operations 
might  eioite  pcejudioo  against  the  English  rale 
and  render  the  work  and  the  expense  of  govern- 
ment more  costly  and  more  diffioull.  Under 
the  influence  of  these  fears  the  Qovemment  of 
le  utmost  the  landing  of  any 
a  its  bordeis.  Thia  oppo- 
sition continued  until  Parliament  renewed  the 
charter  ot  the  East  India  Company  iu  the  year 
1813,  when  a  clause  n'aa  inserted  in  the  bill 
declaring  that  "  it  was  the  duly  of  this  country 
to  promote  the  introduction  of  useful  knowl- 
edge and  of  religions  and  moral  impruvement 
in  India,  and  that  facilities  be  afforded  by  law 
to  persons  desirons  of  going  to  and  remaining 
in  India,  to  accomplish  these  benevolent  de- 
signs." The  same  bill  provided  for  an  Indian 
bishopric,  with  an  archileacon  for  each  of  the 
three  presideacius.  It  came  into  effect  April 
lUth,  1814 
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after  this  time  that  the  earliest  American  uiih. 
sionaries  reached  Calcutta  and  encountered  Ihe 
same  diHieuItics  as  their  Englisli  brelhren. 
Adoniiam  Judson  and  Samuel  Newell  were 
among  the  number.  At  this  lime  also  came 
Henry  Alurtyn  ;  bat  as  he  was  a  chaplain  iu  the 
Eaet  India  Company's  service  bis  coming  was 
not  opposed,  and  as  his  work  was  chiefly  done 
in  districts  remote  from  Calcutta,  more  llian 
this  mete  mention  of  his  name  would  here  be 
out  of  place. 

A  betier  day  dawned  with  the  granting  of  the 
new  charter  in  1813.  The  tone  ot  the  goiern- 
ment  ohonged.  The  missionary  societies  of 
England,  most  of  them  young  and  eager  with 
the  expectation  and  ardor  of  youth,  were  wait- 
iua  for  the  opening  of  the  door  to  enter  in. 
The  Church  Missionary  Society  came  in  11^15. 
The  London  Missionary  Society  had  sent  a  mis- 
sionary out  in  179M,  but  be  sought  the  interior. 
Their  Calcntta  Mission  was  begun  in  1816.  In 
1637  thair  college  was  begun,  now  a  large  and 
successful  institution.  The  earliest  direct 
efforts  in  behalf  ot  female  education  veie  at- 
tempted in  1821.  A  society  tor  promoting 
female  education  was  formed  in  1624  and  did 
efScieot  service.  The  Society  for  the  Propa- 
gation of  the  Gospel  began  operations  in  18^0, 
taking  charge  in  that  year  of  Bishop's  College, 
an  institution  for  higher  Christian  education 
projected  by  Dr.  Middleton,  first  bishop  of 
C^ilcDtta.  The  Established  Church  of  Scotland 
in  183(1  sent  out  Dr.  Diiif,  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable missionaries  of  any  period  in  the  bis- 
toty  of  the  church.  His  coming  marks  an  era 
I      h'  t  f      'm'  nary         k       t      1     ' 
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Christian  Knowledge  Socle tj  (supported  by 
members  of  the  Church  of  Ent^land)  to  carry  on 
the  mission  begun  by  Kiernander,  who  hod  re- 
cently died.  Much  help  was  given  by  Rsv,  D, 
Brown,  Dr.  Buchanan,  and  others,  who  were 
serving  English  residents  aa  chaplains.  In 
1799  four  more  English  missionaries  arrived— 
this  time  in  an  American  vessel.  They  effected 
a  landing  in  face  of  governmental  opposition, 
but  were  obliged  to  retreat  to  Serampore,  15 
miles  up  tlie  river,  which  was  then  the  capital 
ot  a  small  bit  of  territory  held  by  the  Danish 
Government.  The  Danish  governor  was  in 
sympathy  with  their  work,  and  declined  to  give 
the  missionaries  up  to  the  English  Govern- 
ment. Here  Carey  joined  them,  and  thus  was 
laid  the  foundation  ot  the  Serampore  Baptist 
Missinii  (see  Serampore),  Here  they  carried  on 
their  work  with  the  utmost  vigor,  trying  onoci 
and  anain  to  reach  the  great  capital  from  their 
safe  intrenchmenta  in  the  Danish  settlement, 
but  finding  themselves  unable  to  obtain  any 
permanent    lodgment    there.     It    was    shortly 


nen  mission  in  Calcutta,  with  a  college  (f  Us 
own.  In  18G5  the  C.  M.  S.  founded  a  college 
known  as  the  Cathedral  College. 

Thus  nearly  every  one  of  Ihe  great  societies 
laboring  in  Calcutta  came  in  time  to  have  its 
institution  or  college  for  the  higher  education 
of  native  youth,  in  the  English  language  and 
under  the  influence  ot  Christianity.  These 
educational  efforts  have  absorbed  and  do  still 
absorb  the  larger  part  of  Ihe  missionan'  tnergy 
of  the  capital,  yet  not  to  the  exclusion  ot  oiher 
branches  of  effort.  The  London  Missionary 
Society  early  establislied  a  press,  which  since  has 
passed  into  the  hands  of  Ihe  Baptist  Missirn, 
and  has  done  excellent  service.  The  latter 
mission  has  also  been  fortunate  in  securing  and 
wise  in  retaining  the  services  of  several  learned 
and  scholarly  men  who  bave  devoted  almost  nil 
their  lime  to  the  translation  of  the  Scriptures, 
and  the  revision,  and  printing  ot  successive 
editions.  Prominent  among  these  may  be  men- 
tioned Dr.  Yates  and  Dr.  W  ~  " 
of 
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and  through  tlio  aurroundins  districts  lias  'been 
fiiithEiilly  nttelideil  to,  and  among  tlioue  who 
have  liueii  especially  BuccHsitful  in  this  liranch 
of  work  miiy  ba  uienlioned  Lnorois,  one  of  the 
ablcRt  itnd  iuo»t  devoted  of  the  London  ijociety's 
liiborocs.  Tlie  Aiuerican  Methodist  Church  be- 
gan vrork  ill  Calcutta  in  1872,  under  the  laud  of 
llev.  William  Taylor,  tiow  uiiBsicmary  bishop  of 
hia  chuTohin  Africa.  The  work  of  this  miseioa 
has  been  lai^ely  among  Earopeana  uureachecl 
hy  the  Inliora  of  other  churuhes,  though  in- 
creasiiit;ly  an  time  haa  goue  on  among  natives 
also.  Work  'oy  womea  tor  women  is  vigorously 
imitiued  by  several  organizations  existing  for 
that  purpose.  Two  nietliods  especially  ate  fol- 
lowed here  as  elsewhere.  These  are,  the  one 
that  of  Bohools  into  which  girls  and  young 
women  aregathered  ;  the  other  that  of  hou  t 
house  visitation,  by  which  method  native  I  d 
are  reached  in  the  seolasion  of  their  zen  n 
who  oflen  would  not  be  wilting  or  possibly  n  t 
allowed  to  venture  ont  in  order  to  att  d 
Buhool.  In  ad<lition  to  the  ladies  conn  t  1 
with  the  missions  already  alluded  to,  a  numb 
of  others  are  mninlaineil  liy  several  soc  t 
exisLiug  for  this  speciilo  style  of  work.  Tl 
Society  for  Promoting  Female  Education  in  the 
East  was  the  Siat  on  the  ground,  beginning 
wnrk  in  Calcutta  as  long  ago  as  1S:)5.  Tlia 
Indian  Normal  School  and  Female  Instruction 
Kosiety,  the  American  Women's  Union  Zenana 
MLs:4ion.  and  the  Baptist  Ladies'  Society  have 
a[>|>eared  on  the  field  since  that  year.  The  pub- 
lication of  tracts  and  books  in  the  vernacular 
Ifinguftges  is  cared  tor  by  a  tract  society  ftuniliaty 
to  the  Religious  TractSociety  of  London  ;  whila 
nn  auxiliary  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Itible 
Society  provides  an  ample  supply  of  Bibles  in 
the  various  languages  used  in  the  city  and  sur- 
roundipg  regions. 

Cidcutta  is  thus  seen  to  be  n  centre  of  no 
small  amount  of  religious  and  intellectual  ac- 

able  to  the  development  of  religious  fervor  than 
that  of  its  great  sister  city,  Bombay,  Under 
the  indueoce  of  the  several  agencies  above  enu- 
merated, it  is  natural  that  a  strong  and  intel- 
ligent body  of  Bengali  Christians,  belonging  to 
a  race  prone  by  nature  lo  religious  thought  and 
religions  zeal,  should  have  grown  up  in  Cal- 
cutta. The  influence  of  the  native  Christian 
community  of  the  metropolis  has  been,  as  was 
fitting,  metropolitan  in  its  character.  Meni- 
bers  of  this  oommuoity  have  been  found  in  all 
ranks  of  life — ^among  the  lawyers,  merchants, 
writers,  editors,  scholars,  and  preachers  of  the 
country.  They  have  established  and  conducted 
with  ability  a  newspaper  printed  in  English, 
devoted  especially  to  the  needs  of  the  native 
church  of  Bengal  and  of  India,  and  in  many 
ways  have  exerted  an  influence  on  the  develop- 
ment ot  Christianity  which  has  been  widely  felt. 

The  remarkable  movement  of  educated  native 
thought  known  as  the  "  Brahmo-Somaj."  set 
in  operation  by  the  famous  Ram  Mohan  Bai, 
and  continued  in  later  years  by  the  still  niore 
famous  Keshay  Chandra  Sen,  has  ever  centred 
in  C.iiouttii.  But  an  account  of  this  society 
muit  be  sought  elsewhere.     (See  Hinduism.) 

Besides  the  educational  institutions  supported 
bv  the  missions  in  Calcuttn,  there  are  no  less 
thiiu  4  government  colleges,  also  an  art  school, 
medical  schools,  etc.  In  all  there  were,  during 
1B83,  291  schools  of  all  grades,  with  a  total  at- 
tendance of  25,124.     01  these  149  were  boys' 
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schools,  with  20,008  boys  in  attendance  ;  and 
143  were  for  gitla  nud  zenana  ladies,  with  5,  IIU 
pupils.  Seventy-four  per  cent  of  the  pupils 
were  Hindus,  17  per  cent  Christians,  and  8  per 
cent  Mussulmans.  The  total  reported  expense 
in  (hut  year  for  education  was  £144,444,  of 
which  sum  government  contributed  £61,007. 

The  city  is  well  supplied  with  hospitals  for 
both  Europeans  and  natives,  one  of  these  being 
the  Eden  Hospital  for  Women  and  Children, 
which  was  opened  in  1882, 

Caldas,  a  city  in  the  southeastern  part  of 
Brazil,  South  America,  ou  the  coast  north  of 
Sao  Paulo.  Mission  station  of  the  i'resbyterian 
Church  (North),  (1873);  1  missionary,  2  native 
helpers,  33  church-members, 

Cald  veil,  a  town  in  Monrovia,  Liberia, 
4f  the  St.  Paul's  Iliver.  near  its  inoutli. 

M  tation   of    the    Methodist    Episcopal 

Ch  rcb  (North)  ;  2  missionaries,  3  native  pas- 
t  16    hiurch' members. 

Caledotl,  a  town  in  Cape  Colony,  South 
Af  Noted  for  its  mineral  baths.     Mission 

!,tation  of  the  S.  P.  G, 


Callioun,  Simeon  Howard,  b,  August 
ISlli.  1804,  at  Boston,  Mass. ;  graduated  at  Will- 
iams College,  1829  ;  taught  in  Spril^iield.  Mass.. 
and  Williams  College,  1830-30  ;  studied  theology 
with  Dr.  UrifBn  and  Dr.  Mark  Hopkins;  or- 
daineil  in  183(i  ;  left  the  United  States  the  fol- 
lowing November  for  the  Levant  as  an  agent  of 
the  American  Bible  Society  ;  received  appoint- 
ment of  the  A,  B,  C.  F.  M.  as  a  missionary  in 
1^3  ;  joined  the  Syrian  mission  in  1844  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  cliui^e  of  the  mission  sem- 
inary at  Abeih,  on  Mount  Lebanon.  To  this  he 
devoted  his  entire  life.  By  him  were  tiained 
most  of  the  preachers  and  teacheis  now  em- 
ployed in  the  Syrian  miscionof  the  Presbyterian 
Board,  besides  several  engaged  by  othersocieties 
in  Syria,  Palestine,  and  Egj-pt.  He  was  also 
pastor  of  the  church  on  lilount  Lebanon.  He 
was  thoroughly  versed  in  the  Arabic  and  Turk- 
ish languages,  and  assisted  Dr.  Goodell  in  his 
first  translation  oE  the  Bible  into  Turkish.  He 
prepared  and  published  text-books  in  philoso- 
phy, astronomy,  and  theol<^y.  He  visited  the 
United  States  in  1847,  returning  to  Syria  in 
1849  ;  again  in  1806,  returning  the  same  year. 
He  received  the  degree  of  D  D.  in  1864  from 
Williams  College.  He  made  his  final  visit  lo 
the  United  States  in  impaired  health  in  1875. 
He  addressed  the  Geuenil  Assembly  on  the  sub- 
ject of  missions  with  great  power.  Though  he 
expressed  the  hope  that  he  should  rest  on 
Mount  Lebanon,  he  died  in  Buffalo,  December 
14th,  1875.  His  wife  and  three  children  were 
with  him.  During  his  last  momenta  he  said  in 
Arabic,  "  I  am  coming,  lamcoming,"  and  then 
in  English,  "lam  weary,  very  weary;  come 
quickly,  come  quickly." 

Dr,  Calhoun  a  influence  in  Syria  was  very 
great  among  all  classes.  Not  only  the  American 
misaionaries,  butEnglishaud  German  residents, 
and  natives  of  whatever  religion,  revered  him, 
and  frequently  resorted  to  him  for  counsel. 
While  in  college  he  was  a  sceptic  and  an  op- 
poser,  but  the  ptayels  of  a  godly  mother,  who 
iiad  consecrated  him  to  Christ  and  to  the  mis- 
sionary work  at  his  birth,  followed  him,  and  in 
1831  he  was  converted.  "  While  engaged  as 
ttitor  in  college,"  says  one,  "  he  was  noted  for 
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the  peculinr  simplicity  nnd  arilor  of  hia  piety, 
and  for  the  greiit  iofliience  whidi  in  this  ret^peut 
he  exerted  oa  the  students."  "  His  delight  in 
the  Scriptures,"  siys  auother,  "was  eicep. 
tioDal,  and  his  remarks  on  the  truths  tbeteiiL 
revealed  were  uncommonly  suggestiva  and  stim- 
ulating. ' ' 

Calicut,  a  city  of  south  Malabar.  Madras, 
Indiu,  a  aeaport  town  on  tlie  Indian  Ocean. 
Climate,  temperate.  Populutiou.  40.000,  Hin- 
dus, Moslems,  Parsis,  Portuguese,  French. 
Language,  MaUyalam,  Tamil,  Hindustani, 
French,  English,  etc.  Religion,  Hindnism, 
Islamism,  Romanism.  Mission  station  of  an 
isolated  mission  of  Chnich  of  England,  estab- 
lished 188a  by  some  Church  of  Englaud  Tamil 
Chriaiians  (rom  Tinnevelly  ;  1  missionary,  1 
out-station,  76  churoh-meiubers,  1  school,  30 
scholars.  Also  a  free  mission  established  in 
1842  and  now  numbering  842  members. 

Bjisle  Missionary  Society,  8  oraained  mis- 
sionaries, 1  female  missionary,  2  native  preach- 
ers, 35  teachers,  555  church- members. 

Galinuc§>  or  Kalmucks,  a  branob  of 
the  Mongolian  race  inhabiting  a  portion  of 
Asiatic  Russia  and  China.     See  Mongols. 

Camargo^  a  city  in  the  State  of  Tamaulipas, 
Mexico,  on  the  San  Juan  River,  near  its  junction 
with  the  Rio  Grande,  180  miles  northeast  of  Mon- 
terey, at  the  heiui  of  steam  navigation.  Popu- 
lation, 5,000.  Mission  station  of  the  Meth. 
odist  Episcopal  Church  (South),  U.  S.  A.  ;  1 
missionary  (native). 

Cambodia,  a  kingdom  ot  Farther  India, 
under  the  protectorate  of  France,  and  forming 
a  part  of  French  Indo-China.  It  lies  southeast 
ot  Siam.  and  includes  principally  the  valley  aud 
delta  of  the  Cambodia  River,  one  of  the  most 
fertile  regions  of  southeastern  Asia.  Area,  32,. 
390  square  miles.  Population,  1,500,000  to 
1,800,000,  chiefly  Siamese  and  Laos,  with  about 
30,000  Malays  and  100,000  Chinese  and  Annam- 
ites.  The  chief  towns  are  PnomPenh,  the  cap- 
ital, and  Kampot,  the  only  seaport. 

The  early  history  is  obscure.  Toward  the 
close  of  the  seventeenth  century  it  was  con- 
quered bv  the  Annamites,  and  the  southern 
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Madognscnr,  Before  leaving  England  he  spent 
some  lime  in  Manchester  in  tha  preparation,  of 
machinery  for  the  manufacture  ot  cotton  in 
Mailagascor,  which  he  aided  in  setting  up  in 
Auipsribe.  He  also  set  up  a  printing  press. 
His  services  were  eonsideted  of  suclt  value  to 
the  govemmentlbat  Ihemission  was  continued, 
1829-35,  although  at  last,  on  account  of  the  edict 
against  Chrislianity,  he  left  the  capital,  June 
18th,  1835,  and  estahlisht-d  himself  in  business 
ID  Cape  Town.  In  18S3,  accompanying  Mr. 
Ellis  to  the  coast,  he  was  appointed  commis- 
sioner by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  at  Mau- 
ritius to  arrange  with  the  Malagasy  Government 
for  the  renewal  of  trade.  Mr.  Cameron  aided 
in  the  erection  of  a  memorial  church  at 
Ambatooakauga,  and  also  built  the  children's 
church  at  Farnvohitra.  His  life  in  the  mission 
was  one  of  exceeding  usefulness  in  surveying, 
making  maps  and  explorations,  building  for  Ihe 
mission  and  [or  the  government,  besides  being 
active  in  Christian  work  omong  the  people. 
Died  at  Antananarivo,  October  3d,  1875. 

Campbell,  DHvid  Elliott,  b.  near 
Mercersburg,  Pa..  June  7th.  1825  ;  graduated 
at  Marshall  College,  Mercersburg,  184G  ;  the 
valedictorian  of  Lis  class.  Western  Theological 
Seminary,  Allegheny.  Pa.,  184i)  ;  ordained 
June,  1850  ;  Bailed  August  8th  same  year  as  a 
missionary  of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign 
Missions  for  India.  He  snffered  much  from 
tha  commencement  of  bis  missionary  life  from 
bronchitis,  which  prevented  him  from  engnging 
in  public  preaching,  and  he  devoted  himself  to 
teaching.  At  the  bienking  out  of  the  mutiny, 
he  with  his  wife  and  tvo  children,  Mr,  and 
Mrs.  Freeman,  Mr.  and  M™.  Johnson,  Mr.  and 
Mrs,  McMullin,  soi^htsafety  by  trying  to  reach 
Allahabad,  a  British  station  250  miles  below  on 
the  Ganges,  but  were  all  made  prisoners  and 
put  to  death  at  Cawnpore  b;  order  of  the  rebel 
chief,  Nana  Sahib,  June  13th,  1857. 

Campinas,  a  city  of  Brazil,  in  the  sugar 
growing  district,  50  miles  noilh  of  Silo  Paulo. 
Population.  0,400.  Mission  station  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  (South) ;  4  missionaries  (3 
married),  2  female  missionaries,  2  schools,  127 
scholars. 

lampON,  or  Sail  Salvador,  a  town  near 

th      outheast  coast  of  Brazil.  150  miles  north- 

t  of  Bio  de  Janeiro.     Mission  station  Pres- 

b  t    ian  Church  (North) ;  1  missionary,  1  native 

p    t  r.  24  church -members. 

Cana,  n  station  of  the  Hermansbnrg  Mis. 
ly  Society  in  Transvaal,  South  Africa, 
w   h  493  church-members. 

Canada  Congregation ul  ini^ston' 
a  1  Society.— Secretary,  Rev.  John  Wood, 
Ott     'a.  Canada. 

U[   to  tha  year  183G  the  few  feeble  churches 

f  tl  e  Congregational  order  in  Canada  struggled 

thcut  any  assistance  from  abroad  with  the 

I  tion  of  what  little  help  they  obtained  in 

]   notion  with  their  (American)  Presbyterian 

1  Baptist  brethren  through  the  Canada 
Ed    ation     and     Home     Missionary    Society, 

g  ized  in  Montreol  in  1827.  Unforeseen 
d  ffl  ulties,    however,    soon    developed    them- 

1  es  in  the  attempt  to  work  along  these  un- 
d  minational  lines,  and  compelled  Congrega- 
t  lists  to  look  foraasistsnce  from  other  quer- 
t  rs  yet  the  churches  in  Danville,  Eaton, 
G      by,  and  other  places  in  the  eastern  town- 
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illips  owe  their  existence  Inrgely  to  the  efforts 
of  that  hociety.  Id  IHaG,  however,  the  Bntisii 
olinruhes,  stiiQulnteil  by  the  joint  re|]i'es6iila- 
tioQS  of  the  Kei.  Drs.  Reed  ttna  MuttieHon  (who 
hail  visited  ths  United  States  and  Canada  two 
jaara  previously),  and  of  the  Eev.  (afterward 
Dr.)Heury  Wilkaa, Ihea o( EdiBbui^^h,  organized 
the  Colonial  MiNsion»ry  Society,  in  connection 
witll  tlie  Congregational  XJuion  oE  Engluod  and 
Wales  ;  and  Mr.  WtUtes  came  to  Canadu  and 
settled  in  Montreal,  to  act  as  theii'  agent  and 
correspondent,  a  position  which  he  iiUed  for 
over  iifty  yeara  to  the  great  advantage  of  all 
oonserned.  As  they  gained  strength  and  inde- 
pendence, the  churches  organized  for  self- 
help,  and  formed  two  borne  missionary  societies 
of  a  distinctively  denominational  cliaracter, 
one  for  the  planting  and  assisting  of  Congre- 
gational chnrohes  m  Upper  Canada,  in  1840, 
and  another  for  similar  purposes  in  Lower 
Canada,  It  was  soon  found,  however,  that 
great  inoonvcnienoe  often  arose  from  three  so- 
cieties, with  practically  (he  same  objects  in 
view  operating  in  the  same  field,  and  in  1853 
the  Congregational  Unions  of  Upper  and  Lower 
Canada  were  merged  into  the  present  Union  of 
Ontario  and  Quebec,  and  the  Canada  Congrega- 
tional Missionary  Society  was  formed  by  the 
fusion  of  tlie  two  societies  previously  existing, 
the  Colanial  Missionary  Society  of  London 
cordially  approving,  and  agreeing  to  ooKiperato 
withies  comm'tt  e  A  £  all  gran  to  mis- 
sions were  mad  b  he  C  n  d  an  C  mittee, 
subject  to  app      a    by     h    C  n  m  n  Lou- 

don ;  but  this  p  n  was  nd  n  e  such 
delays  and  u  n     h     p         of    the 

churches  end    h        pa  ha         w      finally 

abandoned,  and      fid  p      ann  m  voted 

by  the  Engli  h  n     as  the 

work  commended  h      ,    n     h       funds 

allowed.  Later  still  this  plan  was  also  aban- 
doned, and  the  present  arrangement  substituted, 
which  is  to  add  a  certain  percentaKe  to  all 
moneys  raised  by  the  Canadian  churches  for 
home  missionary  work. 

The  average  expenditure  of  the  society  for 
home  missions  for  the  past  twenty  years  has  been 
$6,738,  and  with  so  small  an  amount  available 
for  home  missionary  work,  and  so  many  invit- 
ing fields  around  them,  it  is  scarcely  surprising 
that  but  little  was  done  for  soma  years  for 
foreign  missions.  "  Besinning  at  Jerosalem" 
vas  the  part  of  the  ^at  commissinn  best 
understood,  and  thought  to  be  most  urgently 
pressing  npon  the  churches.  A  number  oE  the 
stranger  and  of  thi>se  located  nearest  to  the 
American  border  and  having  most  interonnrse 
with  the  churches  of  the  New  England  States 
contributed  annually  to  the  London  Missionnry 
Society  or  to  the  American  Board,  whose  secre- 
taries or  agents  occasionally  appeared  at  the 
meetings  of  the  Congregational  Union,  or 
preached  by  invitation  in  Montreal.  Interest 
was  also  much  excited  in  the  foreign  work  by  a 
visit,  in  1870.  of  Rev.  Dr.  Mullens,  Foreign 
Secretary  of  the  London  Missionary  Society  ; 
and  again  in  1874  when  the  first  foreign  mis- 
sionaries. Rev.  Charles  Brooks  and  wife,  went 
out,  under  the  auspices  of  tbe  American  Board, 
to  Constantinople.  But  it  was  not  until  1881 
that  the  cloims  of  the  heathen  world  upon  the 
Canadian  churches  were  sufficiently  telt  to  lead 
to  the  oil^anization  of  a  Canadian  Foreign  Mis- 
sionary Society.  This  society,  while  largely  in. 
debted  to  the  American  Board  for  advice  in  re* 
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gard  to  ihe  choice  of  its  field,  and  working 
mainly  thiuugh  ils  channels,  is  yet  entirety  in- 
dependict  of  the  older  society,  holding  its  an- 
nual meeting  at  the  same  time  and  place  as  Ihs 
Congregational  Union  of  Ontario  and  Quebec, 
and  being  wholly  subject  to  the  control  of  its 
own  board  of  directors.  For  the  first  three 
years  it  contributed  tbroiigb  the  A,  B.  C.  F.  M. 
toward  the  support  of  the  Canadian  foreign 
missionaries  already  in  the  field— viz.,  Eev.  C. 
H.  Brooks  and  wife,  in  Constantinople,  the 
Ilev.  Geoi^e  Allchiu,  in  Japan,  and  Miss 
Macallum,  in  Smyrna.  But  in  18S4  Mr.  W.  T, 
Currie,  a  graduate  of  the  Congregational  College 
of  Canada,  baving  applied  to  it  for  appointment 
to  foreign  service,  he  was  accepted,  and  assigned, 
nnder  advice  of  the  American  Board,  to  a  new 
mission  station  in  Bailundu,  in  West  Central 
Africa,  which  was  henceforth  to  be  recognized 
as  the  Canadian  Mission,  Mr.  Cutrie  having 
been  duly  ordained  and  set  apart  to  bis  work, 
and  married  to  Miss  Clain  Wilkes,  of  Brantford, 
Ont,,  sailed  with  his  bride  for  Africa  in  June, 
1886,  but  had  scarcely  reached  the  station  to 
whicbhe  bad  beenappointed  before  she  sickened 
and  died,  A  memorial  of  her  has  since  been 
erected  in  the  form  of  a  mission  school-house, 
known  as  (be  "  Clara  Wilkes  Cirrie  School," 
for  which  the  necessary  funds  were  collected 
by  the  Canadian  Woman's  Board.  Mr.  Cnrrie 
has  recently  commenced  a  nev,'  station  nt  Chis- 
amba  with  excellent  prospect  n1  M  W*l 
berforce  Lee,  another  alumnu  m 

lege  as  Mr.  Currie,  has  been  o  d        d    nd      n 
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society  for  tlie  year   U 

ance  from  the  previous  year  »z         « 

Expenditure,  $1,092.06, 
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OF  Missions  was  oi^nized  Jun  0  h  88  n  h 
bouse  of  tbe  pastor  of  the  ch  h  n  O  wa 
Ont.,  where /our  Mies  deeply  d       m 

sions  banded  themselves  g  h  n  h 
earnest  and  prayerful  resolve  d  nh  h  y 
could  to  further  the  object  th  h  d  m  h 
at  heart.     A  constitution  was  d 

ond  article  of  which  declare  b  b 

"  the  cultivation  of  a  mission  r\  p  and  h 
raising  of  funds  for  carrying  on  missionary 
work  in  the  home  and  foreign  fields."  ■  Ite 
beginnings  were  small,  but  in  response  to  cir- 
culars sent  ont  by  the  president,  Mrs.  Macal- 
lum, requeslinn  the  churches  to  form  aus:ilia- 
ries.  several  existing  societies  sent  in  Iheir  ad- 
hesion, and  annmberof  auxiliaries  and  mii^sion 
bands  were  oi^anized.  The  lamented  death  of 
Mrs.  Cnrrie  greatly  quickened  the  general  in- 
terest in  the  mission  to  which  she  had  given 
hsr  life,  and  nearly  one  thousand  dollars  were 
promptly  contributed  for  the  erection  of  the 
school  to  her  memory  before  referred  to. 
Almost  every  cbureh  has  now  its  auxiliary  or 
mission  band,  many  of  them  having  both,  and 
tbe  income  for  the  year  just  closed  has  been 
|2,240,  It  has  f^r  several  years  supported  Miss 
Lyman  (late  of  Montreal)  in  Bombay,  India, 
and  has  now  undertaken  tbe  support  of  Miss 
Clarke  (late  of  Guelph,  Ont,),  now  on  her  way 
to  Africa.  It  has  also  voted  a  moiety  of  its  un- 
designated funds — $300 — to  home  missions, 
and  a  similar  sum  to  foreign  missions,  (See 
article  Woman's  Work.) 

The  following  missionaries  have  also  gone 
from  tbe  Canadian  churches  to  the  foreign 
field  in  addition  to  those  already  named  :  Miss 
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McKillican.  of  Vankleek  Hill,  Oct ,  a  trained 
muse,  laboriDg  in  the  lioxpital.  tckin,  Ctiina  ; 
Alisa  Hattie  Tnmet  and  Mr.  Geoi^e  Duff,  of 
Haniiliiou.  Ont.,  in  oouuection  witli  Ihe  ChiDa 
lolaud  Mission;  Rfv.  Hilton  Pedley,  B.A., 
and  wife,  frum  Coboui^  Oct.;  !Mias  Mary  Bad- 
ford,  of  Montreal,  to  tiie  liobi  Girls'  Si^liool, 
Japan  ;  Kr.  Webster  (recently  decfraHed)  and 
Mrs.  Webster,  from  western  Ontaiio,  lo  Bai- 
Inndu,  West  Centrnl  Afriufl  ;  and  the  Rev.  F. 
W.  Macallum,  B.A.,  nnd  wife,  and  Dr.  Maiy 
Macnilnm,  of  Sla^ville,  Ont ,  brotlier  and  Etster 
of  Misa  MaeaHani  of  Smyi'na,  in  Tnrkey,  are 
under  cum  mi  as  ion  for  foreign  service,  tbe 
former  being  appointed  to  Erzronm,  in  Eastern 
Tnrkej. 

ChiihcIH  «le  CiOHiez,  atovvnof  IheAi^en 
tine  Republic,  Soiitli  America,  near  ono  of  the 
vest  branches  of  the  Hio  de  la  Plata,  northwest 
of  BaenoB  Ayres,  Bouthensl  of  Cordol«,  Mission 
staliOQ  of  the  South  American  Missionary  So- 
ciety, attended  b,v  eitlier  the  Rosario  or  Cor- 
doba chaplain. 

Canarcse,  orKaritaia  Terslon.— The 

Canarese,  whiuh  ia  spoken  by  about  9,oOO,(KK) 
people  throiighont  the  provinces  of  Mysore  and 
Canara,  and  as  far  north  aa  the  Kistna  River, 
belongs  to  the  Dravidiaa  family  of  the  non-Aryan 
languages.  Tbe  first  Canareae  New  Testament 
was  pnbliahed  at  Bellarv,  Madras,  in  1S21.  and 
the  Old  Testament,  as  tranKlated  hy  the  Revs. 
Hands  and  Reeve,  at  3In<1ras  in  1832.  A  thor- 
onghly  revised  edition  of  the  Bible,  the  work  of 
German  and  English  miasionaries  (G.  H. 
Weigel  and  Moegling,  of  tbe  German  mission  ; 
D.  Sanderson,  of  the  Wealeyan  ;  C.  Campbell  . 
and  B,  Rioe.  o(  the  London  Mission),  waa  pab. 
lisbed  at  Bangalore  in  1S60  by  the  Brilish  and 
Foreign  Bible  ijociaty,  which  tip  to  March  31st, 
1S89.  disposed  of  3S5,5(X1  portions  of  the  Scrip- 
tures in  parts  or  as  a  whole,  besides  oE  2,500 
portions  of  the  Scriptnres  in  Canarese  with 
English. 

(Specii^iCfi  verse.    John  3  :  16.) 

iSe^jJj  eg;535i.  tSmUi^  t^^  '£s^^^'^ 
€^3  isssf,  S^tJ3^^  oij^  *^&  ^J9a 

Canda^ru,  one  of  the  Tonga  Islands, 
i'olyp.esia.  Mission  station  of  the  Wesleyan 
Missionary   Society,   under  the  care  of  several 

Caiinaiiorc  (Kaiinanur),  a  miiitniy 
station  in  Malabar,  Madras,  India.  5S  miles 
north- northwest  of  Calicut.  Remarkable  for 
the  number  of  its  mosqaes,  2  of  which  are  oE 
special  fame.  Population,  2G.386.  Hindna. 
Moslems,  Christians.  Mission  station  of  the 
Basle  Missionnry  Society ;  4  missionaries.  3 
ves,  30  native  helpers.  415  com. 


Canml,  or  Can)'a<!ubja  Version.— The 

Canoj  belongs  to  the  lodicbranch  of  the  Aryan 
family  of  languages,  and  is  spoken  in  the  Diiab 
of  tbe  Ganges  and  Jumna.  A  version  of  tbe 
NeTT  Testament  in  the  Cauoj  or,  as  it  ia  now 
written,  Knnauyi  or  Kaayahubji,  was  published 
at  Serampore  in  1822,  but  never  reprinted. 


Canton  river,  90  miles  from  the  sea.  'l"he 
Chinese  name  for  the  city  is  KnoJ^;  chau-fu  ; 
the  foreign  name  is  supposed  to  be  a  corruption 
of  Kwang  Tung  as  pronounced  by  the  early  Por- 
tuguese visitors.  It  is  also  called  Yenng  Sheng, 
the  "  City  of  Rama,"  by  the  Chinese,  in  refer- 
ence to  ji  legend  connected  with  its  founding. 
The  city  proper  is  quadrilateral  in  sliape,  the 
aide  ne:<t  to  the  tlver  being  a  little  li  ss  than  two 
miles  in  length.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  of 
an  averatie  heisht  of  twenly  five  feet,  and  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  feet  thick,  in  a  good  slate  of 
preservation,  built  of  brick  with  stone  founda- 
tion. It  is  a  universal  custom  in  Chinese  cities 
(hat  the  cardinal  points  of  the  compass  deter- 
mine the  location  of  the  four  piincipal  gates. 
In  Canton  these  are  found  to  be  utterly  insuf- 
ficient tor  the  needs  of  traffic,  and  there  are 
tight  other  gates,  some  of  them  as  lai^e  and 
important  in  tact,  though  not  in  name.  The 
city  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  old  and  the 
new.  In  the  old  city  are  the  Tartar  garrison, 
their  parade-grounds,  the  reaidenoes  and 
groundsot  the  Governor- General  and  Go\ernor  ; 
the  examination  hall,  with  ila  rows  of  low  cells 
for  the  competing  students,  and  many  fine 
templea  and  pagodas.  Around  tbe  city  proper 
are  the  suburba,  where  the  businesa  of  the  city 
ia  carrieil  on,  especially  on  the  west  side,  which 
is  noted  for  its  manufactures,  its  business,  and 
its  wondeilnl  stores.  Along  the  river  front 
junka  and  boats  of  every  description  and  size 
find  wharfage  and  landing  jilacea,  and  the 
vast  carrying  trade  of  the  west  aud  north  rivers 
is  conduet*d.  The  streets  are  narrow  and 
closed  by  gates,  which  are  shut  at  an  early 
hour  in  the  evening.  Over  the  gateway  is  in- 
scribed the  name  of  tho  street,  such  as  "  Street 
of  Benevolence  and  Virtue,"  "Street  of  Four 
Memorial  Arches."  "Salt  Shrimp  Market." 
The  stores  are  usually  low  buildings  of  o.  story 
in  front  and  two  behind,  the  whole  fl'ont  of 
the  store  being  thrown  open  to  the  street.  The 
only  high  buildings,  with  the  exception  of  pub- 
lic buildings,  are  the  fine  eating  houses  .ind 
the  pawn  shops.  V'hich  serve  also  as  safe- 
deposit  vaults.  Tbe  streets  are  well  paved 
with  slabs  of  granite,  beneath  which  is  a 
sewer.  Asall  thenight  soilisremovedfrom  tho 
city  to  be  used  on  the  fields,  this  deficient 
drainage  doesnotcauseepidemics.  In  compar- 
ison with  other  cities  of  the  East,  Canton  is 
clean.  The  houses  are  built  of  brick  of  a  slate 
color,  and  the  ground  floor  is  of  tiles  laid  r^;ht 
upon  thogronnd.  The  water  supply  of  the  city 
is  poor.  It  is  derived  either  from  tbe  river  or 
tho  canals  which  pass  through  tbe  city,  or  from 
wells,  whose  flow  is  affected  by  the  tide,  which 
filters  tbtcugh  the  sandy  soil.  Pure  spring 
water  can  be  obtained  from  the  hills  to  the 
northotlhecil.v.  The  nati  ves  never  drink  water 
unboiled,  and  this  custom  has  doubtless  pre- 
served tbe  health  of  the  people.  The  principal 
buildings  in  the  city  proper  are  :  the  Plowery 
Pagoda,  of  thirteen  stories  ;  the  Five  Story  Pa- 
goda, on  the  north  wall ;  the  Mohammedan 
mosque,  erected  in  a.d.  800  ;  nnd  the  temple  of 
the  tutelarv  god  of  the  city,  called  also  tbe 
Temple  of  Horrors,  for  here  the  ten  hells  of 
Bnddhiam  are  represented  with  hideous 
realism.  In  the  western  suburbs  is  the  Temple 
of  Five  Hundred  Gods,  containing  the  imogea 
ol   the   diaciples   of  Buddha,  eight  feet  high. 
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mftde  ol  wood  and  heavily  gilded.  In  conneo 
tion  with  the  temple  ir  a  monastery.  Not  far 
from  tlie  walls  of  the  city  is  tbe  tomb  of  a  ao- 
cnlied  uncle  of  Mahomet,  with  u  MohuDimedan 
burj'iDg  ground  and  place  of  worship.  Opposite 
the  city  is  the  isliind  of  Honam,  for  a  loi^  timo 
the  resideuce  of  foreigners,  when  permission 
to  live  on  the  north  shore  was  denied  tiiem 
The  population  is  estimated  at  1,500,000,  its 
distinctive  feature  being  the  large  aquatio  ele- 
ment. It  is  said  that  there  are  :<00.000  people 
who  live  in  boats,  rnrely  spending  a  night  on 
shore.  The  river  hank  and  the  various  cunalB 
are  lined  with  boats  of  every  variety  aud  size, 
from  the  little  skiff  to  tbe  larpe  ornamental 
hotel  boat.  These  boats  famish  to  a  great 
extent  the  means  of  communication.  There 
are  no  horses  used  for  tbatpurpose,  nor  are  the 
streets  wide  enough  to  permit  tbe  use  of  the  cart 
of  Nuiih  China.     The  sedan  chair  is  the  only 


es,  whose  residences,  with  few  ejcep. 
tions,  are  on  the  river  front.  Opposite  the 
western  suburbs,  and  separated  from  them  by  a 
canal,  is  a  foreign  settlement  on  ground  made 
over  a  small  island  by  surrounding  it  with  a 
retaining  wall,  and  filling  in  the  space  inclosed. 
Shamien.  as  it  is  called,  is  an  island  of  oval 
shape,  2.850  feet  in  length  and  050  at  its  great- 
est breadth,  laid  out  in  floe  streets  with  over- 
hanging trees,  bordered  by  beautiful  lawns,  and 
covered  with  the  fine  residences  of  theEnropean 
mercliauts.  Uie  foreigners  in  the  eniploy  of  the 
Cliinese  Customs  Service,  and  the  consuls  of  the 
various  nations.  Facing  the  Macao  Passage, 
tbe  SDotheast  breezes  blow  full  upon  it,  and  the 
broad  walk  on  the  top  of  the  retaining  wall, 
called  the  Bund,  is  a  pleasant  and  beullhfiil 
promenade.  The  graceful  spire  of  an  Episcrjial 
church  towers  among  the  dagstaffs  of  the  differ- 
ent nations,  and  for  its  size  Shamien.  is  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  European  settlements  in  the 
East, 

The  people  of  Canton  are  tbe  most  highly 
civilized  of  any  in  China,  and  tbe  luxury  of  the 
city  is  proverbial.  The  shrewdness  and  ability 
of  the  Cantonese  as  merchants  has  procured  for 
them  the  nickname  of  the  Yankees  of  Chins,  and 
Canton  men,  or  men  from  the  Canton  province, 
compose  nearly  the  entire  number  of  the 
immigrants  to  the  various  parts  o£  the  world 
where  the  Chinese  are  found.  Food  is  abun- 
dant and  cheap  ;  the  products  of  the  sea,  of  fresh 
water,  and  of  the  alluvial  plains  which  surround 
it  are  found  here  in  tbe  {greatest  profusion. 
Tbe  climate  is  more  temperate  than  that  of  any 
other  city  in  a  like  latitude.  The  heat  in  sum- 
mer averages  about  95°,  and  the  minimum  in 
winter  is  usually  42°.  Ice  rarely  forms,  and 
snow  is  almost  never  seen.  April,  May,  and 
Jun  a  the  rainy  season  :  60  inches  is  the  an- 
n  ol  tall,  of  which  30  inches  fell  in  the 
nth  f  June,  in  188E.  July,  August,  and  8ep- 
t  ml  tbe  mouths  for  the  southwest  men- 
s  n  wh  ch,  with  frequent  thunder-showers, 
m  t  gat  tbe  beat  During  tbe  fall  and  winter 
-    ■-'    -   ,   and  clear  days 


Canton  according  to  native  annals,  has  es- 
Isted  four  thousand  years  and  traces  of  its  ex- 
istence have  been  found  1300  b.o.  Its  first  in- 
tercourse «ith  foreigners  was  in  the  sixteenth 
century  with  the  Porti^uese  and  since  then  the 
history  of  Canton  has  been  the  history  of  China, 
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as  moat  of  the  principal  events  in  modern 
Chinese  history  occurred  at,  or  were  connected 
wtth   this  city. 

Mission  work  is  carried  on  by  the  Southern 
Baptist  Convention  (U.  S.  A.),  2  missionaries 
and  wives,  4  other  lodies,  21  native  helpers, 
4  churches,  550  church -members  ;  Presbyterian 
Board  iNorth),  U.  S.  A,.  5  missionaries  (4  mar- 
ried),  3  medical  missionaries  and  wives,  G  other 
ladies,  I  lay  assistant,  3  native  pastors,  15 
assielants,  40  teachers,  8  chutches,  579  church- 
luembers  ;  Ijondon  Missionary  Society,  1  mis- 
sionary, 5  native  preachers,  12C  chntch-mem- 
bels ;  Church  Missionary  Society  (the  work 
is  in  the  province  rather  than  the  city),  60 
church-m  embers  ;  ^Vesleyan  Methodist  Society, 
150  chnrcb- members  ;  £erlin  Missionary  So- 
ciety, 2  missionaries,  28  communicants.  It  is 
the  seat  also  of  the  Chinese  College,  presided 
over  by  Dr.  Happerof  the  Presbyterian  Mission. 

Cnntoii  Colloquial,  or  PuntI  Ter- 
sioil. — The  first  part  of  the  Scriptures  which 
was  translated  into  the  Canton  dialect  was  the 
Gospel  of  Luke,  by  Mr.  Louis,  of  the  Hhenish 
Missionary  Society,  and  printed  at  Hong  Kong 
in  IbOT.  Other  parts  of  the  New  Testament, 
prepared  by  Messrs.  A.  Krolczyk  and  J.  Naken, 
of  Uie  German  Mission,  and  G.  Piercy  and  C. 
F.  Preston,  of  the  American  Mission,  were  pub- 
lished in  1873.  In  the  same  year  the  Book  of 
Genesis,  translated  by  Mr.  Piercy,  was  also  pub- 
lished, while  the  translation  of  the  Book  of 
Paoims,  by  the  Eer.  A.  B.  Hutchinson,  of  the 
Church  Missionary  Society,  was  issued  in  187G. 
AlltbesepartswereinEomancharaeters.  A  new 
edition  of  the  Psalms,  edited  by  Dr.  Graves,  was 
published  in  1883.  There  exists  also  a  Ne<r 
Testament  in  Chinese  characters,  andof  this  the 
four  Gospels  were  republished  in  a  revised  form 
nnder  the  care  of  tbo  Canton  Local  Committee 
in  1880,  while  the  Acts  were  added  in  1887.  In 
1885  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  also 
published  the  Gospel  of  Luke  for  the  blind  in 
Roman  character,  Tlie  version  was  prepared 
bythoKev.  E,  Hartmann,  of  the  Foundling  Hos- 
pital, Hung-Kong,  Parts  of  Ibe  Bible  were  also 
published  by  the  American  Bible  Society  at 
Shanghai^viz.,  the  four  Gospels  and  Acts,  as 
translated  by  Revs.  G,  Piercy  and  C.  F,  Pres- 
ton, 1872-73  ;  the  Epistles  in  1886 ;  Gen- 
esis, translated  by  Mr.  Nojes,  in  1887  ;  Exodus, 
Leviticus,  and  Deuteronomy  in  1888  ;  a  diglotl 
edition  of  the  Gospel  of  Luke  in  English  and 
Canton  colloquial  in  1886. 

(^ecimen  verses.     John  3  :  IG.) 

u  i^,  ^  m 

tr.  4  fs  ^ 

X  u  m  ± 

#  >L  4  * 

m  ^  Z  ^ 

^  M  i^  ife 

m.^  m  ^ 
ft  n  i£ 
m  m  m 
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Romar^ 
No'  tsnuh_  /on  hu'  to'  ho'  lo'  (au*  to   si,  tat 
iAu'  UNI-  ,■  a'  jja_,  00"  tat^  Itur-   thin,  iun-   0' 
pa^  ni". — (Zute  iv,  18.) 

Cape  CoH§t,  IV  town  and  fntt  of  the  Coll 
Coast.  West  Aftiofi.  Population,  lO.OtO  Tie 
town  is  regulnrly  built  in  a  welt  woo  !e  1  but 
poorly  watered  district,  and  has  a. damp  un 
healthy  climate.  Million  station  of  the  Wesley  an 
Metbodi'jtH  :  4  misBiouaries,  2  echoola,  8  tea  h 
era.  13^  scholars,  1,067  churoh -members 

Cape  mount,  a  station  of  the  American 
Protestant  Episcopal  Chntcb  in  Libeni  \\  est 
Africa  (1877]  ;  1  missionary  and  wife,  >3  coin 
municanta,  152  acbolara. 

Cape  Palmai,  a  city  of  Liberia,  \fnca 
Misaton  statiou  of  the  Protestant  Episco]  I 
Churoh,  U,  S.  A,  Has  an  orphan  aHjlum  and 
hospital.  There  are  i  places  where  public  ^  or 
ship  is  held,  with  aii  average  attendance  of  I80 
The  number  of  communicants  is  198.  It  is  also 
the  headquarteca  for  the  district. 

Capron,  n'illiain  Btinfleld,  b  t  >. 
bridge.  Mass  ,  April  10th,  1824  ;  gradnate  1  at 
Yale  College,  1846  ;  KftS  Principal  of  Hopkins 
Graniinar  School  for  six  years  in  Hirt'ord 
residing  in  the  family  of  Dr.  Hawes,  In  lSj2 
he  saw  the  tract  by  Dr.  Soudder,  "  The  Harvest 
Parisliing  for  Want  of  Laborers,"  which  deeply 
impressed  him,  and  he  then  made  a  full  con 
secration  of  himself  to  the  missionary  work 
With  this  pnrpoae  he  entered  Andover  Th  1  g 
ical  Seminary,  graduating  in  1855,  and  p 

pointed  by  the  A.  B  C,  F.  M.  to  the  Madura  M 
Bion,  India,  and  sailed  November,  18.  h      H 
had  chaise  of  the  Madura  Girls'  lioarding  S  h     1 
four  years,  and  of  the  station  at  Tirnp  m 

two  years.  After  sixteen  years  of  life  Inl 
he  visited  America,  but  in  January,  1874  h 
again  in  his  India  home.  In  May  he  had  nn  at 
tack  of  rheumatism.  The  last  Sabbath  in  Sep- 
tember was  spent  in  oneof  tha  villages,  where  be 
received  three  young  men  to  the  church.  He 
found  the  journey  very  wearisome,  but  continued 
performing  his  nsnnl  duties  till,  in  Ootober, 
palpitation  of  the  heart  came  on,  which  never 
left  him,  ajid  Friday,  Ootober  6th,  after  a  pleas- 
ant conversation  with  Dr.  Chester,  he  had  three 
successive  fainting  turns,  and  then  passed  away 
quietly  upon  his  pillow  as  if  asleep.  An  asso- 
ciate of  Mr.  Capcon  thus  writes  :  "  Whathe  was 
to  the  mission  it  is  not  easy  to  make  others  un- 
derstaad.  In  our  meetings  for  business  his 
thorot^b-going  habits,  his  love  of  exaoto  h 
searching  investigation  o£    every   subj  h 

minute  forecasting  of  all  details,  his  sounl  ]  1 
ment,  hisfair-mindedness.  biskindness  1  al 
iI^;  with  his  brethren,  made  those  of  h  t 
years'   standing  in  the   Held  value  his  c  1 

not  less  than  did  his  younger  brethren. 

CarumaniH,  or  Karamanla,  f  1} 

B,  province  of  Western  Turkey,  including  th      ty 
of  Konieh  (Iconinral.     Thetermisnow    ppl     1 
generally  to  the  whole   section,   includ    g  th 
cities   of   Konieh,  Angora,  Yu^at,  and  C    t 
tnouni,  where  a  prominent  element  of  th    p  j. 
lation  is  of  Greek  descent,  but  using  ch    fl    th 
Turkish   language.      The  name  was  01  ^      11 
derived  from  a  'Turkish  Bey,  who  found  d  th 
city  of  Karaman.     See  Turkey. 
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Carnmanlijii,  the  Turkish  language  as 
poken  Iv  tiiB  (.  retk  ot  the  interior  of  Asia 
■\Iinor  Vlanj  of  these  under  the  lurce  of  Turk- 
ish rule  lost  the  u'^e  of  their  own  language, 
alopting  that  of  their  conquerors.  Betainiu^, 
li  >fcier  the  Greek  in  their  church  sersioes, 
nn  1  sDmenlii  t  in  then  schools,  they  became  in 
the  habit  of  writioj,  the  Turkish  with  the  Greek 
char  cter  The  elfcct  las  to  produce  a  spoken 
language  which  was  in  some  sense  apatoia,  and 
which  leoeived  the  nan  c  Caramanlija  from  the 
section  of  country  \  here  it  was  lai^ely  used. 
A  version  of  the  li  1  le  has  been  prepared  and. 
printed  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  So- 
ciety and  IS  often  spoken  of  as  the  Gra'cu- 
Turkish  version       p    Turkish  written  in  Greek 

With  the  extension  of  education,  the  Greeks 
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Carej  William,  b  Paulerepurj-,  Norlh- 
amptonshire  England  August  17th.  1761.  In 
his  jouth  he  w  rked<Aith  his  father,  who  was  it 
weaver  b  it  at  the  age  of  sixteen  was  appren- 
ticed ti  a  shoemakei  it  Hackleton,  working  ab 
the  trade  for  twelve  vears.  At  the  age  of 
eighteen  he  was  led  through  the  influence  of  a. 
jitns  fellow  apprentice  to  true  faith  in  Christ, 
became  an  earnest  Christian  and  a  preacher  oC 
the  Qospel  In  17Sb  he  became  pastor  of  tho 
Baptist  chur  h  at  Moutton  haMng  previously 
preached  at  Panlerspnrj  his  eaily  home  an  I 
t  B  rt  n      His  income  being  too  smalt  for  the 

ly  rt  of  his  famil)    be  kept  school  bj   day 

m   1         cobbled  shoes  by  night  and  prcachel 

S     day      At   Mjulton   he  was  dee^-lj   im 

p       ed    with    the  idea   of   a  mission  to    the 

h    th     ,   and  frequently  conversed  with  mm 

t  n  its  practicabilitj  and  importance  and 
f  h  willii^ness  to  engage  in  it  Andrew 
F  11  elates  that  once  on  entering  his  shop  he 
found  hanging  up  against  the  wall  a  large  map 
composed  ot  several  pieces  of  paper  pasted  to- 
gether by  himself,  on  which  he  had  drawn  with 
a  pen  every  known  oountiy,  with  memoranda  of 
what  he  had  read  as  to  their  population,  religion, 
etc.  At  a  very  early  age  he  had  an  intense  de- 
sire for  knowledge,  eagerly  "devouring  books, 
especially  of  science,  history,  voyages,"  etc., 
and,  notwithstanding  his  poverty,  learned  Lat- 
in, Greek,  Hebrew,  Dntch,  French,  and  ac- 
quired a  good  amount  of  general  useful  knowl- 
edge. But  his  heart  was  chiefly  set  on  a  mis- 
sion to  the  heathen.  From  his  ministerial 
I      h         b  eived  no  sympathy.     While  at 

M     It       h    wrote  and  published  "  An  Inquiry 

t  til  Cblgl  notChriatian8toT;HaMean8for 
th     C  of  the  Heathen."     In  1789  h» 

be  m  p  t  f  the  church  at  Leiceater.  At  a 
m  t  g  ttb  M  nisters'  AaaociationatHotting- 
h  M  J  31  t  1702,  he  preoched  from  "  En- 
1    g   th    pi  f  thy  tent"  (laa.  64  :  2,  3),  lay- 

g   d  tl  two    propositions,   "  Eipeot 

gr  t  th  g  f  om  God  and  attempt  great 
th  g  f  God  The  discourse  produced  a 
gr  t  mp  IE  ,  and  the  result  was,  through 
th  p  1  peration  of  Fuller,  Pearce,  and 
th  g     Rjland,  the  formation,  at  Ketter- 

R  O  tob     21   J793,  of  the  Baptist  Missionary 

S       t       Car  y    first  wish  was  to  work  in  Tahiti 

W  Af     a,  but  he  offered  togo  wherever 

the   society   might  appoint   him.      India  was 
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BeJected  for  its  first  mission,  and  he  waa  ap- 
pointed with  Mr,  John  Thomas,  a  surgeon,  who 
hod  resided  inBei^al,  and  been  engaged  in  mis- 
sion work.  They  embarked  on  an  Ei^liali  ves- 
Bel.  but  on  account  of  the  objections  made 
ugftinst  missionaries  by  the  East  India  Company, 
the  commander  of  the  ship  was  forbidden  to 
take  them,  and  they  returned  to  land.  After 
waiting  a  few  weeli  they  sailed  in  a  Danish 
vessel  bound  from  Copenhagen  to  Serampore, 
and  reached  Calcutta  November  11th.  1793, 
Having  sailed  in  a  foreign  vessel,  cleared  at  a 
foreign  port,  he  landed  unobBerved.  Believing 
it  to  be  tha  duty  of  a  missionary,  after  receiv- 
ing some  help  at  first,  to  support  himself,  Mr. 
Carey  soon,  after  reaohing  India  telinquished 
his  salary,  and  he  and  his  family  were  reduced 
to  serioas  straits.  Leaving  Calcutta,  he  walked 
fifteen  miles  in  the  sun,  passing  through  salt 
rivers  and  a  large  lake,  to  the  Sanderbunds.  a 
"tract  scontUy  populated,  and  notorious  for 
pestilence  and  wild  beasts,"  jntendii^  to  farm 
the  land  and  instruct  the  people.  Here  be  was 
found  by  Mr.  Udney,  of  the  Company's  service, 
a  pious  man  and  a  friend  of  missions,  nho 
offered  him  the  superintendence  of  his  indigo 
factory.  Ashe  would  not  only  have  a  competent 
support  for  his  family  and  time  for  study,  but 
also  a  regular  congregation  of  natives  connected 
wilh  the  factory,  he  accepted  the  offer.  The 
factory  was  at  Mudnabatty,  in  the  district  of 
Malda,  and  this  became  the  mission  station. 
During  the  five  years  he  spent  here  he  trans- 
lated the  New  Testament  into  Bengali,  held 
daily  religions  services  with  the  thousand  work- 
men in  the  factory,  itinerated  regularly  through 
the  district,  twenty  miles  square,  and  contain' 
ing  200  vilifies.  His  first  convert  was  Ignatius 
Fernandez,  of  Portuguese  descent.  He  built  a 
church  in  1797,  preached  and  labored  as  amis- 
Bionary  to  his  death  in  1899,  leaving  all  his  prop- 
erty to  the  mission.  In  1799  the  factory  was 
dosed  in  conseq^uence  of  an  inundation.  White 
perpleied  as  to  what  he  should  do,  Mr.  Carey 
heard  that  four  missionaries  had  arrived  at 
Serampore,  and  that  the  Danish  governor  had 
proposed  that  they  establish  a  mission  there, 
promising  his  protection.  They  urged  him 
to  leave  Malda.  He  assented,  and  removed 
to  Serampore.  In  1801  the  Bengali  transla- 
tion of  the  New  Testament  was  printed  by 
Mr.  Ward,  anda  copy  presented  to  the  Marquis 
of  Wellesley,  the  Governor-General,  who  eit- 
presaed  his  great  gratification  nt  this  result 
of  missionary  work.  About  this  time  Fort 
William  College  was  established  at  Calcutta, 
and  Mr,  Carey  was  appointed  by  the  Marquis 
Professor  of  Sanskrit,  Bengali,  and  Marathi, 
This  position  he  held  for  thirty  years,  and 
taught  these  languages.  Ha  wrote  articles  on 
the  natural  history  and  botany  of  India  for 
the  Asiatic  Society,  to  which  he  was  elected  in 
1805.  The  publication  of  the  entire  Bible  in 
Bengali  in  five  volumes  was  completed  in  1809. 
That  which  gave  Carey  his  fame  was  the  trans- 
lation of  the  Bible  in  whole  or  in  part  into 
twenty-four  Indian  languages  or  dialects.  The 
Serampore  press,  under  his  direction,  rendered 
the  Bible  accessible  to  more  than  three  hundred 
millions  of  human  beings.  He  prepared  also 
numerous  philolocical  works,  consisting  of  gram- 
mars and  dictionaries  in  the  Sanskrit,  Marathi. 
Bengali,  Punjabi  and  Telugu  dialects.  His 
Sanskrit  dictionary  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  the 
printing  establishment.    He  contributed  alao 
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several  papers  on  grammar  and  East  Indiait 
matters  to  the  Jounial  of  the  Geoijraphicat  tiociela 
in  London.  Carey  had  for  years  sought  through 
Lord  Wellesley  the  abolition  of  the  suttee  In 
1899  it  wa  b  1  h  d  d  th  p  ocl  m  t  n  de- 
claring it  p         h  bl        h  m     d  nt  t   Dr. 
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1    w        tth    ag       f 
1834.     He  was  buried 

the    next    morning    in 

the    mission 

I   burying- 

_      .«cl. 

He  who  was  ridiculed  and  satirized  by  the 
witty  Sydney  Smith  in  the  IfHit^urgh  Eeviea  of 
1808  as  the  "  consecrated  cobbler"  and 
"  maniac"  accomplished  a  work  for  which  he 
is  held  and  will  be  forever  held  in  high  honor 
as  the  tme  friend  and  benefactor  of  India. 

Cnreysbur^ll,  a  city  of  Monrovia,  Liberia, 
West  Coast  of  Africa,  north  of  Robertsville, 
southeast  of  Millsburg.  Mission  station  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  (North) ;  1  missionary,  15 
church -members  ;  also  a  circuit  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  (North) ;  2  missionaries,  16 
native  helpers,  192  church-members. 

Carfsbrooke,  a  station  of  the  Moravians 
in  Jamaica,  West  Indies ;  formerly  an  out- 
station  of  Ealneck.  with  a  school  attached  ;  was 
admitted  as  a  full  congregation  in  1865.  It 
is  situated  in  the  parish  of  St.  Elizabeth  in  a 
somewhat  hilty  and  rather  pleasant  part  of  tha 
oountrj. 

Carniel. — 1.  A  station  of  the  Moravian 
Brethren  in  Western  Alaska,  near  Fort  Alexan- 
der. In  1866  tha  first  missionaries  entered  this 
station,  and  as  soon  as  possible  opened  a  school, 
anil  thus  reached  the  adnlt  Esquimaux  through 
the  impressions  made  upon  their  children.  At 
present  there  are  in  this  station  1  missionary 
and  wife,  1  unmarried  man.  and  1  single  lady. 

2.  A  towa  in  Jamaica.  West  Indies,  situated 
on  a  small  mount  toward  the  extremity  of  an 
entensive  valley,  whose  rich  pasture  grounds 
ascend  and  are  lost  among  the  high  and  thickly 
wooded  hills  which  bound  it.  One  of  the 
largest  and  most  flourishing  missions  of  the 
Moravians  in  Jamaica,  opened  in  1827,  with  a 
strong  church,  under  the  care  of  a  married  mis- 
sionary. 

Cnrollne  Islands,  a  group  of  islands  in 
the  Focihc,  northeast  of  New  Guinea  and  west 
of  the  Marshall  .ind  Gilbert  groups.  A  few  of 
them  differ  from  the  great  majority  of  the 
islands  in  that  they  are  of  basaltic  formation, 
while  the  rest  are  coral  reefs.  Kusaie  and 
Ponape  have  mountains  two  to  three  thousand 
feet  high,  and  Rult,  Pelew,  and  Yap  are  also  high 
islands.  The  climate  is  perpetual  summer,  the 
thermometer  ranging  from  72°  to  90".  On  the 
coral  islands  the  chief  products  are  the  cocoaant 
palm,  often  growing  to  a  height  of  80  feet,  tha 
bread  fruit  tree,  the  pandanns  tree  or  screir 
pine,  bearing  a  lai^e  bunch  of  juicy  fruit,  and 
an  edible  root  called  taro.  On  the  high  islands, 
especially  Kusaie  and  Ponape.  there  is  a  much 
larger  range  of  products,  including  more  than  it 
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dozen  kintlsof  baniiEii?.  ^'ntious  tropiciil  fruits 
€ire  introdaced,  aaA  aIsd  some  iluuieatic  niiimaJs, 
OS  pigs  and  uliicliena. 

Tlie  inhabitants  are  of  the  bronn  Polynesian 

1         g    t     |,lit  hair.     As  no  ceiisns  has 

b         t  k  ti mates  ot   the   populnlion 

jf,       ly      P       ]ie  has  a  population  of  5,000, 

th      M    tl     k         A  Rnk  nbout  14.000,  Jlokil 

and  P    i,  1  p     1         1,250,   Yap  about  8,000  to 
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lands   have    chiefs,    whose 
1  tnry.     On  Pomvpe  there  ate 
h  having  an  independent  hing 
B  t    n  18S5  Spain  laid  tlaini  to 
1  Germany  had  done  to  the 

I  nd  in  the  summer  of  188G 
(  Ponape, 
^s  consist  of  closed  attics  with 
thatched  roofs  raisedafew  feet  from  the  ground. 
The  people  were  not  so  well  dcessed  as  those 
of  neighboring  islands.  Tliey  were  elaborately 
tattooed,  and  knew  no  marriage  rite,  though  the 
pairing  of  men  and  women  was  respected.. 
They  seemed  1o  care  for  their  children,  but  had 
less  regard  for  old  people.  Are  greatly  addicted 
to  war,  and  their  fends  have  resulted  in  a  great 
decrease  of  the  population. 

Spirits  o£  ancestors  and  other  spirits  were 
worshippe.l,  but  no  idols.  The  people  »-ere\ery 
superstitious,  but  had  no  conception  of  a  Su- 
preme God,  and  no  idea  of  sacrifice.  Certftin 
places  regarded  as  the  abode  of  spirits  %cere  not 
-crossed.  Some  isltnds  hadprieste  who  in  times 
of  sickness  and  on  special  oocasiona  practised 
their  incantations,  pretending  to  converse  with 

Mission  work  carried  on  since  1852  by  the  A. 
B.  C.  F.  j^l ,  with  stations  at  Kiisaie  and  Ponape, 
with  the  result  that  in  many  of  tbe  islands  no 
heathenism  remains.  See  A.  B.  C.  F.  Jf., 
Micronesian  Tilissions. 

Carozal,  a  city  of  Honduras.  Central 
America,  not  far  from  Belize.  Mission  station 
of  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Missionary  Society  ; 

1  missionary,   3   cliapels,    -t    other    preaching 
places,  18  native  helpers,  G'2  church-members, 

2  schools,  137  scholars. 

Carshuni  Tcrsloil.— This  is  not  a  trans- 
lation bat  n  transcription  of  the  Arabic  in 
Syriac  characters,  and  ia  intended  chiefly  tor 
Syrian  Christians  in  Mesopotamia,  Aleppo,  and 
other  parts  of  Syria.  There  are  extant  two  edi- 
tions of  the  New  Testament  in  the  Carshun, 
one  with  the  Syriac  in  parallel  columns,  pub- 
lished l>y  the  College  of  tlie  PropaRanda,  pub- 
lished at  Rome  in  1703  ;  the  other  in  the 
-Carshun  alone,  published  by  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society  at  Paris  in  1827,  under 
the  editorship  of  CJuntremfte  andDeSacy.  Up 
to  March  31st,  1880,  the  latter  society  disposed 
«f  4,000  copies  of  the  Scriptures.     See  Arabic. 

Cnshmlr,  a  native  State  in  India,  lying 
among  the  great  mountains  of  the  HimBlayii 
rai^e  norih  of  the  Panjab.  Tibet  touches  it 
on  the  east,  and  after  passing  the  great  Ki"'" 
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territories  of  Kashgar.  wholly  outside  tbe  li 
of  India.  The  country  is  for  the  moat  part  an 
elevated  viilley,  over  5,000  feet  above  the  sea, 
surrounded  by  lofty  mountains.  Total  area, 
nearly  81,000  square  miles,  with  a  population  of 
over  a  million  and  a  half.  The  ruler  is  known 
as  the  Maharaja  of  Kash-Cashmir.  and,  like  the 
other  native  mlers  of  India,  he  is  in  political 


subordination  to  the  British  Government.  The 
chief  attraction  of  Cashiiiir  consists  in  its  beau- 
tiful scenery  and  its  agreeable  climate,  which 
render  it  a  favorite  summer  resort  (or  wealthy 
Europeans  in  India.  Formerly  Europeans  wero 
allowed  to  reside  there  only  dnrlng  half  the 
year,  hut  fur  the  past  seventeen  or  eighteen 
years  the  prohibition  of  residence  during  the 
winter  months  has  bern  withdrawn.  The  pop- 
ulation consists  of  nearly  a  million  Mohamme- 
deois,  about  half  a  million  Hindus,  20,000  Buddh- 
ists, and  nearly  90,000  unclassified.  Jlissions 
have  been  conducted  there  with  the  utmost 
difficulty  until  within  very  recent  times  on  ac- 
count of  the  hostility  of  the  native  government 
(the  Maharaja  is  a  devout  and  intense  Hinda), 
and  also  because  the  regulation  debarring  Euro- 
peans from  permanent  residence  in  the  valley 
compelled  the  missionaries  to  break  off  their 
labors  with  the  close  of  the  season,  and  leave 
the  country  entirely  for  a  lai^e  part  of  each 
year.  In  1854  and  ogain  in  18G2  explorations 
and  tours  were  made  throi^h  Cnslimir  by  mis- 
sionaries of  the  C.  JI.  S.  stationed  in  the  Pun- 
jab, who  made  nn  nnsnccessfnl  attempt  to  es- 
lablish  a  permanent  mission  in  18(>4.  In  1S65 
Dr.  Elmslie,  aScotch  medical  missionary  in  the 
service  of  that  society,  entered  Cashmit,  and,  in 
spite  of  all  obstacles,  had  made  n  promising  be- 
ginning, when  his  labors  were  terminated  by 
his  death,  in  1872.  The  society,  however,  has 
been  able  to  carry  the  mission  on  since,  and  it 
has  been  of  great  benefit  to  the  people,  especinlly 
during  the  famine  of  1880  and  the  distress  fol- 
lowing the  great  earthquake  in  1884. 

CH>liniiri,  or  KuKhmlrl  Version.— The 
Cashmiri.  which  belongs  to  the  Indic  branch  of 
the  Aryan  fauiily  of  languages,  is  spoken  in 
Cashmir.  A  translation  of  the  New  Testament 
into  that  language  was  published  nt  Serampoie 
in  1820.  At  the  same  place  were  also  issued 
the  Pentateuch  and  the  historical  books  of  the 
Old  Testament.  But  tliese  parts  of  the  Bible 
were  never  reprinted.  Recently,  in  1884,  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  issned  a  new 
translation  of  the  New  Testament,  made  by  the 
Rev,  T.  E.  Wade,  of  the  Chnrch  Missionary  So- 
ciety, stationed  at  Amrilsar.  To  March  31st, 
1889.  the  British  Bible  Society  disposed  of  18,000 
portions  of  the  Scriptures. 

Catalnn  Vcr»loii.-— The  Catalan  is  a  dia- 
lect of  the  Spanish,  spoken  in  the  province  of 
Catalonia,  and  belongs  to  the  Graico-Latin 
branch  of  the  Aryan  family  of  languages  An 
edition  of  the  New  Testament,  consisting  of 
1.000  copies,  was  printed  in  London  in  1832, 
under  the  care  of  the  late  Mr.  Greenfield,  edi- 
torial superintendent  of  the  British  ond  Foreign 
Bible  Society.  The  translation  was  made  by 
Mr,  J.  M.  Pratt,  a  native  of  Catalonia,  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  Rev.  A.  Cheap,  of 
Knareahorough.  A  second  edition  of  2,000 
copies  was  pnblished  in  London  in  1835.  and  n 
third  edition  of  3.000  copies  was  bronght  nut  in 
Barcelona  in  1837,  under  the  care  of  Lieulenant 
Graydon,  the  Bible  Society  s  agent.  A  fourth 
edition  of  2.O00  copies,  under  the  care  of  Mr. 
Reeves  Palmer  and  Sefior  Sola,  was  published 
in  1886. 

{Specimen  verse.    John  3  :  10.) 

Puix  Deu  ha  amat  de  tal  modo  al  mou,~  qu< 

ha   donat   son  unigenlt   Fill,  £i  fi  de  que  M 

horn  que  ereu  en  ell  no  peresoa,  ans  be  tingi 

la  vida  eter 
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Catcbi.  wUich  iBadmlecc  of  the  Siadlii,  beloi^s 
to  the  Indie  branch  of  the  Aryan  family  of 
IftDgaagra,  udA  is  npokeit  in  the  piovinue  of 
Kftleli,  Western  India,  A  translation  of  the 
Ciospel  of  Mattlievv  was  publiaheil  at  Secnmpore 
between  1815-24.  A  new  translation  of  the 
Bamo  tiospel  was  prepared  by  the  Bev.  James 
Gray,  n  eliaplain  at  liombay,  and  published 
there  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society 
in  1S35.  As  this  edition  was  issned  in  the  Bnl- 
boret  character,  with  which  the  people  are  un- 
acquainted, it  was  found  of  little  use,  and  the 
above  Bible  Society  determined  to  print  an  edi- 
tion of  the  New  Testament  in  Gujarati,  parts  of 
which  have  been  published  at  Bombay  since 
1843. 

Cadieriiic  Soplita,  a  town  in  Surinam, 
South  America.  About  the  year  1B49  the  mta- 
sionariea  of  the  Moravian  Church  obtained  per- 
mission to  visit  the  plantations  on  the  lower 
Saramacca.  A  work  o£  itineracy  was  at  once 
CDiumBDced,  and  the  labors  of  the  Brethren  were 
greatly  blessed.  The  managers  of  the  Catherine 
Sophia  plantation,  which  at  that  time  belonged 
to  the  government,  were  kindly  disposed  toward 
the  missionitr;,  and  assisted  him  in  every  way. 
In  1855  the  government  offered  to  band  over  to 
the  Moravian  Church  authorities  a  chapel  and  a 
dwelling  ho nse for  a  missionary,  which  badbeen 
built  of  pitch-pine  in  Holland,  and  brought  out 
to  biirinam  for  the  use  of  emigrants,  most  of 
^\hom  had  either  departed  this  lite  or  left  Uie 
plai-e  Ibe  offer  was  thankfully  accepted,  and 
to  the  great  delight  of  the  poor  slaves  the 
chapel  was  consecrated  July  SSd,  1855.  The 
conf,cegation  here  consists  of  negroes,  Chinese, 
and  E  Lbt  India  Coolies. 

CailcaNll§,  a  province  of  southeastern  Rus- 
sia, bounded  on  the  north  by  the  provinces  of 
southern  Bussia  and  Astrakhan,  on  the  east  by 
the  Caspian,  on  the  south  by  Persia  and  Tur- 
key, on  the  west  by  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Sea 
of  Azof.  It  is  divided  into  two  sections  by  the 
Caucasus  range  of  mountains,  thnj  on  the  north 
being  called  Northern  or  Cia-Cancasia,  and  that 
south  Trans- Cad oasia.  Area,  North  Caucasia, 
86,058  ;  Trans -Caucasia,  95,799  ;  total,  182,457 
sqiinre  miles. 

Population  (1887),  Northern  Caucosus.  2.673,. 
COl  ;  Trans  Caucasia,  4,784,550.  ToUl,  7,458,- 
151.  These  include  a  large  variety  of  races  : 
Rnssians.  1,015,614  ;  Tartars  (including  Turks, 
Turoomans,  Ralmncks,  etc.),  1,284.561  ;  Arme- 
nians, 803,696  ;  Georgiaus,  310,499  ;  Mingre- 
lians.  200,09a  ;  Imeritians,  373,141  ;  Persians 
and  kindred  tribes,  270,319  :  Mountnineers 
(Circassians),  895,702  ;  Jews,  50,992  ;  Gretks, 
42,662  ;  Germans,  23,613, 

Northern  Caucasus  is  inhabited  chiefly  by  the 
Russian  Circassians  and  Tartars,  the  remaining 
races  being  found  in  Trans- Caucasia.  The 
Armenians  are  scattered  through  the  whole  of 
Trans-Civueasia,  Rathering  chiefly  about  the 
cities  of  Erivan,  Tiflis,  Shusha,  Scheraachi,  and 
Baku.  The  Georgians,  Mingrelians,  and  Imeri- 
tians occupy  the  section  between  Tiflis  and 
the  Black  Sea,  while  the  Persians  are  fonnd 
along  the  Persian  and  Caspian  borders.  The 
Kurds,  numbering  about  10,000,  are  chiefly  in 
the  vicinity  of  Kars, 

Within  the  past  few  years  there  has  been  a 
large  emigration  to  Turkey  of  Circassians  and 
Lazes  (Imeritians),      The  Circassians,  Tartars, 
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Mingreliana  and  Imeritians  are  called  Moham 
medaas  but  very  man>  of  the  last  two  classes 
are reallv  more  pagan  tb  nJVlabommelan.  Tha 
Georgians  belong  to  the  K  issian  Greek  Church 
The  Armenians  claim  the  lead  m  the  Armenian. 
Church  as  the  seat  of  the  Pnmate  (Catholicos) 
of  the  ( regorian  or  orthodox  church  la  at 
Etchmial/n  nearEnvnn 

The  KisBians  of  Trans  Caucasia  are  very 
largely  diaaenters  of  ^arlous  secta  Amtng 
them  perhaps  the  most  interesting  are  the 
Molokans  who  are  found  m  large  numbers  m 
Tiflis  an  1  in  the  v  Dages  along  the  ereat  loutea 
of  travel  They  are  Protcslant  in  their  wor 
ship,  afiiliating  esp>>ciilly  with  the  Gem  an 
Lutherans  though  of  lale  year-)  a  number  hava 
become  Baptists  (See  Mol  kans  )  The  differ 
ent  races  lonot  mingle  freely,  and  their  mutual 
jealous*  k  pt         h  ck  only  by  the  strong 

band  of  tb  K  ss  n  C  vemment.  The  most 
turbulent  I  n  nt  tb  Mohammedan,  and  it 
is  with  D  f     ndly      ye    that    Russia    has 

watched  th  t  n  f  n  e  to  Turkey  of  a  people 
that  bid  f  to  n  as  disturbances  that  can 
hardly  f  I  t  g  h  additional  pretexts  for 
intHrfer  n       n   h   E         n  Question. 

The  official  language  is  Russian,  but  Turkish, 
Armenian,  Georgian,  and  German  are  extensively 
used.  The  Turkish  is  a  dialect  called  the  Azer- 
bijan,  or  Tartar  Tarkish,  and  the  Armenian, 
called  the  Ararat  Armenian,  is  quite  different 
froiu  the  language  used  in  Turkey. 

The  government  of  the  Caucasus  is  in  the 
hands  of  a  governor -general,  usually  a  member 
of  the  imperial  family,  resident  at  Tiflis,  who 
is  assisted  by  a  vice  governor  and  a  council. 
All  the  various  district  officials  report  through 
the  various  grades  to  these,  end  the  result  is  aa 
amount  of  official  red  tape  and  interference  that 
is  oppressive  in  the  eilreme. 

There  is  a  large  military  force,  well  organized 
and  well  distributed,  but  not  sufficient  to  secure 
safety  and  order  oft  from  the  main  lines  of  (ravel. 
The  general  condition  of  the  country  is  far  from 
conducive  to  its  prosperit  j  The  taxes  are  very 
heavy,  and  the  universal  espionage  and  conse- 
quent suspicion  and  mutual  distrust  render 
large  enterprises  almist  hopelesb  The  moiin- 
laiuB  abound  in  mineral  wealth  the  plains  are 
very  fertile,  the  people  are  shrewd  and  ener- 
getic. Yet  there  is  no  public  spint  and  even 
undertakings  tbnt  promise  large  returns  are 
allowed  to  fall  through  The  jetroleum  wella 
of  Baku,  on  the  Caspian  excited  the  wildest 
hopes  of  wealth  and  prosperity,  but  they  vers 
miserably  mnnaged  and  unable  even  m  Persia 
to  displace  the  American  petroleum  notwith- 
standing the  great  distance  from  which  the  lat- 
ter ^Bs  brought 

The  greatest  hindrance  however  to  even 
the  material  prospent)  of  the  Caucasus  is 
the  BBnia  as  that  which  operates  all  through 
Russia — VIZ  ,  the  oppressive  power  of  the  Gov- 
ernment directed  toward  the  absolute  Bussiani- 
zation  of  all  its  subjects.  This  includes  nob 
merely  the  obliteration  of  political  distinctions 
between  races,  but  the  displacement  of  race 
languages  by  the  Russian,  and  the  absorption 
of  all  religions  into  the  State  Church.  While 
there  is  nominal  freedom  of  worship  accorded  to 
dissenting  bodies,  changes  are  not  permitted 
except  to  the  State  church.  Thus  no  Moslem 
can  become  an  Armenian  ot  a  Protestant,  no 
leave  the  Gregorians  except  as 
becomes  a  member  of  tbe  Greek  Church. 
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All  education  is  carefully  Baperviseil,  and  meet- 
ings of  every  kind  ace  most  jenlonsly  watched. 
Tlie  result  is  a  very  general  lack  of  genuine 
force  of  oboracter,  and  a  widespread  feeling  tliat 
tbere  is  na  special  hope  for  tlie  future  ;  thut 
whateverglves  present  suceeas or  gratification  is 
nil  tbat  it  is  worth  wliile  to  Btrive  for. 

JlissUm  tcnrk  has  been  attempted  at  various 
times  inTrane-Caucasia  by  tbe Basle  Missionary 
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a.i  a  centre,  tliougb  tbe  former  has  withdrawn 
of  late  yearx  in  fnvur  of  the  latter,  which  has 
no*  a  largo  depot  in  Tiftis  and  is  quite  success- 
ful in  its  sales,  espeoially  oE  Armenian,  Geoi^ian, 
and  Azerbijac  Turkish  Scriptures. 

Rev.  Abraham  Amirkhaniantz,  an  Armenian, 
a  native  of  tbe  Oancasus,  educated  at  the  Basle 
Seminary,  and  employed  as  a  teacher  in  Con- 
stantinople and  a  missionary  in  Tabriz,  Persia, 
has  been  for  some  years  resident  in  Tifiis,  and  in 
charge  of  tbe  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society 
agency.  He  has  conducteda  school  and  preached 
to  a  few  Armenians  who  gathered  at  his  house. 
He  also  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  the  Ararat 
Armenian  and  Azerbijan  Turkish  -versions.  Sud. 
denly,  without  any  warning,  he  was  arrested  by 
the  Russian  Government,  in  ISSS,  for  propagat- 
ing his  religious  ideas,  and  exiled  with  his  fam- 
ily to  Ekaterineburg,  on  the  border  of  Siberia. 
Since  that  time  the  government  have  been  even 
more  repressive  than  before,  at  times  repeating 
their  refusal  even  to  allow  missionaries  to  pass 
through  tbe  country  on  their  way  to  Persia, 

The  most  ioteresting  work  has  been  that  con- 
nected with  the  establishments  of  the  evangeli- 
cal community  at  Sobemachi  (q.v.),  and  its 
branches  at  Shusha.  Nucha,  and  Baku.  By  force 
of  personal  character  and  the  eiercise  of  great 
care  and  shrewdness  their  congregations  have 
held  their  own,  and  promise  to  furnish  the  ele- 
ments of  successful  work  whenever  the  iron 
grasp  of  tbe  Russian  Government  shall  be  re. 
moved,  and  some  freedom  of  thought  and  wor- 
ship be  allowed. 

CttTalla.— 1.  A  town  of  Liberia,  WestAtrioa, 
on  the  sea-coast,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Cnvolla 
River.  Occupied  for  many  years  as  a  promi- 
nent station  by  the  mission  of  tbe  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  of  the  U.  S.  A.  A  number  of 
buildings  were  erected  and  the  work  was  in  a 
prosperous  rondition  when,  in  1886,  a  revolt  of 
the  native  Cavalla  tribe  against  the  Liberian 
Government  forced  the  mission  to  flee  and  re- 
establish their  work  near  Cape  Palma.s.  The  re- 
volt was  occasioned  by  the  old-time  hostility  of 
the  native  tribes  to  the  free  black  men,  who  they 
believe  eBtablishoct  the  Liberian  Government  in 
their  own  interests.  The  phrase  of  the  treaties, 
"  under  the  nupremaey  of  the  Liberian  Govern- 
ment," was  peculiarly  distasteful  to  them,  and 
the  idea  was  carefnlly  fostered  by  the  chiefs  that 
this  was  simply  an  agreement  that   could  be 
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broken  or  set  asiue  at  will.  Hence  when  dis- 
turbances arose  even  some  of  the  Christian  na- 
tives shared  in  the  hostility  of  tbe  chiefs  to  an 
inHuence  which  they  considered  foreign  and 
destined  to  overthrow  their  own  power,  and 
even  to  annihilate  them  in  the  same  way  as  the 
whites  were  displacing  the  American  Indians. 
Appeals  were  even  made  by  tbe  chiefs  to  tbe 
British  Government  at  Sierra  Leone  for  protec- 
t  g  inst  the  Liberian  Government.     Most 

f  h  Christians  remained  true  to  their  fealty 
t  th  epnblio,  but  so  bitter  was  the  spirit  of 
h  ves  that  the  missionaries  were  forced  to 

B.  Ij  night  and  establish  themselves  at  Cape 
P  1 

2    A  city  of  European  Turkey  on  the  .Slgeon 
port  of  the  important  city  of  Seres. 

Ca  vnpur,  a  city  in  Hindustan,  situated  in 
th  li  tliwestem  Provinces,  in  north  latitude 
2  8  eastlongitude8U"24'.  Itliesontberigbt 
b  k  f  the  Gardes,  130  miles  above  the  jane- 
tion  of  that  stream  with  tbe  Jnmna,  at  Allaha- 
bad. Distance  northwest  from  Calcutta,  62S 
miles.  In  size  it  is  the  fourth  city  in  the  North- 
western Provinces,  with  a  population  of  151,441, 
of  whom  over  113,000  are  Hindus,  nearly  35,000 
Mohammedans,  and  over  3,000  Christians.  Tbe 
city  is  of  quite  modem  origin  ;  somewhat  more 
than  a  hundred  years  ago  a  body  of  English 
troops  was  stationed  at  or  near  its  site,  which 
was  then  on  tbe  frontier  of  tlie  English  terri- 
tory. Around  the  camp,  as  its  nucleus,  a  city 
sprang  into  being.  It  is  now  of  great  importance 
both  as  a  trading  centre  and  ft  manufacturing 
place  ;  leather  and  cotton  goods—  especially  the 
farmer — are  produced  here  in  large  quantities. 
The  chief  historic  interest  centres  about  the  me- 
morial gardens,  which  occupy  the  site  of  the  in- 
trenchments  within  which  a  body  of  abont  l.OW 
English  (only  400  ofwbom  were  capable  of  bear, 
ing  amis]  took  refuge  from  the  native  troops 
under  Nana  Sahib  during  tbe  mutiny  of  18oT. 
The  exact  spotof  tbe intrenehments  is  occupied 
by  the  memorial  church  ;  and  tbe  place  of  the 
well  into  which  some  200  bodies  -were  thrown, 
mostly  women  and  children — tbe  victims  of 
Nana  Sahib's  massacre — is  marked  by  a  marble 
angel  and  a  suitable  inscription.  Tbe  S.  P. 
G.  maintains  a  mission  here,  established  in 
1841,  making  a  specialty  of  zenana  work  ;  two 
of  tbe  missionaries  suffered  death  at  the  time 
of  the  mutiny.  Station  of  the  Methodist  Bpis- 
copal  Church  (North),  2  missionaries  and  wives, 
2  female  missionaries,  18  native  preachers,  374 
church  members,  l,t)44  Sabbath  scholars,  4B1 
day  scholars. 

Cenra  (Forlaleza),  a  town  in  North 
Brazil,  South  America,  situated  on  a  bay  of  the 
Atlantic,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ceara  River.  It  is 
the  capital  of  the  province.  Among  the  pub- 
lic institutions  are  a  Latin  school  and  a  hospital. 
The  climate  is  drj  and  h->t  lut  tem]  ered  by 
the  sea  breezes  Population  20  000  Poitu- 
guest  Negroes  Indians — a  mixture  of  bII, 
Language  Portuguese  Religion  Roman  Cath- 
olic Mission  station  of  the  Preshvterian 
Church  (South)  1882  1  missionary  and  wife, 
21  nati\B  helpers  2  thurcbea  72  members,  1 
Ethool   26  scholars 

Celebes,  an  island  of  the  Malay  Archipelago, 
under  tbe  control  of  the  Dutch,  situated  east  of 
Borneo,  and,  like  it,  crossed  by  (be  equator. 
Area.  71,150  square  miles.  The  interior  is  ele- 
vated and  generally  mountainous  :  tbe  coast  is 
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low  tind  exceedingly  tugged  in  its  outline.  The 
island  is  well  watered  by  small  streams,  anil 
ooQtamH  several  lakes.  Population,  836,301 
Tliey  ate  one  of  tlie  four  true  Malay  ttibea, 
Mobaiuiaedans  in  teligion,  and  speak  the  Bughi 
And  Macassar  lunguogex,  lot  whicli  they  have 
two  difEetent  written  cbntaoters.  The  Bnghis 
ate  wild  and  savage  in  appearanee,  but  of  a 
quiet  and  peaoeable  disposition  ;  the  aborigines 
of  Nortb  Celebes  are  classed  with  tbe  savage 
Jlalays.  althangh  tbe  civilizing  influence  of  the 
Dntoh  baa  gteatly  ptomoted  their  advancement. 
They  make  obedient  aervauts,  are  gentle  and  in- 
dusta'iouB,  nnd  teadily  aasume  the  manners  and 
habits  of  civilized  lite.  The  island  was  ptob- 
»bly  disoovered  in  1G23  by  the  Portuguese.  Tbe 
first  intetcoutse  with  tbe  Dutch  was  in  1607  ; 
they  expelled  the  Pottuguese  in  1660,  and  held 
the  island  until  dtiven  out  by  the  British  in 
1811.  Their  poasessions  were  testored  to  tbem 
by  treaty  in  1815,  The  inhabitants  were  otigi- 
natly  pagans,  but  in  liil2  tbeit  king,  having  re- 
solved to  embtaoe  another  religion,  invited  to  bis 
court  tiva  Moslem  Mollahs  and  two  Jesuit  priests 
The  Mollahs  arrived  first,  and  soon  Mobamme 
danism  was  the  established  religion.  TheDntch 
landed  in  1656.  aad  sines  1677  both  the  tribes 
have  beea  subject  to  them,  though  the  Biyjhis 
by  far  the  most  cultivated  islanders  of  the  archi 
pelaga,  have  frequently  endeavoted  to  tbtow  oS 
the  yoke  of  their  masters. 

ATissi-yri  Workia  cattiedonby  tbeNetbetlands 
Missionary  Society  (q,v.),  with  stations  at 
M.inado,  Talswan,  Ajermaudidi,  Tanattangko 
Arnutaog,  Kumelambuai,  Itataban,  Langowan 
Sjnder,  Toudaoo. 

In  the  north  of  the  island,  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  a  large  number  of  natives  who  bad  not 
ambtacedlslainism  were  baptized  by  a  nati\a  of 
Holland,  The  work  was,  however,  not  followed 
up  until  early  in  the  ptesent  eentuty,  when  the 
Kethetlands  Missionary  Society  took  it  up,  and 
has  prosecuted  it  until  the  present, 

Foretini   11_. , 
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Greabam  Street,  Ljndon,  C.  E. 

An  agency  established  in  Januaty.  1883,  un- 
der the  patronage  of  tbe  bishops  of  tbe  Clintcb 
of  England,  fot  the  reoeipt  and  transmission  of 
apeoial  funds  for   foieign   missions. 

It  is  not  a  missionary  society,  does  not  inter- 
fete  with  and  ia  not  lespousible  for  tbe  admin, 
istration  of  missions,  but  is  intended  to  provide 
the  following  advantages  to  individuals  wishing 
to  contribute  funds  to  the  luissiona  of  tbe 
■Ohorcb  of  England  :  (a)  Money  is  transmitted 
without  ttouble  to  contributors  ;  (b)  contribu- 
tors to  several  missionary  pnrposes  can,  by 
a  single  payment,  ensure  tbe  prop et  distribution 
of  their  money  ;  and  (c)  a  permanent  centre  is 
proiided,  to  which  all  interested  in  special 
missions  may  be  referred. 

The  total  amount  received  by  the  agency  since 
its  establishment  is  £12, 137  9,s  3d,  a  considerable 
part  of  which,  but  for  the  agency,  would  have 
been  lost  to  the  foreign  &eld. 

Central  China  Wcileyan  Lay  Blis- 
»1  on. —Secretary,  Rev.  W.  F.  Moulton,  D.D., 
Cambridge,  England. 

For  a  number  of  years  the  Central  China  Mis- 
flion  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Society  was 
favored  with  the  hearty  co-operation  of  a  lav 
missionary,  Mr.  C.  W.  Mitchil,  who  since  1875 
has  eng^ed  in  tbe  work  entirely  at  his  own 


cost.  He  has  taken  chaise  of  mission  stations, 
has  entered  into  evangelistic  and  itinerant  work, 
has  visited  scores  and  hundreds  o£  towns  and 
villages  where  there  was  not  a  soul  to  tell  the 
way  of  salvation,  and  has  proclaimed  it  to 
thousands  of  the  people. 

Tbe  freedom  of  his  work  and  the  usefulness 
of  kindred  workers  in  connection  with  the 
China  Inland  Jlission  led  to  the  establishment 
o£  a  separate  committee,  working  in  harmony 
with  and  under  the  general  direction  of  the 
Wesleyan  Methodist  Missionary  Society,  in  the 
IVucbat^  district.  The  force  numbers  (1890)  8 
missionaries  {two  married).  They  have  4  na- 
tive assistanti,  and  fill  over  100  preaching 
places. 

Ce§area,  a  city  of  Central  Asia  Minor,  in 
the  ancient  province  of  Cappadocia.  It  occu- 
pies a  pleasant  position  on  a  high  plateau  at  tho 
base  of  Mount  Ai^teus,  has  a  mild,  dry  climate, 
which  is  healthy  and  pleasant.  The  city  is  im- 
portant not  merely  from  its  own  population— 
about  60  000— ^but  as  the  centre  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  thriving  villages  The  strongest  element 
m  numbers  is  the  Turkish  then  come  the 
Armenians  and  tbe  Greeks  These  latttr  are 
especially  enterprising  as  business  men  and 
have  found  their  way  into  foremcst  places  in 
Constantinople  &mvrna  Adana  etc  Fhe 
lan^iiaf,e  is  entirely  Turkish  even  the  Arme- 
nians and  Greeks  using  it     (beeCaramania  ) 

\b  a  mission  station  of  the  Western  Turkey 
Mission  of  the  A  B  C  F  M  it  is  the  centre  of 
operations  that  coier  an  area  of  45  UOD  square 
miles  and  include  the  cities  of  Konieh  (loo- 
niuii )  Angora  Nigde  and  1  uzgat  Mission 
work  was  commenced  m  this  Add  in  182  J  by 
the  visit  of  Kev  Mr  Barker  agent  of  the  Brit- 
ish and  Foreign  Bible  bocicty  whose  disttibu. 
tion  of  Scriptures  sowed  seed  that  has  since 
borne  much  fruit.  The  persecutions  of  the  Prot- 
estant Armenians  in  Constantinople  resulted  in 
tbe  exile,  in  1839,  of  one  of  the  preachers, 
Hobannes  Sahagyan,  and  in  1845  of  still  others, 
all  of  whom  preached  earnestly,  and  in  1849.  at 
the  earnest  request  of  the  people,  a  preacher  was 
scut  from  Aintab.  In  1852  Sahagyan  revisited 
the  city  and  made  snob  representations  to  tbe 
miaaion  that  in  1851  it  was  formally  occupied 
by  the  A,  E.  C.  F.  M,  by  Revs.  J.  N.  Ball  and 
W.  A.  Farnswortb.  The  workgtew  very  rapidly, 
until,  in  1889,  there  were  33  out-stations,  nearly 
6,000  communicants,  5  ordained  pastors  and 
15  unordained  preachers.  6  organised  churohes, 
an  average  attendance  on  Sabbath  worship  of 
over  4,006,  and  an  annual  contribution  from 
the  people  for  preaching,  education,  and  church 
buildii^  of  $4,500. 

It  was  in  this  field  that  the  work  started 
among  the  (ireeks  of  Asia  Minor,  who  use  the 
Turkish  langunge.  Medical  work  has  been  an 
important  element  in  the  field,  and  schools  are 
well  attended 

Tbe  present  force  consists  of  3  n 
and  their  wives  and  2  female  : 

Ccjlon.— The  island  of  Ceyion  lies  between 
5°  53'  and  9°  51'  north  latitude,  and  79'  41'  and 
81°  55'  east  longitude.  Its  size  is  smaller  than 
Ireland,  being  270  miles  long  and  140  wide,  and 
containing  25,742  sqnare  miles.  Tbe  southern 
central  port  is  occupied  by  a  group  of  mountains 
rising  to  the  height  of  over  8,000  feet.  Adam's 
Peak,  the  most  prominent  of  these,  7,352  feet 
high,  has  on  its  top  a  mack  said  by  Hindus  to 
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be  a  footprint  of  Sivn  ;  by  Buddhista,  of 
Buddlin  ;  by  Moliaminedans,  of  Adaui.  The 
bases  and  Bnmmits  of  the  mountains  are  covered 
b;  the  most  beaatiful  and  luxuriant  Tegetation, 
while  the  middle  slopes  have  been  occupied  by 
English  planters,  first  for  coffee,  and  now,  that 
having  almost  eutirely  tailed  because  of  the  mv- 
Bgea  of  a  coSee  bug,  for  tea.  The  whole  moun- 
taiagronp  is  possessed  o£  wonderful  beauty,  both 
in  its  soanery  and  v^eCation. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  islnnd  consists  of 
great  plains,  for  the  most  part  heavily  wooded. 
They  occupy  the  northern  half  of  the  island  and 
reach  south  on  each  side  of  themountains.  com- 
pletely encircling  them  with  a  plain  of  f  30 
to  70  miles  in  width.  At  the  extreme  m  th  1 
a  group  of  small  coral-built  islands  comm  ly 
called  the  peninsula  of  Jaffna,  which  h 
importance  as  one  cf  the  centres  of  pop  I       n 
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Ceylon  has  few  rivers  o(  importance,  but 
its  densely  populated  western  coast  are  1 
caaAls  improved  during  the  Dutch  o 
of  the  island,  and  reaching  from  Kalpi 
through  Negombo  and  Colombo  to 
The  only  good  harbor  of  the  island  i 
comalie,  where  is  one  ot  the  finest  in  t 
A  p  vebreakwaterhasmadethe 
f  C  1  mh  safe,  and  as  Oolombo  is 
f  all  f  most  eastern  lines  of  steal 
I     J    f  II  of  vessels  of  every 


Tl  itaUis  very hoton the  coast,  hut  cooler 
u  th  m  antnin  region.  Uwing  to  the  sur- 
Dd  Dg  ee,,  the  temperatnre  is  extremely  uni- 
f  m  d  the  climate  is  not  considered  un- 
bealthf  1  (or  Europeans.  The  seasons  are  a 
w  d      dry,  whose  time  is  governed  by  the 

tw  m  ons.  The  northeast  monsoon  blows 
1  0  t  ber  to  May,  the  southwest  from  May 
to  October.  The  rainfall  in  the  north  and 
south  is  amall.  but  in  the  mountain  region,  es- 
pecially on  the  southwest  slopes,  it  is  large. 

The  Popuiailon  oE  Ceylon  is  about  2,760,000, 
divided  as  follows  :  Sinhalese,  1,846,000  ; 
Tamils,  687,240  ;  Moormen  (Mohammedans, 
mostly  descendants  of  old  Arab  traders),  184, 
600  ;   Veddahs,   2,200  ;   European  descendants. 
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their  territory  pi-ssed  into  the  hands  of  the 
Dutch.  The  English  gained  possession  of  the 
island  in  179G,  and  in  IttlG  the  Kandian  Mng- 
doio,  the  last  vestigo  of  native  rule  in  (Jcylou, 
fell  into  their  handii. 

The  two  principal  races  of  the  island,  Sinha- 
lese and  Tamil,  differ  widely  from  each  other, 
not  only  in  language  and  religion,  but  in  vigor, 
intelligence,  and  personal  cbaraoterislics.  The 
Tamil  is  very  industrious  and  enterprising,  so 
far  as  that  word  can  be  applied  to  any  tropical 
race.  Besides  inhabiting  exclnsively  the  north- 
ern part  of  the  island,  the  Tamils  form  the  bulk 
of  the  laboring  population  in  the  cities,  while 
th  e  race  from  Sonth  India  supply  the  tea 

1  t  I  Central  Cevi on  with  almost  their  entire 
f  f  labor.     The" Tamils  cf  the  overcrowded 

p  n  la  of  Jafina  push  into  other  paits  in 
h  f  empljjnient.  Often  they  have  a  fair 
k  wl  Ige  of  English,  and  sometimes  rise  to 
h       Table  positions. 

Tl  Hinduism  of  the  Tamils  in  Ceylon  differs 
b  1 1  ttle  from  Hinduism  in  South  I:idia.  Like 
all  th  Dravidian  races  who  have  adopted  the 
d  f  Brahmanism,  the  Tamils  retained  much 
f  th  old  worship  o(  demons  and  nature. 
r  1  t  ees  and  devil  temples  are  common,  and 
p  p  1  folkloreconsistslargely  of  stories  of  tho 
t  k  f  these  demons.  There  is  less  of  caste  in 
N  th  Ceylon  than  on  the  continent  ot  India, 
th  h  even  here  it  is  the  most  diiiicult  thing 
for  Christianity  to  overcome.  The  Brahmins 
have  here  less  influence  than  in  Iridia.  Thia 
may  perhaps  be  because  the  Caste  is  less  numer- 
ous and  less  astnte  and  clever  than  on  the  con- 
tinent. There  the  Brahmins  everywhere  crowd 
the  English  schools  and  push  up  to  good  posi- 
tions in  government  employment  and  in  busi- 
ness. In  Ceylon  few  Brahmins  1  en rn  English, 
and  the  positions  demanding  edncation  and  giv- 
ing influence  are  filled  by  other  castes.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  this  may  be  accounted  tor  thus  ;  by 
the  laws  of  Hinduism,  a  Biahmin  who  shall 
cross  the  sea  loses  caste.  It  is,  therefore,  very 
likely  that  only  Brahmins  of  inferior  position 
or  lapsed  reputation  wonld  come  to  Ceylon, 
Whatever  tho  cause,  the  Brahmin  caste  has 
c  attained  the  power  in  Ceylon  which  it  pos- 


sesses  in  India. 
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bag     pea  Is,  and  precious  stoi 

H  —The  {Sinhalese  are  said  to  have  em- 

Ig  t  d  from  Onde  in  543  b,c.  A  kingdom  was 
f  id  coords  ot  which,  as  minute  and  as 
d  th   Saxon  chronicles,  were  carefully  kept. 

In  838  A.D.  the  Tamils,  who  had  frequently  in- 
vaded Ceylon,  established  a  kingdom  in  .Taffna. 
la  1505  the  Portugaese  9rst  visited  Ceylon,  and 
in   1518  acquired  possessions   in  it.     In  1658 


O  p  p  1  h  t  t  f  ed 
w  th  th  gr  t  ft  t  f  th  wh  h  re 
has  )mpi  t  d  Am  g  tl  g  t  mass  of  the 
people  of  C  1  th  h  been  awak- 
ened tho  m  t  ftp  emulation, 
and  amb  t  wh  h  ppl  t  mulus  to  the 
intellect. 

The  rel  (,         (  th  S    h  I            Buddhism  of 

the "  Les       ^    h    1  1              k  n  to  thSt  ot 
Siam  and  B    m  h  th       t     Ih  t     t   Tibet  and 

Eastern  Asa,Ith  1             dfmits  neigh- 
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bor,  Hindaism,  bo  that  temples  to  Hindu  gods 
eiist  in  some  places  by  tlie  side  o£  temples  to 
Baddliu.  Tbu  ISinlialese  have  u,l^jo,  like  tlieir 
Tamil  ueiglibors,  retained  mach  of  the  lower 
forms  oC  xuperstitioa  wtiieli  Baddliism  nom- 
innlly  displaced,  so  that  demion  worship  is  Btill 
practised  among  Ihem. 

The  position  o£  BncMhist  xirieata  in  Ceylon  is 
not  high,  and  their  education  is  of  the  most 
ordinary  kind.  They  must,  by  dgreement  with 
the  goverameut.  sastnin  certain  schools  in 
return  f or  particnlar  privileges,  but  the  iastruc- 
tion  imparted  is  of  the  most  meagre  sort  Eiud 
very  unsatisfactory.  The  priests  often  rely  tor 
intinenoe  among  the  people  on  the  practice  of 
medicine  and  astrology. 

Mission  Work.— f'llAofic. — Ceylon  has  been 
mission  ground  for  nearly  400  years,  and  has 
been  made  the  victim  of  some  of  the  most  re- 
markable experiments  ia  Christianization  that 
the  world  can  anywhere  show.  Its  missionary 
history  may  be  divided  into  three  epochs,  oor- 
tesponding  to  the  govcraments  which  held  it : 
the  Porti^nese.  the  Dutch  and  the  English. 

Sjon  after  the  arrival  of  the  Portuguese, 
Franciscan  monks  followed,  and  Colombo  was 
made  the  went  of  a  bistoprie,  la  1844  St. 
Francis  Xavier  preached  among  the  Tamil  tisher- 
meu  of  Mannar,  in  the  kingdom  of  Jaffna,  and 
baptized  betweett  500  and  600  of  them.  The 
Rajah  of  JafEna  slew  all  these,  but  soon  after  Le 
wasdepoaed.and  in  1548  the  Portngnese  acquired 
JaUaa  and  set  vigarotlsly  to  work  to  Christianize 
the  peninsula.  The  methods  pursued  in  North 
and  South  Ceylon  difiered  greatly.  Jaffna,  iso- 
Ltted  by  the  sea  on  one  side  and  trackless  jungles 
on  the  other,  was  completely  under  the  control  of 
the  Portuguese,  and  here  they  oonld  carry  mat- 
ters with  a  high  hand.  Colombo,  on  the  con- 
trary, was  conatsjitly  threatened  by  the  native 
princes.  The  former  province  was  mapped  out 
in  parishes,  and  each  parish  was  provided  with 
a  church  and  a  priest ;  and  before  the  close  of 
the  Portaauese  rule  almost  all  the  population, 
even  the  Brahmins  themselves,  had  Bubmitted 
(o  baptism.  By  for  the  greater  number  dropped 
Catholicism  the  moment  its  government  snppoit 
was  withdrawn,  yet  there  is  still  a  Citholic  com- 
munity in  Jaffna  descended  more  or  less  directly 
from  these  labors.  In  the  south  the  priests 
proceeded  with  greater  caution.  Few  if  any 
churches  were  built  outside  of  the  large  towns, 
but  in.  time  lai^e  numbers  of  Sinhalese,  especially 
of  the  more  prominent  families,  were  baptized. 

Perhaps  the  chief  means  used  by  the  Portu- 
guese in  Christianizing  the  Ceylonese  is  hinted 
at  by  the  old  historian,  who  says  that  many  be- 
came Christians  "  for  the  sake  of  Portuguese 
gold. "  It  is  certain  that  baptism  was  made  the 
gate  to  preferment,  and  was  regarded  by  the 
people  as  a  political  rather  than  a  religious  cer- 
emony, while  Bcenio  performance  lai^ely  took 
the  place  of  spiritual  instruction.  To  this  day 
Catholic  processions,  which  have  a  suspicious 
resemblance  to  those  of  Hinduism,  are  perpetu- 
ated iii  JaSna. 

With  the  conquest  of  the  Dutch  the  palmy 
days  of  Catholicism  ended.  The  priests  were 
banished,  Catholic  rites  forbidden  on  pain  of 
death,  and  the  people  were  coinmanded  to  be- 
come Protestants,  No  unbaptized  person  was 
allowed  to  hold  office  or  to  own  land,  while 
Catholics  were  placed  under  greater  disabilities 
than  Buddhists  or  Hindus.  Soon  converts  were 
numbered   by  the   hundred  thousand.       Here 


again  the  Hindus  of  the  north  accepted  the  gov- 
ernment religion  with  more  readiness  I  ban  the 
Buddhists  of  the  south.  But  before  long  it  was 
found  that  the  converts  were  only  Christians  in 
name,  and  stiU  held  the  beliefs  and  practised  the 
rites  of  their  old  religions.  Indeed,  little  wua 
or  could  be  done  for  their  instruction.  This 
state  of  things  called  fottk  the  condemnation  of 
tke  Classis  of  Amsterdam.  Before  the  close  o£ 
the  Dutch  period,  the  number  of  Christians  had 
much  diminished,  and  the  ministers  themselves 
plainly  saw  the  uselessness  of  the  course  of 
compulsion  taken  by  their  government.  No 
sooner  had  they  left  Ceylon  than  everywhere, 
except  in  a  few  large  towns,  their  whole  system 
entirely  collapsed,  temples  were  rebuilt,  and  Uie 
people  gladly  laid  aside"  tlie  last  remnants  of 

government  Christianity." 

Profeslanl. — The  English  period  has  been  one 
of  mission  work  in  the  true  spirit  of  tbe  Gospel- 
patient,  laborious,  and  stable. 

The  English  Baptist  Missionary  Society  was 
the  first  Protestant  body  now  laboiii^  in  Ceylon 
to  enter  the  field.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chater  arrived 
in  1812,  and  for  22  years  labored  in  Colombo, 
roost  of  the  time  alone.  Mr.  Chater  died  on  his 
way  to  England  in  1829,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Mr.  Daniel.  He  labored  for  14  years,  the  last 
two  years  in  complete  loneliness  ;  but  so  suc- 
cessful was  his  work  that  when  he  died  his  name 
was  held  in  high  honor  by  a  la^e  portion  of  the 
Siahalese.  In  1854  the  mission  had  reached  140 
villages,  besides  the  cities  of  Colombo  and 
Kandy,  while  the  scholars  under  instruction 
numbered  1,100  and  the  communicants  483. 
The  mission  force  was  small,  as  it  always  has 
been,  there  being  at  that  time  3  men  wilh  34- 
native  atsistants.  At  present  the  principal  sta- 
tions are  Colombo,  Kandy,  and  Hatnapura. 
There  are  5  missiooarieB,  22  native  preachers, 
9G1  communicants,  and  about  2,500  children  in 
schools. 

The  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society  was  the  nest 
to  enter  the  island.  The  beginningot  their  mis- 
sions in  Ceylon  and  India  is  one  of  the  tragedies 
of  mission  history.  Dr.  Coke,  a  minister  of  ad- 
vanced age,  was  so  filled  with  a  desire  to  found 
a  mission  in  the  East  that  not  only  did  be  urge 
it  upon  the  Conference  amid  great  opposition, 
but  to  a  large  eitent  defrayed  the  expenses  of 
six  missionaries,  and  himself  embarked  with 
them  tor  the  field.  On  theway  out  he  suddenly 
died,  leaving  the  little  baud  w  ithont  a  leader.  In 
1814  five  men  landed  at  Golle.  and  soon  settled 
at  JaSna  and  Batticaloa  for  the  Tamil  work,  and. 
at  Matnra  and  Galle  for  the  Sinhalese  work. 
The  governor  had  received  them  with  the  utmost 
kindness,  entertaining  them  at  the  government 
house,  giving  them  personal  attentions,  and 
offering  subsidies  for  all  schools  they  might 
open.  This,  among  a  people  who  take  their 
cue  from  the  government  as  mnch  as  the  Cey- 
lonese do,  gave  them  at  once  a  position  of  van- 
tage. The  people  listened  with  marked  atten- 
tion, and  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  missionaiies 
soon  began  to  hope  that  the  conquest  of  heathen- 
ism wouldbespeedy  and  complete.  Therewere 
some  notable  conversions.  A  Buddhist  priest 
of  great  learning  and  wide  reputation  became 
convinced  of  the  truth  of  Christianity,  and  gava 
up  everything  to  become  a  Christian.  But  It 
was  soon  found  that  very  few,  even  i£  they  had 
convictions,  were  willing  to  carry  them  to  their 
logical  result.  But  in  spite  of  all  obstacles,  the 
mission  has  had   a  liistory  of  steady  growth. 
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Their 


e  nambered  many  faitt- 
lai,  eiirnest  worKets,  soine  of  wliora  hold  hou- 
oted  places  as  students  of  tlie  Cej'li 
and  liteiaturt!.  TLey  have  been  pre-e 
tictive  in  orgAniziDg  and  sa|)erTising  uit  energetic 
and  efficieQt  native  agency  ;  h        Ih  y  tj 

behind  others  in  the  use  oC     1  cal  d   h 

press.  In  182G  a  seminary  w  b^  wh  1 
fcooi  the   first  vernacular  e\  h  d  b 

carried  on.     At  the  present  t  la   Vi     1  yC  11  g 
at  Colombo,  and  Bichmnnd  C  It  g        t  Call 
take  a  deservedly  high  rank     ni     g  th      d 
tioml   institutions   of  the  lid       N 
high  schools  for  boys  and  b       1    g      h     1   f 
girls  do  a  more  humble  but  n  tl  f  1  w    k 

in  various  parts  of  the  islani  I  ls4  m 
aion  n'ae  begun  among  th  11  g  V  dd  h 
This  savage  people  have  been  1  ttl  t  h  d  b 
civilizing  infiuences,  and  w  k  m  g  th  m 
though  of   the  most  primit  t    h      b 

fairly  successful. 

In  1854  the  mission  had  2    m  1 

assistants,  13  catecbists,  56  teachers,  1,719  com- 
municants, and  about  3.750  scholars.  At  present 
the  South  Ceylon  Mission  is  divided  into  three 
districts  aud  the  North  Ceylon  into  two.  A  mis- 
sion  hai  lately  been  started  in  the  central  part 
of  the  islaud,  among  a  people  of  great  ignorance 
and  superstition.  In  Colombo  the  "Bonk  Room," 
including  printing  and  publishing  departments, 
is  a  feature  oE  great  importance.  The  only  lady 
medical  missionary  in  Ceylon  is  in  this  mission, 
stationed  at  Batticalaa.  The  general  progress  of 
the  work  is  constant,  and  its  organization  well  in 

The  beginning  of  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  mission 
in  Ceylon  was  the  visit  there  of  Mr.  Newell  on 
his  eiclnsion  from  Bombay  in  1813.  As  a  con- 
sequence of  his  appeals,  four  raissionaries  sailed 
from  Boston  for  Ceylon  in  the  autumn  of  1815. 
In  the  following  March  they  arrived  in  Ceylon, 
and  before  the  end  of  the  year  were  settled  in 
Jaffna.  In  this  comer  of  the  island,  in  a  tract 
of  country  not  more  than  30  miles  long  by  15 
wide,  and  containing  160.000  inhabitants,  hna 
been  carried  on  thn  entire  work  of  the  Ameri- 
can Board  in  Ceylon.  This  concentration  of 
labor,  which  few  missions  have  been  able  to  en- 
joy, has  had  special  advantages  for  thorough 
work.  The  stations  first  occupied  were  Tilli- 
patly  and  Bat.tiootta.  vhere  the  use  of  the  old 
Datch  churchea  and  glebes  was  given  by  the 
government.  In  1819  four  men  with  their  wives 
were  added  to  the  mission.  It  was  a  most  op- 
portune re-enforcement,  for  the  health  of  the  first 
missionaries  had  begnn  to  fail.  In  1820  Gov- 
ernor Brownrigg,  who  deserves  to  be  mentioned 
for  his  kindness  to  all  mission  work,  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Governor  Barnes.  In  1820,  when  a 
printing-press  and  printer  arrived  for  the  mis- 
sion, the  new  governor  banished  the  printer 
from  the  island  and  forbade  the  mission  to  tise 
its  press.  For  twelve  years  this  interdiot, 
whose  ostensible  reason  was  that  the  mission- 
aries were  Americans,  lay  upon  the  work,  and 
no  re- enforce  meats  could  be  added-  The  press, 
meantime,  was  lent  to  the  Church  Mission  and 
used  by  them  until  1831,  when  it  was  set  up  in 
Manepy. 

This  mission,  even  more  than  the  other  mis- 
sions of  Ceylon,  has  given  much  attention  to 
edncation.  In  1826  a  seminary  was  started  at 
Batticotta,  which  developed  into  the  best 
known  English  school  on  the  island.  Its  course 
included  the  sciences  of  Western  civilization. 
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For  many  years  the  students  were  supported 
without  fees,  and  the  institution  was  always  a 
heavy  expense  to  the  mission.  In  1955.  after 
havinc  taught  about  1.2U0  students,  nearly  600 
of  whom  became  Christians  it  was  discontinu  d 
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in-"  school  for  girls  was  begun  at  Oodooville, 
which  has  had  a  history  of  continuous  nsefnl- 
ness  from  that  day  to  this.  The  mission  was 
blessed  with  a  series  ^.f  notable  revivals,  most 
of  which  began  iu  the  schools  in  the  years 
1821,  1824.  1830,  and  1834.  The  large  printing 
establishment  at  Manepy  was  kept  up  for 
twenty  years,  but  in  1855  was  sold  to  natives, 
by  whom  it  is.  in  a  smaller  way,  still  carried 
on.  In  general  the  work  has  been  thrown 
more  upon  the  natives.  The  Board,  under  the 
pressure  of  other  und  larger  fields,  has  been 
constrained  to  ni-ge  self-support  on  the  mission, 
and  the  churches  have  responded  to  the  appeal 
as  well  as  conld  be  expected.  An  important 
work  for  many  years  was  that  of  Dr.  Green, 
who  did  much  to  introdace  'Western  medicine 
among  the  people. 

In  1854  there  were  8  stations.  24  missionaries 
and  assistant  missionaries,  including  wives,  30 
native  preachers  and  catechists,  395  communi- 
cants, and  4.342  scholars. 

The  Church  Missionary  Society  entered  Cey- 
lon in  1818,  and,  like  the  Wesleyan,  immedi- 
ately began  work  among  both  the  Sinhalese  and 
tho  Tamils.  It  stationed  workers  at  Kellore, 
near  JaHna  Town,  at  Calpentyn,  Oalle,  and 
Kandy.  The  last  place  was  at  (hat  time  the 
capital  of  a  native  kingdom,  and  the  govern- 
ment could  not  offer  protection  to  the  mission- 
aries. Two  years  later  it  was  subdued,  the  peo- 
ple welcoming  the  British  as  deliverers  from 
the  tyranny  of  their  own  king.  The  work 
among  the  Kandyan  Sinhalese  was  at  first  more 
slow  and  discouraging  than  in  any  other  part 
of  the  island.  It  was  the  centre  of  Ceylon 
Buddiism,  and  the  people,  living  in  a  primitive 
and  secluded  way,  were  under  the  complete 
control  of  village  chieftains  and  Buddhist 
priests.  It  is  possible  that  even  "  Government 
Christianity"  had  done  an  important  work  In 
the  maritime  provinces  in  loosening  the  turf- 
bonnd  soil  of  stubborn  heathenism.  Schools 
were  slowly  started,  while  it  was  ten  years  be- 
fore a  girls'  school  could  be  begun.  Even  to 
the  present  day  Christianity  is  nowhere  in  the 
island  BO  backward  as  here. 

The  central  station  for  the  southern  work  was 
Cotta,  near  Colombo.  Here  was  established  e, 
school  and  a  printing-press,  and  the  place  soon 
became  an  educational  centre. 

Central  Ceylon  is  the  seat  of  two  interestint! 
departments  of  church  n 
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itineracy  and  the  Tamil  Cooly  mission.  They 
coyer  nearly  the  Bume  ground,  iiut  labor  inde- 
pendently. The  itineracy  works  among  the 
Sinhalese  villages,  educating  and  evangelizing 
as  may  seem  fit.  The  Cooly  Mission  has  charge 
of  the  coolies  from  South  India  who  labor  on 
the  tea  estates.  This  mission  has  for  over 
thirty  years  been  mainly  supported  by  nnde- 
nominalional  subscriptions  from  planters  of  the 
island.  The  population  amoi^;  whom  it  works 
is  of  necessity  a.  floating  one,  constaatly  coming 
and  going  from  Indiiv,  yet  the  mission  has  about 
1,700  native  Christians  on  its  lists.  Another 
special  dejartment  worthy  of  mention  is  the 
native  evangelical  society  of  Jaffna.  It  works 
in  the  jungles  to  the  south  of  Jaffna,  support- 
ing catechists  and  readers  among  a  scanty  and 
needy  population.  Though  under  the  guidance 
of  missionaries,  it  is,  like  a  similar  society  in 
the  American  Mission,  controlled  by  the  natives, 
and  is  one  of  the  best  harbingers  of  future  mis- 
sion work  by  the  people  for  their  own  brethren. 

The  educational  work  of  the  mission  is  repre- 
sented by  Trinity  College  at  Kandy,  and  nu- 
merous schools  for  boys  and  girls  in  both  Sin- 
halese and  Tamil  missions. 

lu  1833  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of 
the  Gospel  took  up  work  in  Ceylon.  It  labors 
in  connection  with  the  Bishop  of  the  Church  of 
England  and  his  chaplains,  whose  work  is  of 
great  value,  especially  among  the  mixed  races 
of  the  towns.  A  college  in  Colombo,  St.  Th  m 
as,  is  under  the  control  of  this  wing  of  th 
Church,  and  the  communicants  in  th 
churches,  including  all  races,  number  ah  t 
800. 

In  1886  the  Salvation  Army,  under  the  le  d 
ship  of  Mr.  Tucker,  formerly  a  civil  se 
officer  in  India,  sent  workers  to  Ceylon.  Th 
adopt  the  native  food  and  the  dieas  of  H  d 
religious  men!  ant  h  [  n^  1  h  b  m 
laling   with    th      p    pi     t  h   th  m   w  th 

greater  effeotiv  It        1     Uf  1   b  w 

if  this  hope  ha.   In        I      d      Th     m    t 
ful  service  of  th     4rm     h      1     n    n  th    work 
among  prisone         Tl  th  d      f  1  hor  are 

still  experiment  1  b  t  th  \  b  b      acks"  in 

most   of  the  1    g     to  nl   a  lerable 

number  of  of&cers,  European  and  native. 

One  of  the  chief  features  of  mission  work  in 
Ceylon  has  always  been  the  educational.  The 
circumstances  of  the  country  have  seemed  to 
demand  it.  The  government  being  English,  a 
knowledge  of  the  English  language  is  desired 
by  ambitious  young  men,  while  the  govamment 
fosters  and  the  people  gladly  receive  primary 
vernacular  education.  Then,  too,  it  has  been 
found  that  by  far  the  larger  proportion  of  con- 
verts have  come  through  the  schools.  Espe- 
cially is  this  true  of  the  boarding  schools,  which 
have  been  the  great  feeders  of  the  ranks  of 
efSoieut  Christian  workers. 

Mission  work  has  had  peculiar  difficulties  to 
encounter  in  Ceylon.  In  addition  to  the  abomi- 
nations of  Hinduism  in  the  north,  the  fatality 
of  Buddhism  in  the  south,  and  the  torpidity  of 
the  tropics  in  both  parts,  there  were  the  Ealse 
impressions  of  nearly  three  centuries  of  "  Gov- 
ernment Christianity"  to  be  rooted  out  before 
the  seeds  of  a  spiritual  conception  of  Christi- 
anity conid  take  root.  This,  however,  has  been 
done.  While  there  is  still  much  to  be  desired 
in  the  churches,  there  are  many  illustrations  of 
pure,  firm  Christian  life.  Though  seldom 
obliged  to  leave  their  homes  and  vill^es,  as 
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often  in  India,  the  converts  have  endured  tests 
not  less  slrong,  in  the  daily  association  and  in- 
fluence of  those  about  them.  That  so  many  of 
the  Christians  have,  under  these  adverse  cir- 
cumstances, held  their  profession  unspotted,  is 
a  matter  almost  of  wonder. 

A  good  proportion  of  the  churches  are  self- 
supporting.  In  the  mission  of  the  American 
lioard  alone  the  native  contributions  for  18S8 
amounted  to  over  $2,200.  In  Christian  families 
there  is  a  beautiful  custom  of  taking  a  handful 
of  nee  from  that  to  be  prepared  far  each  meal 
and  setting  it  aside  to  be  given  to  the  Lord  ; 
and  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  a  man  to 
pledge  a  month's  salary  for  some  special  object 
in  the  church. 

In  comparison  with  either  Hinduism  or 
Buddhism,  Christianity  still  appears  very  weak. 
But  its  growth  cannot  be  counted  by  numbers 
alone.  It  is  confessed,  even  by  those  opposed 
to  Christianity,  that  the  strength  of  the  native 
religions  is  being  sapped,  and  that  the  ultimate 
triumph  of  Christianity  is  only  a  matter  of 
time.  The  editor  of  the  leading  Knglish  paper 
of  the  islands  says  :  "  The  progress  of  Chris- 
tianity and  education  among  the  people  is 
greater  than  in  any  other  Eastern  State,  and 
there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  important 
bearing  of  their  advance  upon  the  vast  conti- 
nent of  India,  upon  Bumiah,  Siam,  and  Cam- 
bodia, and  even  upon  China.  In  Ceylon  ten 
p  t     f  the  children  of  a  school-going  age 

b      g   dncated.     From  our  island  Sinhalese 

1  T  m  Is  are  going  out  as  teachers,  m^ps- 
t  s,  d  lawyers  to  Madras,  end  some  are 
fi  d  th  ir  way  to  Singapore  end  on  to  China. 
M  st  f  these  young  men  have  been  educated 
schools  under  theinfiuence  of  Chris- 
t  ty  I  have  astonished  friends  by  telling 
th  f     illages  in  Ceylon  where  Tamils  and 

S  }  1  have  their  own  pastors  of  their  own 
ra  d  I  cally  supported,  their  Sunday-schools 

1  1  y  chools.  I  believe  that  the  progress 
f  Ch  t  anity  here  will  be  not  in  an  arith- 
metical but  a  geometrical  pri^ression  before 
long,  so  that  we  may  see  Christianity  permeate 
the  whole  island." 

Chnibasa,  the  chief  town  of  Singhbnm 
district,  Bengal,  India.  It  is  situated  on  the 
Eora  Eiver.  Population,  B.OOfi,  Hindus  and 
Moslems  chiefly.  A  large  fair  attended  by 
30,000  visitors  is  held  here  annually  at  Christ- 
mas time.  Mission  station  of  the  Gossner  Mis- 
sionary Society,  wilh  28  villages,  9  churches, 
1  preacher,  632  members. 

Clialdalc  (see  also  Syro-Cbaldaio  and 
Chaldean],  a  term  used  in  connection  with  the 
Chaldean  Church  of  Mesopotamia,  to  indicate 
the  form  of  the  Chaldee  language  used  by  the 
Chaldeans  of  Mesopotamia.  It  is  practically 
the  same  as  that  used  by  the  Nestorians  of 
Persia,  though  specifically  it  refers  to  the  ver- 
sion used  by  the  Eoman  Catholic  Church. 

Chambit,  a  town  in  the  Punjab,  Northern 
India,  at  the  foot  of  the  Himalayas,  120  miles 
northeast  of  Lahore.  Population,  5,218.  Hin- 
dus. Moslems,  Sikhs,  etc.  Mission  station  ot 
the  Established  Church  of  Scotland  :  3  mission- 
aries, 8  native  helpers,  2  schools,  104  scholars, 
2G  communicants. 

Clianiba  Version.— The  Chamba,  a  dia- 
lect of  the  Punjabi,  belongs  to  the  Indie  branch 
of  the  Aryan  family  of  languages,  and  is  spoken 
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in  Chambft,  an  independent  Hill  State  of  Pun- 
jab, betiveen  Dalhousie  and  Cashmere,  with  a 
popclatioa  o£  120,000  soula.  Under  the  cara 
of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hutch eson,  ri  medical  mis- 
sionary oE  the  Church  of  Sootlnnd  at  Chamba. 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  published 
the  go:;pels  of  Matthew  and  John  in  IHSS.  The 
cliBr<icter  used  is  called  Tliakari,  a  modification 
of  the  Deranagari.  The  translation  was  made 
by  Solian  Lai,  pastor  of  a  native  church,  him- 
self a  native  of  Chamba,  who  translated  from 
the  Hindi  text,  comparing  the  truuKlaLion  with 
the  Punjabi  and  English.  Dr.  Hutcheson.  the 
only  European  in  the  conntry  vrho  read  the 
Chamba  in  this  character,  assisted  the  trans- 
lator, whose  work  ha  revised  and  edited.  Up 
to  March  31st,  1889,  about  2,512  portions  of 
the  Scriptures  were  disposed  of. 

Chamberlain,  John,  Railed  for  India  as 
a  missionary  of  the  English  B^ipttst  Missionary 
Sooiaty  in  May,  1803,  reaching  Serampore  Jan- 
uary 2Ttb,  1803.  He  had  great  aptitude  for 
aoquiriag  langui^es,  and  his  progress  in  Ben- 
gali was  BO  rapid  that  in  a  year  he  could  speak 
it  with  an  accuracy  «qual  lu  that  of  any  of  the 
older  missionaries.  In  Jitnuary,  1801.  he  vis- 
ited Saugur  Island,  where  thousands  were  gath- 
ering at  Ihe  annual  festival  or  kuja.  He  was 
accompanied  by  Felix  Care.y.  Krishna,  and  an- 
other  convert.  Ho  says  ;  "  Words  fail  to  give 
a  true  desoriptiou  of  the  scene.  Here  an  im- 
mensely populous  city  has  been  raised  in  a  very 
fen^  days,  full  of  streets,  lanes,  bazaars,  etc., 
and  crowds  upon  crowds  of  men,  women,  and 
children,  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor,  are  seen 
bathing  in  the  water  and  worshipping  tiunga. 
The  mud  anl  water  of  this  place  ate  esteemed 
very  holy,  and  are  taken  hundreds  of  miles  on 
the  shoulders  of  men.  The  lowei^t  computation 
of  the  people  here  is  one  lac,  or  100,000,  but 
perhaps  two  lacs  is  nearer  the  truth."  To 
the^e  pe^iple  he  and  his  associates  preached  the 
(Jospel  and  gave  books  and  tracts.  In  the 
spring  of  this  year  he  was  stalioned  at  Cutwa, 
75  railes  north  of  Calcutta.  In  reviewing  hia 
labftrs  ha  says:  "  It  is  now  fise  years  since 
Providence  fixed  my  lot  here.  Millions  of  the 
heithen  have  heard  the  glorious  report,  either 
from  preaching  or  from  the  distribution  of  up- 
ward of  a  hundred  thousand  tracts  and  man;' 
hundreds  of  the  Scriptures."  In  addition  to 
this  work  ha  had  a  school  of  40  pupils,  for 
whose  bene&t  he  translated  Dr.  Watts'  cate- 
chism and  a  few  hymns.  He  also  made  several 
visits  to  Berhampore,  a  military  station  15  milea 
from  Cisloulta,  preaching  the  Gospel  to  the 
soldiers,  among  whom  he  gathered  a  church 
24  members.  On  account  of  his  facility  in  s 
quiring  languages,  his  knowledge  of  the  origin 
Scriptures,  especially  of  Hebrew,  and  his  z( 
and  experience  in  missionary  work,  he  was  se 
in  ISOU  to  A.gra  to  establish  a  new  mission.  In 
1811  he  wa4  afflicted  in  the  death  of  two 
daughters,  one  of  whom  could  read  and  speat 
three  languages,  and  a  few  months  later  he  was 
bereaved  of  his  only  remaining  child.  His  health 
having  failed,  he  sailed  for  England  in  1827, 
but  died  on  the  passage, 

Chnnaral,  a  town  in  Chili,  Sonth  America. 
Its  inhabitants  are  chiedy  miners  and  traders. 
Mission  station  of  the  South  American  Mission- 
ary Society  ;  1  missionary  nnordained. 
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em  India,  900  milea  southwest  oE  Calcutta,  40 
miles  east  of  Jeypore,  and  9  miles  from  the 
sea.  It  has  risen  to  importance  only  within  the 
last  few  years,  and  is  now  the  centre  of  atapidly 
growing  trade.  Healthy,  though  hot,  as  it  is 
tampered  by  sea  breezes.  Popnlalion,  3.2()6, 
liindus,  Moslems,  aboriginal  tribes.  Lan- 
guage, Hindustani,  Bengali,  Oryia,  Teliigu. 
Condition  of  natives  fairly  good,  although  back- 
ward in  education  and  slow  lo  accept  Western 
civilization  Mission  station  of  the  Free  Will 
Baptists  (186G)  ;  1  missionary  and  wife,  2  olliers, 
9  native  helpers,  1  out-stnlion,  1  church,  28 
church-members,  12  schools,  307  soholots. 

ChaiKlausi,  a  market-town  in  the  district 
of  Bohilkhund.  Northwestern  Provinces,  India, 
Population,  24,000.  Mission  out-station  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  (North)  since  1881  ; 
43  church- members. 


Ctaau-Chau,  or  Snratow  Colloquial 
Ventlon.— The  Chau-Chau  is  a  dialect  of  the 
Chinese,  which  is  spoken  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Swatow,  in  the  province  of  Canton,  Because 
Swatow  is  the  port  of  Canton  and  the  chief  cen- 
tre of  missionary  work,  this  dialect  is  also 
called  Swatow,  and  into  it  the  Rev.  William 
Duffus,  of  the  Presbyterian  Missionary  Society 
of  England,  tranijated  the  Gospel  of  Luke, 
which  he  carried  through  the  press  in  1877  at 
Edinburgh,  in  Eoman  characters,  while   on  St 

of  the  Americon  Board,  Kev.  William  Ashraote 
and  Miss  A.  M.  Flelde.  translated  the  Book  of 
Genesis,  which  was  published  in  1879, 
{Specimen  verse.     Gen.  1  :  1.) 


'4  al"  khi-sin  IM-khu  ui-p?"t6,  liSng  i  ti', 
3.  u6  tit-t3uS-ti«h  thi"  kui  to  lii  raln-ta6i°. — 


Chandball,  a  city  in  Orissa,  Bengal,  North-         {Lute  iv.  18.) 
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Chariot  tenburg,  a  station  of  tho  Mora- 
vinns  in  Surinftm,  Soutti  America,  tlie  first 
plantation  opuned  to  tlie  Moraviuas  for  ttie 
preaching  oE  the  Gospel,  fifty  jeaca  after  the 
iLiissiouarieM  began  tlieir  labors  in  Surinam. 
It  lies  on  a  curve  of  the  river  Commeayne  and 
enjoj's  a  pleasant  situation.  Opposite  lies  an 
estate  upon  which  cacao  and  bananas  are  grown. 
The  baoks  of  the  Btreaiii  are  lined  with  fresh 
green  woods,  among  which  here  and  there 
pretty  negro  hamlets  may  be  seen.  Bonta  o£ 
all  sizes  ate  constantly  on  the  water,  and  espe- 
ciiiHy  many  on  Sunday  mornings,  wlieu  they 
bring  the  people  to  church  ;  on  week  days  they 
are  often  laden  with,  ohildren  going  to  or  com- 
ing from  school. 

Clian-kia-keo,  a  town  in  the  province 
or  Honan.  Northeast  China,  between  Kiiifnng 
and  Nanking.  Mission  station  of  the  Chinii 
Inland  Mission  (1884) ;  8  missionaries  (includ- 
ing missionaries*  wives),  1  native  helper,  I  oat- 
station,  2(i  church -members,  2  churoliea, 

CliavHjCHCllerry,  a  town  in  the  central 
part  of  the  peniusula  of  Jaffna,  extreme  North- 
ern Ceylon,  east  of  Jatina  Ciiy.  Jlisaion  sta- 
tion of  the  A.  B.  C.  F,  M.;  i  preacher,  15'2 
church- members. 

Chefoo<  chief  seaport  town  in  the  province 
of  Slutntuug,  Northeast  China.  Mission  station 
of  the  China  Inland  Mission  (18T0|  ;  18  mis- 
sionaries (including  missionaries'  wives),  1  na- 
tive helper,  1  church,  3G  church-mentbers,  S 
schools,  17  pupils,  Presbyterian  Church 
(North),    1862  ;   3    ordained    lu  1 

their  wives,  one  single  lady,  71  b  Ip 

5  theological  students.  10  school     10    h      h 
C23  church  members  (lOS  added  d  n  g  1     8) 
S.  P.  G.  (1874)  i  1  missionarj-, 

ClieilKku,  a  town  in  the  pro  f  Sh 

North  China,  near  Hauchung.     M  t 

of  the  China  Inland  Mission  (18  7)     1 
arj  and  wife. 

Chentu-Ai,  the  capital  of  th    p  t 

Sichuen,    China.      Population,   30    ODO      M 
eion  station  of  the  China  Inland  M  flSSl) 

3  mission  alias  and  wives.  2  other  ladies,  T  na- 
tive helpers,  1  station,  2  churches,  45  members, 
2  schools.  30  scholars. 

Cherilioii,  or  Slierlboii,  Java,  town  and 
district  on  the  north  coast,  12a  miles  east  sonth- 
east  of  Batavia.  It  is  the  residence  of  a  Dutch 
governor.  A  chnrch  was  founded  there  in  1841. 
It  is  a  place  of  considerable  trade.  Popula- 
tion of  town,  11,000  ;  of  residency,  939.700. 
Iiliasion  station  of  the  Dutch  Missionary  Society. 

Cherokee  Version. —The  Cherokee  Ind- 
ians uf  the  United  States,  to  whom  this  lau- 
gnage  is  vernacular,  had  the  Gflspel  of  Matthew 
primed  in  their  idiom  in  1832,  followed  by  the 
Acts  in  1833.  Both  were  printedat  New  Ecliota. 
A  third  edition  of  Matthew  appeared  in  1840  at 
the  Arkmsaa  mission  press.  Park  Hill,  and  was 
publislied  at  the  expense  of  the  American  Board. 
.n  1844  the  Gospels,  Acts,  and  epistles  to  Tim- 
othy were  printed  at  the  same  place  in  the 
Cherokee  character,  and  in  18G0  the  entire 
New  Testament  was  completed  and  printed  un- 
der the  siiperinteadencB  of  Kevs.  S.  A.  Worces- 
ter and  C.  C,  Torrey.  Besides  the  New  Testa- 
nient.  the  American  Bible  Society  also  pub- 
lished some  portions  of  the  Old  Testament. 


S  CHIANG   BOA 

(Specimen  terse.    John  3  ;  16.) 

ny  tfTEt  CPjjif    dsiy  lydn-acr  ff»Ji-a,9,   ya 
e^y  ^AAcr-irAt  o>£r,SiS.iA  bKce, 

Cherra,  a  district  and  town  i 
Hills.  Assam,  India.  Mission  stn 
■Welsh  Presbyterians,  with  2  i 
churches,  11  preaching  stations.  408  church- 
membera,  878  adherents  (using  the  term  to  de- 
iiole  those  who  have  given  up  heathen  practices, 
keep  the  Sabbath,  and  attend  means  of  grace), 
727  Sunday  scholars  and  teachers,  and  5113  day 
scholars.  Here  is  also  the  normal  college  lor 
the  region. 

Cheung  Mai,  a  city  of  Siam  on  the  Moah- 
Ping  River,  SOU  nnles  north  of  Bangkok.  Mis- 
sion station  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  (North) 
among  the  linos  ;  i  missionariea  and  wives,  3 
female  missionaries,  11  native  preacliers,  710 
church-members. 

Chhola'Nag'piir,  one  of  the  four  prov- 
inces included  within  the  rule  of  the  Lieuten- 
ant-Governor of  Bengal.  The  other  three  are 
Bengal  Proper,  Behar,  and  Urinsa.  Chhota- 
Nagpur  lies  west  of  Bengal  Proper  ;  Behar  ad- 
joins it  on  the  north  and  Oiissa  on  the  south- 
east, lis  western  bonndary  is  the  native  Slate 
of  Rewo,  and  on  the  southwest  it  touches  the 
Central  Provinces.  lis  area  is  43.020  square 
miles,  and  its  popnlation  1,903,991.     Of  these 

3,850.000  are  reckoned  as  Hindus 
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the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  and  G6ssner'B 
Missionary  Society  are  the  principal  missionary 
bodies  operating  within  the  province. 

Chhota-Nagpur,  as  defined  above,  includes  in 
its  western  portion  a  group  of  nine  petty  States 
or  chieftainships  not  yet  incorporated  into  the 
Anglo-Indian  Government,  though  supervised 
by  it.     The  population  consists  of  tribes  be- 
longing some  to  the  Gond  and  some  to  the  Kol 
family  of  aborigines.     The  population  was  t 
turned,  in  1881,  as  678,000  ;   all,  with  the  e 
ception  of  a  tew  thousand,  being  reported  : 
Hindus,  thongh  ibis  indicates  simply  their  pre 
cut  religions  and  not  their  ethical  connectto 
as  explained  above.     Classified  by  race,  Hindus 
number   a  little  more   than   a  third   and   ab- 
origines about  a  half  of  the  whole  population. 

Chlane  Chiu,  a  city  of  Southeast  China, 
on  the  Thian  River.  25  milen  west  of  Amoy. 
Mission  station  of  the  L.  M.  S.  (18fi2)  ;  2  mis- 
sionaries. 1  female  missionary,  9  native  preach- 
ers, 218  chnrch- members.  Eeformed  (Dutch) 
Church,  D.  8.  A,;  140  chnrch  members. 

Chiang  Iloa,  a  city  of  Formosa,  on  the 
west  coast,  south  of  Tamsui.  Mission  station 
of    the    Presbyterian    Church   of    England  ;  1 
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1  niEimg  tlia  Scb- 

ChlcIlOn',  a  town  in  tli«  south  western  pott 
ot  the  provincd  of  Chihli  (Enst  Cliinn),  weal  of 
Tahchow,  southof  Pao-ting  tu.  Mission stnti on 
of  the  L.  ill,  a.;  'i  missionuFieB  and  their  wives. 
112  church -m  em  bei8. 

Chiconcblllo,  a  town  in  the  TiLiuauliprts 
district,  East  Mexico,  Dear  Tampioo.  ^liseion 
station  of  the  Associnted  Eelormert  Synod 
(South)  ;  1  missionary,  3  out-Btations,  137  com- 


Cllihualiua,  a  city  in  North  Mexico,  at  the 
ba,ae  o£  the  Sierra  Madie  Mountains.  22o  luiles 
south  ot  El  Paso,  Tex.,  1,00U  miles  northwest 
of  Mexico  City.  Climate,  dry,  mild,  healthy. 
Population,  25,000,  Spaniards  and  Indians. 
Langua|;e.  Spanish.  Beligiou,  lioman  Catho- 
lic. Social  condition,  ciTilized.  but  lying,  dis- 
hoaasty,  drnnkenness,  and  imcbastity  common. 
Mission  station  of  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  (18S3) ; 
1  missionary  and  wife,  ]  other  lady,  3  native 
helpers,  2  out-stations,  2  churches,  93  mem- 
bers, 2  schools,  71  scholars, 

Chlldreii'i  medical  Sliiiionarr  So- 
ciety,— (Auxiliary  to  the  Medical  Missionary 
Association.)  Headquarters,  Medical  Mission 
House,  104  Petherton  Koad,  London,  W. 

The  Society  was  founded  in  1875  ;  its  ob- 
ject is  twofold  :  (1)  to  extend  among  children 
a  knowledge  and  love  of  medical  missions  ; 
(2)  to  help  forward  medical  mission  work  at 
home  and  abroad.  Books,  leaflets,  etc..  are  cir- 
calated  among  children,  and  branch  societies 
are  formed  wherever  praclicahle.  Money  and 
other  gifts  placed  iu  its  hands  are  distributed 
to  medical  missions  having  need  ot  such  aid. 
The  society  bad,  in  1888,  25  branches,  and  sup. 
ported  cots  in  hospitals  in  China,  India,  Syria, 
^gyp^i  ^^^l^i  ^°'^  England.  Income  far  1888, 
^150. 

Chlldrcn'i  Special  Service  Mlisloii. 
— Headquarters,  Warwick  Lane.  Paternoster 
Row,  London,  E.  C,  England.  (Undenomina- 
tional.) 

The  aim  of  the  Children's  Special  Service 
Mission,  founded  in  18S7.  is  to  use  every  means 
to  lead  children  and  young  people  to  be  Chris. 
tians,  and  then  by  its  various  publicatioDs.  its 
SCFlptura  Union,  and  its  regular  services  to  lead 
them  on  in  the  Christina  life  and  to  point  out 
to  them  paths  of  Christian  nsetnlness.  In  1SS8 
services  for  children  were  held  in  115  different 
places.  The  Children's  Scripture  Union  now 
numbers  3,800  branches  in  Great  Britain,  and 
has  issued  80,000  Scripture  cards  in  27  different 
languages.  Its  monthly  letters  have  an  issue 
ot  140.000  per  month,  and  are  printed  in  Eng- 
lish, French,  Dutch,  and  Danish, 

The  total  issue  of  translation  ot  its  children's 
Picture  Leaflets  in  40  diSerenC  lonRuages,  for 
the  foreign  field,  is  more  than  8,000,000. 

Cliili,  Republic  of,  lies  on  the  western 
coast  of  the  southern  portion  of  South  America, 
between  the  crest  of  the  Andes  and  the  ocean, 
from  the  Camarones  River  to  Cape  Horn.  By 
the  treaty  ot  1883  it  obtained  Antofa|?asta  prov- 
ince, the  sea-coast  of  Bolivia,  and  the  province 
of  Tarapaca  from  Pern,  along  with  the  tentative 
possession  of  Tacna,  another  Peruvian  prov- 
ince, which  at  the  end  of  ten  years  is  to  decide 
by  popular  vote  which  republic  it  will  belong 


to.  Its  boundary  line  on  the  south  was  deter- 
mined by  the  treaty  with  the  Argentine  Kepiiblio 
in  1H81,  according  to  which  the  Strait  of  Mngo'- 
lan  was  made  neutml  territory  and  the  ^vestem 
part  of  Tierra  del  Fnego  was  given  to  Chili  ;  but 
Patagonia  was  ceded  to  the  Argentine  Repub- 
lic. In  1887  there  weie  22  provinces  (divided 
into  68  departments)  and  2  territories.  The 
population  is  estimated  at  2,383,434,  not  in- 
cluding the  Indians,  of  ^vhom  there  ate  50,000. 
The  foreign  population  is  87,077,  most  of  lliem 
from  other  parts  of  Sontli  America.  The  inde- 
pendence of  the  republic  was  declared,  Septem- 
ber 18th,  1810.  The  Constitntion  was  adopted 
1833,  but  has  undergone  revision  at  various 
times.  The  covernment  consists  of  a  President, 
elected  for  a  term  of  five  years  ;  a  Senate  of  43 
senators  ;  a  Chamber  of  Depnlios,  12G  in  num- 
ber. There  is  in  addition  a  Council  of  State  of 
11  members,  5  of  whom  are  named  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  remainder  by  Congress.  The  prov- 
inces ate  governed  by  inlendeiiles  appointed  by 
the  President,  as  are  also  the  governors  of  (he 
departments.  The  religion  is  Koman  Catholic, 
though  otlicT  religions  are  tolerated.  Public 
education  is  gratuitous,  and  there  are  three 
grades  of  schools  :  primary,  secondary,  and 
principal.  There  is  n  university  and  national 
institute  at  Santiago,  with  departments  of  taw, 
medicine,  and  the  fine  arts.  In  1888  the  stu- 
dents numbered  1,074.  In  1887  there  were  67 
superior  and  secondary  schools  (pupils,  4,452) 
and  950  primary  {pupils,  81,362).  According  to 
the  official  estimate  of  1885  Santiago,  the  capi- 
tal, had  200,000  inhabitants,  Valparaiso,  the 
principal  seaport,  105,000.  The  principal  wealth 
of  the  country  consists  in  its  agricultural  and 
mineral  products  ;  one  and  a  half  million  acres 
are  in  cultivation.  Five  lines  of  steamships  do 
husiness  on  the  coast,  the  principal  being  the 
Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Company  of  England, 
with  bi -monthly  steamers  to  England  and 
weekly  ones  to  Panama.  Railroads  are  being 
built  ;  in  J88S  there  were  3,000  miles  of  tele- 
graph linesand  1,030  post-ol^ces.  The  climate 
is  nalurolly  good,  most  ot  the  country  lying  in 
the  temperate  zone,  with  sea  breezes  and  high 
mountains  to  modify  the  temperatnre,  but  the 
general  lack  of  sanitary  precautions  produces  a 
great  mortality  among  the  children. 

Mtnnion  tvork  is  carried  on  by  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  (North),  U.  S.  A,,  with  stations 
at  Valparaiso,  Santiago,  Concepcion,  and  Copi- 
apo  ;  7  missionaries  and  wives,  22  native  help- 
ers, 5  churches,  205  members.  Besides  it^ 
church  work  the  society  has  growing  educationa! 
and  evangelistic  departments,  the  latter  of 
which  includes  a  lai^e  distribution  of  tracts. 

South  American  Missionary  Society,  with  sto- 
tions  at  ChanarnI,  Lota,  Coronal,  and  Arancania  ; 
2  missionaries.  1  missionary's  wife.  Their 
work  is  among  the  Spanish  and  English -speak- 
ing population  and  the   Indians  about  Arau- 


Clllna.— By  the  name  China  is  designated 
the  possessions  of  the  Chinese  Empire  in  its 
widest  sense,  though  it  is  used  more  correctly 
and  narrowly  to  name  the  eighteen  provinces 
which  constitute  China  Proper.  The  word 
itself  is  supposed  to  he  derived  from  Tsin,  the 
name  of  one  of  the  minor  kingdoms  into  which 
China  was  divided  in  the  seventh  century  B.C., 
from  which  came  Chin  and  China.  The  conn- 
try  has  been  called  by  the  Latins,  Seres  ;  by  the 
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Persians,  Cathay  j  by  the  other  countriesof  Asia, 
Jin.  Sin.  Siiiie,  or  Tzinist^,  The  Chinese 
chemselves  cull  their  country  Tien  Ha.  "  be- 
neath the  sky,"  i.f.,  tlie  world  ;  Sz  Hai  (all 
within),  the  four  seas  ;  and  Chnng  Kwoh,  Mid- 
dle Kingdom.  In  tb«ir  isolation  and  ignorance 
they  deemed  that  their  land  vras  all  that  wus 
worth  speakiag  oE.  not  knowing  that  many 
other  lands  existed. 

Chinime  Empire. — The  form  of  the  em- 
pire is  like  a  rectangle.  lb  lies  in  the  middle 
and  an  the  BoutlieBstem  slope  of  the  continent 
of  Asia,  extending  from  18°  30'  to  53°  25'  north 
latitude,  aad  from  74°  to  130°  east  lonRitude, 
inclosing  an  estimated  area  of  6,000,000  square 
miles.  Its  greatest  breadth  is  %  150  miles. 
The  circuit  of  the  empire  is  14.000  miles-over 
half  the  circumference  of  the  globe.  On  the 
east  and  southeast  it  is  bounded  by  various 
arms  of  the  Paoilio  Ocean— gnlts  of  Liantnng 
and  Pechele,  Yellow  and  China  Sess,  and  the 
Gulf  of  Tonqnin.  On  the  southwest  it  is 
bouiiited  by  Cochin  China  and  Snrmah,  and  by 
the  Himalaya  Mountains.  On  the  west  it  is 
bounded  by  the  Kara-korum  Mountains,  and 
the  Kingdoms  or  States  of  Cashmere,  Badak- 
sLan,  Kokand,  the  Kirghis  steppe,  and  Rassia. 
(In.  the  northwest  and  north  it  is  bounded  b.y 
Ktissia.  from  which  it  is  separated  from  west  to 
east  by  the  Altai  and  Kenteh  Mountains,  and 
the  Amur  and  TJsuri  rivers.  This  immense 
country  comprises  one-third  of  Asia,  one-tenth 
of  the  inhabitable  globe,  and  is  divided  politi- 
cally into  China  Proper,  Manoharia,  Mongolia, 
III.  Kokonor,  and  Tibet. 

Chins  Proper. —The  Eighteen  Provinces,  as 
the  Chinese  coll  it,  and  usually  one  of  the  prov- 
inces of  Manchuria,  Shing  King,  in  addition,  is 
that  part  of  the  empire  which  is  distinctively 
known  as  China,  and  is  inhabited  entirely  by 
Chinese.  It  lies  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the 
high  table-land  of  Central  Asia,  extending  to 
latitude  il"  north  and  longitude  S5°  east.  The 
area  of  China  is  variously  estimated  from 
1.348.670  to  2,000,000  square  miles,  since  its 
western  boundary  is  unsettled.  Its  greatest 
length  is  1,474  miles  and  its  breadth  1.355 
miles.  "  It  contains  almost  as  much  territory 
as  is  comprised  in  the  States  of  the  Ame  "can 
Union  lying  east  of  the  Mississippi  River,  w  th 
the  addition  of  Tei;as,  Arkansas,  Missouri  and 

I'hysicnl  Fkatiires. — In  the  northeast  is  a  g  t 
plain,  and  the  remainder  of  China  is  di  d  I 
into  three  basins,  separated  by  mountain  r  g 
which  run  from  east  to  west,  and  drained  by 
three  great  rivers  and  their  tributaries  In 
genera!  all  that  part  of  the  country  lying  west 
of  the  meridian  of  113°  is  mountainous  ;  from 
that  line  down  to  the  coast,  south  of  the  Yangtsz 
kiang,  is  found  hilly  country  alternating  with 
the  river  valleys. 

The  Great  Plain  extends  from  the  Great  Wall 
north  of  Peking  to  the  junction  of  the  Yanj,isE 
kiang  with  the  Poyang  Lake,  latitude  30°  north 
— 700  miles  in  length.  It  has  an  aver(4^e 
breadth  of  200  miles  no  th  f  I  1 1  d  tS  north 
and   covers  an  area  of  70  000     q  nilee 

while  in  the  parallel  of  th  \  U  w  It  it  in 
creases  in  breadth  to  300  m  les  tit  eacbes 
the  YongtsK-kiang,  whe  t  t  t  h  400  miles 
inland,  covering  140,000    q  raU        n  this 

southern  portion,  maV  g  t  tal  t  210,000 
square  miles.     This  ba  pp  rt         popula- 

tion of  177,000,000,  and      m        d  n    ly  popu- 


lated than  any  other  part  of  the  world  of  equal 

lUueTs.—Ol  the  many  rivers  which  flow  from 
west  to  east  across  China  the  principal  ones  are 
the  Hwang  Ho  (Yellow  River),  the  Yaugtsz- 
Mang  (Yangtsz  Kiver),  and  Ihe  Chu-kiang 
[Pearl  River).  The  Yelloa-  River  rises  in  the 
plain  of  Odontala  in  latitude  351"  north,  longi- 
tude %°  east,  flows  in  a  general  direction  to  tLo 
northeast  until  it  reaches  longitude  110°  north 
of  the  Great  Wall,  where  it  flows  almost  directly 
south  between  the  provinces  of  Shansi  and 
Shensi  for  about  500  miles,  when  it  meets  its 
greatest  tributary,  the  Wei,  and  tbf  n  flows  in  a 
general  westerly  direction  to  the  sea.  Its 
course  through  the  Great  Plain  has  been  a  vary- 
ing one  on  account  of  its  rapid  current  and  the 
loose  chaiaoter  of  the  soU  which  forms  its 
banks,  and  it  very  often  overflows  its  boun- 
daries, causing  death  and  desolation  to  the  sur- 
rounding people,  and  forming  a  Dew  channel 
nud  a  new  mouth  for  itself.  The  last  flood 
took  place  in  the  early  part  of  1888.  At  that 
time,  after  flowing  along  the  northern  border 
of  Uonan,  it  crossed  Shantung  in  a  northeast- 
erly direclion  and  emptied  into  the  Gulf  of 
Pechele  ;  after  the  flood  its  waters  inundated 
over  10,000  square  miles  of  lowland,  part  of  the 
water  found  its  way  to  the  Yangtsz- kiang 
through  the  grand  canal,  and  the  remainder 
formed  a  new  mouth,  on  the  coast  near  the  35th 
degree,  not  more  than  SO  miles  from  an  ancient 
mouth.  The  whole  area  of  the  basin  is  esti- 
mated at  475,000  square  miles.  The  Yellow 
River  is  of  very  little  use  for  navigation,  owing 
to  the  great  difference  in  its  depth  during  sum- 
mer and  winter,  and  on  Eicoount  of  its  habit  of 
oversowing  it  has  been  justly  called  "China's 
sorrow."  In  a  direct  line  its  distance  from 
source  to  mouth  is  1.200  miles,  but  its  numer- 
ous windings  make  its  length  double  that  dis- 

The  Yangtsz-hiang  {k'limg  meaning  river),  rises 
in  the  Tangla  Mountains,  in  the  western  portion 
o£  Tibet,  flows  in  a  southeasterly  direction  un- 
til it  reaches  the  southwestern  partof  Sz'chuen, 
where  it  receives  the  Yalung,  and  then  flows  in 
a  general  easterly  direction  to  the  sea,  where  it 
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the  system  of  tributaries  b        _ 

the  means  of  eomiuuni cation  which  it  affords,  it 

ranks  with  the  great  rivers  of  the  world. 

The  Chu-kiang  is  formed  at  Canton  by  the 
union  of  its  three  branches,  the  North,  the 
East  and  the  West  rivers,  of  which  the  latter 
18  bv  tar  the  lai^est.  They  drain  the  south- 
w  estem  part  of  China,  an  area  of  130,000  square 
miles  and  being  intersected  by  numerous  tribu- 
taries ftrm  a  perfect  network  of  streams,  which 
afford  the  means  of  commnnication  between 
the  three  southwestern  provinces. 

In  addition  to  these  three  principal  rivers,  the 
coast  of  China  is  very  thickly  indented  with  the 
mouths  of  rivers  of  various  volume  and  length, 
from  the  Gulf  of  Tonquiu  on  the  south  to  the 
Guif  of  Pechele  on  the  north,  since  the  arrai^e- 
ment  of  the  mountains  causus  the  rivers  to  flow 
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a  Keneral  easterly  direction,  draining  the 
uatain  slopes  tu  the  enst. 

Lakes.  —There  arc  few  liirge  lakes  in  Chion. 
Tung  Ting  Lake,  iu  Hunan.  2«e  miles  in  oircnm- 
fereace,  is  the  largest  one.  In  Kinngsi  is  found 
the  picturesque  Poyaug  Lake,  90  miles  long, 
and  having  importaat  fisheries.  There  are 
smaller  lalies  in  Chihli  and  Shnntang  and 
Yunnan,  which  support  aquatic  populations. 

Prooiricts. — In  the  division  of  the  provinces 
made  a  hnndred  years  ago,  eighteen  provinces 
were  defined.  The  cities  in  the  different  prov- 
inces have  a  suffix  added  to  the  name  which  de- 
notes the  rank  of  the  city  and  th         d      f  th 
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miles,  about  the  size  of  the  State  of  Illinois, 
with  a  population  of  14,000,000,  and  has  eiglit 
prefectures.  It  is  the  original  home  of  the 
Chinese  people.  An  elevated  plateau  of  1)0,000 
square  miles  from  5,000  to  G,000  teet  in  height 
is  one  vast  coal  field.  "  At  the  present  rate  of 
consumption  the  world  could  be  supplied  tor 
thousiindsof  yearsbyShansi  alone."  laiyuen- 
fu  is  the  capital.  The  land  is  not  very  produc- 
tive, lood  is  high  in  price,  and  the  people  are, 
as  a  rule,  poor. 

HoNAN,  "South  of  the  River,"  is  one  of  the 
most    fertile    portions  of    the   Plain.     It   was 

"  '     II      all  d  Chung  Hwa  Ti,  "  middle  flow- 

F  of  China.    It  has  the 

It  orth,  separating  it  from 


bounded  on  the  north  by  Inner  Mongolia  ;  on 
the  east,  by  the  Gulf  of  Pecliele  ;  on  the  south, 
by  Shantung  and  Honan,  and  on  the  west  by 
Shansi.  Its  area  is  58,949  square  miles,  and  ita 
population  is  estimated  ut  27.000,000.  It  con- 
tains eleven  prefectures.  Peking  is  the  capi- 
tal, not  only  of  the  province,  bat  also  of  the 
empire,  and  is  the  largest  city  in  China,  with  a 
population  estiraaled  from  1,000.000  to  3,000,- 
000,  It  is  situnted  in  the  same  latitude  as 
Philadelphia,  and  became  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment in  1411.  Tientsin  is  the  treaty  port,  situ- 
ated at  the  mouth  of  the  Pei  Ho  Kiver  on  the 
Gulf  of  Pschele.  Tungchau,  on  the  Pei  Ho, 
12  miles  from  the  east  gate  of  the  city,  is  the 
port  of  Peking.  The  general  aspect  of  the 
province  is  flat  and  unpieasing  ;  part  of  it  lying 
in  the  Great  Plain  is  rich  and  well  cultivated, 
though  the  farmers  are  often  distressed  by  fre- 
quent droughts.  The  principal  proilucts  are 
millet,  wheal,  sortjhum,  maize,  oats,  and  many 
kinds  of  fruits,  such  as  pears,  apples,  and 
grapes.  Coal,  both  anthracite  and  bituminous, 
is  found,  and  marble,  granite,  lime,  and  iron 
can  be  obtained. 

Shantuno,  "East  of  the  Hills,"  has  a  long 
coast  Ime.  It  is  bounded  on  the  norlh  by 
Chihli  and  the  gulf  ;  OD  the  east  by  the  Yellow 
Sea  ;  on  the  south  by  Kiangsa,  aiiil  on  the 
west  by  Chihli,  It  contains  ten  prefectures. 
Its  area  is  65.104  square  miles,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  30,000,000.  It  is  especially  noted  as 
being  the  birthplace  of  Confucius  and  Menciua. 
The  capital  is  Tsinan-fu,  a  city  of  about  100,000 
inhabitants.  The  soil  is  generally  fertile,  and 
every  kind  of  grain   and       g  t  bl  ra*     1, 

while  gold,  copper,  galena  t  m  y  I  r, 
sulphur,  agates,  and  saltpet  f       d         Is 

hills.  Chefoo  on  the  nor  h  t  ast  the 
treaty  port 

SniNBi.  ■■West  of  the  Hill  1  th  C  at 
Wall  and  Mongolia  for  its  rth  b  1  v, 
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about  the  size  of  Penn- 
j  ,        ta        ^      000  square  miles.     Shan- 

tung bounds  it  on  the  noilh,  the  sea  on  the 
east,  Chehkiang  on  the  south,  and  Nganhwui 
on  the  west.  Through  it  flow  the  two  great 
rivers  of  China,  and  it  is  extraordinarily  fertile. 
Grain,  cotton,  lea,  silk,  and  rice  are  produced 
in  great  abundance,  and  it  is  (he  home  of  neaily 
38,000,000  of  people.  The  capital,  known  to 
foreigners  as  Kanking.  on  the  south  shore  of 
the  Yangtsz.  104  miles  from  Shanghai,  was  bIho 
the  capital  of  China  from  A.n.  317-582.  and 
again  from  13C8-1403.  It  was  nearly  destroyed 
by  the  rebels  ia  1850,  and  has  not  jet  fully  re- 
covered from  their  desolating  ravages.  It  has 
been  celebrated  in  other  countries  for  its  Porce. 
lain  Tower,  which  was  finished  by  the  Emperor 
Tungloh  in  1430,  after  nineteen  years  spent  in 
its  construction.  The  retiels  destroyed  it  in 
1856  out  of  superstitious  fear  of  its  geomantic 
influence.  The  city  is  renowned  throughout 
China  for  its  manufactures  of  cotton  clotb,  silk, 
crepe,  satin,  paper,  and  fine  ink,  and  for  its 
literary  character.  Soochow,  on  the  Ta-hu, 
Great  Lake,  30  miles  northwest  of  Shanghai, 
is  another  rich  and  populous  city.  It  is  noted 
for  its  handsome  (?)  people,  and  the  Chinese 
proverb  says,  "  Happy  is  the  man  who  is  bom 
in  Stochow,  lives  in  Canton,  and  dies  in  IJan- 
chau,"  for  he  will  be  born  handsome,  have  all 
the  good  things  of  this  life,  and  in  the  latter 
place  are  found  the  best  coffins.  This  city  is 
celebrated  for  the  beauty  of  its  position  and 
the  picturesqueness  of  the  surrounding  country, 
as  well  as  for  its  manufactures  of  silk,  linen, 
cotton,  and  works  in  jvon',  W'ood,  glass,  lac- 
quercd  ware,  and  horn.  Chin-kiang.  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Grand  Canal  with  the  Yangleis,  is 
noted  for  its  shipping  trade,  and  is  the  key  of 
the  country  as  regards  trade  between  the  north 
and  the  south,  Shanghai,  the  leading  treaty 
port  in  China,  lies  on  the  north  shore  of  the 
Wnsung  Kiver,  14  miles  from  its  moulh,  in  lati- 
tude 3V  10'  north  and  longitude  121'  30'  east, 
It  is  the  outlet  for  the  produce  of  the  region 
drained  by  the  Tangtsz,  and  of  the  cities  on  the 
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Grand  Canal.  Hers  w©  find  Eastern  oiviUzation 
side  by  side  with  Oriental  squalor.  In  the 
foreign  settlement  fine  houses,  electcio  liglita, 
wide  streets,  and  gay  equipages  form  n  striking 
>  the  low  briuk  houses,  oil  lights. 
t  streets,  and  rude  wheelbairows  vhicli 
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IS  between  Honao  on  the  north, 
Kiangsi  on  the  sontL,  Kiangsu  and  Clichkiang 
on  the  ease,  aud  Hupeh  and  Honnn  on  the  west. 
A  population  of  34.108,059  inhabit  its  48,4tJl 
square  miles.  It  has  seven  prefectures,  and 
Nganking  on  the  Tnngtsz  \a  its  capital.  The 
laud  is  very  fertile,  and  in  tlie  southern  portion 
tea  is  grown. 

KiANosi,  '"  West  otlhe  Biver,"liaB  Hupeh  and 
Nganhwui  for  its  aorthern  boundary,  Cheh- 
kiang  and  ^'uhkien  on  the  east,  Kwangtung  on 
the  south,  and  Ilunaii  on  the  west.  It  includes 
the  fertile  basin  oE  the  Kan-kiang,  supports  a 
population  of  19,000,000  on  its  72,170  square 
miles,  and  baa  fourteen  prefectures,  with  its 
capital  Nanchang-fu  on  the  southern  shore  of 
liaka  Poyang.  In  addition  to  the  usual  prod- 
ucts of  the  fertile  valleys,  its  mountains  pro- 
duce camphor,  varnish,  oak.  banian,  lir,  and 
pine.  Kiu-kiang,  on  the  Yangtsz  at  the  outlet 
of  the  lake,  is  the  treaty  port. 

Cheskiakq  is  the  siticdlebt  of  all  the  provinces, 
but  important  because  of  its  situation  on  the 
coast.  Kiangsn  lies  on  its  north,  Fuhkien  on 
the  eonth,  with  Kiangst  and  Nganbwui  on  the 
west.  It  equals  Ohio  with  its  39,000  square 
miles,  and  has  a  population  of  21,000,000.  "It 
possesses  within  Its  limits  every  requisite  for 
the  food  and  clothing  of  its  inhabitants,  while 
the  excellence  of  its  inaaufactnres  Insures  it  in 
exchange  a  supply  of  the  luxuries  of  other  re- 
gions." It  has  valuable  forest  and  fruit  trees 
on  its  hills.  The  capital,  Hangchivu-fo,  lies  ia 
the  n.irthern  part,  and,  equally  with  Suohau,  is 
celebrated  for  its  beauty  of  location  in  the 
Chinese  proverb.  "Above  ia  paradise;  below 
are  Su  and  Hang. "  Ningpo-fu.  a  treaty  port  at 
the  junction  of  three  streams,  on  the  coast,  neat 
latitude  30°  north,  is  one  ot  the  principal  ports 
in  China.  To  the  east  of  it  lies  the  Chusan 
Archipelago,  containing  over  a  hundred  islands. 
Buiidhist  priests  with  their  monasteries  and 
temples  occupy  many  of  the  most  beautiful  of 
theie  islanls 

FuHKiRV  another  maritime  province  is  as 
its  name  implies  happih  established  with 
ChehkiRDg  on  the  north  Kwangtung  on  the 
southwest  and  Kiangsi  on  the  west  and  the 
northwest  with  the  channel  of  Formosa  on  the 
«af>t  10  miles  wide  separating  it  from  the 
Island  of  Formosa  (q.v.). ,  In  its  53,4H0  square 
miles  it  includes  the  rugged,  fertile  region  of 
the  hilly  Nan  Shan  ;  the  river  Min,  300  miles 
long,  draining  the  greater  port  of  the  province, 
aud  twelve  prefectures,  with  a  population  of 
14,774,410.  Little  rice  ia  grown,  but  tea  from 
theBoheahillsis  produced  in  abundance.  Fuh- 
«hau  fu(Foochow],  the  capital,  is  on  the  Min,  34 
miles  from  its  mouth.  Amoy,  upon  the  Amoy 
Island,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Lung  Biver,  in  lati- 
tude 24"  40'  north,  is  a  treaty  pott  and  has  one 
of  the  best  harbors  on  the  coast. 

HupBH,  "North  of  the  Lakes,"  i a  slightly 
larger  than  New  England,  containing  about 
70,000  square  miles.  On  the  north  it  is  bounded 
by  Honan,  on  the  east  by  Nganhwui,  on  the 
sooth  by  Hunan,  and  on  the  west  by  Sz'chuen 
and  Shensi.     Watered  by  both  the  Yangtsz  and 
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the  Han  rivers,  this  province  is  remarkably 
fertile  and  its  population  numbers  '27,370,098, 
divided  politically  into  eleven  prefectures. 
Wucbang-fu,  the  capital,  is  in  the  southeastern 
part  of  the  province  on  ihe  Yangisz,  and  near 
it,  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Yangtsz,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Han  River,  5H2  geographical  miles 
from  Shanghai,  ate  the  two  other  large  cities  of 
Hanyang  and  Hankow.  The  latter  is  a  treaty 
port,  and  was  opened  to  foreicn  trade  in  18(11. 
Ichaug,  3G3  miles  above  Hankow  on  Ihe  Y'anglsz, 
is  another  important  city  and  treaty  port. 

Hunan,  "  South  of  the  Lnkes,"  is  bounded  on 
the  north  by  Hupeh,  on  the  east  by  Kiangsi, 
south  by  Kwai^tung  and  Kwangsi,  aud  west 
by  Kweichaa  and  Sz'chnen.     With  an  area  of 


and  it  is  of  iiuportance  mainly  or 
its  deposits  of  anthracite  aud  bitui 
which  are  as  rich  as  those  in  Pennsylvania. 
The  country  ia  hilly,  and  the  people  are  segre- 
gated into  small  communities  with  little  com- 
with  each  other.  The  estimated 
m  ia  ie,C5a,507.  There  are  nine  pre- 
of  which  Changsha.fn  is  the  capital. 
It  is  situated  on  the  Siang  Eiver,  and  altove  it, 
at  the  continence  of  the  Lien  Ki,  is  Sian^lan, 
one  of  the  greatest  tea  marts  in  China,  wilh  a 
population  of  1,000,000,  lying  along  the  rivet 
bank  for  3  miles,  with  thousands  of  boats  lining 
its  shores.  In  the  southwest  are  found  abo- 
riginal hill  tribes  who  are  little  better  than 
bandits. 

Shensi,  "Western  Defiles,"  has  the  Great 
Wall  for  its  northern  boundary,  dividing  it  from 
Inner  Mongolia  ;  on  the  east  it  is  bounded  by 
Shansi  and  Honan,  on  the  south  by  Hnpeh  and 
Sz'chuen,  on  the  west  by  Eansnh.  Area,  07,000 
square  miles  ;  population,  10,000,000.  It  has 
seven  prefectures.  The  capital  ia  Singan-fu, 
the  most  important  city  of  the  northwest,  next 
in  size  and  importance  to  Pekini;:  itself.  Here 
was  found  the  famous  Nestorian  tablet  of  A.D. 
781.  giving  the  record  of  Nestorian  mission 
work  in  China.  Through  this  province  are  the 
roads  connecting  China  with  Central  Asin,  many 
of  them  crossing  ravines  and  winding  np  moun- 
tains 6  000  and  7,000  feet  high,  showing  great 
engineering  skill  in  (he  work  of  its  builders  of 
the  third  century.  Kice  and  silk  ore  not  found 
here  — the  climate  is  too  cold  ;  but  wheat,  millet, 

found  along  the  streams.     Many  horses,  sheep, 
goats   and  cattle  ate  raised, 

KiNSDH,  "  Voluntary  Reverence,"  is  the  larg- 
est of  all  the  provinces.  It  extends  from  the 
Dsassaktu  Khanate  and  Gobi  on  Ihe  north  and 
northeast  to  Shensi  on  the  east,  Sz'chuen  on  the 
south,  Kokonor  and  the  desert  on  the  south- 
west, and  Cobdo  and  Hi  on  the  northwest, 
(Williamsl.  The  greater  part  of  its  immenas 
area  of  400,000  square  miles  is  a.  desert  of  sand 
and  snow.  The  portion  from  the  end  of  the 
Great  Wall  eastward  is  a  fertile,  well  watered 
countiy.  The  strip  of  territory  which  projects 
into  the  Tibetan  plateau  is  of  strategic  impor- 
tance as  commanding  the  passage  into  Central 
Asia.  In  the  fertile  eastern  region  wheat,  oats, 
barley,  and  millet  are  raised.  Flocks^nd  herds 
are  reared  by  wandering  Tartars.  The  moi.n- 
teins  contain  gold,  silver,  copper,  and  jade. 
The  population  numbers  over  16,000,000,  Lan- 
chau  is  the  capital,  on  the  Yellow  Hiver,  at  the 
point  where  it  turns  to  the  northeast. 
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Sa'cscBN,  "  Four  Streams, "  named  from  tbe 
four  rivers  which  rvin  from  nortli  to  south  into 
the  Yftngtsa,  is  one  of  the  largest  provinces, 
with  an  area  of  300,000  square  miles  and  a 
population  o£  35,000,000.  The  fonr  river  basins 
comprise  about  half  of  the  area  ;  the  remainder 
belongs  to  the  high  table-land  of  Central  Asia, 
and  is  unproduttis  e  and  sparsely  settled.  The 
fertile  regioa  produces  rice,  ivheat,  potatoes, 
buckwheat,  and  tobaceo.  Haw  and  woven  silk, 
salt,  opium,  lea,  coal,  copper,  iron,  and  insect 
wax  are  other  products.  In  tbe  mouutains  are 
found  various  aboriginal  tribes.  Chingtu-fu  is 
the  capital  of  the  fifteen  prefe  t  It '      't 
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Xangtsz,  725  miles  from  Ha 
important  city. 

KwANQTUNO,  "  Broad  East. 
which  has  been  known  longe 
the  Canton  province.  It  is 
north  by  Kiangsi  and  Huua 
f  uhkien  and  tbe  ocean,  on 
ocean,  and  on  the  west  by  K 

rivers  affording  ample  means  m 

with  the  provinces  beyond, 
principal  provinces.  Its  are 
miles,  almost  as  large  as  the  K 

and  its  population  is   20,000  « 
rivers  which  unite  near  Canto       ra 
of  130,000  square  miles,  and 
basins.     Rice,  sorghum,  and 
great  quantities.      There  are 
in  this  f  rovinoB,  and  its  capita  ng 

(Canton),  is  the  metropolis  oft 
its   business,  its  manufacture 
food  and  dress,  and  the  comm       al 
oE  its  people,  whoaie  the  Tan 
is  on  tbe  north  hank  of  the  Pe       S.  m 

from  Hong  Kong  at  its  mouth  rs 

city  in  China  which  was  kno 
world,  and  for  a  period  of  oo 
np  to  1843,  it  monopolized  f 
population  is  variously  estimated  from  1,000,000 
to  2,000,000,  Macao,  in  the  Hiangshan  district, 
on  the  coast,  is  a  Portngaese  settlement.  Their 
rule  dates  from  1849,  and  by  the  treaty  of  18S8 
its  perpetual  occupation  and  government  hy 
Portugal  was  oonSrmed  by  the  Chinese  Govem- 
raent.  It  was  formerly  infamous  on  account  of 
the  cooly  trade  which  was  carried  on  there  ; 
now  it  is  a  summer  resort  for  the  south  of 
China,  and  is  also  a  Chinese  Monaco,  The 
island  of  Hong  Kong  (latitude  22°  IS  J' north, 
longitude  114'  8^'  east),  ceded  to  the  British  in 
1842.  is  non-  one  oE  the  most  important  of  Brit- 
ish possessions  in  tbe  East.  Its  harbor  is  one 
of  tbe  finest,  and  British  capita!  and  energy 
have  transformed  a  bare  rock  with  a  few  fishing 
a  beautiful  metropolis,  where  the 
la  of  the  world  is  represented.  Victoria 
Pe.ik  rises  1,825  feet  above  the  sea.  A  British 
garrison  occupies  the  town,  whose  population 
is  estimated  nt  150,000,  of  which  five-sixths  are 
Chinese,  Eurasians,  Portuguese,  Indians,  and 
Malays.  The  island  of  Shangebuen,  southwest 
of  I^cao  30  miles,  is  the  last  resting-place  of 
FranciB  Xavier,  the  apostle  to  the  Chinese. 
The  ocean  districts  of  Sinning  and  Sinhwui, 
together  with  Hiangshan  and  Eoshan.  are  of 
note  as  being  the  region  from  whence  all 
Chinese  immigrants  come.  This  province  com- 
prises within  its  jurisdiction  the  island  of 
Hainan  (q.v.). 

Kwisosr,"  Broad  West,"  extends  from  Kwang- 


tung  to  Yunnan  and  Annanl,  with  the  Gulf  o£ 
Touquin  on  the  south  nnd  Kweichnu  and  Hunan 
OQ  tbe  north.     Its  area  is  nearly  as  great  as 
that  of  its  sister  province — 78,250  square  miles 
— but  it  is  less  densely  popnialed,  having  in 
round  numbers  only  8,(100,000  of  people.     It  is 
well   supplied   with   rivers.      The   W*st  Eiier 
gives  it  communicatioD.  with  the  east  and  Iho 
west.     Kweiliti-fii,    the    capital,    lies    on    the 
Cassia  liiver  in  tbe  northeast  part  of  the  prov- 
ince.    In  general  the  people  are  poor,  the  coun- 
try mountainous,  and  its  principal  producls  are 
cassia  wood  and  oil.   ink-stones,   and   cabinet 
1      Gold  and  silver  and  other  metals  are 
here.    The  largest  trading  city  is  Wuchan- 
he  West  Kiver  near  Kwangtung.     In  the 
est  of  this  province  are  found  some  of 

K      icHAtT,    ■'  Noble    Province, "   is,    on    the 

"  Ihe  poorest  of  the  eighteen  provinces 

character  of  its  inhabitants,  amount  of  its 

ts.    and  development  ot  ils  resources." 

aotsz'.  aborigiuES.  inhabit  Ihe  eastern  dis- 

It  is  a  mountainous  country  and  has 

mineral  wealth.     The  quicksilver  mines 

richest  in  the  world.     It  is  bounded  on. 

rth  hy  S/.chuen,  cast  hy  Hunan,  south 

angsi,  west  by  Yunnan.     Its  area  is  64,5.'i4 

miles  ;    population,    5,000,000.       Tho 

ca  is  Kweiyang-fn,  the  smallest  of  all  the 

ca         s,  situated  among  the  mountains. 

NAK,    "Cloudy  South,"   is    the   estremo 
est  province,  bounded  on  the  north  hy 
en,  on  the  east  hy  Kweichau,  south  hy 
,  Laos,  and  Siam,  west  by  Bunnah.     It 
second  largest  province   (area,  107, OUS 
miles],  with  a  population  of  5,5Gl,3a0. 
ntral  part  of  tbe  province  is  an  extensi\e 
5,000  to  fi.OOO  feet  in  height.     It  is  of 
ance  as  beiug  the  trade  route  to  British 
h.     The  capital  is  Yunnan-fu,  on  Lake 
There  are  twenty  prefectures   in   Iho 
ce.     The  products  are  raw  and  manufac- 
Ik.  tea,  copper,  quicksilver,  drugs,  fruits, 
and  carpets.     The  south  and  west  are  inhabited 
by  hill  tribes  of  various  degrees  of  likeness  end 
unlikeness  to  tbe  Chinese,     The  mineral  weallh 
of  the  province  is  great,  and  consists  of  coal, 
copper,  silver,  gold,  salt,  lead,  iron,  tin,  and  zinc. 
Shi>~oeino,  in  Manchuria,  is  considered  part 
of  China  Proper,  and  since  it  possesses  a  treaty 
port  may  well  be  described  in  addition  to  the- 
eighteen  provinces.     It  is  bounded  on  the  north 
by  Mongolia,  on  the  east  by  Kirin,  on  the  south 
by  the  Gulf  of  Liautung  and  Korea,  and  on  the 
west  by  Chihli.     Its  area  is  43,000  square  miles, 
and   it   has  two  departments  and  fifteen  dis- 
tricts.    The  population  is  estimated  at  12,000,- 
000.     The  capital  is  known  as  Shinyang,  Shin- 
king.  Fnngtien.  or  Mukden,  and  lies  on  tbe  bank 
ot  tbe  Shin.  5O0  miles  northeast  ot  Poking,  in 
latitude  iV  50}'  north  longitude,  123°  30'  easli 
latitude.     The  treaty  of  1858  opened  the  port 
of  Kiuehwang,  on  tlie  river  Liau,  to  foreigners, 
and  quite  a  large  trade  in  pulse,  heancake,  and 
oil  is  carried  on  from  it.     The  other  products 
of  this  province  are  wheat,  barley,  oats,  cotton, 
maize,  and  tobacco. 

Climate. — The  eighteen  provinces  occupy  the 
same  relative  position  on  the  continent  of  Asia, 
as  the  United  States  occupy  on  the  continent 
of  .America,  and  the  variations  of  temperature 
are  similar.  The  average  temperature  of  China, 
is  lower  than  that  of  any  other  country  in  tha 
same  latitude.  "The  isothermal  line  of  70' 
F.  as  tbe  averse  for  tbe  year,   w^ich  [ 
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soath  of  Canton,  rung  by  Cairo  and  New  Orleana, 
H'  north  of  it ;  the  line  of  60'  F.  average  paaseu 
from  Shanghai  to  Marseilles.  Baleigh,  St,  Louis, 
and  Dortli  of  Sun  Franoiseo  ;  and  the  line  of 
50'  F.  average  goes  near  Peking,  tlience  on  to 
Vienna,  Dublin,  Philadelphia,  and  Puget'a 
Sound  in  latitude  52°."  The  bumidily,  espe- 
cially in  the  sonth,  is  relfttivelj  greater  than 
couatriea  in  like  latitudes,  and  conseq^uently 
the  heat  is  harder  to  bear.  Coniinencing  at  the 
north  in  Shingking  we  find  a,  healthy  and  mod- 
erate climate,  the  ground  freezing  to  the  depth 
of  three  feet  in  winter.  In  Peking,  which  is 
characteristic  of  the  climate  of  the  Great  Plain, 
the  thermometer  ranges  from  105°  F.  to  zero  ; 
the  mean  annual  teuiperature  is  52.3°  F.,  and 
the  mean  winter  range  is  12°  below  freezing. 
July  and  A.ngust  are  the  rainy  months.  Dust 
and  sand  storms  are  common  in  the  spriug. 
Droughts  are  frequent  and  seem  to  be  growing 
more  common.  The  autumns  are  mild  and 
genial.  Though  the  climate  of  the  Plain,  as  a 
rule,  is  healthy,  along  the  Grand  Canal  bowel 
complaints  and  F^ue  are  common.  Around 
Nanking  the  moisture  Is  excessive  and  gives 
rise  to  strange  diseases.  The  seaside  climate  is 
affected  as  far  north  as  latitude  31"  by  the  mon- 
eoons  or  trade  winds.  The  northeast  monsoon 
blows  dnriog  October,  November,  and  Decem- 
ber, and  is  dry,  bracing,  and  healthy.  The 
southwest  monsoon  brings  showers  in  the  sum- 
mer and  cools  the  nighis.  In  Shanghai  there 
are  rapid  changes  in  the  antumn  and  spring, 
and  there  are  great  extremes  of  temperature 
froTu  100'  to  24°.  The  average  temperature  in 
summer  is  from  80°  to  93°  by  day  and  from  60° 
to  75°  by  night ;  in  winter,  from  45°  to  G0°  by 
day  and  from  36°  to  45°  by  night.  Ningpo  is 
considered  the  most  unhealthy  station  on  the 
coast ;  during  the  year  we  find  extremes  of  24' 
and  107°,  and  a  change  of  20°  in  twenty  four 
hours  is  not  uncommon.  The  hot  and  the  cold 
season  lasts  Cor  three  months  each.  The  Uimale 
of  A.moy  is  very  delightful,  with  a  yearly  range 
of  f  fom  40°  to  96°.  At  Fuhchuu  the  extremes 
are  38°  and  93°,  with  an  average  of  5b  in  De 
cembei  and  62°  in  August.  At  Canton  in  July 
and  August  the  averse  is  from  80°  to  8S  and 
in  January  and  February  50°  Eind  GO  The 
rainy  season  is  usaally  in  Way  and  June  and 
the  excessive  humidity  during  the  summer 
months  makes  the  heat  very  debilitating  In 
1890  the  five  months  from  February  nere  gen 
erally  rainy.  The  dampness  is  so  great  that 
furniture  ewells,  the  glue  on  books  and  uphol 
stery  melts,  and  a  mould  forms  thickly  on 
everything.  The  annual  rainfall  is  about  sixty 
inches,  and  in  June,  1885,  alone,  the  fall  was 
thirty  inches.  Snow  is  rarely  seen,  and  there 
is  very  little  ice  formed.  Within  the  last  ten 
years  malaria  has  developed,  though  there  are 
few  epidemics,  and,  considering  its  tropi  1  p 
tion,  it  is  remarkably  healthy.  Maca  h 
very  salubrious  climate.  The  maximnn  9  J 
with  au  average  summer  heat  of  84'  ;  th 
age  winter  weather  is  63°.  Kwa  gt  g 
Kwai^si,  and  Yunnan  are  considered  tl  m  t 
unhealthy    of    the   provinces,   though  th 

table-lands  of  the  two  latter  a  temperate   1  m  t 
is  found.     The  central  provinces  are  c    1       d 
are  not  so  liable  to  sudden  changes.     H  p  h 
temperate  and  healthy.     Shensi  is  equ  hi        d 
mild,     Sz'ehuen  and  Kweichau  are  cold     th 
Fuhkien  and  Chihkiang.  owing  to   the  m 
tains.      Kansuh   is  damp,  but    not  very  hot. 
Thunder-storms  occur  in  the  southern  provinces. 
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The  excessive   heat  causes   the   prevalence  of 
Tyfoons  during  July  and  August  and  Septe: 
ber.     These  are  storms  of  cyclonic  nature,  coi 
mencing  with  the  wind  in  the  north,  veering  to 
the  east  and  south,  blowing  with  tremendous 
force,  accompanied  by  heavy  rainlalL      They 
usually  spend  their  force  at  sea,  but  when  they 
come  inland,  as  in  September,  1874,  great  loss  of 
life  is  caused.     During  that  storm  the  steaniei 
■'  Alaska,"  of  3,500  tons,  was  lifted  from  her  ai 
chortle   in  Hong  Kong   harbor   and  driven  j 
shore  to  five  feet  of  water.    Tornadoes  are  ui 
known  in  China  with  the  exception  o[  one  it 
stance  in  Canton,  which  mowed  a  swath  half 
mile  wide  through  the  most  populous  part  c 
the  city,  destroying  thousands  of  houses,  bnl 
miraculously    sparing     all    mission    property, 
though  passing  within  a  few  hundred  feet  ol 
several  chapels,  houses,   and  schools,     Becenf 
investigations  seem  to  show  that  the  climate 
China  is  growing  gradually    colder.     This    is 
proved  by  the  disappearance  of   the   varnish 
tree  and  silk  culture  from  the  northern  prov. 
inces,  where  hundreds  of  years  ago  they  were 
found.     The  cultivation  of  tioe  has  also  gone 
southward,  owing  to  this  gradual  refrigeration 
of  the  northern  provinces. 

Htftory. — Chinese  history  may  be  divided 
into  the  following  periods  :  the  Jiythologlcal, 
the  Legendary,  the  Ancient,  the  Mediceval.  and 
the  Modem.  1.  This  period  comprises  all  the 
time  antecedent  to  the  accession  of  Fnh-hi,  n.o. 
2852,  and  native  writers  assign  to  it  myriads  of 
years.  Fwanku  is  described  as  having  formed 
the  world  during  this  time.  With  chisel  and 
mallet  ha  cut  out  the  earth  ;  the  sun,  moon, 
and  stars  are  his  works  ;  his  head  became 
mountains  ;  his  breath,  wind  and  clouds  ;  his 
voice,  thunder  ;  from  various  parts  of  his  body 
come  fields,  rivers,  and  trees,  and  finally  from 
the  insects  on  his  body  came  man.  After  this 
rhinese  creator  came  a  trinity  of  powers  who 
ruled  for  thousands  of  years,  and  to  them  are 
ascribed  many  of  the  inventions  of  the  ancient 
time  2.  The  Legendary  period  ends  with  the 
accession  of  Yu  in  2205.  F.ight  monarchs  in 
all  reigned  during  this  time,  and  the  tales  that 
are  related  ot  their  prowess  resemble  the  legends 
of  other  ancient  nations.  It  was  during  this 
period  abont  the  year  2200  b.c,  that  the 
Chinese  settled  around  the  bend  of  the  Yellow 
River  and  from  this  time  on  the  records  are 
more  or  less  reliable  ;  but  until  further  anti- 
quarian research  has  brought  further  facts  to 
light  all  that  is  related  of  Fuh-hi  and  the  most 
illustrious  of  his  immediate  successors,  Yao  and 
Shun  must  be  taken  as  legend  and  not  history. 
i  Under  the  division  of  Ancient  history  may 
be  included  the  dynasties  commencing  with  the 
Hia  and  ending  with  the  Eastern  Han,  221  A.D., 
six  in  all.  Of  these  six  dynasties  the  most  im- 
].  t  t  and  the  longest  recorded  in  history  was 
th  t    f  Chan,  which  commenced  with  Wn  Wang 

11  B.C.  and  lasted  till  255  n.c,  with  thlrty- 
f  vereigns  occupying  the   throne  during 

th  t  p  riod.  China  was  then  a  loose  aggrega- 
t  f  feudal  States,  and  the  power  of  the  em- 
p  as  often  merely  nominal.     The  origina- 

t  E  the  Tsin  dynasty  gave  the  name  to  China 
ly  h  eh  it  was  known  to  the  ancients,  and 
w      the  Napoleon  of  China.     He  divided  hig 

p       into  thirty-six  provinces,  with  governors 

ch.     He  also  built  the  Great  Wall,  which 

t  p      lous  work  was  accomplished  after  ten 

years  of  labor  in  204  b.c.     It  remains  to-day 

a  monument  of  his  greatness,       '  "     - 
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the  time  in  which  it  was  built,  a  maTvel  of  en- 
gineBring  Bkill.  Twelve  Laiidreil  nud  Hftj-five 
luiUs  in  a  straight  Hue,  1,500  miJes  in  nil  its 
windings,  it  stretches  ticrossthe  northern,  boun- 
dary of  China  Proper  from  the  sea  to  the  tlesert. 
At  the  present  day  it  is  in  bad  repair,  but  at 
many  plaices  its  height  of  thirty  feet,  breadth  of 
twenty  feet,  with  bricks  weighing  forty  to  siity 

founds,  challenge  the  wonder  of  the  beholder, 
f  the  Wall  made  this  emperor  famous,  his 
vanity  made  hira  iafamons,  for  he  wished  to  be 
considered  the  first  emperor  of  the  Chinese, 
and  ordered  the  destructioa  of  all  books  and 
records  which  antedated  his  reign,  and  slaugh- 
tered 50U  of  the  UleTdli.  Many  of  the  writings  of 
Confucija  and  Mencins  were  thus  destroyed, 
aad  many  records  were  lost  which  might  throw 
more  light  on  the  past.  During  the  reign  of 
the  Emperor  Ping-ti,  "Peace,"  was  born  in 
Nazareth  tUiit  King  who  came  to  bring  peace  to 
tne  world.  The  founder  of  the  Hun  dynasty 
instituted  the  system  of  competitive  examina- 
tions, and  under  his  successors  literature,  com- 
merce, arts,  and  good  government  flourished. 
4.  Under  MediiL-vid  history  may  be  placed  the 
seventeen  dynasties  which  ruled  China  after 
the  overthrow  oC  the  Han  family  till  the  acces- 
sion of  the  first  monarch  of  the  Uing  dynasty 
in  1368  A.D.  During  the  first  dynasty  of  this 
period  the  country  was  divided  into  three  priu- 
oipalicies,  and  the  wars  that  ensued  between 
the  various  princes  gave  rise  to  the  Chinese 
historical  novel,  'Ilxe  TIti-ee  Kingdoini',  witich 
portrays  the  conditions  of  society  at  that  time. 
Daring  the  Eastern  Tsin  dynasty,  323-119  a.d., 
Kanking  was  the  capital  ;  Buddhism  was  the 
«hieC  religion,  and  the  doiitrines  of  Confucius 
~were  comii^  into  universal  favor.  During  the 
'Tang  dynasty,  618  to  908,  China  was  the  mjst 
•civilized  country  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  It 
wss  the  golden  age  of  China,  and  to  this  day 
the  natives  in  the  south  call  theiuKelves  Tang- 
yin,  men  of  Taug,  for  during  that  time  they 
were  civilized  and  amalgamated  with  the  Chinese 
Taoe.  Arab  travellers  visited  China  durii^  this 
period,  and  to  them  we  owe  much  of  the  iufor- 
inatioo  possessed  in  regard  to  their  civilization. 
During  the  reign  of  the  Empe 
'(627-40)  the  Nestorian  missionai 
themtelves  at  court  and  were  received 
spect.  The  Yuen  dynasty,  1280  to  1368,  was  a 
Mongol  dynasty,  inaugurated  by  the  great 
Xublai   Khan,   whose   exploits   are   re  ated   by 


Marco  Polo.  The  expulsion  of  the"  Wongols 
and  the  restoration  of  native  rule  brings  us  to 
a  period  which  is  comparatively  modern.  6. 
The  last  native  dynastv  was  called  Ming  or 
"  bright,"  and  lasted  from  13t)8  to  1644,  with 
sixteen  monatcbs  in  all.  The  Portugnese  came 
to  China  during  the  reign  of  Kiahtsing,  1Q22-6T, 
and  the  Jesaits  gained  an  entrance  in  the  conn- 
try  about  1580.  The  Manchus  flnally  attacked 
tlie  imperial  forces,  and  aided  by  native  rebels 
in  vorions  parts  of  the  empire,  finally  overthrew 
the  dynasty,  and  Shuuchi  took  the  throne  in 
1644,  since  wliich  time  the  Ta  Tsing,  "  ^reat 
pure,"'  dynasty  has  been  in  power,  the  Chinese 
submitting  peacefully  to  its  rule.  The  Maucha 
conquerors  imposed  their  mode  of  wearing  the 
hair  in  a  queue  upon  the  Chinese,  and  what 
was  oriciualty  a  mark  of  bondage  is  now  bo 
universally  adopted  as  to  be  a  nntionat  distinc- 
tion and  a  cause  of  pride.  The  present  em- 
peror is  the  ninth  of  the  dynasty,  one  of  the 
most  important  dynasties  which  has  held  the 
throne  of  China,  as  it  has  been  brought  more 
in  contact  with  other  nations  than  any  which 
preceded  it.  Kanghi,  who  reigned  sixty-ona 
years  from  1G62,  a  contemporary  of  Louis  XIV., 
was  one  of  the  ablest  rulers  of  China.  He  or- 
dered a  survey  of  the  empire  by  the  Bomish 
missionaries,  and  superintended  the  publica- 
tion of  a  great  thesaurus,  in  addition  to  devot- 
ing himself  with  unwearying  care  to  the  solidi- 
fying of  the  country,  the  unif.\  iug  of  his  people, 
and  the  encoun^ement  of  nil  that  makes  a  na- 
tion happy  and  prosperous.  His  grandson, 
Kienlnng,  was  a  worthy  descendant  of  the  great 
emperor.  He  reigned  sixty  years,  which  were 
characterized  by  the  peace  and  prosperity  of 
the  country.  Embassies  from  the  Dutch,  Gus. 
sians.  and  English  were  received  by  him.  The 
Emperor  Taou  Kwang,  1821-51,  was  a  wise, 
able  ruler.  He  waged  bitter  strife  against  tho 
traffic  in  opium,  and  brought  on  the  war  with 
England  and  the  consequent  opening  of  his 
country  to  foreign  intercourse.  The  Tai  Ping 
rebellion  broke  out  at  his  death  and  lasted  tho 
greater  part  of  the  life  of  bis  successor,  Hien 
Fung,  The  minority  reign  of  Tung-chi  ended 
]nst  as  be  was  taking  charge  of  the  government, 
and  he  was  succeeded  by  the  present  emperor, 
Kwaogsui,  who  attained  his  majority  in  1880. 
The  following  chronological  table  is  taken  from 
Williams's  3Ii(MU  Kini/dmn,  and  gives  the  ao. 
cepted  dates  in  Ch  nese  h  sior 
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Opening  of  tie  CoHittrifto  Forelgii- 
ei'f. — Until  the  enrly  pari  of  the  prasent  cen- 
tury China  -wiia  practically  cloBed  to  fureieners, 
iai  though  the  Forti^nese  hail  made  trading 
voyages  there,  and  though  the  East  India  Com- 
pany liftd  Bent  ottt  its  ships  to  Cnntou,  loreign- 
ers  had  no  treaty  rigbls  nntil  after  the  vara  with 
Great  Britain  and  France.  The  first  war  with 
OteaC  Britain  was  what  is  called  the  opium  war, 
which  was  precipitated  by  the  seizure  on  the 
part  of  the  Cjiinese  Government  of 
of  opinin,  which  they  claimed 
smuggled  into  the  empire.  The  wa 
wtih  the  bombardment  of  Tinghni 
1841,  and  continued  till  the  ratification  of  the 
Nanking  Treitly  on  September  15th,  1842.  Can- 
tun,  Amoy,  Tinghai,  Shanghai,  Ningpo,  ChJn- 
kiang  were  capttired  by  British  arms,  and  Nan- 
king was  invested  and  wonld  have  been  destroy- 
el  unlets  the  Chinese  bad  consented  to  pay  the 
$3,000,000  demanded  for  its  ransom.  By  this 
time  the  commissioners  from  the  e:uperor  were 
villlng  to  sue  Cor  peace.  a:i<I  agreed  tu  the  fol- 
litwlog  terms  of  the  faiiions  Treaty  of  Nanking  : 
Xasling  peace  between  the  two  nations  ;  the 
opening  of  the  five  ports,  Canton,  Amoy,  Fuh- 
chan,  Ningpo,  and  Shanghai,  to  British  trade 
and  residence  ;  the  ceding  ol  the  island  of 
Hong  Kong  to  England  ;  indemnity  oE  $21,000,- 
000,  to  be  paid  before  the  hist  day  of  December, 
1M3,  of  which  $6,000,000  was  for  the  opium  de- 
Btroveil,  13.000,000  (or  the  debts  due  British 
mereliants,  and  $13,000,000  for  the  expenses  of 
the  war,  added  to  various  stipulations  ia  regard 
to  tarifi  rates  and  the  conduct  of  trade.  Here 
was  a  Christian  nation  forcing  the  use  of  opiivni 
on  a  heathen  monarch  who  ha  1  deliberately  de- 
stroyed $6,000,000  worlh  of  Iho  drug  in  order 
to  save  his  people  1  On  October  8lh,o(  the  fol- 
lowing year  a  supplementary  treaty  was  signed 
which  gave  all  foreigners  the  same  rights  at 
treat)'  ports  as  the  British  had  been  given.  The 
United  States  sent  Caleb  Gushing  ns  plenipoten- 
tiary to  conclude  a  treaty  of  peace  with  China, 
and  this  treaty  was  signed  at  Wai^ia,  a  suburb 


of  Macao,  on  July  3d,  1814.  In  October  ft 
similar  treaty  of  peace,  providing  for  foreign 
intercourse,  was  signed  at  Macao  between  tho 
Imperial  Commissiontr  and  the  Commissioners 
of  the  French  Qovernnient,  and  the  first  stage 
in  the  opening  up  of  China  was  passed.  At 
this  time  the  Tai-Ping  rebellion  broke  out.  Ita 
leader.  Hung  Sin  Tsuen,  professed  to  be  com- 
missioned by  God  to  accomplish  the  overthrow 
of  the  existing  dynasty.  He  had  been  brought 
in  contact  with  Christians,  knew  the  principles 
of  the  Christian  religion,  assumed  to  he  a, 
Christian,  and  claimed  to  be  led  by  visions  and 
warnings  from  heaven.  However  sincere  bo 
may  have  been  in  his  convictions,  he  failed  ta 
comprehend  the  spiritual  nature  of  Christian- 
ity. He  began  au  insurrection  in  1850  and  . 
finally  captured  Nanking,  held  in  subjection 
five  provinces,  and  threatened  Peking.  At  this 
juncture  Frederick  'Ward,  an  American,  organiz- 
ed the  ■■  ever- victor iona  army,"  which  under 
his  leadership  and  the  subsequent  command  of 
Colonel  Gordon  captured  over  fifty  cities  from 
the  insurgents,  ended  the  rebellion  in  18G5, 
when  the  rebel  pretender  was  taken  prisoner 
and  killed.  The  Mancha  dynasty  was  onca 
mote  supremo  after  fourteen  years  of  waf  whioh 
shook  the  government  to  its  foundations,  de- 
vastated some  of  the  i^irest  lands  and  cities  of 
(ha  empire,  and  caased  the  death  of  millions  of 
its  subjects. 

The  second  war  with  Great  Britain  wa« 
brought  on  by  the  Chinese  authorities  at  Canton 
boarding  thelorcha  "  Arrow"  and  seizing  soma 
of  the  sailors.  This  was  an  insult  to  the  Bnt- 
i&h  flag,  and  was  atoned  for  by  the  war  of  135C. 
France  aided  England,  and  Canton  was  bom- 
barded and  occupied  by  tbe  allied  troops. 
Americans  were  involved  in  a  slight  skirmish 
with  the  Chinese,  during  which  the  Barrier 
forts  on  tbe  Canton  Biver  were  attacked  and 
c.iptured  by  Captain  A.  H,  Foot  in  November, 
The  war  was  ended  by  the  treaties  at  Tientsin, 
in  1S58,  between  China  and  tbe  envoys  of  Bus- 
sift.  France.  England,  and  America.  "  The  tol- 
eration ot  Christianity,  tbe  residence  of  foreign 
ministers  at  Peking,  and  the  freedom  to  travel 
throngii  the  land  were  avenues  heretofore  closed 
against  tbe  welfare  and  progress  of  China  which 
the  treaties  opened,  anil  through  which  she  has 
already  made  more  real  advances  than  ever  be- 
fore in  her  history."  The  Chinese  did  not  ob- 
serve the  requirements  of  tlie  treaty,  and  it  was 
not  until  Peking  had  been  occupied  by  the  allied 
forces  and  the  Summer  Palace  of  the  emperor 
destroyed  that  the  treaties  ot  Tientsin  wero 
finally  ratified,  October  2'lth,  1860.  Since  that 
date  there  has  been  peace  with  foreign  nations, 
which  was  further  cemented  hy  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  commission  of  which  the  Hon.  .Anson 
Burlingnme  was  the  head,  which  visited  tha 
different  foreign  powers  with  it  view  to  estab- 
lishing diplomatic  intercourse.  A  treaty  with 
America  was  negotiated  July  28tb,  1868,  and 
ratiSed  the  following  year,  which  recognized 
the  right  of  Chinese  to  immigrate  to  the  United 
States.  This  has  been  modified  by  a  commis- 
sion sent  to  Peking  in  1880,  which  in  1882  re- 
stricted Chinese  immigration  to  the  United. 
States  for  twenty  years,  and  in  1888  an  exclu. 
sion  bill  was  passed  by  Congress  which  pro- 
hibits tbe  immigration  of  Chinese  laborers  en- 
tirely. This  later  action  has  had  a  bad  effect  on 
which  hitherto  have  eiisted  be- 
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twenty  Frencli  and  Ku  h  rr 

derecl,   and   the  Frencli  li 

and  oiphanage  were  d  d      b  d 

interfere  with  the  friend  h    h 

Misting.     The  Chines    U  m         h 

took   strong   measurea  th         p 

nud  pimished  as  laanj  ff     d  d 

be  identified,   and  th     p     m  a  nip 

demnity  restored  peac  q  d     d 

discuaaion  and  decisi  u  fii         q 

iDTolved  in  Christian  mis  ,  Th  m  d  r 
of  Mr.  Margiiry,  on.  agent  at  the  British  Govem- 
uieut,  in  18T5,  during  an  overland  trip  from  Bui. 
inshtoYuiiuaa,  waathe  cause  of  fnttherdemanda 
for  indemnity  on  the  part  oE  the  British,  which 
demands  were  finally  settled  by  the  Chefoo  Con- 
vention, September  I3lli,  1876,  according  to  the 
terms  of  which  200,000  taels  nere  paid  by  the 
Chinese  as  indemnity,  and  fonr  nen*  ports  were 
opened  to  foreign  trade.  Since  that  time  the 
government  of  China  haa  devoted  itself  to  de- 
veloping the  resources  of  the  coantiy,  and  has 
tried,  as  far  aa  poaaible,  to  overcome  the  con- 
servatism which  atande  in  the  way  of  progress. 
The  history  of  the  intercourse  of  this  heathen 
nation  with  so-called  Christian  ones  is  not  at 
all  limes  creditable  to  the  latter  ;  but  though 
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the  result  has  been  that  China  is  thoroughly 
awakened  from  her  selt-satiBfied  sloth,  lier  bar- 
riers have  been  broken  down,  and  there  is  now 
afforded  free  access  for  the  entrance  of  civiliza- 
tion in  its  modern  forms,  and  tor  that  Cliriati- 
nnity  which  is  the  sole  hope  of  her  future. 

Goveriitnefit.—'Ilie  head  of  the  govern, 
ment  of  China  ia  the  enipeior,  Hwang  Ti,  as 
the  Chinese  call  him,  which  is  a  term  similar  to 
Tsar  or  Kaiser.  On  ascendins  tbe  throne  the 
emperor  takes  a  name  or  slyla  by  which  his 
reign  is  known  ;  the  present  emperor  is  called 
KtvangSui,  "illustrious  succession."  He  was 
born  August  11th.  ISTl,  and  began  to  reign  in 
1ST5.  During  his  minority  the  empreas-doW' 
ager  held  the  reigns  of  State,  which  she  resigned 
in  February,  18S9,  when  the  young  emperor 
attained  his  majority,  was  married,  and  took 
full  control  of  affairs.  The  theory  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  China  is  the  patriarchal ;  the  em- 
peror is  the  Son  of  Heaven  and  the  Father  of 
his  people.  Beneath  him  the  superior  in  age 
or  rank  has  sway  over  the  inferior  uJ  infinilurn. 
While  the  will  of  the  Son  of  Heaven  is  supreme, 
and  his  power  is  said  to  be  absolute,  it  is  not 
unlimited,  as  one  would  think.  He  is  hound 
by  no  constitution,  Do  Magna  Charta  dictated 
by  powerful  barons  limits  hia  snay,  but  the 
accumulated  force  of  centuries  of  tradition  and 
laws  holds  him  to  right  and  justice  wilh  an  lire 
sistible  grasp.  He  moat  follow  the  behests  o£ 
his  father.  Heaven,  or  else  the  people  will  exer 
cise  the  divine  right  of  rebellion  which  thej 
cling  to,  and  which  Confucius,  aud  eepeeially 
Mencius,  deBned  with  utniost  boldness.  When 
floods  or  famine,  five  and  peatilence  come  the 
people  look  upon  it  as  a  judgment  on  the  em 
peror,  and  he  immediately  oflers  sncriticeB  to 
Heaven  to  appeaae  ita  wrath.  He  is  the  hi^h 
prieat  of  hia  people,  and  theoretically  has  Iheir 
welfare  at  heart.  Practically  the  people  submit 
passively  to  his  despotism,  aud  rarely  bother 
themselves  about  the  government  in  general 
though  they  may  complain  of  the  exactions  of 
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cil"  writes  his  will  on  the  pnpers  submitted  to 
him.  With  one  stroke  of  the  brash  be  sends 
this  man  to  banishment  and  the  other  to  high 
oiEce.  These  various  niembeia  of  the  Cabinet 
have  their  scribes  and  translators  and  anbordi- 
nate  ofBcials  to  the  number  of  600,  half  nf 
whom,  aa  the  reigning  dynasty  is  foreign,  are 
Manchus. 

Tlie  CouncU  of  l^lale. — The  number  of  the 
Council  baa  of  late  been  four  :  two  Chinese  aud 
two  Manchus.  They  correspond  to  the  minis- 
try of  other  nationa.  They  confer  with  the  em- 
peror on  all  important  matters  of  administra- 
tion or  appointment,  and  give  their  advice  and 
eiecute  his  desires.  They  connect  him  wilh 
all  the  subordinate  departments,  GO  he  is  ia 
touch  with  the  whole  vaat  niachineiy,  with  its 
wheels  within  wheels.  In  the  ffinij  Pao,  Itoown 
to  foreigners  as  the  Peking  UaKlle,  the  decrees, 
rescripts,  and  other  actions  of  the  Grand  Coun- 
cil are  published  and  sent  to  all  the  provinces. 
A  glance  at  (he  titles  of  some  of  the  articles 
contained  in  one  edition  will  give  a  fair  idea  of 
the  details  into  which  this  Council  enters : 
"Appointments,"  "Suppression  of  Piracy  on 
the  Coast  of  Fuhkien,"  "  Escape  of  a  Prisoner 
in  Chebkiang,"  "Illegal  Infliction  of  Tunish- 
ment,"  "Degradation  of  a  Commander-in- 
Chief."  At  the  end  of  each  separate  item  is 
the  will  of  the  emperor,  aa,  "  Approved  by  Re- 
script," "  Itef erred  to  the  Board  Concerned," 
"  Noted,"  "  Denied,"  etc. 

The  Six  Boards. — 1.  The  Board  of  Civil  Service- 
It  as  well  as  the  other  boards  are  e):ecutive 
bodiep,  W:th  two  presidents,  three  diiectors, 
and  many  subordinate  heads  of  bnreaua  or  de- 
partments. The  duties  of  this  Board  ate  to 
govern  and  direct  all  the  nations  offices  of  the 
civil  service,  their  rank  and  gradation,  degrada- 
tion  and  promotion,  rewards  and  punishments, 
terms  and  plaees  ct  service,  and  furloughs. 
One  of  its  duties  is  the  regulation  and  distribu- 
tion of  posthumous  orders,  for  the  Chinese 
Government  ennobles  the  ancestors  of  worthy 
servants  instead  of  ennobling  sous  for  the  good 
deeds  of  their  fathers  2  The  Board  of  Rev- 
enue looks  after  the  collection  of  all  taxes  and 
tribute  the  sslnrj  hat  the  census,  receipts  and 
disbursenienls  of  grain  and  lights  of  transpor- 
tation  by  land  and  Mater  One  of  its  duties, 
which  IS  distinclivelj  Asiatic,  ia  the  proonral 
of  Monchn  maidens  for  the  harem  of  the  em- 
peror and  the  regulation  of  their  allowances. 
3  The  Board  of  RHes  has  to  do  with  all  the 
ceremonial  forms  nn  1  State  etiquette  with  which 
China  18  burdenel  eipn  the  cut  of  a  coat  and 
the  time  to  ^ear  it  beinf,  prescribed  by  edict. 
<5acnficial  rites  come  under  iis  control,  as  well 
as  the  treitment  of  foreign  officials  and  em- 
bassies FouTteen  inlines  of  the  statutes  are 
occupied  Ij  the  details  of  these  lites.     4.  The 
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Board  of  War  needs  no  explanatioti,  as  its 
duties  are  manifest.  It  has  control  o[  the  navy 
*s  well  as  the  army.  S.  Tte  Board  of  Punisb- 
meDts  is,  except  Ihe  emperor,  tlio  highest  Court 
of  Appeal  in  both  civil  and  criminal  uiullers. 
4.  The  Doard  oE  Works  has  charge  of  all  public 
icorka,  the  bnilding  and  maintenance  of  city 
valla,  temples,  altars,  the  care  of  arsenals,  forts, 
and  cntup  equipage  ;  repairs  and  builds  roads, 
dikes,  bi  id^cs  ;  preserves  and  erects  sepulchres 
and  Jneniorial  tablets  ;  coins  mouey,  and  makes 
gunpowder.  la  addition  to  these  Su  Hoards 
tliere  is  another  one  which  has  control  of  the 
foreign  dependencies  oE  China.  There  is  also 
a  peculiar  board  called  the  Censorste.  The 
censors  reprimand  the  emperors  Ihemselres, 
AlxA  many  instances  ar«  given  in  Chinese  his- 
tory of  the  faitbful  performance  of  their  duties 
by  censors,  even  at  the  risk  o£  incurring  the 
displeasure  and  punishment  of  their  liege.  One 
atriking  instance  is  related  in  connection  MiLh 
the  accession  of  the  present  emperor.  He  was 
not  in  the  direct  Una  of  succession,  as  the  former 
-emperor  died  while  }'onng  without  issue,  and 
the  present  incumbunt  was  a  distant  cousin. 
One  of  the  censors  deemed  the  relationship  too 
distant,  and  wrote  out  a  strong  remonstrance 
Against  the  selection  ol  Kwang  Sui.  Knowing 
that  the  remonstrance  would  be  unavailing,  yet 
desiring  to  emphasize  his  rebuke,  he  committed 
suicide,  to  show  that  he  could  die.  but  he 
could  not  betray  his  sacred  office  or  connive  ht 
any  such  violation  of  royal  trad  t 

Under  these  boards  are  the  g      t  be      f 

office-holders.       These    are   go  ^       nil 

some  of  them  ruling  over  two  p  g 

ernors  of  provinces,  couimissio  f  li 

juBtioe,  grain,  and  salt  (sail  isu^,  m     t 

itopoly),  Inteadants  of  circuits  call  d  t         t 
who  rule  over  several  pretectur       I     f    t 
eral  grades  of  sub-prefects,  and   1   tr    t      t^ 
trates.     These  officials  are  sel    t  d  d 

anoe  with   the  civil-setvice    s     t         wh    h 
based  upon  literary  merit,  and  tl 

etitutions  of  China  which  chall     g      tl        1 
lation  of  other  nations.       Th  lly 

one  who   does  not   belong  to   th     p  b  d 

classes  may  compete  in  the  1  t  ra 
tions  for  the  various  degrees  h  v 

poor  or  ignoble  he  may  be  ;   p      t      11     th 
honors  are  open  only  to  thnse  i  h    h  lilt. 

as  many  years  of  preliminary    t  d 
sarj-.     The  lirst  exnmiDAtiou  is  1    1 1       th    d 
tricts,  for  the  d^ree  of  siu  Isa        Bn  h  1        t 
Arts."      On   receiving  the  cov  t  i   h  tl 

student  does  not  necessarily  rec  ffi        h 

is  merely  a  favored  individual      1  ft 

from  corporeal  punishment,  is  h  t  th  h 
comuion  people,  and  is  eligible  to  compete  for 
the  second  degree.  The  degree  of  siu  tsai  is 
often  purchased,  thouf^h  the  purchasers  are 
looked  down  upon.  The  examinations  for  the 
second  degree  of  ku  jin  "  Master  of  Arts,"  are 
held  in  the  various  j  ov  n  ol  c  p  tals,  trien- 
nially,  on  the  same  da  i  the  1  1  l''th.  and 
15th  days  of  the  eighth  uontl  Th  s  examina- 
tioa  separates  students  from  offi  ers  though 
every  student  who  reoe  ves  the  d  ploma  does 
not  necBSsiirily  become  an  othcer  Seveial 
thousands  attend  thee  eiam  oat  ons  They 
are  pent  up  in  little  cells  hardly  tit  for  cattle, 
and  are  required  to  write  essays  on  themes 
taken  from  the  classics,  relating  to  history,  mat- 
ters of  government,  law,  and  tinanae.  A  recent 
innovation  is  the  introduction  of  questions  in 


Western  mathematics.  About  one  in  a  hundred 
is  successful.  As  the  students  are  allowed  to 
bring  DO  books  or  helps  of  any  kind  with  them, 
the  lax  on  mind  and  memory  is  very  severe,  (oi 
often  much  of  tlie  context  must  be  remembered 
in  order  to  discuss  the  theme  intelligibly. 
Essays  are  rejected  for  faults  in  form  as  well  na 
matter  ;  a  misplaced  comma,  a  blot,  a  wrong 
character  is  sufficient  cause  for  failure.  The 
successful  ones  receive  much  honor  and  distinc- 
tion. When  for  any  cause  an  emperor  wishes 
to  favor  the  people,  he  orders  aa  eilra  examina- 
tion for  the  degree  of  ku  jin  to  be  held.  Tlie 
examination  for  the  third  degree  of  tsin  sz, 
"Doctor  of  Laws,"  is  held  triennially  at  Pe- 
king. Only  ku  jin  can  compete,  and  they  are 
allowed  part  of  their  travelling  expenses. 
About  200  or  SOD  receive  their  degrees  at  each 
examination,  and  are  then  appointed  to  some 
sort  of  office.  Those  who  receive  the  lonrth 
and  highest  degree  of  ban  lin  are  made  mem- 
bers of  the  Imperial  Academy  on  a  salary.  The 
examination  for  this  degree  is  held  triennielty 
in  the  Emperor's  palace. 

A  similar  system  of  examinations  with  similar 
degrees  is  held  for  the  military  branch  of  the 
government.  Physical  instead  of  mental  pow- 
ers is  tested,  and  the  Chinese  consider  the  civil 
diploma  mnch  higher  relatively  than  the  mili- 
tary one.  By  means  of  this  sifting  process  not 
only  are  the  people  stimulated  to  literary  pur- 
suits is  geDius  rewarded,  and  civilization  ad. 
1  bat  the  government  has  at  its  command 

body  f  well-educated  men,  from  all  over  the 
mpi       the  finest  that  can  be  obtained,  well 

rs  d  n  tradition  and  the  principles  of  Chinese 
I  w  B  '  a  system  of  rotation  of  office,  by  never 
d  g  an  officer  to  rule  in  his  native  province, 
by  th  ystem  of  espionage  and  mutual  respon. 
b  I  t  abuses  are  checked  and  good  govern- 
m  t  forced.  The  great  defect  in  their  sys- 
t  m  that  the  officers  are  not  paid  enough  to 
1  their  station  requires,  and  cormiition  in 

bnb     taking  and  giving  is  widespread,   while 

t  rt  n  is  unii^ersal.  Another  great  source  of 
mj.  on  is  the  selling  of  degrees  and  the 
f  hown  to  those  who  purchase  them.     In 

1  f  this  corruption  and  the  abuses  of  power 
wh  I  an  be  seen,  the  officers  of  the  govem- 
m     t      11  oompara  favorably  with  those  of  other 

t  for    bilent,    integrity,   industry,    and 

p  t      t    m. 

P  J  le, — Origin.  The  people  of  China  have 
li    d  f     so  many  centuries  in  their  river  basins, 

p       t  d  from  the  lest  of   the  world,  that  their 

gi  shrouded  in  the  mists  of  tradition  and 
1  g  d  About  2200  e.g.  tribes  from  Central 
A  me  across  the  desert  and  settled  around 

the  bend  of  the  Yellow  Biver  in  what  is  now 
Kansuh.  Where  these  settlers  canie  from  ia 
stitl  a  matter  of  conjecture.  A  recent  writer 
cliiims  that  they  were  emigrants  from  llabylnnia. 
The  presumptive  proofs  of  this  are  in  brief  : 
Babylonia  was  a  great  agricultural  country,  and 
irr^(ation  was  everywhere  to  be  seen  ;  so  in 
China  ;  "  The  Middle  Kingdom"  was  the  name 
applied  to  Babylonia  by  its  inbabitants,  and 
that  is  the  native  appellation  of  China  ;  the  pre- 
historic period  of  China  is  divided  by  native 
writers  into  ten  periods,  and  the  same  is  attrib- 
uted to  Babylonia  ;  the  Babylonians  were  great 
astrologers,  so  are  the  Chinese,  and  the  method 
of  computing  time  is  similar  in  the  two  nations. 
More  direct  proof  is  adduced  by  the  researches 
of  Mr.  C.  T.  Ball,  as  published  in  the  Proceed- 
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ings  of  t!te  Society  of  Biblical  ArchiEology.  He 
shows  altiking  reaemblancei*  beln-een  words  in 
tbe  flucient  Accn-^inu  nad  Ibe  luodern  ^laudarin 
dialect  of  Chiun.  Bj  placing  no  initial  g  in. 
the  place  of  tbe  y  in  ninny  Chinese  words  he 
finds  miin;  terms  related  to  tbe  AceadiiLD.  He 
has  been  able  to  la}-  tlovrn  a  series  of  phonetui 
laws  by  which  he  has  converted  into  AccudiRn 
almost  the  ontire  Chinese  dictionary  if  this  is 
the  Iciie  origin  of  tbe  Chinese  people,  it  will 
eiplain  what  has  hitherto  been  a  Myslery  ;  their 
language  shon'S  that  at  some  time  in  the  past 
the;  were  a  nomadic  race,  having  their  prin- 
cipal possessions  in  tlocka  and  herds  ;  this  is 
also  hinted  at  in  their  architecture  ;  but  as  far 
bacb  as  records  go,  tbey  are  fonnd  to  have  been 
an  agricultural  race.  Tbe  dwellers  on  the 
plains  of  Babylonia  were  descended  from  a 
parent  stock  who  led  a  pastoral  life  in  the 
mountainous  country  on  the  east.  It.  then, 
the  Chinese  are  the  descendants  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  plain,  the  references  to  a  nomadic 
life  in  their  language  contain  the  remembrance 
of  their  earlier  ancestors  in  the  mountains. 

Fhysicnl  Appearanrx.  — In  stature  the  majority 
of  the  Chinese  are  somenhat  below  the  average 
height,  especially  tbe  women  ;  in  the  north  of 
China  tlie  Mancbu  race  is  lai^e  and  fine  in 
appearanoe.  They  have  straight  black  hair 
and  eyes,  yellow  complexions,  and  obliquely  set 
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of  beards,  a  thin  mustache  or  a  peaked  goatea 
being  the  most  hair  that  is  seen  on  their  faces, 
and  that  only  in  middle  or  old  age.  They  havu 
great  endurance  and  are  a  strong,  sturdy  race, 
with  more  physical  force  than  is  usual  in  tropi- 
cal races.  They  possess  tbe  power  of  applica- 
tion to  work  of  unvarying  monotony  for  loi^ 
hours  at  a  time,  without  wearying  or  displaying 
that  nervousness  which  is  seen  in  European 
races  ;  absence  of  nerves  is  one  of  their  princi- 
pal characteristics.  They  have  a  wonderful 
Tttalily,  which  seems  to  be  nnalfected  by  snch 
lack  of  sanitary  conditions  as  would  be  snre 
death  to  an  American.  Their  skulls  are  thick, 
and  they  do  not  seem  to  be  affected  much  by 
the  burning  beat  of  the  sun.  In  spite  of  their 
custom  of  marrying  early  and  their  ticesses  in 
vice,  they  are  very  productive.  The  women 
mature  rapidly,  and  are  mothers  at  the  ea 
of  thirteen  and  fourteen.  There  are  no  p 
diseases  to  which  tbey  are  predisposed,  h  gh 
they  are  subject  to  consumption,  skin  d  a 
and  diseases  of  the  eyes,  caused  by  the  1  n 

shine.     Leprosy  of  various  types   is   c  n 

among  them.  They  endure  suffering  s  w 
and  recover  so  quickly  from  the  sbo  k  and 
wounds  of  sui^ical  operations,  as  to  give  credit 
to  the  theory  that  their  nervous  organization  is 
not  so  highly  developed  or  so  sensitive  as  that 
of  European  races. 

Ment<d  TVaHs.— The  Chinese  are  essentially 
an  agricultural  raue  They  are  manual  laborers 
who  possess  industrv  patience  and  do^ed  de 
termination  in  a  great  degree  While  tliey  ere 
not  aggressive  when  roamed  thej  are  no  mean 
foes  ani  when  well  officered  with  men  of 
daring  ind  courage  to  lead  tli(.  wai  they  will 
follow  to  the  death  with  great  stoicism  They 
eioel  in  manufactures  which  require  a  fine  tac 
tile  sense  and  work  like  automata  Thev  have 
no  regard  tor  truth  for  itv  own  sake  and  are 
noted  fjr  men  1acit\  leceit  and  inhrectness 
in  all  things  Tbe>  are  w:inlerfully  {.olite  I  ut 
UiiH   same  politeness  leads  to  a   disregard   of 
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truth  from  tbe  desire  to  avoid  unpalatable  facta, 
and  is  too  often  but  an  artificial  veneer  which 
conceals  selfishness  and  conceit.  They  have 
great  mental  power,  especially  in  mouiorj',  but 
are  lacking  in  the  imaginative  and  artistiu  tem- 
peraments Lsgic  and  reasoning  they  arc  nt,!! 
skilled  in,  and  they  have  a  sense  of  humor 
which  is  of  a  quiet  kind.  They  are  a  slow, 
methodical,  conservative,  staid,  phlegm  alio 
people,  and  do  not  show  much  emotion  ;  this 
is  due  as  much  to  education  as  lo  nature,  for 
they  are  taught  to  repress  their  feelings.  Tbe? 
are  more  sullen  than  quick  tempered,  more  un- 
derhanded than  treacherous.  They  have  great 
respect  for  learning,  and  reverence  Iheir  supe- 
riors to  the  eslreiue,  but  are  arrogant  and  con- 
ceited when  learned  themselves.  'When  iheir 
anger  is  aroused  they  are  more  likely  to  vent  it 
in  words  and  imprecations  than  in  blows,  and 
street  fights  o&end  the  ears  oftener  than  (hey 
break  the  bones.  In  genera),  they  are  the  finest 
of  the  Asiatic  faces,  und  their  habits  of  domes- 
ticity, reverence  of  parents,  submission  to  con- 
stituted authority,  quiet  industry,  frugality, 
Bud  temperance  make  tliem  worthy  of  respect. 
In  their  manufactures  they  show  a  lack  of  in- 
ventive skill,  but  they  possess  a  wondeiful 
amount  of  imitativeuess.  Attention  to  detail 
and  laborious  minuteness  is  characteristic  of 
their  works  of  art.  They  show  very  little  inter- 
est in  the  condition  of  any  who  are  without 
their  immediate  circle  of  relations,  but  within 
that  circle  all  that  concerns  Ibe  individual  is 
discussed  and  commented  upon  by  the  many  ad 
nauseam.  They  have  little  idea  of  privacy,  and 
lack  refinement  in  matters  pertaining  to  man's 
physical  nature  and  its  needs  and  appetites. 
The  laboring  men  are  often  (usually  in  tho 
south)  bare  to  the  waist,  but  the  women  ar& 
modest  in  dress  and  behavior,  keeping  Ihe  en. 
tire  body  clothed,  except  among  the  poor  peas- 
antry, who  labor  in  tbe  field  with  tbe  nien, 

iMngua^e. — The  Chinese  tangun^e  belongs 
to  that  class  in  which  are  the  Korean,  Tibetan, 
and  Iiunnese  languages.  Its  origin  cannot  well 
be  traced,  unless  the  hypothesis  already  men- 
tioned is  correct,  and  it  i  "  ' 
early  Accadian,  Whatever 
oldest  spoken  language  in  e 
h  e  Egyptian  and  the 
ten  language.  It  is 
u  nfi  xion  or  agglutinatii 
n  d  ensions,  its  verbs  are  not  to  De  con- 
ga d  A  uiylbical  personage,  who  is  said  lo 
e  tl  ntished  ubout  the  year  2700  B.C.,  is  the 
p  d  author  of  their  characters.  The  earli- 
f  m  of  writing  was  similar  to  the  Egj'ptian 
hierogl.iphics,  and  in  the  main  the  strncturo  of 
their  characters  is  that  of  an  ideogram.  These 
characters  are  divided  into  sii  elssses  :  1.  tiaX- 
fuliuc  Sy-nilxAs.  In  these  some  resemblance  can 
be  seen  to  the  objects  designated  by  them. 
Most  of  this  cli  ss  ate  nouns.  Thus  tbe  char- 
acters for  sun  moon,  eye,  child,  and  hill  are 
ettorts  at  pictorial  representation.  At  first  the 
hierogljphies  were  traced  on  bamboo  with  iron 
Btvles  and  the  change  to  (he  use  of  the  brush 
has  caused  a  rounding  of  angles  and  a  shading 
of  lines  which  in  many  cases  takes  away  the 
original  resembltnce,  Sii  hundred  and  eight 
are  placed  in  this  class  by  Chinese  philologists, 
though  mauv  are  not  included  which  ought  to 
Ve  there  2  hyniboXs  indicniing  ThmsghL  In 
these  characters  ideas  are  represented  by  the 
position  of  the  jarts.     Halt  of  a  moon  stands 


derived  from  the 
origin,  it  is  the 
3nce,  and,  along 
oiform,  the  old- 
lOsy liable,  with. 
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for  evening  ;  tba  sun  wift  a  line  under  it  indi- 
cales  niorning— tlie  Bun  aboTe  Ibe  horizon. 
Part  o£  a  obaracter  nboye  a  base-line  means 
"  above  ;"  the  same  part  placed  nndertbe  base- 
line means  "below."  3.  C'/mltined  Me'ix,  or 
iileogrnpbics,  era  cbarscters  made  up  of  ajm- 
bols  so  eombined  as  to  show  tbeir  meaning  or 
their  influence  upon  each  other.  Thus  the  sna. 
nod  moon  together  make  "brightness;'  two 
trees  represent  "  a,  forest ;"  a  dog  and  mouth 
means  "  baik,"  for  the  greatest  act  of  the 
Cbinetiedogis  to  bark  ;  woman  and  broom  make 
up  the  pcincipai  lequirements  of  a  Chinese 
"  wife."  Many  cnrions  ideas  of  the  Chinese 
and  not  a  little  insight  into  tbeir  customs  can  be 
obtained  by  a  careful  study  of  the  T40  char- 
acters assigned  to  this  class.  4.  Inverled  Siijniji- 
cations.  Here  are  372  characters  which  by  sonie 
inversion,  alteration,  or  omiitol  of  their  parts 
acquire  different  m en nings.  A  band  turning  to 
the  right  means  "  right  ;''  turning  to  the  left 
means  "left."  5.  Borroiced  Uses.  These  re- 
semble the  second  class,  only  the  meaning  taken 
f  mil  mb  n  t  osismoremetaphorical  aud 
f  n  f  1 —  (7  th  ■»  rd  for  a  written  character 
s  mp  d  of  a  h  Id  under  a  shelter,  since 
ha  a  te  tb       hikTren.  of  hieroglyphics. 

G   In  th     labt    1  bt,  are  comprised  most  of  the 
"      1  nguftge  called  Phonetics,  or 
An  imibitivB  symbol  is  com- 
e  gives  (he  idea,  the 
w  chamcter  were  lo 
.   one  pertaining   to 
n  imitative  symbol  of 
bined  with  a 


nd    ^mb  I 
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other  the  sound, 
be  formed  —  for 
some  wooden  substance — an  i 
a  wooden  object  would  be 
phonetic  of  the  sound  which  was  to  oe  given  lo 
the  new  character;  or,  to  take  an  examjle 
given  by  Williams,  to  designate  locust,  the  sym- 
bol for  insect  was  combined  with  the  sound 
liOH,  and  to  those  who  knew  the  locust  it  would 
mean  to  them  the  locust ;  to  others,  vrho  had 
never  seen  the  insect,  it  would  mean  an  insect 

These  six  classes  are  a  modern  classi^calion  ; 
it  is  impossible  to  explain  a  great  many  of  the 
characters  by  any  principles,  for  many  of  them 
are  amenable  to  no  rules.  In  general  the  char- 
acters are  formed  by  the  use  of  214  radicals- 
some  of  these  are  simply  strokes,  but  most  of 
tbem  are  ideogrEims — combined  with  primi- 
tives, as  Ibey  are  called,  which  in  reality  are 
no  older  than  the  radicals,  but  denote  simply 
the  part  of  the  character  which  is  not  a  radical, 
or  a  combination  of  radicals.  The  number  of 
characters  gi/en  in  Kanghi's  Dictionary  is 
14,449,  but  the  total  of  really  different  char- 
acters is  much  less,  probably  about  25,000,  and 
for  a  good  working  knowledge  of  Chinese  10,000 
will  suffice.  In  the  dictionaries  the  characters 
are  found  by  looking  np  the  radical ;  if  there  is 
more  than  one  radical  in  the  character  the  most 
prominent  one  is  looked  for  first ;  then  the 
number  of  strokes  in  the  character  exclusive  of 
the  radical  is  the  guide  to  the  place  under  its 
given  radical  where  it  may  be  found.  The 
radical  is  not  of  uniform  size,  neither  does  it 
occupy  always  the  same  position.  In  order  to 
preserve  the  symmetry  and  nuiform  size  of  the 
characters,  in  one  the  radionl  is  large  aud  of 
proper  form,  in  another  it  may  be  lengthened 
or  broadened,  narrowed  or  widened,  according 
to  the  exigencies  of  its  position.  In  some  cases 
the  radicals  have  two  forms,  one  an  abbcevi- 
ated  form  or  a  form  which  is  used  only  in  com- 
pounds, and  that  is  an   additional  source   of 
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trouble  lo  the  foreign  stndent.  One  advanfagft 
the  characters  have  which  is  appreciated  by  the 
student  of  the  spoken  language— (hey  are  the 
same  throughout  (he  eighteen  provinces,  and 
one  who  can  write  Chinese  can  be  nnderstood 
by  that  means  anywhere.  In  writing  the  lan- 
guage six  forms  of  characters  are  met  with  in. 
eomuion  use,  (bough  the  fancy  and  art  of  tha 
Chinese  have  devised  iniiny  other  forms,  just  aa 
new  type  and  fancy  JeKcring  are  indulged  in  by 
printers  and  penmen  in  other  countries.  1. 
The  Heal  Characltr.  This  corresponds  to  black 
letter  in  English,  and  is  nearest  in  age  to  pic- 
ture writing.  It  is  used  on  seals,  title-pages, 
and  ornamental  inscriptions,  but  no  books  are 
ever  printed  in  it.  2.  Qgicial  Chamckr.  Thi» 
is  but  slightly  different  from  the  following,  re- 
sembling it  as  German  resembles  the  old  Eng. 
lish  ;  il  is  tised  for  prefaces  to  books,  presenta- 
tion addresses,  and  engrossing  genernlly.  3. 
Faltem  style  is  the  ordinary  form  of  the  char- 
acter, and  is  the  one  in  general  use.  The  Chiness 
attach  much  importaL.ce  to  skill,  neatness,  end 
accurate  proportion  in  the  forming  of  the  writ- 
ten character,  and  however  good  the  substance 
of  a  manusoript,  it  is  despised  if  it  is  not  writ- 
ten well  in  pattern  Style.  4.  Eunniiig  hand  ia 
the  ordinary  manuscript  hand.  As  the  square- 
ness and  angularity  of  the  printed  character  is 
rounded  off,  and  the  strokes  are  run  together, 
special  study  is  required  to  read  this  hand.  6. 
77ie  Grass  Hand.  In  this  the  abbreviations  ara 
more  numerous,  the  style  is  more  flowing,  and 
great  difficulty  is  found  in  deciphering  il,  as 
each  writer  has  his  own  method  of  abbrevi- 
aling.  6.  The  Sxtrxg  style  was  introduced  in  the 
tenth  century  soon  after  printing  from  blocks, 
and  has  more  angularity  of  outline  and  square- 
ness of  stroke,  as  being  more  siiitable  for  tho 
engraving  tool.  Of  all  these  styles  the  pattern 
stylo  and  the  running  style  are  ibe  ones  in 
most  common  use,  and  the  foreign  student  may 
well   be   satisfied  to  master   one — the  pattern 

■t,i.. 

CoLLoqLiAL. — As  has  already  been  stated,  tho 
Chinese  language  has  no  declensions,  no  con- 
jugations, neither  has  it  marks  for  the  number 
and  gender  of  nouns.  This  poverty  of  language 
is  compensated  for  by  the  tones.  Something  is 
needed  to  prevent  contusion,  for  in  the  use  of 
over  30,000  different  words  there  are  only  50O 
different  syllabic  sounds,  and  homophonoua 
monosyllables  abound  even  when  the  tones  aro 
introduced.  The  correct  use  of  Ibe  tones,  and 
the  ability  to  distinguish  them  when  heard  and 
to  utter  them  correctly,  is  (he  hardest  task  in 
the  acquirement  of  the  language.  In  Canton, 
there  are  found  eight  different  tones,  and  the 
same  sound  uttered  in  each  of  the  eight  tones 
would  have  eight  different  meanings,  and  these 
meanings  would  be  as  far  separate  as  ' '  home' ' 
from  "devil,"  or  "Lord"  from  "pig."  In 
Peking  four  tones  only  are  met  with  ;  in  Nan. 
king,  five  ;  and  in  Swatow,  seven.  The  four 
tones  ore  named  the  tccn,  the  ascfJiding,  (he 
deparling.  and  the  enkring  tone,  and  in  Cantoa 
there  are  two  series,  an  upper  and  a  lower. 
The  use  of  the  tones  does  not  depend  on  th* 
sense,  as  in  English,  but  each  word  retains  its 
particular  tone  whether  it  be  used  in  entreaty, 
rebuke,  command,  or  imprecation.  To  be  cor- 
rectly understood  tho  tones  must  be  heard,  but 
a  brief  description  will  be  of  service.  The  even 
tone  is  like  the  ordinary  tone  of  voice,  as  the 
word   "  scene,"  when   one   aays  "  A  beautiful 
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scene  ;"  the  ascfnding  tone  resembles  BomewliRt 
the  inflection  of  the  voice  in  asking  a.  ques- 
tion, as,  -'Ufts  it  been  seen?"  the  departing 
tone  is  ft  grftdnal  decadcDoe,  as  is  often  observed 
in  tlie  tone  of  areader  as  he  ntteTH  the  conclud- 
ing phraea  ot  a  long  sentence,  or  tlie  drawling 
tone  in  which  an  unwillingly  e^trauted  trnswer 
is  uttered,  as,  "  No  I  it  has  not  been  se-en." 
The  ftiterlnn  tone  is  not  so  marked  in  the  north, 
but  in  tLe  so'ith  it  ia  Terj-  important.  It  gives 
an  effect  to  the  word  uttered,  as  if  Che  speaker 
were  suddenly  stopped  in  the  act  of  speakmg, 
and  can  be  illnatrated  by  the  forceful  atterauoe 
ot  an  in'.portant  word  of  a  sentence,  as  in  the 
phrase,  "  Did  you  ever  see  such  conofif?"  Not 
only  does  the  language  become  unintelligible 
whan  a  wrong  tone  is  used,  bnt  in  Fulicbau, 
Amoy,  and  Canton  the  misunderstanding  may  be 
very  serious.  Another  difficulty  in  learning  the 
language  is  the  frequent  cecurreace  of  lui  m 
sound,  a  hind  of  nasat  bard  to  acquire,  which 
gives  a  peculiar  singing  sound  to  the  langunge, 
as  in  the  words  Shantung,  Yangtsz-kiang. 
Most  of  the  English  consonants  are  found  in 
one  or  other  ot  the  various  dialei^ts,  besides 
several  consonant  sounds  which  are  unknown 
in  English,  such  as  but.  chie,  i/iB.jw,  be.  There 
are  also  several  imperfect  vowel  sounds  whicli 
are  remarkably  hard  for  foreigners  to  acquire, 

Grammm; — As  there  are  no  case  endings,  po- 
sition shows  the  case  of  the  words.  In  generu! 
the  aabject  stands  first,  then  the  verb  ;  niodi- 
fiers  precede  the  word  modified.  Chinese  grnin- 
marians  divide  words  into  dead  words,  nouns  ; 
kaoh  Isz,  verba,  and  hiii  (sz,  particles,  conjunc- 
tions, exclamations,  etc.  Often  the  change  of 
tone  changes  a  noun  to  a  verb.  There  are  no 
articles  ;  a  man  ia  spoken  of  aa  orie  man,  and 
ihit  takes  the  place  of  the.  To  form  the  plural 
of  nouns  a  particle  is  added,  as  wo,  "  I  ;"  ico 
man,  "we;"  or  the  noun  ia  diiplicnted,  uiii, 
man  ;  yiit  yin,  all  men.     Gender  ia  formed  by 

Sre-  or  suffixing  particles  or  words,  as  in  Eng- 
sb  cock-robin  or  peacock,  or  by  the  use  of 
different  words,  as  dull  and  cow.  Adjectives 
precede  nouns.  Case  ia  determined  by  posi- 
tion ;  the  possessive  of  nouns  is  formed  by  the 
use  of  a  particle.  In  speaking  of  many  classes 
of  objects,  classifiers  are  tised,  and  correctness 
in  the  use  of  these  words  is  essential.  Puh  is 
the  classifier  for  such  objects  us  have  handles, 
and  it  would  be  incorrect  to  say  yat  to,  one 
knf  "  ■        ■■ 
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potential  moods  are  formed  by  the  addition  of 
the  appropriate  words.  Prononua  are  few  and 
their  use  is  avoided.  There  are  only  three  per- 
sonal pronouns,  v>o,  nei,  ia,  I.  yon,  they,  but 
others  are  formed  by  collocation  and  by  the  use 
of  participial  phrases.  In  writing  no  distinc- 
tion ia  made  between  a  common  and  a  proper 
noun,  thoi^h  often  one  line  drawn  alongside 
the  character  denotes  the  name  of  a  person,  and 
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I>;«;et/s.— There  are: 
lects,  some  cf  which  in 
olhers  and  arc  spoken 
they  may  well  be  lermed  languages, 
cipal  dialects  are  : 

1.  The  Mandarin  or  court  language.  Peking, 
ese  is  the  standard  of  this  tongue,  which  is 
spoken  with  more  or  less  local  variation  in  the 
northeastern  provinces.  It  is  the  Latin  of 
China,  as  most  learned  men,  and  especinily 
office-holders,  are  tersed  in  it,  and  in  all  the 
provinces  some  are  found  who  can  converse  in 
it.  Mandarin  is  chamoterized  by  the  absence  of 
the  harsh  consonantal  endings  which  are  com- 
mon elsewhere,  by  the  softness  of  its  (ones, 
which  are  not  so  many  as  in  the  south,  and  by 
the  prevalence  of  liquids  and  labials. 

2.  The  Cantonese.  This  is  the  standard  for 
the  province  of  Canton,  tliongli  there  are  several 
other  dialects  spoken  in  the  Canton  province. 
The  Cantonese  differs  from  the  Pekingese  in  its 
idioms,  in  the  multiplicity  of  its  tones,  in  the 
number  of  consonantal  endings,  and  in  the  ab- 
sence of  words  which  are  found  in  tlie  Peking- 
ese, BO  that  it  is  uuinteUigible  to  an  inhabitant 
of  the  north. 

3.  The  Amoy  dialect  differs  still  more  from 
the  Pekingese,  and  is  also  unintelligible  (o  a 
Cantonese.  An  additional  difficulty  is  found 
in  learning  this  dialect,  for  often  the  same  chiir- 
octer  has  a  different  sound  when  spoken  collo- 
quially than  when  read. 

4.  The  Fuhchnn  dialect  has  uncb  the  same 
difficulties  aa  the  Amoy  tongue,  and  is  also 
different  from  the  others.  In  addition  to  the 
principal  dialects,  there  are  variations  of  each, 
there  are  local  patois  in  endless  variety,  and 
the  only  consolation  to  be  found  among  this 
confusion  of  tongues  is  in  the  fact  that  enough 
people  spiink  any  one  dialect  to  make  it  worth 
the  labor  necessary  1o  Eicquire  it. 

The  Book  LiNof  aoe.  —There  is  a  sharp  dis- 
tinction drawn  in  Chinese  between  the  language 
as  spoken  and  the  same  thoughts  as  written. 
In  English  the  plainer,  the  clearer  the  style,  the 
stronger,  the  better  it  is  supposed  to  lie  ;  but 
the  Chinese  writer  who  would  express  himself 
in  the  everyday  language  of  the  people  would 
be  considered  ignorant  of  the  first  principles  of 
composition.  We  find,  therefore,  a  book  style, 
Wen  Li,  which  ia  terse,  concise,  at  times  ob- 
scure, and  so  lofty  in  its  expression  that  when 
read  aloud  to  the  uneducated  man  it  is  not  un- 
derstood. It  is  the  language  of  the  scholar,  and 
as  such  is  understood  by  him  whether  be  be  a 
native  of  Peking  or  Canton.  There  ia  also  a 
modification  of  the  Wen  Li  called  the  £asj/ 
Wen  Li,  which,  as  its  name  implies,  is  not  so 
concise  and  is  more  intelligible  than  the  strictly 
classical  Wen  Li.  The  fact  that  this  written 
language  is  intelligible  throughout  the  empire 
binds  the  people  together  and  is  an  efficient 
aid  to  the  dissemination  of  Christianity,  as 
books  can  be  distributed,  read,  and  understood 
where  the  distributer  maybe  perfectly  helpless, 
owing  to  the  difference  in  the  spoken  language. 
In  addition  to  the  Wen  Li,  books  have  been 
translated  into  the  different  colloquial  styles, 
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such  as  the  Cantonese,  the  Amoy  dialect,  the 
Miindftrin  colloquial  ;  and  while  tliey  are  eneered 
at  by  the  tilerati  as  being  lit  only  for  women, 
they  are  read  and  understood  by  those  wlio 
possess  only  a  limited  knowledge  of  characters 
and  no  great  literary  ability.  In  many  in- 
staaces  attempts  have  been  made  by  the  mis- 
aionaries  to  Ruiuuni7.e  the  variona  dialects,  iind 
these  attempts  have  heen  so  saccessful  as  to  re- 
ceive the  endorsenient  of  the  Missionary  Ccn 
ference  which  met  at  Shanghai  in  May.  1«<J0. 
This  Conference  also  provided  for  a  uniform 
version  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  Wtn  Li,  the 
Easy  Wen  Li,  and  the  Mandarin  ;  thus  the 
various  peoples  ot  China  will  be  reached  by  this 
providential  means  of  one  written  language. 

The  S'lmfrals.—Tbe  Chinese  have  tbe  nine 
digits,  and  the  words  for  tens,  hundreds,  thou- 
sands, and  myriads.  Nineteen  is  written  ten 
and  nine  ;  twenty-nine,  twenty  and  nine.  The 
characters  for  these  numerals  are  cumbersome, 
and  though  often  written  in  an  abbreviated 
form,  it  has  been  found  eipedieut  to  iulrodnce 
the  Arabic  numerals  in  the  schools  which  have 
been  opened  by  foreigners. 

MsiHon  or  Studi. — The  degree  of  difficulty 
in  mastering  the  Chinese  language  depends,  esin 
all  other  languages,  upon  individnal  ability. 
Soma  can  catch  and  reproduce  tbe  delicate 
gradations  of  tone  with  greater  quickness  and 
acourateness  than  others  ;  to  some  the  nasal 
tones  and  the  harsh  consonants  form  a  great  ob- 
stacle in  the  way  of  success,  while  to  others  the 
idioms  and  fonns  of  construction  are  hard  to 
follow  ;  thus  no  general  rule  of  procedure  in 
the  matter  of  study  can  be  laid  down.  One 
fact  is  sure  :  bard  though,  the  language  is,  the 
m.iny  fine  linguists  who  ate  found  in  the  vari- 
ous mission  stations,  aniong  the  consular  staS, 
I  the   Chinese    Customs    Service    prove 
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(be  character  separately,  in  order  to  recognize 
its  form  and  to  distinguish  between  those  which 
differ  iu  minute  details.  Learn  the  radicals  and 
primitives,  get  the  symbolic  meaning  which 
will  serve  to  fix  tbe  character  in  mind  ;  then 
selections  from  good  Chinese  autbors,  phrases, 
or  easy  books  with  translations  may  be  taken 
up  and  learned.  A  table  of  selected  words  illus- 
trating the  varieties  in  tones  may  well  be  re- 


pealed time  after  time,  imitating  the  tones  of 
the  teacher  until  it  is  not  necessary  to  stop  and 
tbink  before  giving  the  "  even,"  ihe  "  depart- 
ing," or  the  "  entering"  tone.  A  judicious  mii- 
ture  of  tbe  study  of  the  character  with  the 
teacher,  and  tbe  study  of  tbe  colloquial  by 
mingling  with  the  people,  will  be  found  to  be 
more  serviceable  and  more  restful  tban  bard 
digging  at  the  dry  roots  and  primitives.  'When 
the  language  is  partially  learned  many  beauties 
of  expression,  of  force,  of  conciseness  will 
brigbten  tbe  path  ot  study,  and  fbose  who 
know  it  best,  while  recognizing  its  deficiencies, 
can  truthfully  say  with  J)r.  Morriscn  that 
"  Chinese  fine  writii^  darts  upon  tbe  mind 
with  a  vivid  Hash,  a  force,  and  a  beauty  of 
wbich  alphabetical  language  is  incapable." 
AViiting  Chinese  is  best  learned  by  using  tbe 
Chinese  method  of  copying  tbe  characters,  by 
writing  on  thin  paper  over  a  copy.  Chinese 
is  written  in  perpendicular  columns  from  right 
to  left.  Copyists  can  be  obtained  at  such  low 
wages  that  many  missionaries  do  not  attempt  to 
master  the  written  language,  though  its  acquisi- 
tion is  of  great  use. 

KeMffieJt.— There  is  no  one  system  of  re- 
ligion W'hich  is  believed  in  by  tbe  Chinese  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  dignify  it  esclnsively  as 
ike  religion  of  the  people.  They  ore  liberal  in 
matteraof  belief  so  far  as  to  share  tbeir  worship 
among  tbe  three  different  systems  of  Confucian- 
ism (q.v.),  Taouism  ^q.v,),  and  Buddhism  (q.v.). 
The  proportion  belonging  to  eocb  is  bard  to 
estimate,  for  the  prudent  Chinese  does  in  re- 
ligious matters  as  a  shrewd  Yankee  does  in 
business  ventnres— lakes  a  share  in  each— and 
if  the  tbree  systems  be  regarded  as  tbe  counter- 
part of  the  life  insurance  companies  of  the  pres- 
ent day,  tbe  motive  of  the  Chinaman  in  taking 
out  a  policy  in  each  and  paying  the  premium 
will    be    readily    recognized.     It    Cbristiauity 

and  share  the  premiums,  the  number  of  its  ad- 
herents would  be  greatly  increased.  While  the 
inhabitants  of  China  are  generally  put  dov 
Buddhists,  if  oay  one  religion  con  clair-  ' 
they  should  be  called  Coufncianists, 
may  be  a  Confucianist  without  believing  in 
either  of  the  other  two  systems,  but  rarely  is 
one  found,  however  devoted  be  may  be  to  other 
religions,  who  is  not  also  a  follower  of  Confu- 
cius, The  Slate  religion  of  China,  where  the 
Emperor  is  also  the  high-priest  and  worships 
Heaven  above  under  tbe  name  of  Hwang  Tien 
Shang  Ti,  is  older  than  Confucius,  but  his 
teachings  uphold  it  and  have  crystallized  its 
forms  and  beliefs.  JIany  of  the  older  mission- 
aries, as  Br.  Legge,  hold  that  Shang  Ti  thus 
sacrificed  to  by  the  Emperor  is  tbe  true  God, 
and  that  monotheism  was  the  original  belief. 
To  this  day  sacrifices  of  sbeep  and  bullocks  are 
made  to  heaven,  earth,  tbe  land  and  the  grain, 
the  stars,  clouds,  rain,  wind,  and  thunder. 
However  pure  the  Stale  worship  of  China  was 
in  its  origin,  the  religious  belief  of  the  people 
is  now  one  mass  of  superstition  and  fear — fear 
of  things  living  and  things  dead,  ftar  of  spirits, 
fear  of  the  infiuences  of  wind  and  water,  the 
position  of  bouses,  unlucky  days,  tbe  influence 
of  htars  and  the  presence  of  eclipses,  until  it  is 
well-nigh  impossible  for  any  one  person  to 
master  the  total  number  or  comprehend  the  ex- 
tent ot  their  superstitions.  Two  redeeming 
traits  are  found  in  this  mass  of  spiritual  cor- 
ruption :  nevet,  as  far  as  the  records  show,  hare 
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buiunn  sacrifices  been  ofEered,  and  Tice  or  &eii- 
Bunlity  in  auj  form  hns  never  been  deified  or 
woisLipped— a  strikiug  contrast  to  the  norsliip 
o£  ancient  Greece  imd  Rome.  Two  forms  of 
belief  wbicb  eiert  great  influence  on  tbe  Chinese 
are  ancestral  wor^Cip  tiod  the  dread  o(  tbe  iu- 
flaence  of  wind  nnd  vuter — Fung  Sbn'iii, 

Aaceslrul  IVi/rsliip  is  a  part  of  tbe  Confucian 
syBtem,  bnt  is  older  by  centuries  Ibnn  the  time 
of  Confnoius,  and  its  claims  are  more  binding 
OD  a  Cliiniinian  than  tbose  oE  any  other  form  of 
worabip.  He  may  sneer  at  Bad<lbism,  Tidicule 
the  oHtrflseoos  olninis  of  the  Tftonist  eiorciats, 
UDd  may  even  be  bronght  to  see  that  the  teach- 
ings o[  Confucius  hiuiself  ate  but  moral  apho- 
risms incapable  o(  changing  the  life  and  better- 
ing the  futate  oC  bis  diiiciples,  bnt  be  witt  not 
gire  up  the  woiship  of  the  ancestral  tablet,  and 
the  paying  of  that  honor  and  reverence  to  de- 
cease.1  pnrents  wbicb  is  the  ontcome  of  filial 
piety,  the  root  of  all  Chinene  institutions,  tbo 
bulwark  ol  her  gOTernment,  the  strong  cimiu 
^hich  has  bound  the  people  togetber  as  a  na- 
tion. The  worship  of  ancestors  is  the  leal  re- 
ligion of  China,  and  as  long  as  the  iuceose  is 
smoking  on  the  ancestral  altar,  so  long  itill 
Chriatianity  find  a  formidable  foe,  founded  as 
this  worship  is  on  the  best  and  most  natural 
instincts  of  the  human  heart.  In  the  time 
coeral  n-ith  Samuel  this  \vorBbip  van  common. 
When  a  man  dies  one  of  bis  three  soals  is  sup- 
posed tj  go  into  the  grave  with  the  body,  one 
goes  to  Hades,  and  one  goes  into  the  tablet 
wbicb  is  prepared  for  its  occupancy  by  his  old- 
est son.  The  use  of  the  tablet  originated  in  the 
Cbau  dynasty.  350  B.C.  This  tablet  is  kept  in  a 
shrine — in  poorer  families  in  the  bouse,  in 
richer  ones  in  ancestral  temples — and  olferings 
are  paid  to  it  and  worship  is  daily  given.  On 
tbe  now  and  full  of  every  moon  special  offerings 
and  worship  are  paid,  and  in  the  spring  pilgrim. 
ages  are  made  to  tbe  tomb,  which  is  Hn-ept  and 
put  in  repair.  There  is  no  need  of  priestly  in- 
terference in  this  worship  ;  the  head  of  the 
family  is  the  high-priest,  and  as  the  older  ones 
die  the  yonnger  ones  take  their  places  in  this 
as  in  all  other  family  matters.  Ancestral  wor. 
ship  binds  family  tics  together,  it  perpetuates 
mutual  interest,  and  is  the  least  objectionable 
and  therefore  the  most  dangerous  form  of  idola- 
trous worship.  While  it  is  founded  on  bigh 
principles — the  reverence  and  love  of  parents 
— it  is,  in  fact,  a  duty  rendered  from  motives  of 
self -protect  ion  and  self-interest,  for  it  the  tab- 
let is  not  erected,  if  tbo  worship  be  not  paid,  it 
is  believed  Ibat  the  wandering  spirit  will  wreak 
its  wratb  on  the  offending  descendant.  The 
fear  of  this  wrath  is  more  real,  more  vivid  tban 
the  fear  of  any  of  the  Other  gods.  Ancestral 
worship  has  been  oE  benefit  to  China  in  this  re- 
spect :  it  has  preserved  the  reverence  of  parent- 
al authority,  which  reaching  upward  has  canaed 
national  respect  tor  the  head  of  the  nation  as 
tbe  father  of  his  people,  and  it  has  preserved 
the  position  of  woman  more  on  an  equality 
with  man.  and  has  defined  the  position  of  the 
mother  of  the  family  as  the  wife.  Only  ono 
"  illustrious  consort"  can  bo  Darned  on  the  tab- 
let to  father  and  mother,  so  there  is  but  one 
wife,  tsih,  in  the  family.  Concnbines  there 
may  be,  but  they  are  not  admitted  into  tbe  wor- 
ship oE  the  ancestral  ball,  and  this  one  fact  has 
done  muih  to  preserve  the  legal,  social,  and 
domestic  position  of  woman,  which  is  higher 
in  China  than  in  any  other  Asiatic  or  heathen 
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race.  The  attitude  of  Christianity  to  this  form 
of  worship  can  easily  be  determined  when  its 
true  character  is  understood.  Dr.  E.  Faber 
succinctly  slated  its  position  when  iLe  question 
was  discussed  in  tbe  Missionary  Conference  of 
18'JO.  In  brief,  "Ancestral  worship  presup- 
poses disembodied  souls  to  be  subject  to  the 
same  wants  ns  living  bodies  ;  it  demands  real 
sacrifices  to  them  ;  it  makes  the  happiness  oE 
the  living  depend  upon  appeaniiig  the  desires 
of  the  dead  ;  it  is  not  merely  coiumenioralive, 
but  it  is  a  pretended  intercourse  with  tbe  world 
of  spirits  ;  it  bas  developed  an  extreme  view  of 
paternal  authority,  placing  it  above  the  autbor- 
ity  of  Ood,  and  crushes  individual  lil)erly  ;  an- 
cestral worship  chains  millions  of  people  to  tbe 
past  and  prevents  sound  progress." 

t'ling  f^liwiii. — Geomancy  is  the  nearest  Eng- 
lish eiiuivalent  for  the  Chinese  teiui  which 
means  "wind  and  water."  It  has  influenced 
the  science,  religion,  and  customs  of  the  Chinese 
to  a  lai^e  extent,  and  is  responsible  for  a  ma- 
jority of  their  superstitions.  The  way  in  which 
their  welfare  is  influenced  is  not  always  under- 
stood by  themselves,  and  the  laws  which  govern 
the  so-called  science  are  hard  to  define  or  de- 
lect. It  was  first  systematized  in  the  twelfth 
century,  and  its  influence  has  spread  nnii]  it 
involves  all  tbe  natural  events  and  actions  of 
lite.  It  is  founded  upon  the  dual  principle 
which  pervades  all  nature,  the  male  and  female, 
the  positive  and  the  negative,  the  good  and  the 
bad.  These  mnsc  be  kept  in  a  state  oE  equi- 
librium or  else  grave  evil  will  result,  Th» 
amount,  position,  and  influence  of  each  is  de- 
lermined  by  the  geouiancers,  and  houses  must 


be  laid  out  in  favorable  positions,  else  the 
wrath  of  the  c'  ,i  I  will  follow  tbe  living  even  aa 
Ibey  return  ir-'-m  tbe  tomb.  Pagodiis  have 
been  buiit  to  correct  the  proportion  of  high  and 
low  ground  ;  streets  are  laid  out  crooked  in  def- 
erence to  superstitions  connected  wiih  it,  anil 
bigh  buildings  are  few,  unless  of  a  public  na- 
ture, in  obedience  to  its  requirements.  As  it 
now  exists  it  is  a  gigantic  Ky<<tem  of  extortion 
carried  on  by  Buddhist  and  Timuist  priests 
alike,  who  call  to  their  help  all  of  their  small 
knowledge  of  science,  and  keep  uj)  the  myriad 
deloBions  it  gives  rise  to,  that  they  may  be  tui- 
ployed  to  perform  useless  acts  for  useful  Uis. 
Every  phenomenon  of  nature,  simple  Ds  it  is  to 
those  who  are  familiar  w-ith  the  s<'ienees,  has 
its  etTect  on  the  ignorant  Chinese,  and  the  dis- 
turbance of  tbe  existing  e<]uipoise  between  the 
hills  and  valleys,  and  especially  the  encroach- 
ment  upon  the  bill. side  graves,  form  the  chief 
obstacles  to  the  building  of  railroad  and  tele- 
graph lines  in  China — obstacles  which  cannot 
be  thoroughly  overcome  until  tbe  light  of  sci- 
ence  shall  chase  away  the  fogs  of  /»».;  shinil. 

Mnhammedanisra. — Early  in  the  seventh  nnd 
eighth  centuries  missionaries  of  Islamism  cams 
to  Canton  and  Fuhcbau  along  with  tbe  Arabian 
traders,  who  then  made  many  voysRes  to  China. 
Since  that  time  disciples  oE  the  false  prophet 
have  been  found  in  China,  and  in  some  districts 
late  oVjservers  claim  that  tliey  will  evcninally 
take  the  place  of  Buddhists  and  Taonists. 
They  have  preserved  the  belief  in  the  one  true 
God,  anil  are  known  among  the  Chinese  as  tba 
sect  that  will  not  eat  pork.  Their  chief  Rtren^th 
is  in  the  northern  provinces.  In  Peking  they 
are  estimated  at  200,000.     In  Canton  there  is  a 
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pliiin  tower  said  to  have  been  ereoted  by  them 
diinii^'  Iba  THng  dyuasty,  and  there  is  a  mosque 
Bikd  Ills  tumb  ot  a  uuternal  uncle  of  lloliauinied 
uot  fiir  fiotu  the  wall  of  the  city  on  the  iiorth- 
pnst,  Tbo  stronghold  of  the  religion  is  in 
Haagchau-fu,  and  iu  some  places  Hh  tlisuiples 
form  a  tUinl  ot  the  population,  their  entire 
unniher  being  estimated  at  lO.OOO.UOO  in  the 
region  nortli  of  the  Yangtsz  alone. 

Jwhiism. —Jewa  have  been  found  in  China, 
but  information  in  Tegnrd  to  theui  ia  suanty. 
Thej  olftim  to  have  uome  to  China  daring  the 
Ha[k  dynasty.  In  the  laat  three  centuries  they 
have  lived  solely  in  Kiiifung,  the  capiHil  of 
Honitn.  The  Chinese  name  for  them  ia  Tiao- 
kin-kiar),  "  the  sect  that  tabes  out  the  sinew." 
At  present  they  do  not  number  more  than  a  few 
haudred  jiersons,  and  are  too  poor  Co  possess  a 
synagogue. 

Ctasse»  <if  Society. — There  is  no  caste  ia 
China,  but  there  is  a  well-defined  distinction 
betH'een  the  claaneH — a  distinction  which  is 
based  on  literary  attitiumenis  and  oificiid  posi- 
tion or  on  age.  The  laws  which  apply  to  the 
teguladon  ot  intercourae  between  the  superior 
Ba<l  the  interior  are  strict,  and  Iheir  appliration 
is  well  understood.  The  old  division  of  the 
peiple  deliued  only  four  classes — the  ccholar, 
the  £iiriuer.  the  artisan,  and  the  trader— and 
they  ranked  in  the  order  named-  The  rever- 
ence which  is  paid  to  the  scholar  still  exceeds 
that  which  is  paid  to  tlie  illiterate  rich  man. 
Filial  dnty  ia  at  the  root  of  this  division,  for  the 
Boiiolar  reflects  credit  on  his  parentage  ;  the 
farmer  is  able  to  stay  on  Uis  paternal  acres  and 
look  after  bis  family  ;  the  artisan  is  more  often 
rsqaired  to  leave  Uis  home  ;  and  the  necessities 
of  a  trading  life  impel  the  meruhant  to  go  to 
the  city.  The  more  modern  classiticiition  of 
the  people  is  more  comprehenaife.  A  sharp 
distinction  is  drawn  between  "  natives  and 
aliens  ;"  in  tuo  latter  class  are  included  the 
aborigines  au<l  lawless  mountaineers  known  as 
Miaou  tsz  or  E  Yin,  the  boat  people  on  the 
coasts,  as  well  as  foreigners  residing  in  the  em- 
pire. "  CoQi^ueroTS  and  conquered  "  is  a  divi- 
sion  with  reference  to  intermarriages  between 
the  native  Chinese  and  their  Manehu  rulers  ; 
Buch  marriages  are  proscribed-  ' '  Freemen  and 
slaves' '  show  the  existence  of  a  system  of  slavery 
which  is  like  that  oE  biblical  times.  Slaves 
can  be  pnrohaseil  by  iiatives.  nnd  the  children 
of  SDoh  slaves  are  retained  in  servitude,  though 
the  slavery  is  not  as  severe  a  condition  as  tbnt 
of  ancient  Greece  and  Eome.  The  ' '  Uonoialile 
and  the  mean"  are  defined  for  the  sake  of  lit- 
erary position  ;  those  who  belong  to  tiio 
"  in.ean"  caiiuol  compete  iu  the  examinations 
until  lor  three  generations  they  have  pursued 
some  honorable  calling.  Cnminala.  esecntion- 
«rs,  police -runners,  actors,  ja^ylers.  and  all 
other  vagrants,  as  well  as  aliens  and  slaves,  be- 
long to  the  mean  class.  Besides  these  the 
Tankia  or  boat  people  at  Canton  are  considered 
a  low  class ;  though  legally  allowed  to  live  on 
shore,  they  are  forbidden  to  conipete  in  the 
examinations.  In  Ninixpo  there  is  a  class  simi- 
larly proscribed  called  to  min.  The  Tankia  are 
supposed  to  be  the  de.-icendantsof  one  of  the  eight 
original  tribes  of  Kwangtung,  but  they  do  not 

E reserve  their  pedigree,  and  nothing  definite  is 
no wn  in  regard  to  their  origin.  Thereara  eight 
privileged  classes,  privileged  in  regard  to  pun- 
ishment, of  which  those  who  are  related  lo  voy. 
ally  are  the  only  important  ones,     Officials  are 


distinguished  from  the  common  people  by  the 
dress  which  they  are  entitled  to  wear.  The 
most  noticeable  feature  of  their  dress  is  the 
button  on  the  top  of  the  hat.  These  buttons 
are  ot  nine  kinds,  corresponding  to  the  nine 
ranks,  and,  in  order  from  highest  to  lowest,  are 
ruby  ot  transparent  red,  coral  or  opaque  red, 
sapphire  or  light  blue,  opaque  blue,  ciystar, 
opaque  white,  plain  gold  or  gitt,  worked  gold, 
and  worked  silver.  As  the  administration  t,l 
the  law  is  absolutely  in  the  hands  of  the  magis- 
trates, we  find  no  lawyers  in  the  Western  uc- 
ceplation  of  the  term.  The  professions  uhich 
sprang  from  the  invention  of  steam,  the  use  of 
electricity,  and  improved  machinery  have,  until 
the  last  few  years,  been  entirely  wanting.  The 
various  religious  sects  b.ave  their  priests,  but 
these  do  not  have  the  contact  with  the  common 
people  and  the  influence  on  their  daily  life  that 
the  clergy  do  in  Christian  countries,  neither  are 
they  respected.  There  are  now  a  few  membeia 
of  the  editoriol  profession.  Doctors  there  are, 
but  the  science  of  medicine  is  ]  et  in  its  infancy. 
The  superstitions  of  China  do  not  permit  dis- 
section, and  their  knowledge  of  anatomy  is 
vagae  and  ridiculous.  The  body  is  thought  to 
be  a  mass  pf  flesh  supported  on  the  framework 
of  the  bones,  without  that  intimate  connection 
of  the  joints  and  tendons.  The  circulation  of 
the  blood  is  unknonn,  so  far  as  its  continuous 
course  is  concerned.  The  scat  cf  the  breath  is 
supposed  to  be  in  the  stomach,  and  that  also  is 
the  seat  of  learniiig.  Health  and  sickness  de- 
pend on  the  preservation  of  the  just  proportions 
between  the  five  elements— fire,  earth,  wood, 
metal,  and  water — or  else  they  are  due  to  the  in- 
fluence of  evil  spirits.  There  are  no  laws  in  re- 
gard to  necessary  qualifications  for  practising 
medicine,  and  most  Chinese  doctors  are  those 
who  have  much  shrewd  knowledge  of  human 
nature  and  some  empirical  knowledge  of  drugs. 
They  use  the  vilest  concoctions  as  medicine  ; 
some  of  the  ingredients  are  scorpions,  snakes, 
centipedes,  lizards,  chamois  horn,  bear's  gall, 
and  vegetable  wax,  Ijui^ery  ia  unknown  ;  their 
superstitions  prevent  them  from  mutilating  the 
human  body,  as  such  mutilation  is  supposed  to 
endure  throughout  the  future  world.  Acupunc- 
ture has  been  practised  among  them  for  cen- 
turies, and  massage  and  blood  letting  by  cup- 
ping or  by  leeches  are  well  known  to  thtm. 
Within  recent  years  the  government  has  recog- 
nized the  advantages  to  be  gained  from  West- 
ern medicimil  knowledge,  and  has  encouraged 
the  study  of  it  so  far  as  to  employ  Chinese 
graduates  from  a  school  of  medicine  in  Hong- 
Kong,  which  seut  out  its  first  three  doctors  in 
August.  1888,  Taking  ail  the  different  classes 
into  consideration,  there  are  about  as  many 
different  occupations  in  China  as  there  are  in 
England,  though  the  occupation  of  uericulture 
is  in  excess  ;  that  is  considered  an  honorable 
occupation,  though  a  lowly  one.  Probably  holt 
(he  soil  of  China  is  owned  by  those  who  till  it. 
To  sum  up,  Chinese  society  acknowledges  no 
aristocracy  save  that  of  brains,  it  ia  as  homo- 
genous as  possible,  and  is  essentially  demo- 
cratic. (The  founder  of  the  Ming  dynasty  was 
the  son  ot  obscure  parents.)  Arrogance  and 
conceit  characterize  the  learned  class,  who 
think  no  knowledge  ot  value  except  that  in 
their  classics,  and  no  man  wise  except  he  who 
is  well  acquainted  with  their  sages  and  books. 

Sialus  of  Woman. — The  classical  teachings  in 
regard  to  woman  are  :  "  1.  'Woman,  ia  different 
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from  miiD  ns  earth  is  from  hent'en.  2.  Diinlism 
in  uature,  cousisting  of  the  ift'i'j  and  the  tiin 
priaciple  (tlie  goud  nai  the  bud,  ur  tbe  negativa 
ttDi)  tbe  p^jsitive),  is  fonml  liere  ;  n'ouiaa  is  Ihe 
uiii,'  mau  is  the  y<ii"j.  3.  Woiueu  Hre  biiiuiia 
beiags,  but  they  are  uf  lower  slate  than  mau, 
anil  can  never  ntlain  to  fnll  equality  with  him. 

4.  Denth  anil  eviU  hnve  their  origin  in  the  yia 
principle,  but  prosperity  and  life  fuUow  the 
aobjection  at  the  yia  to  the  yanij;  therefore 
woman  must  be  kept  under  tlis  power  of  ninu, 
and  must  not  be  allowed  aay  mind  of  her  own. 

5.  The  edacatiou  of  woinau  must  aim  at  perfect 
Eubmission,  not  at  development  or  cultivation 
of  the  miuil.  G.  Woman  has  no  happinesn  of 
her  own  ;  slie  must  live  and  work  for  man.  7. 
As  the  mother  of  a,  sou  in  the  direct  tine  of  the 
family,  she  may  escape  from  her  degradation 
and  becoQie  in  a  meaanre  equal  to  her  husband , 
but  that  only  in  affairs  of  the  household  and  in 
the  ancestral  hall.  S.  Her  bondage  does  not 
end  in  thia  world,  it  is  the  same  in  the  future 
world  ;  she  belongs  to  the  same  husband,  and 
is  dependent  for  her  happineas  npon  the  Kacri- 
flcea  offered  by  her  deBCendants."  Such  is  the 
theory,  but  the  condition  of  woman  in  China  is 
not  as  miserable  as  it  wonld  be  if  the  letter  of 
the  law  were  carried  out.  Woman  is  kept  in 
subjection,  she  is  practically  immured  among 
the  higher  classes,  with  no  education  to  engage 
her  mind,  no  employment  but  household  duties, 
fancy  work,  or  gossip  and  gaming,  and  her  one 
object  in  life  is  to  be  the  mother  of  a  aon.  As 
a  wife  she  haa  mure  or  leaa  influence  over  her 
husband,  bat  when  she  becomes  a  mother  her 
influence  over  her  children  is  great,  and  disobe- 
dience to  her  commands  is  one  of  the  great  sins. 
A  Bon  is  not  exempt  from  his  mother's  authority 
until  her  death,  and  then  her  spirit  demands 
his  reverence.  Daughters  are  despised  by  the 
Chinese,  since  they  pass  entirely  out  of  the  fam- 
ily at  marriage  ;  the  wedding  fees  must  be  met, 
and  their  labor  and  service  is  all  rendered  to 
the  mother-in-law  ;  whereas  the  son  supports 
his  parents,  brings  home  a  wife  who  in  practi- 
cally an  upper  servant  to  his  mother,  and, 
greatest  fact  of  alt,  he  can  offer  tbe  sacrifices  to 
the  ancestral  tablets  insuring  their  future  hup. 
piness.  So  little  are  girls  esteemed  thai  in 
some  parts  of  China  infanticide  is  not  uncom 
mon  on  account  of  poverty  The  fact  tliat  the 
empire  was  governed  during  the  minoritj  of 
the  present  emperor  by  a  woman  is  pmof 
enough  of  the  high  position  nhich  woman  can 
hold  in  China.  The  seclusion  in  which  (h(,y 
are  kept  is  not  as  absolute  as  in  India  while  it 
is  a  safeguard  of  their  morals  That  the  women 
are  nut  lacking  in  mental  power,  but  only  re- 
quire opportunity  to  develop  it,  is  sliown  by 
the  rapid  progress  made  in  study  by  the  pupils 
in  the  mission  schools.  A's  a  rule  the  girls  ate 
not  sent  to  school,  though  noteworthy  excep- 
ts of  literary  women  are  recorded  by  Chinese 
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1  the  fields  and  do  vanous  kinds  of  manual 
labor  along  with  the  men  ;  they  are  then  on 
more  of  an  equality  with  the  men,  and  are  not 
secluded  from  them. 

Clttttom''.  —  Calendar.  The  Chinese  reckon 
their  years  in  two  ways  :  one  is  by  the  sexagenary 
cycle,  where  the  years  are  named  by  the  combi- 
nation, twelve  times  repeated,  of  ten  characters, 
called  "  stems,'"  with  twelve  other  charaoterscall- 
od  "  branches."  Thensoof  this  cycle  originated  in 
the  mythological  period.  Usually  the  year  is  num- 
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bered  from  the  accession  of  the  reigning  monarch, 
the  yearlBUU  beini^  the  sixteenth  of  the  Emperor 
Kwung  Sui.  Tlje  mouths  are  iinmliered  from 
one  to  twelve,  and  are  reckoned  from  Ihe  changes 
of  the  uioou.  and  iite  called  moons.  The  year 
is  the  lunar  year,  but  its  commencement  is  regu- 
lated by  the  sun.  The  New  Year  is  the  first 
new  moon  nfler  the  sun  enters  Aquarina  ;  thus 
it  varies  from  January  '21st  to  February  Itllh. 
Some  of  Ihe  months  have  thirty  days  and  are 
called  "  Iiiige  ;"  others,  which  have  twenly-nino 
days,  are  called  ''  small."  The  lunar  year  con- 
taining only  351  daya.  the  correction  is  made 
by  the  insertion  of  intercalary  months.  Seven 
intercalary  months  are  introduced  in  every 
nineteen  years.  The  year  is  further  divided 
into  four  seasons,  and  they  observe  the  spring 
and  winter  solstices.  In  a  heathen  country 
there  are  DO  Sabbaths,  but  thia  lack  of  rest  is 
partially  compensated  for  by  the  various  holi- 
days, such  as  the  birthdays  of  the  idols  and  the 
national  feast  days.  The  great  day  with  the 
Chinese  is  Sew  Yearns.  For  a  month  before  all 
the  people  are  eicited  and  busied.  There  is  a 
general  cleaning  of  houses  and  stotea.  The 
paper  gods  and  scrolls  are  taken  down  and  new 
ones  put  up  in  (heir  places  ;  debis  must  be  paid 
or  arrangements  made  with  creditors.  On  Kew 
I'ear  morning  the  cities  take  on  a  holiday  ap- 
pearnnce  wiii  the  gayly  dresaeil  people  going 
about  paying;  calls  or  thronging  the  temples  to 
worship,  and  a  cessation  of  all  business  gives 
an  appearance  of  Sabbath  rest.  Fire-crackers 
are  discharged  in  salvos  to  drive  away  evil 
spirits,  and  big  dragons  made  of  paper -covered 
bamboo  frames  are  carried  oroiitid  with  the 
same  purpose.  The  close  of  the  day  is  marked 
bv  family  rennions  and  general  feasting,  which, 
in  the  case  of  the  rich,  is  kept  up  till  tbe  l.'ith 
of  the  month  or  sometimes  throughout  Ihe 
whole  mouth.  The  New  Year  gives  an  added 
year  to  the  at;e  of  every  one,  for  a  child  liorn  in 
December  will  be  reckoned  as  two  years  old 
after  the  New  Year,  since  he  has  lived  in  two 
years.  The  next  important  feast  is  that  of 
Tsing-ming,  the  spring  worship  of  the  lomba. 
This  comes  IOC  days  after  the  winler  solstice, 
falling  usually  in  April.  Pilgrimages  arc  made 
into  the  country  to  Ihe  family  tombs,  where 
food  and  wine,  paper  clothes,  money,  and  even 
servants  are  given  to  the  shades  of  tlie  deceased 
ancestors.  The  tombs  are  also  repaired  nni) 
put  in  good  order.  During  the  monlli  the  hills 
around  the  populous  cities,  which  are  nsnalljr 
covered  with  tombs,  present  a  constant  smoky 
appearance  from  the  burning  incense,  while 
white.  Multering  streamers  of  paper  affixed  to 
the  tombs  show  that  tlie  dead  have  not  been  f .t. 
gotten.  The  fifth  day  of  the  fifth  month  Is 
Drag. Ill  Boat  Day.  coming  usually  in  the  month 
of  June.  Thia  day  is  celebrated  in  memory  vt 
a  faithful  statesman  who  lived  in  the  fifth  cen- 
tury He  Has  wrongh  accused  and  banished 
froi  1  c(  urt  He  returned  to  Changsha,  the 
capital  of  Hunan  and  there,  rowing  out  to  the 
middle  of  the  n>er  he  committed  suicide  by 
drowning  The  sorrowing  people  sought  for 
his  body  in  boats  and  since  that  day  the  cus 
torn  has  spreail  throu{,hont  the  empire  and 
gajlj  decked  boats  with  handsomely  dressed 
boatmen  row  up  and  down  the  rivers  and 
creeks  beating  Inimn  and  gongs  Racing  la 
common  among  tbe  boats  of  rival  Mllafies  and 
Ihe  dragon  Voats  as  they  are  called  are  often 
of  great  length  and  painted  and  carved  in  a 
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most  expensive  manDer,  while  the  crowd  tlirongs 
the  nbores  and  cheers  the  oumpeting  lowoia. 
Presents  of  wine  and  roast  pig  ara  given  to  the 
crews  by  the  merchuots.  Tliis  festival  lasts  fur 
several  days,  and  ia  looted  forward  to  by  young 
and  old  with  great  pleasure.  From  the  1st  to 
the  15th  of  the  Chinese  seventh  month  occurs 
the  iestival  of  Shiu-yee,  the  burning  clothes 
feast,  or  "AH  Souls'  Days,"  as  it  might  be 
called,  since  it  is  a  time  when  offerings  of 
clothes,  food,  and  drtuk  are  paid  to  the  spirits 
of  the  departed  dead  who  have  no  one  to  wor- 
ship them  and  attend  to  their  wants.  On  tha 
rivers  lai^e  bouts  are  hung  with  lanternH,  and 
bands  of  priests  are  rowed  ap  and  dowu  in 
theui,  saying  prayers  and  incantations  for  the 
welfare  of  the  unknown  spirits. 

On  the  seventh  day  of  the  seventh  m     th 
the  festival  in  honor  of  the  Seven  Si  t        th 
Pleiades,  who  are  the  patron  saints  of  tl         m 
and  the  encounters  of  needlework  and  d 
tic  arts.     Same  of  the  observances  are       t 
like  thase  connected  with  Hallow  E'  Th 

festival  of  the  Moon,  on  the  Kith  of  th       ghth 
month,  is  one  of  the  most  important  f    t      1 
Lnnterns  of  every  conceivable  material      h  p 
and  Ftize  are  suspended  on  poles  from  th  f 

of  hoiiHeR  and  along  the  streets,  pre  t  f 
mo nn- cakes  are  exchanged  between  f  t 
worship  is  paid  to  the  moon  and  at  all  h 
and  much  money  is  spent  in  Hre-crack  w 
candles,  and  the  services  of  priests.  Th  th 
day  of  the  ninth  month  is  the  conclusi  f  th 
kite-Hying  feast.  Young  and  old  sp  1  th 
preceding  days  in  flying  the  ingenious  kites 
made  of  bamboo  and  paper.  While  it  is  merely 
sport  for  the  young,  there  is  a  superstition  con- 
nected with  it,  tor  when  the  string  of  the  kite  is 
out  on  tha  ninth  day,  and  it  is  allowed  to  soar 
away,  all  tha  ill  luck  of  the  house  is  supposed 
to  ^o  with  it.  During  the  fall  of  the  year  the- 
atrical performances  and  processions  ace  held 
in  honor  of  the  God  of  Fire,  and  at  the  winter 
solstice  feasting  and  the  interchange  of  pres- 
ents is  common.  On  the  birthdays  of  tue  prin- 
cipal idols,  processions  are  formed  in  the  prin- 
cipal cities,  in  which  are  carried  tableaux  repre- 
senting incidents  in  legendary  history,  often  on 
a  sc;ile  of  great  lavisUness  and  grandeur,  and 
the  streets  are  blocked  for  miles  by  the  people, 
who  have  the  true  Oriental  liking  for  display 
and  gui^eousness. 

BOrvihil  and  Marrlafje.  —There  is  a  strict  sepa- 
ration of  the  sexes  and  a  seclusion  of  the 
women  whioli  has  prevented  woman  from  oc- 
cupying her  right  place  in  public.  In  the 
homes  of  tha  Ijigher  classes  there  is  the  sepa- 
ration between  the  apartments  of  the  men  and 
women,  and  even  brothers  and  sisters  do  not 
mingle  after  the  boys  are  sent  to  school.  Among 
the  lower  classes  there  is  a  mingling  of  the 
sexes  in  the  household,  which  is  more  like  that 
of  Western  nations.  Betrolhals  are  made  by 
the  parents  through  the  medium  ai  a  go-be- 
tween or  marriage  broker,  and  children  of  ten- 
der years  are  often  the  principals  in  such  cere- 
monies. Betrothal  is  regarded  as  almost  the 
same  as  marriage,  so  much  so  that  if  the  young 
man  dies  his  parents  may  be  required  to  re- 
ceive his  betrothed  into  their  home  as  though 
she  were  his  widow.  The  sacredness  with 
w^hich  this  institution  is  regarded  renders  it 
necessary  to  sanction  the  marrh^e  of  a  native 
Christian  man  to  a  heathen  girl,  because  the 
breaking  of  the  betrothal  would  bring  discredit 


on  the  religion,  which  apparently  did  not  recog- 
nize ihe  sanctity  of  marriage.  The  marriage  of 
those  who  are  betrothed  takes  place  at  the  earli- 
est possible  age.  The  ceremonies  last  for  three 
days,  at  tha  conclusion  of  which  the  bride  is 
escorted  by  a  procession  to  tha  home  of  tbe 
groom  ;  there  tliey  drink  wine  together  out  of  ' 
cups  tied  together  with  red  cord,  and  worship 
the  ancestors  together  ;  this  constitntes'  Ihe 
special  binding  part  of  the  ceremony,  if  any 
one  part  can  be  so  specified.  Divorces  are 
rare,  though  they  are  allowed  by  law  for  seven 
reasons,  some  of  which  are  too  much  talkiitive- 
ness  on  the  part  of  tha  woman,  failure  to  give 
birth  to  a  sod,  and  disobedience  to  the  mother- 
cannot  be  put  away  whose 
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a  most  trj'ing  one,  and 


husband  s  household  it 
she  is  happy  or  unliappy  according  !■ 
per  or  moods  of  her  mother-in-law  and  hus- 
band. After  she  is  a  mother  of  a  son,  ■'from 
being  a  menial  she  becomes  almosta  goddess." 
Parental  a'lihorily  is  great,  Chinese  legislation 
putting  little  check  upon  it,  but  trusting  to  the 
restraints  of  natural  affection  and  tbe  inSuences 
of  education.  In  many  instances  these  re- 
straints are  ineffectual,  and  cruelties  innumer- 
able are  tha  portion  of  the  children.  Boys 
have  names  given  to  them  at  various  epochs  of 
Uteir  life.  When  the  head  ia  shaved  and  the 
queue  started,  a  month  after  birth,  the  boy  re- 
ceives his  "milk"  name.  On  entering  school 
he  is  given  his  school  name.  At  marriage  the 
man  takes  a  new  name  by  which  he  is  known 
throughout  life.  This  is  written  after  his  sur- 
name. Besides  this,  he  often  has  a  private 
name  for  personal  friends  ;  a  business  name, 
by  which  lie  is  known  araong  his  business  ac- 
quaintances ;  and  if  he  lakes  a  literary  degree, 


with  i 


Thes 


have  usually  a  lucky  signification  to  ward  oS 
evil  and  to  induce  benefit.  Girls  have  simply 
their  miik  name,  and  the  name  they  take  on 
marriage.  On  the  ancestral  tablet  the  name 
whicli  appears  may  be  a  posthnmons  title,  dif- 
ferent from  any  of  the  others.  The  surnames 
of  the  Chinese  are  limited  in  number,  and  the 
disgrace  of  being  a  foreigner  and  having  no  sur- 
name is  frequently  cast  upon  the  missionary. 
Intercourse. — Ceremonial  observances  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  strict  laws  of  etiquette  are  re- 
served for  formal  or  special  occasions.  Tha  ordi- 
nary intercourse  of  the  Chinese  with  each  other 
is  similar  to  that  of  other  nations,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  tha  difference  dne  to  tbe  separation 
of  the  sexes.  Introductions  can  be  made  by 
parties  themselves,   one  asking  tha   other 


his  ' '  honorable 


after  which  c 
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a  formal  eschjngs  ot  question  and  answer  un- 
til iliD  sutuaue,  age,  and  coqiIiUod,  iiiamed  or 
single,  of  each  ia  broiiglit  out.  Conctesy  de- 
mauds  tUfil  refresliment  be  offered  ulien  calls 
are  miide,  eieu  tboi^h  it  be  but  a  cup  of  poor 
tea.  Self- deprecation  ischiurdcleristiuutCbiuese 
'  polite  pliMiies,  aud  exaggeiuted  importance 
must  ba  iitlaulied  to  nil  tbat  concetus  others. 
Diet.  — Wlien  tbeseat  of  learning  i*  sui.posed  to 
reside  in  the  stouiacb,  and  an  eulnrtied  abdo- 
men is  the  sign  of  a  ginnt  intellect,  it  may  easilj' 
be  nnder.-itood  tbat  the  Chinese  are  epicures. 
Tlie  poor  live  on  riue  or  millet,  nllb  merely  a 
relish  ot  fish  or  jjork  ;  but  tbe  diet  is  more  gen- 
erous in  direct  proportion  to  tbe  wealth  of  the 
perison.  Pork,  poultr]-,  iiud  lisb  of  all  kinds 
uboiind.  Fruit,  much  of  it  of  ticli  flavor  and 
great  delicacy,  is  found  in  abundance  ;  no  one 
wick  tbe  mouey  to  procure  it  need  faniiish  for 
lack  of  palatable  fooil.  Di^s,  cats,  and  rats 
while  occasionally,  in  some  parts  of  China, 
figuring  as  table  dishes,  are  by  no  means  in 
orilinary  use  oi  regarded  nitb  universal  favor. 
Wine  drinking  occurs  mainly  at  feasts,  and 
drinking  wine  apart  from  eating  is  not  a  native 
custom.  Tbeir  wine  is  a  liquor  distilled  from 
rice,  like  we»k  brandy.  It  is  an  inloiiicating 
drink,  but  it  is  used  sparingly,  and  drunken 
men  are  rarely  seen.  Tobacco  is  nsed  almost 
universally,  and  by  the  women  as  well  as  the 
men.  Opium  smoking  is  the  great  vice  of  tbe 
people.  It  does  not  inflame  the  passions  and 
cAuse  tbe  crimes  against  others  which  whiskey 
14  uccjuntabltf  for.  but  it  destroys  its  victim 
surely  and  effectually,  both  mind  and  body.  It 
is  estimated  tbat  tbe  proportion  of  people  who 
use  the  drug  is  :  of  the  laboring  class,  four- tenths; 
the  merchant  clasH,  six-tenths ;  the  official 
class,  three-tenths.  The  poppy  is  now  grown  in 
Cliina,  and  the  habit  is  steadily  on  tbe  increase. 
Divsa. — Tbe  men  wear  a  tunic  and  trousers, 
and  forspeoial  dress  a  long  gown  of  bright  colors 
nud  tight  leggings  over  the  trousers.  Their 
costume  is  ricli  and  varied  in  color,  and  silks, 
satins,  tar<<.  and  fine  wooUen  goods  are  the 
miteriaU  used.  It  hiis  been  adopted  by  mis- 
sionaries when  it  is  of  advantage  to  escape  cou- 
apicuousness,  and  it  is  comparatively  cheap  and 
comfortable.  The  dress  of  the  women  differs 
little  from  that  of  the  men.     An  embroidered 

longer  and  the  gown  is  absent,  Bound  feet, 
cau<ed  by  the  early  compreHsion  of  the  feet 
with  long  strips  of  cloth,  is  a  native  institution  ; 
it  is  noc  countenanced  by  the  reigning  dynasty 
— the  empress  is  ft  laiT{e-footed  JIanchu— but  as 
ft  mark  of  social  position  it  ia  hard  to  correct 
the  custom,  though  it  is  discouraged  by  the 
missionaries,  and  Christian  sentiment  is  being 
educated  against  it. 

Modes  of  Tnivel.—Ia  the  south  of  China,  for 
short  distances,  the  sedan  chair  and  stiiall  boat 
are  used.  For  longer  distances  a  large  boat, 
the  interior  of  which  can  be  divided  into  cabins, 
forms  a  floating  hotel,  and  journeys  of  several 
hundred  miles  can  be  made  in  such  boats  with 
comfort.  In  the  north  of  China  travel  is  ac- 
complished by  the  use  of  tbe  wheelbarrow  and 
two  wheeled  cart,  in  addition  to  the  other 
methods  of  the  south. 

Attitude  of  the  Gnvernment  toward 
ChrtHtinnitii.— The  Chinese  Government 
simply  tolerates  the  missionary  ;  at  tbe  same 
time  proteclion  is  given  him,  and  when  such 
protection  ia  denied,  it  ia  due  to  the  private 
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action  of  some  subordinate  official  in  which  ha 
IS  not  supported  b3'  the  government.  Damage 
to  uiisslouary  property  has  been  paid  for  wheit 
the  matter  has  been  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  high  ofiicinls.  It  can  easily  happen  that 
local  feeling  against  the  missionaries  may  Le 
stirred  up  by  violent  men  untd  the  local  author- 
ities ate  unjd>]e  to  protect  the  foreigner,  but 
such  conduct  is  repudiated  by  the  government, 
and  the  official  is  liable  to  punisbment,  llie 
treaty  rights  of  missionaries  were  secured  first 
by  tbe  Imperiiil  Commissioner  Kiying  in  m4J. 
lie  obtained  permission  for  the  Iloman  Catho- 
lics to  propagate  the  Gospel  at  the  five  treaty 
ports,  and  a  year  later  defined  it  as  including 
all  Christian  sects.  When  tbe  treaties  o(  IMoH 
were  signed  the  rights  of  missionaries  were  still 
further  defined.  In  the  American  treaty  it 
was  stipulated  that  ' '  those  wbo  quietly  i>rofesH 
and  leach  these  doctrines  shall  not  be  harassed 
or  persecuted  on  account  of  Ibeir  faith.  Any 
person,  whether  citizen  of  the  United  Statea  or 
Chinese  convert,  who,  according  to  these  tenets, 
peaceably  teaches  and  practises  the  principles 
of  Christianity,  shall  in  no  case  be  interfered 
with  or  molested."  The  Itussian,  the  British, 
and  the  French  treaties  contain  aimilar  stipu- 
lations. Since  that  time  the  missionaries  have 
travelled  into  the  interior,  and  nt  present,  on 
the  authority  of  the  late  Missionary  Conference, 
it  is  sWted  tbat  '-the  ir/ioff  of  China  is  now 
open  to  missionary  work,"  Tbe  lielp  given  by 
the  missionaries  in  the  late  famines  and  floods 
in  China  ;  the  skill  which  bus  relieved  sickness 
when  brought  to  the  medical  missionary  ;  the 
intellectual  attainments  of  the  missionary,  as 
shown  in  the  various  colleges  which  they  have 
opened— all  these  have  united  to  convince  those 
highest  in  authority  in  China  that  the  Christian 
missionary  is  a  man  uorthy  of  respect  and  not 
a  dangerous  foe  to  their  nation,  and  as  such  he 
is  accorded  the  degree  of  protection  and  favor 
to  which  he  is  entitled, 

Kailff  ChHstiiiu  MisKioini  in  China. 
— Tradition  ascribes  to  St.  Thomas  the  honor 
of  first  preaching  the  Gospel  to  the  Chinese. 
Whether  be  was  tbe  first  one  or  not,  there  is  no 
do\ibt  that  Christian  truths  were  taught  in 
China  at  an  early  period  of  the  Christian  era. 
The  first  authentic  account  of  early  missionary 
effort  is  given  in  the  tablet  which  was  discov- 
ered ill  Si-ngan-fu  in  1G2.'5.  Tbe  Nestorinn  mis. 
sionaries  arrived  in  China  as  early  as  .105  a.d,, 
and  the  date  of  the  tablet  is  781.  From  this 
time  on  till  the  travels  ot  Marco  Polo  there  is 
no  doubt  tbat  tbe  Nestorians  had  many  con- 
verts ;  but  from  Ihe  lime  of  the  Yuen  dynasty 
tlie  records  give  no  satisfactory  account  of  their 
condition  or  fate.  The  efforts  of  the  Itoman 
Catholic  Church  may  be  divided  into  epochs. 
The  first  epoch  whs  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
when  Corvino  was  sent  to  China  in  12i)2,  and 
was  successful  in  establishing  a  mission,  and 
from  that  time  on  till  the  expulsion  of  tbe  Man- 
chus,  in  1368.  many  converts  were  made,  and 
there  were  probably  many  Christian  communi. 
ties.  The  second  jieriod  is  one  of  150  years, 
from  the  lime  when  Matteo  Ricci  established 
himself  in  Shanking  till  the  edict  of  eipulsion 
by  the  Emperor  Yung  Ching  in  1736.  Francis 
Xavier  was  one  ol  the  faithful  men  who  strove 
to  preach  to  the  Chinese,  but  was  detained  by 
the  governor  of  Malacca  and  died  without 
reaching  his  Geld,  though  be  was  buried  on 
Chinese  soil.     Michael  Itnggiero,  of  tbe  Jesuits, 
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fluiilly  arrived  ot  Jlacao  in  1580,  ivbece  he  was 
joined  by  Matteo  Itieci,  and  the  era  of  suuoess- 
£ul  uiiasioiis  cammenced.  Twenty-one  years 
latfr  Iticcl  leached  Petingand  mad<?  b.  fiivornble 
iiupceaaion  on  the  court.  From  this  time  on 
Romnn  Catholicism  'was  more  or  less  successful 
iu  China  ;  when  the  Manchus  came  iu  power 
the  knowledge  of  oatronouiy  which  the  Fathers 
posiesaed  brought  them  Ihe  £ai-or  of  the  court, 
sod  their  labors  were  aided  by  noble  and  in- 
flitential  frieud^.  Churches  were  built,  new 
misatonB  were  eatablished.  and  they  numbered 
their  converts  by  the  thousands.  At  length  the 
priests  mingled  with  difieretit  parties  in  affairs 
of  titflite,  and  the  various  political  intrigues  with 
which  they  were  concerned  led  to  an  edict 
against  tUem  in  IG65,  and  iichaal.  their  princi- 
pal ui»a,  was  disgraced  and  degraded  from  the 
high  oilices  Le  held,  and  died  soon  after  of 
grief.  The  accession  of  Kai^;hi  brought  them 
Sigain  in  favor,  and  by  their  knowledge  of  as- 
tronomy and  surveying  they  were  again  ^i\en 
important  positions,  and  favor  and  toleration 
was  shown  to  their  missionary  efforts.  DmiDg 
the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century  strife 
arone  among  the  Jesuitd  and  Dominicani^  lu  re 
gard  to  the  attitude  of  the  Church  toward  the 
worship  ot  Confucius,  deceased  ancestors  and 
the  worship  of  heaven.  Innocent  X.  issued  a 
decree  in  lOVt  in  which  this  worship  wosde 
clorad  to  be  idolatrous  and  not  to  be  tolerated 
As  the  Jesuits  hod  held  that  it  was  merel\  po 
lilical  in  Its  nature,  they  strove  to  have  this  de 
uree  vitiated,  and  in  III56  Alexander  MI.  ap 
prored  their  course,  and  decided  that  the  rites 
were  civil  in  their  nature,  and  could  be  toler- 
ated by  the  miHaionariee.  The  Emperor  Knnghi 
was  appealed  to  for  a  decision  of  the  question, 
ftud  in  1700  he  answered  to  the  effect  that  the 
worship  o£  Ueii.  heaven,  was  the  worship  ot  the 
true  God,  and  that  the  other  rites  were  merely 
-civil.  This  answer  was  sent  to  the  pope. 
Clement  XI.  finally  reached  a  decision,  and  de- 
creed tliat  tiea  did  not  mean  the  true  God,  and 
that  the  rites  were  idolatrous,  after  which  the 
Eiuperor  Kanghi  refused  to  countenance  such 
luissiouaries  as  did  not  follow  the  Jesuitical 
opinions  and  favor  the  retention  of  the  sacri- 
lices  to  ancestors  and  to  Confucius.  The  first 
fifteen  years  of  the  eighteenth   century 
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manuscript,  but  the  East  India  Company,  which 
had  at  Canton  an  important  commercial  centre, 
was  antagonistic  to  all  missionary  effort,  and 
the  Chinese  themselves  strongly  objected  to  the 
coming  of  religious  teachers,  and  it  was  only 
through  the  kindly  interest  of  an  American 
mercantile  honse,  Olyphant  &  Company,  of 
New  lork,  that  the  L.  JI.  S.  was  at  ler^tli,  in 
1806,  enabled  to  send  its  first  missionary  to 
China.  Robert  Morrison  sailed  first  to  New 
Yolk,  thence  to  China,  in  an  American  sailing 
vessel,  reaching  Canton  on  t>eptemheT  Tth,  IHOT, 
and  was  for  a  lime  allowed  to  reside  iu  the  nar- 
row space  allotted  to  the  factories  of  Ihu  East 
India  Company  ontside  the  walls  ot  Canton, 
but  was  soon  obliged,  with  other  English  resi- 
dents, to  retire  to  Macao,  which  belonged  to 
the  Portuguese  Government,  and  afforded  a 
home  to  many  of  the  early  missionaries,  and 
was  one  of  the  points  of  attack  upon  China  un- 
til China  itself  should  be  opened  to  the  Gospel, 
Other  places  from  which  the  missionaries  found 
access  to  the  strange  people  whom  they  wished 
to  reach  were  Malacca,  Batavia.  Singapore, 
Borneo  and  Bangkok,  where  there  were  great 
numbers  of  Chinese  emigrants,  and  the  London 
Missionary  Society,  the  American  Baptist  Mis- 
aionarj  Union,  the  A.  B,  C.  F.  11.,  and  other 
societies  established  missions  among  them  in 
anticipation  of  tbe  time  when  the  door  of  en- 
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greatest  prosperity.  There  were  1,100  churches 
lu  Kiangnan  and  Kiangsi  alone,  and  100,000 
converts  were  claimed.  Soon  after  this  time 
Kanghi  began  to  see  into  the  true  nature  of  the 
propaganda,  and  his  faith  in  the  missionaries 
was  lessened  by  their  internal  strife.  Iu  161B 
he  banished  all  missionaries  except  those  who 
would  follow  the  teachings  of  Itieci.  Yung 
CUing  followed  his  father  with  a  decree  forbid- 
ding the  propagation  of  the  Tien  Cliukiao,  as 
Koman  Catholicism  has  been  called  ever  since, 
flnd  during  the  remainder  of  his  life  and  that 
o£  Kien  Lung  the  Catholics  were  persecuted 
and  lost  m.uch  of  the  prestige  which  they  en- 
joyed. Though  never  entirely  eitingnislied, 
their  missions  varied  in  success  from  that  time 
till  the  treaties  of  1858  brought  toleration  to 
them  as  well  as  to  all  other  sects. 

Pi-oteataut  JtfiMiotiS.— (See  also  articles 
on  the  missionary  societies,  biographical 
sketches,  etc.)  The  London  Missionary  Society 
very  soon  after  its  o^anization,  in  1795,  had  its 
attention  turned  to  China  through  the  discov. 
ery  in  the  British  Museum  of  an  ancient  Chinese 


arrived  in  Canton,  July,  1813,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year  sailed  for  the  Indian  Archipelago,  tak- 
ing with  him  a  large  number  of  New  Testaments 
and  tracts  from  Jlorrison's  press.  He  proceeded 
to  Java  and  thence  to  Malacca,  returning  after- 
ward to  Canton,  but  finding  it  difficult  to  prose- 
cute missionary  labor  there  returned  to  Malacca, 
where  he  remained  until  his  death  in  1822. 
William  H.  Medhurst,  the  third  missionary  to 
China,  sent  out  by  the  L.  il.  S  .  was  in  1822 
sent  to  re-enforce  the  mission  to  the  Chinese  in 
Java,  at  Batavia. 

In  1829  the  American  Board  of  Commission- 
ers for  Foreign  Missions  sent  to  Canton  its 
first  missionary  to  China,  the  Eev.  E.  C.  Bridg- 
luan.  Mr.  Bridgmon  was  accompanied  by  the 
Eev.  David  Abeel,  who  had  been  sent  out  by 
the  American  Seaman's  Friend  Society,  but  who 
soon  transferred  his  services  to  the  A,  B.  C.  F  M 
They  were  leceiveil  by  Olyphant  &  Com- 
pany, and  a  printing-press  was  sent  out  for 
their  use  by  the  church  in  New  York  of  which 
Mr,  Oln>hant  was  a  member.  In  1833  S,  Wells 
Williams,  then  in  his  twentieth  year,  was  sent 
nut  to  take  charge  of  it,  and  it  remained  at 
Canton  until  18,S5,  when  it  was  removed  to 
Macao,  where  Mr,  Williams  might  have  the 
benefit  of  the  types  of  the  East  India  Company's 
presses. 

In  1834  Dr.  Peter  Parker  (see  Edinburgh 
Medical  Missionary  Society)  joined  the  missioD, 
and  his  medical  skill  added  a  new  factor  of  the 
highest  value  in  removing  prejudice  and  In 
winning  the  hearts  of  the  people.  The  Medical 
Missionary  Society,  formed  at  Canton  by  the 
joint  efforts  of  the  missionaries  and  the  lai^e- 
Uearted  merchants  residing  in  the  city,  was  the 
result  of  Dr.  Parter's  success  in  starting  medi- 
cal work. 

In  1830  Dr.  Hobson,  of  the  L.  M.  S.,  at- 
tempted medical  work  in  Canton,  but  was 
obliged  to  remove  to  Macao,  where  a  medical 
mission  was  established. 


CHINA 


1  Baptist  5Iissiontiry  Union  es- 
laDiisueii  Its  nrst  missionary  work  lor  tLo 
Chiuese  itt  Bnugkok  in  isas,  looking  fornaid 
to  tlie  time  vjiea  it  should  be  able  to  entet 
China,  and  in  1»3H  tLe  American  Preabylemns 
began  their  first  mission  to  tlieiu  at  biljgnpore. 
At  alk  tlie  various  [joints,  occnpied  in  unremit- 
ting devotion  to  the  bludy  of  the  language,  to 
the  work  of  IrunslAtion,  and  to  the  mission 
presses,  the  missionaries  lind  accomplished  a 
great  work  of  preparation  when,  in  lf<+2,  at 
the  close  of  the  first  opium  war  between  Eng- 
land and  China,  live  of  the  chief  ports  of  China 
were  opened  to  foreign  residents,  and  the  island 
of  Hong  Kong  was  ceded  to  the  British.  At 
once  taking  advantage  of  the  opening,  the 
L.  M.  S.  appointed  a  conference  at  Hong  Kong 
of  all  its  missionaries  then  resident  at  Jiacao, 
Malacca,  Batavia,  etc  .  and  as  a  result  the  Anglo- 
Chinese  College,  founded  by  Dr.  Morrison,  nns 
Mmoved  from  JIalacca,  and  the  Society's  print- 
ing establishment  and  medical  work  from  Macao 
to  Hong  Kong. 

At  the  same  time  Mr.  Abeel,  of  the  A.  B.  C. 
P.  M.,  and  Kev.  J,  N.  Boone,  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church,  entered  Amoy,  and  work  for 
the  Chinese  on  the  mainland  was  fairly  inaugu- 

From  this  time  on  societies  and  laborers  rap- 
idly increased.  The  opening  of  nine  additional 
ports  by  the  Treaty  of  Tientsin  increased  the 
oppoitanities,  and  the  travels  of  Dr.  GntiJaff 
aroused  new  interest,  until  nearly  forty  soci- 
eties are  represented  in  that  great  empire.  The 
following  table,  prepared  by  Dr.  L,  H,  Gulick, 
late  a^ent  of  the  American  Bible  Society,  gives 
their  names  and  date  of  commencement  of 
work.     More  specific  accounts  will  follow. 


a  number  of  indepen- 


I  London  Mitisionaty  Society. IWrr    • 

B  AmericBii  Bapiist-'Noflli  ..-!!'!.'!!!!..!!.!;  insi 

1  Americsn  Prote8lanl  Eplecninl irvit 

S  .\inerican  Presbyterian.  Nnnh 1K3S 

S  Amerlcaa  Reformed  iDiilch) Ik)-j    . 

7  BridehanaFin«te»  Bi>>JeBacletv ^fns    ' 

S  t-hareh  MiBiionary  Society ih44    ' 

H  EnKJlsh  Baptiet ]>iK    | 

}  Methodln  EpiKopal.  XoRh :  i>gr    ' 

I  seventh  Say  BapllM --..i  tu:    I 

I  American  BapIlHt,  Smith 


4  EniclUh  Pcenbvlerlan 

i  Rhenlah  MlBslon 

5  MetlLodlet  KplKcnml,  Snnlh 

7  Berlin  Foundling  iHwuital 

3  WajleyanMiMlonary  Society 

9  Wfiman'*  Union  Mlislon 

9   MethodlstNeH' Connection 

1   Noclnty  Promotion  Pemale  Education . , 

i  rnilea  Presbyterian,  Scotch iwij 

3  ChlM  InUnd  MiMlon W3 

*  XattoDol  Bil>le  fiociely  of  Scotland iws 

S  United  Sfoth'idlBt  Free  Church ■    1«68 

9  Amerieaa  Preabylerian,  Mouth i    IBTB 

T  Irish  Fmbrterlan I    l«eo 

I  Cuiadlaa  Presbylcrlan <    1H71 

I  SorleCy  Fmpaeatlon  of  the  Gotipel |    1874 

»  American  BiWe  Socieiv 187B 

I    Established  ChnrchofS^collanil '    IWJl 

}  Berlin  Mieilon IKSV 

1  IrJeneralFrnteelsnt  Evangelical  Society 1^84 


ocletvot  rriemid  

imerftan  Hcanrlinavlan  ConcreHslin 
'hurch  of  England  Zenana  Mies.  H( 


There  are  in 
dent  workers, 

LoMHi.-i  Missio.Niiilt  ScKrlETT.— (.'uhIoji.  It07. 
Itobert  Moriiiiuu.  not  being  allowed  to  engage  in 
any  diiect  missionary  work  at  Canton,  gave 
himself  up  to  Ibe  study  of  the  language,  and 
lis  success  was  so  rapid  that  in  IHUB  he  was  up. 
pointed  translator  to  the  East  India  Companj'a 
factories  ;  thus  his  permanent  residence  and 
social  position  were  secured,  and  through  his 
intercourse  with  the  able  wen  who  compised 
the  company's  staff,  important  advantages  were 
gained  for  the  future  establishment  of  missiuDB 
in  China.  Later,  when  obliged  to  retire  to 
3Iacao,  the  translation  of  the  Bible  and  the 
prepatalion  of  a  dictionary  occupied  nearly  all 
his  time.  The  entire  New  Testament  was  pub- 
lished in  1814,  the  Old  Testament,  prepared  in 
connection  with  Mr.  Milne,  in  1816,  and  Iha 
dictionary  was  completed  in  six  quarto  volumes 
in  1623.  Morrison  early  began  a  religious  ser- 
vice upon  the  Sabbath  for  the  servants  and  the 
immediate  acquaintances  whom  alone  he  was 
able  to  reach  ;  his  first  convert  was  baptiwd  in 
1814,  and  he  subsequently  baptized  and  or- 
dained Liang  Ah  Fa,  who  takes  a  deservedly 
high  position  at  the  head  of  the  native  Chris- 
tian ministry.  Morrison,  after  all  the  toil  and 
faith  and  patience  of  his  twenty-seven  years  of 
service,  saw  only  three  or  four  converts,  but 
grandly  fulfilled  the  highest  hopes  of  the  society 
which  sent  him  out  in  translating  the  Bible  into 
the  language  of  one-fourth  of  the  human  race, 
and  in  preparing  a  dictionary  which  has  been 
of  untold  value  to  all  missionaries  since. 

Amoy. — After  the  occupation  of  Hong-Kong 
in  1H42,  the  first  extension  of  the  mission  of 
the  L.  M.  S.  was  to  Amoy,  which  was  a  port  in 
immediate  connection  with  the  large  Chineee 
immigration  to  Balavia  and  Singapore,  so  that 
when  Messrs,  Stronach  and  Young,  vho  had 
been  working  at  Singapore,  opened  a  station  ut 
Amoy  in  1844,  they  had  the  langtiage  at  com- 
mand, and  were  ready  to  begin  direct  work 
among  the  people.  The  mission  has  proved  a 
fruitful  one,  and  several  strong  and  self-sup- 
porting churches  have  existed  for  many  years. 

Ckiung  Cliiu.  a  cily  in  the  Fubkien  province, 
was  formerly  an  out-station  of  Amoy,  Imt  ban 
recently  been  made  a  separate  station  with  three 
missionaries,  one  of  them  a  physician,  in  chaige. 

^hanyli'ii  was  occnpied  in  1843  and  medical 
work  and  chapel  preaching  commenced.  A 
printing-press  sent  out  in  1S47  was  in  1864 
transferred  to  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society.  From  Shanghai  the  work  has  extended 
far  into  the  country.  Hospitals,  chapels,  and 
other  forms  of  work  are  successtullj  aiain- 
tained.  Special  work  for  women  is  under  the 
charge  of  ladies  sent  out  by  the  society. 

Ilank'iir,  which  lies  (MN!  miles  up  the  YanptEz 
Eiver.  at  the  month  of  the  Han  became  a  sta- 
tion of  the  society  in  18C1.  Wu  Cliang,  on  the 
south  side  of  the  river,  was  occupied  in  1667, 
and  the  work  has  largely  extended  in  the  coun- 
try and  up  the  course  of  the  Han  Eiver.  The 
hospital  established  in  1B68  was  transferred  to 
Tientsin  in  1679. 

Ohiimj  Kiwj,  the  first  large  town  on  the  river 
after  entering  the  province  of  Sz'ohuen,  was 
occnpied  as  a  station  in  1888. 

Tientsin  became  tanioua  in  1858  as  the  place 
whpte  the  treaty  at  the  close  of  the  second  war 
was  formed,   but  was  not  actually  opened  to 
until  the  autumn  of  1660.     In  the 
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Hpring  of  WA  a  mission  was  estftblished,  and 
medical  worit  waa  tarried  on  with  the  aid  of  a 
foreign  student  until  1878,  when  Dr.  Mackenzie 
joined  the  miaaion.  In  1879  Dr.  Mackenzie  was 
called  to  attend  a  member  of  the  family  of  the 
Viceroy  of  Chihli.  The  Tiueroy'a  patronage 
was  thus  at  once  secured  and  the  medical  work 
OBsaiaed  a  distinguished  position,  and  was 
finally  concentrated  in  a  noble  building  on  the 
hospital  iiremises,  henceforth  known  as  the 
Viceroy's  Hospital,  and  opened  Tvith  official 
recognition  in  ISHl,  A  medical  school  was  also 
established  under  the  patronise  of  the  viceroy 
and  carried  to  a  high  degree  of  succeBs,  Since 
Dr.  Uackenzie's  death,  in  13B8,  the  medical 
work  of  the  mission  has  been  separated  from 
the  Viceroy's  Hospital.  Vigorous  work  along 
the  usual  lines  is  carried  on,  and  the  country 
work  has  been  largely  developed. 

Pfkiny. — Dr.  Lockhart,  after  long  experience 
of  medical  work  at  Shanghai,  visited  the  capital 
in  order  to  test  the  practicability  of  establish- 
ing a  mission  there,  and,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  British  minister,  be  commenced  hospital 
worit  in  some  unoccupied  apartments  belonging 
to  the  British  Legation,  and  thtia  began  the 
mission  of  the  L.  U.  S.  In  18H4  a  permanent 
home  for  the  mission  and  hospital  were  secured 
on  the  Great  East  Street  of  the  city,  and  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  work  has  since  led  to  the  pur- 
chase of  premises  and  erection  of  buildings  on 
the  West  Street.  There  are  now  in  connection 
with  tlie  mission  about  500  church -members, 
and  the  annual  attendance  upon  the  hospital  is 
about  20,000. 

J/onjoiiu.— The  mission  to  the  Mongols,  under- 
taken from  the  West  in  the  beginning  of  the 
century,  was  soon  suppressed  by  the  Bussian 
Synod,  not,  however,  until  the  whole  Bible  bad 
been  translated  in  the  Mongolian  language. 
The  way  closed  from  the  Weal  was  opened  from 
the  East  by  the  Treaty  of  Tientsin,  and  the 
mission  was  recommenced  in  18T0.  The  centre 
of  work  is  at  Chao  Yang. 

American  Board  of  Commission ebs  fob  For- 
EiQs  Missions. — C'aii/oit,  occupied  by  the  Ameri- 
can Board  in  1830,  continued  to  be  its  head- 
(junrters  in  China  until  1856,  when  the  mission 
press  and  all  the  mission  establishments  were 
destroyed  by  fire. 

Amoy. — ^In  1842  the  Rev.  David  Abeel,  then 
living  at  Macao,  learning  thai  Amoy  was  acces- 
sible as  a  mission  station,  proceeded  thither  in 
company  with  Rev.  J.  N.  Boone,  of  the  Ameri- 
can Protestant  Episcopal  Church  ;  he  was  made 
chaplain  of  the  British  troops,  and  had  abun- 
dant opportunity  to  preach  to  the  natives.  The 
mission  was  continued  under  the  Board  until 
185(1,  when  it  was  transferred  to  the  Reformed 
Church  of  America. 

fbodtoio.— Key.  Messrs.  Johnson  and  Peet.who 
had  been  laboring  in  Bangkok,  were  transferred 
to  the  China  Mission  and  appointed  to  Foochow, 
which  city  they  reached  in  18i7.  Other  mis- 
sionaries were  sent  to  re-euforce  them,  and  in 
1870,  upon  the  arrival  of  Dr.  Osgood,  medical 
work  was  begun.  Boarding  schools,  a  hospital 
tor  men,  and  one  for  women  and  children  have 
been  established.  Shao  Wu,  an  interior  station 
of  the  Foochow  Mission,  was  established  in  1875, 
after  two  years'  effort  to  obtain  a  residence. 
The  station  ia  in  the  midst  of  the  tea-picking 
region. 

^angfiai.— The    Board    began   its    work   '" 


in  1851  a  mission  was  organized  at  tlie  soutu 
gate  of  the  city,  but  owing  to  the  death  of  three 
of  the  missionaries  laboring  there  and  the  ill 
health  of  the  fourth,  the  work  was  given  up  in 
I8S4,  and  has  not  been  resumed. 

Tientsin  was  chosen  as  a  centre  of  missionary 
work  by  the  Board  in  1860.  In  1867  the  pres- 
ent premises  in  the  foreign  city  were  secured 
and  bnilt  upon,  but  the  premises  previously  oc- 
cupied in  the  native  city  were  wholly  destroyed 
in  the  mob  and  massacre  of  June  of  that  y*ar. 
Prom  the  fund  paid  to  indemnify  the  loss  a 
chapel  was  built  in  1874.  In  this  mission  great 
attention  has  been  given  to  hoys'  and  girls' 
schools,  and  to  itinerating  tours  in  the  province 
of  Shantung,  in  which  three  centres  of  work 
have  been  developed. 

Ftk  g  ^-Vi ork  at  the  capital  was  commenced 
in  l(i64  The  work  of  open  delivery  of  the 
Cospel  earl>  begun  by  this  and  other  societies 
in  Peking  has  been  continued  ever  since,  both 
by  natives  and  foreigners,  probably  with  less 
opposition  than  would  have  been  experienced 
in  any  of  the  capital  cities  of  Europe.  A  suc- 
cessful s  hool  for  Chinese  and  Manchu  girls  is 
conducted.  In  18G8  a  mission  press  with  full 
equipment  was  erected,  and  30,000,000  pages 
have  since  been  issued  from  it. 

Interestii^  conntry  work  has  been  developed 
from  two  centres,  one  of  which  has  been  set 
apart  aa  an  independent  church.  There  are  at 
present  in  connection  with  the  Peking  Mission 
7  missionaries  and  20  native  workers, 

A'uZgan.— The  city  of  Kalgan,  occupied  by  the 
Board  in  1865.  was  one  of  the  earliest  stations 
in  the  interior  of  China.  From  it  a  work  de- 
veloped at  the  city  of  Yuchow,  90  miles  to  the 
south,  which  was  in  1873  transfttrred  to  the  city 
of  Pao  Ting  Fu  (q.v.). 

Tang  Cftoio  was  chosen  as  a  centre  of  work  in 
1867.  Tlie  training  school  of  the  mission  was 
located  here,  also  a  boys'  school,  which  has 
gradually  developed  until  the  full  curriculum 
of  a  college  course  is  provided  for.  Medical 
work  was  begun  in  1882.     The  station  has  10 
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Pao  Ting  F\i,  was  opened  as  a  station  in  1873 
by  the  transfer  of  missionariea  from  Yuchow. 
Medical  work  has  been  carried  on  from  the  be- 
ginning, and  special  efforts  for  women  have 
been  lai^ely  eitended.  The  work  has  devel- 
oped in  the  country,  and  is  in  promising  con- 
dition.    Eight  missionaries  constitute  the  staff. 

Pang  Chuang. — This  station,  established  in 
1880,  was  the  immediate  result  of  the  widely 
opened  door  of  entrance  to  the  common  people 
of  Northwestern  Shantung,  through  the  kind- 
ness shown  them  during  the  famine  year  of 
1873.  The  first  church,  half  the  expense  of 
which  was  borne  by  the  native  Christians,  was 
completed  in  1886.  The  work  has  estended 
widely  into  the  surrounding  country,  and  native 
Christians  are  to  be  fonnd  in  more  than  lOO. 
little  villages. 

Lilt  Ch'ing. — A  station  was  opened  here  in 
1886.  Houses  have  been  erected,  hospital  work 
begun,  and  the  way  opened  for  enlat^iag  work 
in  the  fnture. 

Slianai  Mission.— The  Board  was  led,  snbee- 
quently  to  the  famine  of  1878,  to  establish  the 
Shanei  Mission,  in  which  a  special  interest  was 
aroused  in  Oberlin  Collie,  O.,  U.  S.  A.  ;  a  band 
of  yonng  men  was  organized  and  sent  out  to 
the  field.  Thus  far  two  stations  have  been  oc- 
cupied,  Tai   En   and  fen  Cho   Fu.  ,  Medical, 
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work  is  carried  on  and  a  press  fquipuiint  Irns 
becQ  nent  out  by  Iciends  in  Aiiii^nc... 
■  J/uji|;  Kon-j, — Tim  sintiOD  at  HJnyKjiii;  niis 
opened  by  tbe  Board  in  lf*83,  ivitli  llie  lu.pe  ot 
oontinuii^  efiorU  b^iia  among  tLe  Obiueae  in 
Calif  ornift,  it  ho  were  reLuming  m  KteatnuiubeiH 
to  Chiaa.  Tbe  fiel.l  of  work  estends  on  iLe 
maialand  west  of  tbe  isliind  froui  lLK>  to  ^IXI 
miles.  There  are  now  2  organized  vbnicLes, 
with  28  meinliers,  5  schools,  and  30  piipila. 

AuEHiciN  li.iPTisT  MiaaiosARV  Vnion, — This 
society,  as  has  been  hiliiI,  commenced  its  work 
tor  China  nt  Kangkak,  ISiaiu,  in  1S33.  auioug 
tba  Diimerons  Chinese  who  came  Ihere  frou 
Sicntow.  With  tbe  opening  of  Ihe  ports  in 
IS12  Jlr.  Dena  went  to  Hong  Kong.  Swalow 
was  visited,  and  in  lAISl)  a  atalion  established  at 
Double  Island,  at  tbe  entrance  of  tbe  buy  lead- 
ing to  Sn'aton-,  and  iu  lrfii3  one  at  Kak  Cbieh 
on  tbe  maiuland.  In  IHIJG  all  the  work  was 
transferred  to  tbe  alntion  whicb  is  tbe  central 
station  of  the  Southern  China  Mission. 

Singpo  was  also  occupieil  in  1843,  which  has 
been  followed  by  iSbao.bing,  Km-Hiin,  Huobow, 
and  Snchow. 

In  1S82  work  was  commenced  among  (heHak- 
ka  people,  wbiob  bus  prured  verj'  interesting. 
Pbotbbtas-t  Episcopal  CmvncB,  U.  S.  A,--In 
183o  Gev.  Messrs.  Hanson  and  Lockwooil  land- 
ed at  C.inton.  but  proceeded  to  Jara  to  labor 
among  the  Chinese  of  Batavia,  Auioy  was  oc- 
cupied in  1840,  but  tbe  work  was  mored  in  IH4.S 
to  Shanghai.  In  18GU  work  was  carried  into 
the  interior  and  a  station  e^<tabli8bed  at  V>'a- 
chaag.  These  are  the  two  centres  from  which 
work    estendB.       There    were    (l>i89)    4i»    com- 
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Centeal  China  Mission,  —\i-gpo.  The  work 
ot  llie  f  cBslijterian  Mission  begun  at  Amoy  in 
lf»43  wai  extended  to  Ningpo  in  1844,  The 
printing-press  was  removed  tliither  from  Macao 
and  remained  Ihere  unlil  IWU,  when  it  was 
transferred  to  Shanghai.  The  Presbfterial 
Academy,  girls'  and  boys*  acbools.  and  other 
broaches  of  work  are  in  a  llourisbing  condition. 
Hh'inyhiii.—Thift  great  city  was  occupied  by 
the  mission  in  18.50  ;  tbe  Srst  convert  was  bap- 
tized in  18'i0.  The  printing-press  removed 
from  Niogpo  in  this  year  has  now  a  complete 
ioandry.  large  equipment  of  type  in  seven  or 
eight  languages,  binding,  book  depository, 
chapel,  and  rooms  for  workmen,  and  has  already 
become  historic  for  its  wide-reaching  helpful. 
ncHS  The  total  number  of  pages  issued  in  188!! 
was  6.17«,H0(i, 

Jltwi  Okfc,  occupied  in  18G1,  has  proved  a 
most  difficnlt  field  of  labor.  Uno  church  has 
been  organized  and  ibera  it  one  oat  station. 

In  Sk  CVi'.ic,  occupied  as  a  s'alion  f.)r  about 
twenty  years,  the  npiuni  habit  hns  been  met 
in  all  its  power,  Ihere  being  an  opi\im  den  on 
each  side  of  the  chapel,  the  fu:iies  from  which 
are  often  very  disi^reeitlile 

Hankini}  was  opened  as  a  mission  station  in 
1876  ;  has  been  permanently  occupied  since 
1882,  and  missionary  work  is  actively  prose- 
cuted, but  no  church  hns  yet  been  organized. 

The  Central  China  Mission,  comprising  the 
five  stations  mentioned,  has  a  force  nf  27  mis- 
sionaries with  SO  native  assislants,  ].5  churches 
with  943  members,  and  831  pupils  in  the 
schools. 


The  Caston  t.lt&si«::.-Ond«,i.  The  Canlon 
Mission  had  its  reul  begLuuing  in  Macao  in 
1844.  In  184T  Messrs.  Happer  and  French  re- 
moved with  tbeir  scho.il  of  3l>  boys  to  Canton. 
A  day  school,  the  tirst  succesHful  one  iu  China, 
was  opened  in  1850  :  the  tirst  chnrch  was  or- 
ganized in  18(j2,  since  which  time  two  others 
have  been  fornieil  with  a  present  total  member- 
ship of  308.  The  medical  work  is  of  great  im- 
portance. Dr,  Kerr,  who  baa  been  in  chaise 
since  1855,  has  pnblished  twenty  medical  woiks 
in  the  Chinese  language.  The  other  stations  of 
the  Canton  Missioii  are  at  Macao,  once  the 
point  of  dejiarliire  tor  so  many  missionaries, 
now  reoccupied  by  tiie  Board  ;  Yenng  Kong, 
about  250  inilea  southwest  of  Canton,  affiiidiug 
an  adiuirable  point  from  which  (o  reach  (he 
outlying  country,  and  the  island  ot  Hainan, 
where  mission  work  was  htarted  by  Jlr.  Jere- 
miassen,  an  indtpendent  missionnrj-  ot  For- 
mosa, who  afternard  joined  the  Tresbyterian 
mission,  and  a  stalion  was  opened  in  1885. 
Two  hospitals  and  dispensaries  are  established 
at  Kiung  Chow  and  Kodoa.  Fifteen  natives 
have  been  baptized.  The  Christian  College 
commenced  at  Canton  in  1888,  though  unde- 
nominational, ill  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Presbyterian  Board. 

Shantino  Mission. — The  early  visit  ot  Gatz- 
latf  to  -Shantiing  had  altracteil,  among  the 
friends  of  missions  in  England  and  America,  an 
interest  not  unlike  that  aroused  by  tlie  discov- 
eries of  Livingstone  anil  Slnnl.;y  in  Africa  ;  and 
upon  ibe  conclusion  of  the  second  war  with 
China,  which  resulted  in  the  opening  ol  the 
northern  ports,  an  advance  luoveuient  was  at 
once  made.  The  niisHiouaries  of  tbe  PresbyU- 
rian  Board  were  attracted  to  Cheefoo,  which 
had  been  llie  naval  rendezvous,  and  Tung  Chow, 
one  ot  the  nine  newly  opened  ports,  was  chosen 
for  occupation  in  islil,  und  has  always  been  Ihe 
educational  iieailqua iters  cf  this  mission  ;  Ihe 
boys'  school  has  developed  into  s,  college  Kland- 
ing  at  the  head  of  missinnary  colleges  in  t^hina 
in  its  range  of  study  and  coniplele  cfjiiipment. 
A  girls'  school,  hospital,  and  dispensary  ara 
also  located  at  Tung  Chow.  From  Cheefoo, 
the  second  titalion.  a  large  country  work  devel- 
oped  after  ihe  famine  period  of  1876-78,  in 
which  70,CM)0  people  were  helped  iu  the  region 
of  Chimo  and  in  Ihe  mountains  south  of  Chiug 
Chow,  Stations  ware  opened  in  1879  at  Chi- 
nnn  Cu,  300  miles  iuland  fiom  Cheefoo,  and  at 
Wei  Hm  in  1884,  in  which  medical  and  ednca- 
tional  work  are  well  establislied.  The  recent 
famine  ciinaed  by  llie  overHow  ot  tbe  mountain 
si  reams  has  again  opened  the  way  for  a  very  ex- 
tensive relief  work,  and  enlargement  of  tbe 
runc-e  ot  miasioiiary  effort. 

The  Shantuug  Uis«jon  has  at  present  IR  iniS' 
Kiiinaries.  'I  of  tlieni  phvHicians.  80  native  assist, 
ants,  2.200  com  mum  cam  s,  and  (iOO  pupils  in  40 
day  and  boarding  schools. 

I'ebino  MiKBHiN. —  /ViiiM/  was  occupied  by 
the  Board  in  18(a,  since  which  time  great  prog- 
ress has  been  made.  Flourishing  schools  ii>r 
boys  and  gitla  and  important  medical  work  are 
carried  on.  The  women's  department  of  the 
hospital  is  in  charge  of  a  lady  physician,  to 
whose  assistance  a  trained  nurse  has  been  sent 
this  vear. 


Amoy.— In  1856  the 
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had  been  conducted  by  (be  A.  li.  C.  F.  II.,  was 
truasferred  to  tlie  lleformed  Chntuh  Mission, 
uDiler  whose  cute  it  has  been  contiunonsly  pros- 
perons.  The  miaaion  has  now  0  atntiona  and 
9  ont-statiouB,  ivlth  8  oi^anized  uhnrches,  which 
are  conspicnons  for  their  selE-suppotl,  their  nn- 
nual  contributions  ivmouatinB  to  $2,000  or 
iS.W).  A  hospital  was  opened  in  IHH!I  at  Sio 
Kbe,  CO  miles  sontbwesb  of  Amoy  ;  the  ivnmen's 
departmutit  was  in  charge  for  a  long  time  of  a, 
Chinese  Jaily  educated  in  Americit  and  a  grad- 
uate o£  medicine.  The  number  of  patients 
treated  at  the  hospital  during  the  past  year  was 
6.800. 

CauRCH  Missionary  Society  commenced  its 
work  in  China  at  Shanghai  (1S45).  and  enlarged 
it  to  include  Ningpo  (IBiH),  Foochow  (1850), 
Hong  Kong  and  Peking  (l8fi2),  Hangchow  (18fi5], 
Canton  (1881).  In  1880  Peking  was  transferred 
to  the  S.  P.  G. 

Tlie  work  is  now  organized  in  two  miBsions  : 
].  Sonlh  China,  with  headijuarters  at  Hong 
Kong,  including  tbe  Kwangtun^  and  Fnhkien 
provinces.  2.  Slid  China,  including  the  Kiang- 
Bu  and  Chihkiang  provinces. 

Tbe  Fuhkien  Mission  was  commenced  in 
1850  by  ReT.  W,  Welton,  who  was  the  first  to 
gain  a  footing  in  tbe  city  itself,  others  having 
been  compelled  to  reside  at  Nantai,  a  suburb, 
on  a  large  island  in  the  Uin,  and  was  kept  up 
under  great  disoouragementR. 

At  ^ngchow  there  is  a  medical  mission  and 
a  bospital  and  opiniu  refuge,  and  at  Ningpo  a 
Biicce-ssful  collie. 

Dapiist  Missionary  Society  (England). — The 
mission  of  the  English  Baptists  is  confined  to  the 
provinces  of  Shnntunff  and  Shacsi.  Tbe  stations 
established  in  the  former  are  at  Cheefoo  (18S0), 
CUing  Cbo  Fu  (1870),  Chi  Nan  Fu  (1887),  and 
Cbow  Ping  (1889).  In  addition  to  evangelistic 
efforts  medical  and  educational  work  is  carried 
on.  Abont  1.300  commnnioants  are  gathered  in 
60  stations  or  churches. 

In  8hansi  the  principal  station  is  at  Tai  Yuan 
Fu.  Two  minor  stations  are  at  Hsiao  Tien  Tku 
and  Shih  Tieh.  Two  churches  with  25  communi- 
cants have  been  organized  in  the  Shansi  Mission. 

MEtaoDiBT  Episcopal  Chuech  (North),  U.  S.  A. 
— FbockniB  Jfission.  The  work  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  (North),  II.  S.  A.,  was  begun 
in  China  at  Fooohow  in  1847  by  Messrs.  Collins 
and  White.  Aided  by  the  American  Bible  So- 
ciety 11  e  mission  establiahe  I  in  18G1  a  printing 
press  whiob  has  done  noble  Mork  sending  out 
eai-h  \e«  1  000  000  pages  of  Scrip t>  res  The 
field  IB  d  Mded  into  aik  districts  Foochow 
Hokehiang  Hingbwa,  Ingcbun^,  Kncheni;  and 
Teng  Pmg  The  members  and  probationers 
number  1  564 

tentril  CI  im  — Mis'*!  n  commenced  m  18fi8 
comprises  tt  e  statirns  of  Kiukiang  (St  Pa  il 
an  1  Henkal  Nanking  Wuhu  Tai  ping  f  u 
Chink  ang  and  the  circnits  i.  Sh  iichant,  and 
Nancliang     Total  number  of  member<i   (09 

\  nh  hiui  Viis  >i  —The  North  China  Mis 
8ion  was  b^nn  in  18(i9  at  Peking,  where  there 
are  now  two  stations ;  the  medici^  work  has  de- 
veloped within  recent  years,  and  the  education. 
al  department  has  been  centralized  in  tbe  Peking 
University.  There  are  in  this  station  4  districts, 
with  272  communicanta. 

Tif'i'siii  was  occupied  as  a  station  in  1872,  and 
in  1879  a  remarkable  medical  work  nnder  the 
patron^e  of  Lady  Li,  wife  of  the  Viceroy  of 
Cbihli,  was  commenced.     The  Isabella  Fisher 


Hospital,  established  in  1881,  has  been  very 
successfnl  nnder  the  management  of  lady  phy- 
aicians.  Stations  have  been  opened  in  connec- 
tion with  Tientsin  at  Tsauf,  Chow  and  Naiiku 
in  Chibli,  and  On  Chia,  in  Shantnng.  The 
thinl  station  of  the  Noith  China  Mission  is  at 
Tsun  Hua,  60  miiea  east  of  Peking,  on  the  great 
road  to  Manchuria.  Medical  work  is  carried 
on  by  the  Bociety  and  by  the  W.  F.  M.  S..  which 
has  work  in  other  departments  well  started. 
Extensive  evangelistic  work  is  a  feature  of  the 
mission,  which  has  at  present  7  missionuries 
and  a  membership  in  6  districts  of  217. 

Seventh  Day  Baptist  MisfiioN. — This  mission 
was  begun  at  Shanghai  in  1847  by  Revs.  Solo- 
mon Carpenter  and  Nathan  Wardner  and  their 
wives,  Mr.  Wardner  returned  (o  the  United 
States  in  1857.  There  arc  at  present  2  mission- 
aries and  their  wives,  1  medical  miBsionary, 
Miss  E,  F,  Swinney  and  Miss  BoBtwick,  There 
are  2  unordained  native  preachers.  30  communi- 
cants, and  a  boarding  echooi  for  both  girls  and 
boys  witb  33  pupils. 

Southern  Baptist  Conyentiok,  U.  S.  A. — 
When  the  A.  B.  M.  U.  commenced  work  at 
Hong  Kong  in  1842  Rev.  J.  L.  Shuck  repre- 
sented the  churches  of  the  Southern  States,  and 
when  they  organized  a  separate  work  in  1845 
Mr.  Shuck  established  a  mission  atation  at 
Canton,  being  joined  by  Eev.  Mr,  Eoberls.  It 
waa  at  thia  time  that  Hung  Siu  Chuen,  after- 
ward the  famous  leader  of  the  long-haired  rebela, 
heard  of  Chriatianily  thror^h  Mr.  Egberts,  ami 
remained  with  him  two  months  for  instruction. 
Shanghai  was  occupied  in  1846,  Tung  Chow  in 
1861,  and  ChinkiBUg  in  1883  ;  786  church-mem- 

Basi-e  MisstoSABT  Society.— The  mission  to 
China  was  established  in  1846  among  the  Hnk- 
Itas  of  tbe  province  of  Canton.  The  Revs.  R, 
Lechler  and  Thomas  Hambe^  arrived  at  Hong 
Kong  in  1847,  and  proceeded  at  once  to  the  main- 
land. Amission  station  waa  formed  at  the  native 
town  of  Li  Long  in  1852.  A  second  station  waa 
oi^anized  in  Hong  Kong  in  1867.  Other  inte- 
rior stations  have  been  formed  in  1862  and  1865 
at  Chang  Tsun,  and  Nyen  Hang  Li.  Mr.  Lech- 
ler, after  more  than  forty  years  of  service,  has 
again  been  able  to  return  to  his  old  field  of 
labor.  The  methods  of  work  call  for  attention. 
Itinerating  has  been  the  chief  source  of  evan- 
gelization. A  system  of  schools,  graded  after 
the  careful  Cerman  method,  has  shown  the 
methods  t)  be  very  successful.  Few  missions 
or  melhola  have  had  a  larger  return  in  the 
amo  nt  (t  gool  results  ;   1,881   church-mem- 

Preobiiebiav  Chuhch  or  Enoi.*nij.— This  so- 
ciety ommeneed  work  in  China  in  1847,  when 
Rev  "William  C  Burns  commenced  work  in 
Hong  Kong  Canton,  and  the  neighborhood. 
In  185]  however  he  removed  to  Amoy,  which 
then  became  the  centre  of  that  mission's  efforts. 
Swatow  has  since  been  occupied,  and  there  are 
atatione  at  "Ygkangphu,  in  the  Hakka  country, 
at  Singapore,  and  Formosa.  The  work  in  For- 
mosa was  commenced  in  1865  and  has  been  of 
great  interest  ;  3,572  communicanta. 

RSENISS  SItSSIOBABT  SOCIETT.  — (7oii(on.  The 
mission  of  this  aociety  to  China  waa  aent  out 
in  1846,  It  established  itself  at  firat  at  Canton, 
and  was  originally  amcng  the  general  popula- 
tion of  the  Canton  province  known  as  Punti,  in 
distinction  from  the  Hakkas.  among  whom  the 
Berlin  Missionary  Society  bad  its  work.     Tbe 
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Berlin  Society  ceased  (o  work,  and  tbeir  mis- 
sioaaries  joined  tUe  Hheuish  Society.  Oaulon 
was  occupied  in  1847.  Under  !be  impulse  of 
the  eutliusiaaiii  of  Gutzlaff  tlie  Society  sent  ont 
two  niea,  Genaiir  nud  Kosler,  wiio  lauded  in 
Hong  Kong.  March  19tli,  1847.  Koster  soon 
died.  Genftlir  moved  to  tlie  uiaininud  and  be- 
gan worlt  among  tlie  villages  on  the  shore,  malt- 
ing the  village  of  Tai  Plug  the  centre  of  his 
worli.     Genahr  ^tbered  a   school  about  him 


as  Joined  after  the  death  of  Genahr  hy 
Itev.  E.  Fsber.  The  station  of  Fa  Jlcn  was  be- 
gun hi  18S4,  Mr.  Faber  after  mauy  years  of 
service  has  removed  to  Shanghai  to  enter  upon 
literary  work.  The  mission  adopted  from  the 
Jirst  the  native  dress,  and  itsworichas  been  con- 
tinuously in  the  native  villages. 

Methodist  Epcscopal  Church  (South), 
U.  8,  A.^Tbis  Society  occupied  Shunghai  in 
1848,  which  is  still  lis  princitml  station,  though 
important  work  is  bemg  done  fit  Siicliow  and 
Nantzlang.  Tlie  mission  was  orgaiii^e<i  into  fi 
Conference  in  183C.     Members  and  probation- 


Wesleyan  Methodist  Missionary  Society 
(Euglpndl.^This  Society  commenced  its  opera- 
tions al  Canton  iu  185a,  when  it  look  up  tlie 
worli  that  Rev.  Geo.  Piercy  liad  carried  od  for 
two  years.  In  the  Canton  district  iinporinnt 
stations  are  Falsban,  wbere  there  is  a  dispell- 
snry  and  hospital,  San  Ui,  and  Hong  Kong. 

Worlt  in  Wu  Chang  was  begun  in  1861,  and 
iocludes  Hankow,  with  an  Imporinnt  medical 
department,  Han  Yang.  Teh  Ngan,  and  Kwang 
Chi.     There  is  a  total  of  over  1,000  commun- 

The  Central  Ghimt  Wetleyaa  Lay  Miatlon,  in 
connection  with  the  above  Society,  commenced 
its  work  in  ]88i,  and  makes  a  special  eSort  to 
reach  sections  where  there  is  no  regular  preach- 
ioe. 

Methodist  New  Connexion  (England). — 
Tientsin  was  occupied  by  this  Society  in  1880, 
and  Lao  Ling  in  the  Shantung  Province  in 
1866;  Chu  Cbia  Tsai  in  1867,  and  Kai  Ping  in 
1834.    1,400  communicants. 

United  Presuvterian  Church  of  Scot- 
land.—The  work  of  this  Society,  wbicii  was 
begun  by  medical  work  at  Nlugpo  (1865),  wna 
afterward  concentrated  at  Cbeefoo,  and  in  1873 
transferred  to  JIanohuria. — Moukdtti.  Tlie 
central  station  of  the  mission  is  now  at  Mouk- 
den,  the  capital  of  the  Province  of  Manchuria, 
Population,  Chinese  and  Manchu,  300,000. 
Hospital  and  dispensary  work  are  carried  on 
wiih  large  success.  A  station  has  been  opened 
at  Hai  Cheng,  80  miles  south  of  Moukden,  and 
there  are  4  out-stations.  The  membership  of 
the  tliree  organized  churches  is  500,  with  57 
pupils  in  tbc  scliools. 

China  Lvi.ano  Mission.— For  the  first  ten 
years  after  the  formation  of  tlie  China  Inland 
Mission  at  Ningpo  in  1866,  all  Its  stations  were  in 
the  four  provinces  of  Chibkiang,  Kiangsu, 
N^nbwiii,  and  Kiangsi.  With  a  view  to 
gaining  access  from  the  west,  a  station  n'as 
opened  at  Bhamo,  in  Upper  Burma.  Ten  years 
later  seven  additional  provinces  had  i>ecn  en- 
tered, and  now  only  one  of  the  18  into  which 
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China  Is  divided  Is  unoccupied  by  some  so- 
ciety. Tlie  number  of  missionaries  of  China 
Inland  Mission  in  February,  1890,  was  over 
880,  the  number  ot  stations  and  out-stationa 
about  150.  and  of  organized  churches  upwards 
of  80.     See  China  Inland  lEission. 

Ukited  Methodist  Fhee  Chokches  (Eng- 
land).—Tiiis  Society  occupied  the  city  of  Ning- 
po  in  1868,  and  has  increased  its  work  to  AVeu- 
chow.    In  3    churches  it  has  568  commuol- 

PltESBYTBRlAN   CHURCH  (Soilth),   TJ.    S.    A., 

occupied  Hangchow  iu  IHfl8,  nnd  lias  exlended 
its  work  to  Soochow,  Chiukiang,  and  Tsing- 
kiaug-pu.  Along  the  Granil  Canal  it  is  carry- 
ing ou  the  work  conimcuced  by  the  Englisll 
Baptists,  but  dropped  by  Ihem  on  account  of 
its  distances   and  the  pressure  in  other  places; 

PiiEsiiYTEitiAN  Church  of  Ireland. — The 
^ork  commenced  in  186T  al  Yingtie,  on  lh« 
Lioo  River,  at  the  bead  of  the  Gulf  of  Chibli, 
by  tlie  English  Presbyterian  Church,  was,  upon 
the  death  of  the  missionary  in  charge  in  1869, 
assigned  to  tlie  Irish  Presbyterian  Church. 
Vingisc,  known  abroad  as  Ne\vchnBng,  is 
the  port  of  Aloiikden.  Medical  work  in  the 
hospital  and  dispensary  has  been  efiective,  A 
girls'  school  in  charge  of  a  lady  is  an  impot- 
laut  part  of  the  work  carried  on.  The  mission- 
aries have  done  a  great  deal  of  louring,  anil 
have  csiablisliod  a  station  at  Ki  Riu,  the  capi- 
tal of  tlie  pi'ovince  of  that  name.  There  are 
four  on) -slat ions. 

Presuvtbhias  Church  in  Canada.— The 
Presbjlerian  Church  in  Canada  having  a  suc- 
cessful mission  in  Formosa,  planned  an  enlarge- 
ment in  North  China,  which  the  voiunleer 
movement  among  the  graduates  of  Knox  Col- 
lege and  Queen's  University  enabled  them  to 
carry  out.  Tlie  Rev.  J.  Gofortb,  the  first  mis- 
sionary for  tlie  new  work,  arrived  in  Cheefoo 
ill  the  spring  of  1888.  und  in  tbc  autumn  of 
that  yeiir,  having  adopted  Northern  Honau  as 
the  tield,  removed  to  Paii^  Chiiang,  in  Western 
Shaiiliing.  as  a  point  ot  departure,  and  was 
there  joined  by  Dr.  McClure  and  Mr.  SIcGil- 
vary  in  1889.  Tlie  points  cliosen  for  fuliiro 
work  are  Weihui-fn.  Cbangte-fu,  and   Uual- 

Society  fok  the  Propagation  of  the  Gos- 
pel,— This  Society  having  received  a  contribu- 
tion of  £500  for  a  mi.^ion  in  China,  selected 
North  Cbinnas  hs  field  and  Cbeefoo  as  the  first 
station.  Tiic  work  lias  slowly  developed.  A 
training-school  tor  young  men  and  a  school 
for  boys  have  been  eslablished,  and  church 
buildings  erected. 

i^Ai'nj.- Tlie  work  of  the  C.  M.  S.  in  Pe- 
king was  transferred  iu  1881  to  the  S.  P.  G. 
A    train  in  g- sell  ool   tor    missionary  workers. 


1879. 

Established  Chchch  of  Scotland  has  one 
station,  Ichang,  commenced  in  1878. 

Bbklin  MiHBiONAity  Society  commenced 
work  at  Canton  in  1882,  and  has  since  occn- 
pied  eight  other  cities.  Among  them  are  Pat- 
lak-pu,  Nam-hyung,  Malien.  etc 

Bible  Ckristian  Fdueios  Missionary  So- 
ciety (England).  — ■  This  Society  occupied 
Yunnan-fuTo  1885,  and  Chaotnng-fu  later.  It 
haii  carried  on  its  work  largely  in  connection 
with  the  China  Inland  Mission. 
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PoBKiGN  CnniSTtAN  Missionary  Society 
(DisciplBSot  Christ,  U.  8.  A.),  occupied  the  city 
of  Nanking  in  18«6,  where  they  Lave  a  success- 
ful medical  work. 

Fhieshs'  Fokeion  JIissionart  Society  have 
also  couimeuced  u  work  at  Nanking. 

BiKLE  WoitK  IN  China  is  carried  oa  iiy 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  (1843), 
headquarters  at  Shanghai,  Tientsin,  andCanton; 
tlie  NatioDal  Bible  Society  of  Scotland  (1868), 
agencies  at  Ctiunslcing,  Hangi(ow,  and  Peking; 
the  American  Bible  Society  (1875),  lieadquaricra 
at  Shaugliai. 

The  Book  and  Tract  Society  of  Clitiia  (1886) 
has  also  done  valtiahle  woi'k,  ojierating  chiefly 
through  a  local  orgauization  m  Shanghai  for 
the  diffusion  of  Christian  Literature  in  China. 
Comparative  Summary  of  SIission  Work  in 
1877  AND  1890. 

isrr.  1890. 

Numher  of  missionaries...       473        1,395 

Ordained  natives 73  209 

UnordaiDed  natives 596        1,260 

Hospitals 18  61 

Dispensaries 24  43 

Pititenla 135,381   348,439 

Orgaoized  churches 318  530 

Wholly  Belf-supportiug 18  94 

CommuniCBDtB 13,515      87,287 

Contributions  by  natives  for 

1878aQdl889. f9,571    t36.884.S4 

Hindrances  to  Missionary  Work. — 1.  . 
Dislike  of  Foreigner).  Tlie  feeling  is  general 
that  whatever  is  strange  and  different  from  the 
native  is  uucauny.  For  this  reason  the  most 
Gominon  name  for  the  forctgtier  is  fim  ki^, 
which  is  usually  rendered  "  foreign  devil,"  but 
it  does  not  mean  devil  so  much  as  it  does  some- 
thitig  that  is  weird,  strange,  uncanny,  and  there- 
fore to  be  feared.  The  missionary  is  an  object 
of  suspicion  on  account  of  his  appearance,  his 
actions,  and  his  speech.  If  he  wanders  along 
the  hillsides  for  recreation,  he  is  supposed  to  be 
searching  into  the  miDeral  wealth  of  the  hills 
with  eyes  that  can  see  through  the  i-ocks.  If 
he  picks  a  flower,  it  is  to  be  used  for  medicine 
or  as  a  charm.  Everything  that  he  does  is  sus- 
ceptible of  some  wrong  interpretation. — 3.  The 
Conceit  of  the  Literati.  It  is  a  significant  fact 
that  at  the  utmost  but  three  or  four  aiu-tioi 
(B.A.)  and  but  one  or  two  ku-^n  (II.A.)  have 
been  known  to  ]>rofess  Christianity.  The  lit- 
erati form  the  most  diflicult  class  to  reach,  and 
are  the  most  bitter  opponents  of  Christianity; 
for  they  are  so  puHed  up  with  tUeir  knowledge, 
and  so  firmly  convinced  that  whatever  is  Con- 
fucian and  according  to  tradition  is  right,  that 
they  will  not  listen  to  or  heed  the  religious 
teachings  of  the  foreigner.  The  Mohamme- 
dans are  also  hard  to  reach,— 8.  Tlie  Supersti- 
tions of  tfie  People.  When  every  little  event  of 
life  is  bound  up  in  some  way  or  other  with 
their  multiple  superstitions,  the  teachings  of 
the  gospel  are  choked  by  these  thorns  of  error. 
— 4.  Aneentral  Worsliip.  By  opposing  the  wor- 
ship of  |)arent3.  Christians  are  regarded  as  im- 
fllial,  and  the  doctrine  which  refiisea  the  rites 
of  worship  to  father  and  mother  is  viewed  with 
dislike  and  scorn.— 5.  The  Opium  Habit.  The 
Increase  of  this  habit  is  regarded  as  one  great 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  Gospel,  for  tlie  miud 
of  the  opium-smoker  is  dulled,  his  moral  nature 
is  warped  and  utterly  destroyed  at  length,  and 
nothing  can  be  done  to  lead  him  to  higher  aims 
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than  the  gratification  of  the  appetite  which  he 
has  encouraged  till  he  is  its  slave  iu  mind  and 
body.  .  .  In  addition  to  these  obstacles  arising 
from  the  character  of  the  people,  there  are 
physical  hindrances,  such  as  the  hardness  of 
tlie  language,  the  difficulty  and  delay  of  travel, 
and  in  some  places  the  tiding  nature  of  the  cli- 
mate. The  favorable  side  of  the  subject  is 
seen  when  we  consider  that  China  is  practically 
open  to  foreign  travel;  the  language  when 
mastered  opens  up  a  medium  of  communication 
to  millions;  the  people  are  of  a  high  order  of 
intelligence;  the  climate,  when  precautions  are 
taken,  is  generally  salubrious;  wholesome  food 
and  comfortable  clothes  can  be  procured  with 
ease;  and  the  common  people  are  usually  glad 
to  hear  of  a  religion  of  love. 

China  Inland  mi§slon.*  Headquarters, 
2  Pvrland  Koad,  Jlildmay,  London,  N.,  Eng- 
land.— I  have  been  asked  to  give  an  account  of 
the  circumstances  which  led  to  the  inception 
of  the  China  Inland  Mission,  of  its  develop- 
ment, and  of  some  of  the  special  ideas  and 
methods  which  are  at  the  basis  of  the  work. 

The  work  of  God  is  so  truly  one, — "One  sow- 
elh  and  another  reapeth,"— and  so  many  Influ- 
ences combine  in  causing  a  given  departure, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  know  where  to  commence. 
The  work  of  Dr.  Gutzlafi  in  China  interested 
many  Christian  people  in  Europe  In  the  needs 
of  inland  China.  His  visit  to  England  led  to 
the  foimation,  in  1850,  of  a  Society  intended  to 
"further  the  promulgation  of  the  Gospel  in 
China  by  means  of  native  evangelists."  The 
failure  of  some  of  Dr.  Gutzlafl's  plans  led  to  a 
modification  of  the  original  aims  of  this  Society. 
Changing  its  title  to  that  of  the  "Chinese 
Evangelization  Society,"  it  determined  to  send 
out  European  missionaries,  to  work  if  possible 
inland,  availing  themselves  of  the  help  of  na- 
tive agents  as  far  as  should  be  pncticable  I 
sailed  for  China  as  its  first  English  agent  on 
September  19th,  1853,  aud  worked  for  several 
years  under  its  auspices.  Conscientious  diffl 
cultleg  afterwards  led  to  a  friendlj  separation 


thoroughly  friendly,  that  the  oooieij  ( 

ed  to  publish  my  journals  as  thej  had  d 

before.     Those  years  of  independent  work  ti 


tinned  t( 


China  only  confirmed  the  con«ction— gathered 
from  God's  Word,  aud  fostered  hy  providential 
circumstances,  before  my  sailing  for  China — 
that  it  was  safe  to  trust  in  the  promises  of  God 
for  the  supply  in  answer  to  prayer  of  all  the 
needs,  pecuniary  and  otherwise,  of  the  work  to 
which  He  calls  His  servants.  Illustrations  of 
God's  goodness  in  answer  to  prayer  have  been 
published  by  me  in  "China's  Millions"  from 
time  to  time,  and  specially  in  the  series  of 
papers  entitled  'A  Retrospect,"  and  contained 
in  the  volumes  for  1888.  1887,  and  1688.  The 
limits  of  space  prevent  further  reference  to 
them  here. 

During  these  years  of  labor  in  China  I  was 
privileged  to  come  in  contact  and  to  labor  In 
very  close  fellowship  with  the  Rev.  W.  G.  Buma 
■'-  the  years  1853  and  1856.     We  travelled  and 


nalce  tlie  usual  form  aad  leave  this  article  juU 
fived  (rom  Mr.  Taylor.— EwTOR. 
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The  sltODg  scripturnl  viewsof  Ihis  boly  man  on 
the  subject  of  evangel izni ion,  jiiid  ilie  need  of 
a  specml  order  of  CTaugelists,  look  grent  hold 
on  me;  aud  the  hopelessuess  of  ever  overlnkiug 
the  then  liviug  millious  of  Chinii  except  by  the 
large  use  of  evaugelisls.  ileenly  impre>iseil  my 
soul.  Though  au  ordiiineil  Preabyterinii  min. 
isler,  Mr,  Burns  ever  refused  to  perform  siny 
pastoral  function.  Huviti^  been  largely  used 
In  Scotland,  EuglaDil,  and  Canada  before  he 
went  to  China,  he  lived  and  died  there  as  au 
evaDgelist,  gladly  doing  pioneering  work,  aud 
commencing  operations,  but  leaving  lo  others 
the  pastoral  worit  which  appropriately  fol- 
lowed. 

Failing  Iieikllh  led  to  my  return  to  England 
in  Ihe  end  of  the  year  1861),  and  mv  first  thought 
was  for  the  work  which  I  had  feft  behind  in 
the  province  of  C'hcEi-kiang,  and  for  the  other 
unevangelized  ptirts  of  tliat  provluce.  Indeed, 
in  the  January  of  Ihat  year,  when  I  lia<i  no 
thought  of  returning  myself,  I  had  written  to 
a  friend  iu  England: 


desii 


sua  ot  sePvitiK  Goii' in  China.' 
Than  their  eipenses.  b-ouIiI  be  wi 


t.  devoted  young 


During  the  voyage  liome  It  was  my  earnest 
prayer  that  five  such  workers  might  be  found 
anil  sent  out  to  China.  Tins  prayer  was 
answered:  in  1863,  Jlr.  Meadows,  now  the 
senior  missionary  of  the  China  Inland  Mission, 
went  out  with  his  young  wife,  followed  in  1863 
by  tour  others. 

In  the  mean  time  constant  thought  aud  prayer, 
and  ever.deepeniug  distress  fi-oiu  the  contem- 
plation of  the  awful  fact  that  a  million  a  month 
m  China  were  dying  without  God,  brought 
home  the  conviction  that  something  must  be 
done,  and  done  without  delay,  ia  obedience  to 
our  Lorii's  command,  lo  reach  the  residents  of 
inland  China.  None  of  the  existing  missionary 
societies  were  prepaitd  to  delinitely  attempt 
the  evangelizalion  of  the  interior,  and  tlie 
urgent  necessity  for  a  special  effort  was  thus 
forced  upon  me. 

Great  love  for  the  noble  societies  that  were 
working  in  China  and  elsewhere  led  to  much 
anxious  thought  aud  prayer  for  methods  of 
working  which  would  not  interfere  with  the 
suppliesof  men  and  money  likely  to  reach  them. 
To  divert  supplies  from  one  channel  lo  another 
would  have  added  nothing  to  the  missionary 
strength  of  thecburches.  The  new  work  must, 
if  possible,  aid  ail  and  Injure  none.  It  was 
therefore  determined  to  make  no  collections,  to 
use  no  personal  solicitation,  but  lo  trust  in  GihI 
to  send  in  answer  to  prayer  spontaneous  dona- 
tions for  the  supply  of  Ihe  need  of  the  work. 

Itwasalsoforcseenthattomeetthe  vast  needs 
of  inland  China  all  the  volunteers  obtainable 
from  every  branch  of  the  Christian  Church 
would  be  reiiuircd,  and  would  prove  all  too  few; 
Dor  was  there  felt  to  beany  insuperable  difHciilIy 
in  working  in  the  mission  Jield  with  members 
of  various  Christian  denominations.  The  new 
work  was  therefore  made  interdenomioational. 

The  needs  ot  China  were  made  known  by 
the  puhlicalion  in  1865  of  a  little  book  called 
"China's   Spiritual   Need   and    Claims."*  in 

*  Tlilg  hook  Is  still  lo  he  obtained:  i)iiljli<<heil  hy  the 
WlUard  Tract  DeposLKny.  Toronto,  Ont ,  and  Messrs 
Morgan  &  Scott,  LoniJoD. 


which  it  was  shown  that  there  were  nt  that 
lime  only  07  Protestant  missionaries  actually 
in  the  field;  that  lliese  were  all  locale:!  in  10 
or  11  ports,  situated  in  7  of  the  18  proviuees 
of  Chiua,  and  all,  with  the  exception  of 
Hau-kow  (a  port  over  600  miles  up  the  river 
Yaug.lSK)  on  the  sea  border  of  China.  There 
were  conseiiuently  11  provinces  without  any 
missionary,  while  the  greater  part  of  the 
oilier  7  provinces  having  oidy  missionaries  iu 
their  free  ports,  was  ciiually  out  of  reach 
of  Ihe  Gospel.  By  public  meetings  also  the 
same  needs  were  nuule  known,  aud  volun- 
teers were  invited  to  go  out  to  China,  without 
any  guarantees  beyouil  those  coutalned  iu  the 
Scriptures,  to  carry  the  Gospel  to  these  needy 
ones.  The  China  Inland  Mission  was  now 
definitely  formed,  and  Mr.  Jleadows  aud  the 
other  workers  above  referred  lo  were  iucorpo- 
ratetl  in  il.  Ou  the  3Gtb  of  ^[ay,  18(16,  I  sailed 
for  China  In  the  "Lammermuir,"with  ihelirst 
large  parly  of  voluulecra,  and  the  work  has- 
subsequenily   been    continued   on    Ihe   siime 

From  this  point  in  our  history  It  is  desirable 
to  trace  seimrately  the  progress  of  the  home 
department  aud  of  the  work  In  the  mission 
IJeid. 


China;  a  chau 
donors  was  therefore  esscutiid.  Further,  being 
in  China  mj'self  with  the  volunteers,  1  could  no 
longer  select  from  those  who  wished  lo  join  our 
work  suitable  candidates,  so  means  tor  selecting 
further  workers  were  most  desirable.  Again, 
we  wished  to  inform  the  kind  donors  from  time 
lo  time  of  our  joys  and  sorrows,  and  to  have 
the  help  of  their  prayers  in  our  difficulties. 
This  rc<iuircd  a  friend  at  home  to  jirlnl  and  cir- 
culate au  occasional  paper.  These  needs  were 
all  met  by  the  kind  offer  of  a  Christian  mer- 
chant, W.T.Berger,  Esq..  to  receive  for  us  funds 
sent  through  the  post,  lo  remit  them  to  China, 
aud  to  take  charge,  generally  speaking,  of  the 
home  woric  of  the  mission.  He  became  there- 
fore the  first  Honorary  Home  Direelor  of  the 
mission,  and  acled  as  siicli  for  about  six  years. 
When  no  longer  able,  from  failure  of  health, 
to  carry  on  Ihe  home  work,  a  small  Council 
was  formed  iu  Loudon,  aud  two  of  its  members 
actetl  as  the  honorary  secrctarlesof  the  mission, 
and  carrieil  on  its  work  for  two  or  three  years. 
As  the  mission  increased.  It  became  necesKary 
lo  have  a  resident  secretary,  and  iir.  Broomhall 
came  lo  onr  help;  anil  further  additlonH  to  the 
staff  have  lieen  made  as  circumstances  have 
reijulreil.  One  of  the  first  members  of  the 
Council,  Mr.  Theodore  Howard,  has  for  several 
years  lieen  Honorary  Home  Director;  and  he 
and  the  Council  meet  weekly  for  the  determi- 
nation of  all  matters  connected  with  the  home 
work  ot  the  mission. 

liecenily  an  auxiliary  of  the  Council  has 
been  formed  in  Glasgow,  of  which  William 
Oatts,  Es(|.,  is  the  Honorary  Secretary,  toassisl 
in  the  seleeiion  of  candidates  from  Scotland: 
and  an  auxiliary  Council  of  ladies  has  been 
formed  in  London,  ot  which  Miss  Soltau  is  the 
Honorary  Secretary,  to  assist  In  the  selection 
and  tralningof  lady  candidates.  A  (Council  for 
North  America!  has  also  been  formed,  some 
members  residing  in  iLe  United  States  and  others 
in  Canada,  The  Secretary  ami  Treasurer,  Mr. 
H.  W.  Frost,  formerly  of  Attica,  N.  Y.,  has 
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removvd  to  Toronto,  Ont.,  itnci  the  office  of 
till!  mission  is  )u  lliiil  dty,  at  14  Riclimond 
Slreet  West.  Aiiiericiin  ttintriliutions  uie  re- 
ceived by  Mr.  Frost,  and  Auiericau  candidates 
apply  toliim,  and  when  accepted  by  the  Council 
are  ^eut  out  to  Cliluii. 

II.  Tlie  China  DepaHment.—'When 
tbe  band  of  missiouuries  meutioued  above  as  sail' 
ing  in  the  "  Lninmermiiir"  arrived  iu  China  in 
theaiilumn  of  ISM,  they  had  iinmediHtcexperi- 
CQce  of  tiie  ditlleidiy  of  securing  residence  in- 
land; itwasonlyHfieriiianyineSectualatiempis 
that  suiialde  premises  were  at  last  obtained  in 
the  cttv  of  Hang-chau.  Tlie  brethren  who  bad 
preceifed  them  liad  opened  two  other  Inland 
statiotis,  giving  us  as  the  year  closed,  Includitig 
Nlng-po,  where  the  \sork  first  originated,  four 
stations  with  resident  missionaries.  In  tbe  fol- 
lowing year  four  other  inland  stalious  were 
opcnt'd,  but  not  without  riots  iu  three  of  thera. 


months;  but  a  disturbance  originating  at  tbe 
Roman  Catholic  Foundling  Hospital  caused  us 
to  be  driven  away,  to  return  by  Invitation  after 
two  or  three  months'  absence.  The  frequency 
with  which  rioting  occurred  on  our  settling  in 
a  city  led  to  the  policy  of  frequently  visiting 
a  place  iu  wliich  we  wished  to  settle,  so  as  to 
become  well  known  aud  make  some  friends, 
ere  attempting  to  rent  houses.  By  adopting 
this  plan  riols  became  as  infrequent  as  they  bad 
previously  been  common. 

For  tlie  first  ten  years  the   stations  opened 
were  all  in  four  provinces,  Cbeh-klang,  Kiang- 
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su,  Gan-hwuy,  and  Kiangsi,  The  income  for 
these  years  averaged  about  $25,000,  The 
number  of  missioDuries.  including  their  wives, 
had  reached  44,  and  they  tvcre  assisted  by  70 
native  helpers  and  6  Bible-women.  There  were 
still  nine  provinces  in  which  we  desired  to  be- 
gin work,  and  a  station  was  opened  in  Bliamd, 
in  Upper  Biirmah,  with  a  view  to  entering 
China  if  possible  from  the  west. 

Ten  years  later,  in  1885,  we  had  stations  and 
resident  missionaries  Iu  seven  of  these  nine 
provinces ;  and  in  that  one  year  40  new  mis- 
sionaries went  out,  while  the  income  for  the 
year  was  over  $100,000.  The  following  ex- 
tract, taken  from  the  preface  to  tbe  annual  vol- 
ume of  "  China's  Millions"  for  the  year  1886,  has 
sufficient  interest  to  be  reproduced : 


"Th6 


preface,  but  a,  few  Ltnes  may  give  facts  su 
show  thai  the  lalnra  n(  tliese  years  bave  □< 
vain  in  the  Lonl,  To  His  good^and  must  tH 
the  success.    The  work  has  been  His,  and  all 


Ives), 


BS  careful  study.  It  only 
China  proper  which  In 
uai-y,      Ir  the  history  or 


m  bad  no  Protestant  miBsroi 

ritren,  it  would  have  no  chapter  o(  deeper  Interest 
iHn  (hat  which  (old  of  the  pioneer  work  of  the  China 
■land  Mlssim  In  those  eleven  provinces, 
"Tlie  iUneratdon  of  those  provinces  by  members  of 
IB  mission,  the  opening  of  mission  stations  in  uU  but 
le  (Ihough  In  two,  Ho-nan  and  Hu-nan,  they  hate  had 
I  be  relinquisbed  ucsln  and  again),  the  peaceful  resi- 
^nce  in  80  matiy  of  them,  would,  if  not  a  sinfcle  con- 
■rc  had  been  gained,  be  causeenough  for  deep  thanks- 
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refer  to  the  report; 
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Since  the  above  extract  was  written  tbe  work 
has  continued  to  grow  and  develop,  and  the 
internal  organization  has  of  course  needed  to 
develop  with  it.  Without  attempting  to  fol- 
low it  from  stage  to  stage,  we  may  mention 
our  present  arrangements.  New  workers,  on 
arrival  in  thefield  as  probationers. proceed  usu- 
ally to  one  of  the  training  homes  established  by 
the  mission.     There  for  aboiitsix  months  they 
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receive  from  European  and  unlive  teachers 
careful  iustniction  in  llic  liitiguage,  aud  are 
taught  besides  mucli  tliat  will  ha  helpful  lo 
Iheoi  as  to  the  geOfcraplij-.  goverunieut,  and 
eti<iuetteo(  Ihe  »«)untrj-,  the  phases  of  religious 
thought,  and  the  best  metliod  of  cotnmuuicnt- 
iug  the  gospel  to  the  people.  They  then  com- 
monly proceed  to  some  of  the  inland  slaliona 
of  the  mission,  and  coDliuue  their  studies,  as- 
sisting as  able  in  the  work,  uader  the  supervi- 
sion of  senior  mlssioiinrics.  A  detinitc  course 
of  study  is  pursued,  divided  into  si.t  sections; 
and  penodical  examinations  from  time  to  time 
lest  the  progress  of  the  student.  If  his  prog- 
I'ess  has  been  sallsfaclory.  and  there  is  promise 
of  permanent  and  useful  work,  the  pixjoatiouer 
Is  accepted  as  a  junior  missionary  at  the  end  of 
two  years,  and  assisls  one  of  the  senior  mis- 
sionaries in  his  district.  If  at  the  end  of 
Ave  ye.irs  he  has  done  well,  and  lias  passed  all 
.  his  prescribed  examinations,  lie  liecomes  oue 
of  the  senior  missionaries,  taking  full  responsi- 
bility for  the  work  of  a  station,  the  district  sur- 
rounding  it,  aud  such  of  the  younger  workers 
as  are  placed  under  his  supervision.  Over  a 
number  of  these  districts  a  superintendent  is 
appointed;  he  has  probably  been  in  the  country 
tor  from  10  to  28  years.  The  senior  mission- 
aries can  tje  called  together  when  necessary  to 
act  as  a  council  and  confer  willi  the  superin- 
tendent about  the  whole  work  of  his  provincial 
district.  All  the  superintendents  are  members 
of  the  general  council  of  the  mission  In  China. 
Prom  the  extent  o(  the  country  it  is  not  possi- 
ble for  the  whole  number  to  meet  together  fre- 
quently, but  a  auiScient  number  of  them  are 
able  to  attend  the  quarterly  meeting  of  the 
council  to  confer  with  the  director  and  depniy 
director  concerning  matters  that  affect  the 
whole  work  of  tbe  mission  in  China. 

All  the  missionaries  connected  with  the 
C.  I.  SI.  go  otit  without  guaranteed  salary. 
Between  80  aud  70  of  tliem  are  either  possessed 
of  private  means  or  are  supported  by  special 
friends  who  are  interested  in  them,  aud  there, 
lore  need  no  supplies  from  the  general  funds 
of  the  mission.  The  funds  are  remitted  from 
lime  to  time  from  London  and  Toronto  to  the 
treasurer  in  China,  and  lie  supplies  the  needs 
of  all  tliose  not  otiierwise  supported  by  remit- 
tances, which  vary  somewhat  from  time  to  time, 
according  to  the  monthly  income  of  the  mia- 


ta  sn  account  corrected  to  I>eceitil>er.  1884. 

s!on,  the  funds  being  distributed  jiJ-orn'n.  Tbe 
history  of  the  mis.siou  affords  tiumcious  exam- 
ples of  God's  faithfulness  in  hearing  aud  an- 
swering prayer.  Sometimes  Ihe  funds  received 
from  home  have  been  wholly  iiiailequate ; 
prayer  has  gone  up  to  God,  and  unexpected 
donations  have  been  received  from  persons  resi- 
dent in  China.  Remittances  lo  distant  parts 
of  the  couutry  have  failed  to  reach  their  desti- 
nation when  due.  perhaps  owing  to  the  wreck 
of  a  raail-boal  in  Ihe  raoids,  and  though  the 
money  has  been  ultimately  recovered,  consid- 
erable delay  lias  ensued.  In  some  way  or  other 
the  Lord  has  always  provitled  for  the  need  of 
His  trusting  servants.  On  one  occa.siou  a  mis- 
sion station  was  wrecked  liyvioters,  everyrootn 
was  entered  with  one  exception,  aud  wliatever 
the  people  thought  worth  having  was  carried 
off  or  destroyed.  There  were  tour  bed-rooms 
on  one  corridor;  the  first,  second,  and  fourth 
were  looted:  the  third  had  the  door  a.jur  all  the 
time,  and  lyiug  on  a  bed  were  the  money  sup- 
plies and  the  hooks  of  the  station,  the  money 
having  arrived  Just  as  the  riot  was  commenc- 
ing; providentially  that  itwra  was  never  en- 
tered, and  when  the  riot  was  quelled,  the  money 
and  the  liooks  were  found  untoiichetl.  Uiil 
space  wonkt  fail  us  wei-e  we  lo  attempt  to  tell 
even  a  few  of  the  evidences  of  God's  proviilen- 
tial  care  and  deliverance. 

The  work  of  the  mission  l>eiog  intcrdenotni- 
natlonal,  it  is  found  helpful  to  cluster  togel  her 
workers  whose  views  of  church  government 
sufficiently  correspond  to  enable  tliem  to  work 
happily  together.  When  a  number  of  natives 
have  been  converted,  and  the  time  comes  to 
organize  a  church,  the  senior  missionary  who 
is  respousihie  for  the  conduct  of  t  lie  work  is 
perfectly  free  and  unfettered,  anil  will  organ- 
ize  the  church  according  to  Ills  own  conscien- 
tious convictions.  When  a  church  hn.s  once 
been  formed  on  any  definite  lines,  those  who 
succeeil  in  superintending  the  work  do  so  on 
the  condition  of  carrying  it  on  as  it  was  com- 
menced. Though  the  mission  embraces  Epis- 
ropaiiaus.  Presbyterians.  Congregalionalists, 
Baptists,  Methodists,  and  a  few  independent 
workers,  all  recognize  each  other  as  fellow- 
servanta  of  the  same  Master,  happily  meet 
when  occasion  re([\im>s  at  the  table  of  the 
Lord,  and  recognize  each  others'  converts,  how- 
ever or  by  whomsoever  admitted  to  the  prlvl- 
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lege  of  church  fellowsliip,  prorided  they  are 
■walking  consistcElly  before  Gotl  aud  tlieir  fel- 
low counHynien.  A  liappyfaraily  feeling  per- 
vades tlie  whole  mission  to  an  exteul  seldom 
to  be  fouod  among  so  large  a  body  of  workers, 
especially  when  many  aifler  so  largely  from 
one  anoihcr  as  do  the  members  of  the  (J.  I.  M. 

The  ol)servant  reader  will  probably  have  no- 
ticed that  the  principal  distiucllvc  features  of 
the  C  I.  M.  are: 

First.  Its  ioterdenominatiooal  character. 

Second.  That  the  workers  have  no  guaran- 
teed salary,  but  trust  iu  the  God  whom  they 
serve  lo  supply  their  needs,  and  aie  not  dis- 
appointed in  their  trust. 

Third.  That  the  direction  of  the  work  In  the 
field  is  carried  on,  not  by  home  committees, 
but  by  senior  and  experienced  missionaries, 
who  help  and  guide  as  Iheyare  able,  those  who 
have  less  experience  In  the  Lord's  work  in 
China. 

Fourth.  That  no  personal  solicitation  or  col- 
lection of  funds  Is  made,  voluntarj  contribu- 
tions alone  being  received;  to  which  we  may 
add,  that  the  natnes  of  donors  are  never  pub- 
lished, but  each  one  receives  a  dated  aud  num- 
bered receipt,  by  which  he  can  trace  his  own 
contribution  into  the  list  of  donations,  and 
Ihence  Into  the  annually  published  accounts  of 
the  mission. 

The  number  of  missionaries   in  February, 

of  the  mission  about  150,  and  the  number  of 
organized  churehea  upwards  of  80.  'I'here  lias 
not  yet  Iwen  lime  to  receive  stalistics  from  our 
distant  etations  up  to  the  eud  of  the  year  1889. 
but  the  additions  to  the  chuicli  by  Imptism  al- 
ready reported  for  that  year  are  about  500. 

Clll-nail-ni,  a  cily  of  northeast  China,  in 
centre  of  West  Shantung,  SOOmlles  south  of  Pe- 
king and  3T0  miles  west  of  Cbefoo.  Temperate, 
healthy.  Popubtion.  150,000.  Mongolian  Chi- 
nese eiitcfly.  Language  exclusively  Mandarin 
Chinese,  lieligions;  Confucianism,  Buddhism, 
Taouism,  aud  Islamfsni.  People  well-to-do, 
peaceaiilo,  and  indusirious.  Mission  slaliou 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  North  (1875):  6  mis- 
sionaries and  wives.  4  native  helpers,  1  church, 
125  membera,  8  schools,  18  students.  S.  P.  G., 
1  missionary,  an  Anglican  church  in  the  for- 
eign settlement,  a  school  for  boys,  and  n  train- 
ing-school for  young  men. 

Clitnette  Blind,  MisaitytHothe.    Sec- 


blind  of  China  began  when  William  Murray,  a 
coliiorleur  of  the  National  liihle  Society  of  Scot- 
land, succeeded  in  perfecting  a  method  where- 
by the  blind  beggars,  who  are  so  sadly  numerotia 
in  China,  may  not  only  be  taught  lo  read  and 
write,  but  may  even  become  active  missionary 
agents,  as  Scripture-readers  and  singers  of  sacred 
songs.  William  Murray  was  Iwrn  in  Port  Dun- 
das,  Glasgow.  When  about  nine  years  of  age  he 
lost  his  left  arm  while  too  fearlessly  examin- 
ing the  machinery  in  a  saw-mill.  But  for  this 
accident  he  would  probably  have  become  a 
saw-miller;  as  it  was,  as  soon  as  he  was  nble  to 
work  for  a  living,  he  obtained  employment  as 
B  rural  letter-carrier  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Glasgow.  His  own  wish  was  to  be  employed 
In  some  sort  of  mission  work,  and  he  applied 
^ain  and  again  to  the  National  Bible  Society. 
Ell  though   greatly  attracted  by  the  lad,  the 


Secretary  feared  that  one  so  simple  and  unas- 
suming would  'piuve  an  unsuccessful  colpor- 
teur; but  as  the  same  Secretary  now  says, 
"What  could  he  do  against  a  man  who  was 

graying  himself  into  the  service  of  the  Bible 
ocietyE" — for  the  young  postman  confided  to 
him  afterward  that  he  had  divided  his  lonz 
daily  walk  into  three  parts,  and  as  he  tramped 
along  the  monotonous  road,  he  beguiled  ( 
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Greek  Testament,  and  the  last  s 
daily  prayer  that  he  might  be  employed  in  di- 
rect missionary  work  in  a  heathen  land.  In  1864 
he  renewed  his  application  to  t  he  Bibie  Society, 
his  services  were  accepted  and  he  commenced 
work  among  the  ships  congregated  on  the 
Clyde.  Very  soou  the  Society  discovered  that 
it  had  never  before  had  such  a  colporleur. 
His  facility  in  acquiring  foreign  languages 
made  him  very  successful  in  his  work  among 
the  sailors  from  many  countries.  During  the 
summer  months  he  was  sent  to  push  his  Bible- 
cart  over  the  moorlands  in  the  wild  districts  of 
the  Scotch  Highlands.  Before  long  his  re- 
markable aptitude  for  languages  attracted  the 
notice  of  the  Dlrectoi-s  of  the  Bible  Society, 
and  a  friend  promising  to  help  pay  the  fees,  ue 
was  permitted  to  attend  classes  at  the  old  Col- 
lege in  the  BIgb  Street,  Glasgow,  provided  his 
studies  did  not  interfere  with  his  regular  work- 
All  day  long,  therefore,  through  the  gloomy 
Glasgow  winters,  he  stood  In  the  streets  beside 
his  Bible-cart,  hurrying  back  to  his  lodgings 
for  a  hasty  supper,  studying  till  nine  o'clock 
and  rising  daily  at  %  a.m.  in  order  to  prepare 
for  his  classes  at  college,  from  8  to  10  a.m.,  at 
which  time  he  began  a  new  day's  work  of 
street-selling. 

After  seven  years  of  apprenticeship  he  ob- 
tained his  heart  s  desire,  and  sailed  for  China  in 
1871.  In  four  months  he  had  acquired  about 
2,000  of  the  4,000  intricate  characters  by  which 
the  Chinese  language  Is  represented,  and  started 
on  his  pioneer  journey  in  the  Province  of  Shan- 
tung. For  lOyears  he  has  labored  incessantly  as 
a  colporteur,  in  vai-ious  provinces  of  China,  and 
also  in  Manchuria  and  JEongolia.  During  this 
time  100,000  copies  and  poitionsof  the  Bible  ia 
the  Chinese  and  Tartar  languages  have  bpen 
sold.  Many  of  them  were  purchased  at  great 
fairs  by  merchants  and  influeuiial  men  from  re- 
mote districts,  and  some  copies  penetrated  to 
the  Imperial  Palace.  But  we  pass  onto  Mr. 
Murray's  peculiar  gift— that  of  enllehtenii^  the 
physiMdly  a?  well  as  morally  blind.  From 
the  time  of  his  arrival  in  China  he  had  been 
deeply  impressed  with  the  extraordinary  num* 
ber  of  blind  men  who  mingle  in  every  crowd- 
sometimes  alone,  sometimes  in  gangs  of  eight  or 
ten,  each  guided  by  the  man  In  front  of  him,  the 
leader  feeling  his  way  with  a  lone  stick. 

This  large  proportion  of  blindness  Is  due  to 
leprosy,  small-pox,  neglected  ophthalmia, 
smoky  houses,  and  general  dirt.  The  number 
of  the  blind  in  China  is  supposed  to  be  500,000, 
but  this  estimate  is  probably  far  below  the  ac- 
tual number.  As  Mr.  Murray  In  his  dally 
tasks  mingled  with  the  ever-changing  crowds, 
the  thought  of  brightening  these  dreary  lives 
was  never  absent  from  his  mind.  He  appealed 
to  other  missionaries,  but  they,  already  neavily 
burdened,  could  do  nothing.  During  his  resi- 
dence in  Glasgow  he  had  mastered  Moon's  sys- 
tem of  embossed  alphabetic  symbols  aud  Brail- 
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le's  system  of  embossed  dots.    Now  be  cease-  were  mftde  by  them  lownids  tliu  productiou  of 

lessly  revoWeil  iu  bis  mind  mlit'tlior  it  mijrlit  au  cutire  version.     All  versious   uow  itxistiug 

be  t>ossil>le  to  nilnpl  either  of  tbcm  to  the  bewil-  belong  to  tbisceiitiiry;  aud  at  pieseiit  there  nro 

denugimricaciesof  theChiueselanguiige,  with  iq  C'hmu  proper-  with  its  380,000,000  souls, ^r* 

nil  its   perplexini;   "tones,"   whica  by  an  ul-  Uii^ing  tertioH*  in  C/iineae,  I.e.,  in  the  literary, 

most  inappreciable  diU'erencc  uf  pronuuciation  classical,  or  book  language  (leen-li)  aa  disiiu- 

caiise  one  word   to   convey  a  do/,eu   dlSeient  gutshed  from  the  so-cinicd  coU(Kiula1  Tersioos. 

meaniugs.     J[r,  Huniiy  wrestled  with  Ibis  [kt-  wbieh  may  be  founil  nuder  their  proiwr  alpba- 

plexlug  problem  for  a  long  time,  apparently  helical  headiug.    The  classical  versions  are  as 

without  result,   iiiitll  oue  day,  wearied  with  a  follows: 

long  morning's  work,  he  bad  laiu  down  to  rest  1.  Dr.  Xiti'siiit'iH's  version,  commenced   la 

during  the  noonday  heat :  suildeuly  he  aiw,  as  1806,  and  published  at  Serauiporc  iu  18^  by  the 

clearly  as  he  now  sees  oue  of  his  stereotyped  Baptist  Mission. 

books,  outspread  before  him  the  wluile  system,  3.  -Mbrcwon  Kurf  ,Viine'«vcrsiou,  commenced 
which  he  patiently  and  laboriously'  workeil  out  in  1807,  and  pubU!^he(l  in  1833  at  Malacca, 
during  lime  stolen  from  sleep  (for  the  whole  3.  yedhurH'n  or  27<«  Delrgutet'  Version. — 
day  was  devoted,  as  before,  to  the  service  of  the  At  the  siiggesiioii  of  Dr.  }tlc'dliurst,  wlio  had 
Bible  Society).  At  last,  after  ei"ht  years,  the  translated  tlie  New  Testament  into  Chinese 
system  was  completed,  and  daily  experience  (pnblished  at  Batavia  in  18^7)  for  au  Improved 
proves  it  be  so  extraordinarily  simple  to  the  translation  of  the  Bible,  a  convention  of  ai  com- 
Chluese  intelli^nce.  that  any  blind  man  or  lad  mittee  of  delegates  from  the  several  slations 
of  average  mental  powers  can  ihoTOUghly  ac-  in  China  met  at  Shanghai,  and  the  result  of 
quire  theartsof  reading  and  writing  within  two  tlieirlabors,ormtberof  those  of  Drs.  Med  burst, 
months,  and  a  sharp  lad  can  do  this  in  six  Stronacb,  and  Milne  of  the  Londou  Missionary 
weeks.  The  little  school  at  Peking  has  been  Society,  was  the  Dele^tes' Version  of  the  New 
carried  on  for  eight  years,  and  possesses  live  Testament,  lirst  published  at  Shanghai  in  1853. 
books  of  the  Bible  in  stereotype,  soine  small  In  1835  ibe  Uld  Testament,  also  translated  by 
books  on  sacred  subjects,  an cf  a  considerable  these  missionaries,  followed.  Jiiauy  subsequent 
number  of  music  books,  also  many  manuscripts  editions  are  spoken  of  under  the  name  of  The 
which  willsoonbeslereotypcd;  for Mr.Murray'a  Delegates'  Version.  An  edition  of  the  New 
pupils  are  taught  to  do  everything  needed  in  uie  Testament  of  The  Delegates'  Version  with  mar* 
preparation  of  ibeir  books.  Tins  adaptation  of  giual  references  was  published  iu  1869.  For  a 
Bmille's  system  also  enables  the  students  to  considi-mble  lime  there  has  been  a  growing  de- 
write  out  musical  scores  with  great  rapidity  and  sireamon^  Chinese  missionaries  for  an  edition 
accuracy;  and  English  tnues  being  easily  ac-  of  the  Cbinese  Bible  in  a  less  classical  anti  sim- 
quired  aud  accurately  rememlKred,  many  of  ihe  plerstyle  than  the  Delegates'  Version  published 

Eupilshave  become  organistsand  ^pel  singers  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.     As 

1  tbe  service  of  various  Christian  missions,  a  first  step  towards  this  end,  the  Kcv,  G.  John 

Many  are  Bilile-readers.  of  the  London  Missionary  Society  Iranslated 

In  1888  Mr.   Murray  went  to  Scotland,and  ten  chaptersof  iheNcwTeslamenl,  wbieh  were 

after  pursuingspecial  studies  in  theology,  Greek,  circulated  among  the  missionaries  with  &  view 

and   Hebrew,   received   ordination    from    the  to  ascertain  their  opinion.    As  tills  Iranslatlon 

United  Presbyterian  Church  as  a  missionary  iu  was  received  with  great  favor,  JMr.  Jolin  c<ni- 

China   iu  connection  with  the  National  Bible  tinued  his  work,  and  his  New  Testament   iu 

Society  of  Scotland;  his  marriage  look  place  LoworEasyWcn-liwaspubllsbcdat Il.-iukowby 

about  ihla  time,  and  he  relumed  with  Sirs,  the  National  Bible  Society  of  bcotland  iu  1883. 

Murray  to  China  in  October,  1887.     He  hopes  On  the  other  hand,  Dr.  ulodget  of  Pekiii,  and 


.',  with  the  help  of  bis  wife,  lo  be  able  to  do  Bishop  Burdon,  of  the  commillec  which  made 

much  for  the  blind  women  of  China.    It  is  the  Mandarin  version,  earnestly  advocated  tho 

hoped   that  a    separate    school    may  soon  be  publication  of  an  Easy  Wcn-li  version   made 

opened  tor  them.  from  the  Mandarin  by  aucli   moditicatious  as 

One  blind  man  Is  now  itinerating  among  the  the  genius  of  the  language  requires.     To  coiii- 

mouDiain  hamleis  of  his  own  district  in  Man-  ply  with  their  request  tbe  American  Bible  Sr>> 

churia,  that  vast,  remote  province,  where  even  cieiy  aulhorized  tbe  printing  tentatively  of  ctr- 

thelnland  Mission  hasas  yet  no  re|)resentatlve,  toin  portions  of  the  New  Test amenl.  and   In 

and  the  only  beginning  of  Christian  work  is  1886  tbe  Gospel  of  Matthew  and  tbe  Epistle  10 

that  of   tbe   Irish    and  United  Presbyterian  the  Romans  were  published   ncconllngly  at 

churehes.    The  wtdely-scatiered  students  keep  Pekln.    [And  in  1889  Ibeeuiire  New  Testament 

up  a  correspondence  wilb  their  friends  in  Pe-  was  printed  in  octavo  form  at  Foocbow.] 

king.    To  prevent  the  crushing  of  the  embossed  4.  GiiftinjT*   Version. — A  translation  of  the 

characters,  their  letters  are  mailed  In  tin  lubes  Old  Testament  made  by  the  late  llev.  Dr.  Gnlz- 

just  large  enough  to  contain  them.     New  hymns  lafl  was  published  about  the  year  1840,  and  a 

and  lunes  and  any  matters  of  Interest  are  thus  new  edition  in  18o5.    His  New  Testament,  a 

Interchanged.  modification    of    that   publlslied    by    W.    H. 

Until  1M6  Mr.  Murray  defrayed  all  expenses  Medhurst  of  tbe  London  Missionary  Sociely, 

of  his  work,  including  the  board,  lodging,  and  was  often  rej>rinted  by  tho  Chinese  Union,  a 

clothing  of  the  students.     In   1887  the  "Mis-  native  Christ mn  society. 

Bionlo  tbe  Chinese  Blind   "was  formed  in  Scot-  5.  Bri(lgmiin,'tiKtC'iU>erls«n'sVergu»i.—Snon 

land,  and   its   receipts   for   1S88  amounted  to  after  tbe  completion  of  the  Delegates'  Version, 

£3,208,  9«.  M.  the  Revs.  £.  C.  Brldgman  and  St.  S.  Culberl- 

son  of  the  American  Board  commenced  their 

Chinese  Version.— A  tew  portions  of  the  version  of  the  Bible.     The  New  Testamenl  wns 

Scriptures    appear    to    have    been    translated  piihli.'thed  in   18"i9;   llio  entire  Bible  in  1863, 

at    various   times    by    Roman    Catholic    mis-  Different  editions  of   this  version  were  issued 

sionarles  In  China,  but  no  successful  efforts  by  the  American  Bible  Society,  and  in  1887  a 
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pockel  edition  of  the  New  Testament  was  Issued  darin.    Religion,  Buddhism.  Tnmiism.  Coufu- 

ai  Bliangliui,  besides  a  diglott  edition  in  Chinese  danism,  worship  of  ancestors.    People  semi- 

and  English.  civilized,  but  low  and  degraded. 

These  are  at  present  the  five  leading-  versions  Mission  Station  Southern  Baptist  Convention 

of  llie  Bible  in  the  Wen-li  or  classicaF  Chinese.  (1888);  3  missionaries  and  wivts,  5  native  help' 

A  translation  of  ibe  New  Testameut  made  by  ers,  I'i  out-stations,  1  church,  10  members,  1 

the  lale  bishop  of  the  Russian  church  at  Pekiu  scliool.  30  scholars. 

■wnspubllsbeaiu  1864;  audanotherbytheHev.  Presbyterian   Cliurcli   (South),    U.   S.  A.,   3 

T.  H.  Hudson  was  completed  about  the  year  missionaries. 

1807.  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  (Norlb),  U.  S. 

Al  the  Missionary  Conference  held  in  Shang.  A, ;  2  nii^ionaries  and  wives,  3  female  mission- 

hai.  May,  1890,  three  committees  were   Ap-  arles,  37  church-members, 

pointed  to  select  three  corps  of   revisers  who  r-i.in-.vnvn,,  v<>r8lnii  —The  rbii>pwa 

SlS^,-i^y&utiZuiSn.  A?»™nl..g..s«.h«..abj;;teIMl.n.;r.m 

TIiU  veriion  i,  to  lake  ite  pk»  ot  «11  Ibo  dU-  ChurchLUl  o«  He  «nn  lo  Ihe  Gre.t  Sl.ve  L.k« 

feronl  edstiuff  TPraiouB      The  aamc  confemirp  ouU'ewest.    In  the  year  1877  the  British  and 

S™2;°.ffi~r«..otffi1?oV",°'u."l  Fomgu  Bible  M«yp.hli,h»ith.  tourGos. 

u.eR.„....ed  ,.,..„«..        '  »s'ph?.™^;i'S.?ss.';di,,;ibCi 

{Specimen  wm.  Jolm  3 :  16.)  n^^  Rev.  E.  A.  Watkius  of  the  Church  Mission- 
ary Society.  In  1880  an  edition  of  the  entire 
New  Testament,  consisting  of  1,000  copies,  was 


Kirkby  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society. 
Thus  tar  I,506porlions  of  the  Scriptures  were 
disposed  of.  Tuese  people  are  sometimes  con- 
founded with  (he  Ojibwas  of  the  United  States — 
a  different  tribe. 

(Specimen  tieim.  John  3 :  16.) 
Apeech  zbahwaindung  sab  KeshamunedoO 
ewh  ahkeh,  ooge-oonje  megewanun  enewh  atah' 
tatabenahwalCahoogwesejin,  wagwain  dnsh  ka^ 
tapwaya1nemabgwainchebabnahdezesig,cheah» 
jrong  dush  goo  ewh  kahkeuig  pemabtezewln. 

Chiltagong,  a  town  of  Bengal.  East  India, 
213  miles  east  of  Calcutta.     Climate  very  un- 
healthy; subject  to  all  kinds  of  diseases  arising 
from  impure  water  and  impeifecl  drainage  ; 
—rr       •  -"  efforts  are  now  being  made  to  improve  this. 

Tnt        az  Population,    20,068,    Moslems,    Hindus,    etc, 

J.g        —^  Mission  station  Baptist  Missionary  Society;  1 

^Si      ^  missionary,  7  native  helpers,  4  out-stations, 

•^      yC»  115  school  children,  25  church-members. 

5lC     ■+*  Chltangall,  a  town  near  the  coast  of  East 

i         -"i-  Central  Aftica,  a  little  north  of   the  Rovuma 

River  and  Cape  Delgado.  south  of  Masasi,  and 

northeast  of  Mwala.    Mission  staliou  of  the 

Uuiversitits  Mission  to  Central  Africa. 

Cli1n-fiu»  (see  Elnhwa),  a  city  In  the  prov-  ChltesI,  a  town  on  the  east  shore  of  Lake 

Ince  of  Chib-kiang,   China,  a   station  of  the  Nyassa,  East  Central  Africa,  opposite  Jjakoma 

China  Inland   Mission;  founded   in   1884;  63  Island,  and  southeast  of  Bandawe,on  tbeoppo- 

cburch -members.  site  side  of  the  lake.     Mission  station  of  the 

^,  ,       _.      „    ,m  I       1.    ,*  »      1.   1   .1  Universities  Sllssion  to  Central  Africa. 

Clilng-Clio.Fu{Tsing-chu-fu),acityinthe 

province  of   Shantung,  Northeast   China,   330  Chiltoor,  a  city  of  Madras,  South  India, 

miles  from  Chefoo.    The  central  station  of  the  80  mOes  west  of  JIadras  City.    Population, 

English  Baptist  Missionary  Society.   A  medical  5,808,    Hindus,    Moslems.    Christians.      Lan- 

department.  with  a  hospital,  has  recently  been  guages,  Tamil.  Telugu,  Hindustani.      Mission 

organized:  and  an  educational  department,  with  station  Reformed  Church  in  America  (1854); 

a  bigb-school  and  theological  seminary,  is  being  3  missionaries  and  wives,  13  native  helpers,  10 

carried  on.    The  principle  of  the  mission  is  out-stations,    3    churches,    134   members,   11 

self-support,  and  thu  work  of  each  year  hastens  schools,  335  scholars. 

lr'?„!!;'"™,'i  ,?„?""',t  "ililS'^i  .  Chocww  Ter.l»n.-Tb.  Choctaw  I 


^jf 


this  is  the  ce^re  there  are  13  missionaries,  4  ^  ^^  ^^^^  py^,.^^^  ^^^  Appalachian  bnmch  of 

evangelists,  1.033  church-members.  Am  ei-ican  languages,  and  Is  used  bythelndians 

Cliin-Kiang,  China,  is  on  the  Yang-tsz-  In  the  Southern  States  of  the  United  States. 

kianir.  157  miles  northwest  of  Shanghai.    Cll-  They  were  made  acquainted  with  the  Scrip- 


„ la  damp,  subject  to  extremes,  temperature     tures  in  1831,  when  an  illustrated  Old  Testa- 

lunglng   from    aOMOO^    P.,   but   moderately     ment  history  and  parts  of  Luke  and  John,  also 
beallliy.  Population,  120,000.  Language,  Man.     illustrated,  were  published  at  Utica,  N.  Y.    In 


.  ai  ui,j^o,  J^^.   i.     J.U 
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1839,  ilie  AuKTicnu  Board  published  tlie  Acts 
at  Bosiuu.     Ill  1841  the  Epistles  of  Johu  ap- 

Kared  lit  Park  Hill;  iu  1843  llio  Epislle  of 
mi'S.  In  1848  the  New  Ttstanieul.  prepared 
by  tbe  Kev.  Asher  Wright  aud  his  associates, 
vras  i^ued  by  the  American  Bible  Society.  In 
1888  the  Slime  Society  published  the  Psalms. 
trauslatcil  bjf  the  Kev,  Johu  Edwards,  a  Pres- 
byterian niissioQiiry,  having  previously  pub- 
lished Ueuesis  to  Kings. 

i^ecimaa  verse.    John  S 1 16.) 

Chibowa  yut  yatni  a.i  hullo  fcbna  kut,  ktna 

boBh  yvpma  4  yimmlkmut  ik  illo  bosh,  amba  ai 

okcbgynt  bilia   jq  piaa  bi   0,  Usbi   acbvfa  ilia 

Lolitopa  ya  anet  ima  <oV. 

Chombala  (Tsjombala  or  Tscliombala),  a 
clly  on  the  west  co»ii  of  South  India,  Cochin 
District,  south  of  Calient.  Mission  station  of 
the  Basle  Missionary  Society;  3  missiouarics, 
1  female  uiissioiiary,  39  native  helpers,  17H 
church-members. 

Chrlstlanaftarani,  a  town  of  JIadras, 
British  India,  in  the  Tamil  Land,  011  the  coast, 
a  staliOQ  of  the  S.  P.  G,,  witli  3,643  members. 

ChrUtlaneiibUI^,  a  towu  of  East  Natal, 
South  Africa,  at  the  moiubot  tlie  Tugela  River, 
northwest  of  Diirbau.  Mission  station  ot  the 
Berlin  Evangelical  Lutheran  Society  (I8S4);  1 
missionary,  y  native  helpers,  3  oul-stalions, 
with  1,300  members  and  an  active  lemperauce 
Bociety.  A  Roman  Catholic  mission  (Trappists) 
is  very  active  in  the  neighborhood. 

Cliriillaniborg,  a  town  on  the  Gold  Coast, 
West  Africa,  a  little  northeast  of  Jamestown. 
Mission  station  of  the  Basle  Missionary  Society, 
vrith  11  missionaries,  7  missiouarics'  wives,  17 
native  helpers,  614  church -members,  a  boys* 
school,  and  a  high-school.  The  place  was  origi- 
nally a  Danish  colony,  but  as  the  climate  is  very 
trying  to  Europeans,  and  one  after  another  tbe 
Danish  missionaries  died,  the  work  progressed 
very  slowly  until  in  1843  a  Chrisliau  negro 
colony  was  transplanted  lUither  from  the  West 
Indies.  In  1830  tbe  place  was  sold  to  tbe  Eng- 
lish, aud  that  change  gave  occasion,  in  1853,  to 
some  unfortunate  dislnrbances.  But  the  place 
has  now  6,000  inhabitants,  is  the  seat  of  the 
government,  and  a  centre  of  traffic  and  com- 

Chrisllan  Faith  Society.— Secretary, 
Rev.  Henry  Baik-y.  D.D.,  West  Tarring  Rec- 
tory, Worthing.  England,— Tbe  founder  of  the 
Christian  Faith  Society  was  tbe  Honorable 
Robert  Boyle,  a  man  diatinKuished  not  only 
for  bis  extensive  learning,  and  as  being  one  of 
the  first  philosophers  ot  the  age  iu  which  he 
lived,  but  also  remarkable  for  his  zeal  and  ac- 
tivity in  promoting  tbe  cause  ot  Christianity, 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  He  was  very  influ- 
ential in  procuring  tbe  charlerof  the  East  India 
Company,  and  being  for  many  years  one  of  its 
directors,  he  made  a  proposal  (bat  some  attempt 
should  be  made  to  propagate  Christianity  in  the 
East,  and  himself  aided  in  the  commencement  of 
tbe  work  by  an  initiatory  contribution  of  JEIOO, 
to  be  added  to  as  soon  as  tbe  work  should  be 
actually  begun.  For  thirty  years  he  was  gov- 
ernor of  the  "Corporation  for  the  Propagation 
of  the  Gospel  in  New  England, "  instituted  by 
the  "Long  Pariiament"  iu  1649.  and  kept  up 
a  correspondence  with  John  Eliot  aud  other 
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mt  to  Nortli  America  by  Crom- 
well. During  his  life  he  contributed  1:300 
to  that  Society,  aud  lit  his  death  left  for  it  11 
further  sum.  lie  expended  £700  on  tbe  edition 
of  the  Irish  Bible,  which  by  his  order  was  dis- 
tributed iu  Ireland;  and  coutributed  largely  to 
the  priutiut;  of  the  Welsh  Bible,  aud  designed 
also  to  defray  tbe  e.\pcnse  of  publishing  the 
New  Teslamcut  in  tbe  Turkish  language.  The 
Turkey  Company,  however,  allowed  hiiu  to  be 
a  contributor  only  to  that  undertaking.  The 
four  Gospels  and  the  Actsof  tbe  Apostles  were 
translated  into  the  JIalay  kiuguage  iu  1677  by 
the  learned  Dr.  Hyde,  Professor  ot  (Jrit-ntal 
Languages  at  Oxford,  aud  printed  tinder  his 
supervisiou,  at  the  e.tpeuse  of  Mr.  Boyle,  and 
sent  to  the  East  to  be  distributed.  Mr.  Boylo 
also  bore  tbe  whole  cost  of  tbe  publication  of 
the  celebrated  work  ot  Grotiiis.  l)e  VerilaU 
ChrUtiitna,  into  Arabic,  and  of  its  circulation 
in  countries  where  that  language  was  spoken. 
His  life-work  was  crowned  by  the  formation, 
after  his  death,  according  to  directions  in  his 
will,  dated  July  28th,  1891,  ot  the  '■Cbristian 
faith  Society, "  as  it  la  uon  known.  The  will 
directed  that  a  certain  part  of  Mr.  Boyle's  per- 
sonal estate  should  be  laid  out  by  bis  execu- 
tors iu  charitable  purposes,  at  their  discretion; 
but  they  were  advised  to  use  the  greater  part 
for  the  "advancement  of  the  Christian  religion 
amongst  infidels."  The  executors  accordiufily 
purchased  an  estate  iu  Braffertou.  Yorkshire, 
the  income  of  which  should  be  forever  applied 
to  the  extension  of  Christianity.  From  this 
time  until  the  war  of  tbe  American  ICevoiutiou 
the  rents  of  tbe  estate  were  sent  to  William 
and  Mary  College  in  Virginia,  to  be  applied  to 
the  instruction  of  Indian  cblldren.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  tbe  war  permission  was  obtained  by 
Dr.  Porieous,  Bishop  of  London,  from  the 
Court  ot  Cbauceryto  employ  the  funds  in  some 


ot  the  Negro  Slaves  in  tbe  British  West  India 
Islands"  was  accordingly  established  by  royal 
charier.  Upou  the  abolition  ot  shivery  In  the 
British  colonies  in  1834  tbe  Society  applie<l 
for  a  new  charier,  which  whs  granted  iu  1836 
by  King  William  IV..  making  It  a  corporation 
under  the  name  ot  the  "  Society  for  Advancing 
the  Christian  Faith  Iu  tbe  Bntisb  West  India 
Islands;"  and  the  sphere  of  its  operations  baa 
since  been  extended  to  include  the  Mauritius 
and  other  islands  belonging  to  Great  Britain. 
The  grants  of  the  Society  are  repeatedly  ac- 
knowledged to  be  ot  very  great  value  by  those 
who  receive  them;  but  for  their  assislauco 
many  undertakings  could  never  have  been 
begun,  or  must  have  been  brought  to  a  close, 

Chrhllan  Rernrmcd  MUitlonarr 
Society.  Headquarters,  Leyden,  Holland.— 
Founded  in  1839;  has  missionaries  iu  Batavia 
aud  Surabaya. 

Christian  Vernarniar  Education 
Sot^lety  Tor  India.  Headquarters,  7  Adam 
Street,  Adelphi,  London.  W.  C,  England. — 
In  18,57  Great  Britain  was  deeply  moved  by 
the  alarming  intelligence  of  the  mutiny  in  India. 
A  feeling  of  pity,  not  ot  revenge,  was  aroused 
in  many  hearts,  as  it  was  believed  that  tbe  re- 
bellion against  the  Government  was  owing  to 
the  ignorance  of  Christianity.    It  was  accord- 
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ingly  resolved  to  endeavor  to  diffuse  Ihe  light 
oE  llie  Gospel  llirougliaul  tbe  Indian  Kiiipiie. 
lu  uddiliou  to  tlie  exteusioD  of  tlie  likbors  of  itie 


do"* 

IS  organized  the  Christian  Vernacular  Educa- 
tion bucleiy  for  India.  Since  that  lime  the 
Society  has  beeu  actively  employed  in  carrying 
out  the  purpose  for  vriilch  It  was  formed. 

Foreign  Work.— The  following  is  a  brief 
Eketch  of  the  operations  of  the  Society : 

1.  The  Training  of  Native  Teach ers.^One 
thousand  native  Christian  teachers  have  been 
trained  and  sent  into  the  mission  lield. 

3.  Thelnstruciion  of  the  Youug. — In  Bengal, 
where  there  is  a  large  number  of  healhen 
schools,  the  society  has  tor  mauy  years  adopted 
apian  for  bringing  the  children  under  Christian 
inHuence.  Groupsof  vilhige  schoolsare  formed 
into  circles,  each  comprising  five  or  six  schools, 
and  a  Christian  teacher  is  set  over  each  circle. 
His  work  consists  in  teaching  in  one  or  moi'e  of 
bis  schools  daily,  devoting  a  portion  of  blstime 
to  supplemeutiug  the  secular  instruction  given 
by  the  village  scbool-teanber,  and  tbe  retuaiu- 
iug  and  larger  portion  of  it  to  teaching  the 
truths  of  tbe  Christian  religion. 

3.  The  Publication  of  Christisn  Literature, — 
Fourteenmiliions  of  copies  of  1.350publicatiotis 
have  been  issued  In  tbe  chief  languages  of 
India.  These  include  books  for  children  in 
Bcbools,  young  men  in  colleges,  women  at 
home,  and  Chnstian  literature  for  native  Chris- 
tians and  the  people  generally.  The  Society's 
hooks  are  used  more  or  less  by  every  mission 


Matabei _    .  _.. 

Moffat  translated  the  New  Testament,  of  which 
the  first  part,  the  Gos]>ei  of  Luke,  was  published 
at  Cape  Town  in  1831 ;  and  ten  years  later  tbe 
whole  New  Testament  was  issued  by  tbe  Brit- 
ish and  Foreign  Bible  Society  at  London,  In 
1857  the  entire  Bible  left  tbe  press  at  London, 
A  revised  edition  of  tbe  Chuana  Bible,  prepared 
by  the  missionaries  at  Kiiruman,  was  published 
in  1877,  under  the  editorship  of  the  Rev. 
R,  Price  and  of  J.  Browu  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society.  The  Bjliish  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society  intends  to  publish  an  edition  of 
tbe  Bible  in  the  new  orthography.  In  order  to 
give  the  missionaries  time  to  come  to  au  agree- 
ment regarding  tbe  revised  orthography,  an 
edition  of  the  Bible  of  1877,  consisting  of 
10,000  copies,  was  carried  through  tbe  piess  by 
the  Rev.  J.  Mackenzie.  Up  to  aiarch  31st,  1889, 
tbe  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  disposed 
of  33,310  portions  of  the  Scriptures,  either  as  a 
whole  or  m  parts, 

Tbe  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowl- 
edge also  published  in  1885  the  Four  Gospels 
and  the  Acts  of  tbe  Apostles. 

(^eimen  veru.    John  3. 16.) 

Gone  Morlmo  o  lo  oft  fata  lehatsi  yalo,  ka  o 

Id  «a  uaea  Moroa  ona  eo  o  tsecoeQ  e.  le  esl,  gore 

Tvnfiiip  le  moHoe  eo  o  rutneUB  »o  go  ena,  a  A 

lea  aibelft,  ml  a  ne  le  botselo  jo  Im  w  UiutlelL 
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Chu  Chiu  Tsai,  a  village  in  the  Province 
of  Shantung,  140  miles  south  of  Tientsin, 
Northeast  China.  Tbe  centre  of  tbe  country 
work  of  the  Methodist  New  Connexion, 
(1887):  2  ordained  missionaries,  1  physician  and 
wife,  15  native  preachers,  31  out-stations,  5 
churches,  1,300 church  members,  lOscJiools,  110 
scholars,  and  a  fiourishing  hospital. 

Child dergliRut,  a  suburb  of  Haidarabad. 
Madras,  Mission  si  at  ion  of  the  Wesley  an 
Missionary  Society,     See  Haidarabad. 

CliuiMlicully,  a  station  of  the  C.  M.  S,  in 

tbe  Jaffna  district.  North  Ceylon,     Connected 
with  the  mission  is  a  seminary  with  199  pupils. 

Clliing-Kln^,  a  city  in  the  Province  of  Sz- 
chuen,  China,  1,400  miles  from  the  sea,  at  tbe 
juncture  of  tbe  Yangtszkiang  and  Kialing 
rivers.  This  commercial  centre,  the  largest  west 
of  I-Chang,  was  opened  to  foreign  trade  by  tbe 
latest  treaty  between  England  and  China.  A 
British  commercial  agent  is  located  here  and  a 
custom  service  established.  Mission  work  met 
with  great  difficulties  in  1886,  when  all  tbe  rea- 
dents  were  driven  out  and  their  bouses  de- 
stroyed; but  two  years  later  tbe  missionaries 
returned.  A  hospital  and  a  work  for  women 
have  been  started  and  are  doing  well.  Mission 
station  of  China  Inland  Mission;  9  missionaries, 
5  church -members, 

Cliuprah,  India,  a  town  of  Bengal,  on  the 
Ganges,  Population,  30,000.  It  Is  built  on  low 
ground  very  little  above  the  level  of  the  Ganges 
(here  only  navigable  during  the  rains),  and 
most  of  the  houses,  with  the  exception  of  tbe 
temples  and  dwellings  of  the  wealthy  native 
merchants,  are  built  of  mud,  with  tiled  roofs. 
Mission  station  of  the  GOssner  Missionary  Soci- 
ety. 

Church  or  God  of  9jorth  America, 
General  Missionary  Society.  Secretary,  J.  H. 
H.  Latchaw,  Findlay,  Oiiio.— The  General 
Missionary  Society  was  organized  in  1845. 
Foreign  work  has  not  been  undertaken  as  yet, 
but  efforts  are  being  made  lo  raise  a  Foreign 
Mission  Fund  with  which  to  carry  on  work  in 
other  countries.  Home-mission  work  is  prose- 
cuted in  17  States  and  Territories,  including 
the  Indian  Territory, 

Church  or  England  Book  Society. 
Headquarters,  11  Adam  Street,  Strand,  Lon- 
don, England. —The  object  of  the  Church  of 
England  Book  Society,  founded  in  1880,  is  to 
promote  the  circulation  of  sound  Christian  lit- 
erature in  English  or  In  foreign  languages, 
amoug  all  classes,  at  home  and  abroad.  The 
books  circulated  may  be  of  a  religious  or  secu- 
lar character,  provided  they  contain  nothing 
Inconsistent  with  evangelical  teaching,  or  an- 
lagonislic  lo   tbe   Church  of  England.     FVee 

grants  of  books,  including  hymn-books  and  the 
ook  of  Common  Prayer,  tracts,  etc.,  are  made 
to  poor  clergymen  in  the  United  Kingdom,  for 
themselves,  and  for  distribution  in  Aeir  par- 
ishes; to  missionaries,  and  to  parish  and  other 
libraries.  During  the  year  1887-88  the  Society 
made  grants  of  books,  etc.,  in  the  United 
Kingdomtothevalue  of  £3,561 17s.  Id.;  and  to 
East  Equatorial  Africa,  Sierra  Leone,  India, 
Jamaica,  Jerusalem,  etc.,  lo  the  value  of  £867 
17b,  4d,;  making  a  total  of  £3,919  14s.,  Sd. 
The  Society  makes  no  appeals  for  support,  but 
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disbui'ses  wb ate ver  comes  in  to  it  from  voluntary 
concributions. 
Church   or    England    (n     Canada. 

Domestic  and  Foreigo  Jlissiouaiy  Society. 
Secretary,  llev.  C.  H.  Slockridge,  D.D.,  Wiud- 
sor,  Nova  Scotia. — Tlie  Domestic  and  foreiijo 
Missioutiry  Society  of  tlie  C'buicliof  Buglaud 
In  Caiiiida  was  formed  in  1883.  but  has  not  as 
yet  underiakcn  direct  miasionary  wo  I.  'ts 
fuuds  having  been  sent  lo  inisaiouary  bl  hops  In 
various  places  to  assist  In  tbe  proseci  I  ou  of 
their  work.  CoalriOutioDS  have  also  been  e  t 
lo  several  Boglisb  missioDnry  societies  esjie 
ally  to  the  S.  P.  G.  Assoou  aa  tbe  Socte  ca 
depend  upon  au  adequate  yenrly  income  d  reel 
uiiiisiouitL'y  work  will  be  catered  upon  nDd 
missiouanes  will  be  seut  lo  India,  Jap  u  or 
Other  heatben  < 


Church  Ilfittiiioiiary  Soclel).  Head 
quarters.  Mission  House,  Salisbury  Squ  e 
London,  E.  0.,  England. 

History. — Among  tliose  most  influenlitil  fn 

founding  tlie  Cburch  Missionary  Society  were 
tbe  luen  who  also  led  the  "  Evangelical  Move- 
lueiit."— Newton  and  Cecil,  Ciiarles  Simeon, 
Charles  Grant,  Thomas  Scott  of  OIney,  Wilber- 
force,  Josiah  Pratt,  and  Henry  Veuu,  members 
of  the  ■' Eclectic  Society"  instituted  in  1783. 
for  the  discussion  of  religious  questions  by 
evangelical  clergymen  wLo  were  mainly  of  tbe 
Church  of  England.  From  tbese  discussions 
sprang  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  the  Idea 
of  which  was  Hrst  suggested  in  a  paper  read  by 
Charles  Simeon.  On  the  16tb  April,  1799,  six- 
teen clergymen  met  at  the  "Castle  and  Falcon." 
iu  London,  which  live  years  before  bad  wit- 
nessed theformatiou  of  the  London  Missionary 
Society,  anil  organiKwl  the  "  Society  for  Mis- 
sions to  Africa  and  tbe  East."  whose  object  was 
to  send  the  Gospel  of  Christ  to  the  heathen  nud 
3IohammcKlnn  world,  whether  within  or  with- 
out the  dominion  of  Great  Britain,  (Tbe  work 
of  the  Society  forthe  Propagatlim  of  tbe  Gospel 
being  until  1936  purely  colonial,  no  clergymen 
of  the  Church  of  England  had  as  yet  gone  to 
either  heathen  or  Mohammedan  lanas.)  In  1813, 
in  order  to  make  more  conspicuous  its  connec- 
tion with  tbe  Established  Cburch,  the  name  of 
the  Society  was  changed  to  "  The  Church  Mis- 
■sionary  Society  for  Africa  and  the  East."  now 
commonly  called  simply  The  Church  Mission- 
ary Society,  its  field  being  not  only  Africa  and 
the  Ea.sl  but  embracing  almost  every  coimtry  in 
the  world.  When  the  change  of  name  was  made 
it  was  expressly  staled  that  the  friendly  inter- 
course with  other  Protestant  societies  engaged 
in  the  same  work  of  spreading  the  Gospci  of 
Jesus  Christ  should  be  maintained,  and  Tiie 
Church  Missionary  Society  has  continued  to  be 
"remarkable  not  only  for  Ibis  brotheily  co 
operation  and  honor,  but  also  for  its  evangeli 
cai  large- bearledn ess,  Its  sound  principles  of 
method  and  its  excellent  government  and  or 
ganizatioii  at  home  and  abroad." 

Notwithstanding  its  fundamental  recogni 
tion  of  the  Episcopal  privileges  (ordination  con 
firmation,  and  consecration  of  cimrches)  and 
the  relative  supervision  ot  the  raiaaionanes  who 
should  be  sent  out,  a.  year  elapsed  before  the 
Society  received  a  "  verbal,  indirect  non  dis 
approval  on  tbe  part  of  a  bishop,  "and  for  15 
years  the  crown  bishops  withheld  their  sanct  en 
in  the  year  1815,  for  the  first  lime,  two  bishops 
took  part  in  the  Society;  23  years  later  there 
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were  among  its  members  9  bishops;  and  at  the 
present  time  il  arcbblsliopsand  99  bishops  be- 
long to  il.  For  many  years  after  its  formation 
no  clergymen  of  Ihe  (.'liurch  of  England  olfered 
Iheir  services  to  Ibe  Societj-.  and  the  only  mis- 
sionaries who  could  Lie  obtained  were  Oenunu 
Lutherans  who  had  been  educated  at  the  mis- 
shin  institutions  of  Berlin  and  Basle.* 
Ill  1815  tbe  Mission  Seminary  at  Islington 
an  u  ed  u  I  In  he  same  year  ihe  Rev. 
Mr  J  n  toftb  Ch  rcb  of  England  offered 
h  s  s  V  ces  o  he  hoc  ety.  The  number  ot 
u  ion  es  le  ou  I  j  lie  Society  now  ex- 
cee  I  1  20U  u  ore  ban  500  of  whom  were 
rainel  a  Is!  ngtou      b  le  over  220  were  Uni- 

Ih  mo  mjornn  ntencj' for  raising  funds 
s  b  I  f  he  Lo  1  Anso  ttions,  which  number 
a  K>  t  d  00  nn  I  en  over  the  United  King- 
do  In  onenaj  o  another  Ihe  Society  is 
a  I  I'O'''*^  It  about  o4)0  (larishes:  7.500  ser- 
ns  re  preached,  and  3,000  meetings  held 
annually  for  its  benefit. 

Organization  and  ConetitutioH.  — 
The  Society  is  conducted  by  a  Patron,  nlways 
a  member  ot  the  Koyal  Family;  a  Vice-Pnlron, 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbiirj';  n  President, 
who  must  be  a  layman;  Vice-President,  usu- 
allj-  clerical;  n  Committee  and  such  olHcers  as 
may  be  deemed  necessary, — all  being  members 
of  the  Church  of  England  or  Ireland.  The 
Committee  consists  of  ^  laymen  and  of  all  the 
clergymen  who  have  been  for  at  least  one  year 
members  of  the  Society.  Ot  the  34  lay  mem- 
beiii,  18  are  reappointed  each  jear  from  the 
e\isting Committee,  the  rest beingelecied from 
the  General  Body  of  tbe  Society. 

The  commitlce  appoints  sub-committees  of 
Patronage  (or  nominations),  of  Ftiiids,  of  Cor- 
res])oudence,  of  Finance,  and  Estimates.  Tbe 
Foreign  work  is  in  general  directed  by  the 
Committee  of  Correspondence,  who  elect  from 
among  themselves  a  clerical  sub-committee  for 
the  examination  of  missionary  candidates.  Tbe 
Committee  deals  with  the  rejiorts  of  the  sul>- 
committees,  decides  on  countries  where  mis- 
sions shall  be  carried  on,  and  superintends  and 
contiulstheaffairsof  the  Society  In  general,  ap- 
pointing such  olticers  and  assistants  as  may  be 
necessary;  its  meetings  are  held  once  a  month 
oroftener;  the  Patron.  Vice  Patron,  President, 
Vice-Preaidenls,  Treasurer  and  Secretaries,  at 
least  one  of  whom  must  be  a  layman,  being- con- 
sidered ex-o^iU  members  of  all  committees. 
Five  members  are  necessary  to  form  a  (juorura 
of  tbe  Committee;  three  form  a  quorum  of  th; 
sub-commit  Ices.  An  annua!  meeting  of  all 
members  of  the  Society  is  held  in  May,  when 
the  proceedings  of  the  foregoing  year  are  re- 
ported the  accounts  presented,  and  a  Treasurer 
and  Committee  chosen. 

Candidates  for  tlie  missionary  oflice  are  cx- 
amintdliylhe  Commiltee.of  Correspondence, 
and  if  being  found  properly  qualified  they  are 
accepted  by  the  Commiitee,  they  receive  such 

*  In  :s<H,  Henry  Martm,  iafluenced  hy  Carey'a  work, 
waf  Incommunlcattonwlth  the  Church  Missionary  8<>- 
clety  tliroiiih  Clurles  Blmeoo,  with  a  view  t«  tsoiag  as 
a  inlnnl  >ntuT  to  India;  batoirlnjr  lo  the  policy  or  tlie 
Ea>t  India  Campany  this  plan  could  not  be  carried  out, 
and  Hartyn  accepted  Instvad  a  chaplaincy  In  that  Com- 
puny  Although  therefore  nererteehnically  amlsslon- 
arv  he  was  in  (apttheflrstclergjmanot  Ihe  Church  o( 
Fneland  to  offer  to  go  to  the  heathen,  and  tiie  maglo 
o(  his  name  has  bean  a  mighty  InButnce  since  tosUr  Up 
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iostruction  aod  preparation  for  their  further 
employment  as  ilie  Coinmillee  of  Correspond- 
euce  maj  1udg«  txpedieni.  Each  candidate 
must  consider  himself  ready  to  go  to  any  part 
' '  the  Committee 


Each  candidate     meat 


of  Ibe  world _„   ...    ._.   

shall  decide;  and,  wheii  duly  prepared  and 
finally  approved  for  missionary  work,  must  be 
willjug  to  go  out  either  ordaiued  or  uuordaiued, 
at  the  discretiou  of  the  Committee.  Under 
the  authority  of  the  law  of  Eugland.  Ibe  Bisb- 
ops  of  the  Established  Church  ordain  and  scud 
forth  (ecclewastically  speaking)  the  Society 
missionaries,  and  in  the  event  of  their  being 
appointed  by  the  Committee  lo  labor  at  stations 
witbiu  the  jurisdiction  of  a  bishop  of  the 
Church  of  England  abroad,  it  is  tbe  practice  of 
the  Society  to  apply  to  the  bisbop  for  liceuses, 
in  which  are  specilied  the  districts  to  which 
tbe  missionaries  have  been  assigned.  This  is 
done  upon  the' understanding  that  licenses  'will 
neither  be  refused  nor.  when  granted,  be  with- 
drawn from  tbe  missionaries  during  their  con. 
ncctiun  with  the  Society,  except  for  some  as- 
signed legal  cause.  All  questions  relating  to 
matters  of  ecclesiastical  order  and  discipline, 
resDectinji:  which  differences  may  arise  between 
a  bishop  of  the  Church  of  England  abroad  and 
the  Committee,  are  referred  for  decision  to  the 
archbishops  and  bishops  of  the  Provinces  of 
Canterbury  and  York.  In  consequence  of  the 
difticuliies  which  ritualistic  colonial  bishops 
throw  in  the  way  of  tbe  Society's  work,  it  is 
more  and  more  constrained  to  have  special 
missioonry  bisbops  consecrated  wberever  it  is 
possible. 


tbe  plan  of  allowing 
home  land  on  furlough  at  intervals  of  six  or 
eight  years;  and  after  having  labored  in  tbe 
cause  of  Ibe  Society  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
CoDimittee  until  ^e  or  inUrmity  prevents 
further  exertion,  provision  Is  made  to  render 
their  declining  days  comfortable.  The  Commit- 
tee has  also  In  its  power  to  assist  In  particular 
cases  the  dependent  relatives  of  those  missiona- 
ries who,  by  devoting  themselves  to  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Society,  are  prevented  from  contrib- 
uting to  their  support. 

X>evfiop  ment  ofMissi  ons,— The  Church 
Missionary  Society,  looking  upon  Africa  as 
"one  universal  den  of  desolation,  misery,  and 
crime,"  and  commiserating  the  people,  and 
more  particularly  the  negro  race,  on  account 
of  the  cruel  wrongs  which  the  slave-trade 
bas  inflicted  upon  them,  selected  Its  western 
coast,  the  seat  of  operation  of  Christian  slave- 
dealers  libe  slave-trade  of  the  eastern  coast 
b  carried  on  by  Mohammedans),  as  its  first  field 
of  missionary  enterprise:  and  the  Suso  country 
being  a  centre  of  this  tralHc,  was  chosen  for 
the  opening  of  the  first  mission  in  1604,  which 
led  In  1843  to  a  missionary  settlement  in  the 
Biilloni  country,  and  in  1816  lo  the  uudertak- 
ini;  of  systematic  missionary  work  at  Siena 
Leone.  In  1888,  some  freed  slaves  having 
beard  the  Gospel  at  Sierra  Leone  and  about 
to  return  to  their  native  country,  Yoruba  (for- 
merly called  the  Slave  Coast),  petitioned  that  a 
missionary  might  be  sent  with  them;  this  peti- 
tion was  the  origin  of  the  Yoruba  Mission.  In 
1851  Lord  Palmerston,  then  Foreign  Secre- 
tary, dealt  a  final  blow  at  the  sea-gomg  traffic 
by  stopping  the  export  of  slaves  at  Lngos.  'A 
treaty  was  signed  by  Akitoyo,  the  king  of  tbe 
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Lagos,  who  placed  himself  under  British  pro- 
tection, and  immediately  after  the  eslabiisb- 
ment  of  the  protectorate  the  Church  Missionary 
Society  began  its  mission  at  Lagos.  In  1841 
the  celebrated  "Ni^r  Expedition"  was  under- 
taken by  the  British  Government,  and  the 
Church  Missionary  Society  obtained  permission 
for  two  of  its  agents  to  accompany  tbe  parly 
for  the  purpose  of  Inquiring  into  any  openings 
for  missionary  work  which  tbe  great  river 
might  presetil.  This  first  expedition  closed  in 
sori-OH*  and  disappointment;  but  twelve  years 
later  a  second  attempt  was  made  to  explore 
tbe  river;  the  chiefs  and  people  were  found 
ready  to  receive  the  Gospel;  and  upon  the  third 
expedition,  sent  out  by  Lord  Palmerston  in 
1857,  tbe  Niger  Mission  of  tbe  Church  Mission- 
ary Society  was  commenced.  Africa  was  also 
the  starting-point  of  the  Society's  work  In  "the 
East,"  which  was  first  attempted  in  1819,  when 
tbe  Rev.  W.  Jowetl  was  sent  to  Egj'pt  to  confer 
with  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  of  tbe  ancient 
Coptic  Church.  As  a  result  of  this  and  subse- 
quent visits,  five  missionaries  were  sent  by  the 
Society  to  Egypt.  The  finding  of  a  manu- 
script translation  of  the  Bible  in  Ambaric,  Ibe 
vernacular  language  of  Abyssinia,  by  Mr. 
Jowett,  led  to  the  founding  of  Ihe  Abyssinia 
Mission  in  18S0,  from  which  country  all  the 
missionaries  were  expelled  in  1838  through  the 
influence  of  two  French  Romish  priests.  One 
of  these  missionaries,  John  Ludwlg  Krapf,while 
spending  three  years  in  Sboa,  south  of  Abys- 
sinia, became  much  interested  in  the  great 
Gallanatiou,  iuhabiling  a  vast  extent  of  terri- 
tory reaching  nearly  to  Mombasa;  and  when 
excluded  from  Shoa  in  1843  by  Romish  InUu- 
euce,  to  reach  tiiem  sailed  down  the  coast  and 
founded  what  became  the  East  Africa  Mission. 
Krapf's  and  Rebmanu's  remarkable  discoveries 
gave  a  great  impetus  to  tbe  exploration  of  Africa 
from  the  east,  and  their  accounts  of  a  "great 
inland  sea,"  of  which  they  heard  from  the  na- 
tives, attracted  Speke  and  Burton,  Grant,  Sir 
S.  Baker,  and  other  celebrated  travellers,  and 
led  to  the  discovery  of  LakesTanganylkaand 
Victoria  Nyanza,  and  of  Uganda.  inNovem- 
ber,  1875,  appeared  Stanley  s  famous  letter  in 
the  Loudon  "  Daily  Telegraph."  describing  his 
intercourse  with  King  Altesa.  and  cballenglng 
Christendom  to  send  missionaries  to  Uganda; 
and  in  June,  1876,  the  Church  Missionary  So- 
ciety sent  out  a  well-equipped  party  to  open  a 
mission  on  Victoria  Nyanza. 

The  mission  to  Eej-pt,  resulting  after  many 
years  in  the  establishment  of  the  East  Africa 
Mission,  was  also  the  foundation  of  tbe  Medi- 
terranean Mission.  The  founders  of  the  Church 
Missionary  Society  were  most  desirous  to  send 
back  to  the  sacred  lands  of  the  East  a  pure 
gospel,  and  the  vciy  first  English  clergyman 
who  offered  himself  in  1815  to  the  Society 
was  appointed  to  commence  the  Mediterranean 
Blission,  the  attention  of  the  Committee  having 
been  specially  drawn  to  Ibe  Levant  by  Claudius 
Buchanan  in  1811.  This  mission  included  the 
■work  at  Malta,  Coustautiuople.  Greece,  Siuyma, 
Arabia,  and  Palestine,  Of  these  all  but  Pales- 
tine were  relinquished,  Constantinople  being 
reoccupied  in  1858  and  again  given  up  in  1880. 
A  plan  for  a  ■'  Church  Mission  to  India"  W'as 
formed  in  1T88  by  David  Brown,  chaplain  for 
the  East  India  Company,  who  wlih  Claudius 
Buchnnan,  Henry  Mariyn,  Daniel  Corrie.  and 
Thomas  Tbomason,  did  so  much  for  India. 
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Mr.  Chas.  Simton  of  Cambridge  wns  coasulted 
iu  rtgitrd  to  ciirryiug  om  rhis  pliio;  uoiUiug 
come  of  tbe  project  tlicu.  l>u[  the  correspond- 
ence suggested  to  SimeoQ  a  larger  scheme.  BU<1 
ashi«  beeu  said,  itwasapaperof  his  which  led 
to  the  formation  of  tlie  Church  Missionary  So- 
ciety. Owing  lo  ctiuses  before  iiieiilioneil, 
India  was  nol  opeu  tu  miasiouiLTf  elfort  uutil 
1813,  when  the  East  India  Com|iany's  charter 
wa>  renewed,  and,  b3r  the  determined  effortsof 
Wilbevforce,  was  passed  witli  what  were  called 
"  the  piona  clauses,"  relating  to  the  iniroducliou 
of  religious  knowledge  iu  India.  The  list  of 
missionary  societies  which  enlcred  this  country 
within  the  next  twenty  years  is  a  long  one;  but 
the  laborers  were  few,  thecftoris  tentalive,  and 
except  in  a  few  cases,  the  progress  wa»  slow. 
The  commencement  of  the  work  of  the  Church 
Missionary  Society,  now  extending  throughout 
the  lengtli  and  breadth  o(  India,  was  made  al 
Madras  iu  1814.  The  Persian  ilissiou,  as  will 
be  seen  farther  on,  was  In  reality  an  outgrowth 
of  the  Indian  wurk, as  was  also  the  Mission  to 
JIauriiius.  Ceylon  was  entered  in  1817.  Three 
years  earlier,  the  mission  to  the  Maoris  of  New 
Zealand,  which  haa  met  with  such  marvellous 
success,  had  been  undertaken  by  the  Society  at 
the  invitation  of  Samuel  Marsden,  chaplain  in 
New  SouthWales.  Iu  1822  the  great  field  of  Brit- 
ish North  America  was  added  to  those  already 
claiming  the  Society's  interest,  and  when  China 
was  rendered  accessible  by  the  Trealy  of  Nau- 
king  <1842)  the  Church  Missionary  Society  im- 
mediately sent  its  representatives  to  carry  the 
Gospel  1  hither.  In  1868,  just  after  the  wonder- 
ful revolution  in  Japan  which  restored  power 
to  the  Mikado,  the  first  Church  Missionary  So- 
ciety misatonariea  landed  at  Nagasaki.  The 
latest  extension  of  the  Society's  work  is  In  the 
Arabian  .Mission,  commenced  in  1885.  In  ad- 
dition to  those  above  mentioned,  other  missions 
have  been  undertaken  by  the  Society,  but  hav- 
ing developed  Into  self-supporting  churches 
or  been  relinqidshcd  for  other  reasons,  are  not 
now  upon  its  list. 

Statement  of  Missions.  —  I.  West 
Africa.  — The  Church  -Missionary  Society 
commenced  its  labors  in  West  Africa,  where 
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slavc-triule  revived,  and  tit  the  instigation  of 
the  slave- deal  era  the  mission  buildings  were 
destroyed  by  flro.  On  all  sides  the  opposition 
become  so  fonuidabib  tliat  the  missionaries 
were  compelled  to  withdniw  from  the  settle- 
ments Ihcy  had  formed,  and  to  lake  refuge  iu 
Sierra  Leouc,  The  I'ongas  Mission  was  never 
resumed  by  the  Church  Slissiounry  Society, 
wider  oiwnings  having  presented  thcmselvca 
elsewhere;  tliu  Bullom  3Iisstou niis,  however, 
rosumeil  In  ISOl,  and  In  1875  was  transferred  to 
the  Sierra  Leone  Native  Church,  which  still 
carries  it  oil,  and  which  hna  also  tn  its  care  the 
missions  founded  by  the  Cliiirch  Missionary 
Society  in  IGGo,  In  Sherbro  and  the  neighbor- 
ing Mcndi  districts  lo  the  south.  In  1840  the 
Society  began  a  mission  to  the  Temne  for 
Tirnueh)  people,  occupying  for  that  purpose 
Port  Lokkoh,  a  place  of  some  iniiiortauce  up 
the  Sierra  Leone  River,  on  the  caravan  route 
to  the  far  iuterior.  The  Ecv.  C.  F.  Bchlenker 
resided  there  for  ten  years,  aud  did  a  remark- 
able linguistic  work;  "but  the  mission  Lad  then 
lo  be  closed  owing  to  ilohjimmedan  hostility. 
Subsequently  a  negro  clergyman  from  Jamai- 
ca, the  Rev,  T.  Wiltshire,  labored  onaong  the 
Temne  at  Magbele  in  Quiah;  but  In  1860  his 
house  was  plundered,  and  he  had  to  fly  for  his 
life.  The  work  in  Quiah  was  resumed  three 
years  later  at  other  places,  aud  is  now  coutm- 
ued  by  the  Sierra  Leone  Church,  Port  Lok 
koh  was  reoccupicd  as  an  oulpost  by  the 
Society  in  1875,  and  the  Go5i>el  Is  patiently 
preached  to  the  Temnes,  heathen  and  3Iobam 
medan,  aud  to  the  Sierra  Leone  native  traders 
settled  there. 

Sierra  Leone. — It  was  not  until  1816  that  the 
Church  Missionary  Society  undertook  8jsit.m 
atic  missionary  work  at  Sierra  Leone,  but  as  has 
been  shown,  the  colony  served  as  a  base  fur 
the  Susu  and  Bullom  missions,  and  one  of  the 
missionaries  usually  acted  as  colonial  chaplain. 
In  1813-14  the  English  Government  was  in 
negotiation  with  both  the  Cliurch  Missionary 


Moravians,  and  by  the  Baptist,  Glasgow,  Scot- 
tish, and  London  Missionary  Societies.  All  of 
these  missions  had  to  be  given  up,  and  none  of 
the  missionaries  remained  in  the  field  when  the 
work  was  undertaken  by  the  Church  Mission- 
ary Society.  The  very  first  work  done  by  the 
Committee  bad  been  the  preparation  and  print- 
ing in  the  Susu  language  of  a  Grammar,  Vocab- 
ulary, Spelling-book,  three  simple  catechisms, 
and  the  Churcn  Catechism,  The  Church  Mis- 
sionary Society  employed  for  this  work  an 
agent  of  the  Glasgow  Missionary  Society  who 
bad  been  in  West  Africa,  Armed  wiili  these, 
the  first  missionaries  entered  on  their  labors  for 
the  Susu  people  on  the  Rio-Pongas  in  1804;  the 
Susu  Mission  was  not,  however,  actually  set  on 
foot  until  1808.  A  few  years  later  a  mi^ionary 
settlement  was  opened  at  Yongro,  opposite 
Sierra  Leone,  for  theBuilom  tribe,  by  Nylander, 
a  devoted  missionary  who  for  19  years  faith- 
fully labored  for  Africa  and  died  there  in  1835, 
without  having  once  returned  home.  In  1815 
a  settlement  called  Gambler  (for  Lord  Gam- 
bier,  then  President  of  the  Sociely)  was  opened 
about  70  miles  north  of  Sierra  Leone.  These 
pioneering  efforts  were  carried  on  under  the 


.  ._,  and  in  the  latter  year  the  "  Christian  In- 
stitution" was  foundcil  ou  Leicester  Mountain. 
But  in  181tt.  when  26  missionaries  and  their 
wives  had  gone  to  Africa,  and  when  15  out  of 
the  36  were  dead;  when  the  Susn  and  Bullom 
luissions  were  tjeing  carried  on  in  constant  dif- 
ficulty and  ilanger  owing  to  the  hostility  of  the 
natives,— the  Church  Slissionary  Society  Com- 
mittee  sent  one  of  their  own  liody,  the  Rev. 
Edward  Bickersteth,  to  inquire  on  the  spot  Into 
the  position  aud  prospects  of  the  work.  He 
visited  the  Rio-Pungas  and  bapiizcd  the  first 
six  African  converts  to  Christianity;  but  bis 
miiin  work  was  the  formation,  in  consultation 
with  the  Governor  of  Sierra  Leone,  of  plans  for 
the  systematic  division  <)f  the  colony  ftito  par- 
ishea,  and  the  provision  of  churches  and 
schools,  the  Sociely  to  supply  missionaries  and 
schoolmasters,  and  the  Government  to  defray 
part  of  the  cost  of  Insiniction  for  the  liberated 
slaves.  Upon  Sierra  Leone,  therefore,  the  mis- 
sionary force  was  now  concentrated,  and  by  the 
labors  of  Butsclier,  Nylander,  Wilbelm,  Din- 
ing, W.  A.  B.  Johnson,  and  others,  thousands 
of  the  liberated  slaves  were  brought  under 
Christian  instruction,  and  within  three  years 
a  marked  change  came  over  the  whole  colony. 
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Ml-.  Joliiisou  cDtertd  ou  iiis  work  in  June,  1816, 
auci  OH  tile  Hth wrote;  "If  ever  I  liave  seeu 
wrctclitduess,  it  bus  been  to-day.  Tliese  poor 
(lepvuved  people  mny  be  Indeed  cftlled  llie  off- 
scourinjr  of  AfricH.  But  wlio  knows  whellier 
tlie  Lora  will  uot  make  His  converting  ^ower 
kuowu  among  them,  Willi  Him  Qotlimg  is 
impossible."  Uig  first  congregation  consisled 
of  nine  persons.  Tlitee  j^ears  afterwards  the 
average  number  of  worshippers  ut  Regent  whs 
1,300  on  Sunday  and  500  at  daily  prayers;  and 
SCO  scholars  of^  all  ages  were  at  scliool.  In 
1819,  when  lie  left  for  a  short  visit  to  England, 
hundreds  of  the  poor  people  followed  him  live 
miles  to  Sierra  Leone,  and  bade  him  a  tearful 
farewell.  He  returned  the  following  year  and 
continued  liis  work,  but  died  of  yellow-fever 
in  1833.  liis  name,  like  tliose  of  his  brethren, 
was  taken  by  mimy  of  the  baptized  ex-slaves, 
and  among  the  present  African  Johnsons  are 
some  of  the  ablest  of  the  race.  Seasons  of  se- 
vere trial  and  disappointment  followed,  and 
Sierra  Leone  again  and  again  justified  its  iille 
of  "the  white  man's  grave,"  By  the  begin- 
ning of  1828.  twenty.two  years  after  the  lirst 
party  sailed  for  West  Africa,  only  14  (mission- 
aries, school  musters,  and  I  heir  wives)  re- 
mained out  of  79  who  had  been  sent  out. 
This  great  mortality  among  the  European  mis- 
sionaries proved  the  necessity  and  value  of  a 
native  agency,  and  in  18S7  Fourah  Bay  College 
was  slarleti.  The  tirst  name  on  the  roll  was 
Samuel  Crowther.  who  had  been  brought  from 
Sierra  Leone  four  years  before  as  a  freed 
slave-boy,  had  been  baptized  December  11th, 
1825,  and  admitted  to  holy  orders  June,  1843. 
In  the  47  years  that  have  since  elapsed  atmut 
80  African  clergymen  have  been  ordained,  50  of 
whom  passed  through  Fourah  Bay  College. 
The  Grammar  School  and  the  Annie  WnWi 
Memorial  School,  both  important  educational 
institutions,  were  established  in  1845 

In  1817  liie  Rev.  Dr.  S.  W.  Koelle  was  sent 
to  Sierra  Leone  and  dtiring  the  six  jears  of  his 
residence  there  compiled  a  remarkable  worK 
"Polyglolta  Africaua,"  containing  brief  com 
parative  vocabidaries  of  no  leas  than  300  !au 


fact  that  representatives  of  so  many  different 
tribes  of  the  interior  had  collected  at  this  point 
was  regarded  by  the  missionaries  as  a  provi 
dential  arrangement  for  the  supply  of  laborers 
for  ilie  eviingelizailon  of  Africa.  The  reduc- 
tion of  tiiedlBerent  languages  to  writing,  which 
had  been  begim  In  1829.  was  continued  with 
renewed  vigor;  and  as  In  Asia,  America,  and 
Australasia,  so  in  Africa,  the  great  propagan- 
dists  of  linguistic  knowledge  have  been  the 
misdonariesof  Clirlst's  kingdom.  The  linguis- 
tic work  accomplished  by  tlie  missionaries  of 
the  Cliurch  MisMonary  Society  in  West  Africa 
includes,  in  addition  to  the  Susu  books  already 
mentioned,  a  Grammar.  Vocabulary,  and  por- 
tions of  the  New  Testament  in  Bulfom;  Gram- 
mar and  Dictionary,  New  Testament.  Prayer- 
book,  Bible  stories  etc.,  in  Terane;  Grammar 
and  Vocabularies  in  Vei  and  Bornu  (Kanuri); 
together  with  similar  works  in  Mend&,  Hausa. 
Fiilah,  Yoruba,  the  many  languages  of  the 
Niger,  etc.,  etc. 

At  the  cioseof  1848,  Captain  Forbes,oftheEnE- 
lish  ship  "Bonetla."  informed  the  missionaries 
that  near  Cape  Mount  he  had  met  wilh  indi- 
viduals of  an  African  tribe  which  poaaessed  a 


written  language,  and  that  he  had  brought 
vith  him  some  of  Iheir  books  and  a  man  who 
louid  read  ihem.     A  lively  interest  vtas  created 


had  been  committed  to  writing,  and  in  the 
hope  that  this  discovery  might  be  of  use  in 
spreading  the  Gospel,  Air.  Koelle  was  sent  at 
once  to  visit  the  tribe.  A  journey  of  four 
mouilis  brought  him  to  his  deslluation.  where 
he  found  that  the  art  of  writing  was  of  recent 
invention,  and  confined  lo  the  single  tribe  of 
Vei,  on  the  coast.  Thewritir  '  '^  " '  '  ' 
300  characters  n 


t.  The  writing  is  syllabic,  about 
rs  representing  all  the  syllables  in 
the  language.     The  inventor  was  found  to  be  a 


if  great  intelligence  and  deep  reiiglov 
feeling,  who  had  learned  the  Roman  alphabet 
from  an  American  missionary  when  a  child; 
he  told  Mr,  Koelle  that  some  years  before  he 
had  had  a  dream  which  had  given  him  an  im- 
pulse to  express  his  language  in  writing,  and 
with  wme  assistance  from  bis  companions  he 
had  invented  the  characters  and  procured, 
through  the  favor  of  the  chief  ot  his  tribe,  the 
means  of  establishing  scliools  and  teaching  the 
people.  War  soon  afterwards  broke  out  and 
the  people  were  dispersed,  not,  however,  before 
the  greater  number  of  tliem  had  learned  to 
read;  they  had  quite  a  number  of  books  on 
various  subjects,  but  the  religion  taught  in 
them  was  mainly  Mohammedan.  Upon  re- 
ceiving Mr.  Koelle' s  report,  the  local  com- 
mittee at  Sierra  Leone  determined  to  establish  a 
mission  among  the  Vei  tribe  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  diocese  of  Sierra  Leone  was  established 
in  1853.  chiefly  at  the  instance  of  the  Church 
Missionary  Society;  the  bishop.  Rev.  O.  E, 
Vidal.  who  bad  devoted  rare  linguistic  talent  to 
the  study  of  the  Yoruba  and  other  African 
languages  died  two  years  after  his  consecra- 
tion while  returning  from  a  visit  lo  Yoruiia. 
In  1855  he  was  succeeded  by  Bishop  Weeks, 
foi  many  years  a  missionary  of  the  Church 
Blissionary  Society  in  Sierra  Leone,  who  con- 
tracted fever  in  the  Yoruba  country  and  died 
eaily  in  the  jear  1857.  The  next  bishop.  Dr. 
Bowen  who  had  been  a  Church  Missionary 
Societ)  missionary  in  Palestine,  likewise  fell  a 
victim  to  the  climate,  dying  in  1859,  Thus  in 
seven  years  three  bishops  had  gone  out,  and  the 
bonis  of  all  three  lay  in  Kissey  churchyard, 

which  Biihop  Vidal  had  said  in  1853.  "  is  a 
silent  but  eloquent  witness  to  the  kind  of 
scliooling  which  the  missionary  for  Africa  re- 
quires." Since  1860  there  liave  been  three 
bishops,  and  the  Church  in  Sierra  Leone  owes 
much  to  each  of  the  six  episcopates.  Verv 
early  iu  the  history  of  the  mission  the  Church 
Missionary  Society's  Committee  foresaw  that 
the  time  would  come  when  the  Native  Church 
must  learn  to  be  ■'  self  governing,  self-support- 
ing, and  self-eitending,"and the convertfl from 
the  first  have  been  trained  with  this  end  in 
view,  and  have  been  expected  lo  support  their 
own  church  ordinances  by  a  system  of  weekly 
class  payments;  this  habit,  perpetuated  to  the 
present  day,  now  gives  the  Sierra  Leone 
Church  £900  a  year.  In  1840  the  native 
Christians  voluntarily  eslablished  a  Church 
Missionary  Auxiliary,  which  In  its  first  year 
sen!  home  to  the  Society  £89,  and  from  1845- 
1874  remitted  £7.000.  while  at  the  same  lime 
they  undertook  the  cost  of  elementary  schools 
in  the  various  parishes.  In  1882  the  Church 
was  formally  organized  on  a  footing  ladepen- 
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dent  of  the  Sociely,  and  passed  "fromanii-;- 
slonary  state  iuio  u  sedled  ecL'Icsiasticul  esiub- 
lishment,  uuder  tlie  imiucdiiite  su[>vriuleudeuce 
of  the  bislnip."  Tetmatlvepnslors  were  ill  ouce 
transrerred,  and  nil  the  oibiTs  snbsciiueutly. 
"  Self-governing '"  oiid  "selt-sujiporilug."  tue 
Sierm  Leone  Las  also  becuuie  "  self -ex  tea  d- 
iag;"  as  lins  beeii  stated,  several  of  (he  West 
African  Jlissious  of  tlie  Chiircb  Jlissiouary 
Society  are  now  supported  by  the  "  Sierra 
Leone  Church  Misslous,"  u  Society  established 
In  1875.  ludividual  members  of  the  church 
show  great  liberality:  iulSSSu  new  church  w!is 
opened  on  Tasso  Island,  n'hich  had  beeu  built 
al  the  sole  cost  of  an  African  geulleman,  nud 
ID  the  same  year  the  Icadiiig  bookseller  at 
Freetown,  also  au  African,  invested  £1,000  for 
the  bcuefit  ot  the  pastoral,  edueatioual,  and 
missionary  work  of  the  church;  and  ihiswheD, 
only  TO  years  agi>.  Sierra  LeoDc  was  a  healheii 
laud,  and  its  pooj'  people  most  miserable  autl 
taost  vile. 

Duriug  the  present  year  (1890)  the  Rev.  J. 
A.  Selwyn  has  hekl  special  mission  services  for 
the  uplifting  and  (inickeuiiig  of  the  spiritual 
life  of  the  Sierra  Leoue  Church.  "The  services 
commenced  in  Sierra  Leoue,  February  16th, 
with  a  three  days'  mission  to  the  students  of  ilie 
Fourah  Bay  College,  and  ou  February  19th 
.n=,si.i  „^..,....og^gr,jQ(,m,Qem.ej  j^  )ij„  Cathe- 
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ral,  which  were  continued  during  the  follow- 
lOB  twelve  days.  Then  the  parishes  of  Kissey, 
Wellingtou,  Waterloo,  Hastings,  Beuguema, 
Kegeni,  and  Kissey  Koad  were  visited;  and 
^services  al  Slierbro,  from  April  10th  to  14th, 
concluded  a  mission  which  tlie  bishop  believes 
will  be  a  turuing-poiut  in  the  spiritual  history 
■of  ihe  Church." 

Yorubii. — The  Toruba  people,  under  which 
term  are  included  the  Yoruba  prO|ier  and  all 
Ihe  Yoruba  tribes  now  knowu  by  other  names, 
Egba,  Oudo.  Ife,  etc.,  number  upwards  of 
3,000,000,  There  are  many  traditions  regard- 
ing their  origin,  one  of  them  making  Ife  the 
cradle,  not  only  of  this  nation,  but  of  the  whole 
human  race,  and  It  is  to  tliis  day  regarded  as  a 
place  of  the  greatest  sanctity  by  all  the  Yoruba 
tribes.  Another  tradition  ascribes  their  origin 
to  the  "  remnant  ot  the  children  of  Canaan 
■who  were  of  the  tribe  of  Nimrod."  They  have 
suffered  more  than  any  other  nation  from  the 
West  African  slave-trade;  their  seaboard  was 
formerly  called  "The  Slave  Coast,"  and  the 
■whole  country  inland  was  devastated,  300 
towns  in  the  Egba  district  alone  having  been 
destroyed  within  fifty  years.  About  1835  the 
scattered  Eglms  began  to  gather  together  again. 
The  refugees  from  153  ruined  towns  combined 
for  mutual  protection,  and  around  a  rock  300 
feet  high  there  sprang  up  a  great  city,  four 
miles  in  diameter  wllhm  Ihe  walla,  and  peopled 
with  100,000  souls,  to  which  lliey  gave  Ihe 
name  of  Abeokuta,  or  Understone.  It  stands 
on  liie  river  Ogun,  70  miles  from  the  coast. 
Meanwhile  large  numbers  of  Egba  slaves  had 
been  rescued  by  British  ships,  and  like  others 
had  been  taken  lo  Sierra  Leone;  about  the  year 
18;i8  some  of  (hem  began  to  make  their  way 
liack  to  their  native  laud.  The  first  to  go  were 
i<lolaters,  and  they  went  avowedly  lo  gel  away 
from  their  Christian  neighbors ;  but  several  ot 
the  latter  soon  followed,  nho  petitioned  that  a 
missionary  might  be  sent  lo  minister  among 
Utem :  this  petition,  s^  has  beea  stated,  was  the 
origin  of  the  Yoruba  Mission. 
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In  1843,  Sir.  Henry  Townsend  paid  a  prelim- 
inary visit  to  Abeokuta,  was  wamiiy  received 
by  the  principal  chief,  and  returned  to  Sierra 
Leone  and  to  England  with  a  most  favorable 
report ;  and  he  and  Mr.  GoUmer,  wiih  Siiinuel 
Crowther  (a  native  of  Yoruba),  were  commis- 
sioned to  begin  the  new  mission.  In  December, 
1844,  the  missionary  party  sailed  from  Sierra 
Leone,  reaching  Uadagry  in  January,  1845;  the 
disturbed  stale  of  the  country  caused  their 
detention  at  this  place  for  18  months,  during 
which  lime  efforts  were  made  for  the  good  of 
tlic  Badagry  peojile.  At  length  in  a  remark-, 
able  manner  tlie  way  was  opened  lo  Abeokuta. 
A  notorious  slave-dealer  at  I'ortoNovo,  tindiug 
his  tratUc  iu  human  Hesh  much  impeded  by 
the  tribal  M-ars,  sent  au  embassy  with  £300 
worlli  ot  presents  to  the  Abeokuta  chiefs,  ask- 
ing them  to  open  liie  road,  and  promising  lo 
sup])ly  the  best  clolli,  tobacco,  and  rum  iu  ex- 
change for  slave.s.  Bui  wiih  this  embassy  the 
missionaries  comrived  to  send  a  Irustv  mes- 
senger to  Sagbua.  'I'lie  slave-dealer's  bah  took, 
the  road  was  opened,  and  a  letter  from  Sngbua 
Invited  Ihe  "while  men"  to  come  up  imniedi- 
nlel)-.  Thus  the  sUive-dealet  cleared  the  way 
for  the  gospel  of  liberty ;  and  iu  August,  1846, 
Townsend  and  Crowther  entered  Abeokuta, 
amid  the  heartiest  manifesiaiious  of  welcome, 
not  only  from  the  Chrislian  Sierni  Leoue  people 
already  settled  there,  but  from  the  population 
generally,  and  iiarlicularly  from  Sagbua.  Iu 
1S48  the  Egba  chiefs  sent  a  letter  to  Ihe  Queen 
of  England,  thanking  her  for  having  rescued  so 
many  of  their  countrymen  from  slavery,  and 
begging  that  further  measures  might  be  taken 
to  put  auend  to  the  stavc-lrade,ana  to  introduce 
Yoruba  lo  lawful  commerce.  The  work  of  the 
missiouarica  was  gratefully  S[)uken  of.    The 

giiceu's  reply,  togetiier  with  two  splendid 
[bias,  English  and  Arabic,  and  a  steel  com- 
niill  from  Prince  Albert,  was  delivered  to  a 
great  gathering  of  chiefs  and  elders  in  ftlay, 
1849. 

The  Toruba  Mission  had  thus  begun  with 
great  promise,  and  for  several  years  held  the 
first  place  in  the  Interest  ot  the  Society,  Etapid 
progress  was  made,  i>ersecution  was  bravely 
borne  by  Ihe  converts,  whose  numbers  steadily 
inci^eased,  and  the  work  gradually  extended  tu 
other  towns.  Ilmdan  and  Ijaye  were  occupied 
by  Enffliah  missionaries,  and  Oshfelle,  Oyo, 
Iseyin.  Ishagga,  Ilesha.  etc.,  by  catechisls.  At 
the  same  lime  Mr.  Venn,  supported  by  Sir  T. 
D.  Acland,  Sir  E.  N.  Buxton,  Mr.  Clegg  of 
Manchester,  and  other  philanthropLsts,  was 
enileavoring  to  foster  legiiimate  commerce  at 
Abeokuta,  especially  the  production  ot  cotton; 
and  the  large  cotton  trade  now  carried  on  with 
England  through  the  port  of  Lagos  was  initi- 
aled by  his  efforts.  Tlie  first  cotton-gins  used 
In  Abeokuta  were  a  gift  to  the  mission  from 
the  Baroness  Burdett-Coutts.  The  subsequent 
history  of  the  Abeokuta  Jfisslon  has  been  a 
checkered  one.  The  Egba  slate  itself  bos 
many  limes  l>een  endangered  by  the  invasions 
(of  which,  between  1851  and  1876,  there  were 
seven)  of  the  savage  army  ot  Dahomey.  More 
than  oDce  Christian  convertn  and  teachers  were 
captured.  In  166S  the  town  of  Ishagga  was 
entirely  destroyed  by  the  Dahomiaus,  who 
crucified  Egba  Christians  and  kept  Where  In 
cruel  captivity.  Abeokuta  Itself  has  always 
repulsed  the  invaders,  the  Christian  converts 
taking  a  prominent  part  in  its  defence.    Not 
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less  disastrous  tLan  tlie  invasious  have  beeD  tUe 
initr-lribul  wars  betividC'ii  tlie  cliHen;ut  sections 
of  the  Yoruba  people,  pvincipaUy  caused  of 
late  j'ears  by  jcaluusies  uiid  disptites  regarding 
tradi!  routes  lo  the  coust.  In  oue  of  tlie  wars, 
in  1803,  IJaye  wns  destroyed  by  ibe  Ibodau 
people  ;  Mr.  nod  Mrs.  3Iaiiu  narrowly  escaped 
with  (heir  lives,  and  ih.  Roper  was  taken  citp- 
tivu.  Mr.  uad  Mrs.  Hinderir  were  siiiil  np  for 
four  years  iuIbadaD,sufferingi]iaaypi'ivai ions; 
but  ai  Abeulcuin  tlie  work  prospered  UDtll  1867, 
whendisputes  between  the  chiefs  and  theBritisb 
authorities  on  tiie  coast,  fostered  by  some  ill- 
disposed  Africans  from  Sierm  Leone,  led  to  a 
popular  oiitbreali  against  the  luissiou,  the  ex- 
pulsion of  tbe  missionaries  (not  as  missionaries, 
however,  but  as  Englishmen!,  and  tbe  destruc- 
tion of  the  mission  buildings. 

For  many  years  no  white  man  was  allowed 
in  Abeoltnta,  but  the  native  Christians  held 
together  with  their  own  clergy  and  leading 
laity,  and  increased  in  niimlieTa.  The  town  is 
now  opened  again  to  Europeans,  and  a  Church 
Missionary  Society  missionary  generally  resides 
there;  tbe  once  extensive  and  promisfuK  vm-k 
in  the  interior  has  been  much  curtailed,  com- 
prising now  Ave  Africau  clergymen,  and  3,500 
Christian  adherents,  of  whom  about  one  tiiird 
are  communicants.  Of  late,  solicitude  regard' 
ing  the  future  of  this  work  has  been  occasioned 
by  widely  current  rumors  as  to  French  attempts 
to  secure  the  "  protectorate"  of  Abeokula.  The 
Egbas  have  a  strong  feeling  against  a  French 
couueciion,  and  at  one  time  ordered  the  expul- 
sion of  ail  the  Roman  Catlioiic  priests,  who 
were,  however,  subsequently  allowed  lo  remain. 

Uuc  euonnous  drawback  to  the  work  of  tbe 
missionary  in  Yorul)a  Is  the  profuse  use  of  rum 
and  gin.  At  births,  weddings  and  funerals, 
and  idol  feasts,  men,  women,  and  children  are 
constantly  "  drinking  themselves  drunk,"  nuiny 
baptized  people  also  having  fallen  into  the 
snare.  Ou  all  sides,  amongst  chiefs  and  people, 
heathen  and  Christian,  the  drink  Is  felt  to  be  a 
curse,  and  yet  they  will  drink  It.  England 
paid  £31,000,000  to  free  the  slaves,  but  tbe 
missionaries  consider  the  drink  a  far  gi-eater 
curse  even  than  slaveiy,  which  still  exists  in 
Yoniba.  nnaffecled  by  British  law.  "So  cui'se 
Is  added  to  curse," 

Tlie  hagfta  Mission,  established  in  1853,  has 
DOW.  in  addition  to  0  churches  in  Lagos,  a 
pastorate  organization  comprising  4  parishes 
(on  the  same  plan  as  Sierra  Leone),  which  is 
independent  of  tlie  Society.  Other  points  on 
the  const  and  elsewhere  are  still  in  conneciloD 
nith  the  Ohuvch  Missionary  Society,  which  also 
retains  the  supervision  of  the  educational  insti- 

A  large  reinforcement  has  recently  been  sent 
to  this  mission,  and  Abeokuta  is  now  occupied 
as  It  has  not  been  siuce  the  expulsion  of  the 
missionaries  tweuty-lhree  years  ago. 

If^r.—ln  response  lo  an  urgent  appeal  by  a 
deputation  from  the  Churcli  Missionary  Society, 
Lord  Palmerston  in  185?  sent  a  small  steamer 
to  make  a  third  ascent  of  the  Niger  River,  thus 
enabling  tlie  Society  to  start  the  "  Niger  Mis- 
sion," which  had  been  planned  upon  the  return 
of  tbe  second  expedition.  Having  learned  a 
lesson  from  Iho  terrible  mortality  among  Eng- 
lish missionaries  who  liad  been  sent  to  West 
Africa,  the  Church  Missionary  Societv  resolved 
to  conduct  tbe  new  mission  chielly,  if  not 
«Dt4iely,  by  native  agents.    Accordingly  itwas 
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arranged  that  Crowlber.  who  had  accompanied 
the   Urst  and  second  expedition,  and  a  staff  of 

Sicket':  native  teachers,  to  be  stationed  at  six 
iHereut  places,  should  go  in  the  stenmer;  but 
at  this  Juncture  Bishop  Weeks  and  two  English 
missionaries  et  Sierra  Leone  died,  and  the 
bereaved  mission  could  not  spare  the  men  in- 
tended for  the  Niger;  Crowtherwas  therefore 
accompanied  by  only  one  native  clergyman  and 
one  interpreter,  both  of  whom  he  stationed  at: 
Oniisiia,  The  steamer  was  wrecked  at  a  point 
400  miles  from  the  sea,  and  Crowther,  uiiable 
to  get  away,  was  detained  on  the  upper  river  a 
year  and  a  half,  when  he  at  last  reached  Lagos 
overland  through  llie  Y'oruba  country.  In 
1859  he  revisited  the  mission,  but  after 
that  there  was  foe  two  years  no  way  of 
ascending  the  river,  and  the  difficulty  of 
communication  lias  again  and  again  inter- 
fered with  the  progress  of  the  mission.  The 
first  stations  were  Ouitsha,  Gbebe,  and  Idda. 
Gbebe.  the  scene  in  186S  of  the  fli-st  baptism  oa 
the  Niger  River,  was  destroyed  by  a  civil  war, 
and  the  converts  were  scattered;  while  Idda 
was  abandoned,  owing  to  the  treachery  of  a 
chief,  who  seized  Crowther  and  demanded 
a  heavr  ransom  for  his  release.  Unfortun- 
ately, Sir.  Fell,  the  British  consul  on  the 
river,  while  effecting  Crowther's  lelease  was 
himself  killed  by  a  poisoned  arrow.  In  1864 
Crowther  was  consecrated  in  Canterbury 
Cathedral  first  Bishop  of  the  Niger.  Soon 
after  his  return  to  tlie  Niger  as  bishop  the 
missions  in  the  Delta  were  begun.  Bonny  was 
occupied  in  1866.  Brass  in  1868,  New  Calabar  in 
1875,  and  Okrika  in  1884.  The  occupation 
of  Bonny  was  in  response  to  an  invitation  to 
do  so  sent  to  tbe  Bishop  of  London  by  its  king, 
who  had  visited  England.  The  place  was  W- 
coming  prosperous  from  its  rapidly  growing 
palm-oil  trade,  but  bore  a  bad  character  for  its 
degrading  superstitions  and  cruel  customs. 
Cannibalism,  which  bad  been  rife  a  few  years 
before,  was  scarcely  extinct;  human  sacrifices 
were  offered  at  the  burial  of  chiefs;  the  ju-ju 
or  feti^  temple  was  paved  and  decorated  with 
tlie  skulls  and  bones  of  enemies  wlio  had  been 
hilled  and  eaten;  and  among  the  most  sacred 
gods  were  Uie  lizards  that  infested  the  town, 
A  school-cbapel  was  opened  and  a  native 
teacher  appointed,  but  for  several  years  no 
fruit  appeared.  Gradually  inquirers,  chiefly 
slaves,  came  forward.  Ou  January  1st,  1873, 
St.Stephcn's  Church  was  opened,  and  on  Trinity 
Sunday  in  that  year  the  lirst  live  converts  were 
baptized.  The  second  baptismal  service  was 
the  signal  for  a  violent  outbreak  of  persecution, 
which  lasted  more  than  four  years,  and  in  which 
two  converts  bravely  met  death  rather  than 
deny  tbeirLord,  while  others  endured  severe 
sufferings.  In  1878  tbe  edict  against  Christian- 
ity was  witlidrawn  and  the  church  suddenly 
became  crowded,  and  large  numbers,  including 
some  of  tbe  chiefs,  have  since  professed  iheir 
faith  la  Christ.  In  1888  Bishop  Crowther  paid 
a  visit  to  England,  and  upon  his  return  St. 
Stephen's  new  iron  church  was  opened.  By 
common  consent,  this  church,  the  largest  In 
themission,  is  known  as  St.  Stephen's  Cathedral; 
the  "bishop's  throne"  was  subscribed  for  en- 
tirely by  the  Bonny  school- children,  and  was 
made  of  leak-wood  from  an  old  wreck.  Since 
the  bishop's  return  to  Bonny  the  Church  Mis- 
sionary Society's  Committee  has  received  all 
the  former  objects  of  worship  at  Bonny, — the 
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old  wcioden  idois,  the  t\co  brazen  i^'uaons 
(Birmiughiim  nntuufiiLture),*  tlie  two  ivory 
tusks  ou  wliicli  ilie  bliioil  of  all  lUe  hutunii 
viclima  was  [lourdd  aud  iu  wliich  llie  spirits  of 
their  departed  aucestora  were  suppost'd  1i>  reside, 
losetlier  witli  other  relics.  Tlie  liistoiy  of  llie 
otiier  statlous  in  the  Delta  Is  very  similar  to 
tliikt  of  BouDv,  aad  will  therefore  iiol  he  dwelt 
upon.  Higher  iiii  the  rii-er  several  stntioiia 
have  been  opeued.  but  of  l»te  yeiirs  luauy  dif- 
ficulties have  heset  the  mission.  The  growtli 
of  tnule  has  brought  iuto  the  Niger  nu  increas- 
ing foreign  populiitiou.  iucluditi^  some  'white 
uieu,  but  mostly  Bcmi-civillzed  Africans  from 
other  parts  of  tile  coast;  giu  aud  rum  liave  been 
imported  iu  appnlliiig  iiuuntitles,  tiud,  as  on  the 
frontiers  of  civlllziuTou  everywhere,  the  moral 
lone  is  of  the  lowest.  The  native  pnsiors  and 
teachers  have  unliuppily  not  always  withstood 
llie  evil  iullueiice«  aroutid  lliem,  and  discredit 
has  thereby  in  some  places  been  brought  upon 

u'hich  has.  uotwlihstannlug,  crowned  the  work 
is  all  the  more  remarkable. 

During  the  present  year  this  work  has  been 

maed,  ana 

rlher  Iht 
o  divide  it  by  a  !i 
through  Beaufort  Island.  The  northern  section, 
to  be  known  as  tlie  ''  Soudan  and  Upper  Niger 
Mission,"  will  be  principally  to  the  Sloham- 
medan  trilMS  speaking  the  Hausa  and  Nupe 
languages,  and  having  Lokoja  as  its  head- 
quarters. Tlie  southern  section,  to  be  called 
the  "  Delta  and  Lower  Niger  Mission."  will  be 
mainly  directed  to  the  evangelization  of  the 
pagan  population  speakhig  the  Idzo  and  I'mj 
languages,  with  Uounyand  Ouitshaas  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Delta  and  uiuin  river  res|>ec- 
tively.  The  Committee  in  Ibis  extension  of 
work  have  adopted  the  coursefrequeutly  urged 
by  Bishop  Crowther,  of  having  European 
mlssiODaries  labor  side  by  side  with  their  Af- 
rican brethren,  who,  It  is  hoped,  will  thus  be 
lei)  ou  to  more  vigorous  and  spiritual  methods 

II.  Eastern  EquATORiAi.  Africa.— The 
commencement  of  missionary  work  in  East 
Africa  dales  from  1844.  At  the  close  of  1843, 
John  Ludwig  Krapf,  compelled  to  abandon 
his  persuverine  attempts  to  plant  the  Gospel  iu 
Abyssinia  and  Shoa,  sailed  from  Aden  in  an 
Arab  vessel  (or  the  Zanzibar  coast.  In  January 
he  landed  at  Mombasa,  where  he  settled  in  the 
following  May,  armed  with  a  letter  to  Sayyid 
Said,  which  commended  him  to  governoi's  and 
people  as  "a  good  man,  who  wishes  to  convert 
the  world  to  God."  Heavy  trials  marked  the 
beginning  ot  what  has  proved  to  be  so  great  an 
enterprise,  for,  within  two  months  ol  his  settle- 
ment at  Alombasa.  Krapf  buried  on  the  main- 
land his  wife  and  Infant  child.  He  could  not 
foresee  that  close  to  the  very  spot  whire  he 
laid  them  would  rise,  thirty  years  afterwards 
the  mission  station  of  Frere  Town.  In  1846 
JohnKebraann  Joined  Krupf.  and  together  they 
established  the  mission  station  of  Kisulutlnl  In 
the  Rabai  district,  Hfteen  miles  inland;  and  then 
began  the  series  of  journeys  with  which  opens 
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the  history  of  East  aud  Central  African  explora- 
tion. May  lltli.  1848,  Kcbmaiin  discovered 
Mount  Kihmu-Njaro.  aud  iuthe  following  year 
Krapf  sighted  Mount  Kenia.  Inllueiiced  by  tils 
cnihusiaem,  the  Society  t'lmned  large  plans  for 
occupyiug  Central  Africa,  and  in  IHol  the 
attempt  was  made.  But  the  men  sent  out  died 
or  returned  home  sick,  and  Krapf,  who  started 
aloiieand  reached  far  into  Vkamba,  wnstlescrted 
by  his  native  followers,  and  only  regained  the 
coast  after  extraordinary  adventures  and  much 
eutleritig.      His  Inter  labors  were  cliieHv  llu- 

Siistlc.  In  1856  liebmanu  was  drlven'from 
isulutiui  by  an  invasiou  of  the  Masai,  who 
destroyed  the  station  and  dis[>er8ed  the  people 
under  instruction,  liebiuaim  retlrnl  only  to 
Zanzibar,  where  he  patiently  carrieil  ou  his 
linguistic  studies  for  two  years,  aud  Ilii'U  re- 
turned to  his  old  post.  (For  further  account 
of  Krapf  and  liebmanu,  see  Biogmphioal 
Sketches.) 

On  the  return  of  Sir  Bartle  Frere  fiom  his 
special  mission  to  Zanzibar  iu  ISi3,  to  put  down 
llie  slave-trade,  he  urged  on  the  Church  Mis- 
sionary Society  the  importnnee  of  developing 
its  work  on  the  coast,  and  advised  the  esiablish- 
meul  of  a  settlement  for  the  rcc-cptlon  of  liber- 
ated slaves  at  Mombasa.  Two  missionaries 
were  at  once  sent  out  to  join  Kebmann;  but  in 
the  following  yetir  an  extraordinary  impetus 
was  given  lo  all  missionary  enterprise  in  £^st 
aud  Central  Africa  by  the  news  of  the  death  of 
Livingstone.  (For  account  of  Livingstone's 
"  Nasik  boys."  see  "  Indian  Mission "  of 
Church  Missionary  Society. )  The  sympathy  of 
the  Christian  public  was  thoroughly'  aroused, 
and  a  large  special  fund  enabled  the  Society  to 
plan  a  great  development  of  the  work.  In  the 
autumn  of  1874,  the  Itev.  W.  S.  Price,  who  had 
lieeu  In  charge  of  the  Society's  Nasik  Jlission 
in  India,  was  sent  to  Mombasa,  and  1.50  of  hts 
old  African  proteg-'i,  most  ot  them  Christians, 
were  brought  from  BouilHiy  to  form  the  nucleus 
of  the  new  colony.  Laud  was  purcluiKed  on 
the  mainland  opposite  Momlmsa.  close  to  Sirs. 
Krapf's  grave:  houses  were  built:  the  settle- 
ment was  named  Frere  Town,  In  honor  of  Sir 
Bartle  Frere;  and  in  1875  some  4.M)  slaves, 
rescued  by  British  cruisers,  were  received  fi'om 
the  Consul-Geueral  at  Zanzibar.  Many  of  them 
were  subsequently  transferred  to  the  old  station 
ot  Klstilutinl.  where  the  ground  is  more  easily 
cultival«d;  and  around  that  station  a  large 
number  of  the  Wa-Nlka,  milives  of  tlie  country. 
Lave  settled,  placing  iheniselves  under  Chris- 
tian  instruction.  The  spiritual  fruits  of  this 
mission  have  Ijcen  remnrkable.  In  1884  a 
desolating  famine  in  the  country  led  to  a  revival 
of  the  slave-trade,  the  jieople  selling  them. 
selves  in  <)rder  to  obtain  kkmI;  and  through  the 
activity  of  British  ships  large  numliers  were 
rescued  from  slave  dhows,  of  whom  nearly  400 
were  handed  over  to  the  mission  at  Frere  Town, 
and  the  missionaries  were  assisted  iu  their  care 
of  these  llberiitcd  slaves  of  I8WS  by  the  liber- 
ated slaves  of  187.'i,  now  intelligent  (Christian 
people  In  this  year  (188.1)  two  native  teachers, 
freed  slaves  of  an  i-arlier  period  at  Nasik,  were 
ordained  by  Bisliop  llanninirton.  Some  work 
hag  also  been  done  In  the  Girlama  district,  50 
miles  nortb  of  Momlmsa,  whitiier  the  Gospel 
was  first  carried  by  one  ot  liebmanu 'scon 
nud  where  there  was  at  one  time  a  large 
mnnity  afterwards  scattered  by  the  Si 
slaveholders. 
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Hyanza. — Three  days  after  the  publication  in 
tht-  "Daily  Tdegrapli"  of  Stanley's  letter,  al- 
ready ulliKkd  to,  11  BUui  of  ilS.UOO  wasoSered  to 
tbe  Cburch  Missionary  Society  towards  the  es- 
tal)lisliuient  of  a  miesiou  iii  Uganda;  nuoilier 
offer  of  £5,000  quiclily  followed,  aud  uUitDalely 
£34,0110  was  specially  couti'ibutud.  Arduous 
aa  tbe  euteTprlst:  confessedly  waii,  doubtful  as 
seemed  tlie  policy  of  plungiug  a  thousand  miles 
into  tbe  heart  of  Africa  before  the  intervening 
couutries  were  occupied,  Ibe  Society  could  not 
hesitate,  for  it  was  fult  that  this  was  no  mere 
call  from  a  lieatben  king,  uo  mere  suggestion 
of  an  enterprise  iiever  Uiougbt  of  before.  A 
long  cliain  of  events  bed  led  to  tbe  invitation: 
at  one  eud  was  a  fugitive  missionary  of  the 
Cbiircb  Missionary  Society,  led  by  tbe  provi- 
dence of  God  to  a  point  on  tbe  coast  wbere  be 
beard  vague  rumors  of  a  great  inland  seu  cover- 
ing a  space  till  tben  blank  upon  the  map;  at 
tbe  other  end  was  Ibe  Cbiircb  Missionary  Soci- 
ety, again  receiving  Ibe  offer  of  a  noble  contri- 
bution to  undertake  the  work  of  planting  tbe 
banner  of  Christ  on  tbe  sboi'es  of  tbe  largest 
of  tlie  four  or  Ave  Inland  sens  discovered  in  tbe 
Interval.  If  this  were  not  a  providential  lead- 
ing, wliat  could  be?  So  "  immediately  ihey 
endeavored  to  go:"  and  In  Juue,  1S76,  within 
seven  months  of  the  resolve  of  tbe  Society  to 
undertake  tbe  work,  the  first  party  for  Uganda 
were  at  Zauziliar,  actively  preparing  for  tbeir 
arduous  march  to  tbe  Victoria  NyanEa,  Of 
the  eight  men  in  the  parly  one  died  on  tbe 
coast  and  two  others  had  to  be  sent  home  on 
account  of  illuess.  Tbe  remalnlug  five  were 
Lieut.  G.  Sbergold  Smith,  R.N.Oiev.  C.  T. 
Wilson,  B. A.;  Mr.  T.  O'Neill,  architect;  Dr. 
John  Smith  of  tbe  Edinbuigb  Medical  Mission; 
and  Sir.  A.  M.  Mackuj'.  Mr.  Mackay  was 
detained  on  tbe  coast  for  sometime  by  sick- 
ness, but  the  other  four  reached  the  lake  after 
a  long  and  trying  jouruej'.  Dr.  Smith  died 
at  the  southern  eud  of  the  lake.  Lieut.  Smith 
and  Mr.  Wilson  sailed  across  in  a  iioal  brought 
in  sections  from  England,  and  reached  Rubaga. 
tbe  capital  of  Uganda,  Juue  30th,  ISIT.  They 
received  a  warm  welcome  from  Mtesa.  the 
king,  who  avowed  himself  a  believer  in  Chris- 
tiantty  and  asked  for  further  iuetnictiou,  and 
Tegular  ('hristian  services  were  at  once  l>egun 
in  the  palace  by  Mr.  Wilson.  Lieut.  Smith, 
leaving  him  at  Riibara,  relumed  to  tbe  soutli 
eud  of  tbe  lake  for  Sir.  O'Neill,  who  had  re- 
mained there  with  the  slores.  While  the  latter 
was  making  a  large  boat  for  Ibeir  conveyance, 
Smith  expToredsomcof  the  rivers  and  ci'ceks, 
and  constructed  charts,  which  were  sent  to 
England  and  published.  A  qtiarrel  arising 
between  the  king  of  the  island  of  UkerSwe  and 
an  Arab  trader,  the  latter  lied  for  protection  to 
the  mission  camp,  which  was  forthwith  at- 
tacked, and  Smith,  O'Neill,  and  all  their 
native  followers  but  one  were  killed,  on  or 
about  December  181b,  1877;  and  Mr.  Wilson 
was  left  alone  in  the  middle  of  Africa.  After 
some  months  be  was  joined  by  Mr.  Mackay. 
and  reinforcemenls  were  sent  from  England 
both  by  way  of  Zanzibar  and  of  ihe  Nile,  Ibe 
latter  party  ascendimr  the  river  under  tbe  pro- 
tection of  Gordon  Pasha.  In  the  spring  of 
1879  seven  missionaries  were  in  Uganda,  but 
various  difHculties  arose  through  tbe  hostile  in- 
fluence of  ibe  Arab  traders,  and  tbe  arrival  of 
a  party  of  French  Romish  priests,  who  greatly 
perplexed  Mtesa  by  their  repudiation  of  the 
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Christianity  be  had  been  taught.  He  agreed 
to  send  an  embassy  to  Queen  Victoria,  and 
after  the  departure  of  Wilson  and  Felkbi  with 
tliree  envoys  for  England,  iu  June.  1879,  his 
friendliness  returned,  and  both  chiefs  and 
people  showed  gi'eat  eagerness  for  instruclion. 
By  means  of  u  small  priuling-press,  reading- 
sheets  were  supplied  and  laige  numbers  learned 
to  read;  the  public  services,  which  had  been 
Slopped,  were  resumed;  but  another  great  change 
came  in  December,  when,  under  tbe  influence  of 
a  sorceress,  Miesa  aud  his  chiefs  publicly  pro- 
hibited both  C'hristianily  aud  Mohammedanism, 
and  relumed  to  their  heathen  superstitions. 
The  year  1880  was  a  time  of  great  trial,  during 
which  Mackuy  aud  Pearson,  although  their 
lives  were  in  imminent  danger,  went  on  quietly 
teaching  tlie  few  lads  who  came  to  them,  A 
new  era  for  Ihe  mission  seemed  to  begin  in 
March.  1881,  when  the  envoy,  who  had 
reached  England  and  been  presented  to  tbe 
Queen,  returned  to  Uganda.  From  that  time 
the  missionaries  labored  with  much  encourage- 
ment. Linguistic  work  was  vigorously  prose- 
cuted, portions  of  tbe  New  leslameut  were 
tentatively  translated,  aud  hymns,  texts,  etc., 
printed  and  widely  circuliiled.  In  March,  1882, 
wcrebaplized  tbe  fiist  converts,  and  this  year 
was  also  made  memorable  1o  the  mission  by  the 
departure  of  tbe  French  prIesis,nbo  had  resided 
in  the  country  three  years  and  a  half.  In  1884 
King  Miesa  died,  aud  his  son  3[waDga  soon 
showed  that  he  possessed  bis  father's  vices  with- 
out bis  virtues.  A  period  of  much  trial  fol- 
lowed his  accession;  Jealousy  and  suspicion 
prevailed,  aud  in  January.  1885,  three  boys  who 
had  been  baptized  were  roasted  to  death.  Nev- 
ertheless learners  and  inquirers  continued  to 
couie  forward,  and  iu  July,  1885,  there  was  a 
congregation  of  1*8  persons  aud  35  comnuinl- 
canls.  Sleauwbilc  Ihe  young  king,  disappointed 
at  the  non-arrival  of  two  expected  missionaries. 
bad  invited  the  French  priesis  back  lo  Uganda; 
but  in  October  he  became  alarmed  by  rumors 
of  the  Oerniau  annexations  in  East  Africa,  and 
when  news  arrived  of  tbe  approach  of  a  while 
man  of  distinction  (Bishop  Hannliiglon— see 
Biographical  Sketch)  by  what  was  called  the 
"back door," I.e. .from  Ihe e.isi,  Ihrougli  Usoga, 
orders  weie  sent  lo  kill  blm.  Another  time  of 
severe  trial  followed:  iu  the  sprlne  of  1886 
persecution  again  broke  out.  and  in  June  some 
fifty  or  sixty  of  Ihe  converts  (Protestant  aud 
Roman  Catholic)  were  cruelly  tortured  aud  put 
to  dealb,  some  by  tbe  sword  and  some  by  tire; 
yet  with  even  so  terrible  a  fate  before  them 
some  still  sought  admission  to  tbe  Church,  aud 
twenty  liaptisms  took  place  within  a  month  of 
tbe  martyrdoms.  The  only  missionaries  now 
reniaiuing  at  ibeslatiou  were  Messrs.  Ashe  and 
Mackay.  Tbe  former  being  sent  away  by  the 
king  returned  lo  Euglaud,  and  Mr.  Mackay  re- 
mained alone  at  Uganda  until  July,  1887.  when 
he  left  for  the  south  end  of  the  lake.  The 
Rev.  E.  C.  Gordon  immediately  took  bis  place, 
aud  was  Joined  in  April.  1888,  by  the  Rev.  B.  H. 
Walker.  A  succession  of  political  revolutions 
left  the  Mohammedan  Arabs  in  possession,  and 
Uirough  their  hostility  Messrs.  Gordon  and 
Walker  with  the  French  missionaries  were,  in 
October,  1888,  expelled  from  the  country,  and 
while  in  exile  at  Usagala  were  encoiinlered  by 
Mr.  Stanley  on  bis  relnrn  march  after  penetrat- 
ing the  recesses  of  Darkest  Africa;  and  In  them 
he  saw  the  frutta,  after  fourteen  years,  of  his 
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own  invitation  lo  the  Christian  Church  lo  senti 
the  gospei  to  Ugauiin.  Wliily  in  t'gjinila  llie 
raissiODiiries  had  made  considerable  piugiess  in 
reducing  the  language  to  wriliug:  ouc  whole 
Gospel  bad  been  truuslaled,  and  vihh  other 

Eortiou3  of  Scripture  and  of  the  Prayer-book 
ad  been  widely  circulated. 
Interuiediaie  siutious  beiweeu  the  East  Coast 
and  the  lalte  have  beeu  established  atMuwapna 
and  Mamboia,  iu  tlie  Usagara  hills;  at  Cyni.  in 
llDamwesI:  aud  at  UsatnbiroaudNasa.  near  the 
south  end  of  the  lake.  At  these  slutions  valu- 
able work  has  been  done  iu  eslablisliiag  frieud- 
It  relations  with  the  people  and  in  reducing 
their  language  to  writing,  but  the  progress  lius 
been  arrested  by  German  attempts  to  subjugate 
the  country  near  the  coast,  and  greal  uncer- 
tainty and  anxiety  have  been  felt  regarding  the 
missioDaries.  in  couseiiuence  of  the  irregularity 
of  commuiiicalioiis.  For  four  mouths,  fiont 
June  26ih  to  October  25tli,  no  letters  were  re- 
ceived from  MpwapwB,  while  from  the  more 
distant  stations  at  the  lake  none  were  received 
between  April  33d  and  November  S3d;  since 
the  latter  date,  except  a  short  letter  in  January, 
none  came  to  hand  until  April  24tb.  The  let- 
ters from  home  were  naturally  subjected  to  the 
same  delay.  At  Mpwapwa  those  of  February 
last  year  and  subsequent  months  were  nut  re- 
ceived until  the  end  of  October.  Curiously, 
however,  lettei-s  of  February  aud  Jlai'cU 
reached  the  lake  in  July;  but  after  this  au 
interval  of  nearly  five  months  passed  without 
inteiligeuce  from  the  coast.  The  aclivity  in 
the  region  between  the  coast  and  Mpwapiva  of 
Bushiri  aud  Bwaua  Hevi,  the  Arab  chiefs  of 
Bagamoyo  and  Saadaui,  in  hostility  to  the  Ger. 
mans,  has  beeu  the  disturbing  cause. 

The  Mpwapwa  mission-house  and  church 
buildings  were  destroyed  by  Bushiri  on  the 
oiglit  of  July  8th.  A  fortnight  before  mes- 
sengers had  arrived  from  Jlauiboia,  giving 
warning  that  Bushiri,  having  been  defeated 
by  the  Germans  at  Bagamoyo,  was  proceediug 
up-counlry  to  attack  the  Europeans  at  Mamboia 
and  SIpwapwa,  Intending  to  kill  the  Gen 


credited,  Bushiii  arrived,  and  the  same  evening 
(Sunday,  June  33d)  entered  the  house  of  Lieut- 
enant Giese,  the  German  officer  iu  command, 
whose  companion  was  unfortunately  shot  by 
the  Arabs,  but  he  himself  escaped  tbroiigb  a 
window  and  got  safely  to  the  coast.  Jlr.  Price 
was  providentially  at  Kisokwe  that  night. 
Bushiri  retired  tor  a  time,  but  returned  on 
July  5th,  and  sought  an  interview  with  >Ir. 
Price,  whom  his  earnest  aaaurauces  of  friend- 
ship deceived  into  a  sense  of  security.  Tlie 
latter,  however,  was  secretly  informed  by  one 
of  Bushiri's  men  (a  convert  of  tlie  mission, 
whom  he  had  baptized  in  1885,  but  who  bad 
subsequently  left  Mpwapwa  to  live  with  his 
friends  in  Usagara)  that  he  had  heard  Busliiri 
offer  a  reward  to  ten  of  his  men  if  they  could 
succeed  in  catching  Uim,  Mr.  Price,  and  the 
chief  of  Mpwapwa.     Mr.  Price  says; 

"  Regarding  this  as  a  providential  warning, 
I  came  off  wifli  all  our  mission  people  (about  a 
dozen,  including  wives  and  children)  by  moou- 
llght  to  Kisokwe,  which  we  reached  ab<mt 
8.80  A.M.  (Tuesday.  July  Sth).  At  11  a.m.  some 
men  came  from  Mpwapwa  to  tell  us  that  the 
Arab's  men  had  broken  into  the  bouse.  Tliey 
hiid   thought    of    trying   to   catch    me    '  with 
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euile.'  They  borrowed  three  tusks  of  ivory 
from  a  caravnn  which  had  arrived  iil  Mpwapwa 
the  previous  day,  and  iulended  to  come  and 
ask  me  10  weigh  it  for  them,  when  they  would 
be  able  to  bind  me.  Finding  the  bird  bad 
flown,  they  sent  back  word  to  their  camp,  and 
soon  a  large  body  arrived  with  flags  and 
shouting. 

"  They  burnt  every  building  belonging  to  the 
mission — cliurch  and  all— <  xcept  the  house  at 
Vyanje  (which  lh,y  posslb:/  did  not  know  of). 
Everylhiug  is  ;  me.  I  saved  nothing  but  some 
be 'ding,  and  ~hree  small  boxes  conlainiug 
clothing,  SOI.. V  of  my  translations,  and  a  few 
books,  which  I  had  put  in  a  friend's  lembe 
(hut)  the  day  before  we  fled." 

From  this  time  until  November  Mr.  Price 
resided  at  Kisokwe,  but  be  then  n-turued  and 


had  the  ready  assistance  of  the  Wagogo. 

When  at  last  commuuication  was  reopened 
and  letters  from  Nyauza  were  received,  there 
stood  revealed  a  strong  body  of  professing 
Christians  of  Uganda,  both  Itoman  Catholic 
and  Protestant,  able  to  hold  their  own  and 
ready  to  tight  the  dominant  Arabs.  The 
Societies'missionariesbad  declined  to  give  sup- 
port lo  warlike  enterprises,  but  warmly  sym. 
palhized  with  the  Christian  party,  whicli  after 
a  severe  struggle  delivered  the  country  from 
the  Jlohammedan  usurper.  Tliese  Christians 
now  have  the  government  of  Uganda  in  their 
own  hands,  and  invite  Christian  teachers  lo 
occupy  the  whole  land.  These  brighter  pros- 
pects 'tor  the  mission  have  since  been  darkened 
by  Ihe  mournful  tidings  of  the  death,  from 
fever,  of  Mackay,  "the  brave  little  Scotch 
missionary,"  the  last  remaining  member  of  Ihe 
first  party  sent  out  fourteen  years  before. 
Throughout  these  years  Jlackay  had  borne  a 
leading  part  in  the  mission,  not  only  in  the 
necessarj'  secular  work  for  which  his  engineer- 
ing ex|)erience  especially  qualllied  him.  but  in 
preaching,  leaching,  and  translating,  and  in  the 
care  of  the  converts.  With  the  Uganda  Mission 
his  name,  alongside  those  of  Sherguld  Siuitb, 
Hannington.and  Parker,  will  ever  be  identified. 
After  the  lidings  of  the  Christian  occupation 
of  Uganda  were  received  in  England,  a  band 
of  Cambridge  men  offered  their  services  to  the 
Company,  and  were  sent  to  reinforce  the 
mission  there.  They  have  been  Joinc<l  at 
Frere  Town  by  Ihe  Right  Iteverend  Alfred 
Robert  Tucker,  the  new  Bishop  of  Eastern 
Equatorial  Africa  (consecrated  in  April,  IBfiD), 
whom  they  are  now  accompanying  into  Ibe 
interior. 

Ill,  Mediterk.^NEan.— In  1815  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Jowetl,  Ihe  first  English  clergyman  and 
University  graduate  who  offered  himself  lo  the 
Society,  was  iip]K>inted  to  commence  the  Medi- 
terranean Mission,  whicli  had  the  twofold 
object  of  carrying  the  gospel  lo  the  ancient 
Cliristian  churches  in  the  East  and  to  ihe 
Mohammedans.  At  first  the  prospecis  were 
most  encouraging.  Mr.  Jowett  and  other  mis- 
sionaries travelled  over  Greece,  Turkey,  Asia 
Minor,  Syria,  and  Egypt;  were  cordially  re- 
ceived by  patriarchs  and  bishorw,  and  collected 
much  valuable  information.  From  a  pHnling- 
press  established  at  Malta  (which  was  managed 
for  a  lime  by  John  Kitto,  afterwards  so  well 
known  for  his  Biblical  works)  Bibles  and 
tracts  in   the  Italian,  Modern   Greek,    Arabic, 
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le Lopes nwakeoed  werenot realized.  In 
182l  llie  revoluliOQ  io  Greece  begaa:  the  vnrs 
and  political  troubles  of  the  uexi  ttu  3'eara  put 
an  eiitl  for  a  time  lo  aciive  work  in  ilie  Tutkisli 
£mplrc,  and  since  tbeu  the  cliurches  iu  the 
East  have  for  the  most  part  manifested  little 
desire  to  be  quickened  into  life  by  emissaries 
from  the  West.  The  enierprise.  therefore,  as 
a  whole,  failed.  Stations  in  Alalta,  Constan- 
tinople. Greece,  Smyrna,  and  Arabia  were  given 
itp,  and  the  work  in  the  l^evant  has  for  some 
lime  been  confined  to  Palestine,  lo  which  the 
Society  was  iuvited  by  Bishop  Gobat  iu  1851. 
Jernsalem,  Jaffa,  Nablous,  Nazareth,  Salt, 
Gaza,  and  several  other  places  are  occupied. 

Gaza  is  interesting  as  beins  au  almost  purely 
Mohanimedan  mission;  the  dispensary  there  is 
found  to  be  vety  useful.  The  work  caiTied  on 
from  Salt  (believed  to  be  the  ancient  Bamoth 
Gileod)  Itf  among  the  Bedawin  of  Giiead  and 
Moab.  Education  is  a  very  important  feature 
of  (he  work  throughout  Palestine.  The  Turk- 
ish authorities,  taking  alarm  al  the  success  of 
the  schools,  have  closed  some  of  them,  and  at 
other  places  have  forbidden  Atohnmmedan  boys 
to  attend.  The  Church  Missionary  Society 
looks  forward  to  the  lime  when  religious 
liberty  shall  pievail  in  the  East,  and  then  their 
patient  work  of  seed-sowing  iu  this  Held  will 
DOl  fail  to  show  a  bounleousliarvesl. 
^  IV.  Perbia.— Persia  is  almost  the  youngest 
of  the  Church  Missionary  Society's  mission 
fields,  but  it  was  one  of  the  first  Ihought  of  by 
the  original  Committee.  In  Ihe  first  "  Annual 
Report"  (1801)  and  agdln  in  the  second  (1802) 
the  Persian  iangtia^  is  mentioned  as  one  lo 
receive  early  attention  with  a  view  to  the 
evangelizatioQ  of  the  East;  but  Africa  soon  ab- 
sorbed all  the  Society's  young  energies,  and 
ihe  first  attempt  to  carry  ihe  Gospel  to  Persia 
was  that  of  Henry  JIaityn  in  1811.  His  trans- 
lalion  of  the  New  Testament,  begun  and  fin- 
ished wiihin  a  year,  reached  London,  where  it 
remained  until  Ihe  present  Church  Missionary- 
Society  mission  was  opened  by  Dr.  Bruce  in  1869. 
Fiwm  1858-1869  Dr.  Bruce  was  a  missiomiry 
of  Ihe  Church  Missionary  Society  in  the  Punjab, 
India;  had  there  learned  the  Persian  language, 
and  when  upon  his  way  back  from  India  after 
a  visit  to  England  he  slopped  at  Jutfa,  the 
Armenian  suburb  of  Ispaiian.  Findirg  the 
Mohammedans  quite  ready  for  conversatioii  on 
religion,  be  stayed  on  for  a  while.  In  1871 
came  the  terrible  famine,  when  he  and  Mrs. 
Bruce  gave  themselves  np  to  the  work  of  sav- 
ing Ihe  starving  people,  dispensing  £16,000 
sent  to  them  from  England,  Germany,  and 
India,  after  which  they  opened  aa  oi^phacage 
for  chiidren  whose  parents  had  perished.  Id 
1875  the  Church  Missionary  Society  formally 
adopted  the  mission,  and  the  Bible  Society 
joined  in  its  support,  Mr.  Bruce  acting  as  super- 
intendent of  the  Bible  colporteurs,  who  have 
done  a  wonderful  work  in  the  sale  of  Scrip- 
tures all  over  Persia,  A  Medical  Mission  was 
opened  in  1880;  and  in  1882  a  station  was 
opened  in  Baghdad,  a  city  in  the  Turkish 
Empire,  but  resorted  to  by  thousands  of 
Persian  pilgrims  on  their  way  to  the  shrine  of 
Kerbela,  The  languages  spoken  are  Persian 
and  Arabic. 
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V.  Arabia.— In  1885  the  Society  resolved 

which  Gen.  Haig  had  directed  their  attention. 
A  medical  missionary  was  accord!  ugly  stationed 
at  Aden  in  1886.  Political  and  other  difEcuhies 
interfered,  however,  and  Dr.  Harpur  has  been 
transferred  to  Egypt,  whence  he  makes  occa- 
sional visits  to  Aden. 

VI.  China. — By  the  Treaty  of  Nanking 
<1842),  which  closed  the  fli-st  Chinese  war,  Eng- 
land gained  possession  of  Houg  Koug  and  the 
right  of  residence  at  five  leading  ports.  The 
Church  Missionary  Society  took  advanlage  of 
this  opening  for  missionary  work  in  the  great 
Empire  by  commencing  a  mission  at  Shang- 
hai in  1845.  Ningpo  was  occupied  in 
1848;  Full-Chow  in  1850;  Hong  Kong  and 
Peking  In  1862;  Hang-Chow  in  1865;  Shaou- 
hingin  1870;  Canton  iu  1881.  In  1880  Peking 
was  transferred  to  the  Society  for  the  Propaga- 
tion of  Ihe  Gospel.  The  work  as  now  organ- 
ized comprises  tl)  the  South  China  Mission, 
under  ibe  Episcopal  supervision  of  the  Bishop 
of  Victoria  residing  at  Hong  Kong,  and  includ- 
ing the  Kwantung  and  Fuh-Kien  Provinces; 
and  (3)the  Mid-China  Mission,  under  the  Bishop 
of  Mid-China,  and  including  the  Kiang-su  and 
the  Chili-Kiang  Provinces. 

(1)  South  China. — The  Society  has  amission 
at  Hong  Kong,  and  seveml  ouistations  in  the 
Kwan-lung  Province  worked  from  Canton  as  a 
centre,  and  also  a  mission  nt  Pakhoi,  started  in 
1886;  but  Its  chief  work  is  in  the  Fuh-Kien 
Province,  which,  although  one  of  the  smallest 
of  China's  18  pravinces,  contains  an  estimated 
population  of  20.000,000.  The  capital,  Fub- 
Chow,  one  of  the  five  ports  opened  in  1842,  is 
said  to  have  6tW,000  souls  within  the  walls,  and 
3,000,000  if  tie  suburbs  and  suburban  villages 
in  the  Min  valley  are  Included.  The  Fuh-Kien 
Mission  was  commenced  in  1850  by  the  Bevs. 
W.  Welton  and  It.  D.  Jackson,  The  latter 
was  soon  removed  elsewhere,  but  Mr.  "Welton 
labored  for  six  years  amid  many  difficulties, 
but  with  unfailing  patience.  He  was  the  first 
lo  obtain  a  footing  in  the  city  itself,  the  Ameri- 
can missionaries  who  preceded  him  by  four 
years  being  allowed  to  reside  only  in  Nantai, 

suburb  on  a  large ■"■ 

cated  with  by  mi 
bridge  built  of  en< 
Is  a  third  of  a  mile 
Wan-Show-Keaou , 
Ages.     Mr,  Welton, 


in  the  Min,  ( 

\  a  rough  but  massive 

blocks  of  granite.    It 

length,  and  is  called  the 

Bridge  of  Ten  Thousand 

__,_, assisted   by    the   British 

consul,  obtained  the  right  lo  live  on  an  emi- 
nence within  the  walls,  and  there  the  headquar- 
ters of  the  mission  were  established,  and  from 
thence  much  faithful  work  was  done.  But  at 
the  end  of  ten  years  two  out  of  five  missiona- 
ries had  died,  two  had  retired,  and  the  eleventh 
year  found  the  work  in  charge  of  a  solitary 
young  missionary,  unfamiliar  with  the  language 
and  without  a  single  convert  or  inquirer.  The 
abandonment  of  fSib-Chow  was  now  serioiisly 
contemplated,  but  the  solitary  laborer  earnestly 
asked  to  be  allotred  to  remain,  and  in  that  very 
year  bis  patience  was  rewarded.  In  December, 
1860,  three  inquirers  appeared,  two  of  whom 
were  baptized  in  March,  1861.  Others  came 
forward,  and  prospects  began  to  brighten;  but 
in  1863,  Mr,  Smith  died,  and  again  tlie  care  of 
the  mission  was  bequeathed  to  a  new-comer, 
the  Rev.  J.  R.  Wolfe;  there  was  now,  however, 
an  infant  nstive  church,  comprising  18 
baptized  members  and  Q  inquirers,  under  the 
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pastornl  care  of  Wong  Kiu  Tiiik,  a  conveii  of 
iLe  Aiiifiicao  Jlissioo,  aftenviinisiidmUieil  to 
lioly  onli-rs.  Iti  1:564  oecdrreil  &  violuni  out- 
burst of  jKtpulur  fury  ngnluet  ilit.-  Httli.'  Iiitml  of 
ChrUtisus.  but  uot  oim  WHvui'etl.  lullie  follow- 
ing year  n  t'liiircli  for  llie  uiigsioii,  built  by 
Europenii  uierctiauis.  wnv  oikul'U  in  the  lii'ari 
of  llic  rity.  and  In  mttO  thu  uiiiuber  of  couvurts 
rose  to  50.  In  Ihc  meuti  time  Mr.  \yo1f  bad 
been  ztnlously  onrryinb'  tlie  ^spcl  tu  oibcr 
towns  and  villages,  lu  1S76,  when  Bishop 
AKord  TisiteJ  tbe  mission,  lie  found  l,44it  adult 
Ciiri»t1aus,  Si  cMechiMa.  HO  volunlarv  bel]ierB, 
Had  17  stiideuts,  nol  in  tlic  city  of  Fiili-L'lion', 
but  mainly  in  tlie  cities  and  viliases  occupied  one 
Rfierauotlier  l>y  Chinese  en tecliist a,  iberelielnjr 
only  one,  or  sometimes  two,  Euglisb  mission- 

For  37  years  the  mission  hart  remiiined  in 
peacenble  possession  of  Wu-sbi-shau  (Ulricb' 
stone)  Hill.  In  IdTT  a  new  college  biiiVliug 
■was  beguu  there,  ami  when  almost  eompleied 
was  deliberately  destroyed  by  n  rioioiis 
mob  led  on  by  jealous  niaudarins  M  b 
trouble  followed,  and  ultimately  the  i 
was  ex)>Flled  from  the  city  alio<^'11ier  1 
quarters  bad  to  be  found  in  llie  si  b  bs  f 
Nautai,  before  mentiuucd.  In  1879  ed  cal 
missionary  was  sent  to  reinforce  ttie  mi-dii 
in  1882  lie  proceeded  to  Full-Nine,  a  t  rth 
of  Fub-CUow.  where  in  18S3  a  dispei 
opened;  students  were  received  fo  d  I 
training,  and  a  hospital  and  tnedlc  1  11  c 
erected.  A  native  cbun'li  bus  been  i.  gi  I 
native  cburcb  councils  establisiied,  aim 
of  ibe  districts  have  their  own  local  niis..ionar,\ 
associations.  Forsomeyenrs  education  was  not 
a  strong  point  In  this  mission,  lint  there  are  now 
83  scliools  in  tbe  proviiLce  with  a  total  of  over 
800  pupils,  cliietiy  chililren  of  Christians.  An 
Industrial  school  I tn'i  been  established  by  the 
jfifls  of  Ibe  foreign  cominnnity,  and  a  girls' 
ioardin-.;-scliool,  Hirgely  iielped  trom  ibe  same 
source,  Is  sustained  by  the  i^ociety  for  Female 
F.iucHtion  in  tbe  East.  A  Bl  1)1  e- worn  en's 
c.jss  is  conducted  by  Ibe  wife  of  the  college 
principal,  assisted  by  native  women,  and  many 
of  the  BIble-womeu  have  done  good  service. 
The  mission  staff  now  numbers  eleven,  four  of 
vhont  have  been  sent  out  for  extension  wor)(  in 
the  northeast  of  the  province.  This  work  has 
been  il89l>)  largely  developed,  and  pioneers 
from  Oxford  and  Cambridge  have  gone  for- 
ward into  large  cities  hitherto  unreached  by 
the  gospel. 

(3)  ifia-C/'inrt.— Tbe  Kiangsu  Pi-ovince, 
with  Siiangbai  as  its  central  point,  was  occu- 
pied In  184,1.  Shanghai  is  described  l)y  tlit 
missionary  in  cbarge  as  a  great  • 
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wide-reaching  iuHuence.  In  addition  to  the 
Englisli  missionary,  a  band  of  eleven  native 
agents,  including  three  Bible-women,  are  em- 
ployed in  the  work  of  tbe  mission,  which  con- 
sists of  street  and  chapel  preacbing,  bouse-to- 
taouse  visitation,  schools,  etc.  The  chief  sta- 
tions in  Mld-C'hiDa  arc,  liowever.  In  the  Chih- 
Kiang  Province,  in  the  cities  of  Ningpo  (184S). 
Hang-Chow  (1861),  and  Shaoiibing  I18T0).  In 
the  earlier  years  of  tbe  mission  much  success 
was  achieved  in  the  numerous  towns  and  vil- 
lages around  Ning(»i),  notwithstnuding  frequent 
changes  in  the  mission  stalT  tbrougli  sickness, 
and  the  hindrances  caused  by  tbe  Taiplng  re- 
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bcllion.  Many  of  tbe  Christians  have  shown 
nio.'t  nduiiiiible  Christian  steadfastness  and  xeul. 
and  within  a  jicriud  of  fourteen  years  live  of 
til  em  have  been  ordaineti.  The  college  at 
KiugiHi  lins  always  been  a  successful  agency. 
At  Ilang-Cbow  there  Is  a  medical  mission, 
and  a  new  lios|iIial  and  opium  refuge  was  built 
In  IH85.  cbictiv  with  Englisli  funds;  but  many 
English  and  Aniericun  residents  in  China  and 
even  the  JEiindarlus  of  Hang-l'bow  contributed 
to  the  cost  of  lis  erection.  A  few  years  ago 
there  was  a  very  interesting  tnovenieiit  In  the 
Clm-ki  disti'iel,  nti  olfilioot  of  llie  Ilang-Cbow 
Mission,  when  iiO  cunvt-rts  were  gathered  in 
from  about  35  villages,  and  hopeful  accounts 
continue  to  be  received  of  tiieir  strong  Cbri.s- 
tiati  eharactci'.  The  !^cietv  it  now  eniieaviir- 
ing  to  commence  new  wort  from  Mime  point 
on  theTsien-KiangHiver  alHive  Yen  Cliow  Fu. 

VII.  Jai'as.— The  work  of  tbe  Churi'li  Mis- 
sionary Society  in  Japan  was  undertaken  in 
1S(J9,  niiniediately  after  tbe  wonderful  revoiu- 
tiou   wblch   restored    power    to   the    Jlikado. 

0  U  very  quiet  and  indirect  metliodsof  uuik- 

kuown  tlie  gos|tel  could  at  Hrst  be  used,  but 
w  1  in  the  jiast  few  years  religious  toleration 
h  been  tacitly  though  tiot  nvoweilly  accorded 
t  L I  istlan  efforts,  and  the  work  of  tlie  Society 
h  g  aduaily  sirengtliened  and  increaseil;  and 
b  ew  constitutioti  proinul<mted  in  18C<9, 
1  I  confers  inanv  civil  lilierlics  on  the  peo- 
1 1  nd  contains  a  clause  granting  to  all  subjecta 
t  J  I  an  freedom  of  reli^ims  belief,  will  make 

1  OS  ble  great  extension  of  evangelical  work. 
Tl  ork  of  tlie  l.'burcli  Missionary  Society  is 
cirrliii  on  <1)  on  the  main  Ulaud  (NipMu).  (3) 
island  of  Kiu-f>h1u,  (it)  Shikoku  Island,  and  (4) 
island  of  Ye»> 

(11  JV'i>;Mn.— Tlie  Society's  cliief  statir.iK 
here  are  Osaka  and  Tokyo,  the  capital  of  the 
empire,  morethan  300 miles  eiislwani  nlongliie 
coast.  At  Osaka  more  tliaii  one  tliiiil  of  tlie 
w hide  European  stall  of  ihis  mission  are  en- 
gaged; atTiikyolhere  are  two  European  mis- 
sionaries. Many  oiillyiug  towns  and  cities  are 
occupied  by  native  evangelists,  who  secured 
their  training  at  these  central  statiims.  Tlie 
Bislio[i  Poole  llemorla!  GirU'  School  i,s  located 
at  Osaka. 

(3)  Kiu-ffhiu  —The  principal  stations  on  tlila 
island  are  Nagasaki,  Fukiioka.  and  Kamamolo. 
with  manv  out-staliuns.  The  Society  U'pons  a 
c-onsideralile  iiicreaw  in  tlie  Dumber  of  adher- 
ents and  more  than  \Ht>  ailnll  baptisms. 

(D)  Sl.ikok't.—rhi*  Is  the  smallest  ot  llie  four 
islands,  and  lies  between  the  imdn  Island  and 
Kiu-Shiu.  It  was  the  tlrst  ont-slation  from 
Osaka,  and  was  visited  hi  DWOat  the  invitation 
of  two  natives  who  liaii  Iieen  members  of  tbe 
Greek  Chureli.  As  at  the  other  stations,  mis- 
sionary work  in  alt  its  branches  Is  carried  on 
with  encouraginit  success. 

(4)  hhindof  yew.—TIlis  mission  for  the  Aino 
aborigines  lias  already  lieen  successful  in  gath- 
ering ill  a  small  church.  A  good  scliool  was 
started  in  1B88  at  Hakodate,  of  which  tbe  first 
Aiiio  Christian  lias  been  apiwinted  scliool- 
masicr. 

VIII.  India.— Tlie  Church  Mis,sioiiary  So- 
ciety has  missions  111  almost  all  the  great  ilivi- 
sions  of  India;  indeed  In  all  parts  of  tbe  country, 
with  the  enception  of  Eastern  Bengal.  Chli<Ha 
Nagporc,  Oris.sii,  Gujarat,  and  Southern  India. 
Its  operationsare  carried  on  in  fifteen  languages, 
including  Sanskrit,  Persian,  and  Arabic.    Tbe 
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divisions  of  the  Indiau  work  nre  (1)  North 
luiiia,  ('2]  Puiiiiib  iiud  Siudli,  (3)  Wtslerii  India, 
aud  (4)  Soiitli  iMdlii. 

(1)  North  India.— The  work  of  tbe  Society 
here  was  really  begun  before  nny  uissiouaries 
were  aeut  out,  by  ii  Covi'espoudiue  Committee 
formed  in  1807,  of  wliicli  Heury  J[artyn  and 
C'lAudiiiH  Buclinuaii  neru  tueiiibers.  To  this 
Committee  the  8octetj'  made  a  grant  foi-  trans- 
Inlioiis,  and  under  its  auspices  Corrie  seut 
Abdul  Alasib,  Henry  ^[artvu's  cue  convert,  iis 
an  evuiif^list  to  Agra,  in  1813.  In  1»1G  tvorlc 
WOE  begun  in  Calcutta,  but  Ec)r  many  years  very 
little  was  Hccoiiipjisbed.  In  lvi\  iiie  Calcutta 
Church  Missionary  Association  was  formed. 
wbicb  carries  on  evangelistic  and  scliool  work 
in  ibe  city,  mainly  with  local  funds,  but  in 
connection  with  the  Society;  tbe  work  of  the 


pitais,  instruction  of  native  servants,  and  mission 
agencies  for  special  classes,  sucU  as  the  poorer 
Mohammedans.  thcCbamars(workers  In  leather), 
and  the  Kols,  Sautals,  and  other  tribes  repre- 
sented in  the  capital.  The  Society's  own 
evangelistic  work  Is  autoug  all  classes  in  ihe 
city,  reaching  the  educntcu  and  wealthy  Brnh- 
miiis.  and  also  the  poorest  outcasts— even  the 
leiH.'i's  in  the  Leper  Hospital.  Tbe  year  1831 
marked  Ihe  com  men  cement  of  a  great  branch 
of  missionary  work  in  India,  for  it  was  then 
that  Aliss  Cooke  {afterwards  Mrs.  J.  Wilson),  of 
the  Church  Slissionary  Society.  iKgnn  iu  Cal- 
cutta her  work  among  tbe  women  aud  giils, 
the  forerunner  of  the  "  Zenana  Jlissions  of 
modem  times.  In  18.17,  Ihe  year  also  of  the 
Sepoy  Mutiny,  which  destroyed  much  of  Ihe 
Society's  property,  but,  by  tbe  deep  interest 
which  it  aroused,  caused  a  gi'eal  extension  of 
work  afterwards,  the  work  in  Calcutta  was 
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tution  was  discouliuuetl,  and  ihe  buildings 
were  appropriated  to  the  new  Church  Mission- 
ary Society  s  Divinity  School  tor  Bengal. 

To  Daniel  Corrie,  who  initiated  so  mucb 
Church  missionary  work  in  North  India,  Is 
owing  the  comnieucemeut  of  the  mission  to 
Benares,  to  which  city  he  was  appointed  chap- 
lain in  1817.  In  tbe  following  year  a  large 
school  which  had  been  established  aud  endowed 
by  a  wealthy  Hindu,  Kajah  Say  Narain.  as  a 
Ihatik-offering  for  recoveiy  from  sickness,  was 
transferred  to  the  Society,  aud  has  ever  since 
been  an  important  bmuch  of  the  Church  Mis- 
siotiary  Society's  work  In  Benares.  In  1831  an 
ortlainml  missionary  was  sent  to  this  post,  but 
Ue  aud  others  who  followed  remained  only  a 
short  time.    W.  Smith  aud  C.  B.  Lcupoli,  ap- 

Soluied  to  this  post  In  1833,  for  forty  years  la- 
ored  side  by  side,  the  former  as  a  preaching 
missionary,  the  latter  as  organiz-er  of  schools, 
orphanages,  and  industrial  Institutions.  The 
headqimrtera  of  the  mission  are  at  Sigra,  a 
suburb  in  Ihe  northwest  of  the  city,  where  ai* 
DOW  its  mission -houses,  Chrisliun  village, 
church  orplianages.  French  normal  school, 
and  Industrial  school  (where  women  and  chil- 
dren work  at  laco-maklug).  There  is  a  second 
mission  church,  which  is  a  ceutre  for  evangel- 
istic work,  iu  the  city  close  to  the  Dasasameiih 
Gliiit,  one  of  the  five  most  sacred  places  of  pil- 
grimage In  this  "Mecca  of  Ihe  Elindus."  The 
misdlons  at  Benares  and  its  out-stations,  among 
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which  are  Goraklipur  and  Allahabad,  owed 
much  in  past  years  lo  Christian  jiovernmeiit 
olticials,  particularly  to  Mr.  Thomas  Thoniason, 
Lieut. -Governor  of  the  Northwest  Provinces,  a 
son  of  the  Calcutta  chaplain  elsewhere  men- 
tlonetl.  To  him  almost  all  the  great  oftlcials  and 
civilians  of  ^orth  India  owed  their  impulse  in 
favor  of  missions.  In  Gorakbpur  a  large  tract 
of  waste  land  was  allotted  to  the  mission  by 
Lord  Bentinck.  to  be  cultivated  b^  native 
Christians;  and  upon  it  was  built  a  village  for 
Ihem  to  dwell  iu.  The  place  was  entirely  de- 
stroyed iu  the  Mutiny,  but  was  aftenvarefs  re- 
built, and  remains  a  prosperous  settlement  to 
this  day.  A  simitar  village  was  built  iu  1883, 
and  named  Sternpur,  after  the  Rev.  Henry 
Stern,  who  bad  been  in  charge  of  the  whole 
'mission  for  more  than  3!t  years;  both  villages 
are  self-supporting.  Id  1858.  after  the  Mutiny, 
Allahabad,  instead  of  Agra,  became  the  seat  of 
tbe  British  Goverumenl.  This  brought  the 
Government  Press  from  Agra, with  its  employ^, 
many  of  whom  were  Church  Missiouary  Society 
native  Christians,  and  a  Church  Missionary 
Society  station  was  therefore  started  at  Allaha- 
bad in  1859:  the  village  biiiit  for  these  Chris- 
tians was  named  Muirabad,  after  Sir  William 

The  Erisbnagar  district  is  the  seat  of  the 
Society's  chief  work  in  rural  Bengal.  In  1833 
the  Rev.  W.  Deerr  baptized  80  persons  from  the 
Earta  Bhoja  (a  sect  half  Hindu  and  half  Mos- 
lem) In  the  face  of  much  persecution;  and  from 
that  lime  the  movement  towards  Chrlstianily 
began  to  gather  strength,  till  iu  1838,  when 
much  relief  was  given  lo  sufferers  from  a 
famiue.no  less  than  600  families,  about  8,000 
persons,  placed  themselves  under  Christian  in- 
stniciioD.  In  1889  the  movement  bad  ex- 
tended to  55  villages,  and  900  persons  were 
baptized  on  one  occasion.  Great  hopes  were 
entertained  lliat  In  a  few  years  the  bulk  of  the 
population  would  become  Christian;  but  these 
expectations  wei-e  not  realized,  and  for  many 
years  tbe  condition  of  Ibe  Krishnngar  native 
church  caused  more  sorrow  than  joy.  In  1887 
new  plans  for  Improving  Its  spiritual  condition 
were  set  on  foot,  and  at  the  same  time  a  new 
itinerant  mission  was  started  among  the  heathen 
and  Mohammedan  villages,  and  lias  since  been 
zealously  curiicd  on. 

Sir  Henry  Lawrence,  appoitited  Commis- 
sioner of  Ondh  just  l)efore  the  iiiuiiny,  had  In- 
vited the  Church  Missionary  Society  to  plant  a 
mission  at  Liickiiow,  After  its  reconquest  in 
1859,  Sir  Robert  Montgomery  wrote  to  Ihe 
Church  Missionary  Society  Committee  :  -'As 
Sir  H.  Jjiwrence's  successor,  I  have  the  piivi- 
lege  of  repeating  bis  call ;"  and  an  association 
was  foiTaed,  with  Sir  Robert  himself  as  presi- 
dent, on  September  34ih,  1858,  the  eve  of  the 
anniversBi'y  of  the  relief  of  Ihe  city  by  Have- 
lock.  Notwithstanding  very  efficient  schools 
and  diligent  preaching,  the  fruits  of  the  mis- 
sion have  not  been  large.  In  Faizabad  there  is 
a  small  congregation  with  a  native  paftor. 

The  Sanial  3Iiss1oD  was  begun  iu  1880  by  the 
Rev.  E.  L.  PIxley.  who  had  Deen  a  cavalry  of- 
tlcer.  In  1863  he  established  the  station  at 
Taljhari,  which  has  since  been  the  headquarters 
of  the  mission.  The  Urst  converts  were  bap- 
tized  in  1884,  aud  many  hundreds  were  received 
iu  the  next  few  years  ;  but  owing  lo  a  Hindtr 
izing  process  which  was  going  on  among  the 
people  (Santals,   an  aboriginal  hill-trllfe)  and 
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rendering  lliem  less  accessible,  after  18*0  tiie 
progress  was  less  rapid.  But  there  were  iu  lS8o 
no  less  than  '2,600  Snuinl  C'lirUiiatis  utiHt^lied  to 
the  five  Churcli  MUsiouiiry  Society  stuilous, 
Talihari,  Balimvu.  Hlminpur,  Bliagaya,  and 
Goildti,  worked,  with  their  out-stations,  by  si\ 
missionaries  and  four  native  pastors.  '[Tie 
Psnlins,  Gospels  and  Acts,  the  Prayer-book,  and 
Pilgrim's  Progress  have  been  translated  iulo 
Santuli  by  the  Church  Missionary  Society  uils- 
sioiiaries.  and  printed  by  tlie  Bible  Society,  the 
Socit'ly  fortbe  Pi'ipagation  of  Christian  Knowl- 
edge, and  the  Keligioiis  Tract  Society,  respec- 
tively. 

Missions  10  the  Gouds.  iuhnblting  hills  and 
jungles  of  the  extensive  plateau  called  Gotui- 
waua,  and  to  llie  Bhils,  awiUI  hiU-liibc  wide- 
ly spread  over  Western  India,  have  been  estab- 
lished, the  former  in  1879,  the  latter  in  1880. 
The  Gonds  are  a  peaceful  and  industrious  nice. 
very  ignorant,  but  teachable  ;  the  lirBi  convert 
was  baptized  in  1885.  The  Bhils,  owing  10 
their  fear  of  Eurojieans,  are  very  diHitult  of 
access,  but  a  promising  work  lias  been  begun 

(2)  'Pan/<ib  and  Sind/i.—the  Church  3Iission- 
ary  Society  nndertook  work  in  the  Piiujah  in 
1850,  haviti"  been  urgently  pressed  by  milltury 
friends,  and  cortliallr  invited  by  Ihe  American 
Presbyterians,  alreiuly  established  there,  to  ex- 
tend Its  work  iu  this  direction ;  a  mission  at 
Eotgiir,  on  the  high-road  over  the  Himalayas, 
established  and  endowed  by  military  and  civil 
officers,  having  been  entrusted  to  the  Society  in 
1877,  before  the  annexation  of  Ihe  Punjab. 
Amritsar,  Lahore,  )[ultan,  etc.,  comprising 
what  are  known  as  the  Central  Missions,  were 
the  first  stations  established. 

At  Amrltsar,  besides  the  mission  church 
with  its  coiiftregation  of  500  pcrnons,  and  the 
evangelistic  work  of  cntechists  and  Bible-wom- 
en, there  are  extensive  educational  agencies. 
particularly  Ihe  high-school  and  its  branch 
schools  for  boys,  the  Lady  Lawrence  Memorial 
Girls'  School,  the  Girls  Orphanage  and  the 
Alexandra  C'lirlstian  Girls'  Boarding  school  (so 
named  iu  memory  of  the  Prince  of  Wales's 
visit  in  1876).  A  medical  mission  was  begun  iu 
1883,  and  several  out-siations  have  been  estab- 
lishe<l.  From  Amrilsarand  Lahore  are  carried 
on,  respectively,  two  interesting  itinerant  mis- 
sions; and  at  Lahore,  to  which  the  Church  3Iis- 
sionary  Society  was  invited  by  Dr.  Newton  and 
other  American  missionaries,  there  is  the  well- 
known  Si.  John's  Divinity  School,  founded  in 
1870,  for  high-class  theological  training  of  pas- 
tors and  evangelists  in  the  vernacular.  Mulisn 
has  been  occupied  since  1856.  but  has  always 
been  feebly  manned. 

The  Frontier  Mission  begins  at  Simla  ami 
Kotgur  (already  mentioned"),  among  Ihe  hill 
trib^  who  dwell  between  the  Punjab  pluin.s 
and  Tibet  and  Eastern  China.  Kext  comes 
Eangra,  the  chief  city  in  a  district  comprising 


y  frontier  slates;  and  Kaahn 

•.a  of  Ladak  and  Iskardu.  stretching  ( 


trib- 


tbe  direction  of  Ynrkand.  The  frontier  line 
would  bring  us  nexl  to  Hazara  and  Abbottabnd, 
out-siations  of  the  Peshawar  Mission,  and  then 
to  Peshawar  itself,  whose  Influences  affect  Chi- 
tral  and  Kaflristnn.  and  almost  every  Afghan 
tribe  from  the  Indus  to  Cabul.  Ills  hoped 
that  the  influence  of  these  frontier  missions  may 
in  lime  extend  not  only  to  Candahar.  but  may 
penetrate  to  Merv  and  Bokhara,  to  Kohan  and 
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Hemt,  and  bring  into  coin  muni  cation  the  mis- 
sionaries in  Persia  and  Baghdad. 

Peshawar,  the  chief  cily  of  British  Afghania- 
tan,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Khyber  I'ass,  is  a 
great  military  iHist,  iknd  the  heatUiuiirtersof  the 
Churi'h  AEisstunary  Souiety'a  Afghan  Mission, 
founded  iu  185i!  by  Captaiu  Martyu,  under  the 
auspices  of  Major  Herbert  Bdwariles.  the  Com- 
missioner. The  Afglians  of  Peshawar  were 
most  turbulent  and  fanatical,  and  the  previous 
Commissioner  (wlio  was  assiiKsinated  by  an 
Afghani  hatl  refused  to  allow  a  mi»«iou  ;  hut 
Edwardes,  having  no  fear  that  it  Christian  mis- 
sion here  would  disturb  the  i>eacu,  earnestly  ad- 
vocated Its  establishment.  For  many  years  the 
dreaded  ■'Peshilwarfever''wasa  groat  obstacle 
to  cunliuuous  missionary  effort,  and  the  fanati- 
cism of  the  people  made  all  work  dillicull. 
Five  missionaries  died  and  several  were  sent 
home  in  ill-healih ;  one  was  struck  at  by  an 
-Afghan  knife,  but  Ihe  blow  was  averted.  An 
American  missionary  was  shot  by  his  servant. 
Nevertheless  the  influence  of  the  mission  haa 
been  remarkable;  aud  iu  December,  1883,  exact- 
ly thirty  years  from  its  foundation,  a  handsome 
memorial  mission  chnrah  was  opened  in  the 
presence  of  native  Christians.  English  ottlcere, 
and  Mohammedan  Afghau  chiefs,  the  Itev.  Dr. 
Ima<l-ud-din  preaching  the  sermon.  The  jius- 
torisa  convert  from  Islam.  From  Pc-shawar 
visits  have  been  twice  made  by  native  Christiana 
10  Katiristan,  a  couulry  hitheito  InacceSNlble  to 
Euroiieans  ;  and  one  Kafir  boy,  the  first  con- 
vert from  that  race  (which  is  uoi  Moslem,  but 
pagan),  was  baptized  In  1884.  The  long  strip 
lit  country  southward  from  Peshawar,  called 
the  Derajat.  contains  several  stations  umoug 
wiid  aud  tierce  tribes. 

Weit/!rn  Inifi-i. — The  Society's  work  in  West- 
ern India  Is  limited.  At  Bombay  there  is  the 
ItoberC  Money  School,  foundeil  in  1836,  a  spe- 
cial mission  to  Mohamiuedans,  and  various 
other  agencies.  In  the  large  district  ot  Nasik 
the  Church  .^lissionury  Soeieiy  is  )iraclically 
the  only  missionary  agency  ;  a  mile  or  so  west 
of  Ihe  town  of  Nasik  is  the  Christian  village  of 
Sharampur,  founded  in  1854  by  the  Itev.  W. 
S.  Price.  The  African  Asylum,  commence*!  in 
Bombay  in  1858  'or  the  reception  and  Indning 
of  liberated  slaves,  was  transferred  lo  the  vil- 
lage of  Sharanpur  in  1860.  an<t  carried  on  Iherc 
till  1874.  During  this  periml  al>out  300  Afrioins 
were  receive<l  and  educated,  many  of  whom 
subsciniently  returned  to  East  Africa  to  join  the 
Christian  settlement  at  Prerelown.  The  "Na- 
sik boys''  who  accompanied  Dr.  Livingstone  in 
his  last  expedition  and  brought  Ills  Iiody  to  the 
coast  were  brought  up  iu  this  in8litiili()n. 
fPther  stations  are  at  Malegaon,  and  at  Aurau- 
gabad.  in  the  Ni7.am's  territory,  where  a  most 
successful  mission  is  carried  on  by  the  Key. 
Kutlonji  Nowroji.  formerly  a  Parsee.  and  iulo 
Ihis  mission  some  hundreds  of  converts  have 
been  gathered  from  the  outcast  Mangs.  There 
are  now  tittle  churches  gathered  together  iu  a 
large  number  of  the  surrounding  villages,  while 
active  and  continuous  cvaDgcllslic  work  is  car- 
ried on  throughout  the  whole  district.  At 
Pooua  has  been  establisbetl  the  Society's  Divin- 
ity School  for  the  West  India  Mission. 

Soitl/i  Indm  includes  the  work  in  Madras, 
Travan(tore.  Tiniievelly,  and  the  Telugu  Mis- 
sion. The  Stadras  Slissiou,  begun  in  1814,  now 
occupies  the  uniyne  position  of  being  carried 
on  entirely  by  natives,  its  affairs  being  con- 
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liufiled  by  il9  own  Church  Council.     A  separate  present  numbers  15.     In  connection  wilh  tliis 

mission  lo  Mobammedans   is   under   lUe  con-  worit  a  mission  for  liberated  Africans  has  been 

trol   of    the  Church  Missionary   Society,     In  opened  in  the  Seychelles  Islands. 
1830  tlie  atientiou  of  the  Society  was  dniwn  to        X.  Ceylon. — This  mission,  commenced  in 

Tiunevelly,  the  southerumosl  proviuce  of  the  1817,  comprises  evMugelislic,  educational,  nud 

Indian  iwulnsiila,  by  the  chaplain  of   Paluin-  pusloral  work  among  the  tno  races,  Sinhalese 

cotla.     Two  missionaries  were  at  once  set  apart  and  Tamil,  which  form  the  ])Dpuln1Ion  of  the 

for  this  work,  and  from  tliai  time  the  Gospel  island.    There  are  Siuhalese  cougi'egalions  at 

has   uot  ceased   to  spread  among   the   Tamil  Colombo,  Cotta,  Baddegania,  and  Knndy;  and 

population,  chleQy  among  the  Shanars,  or  cul-  Tamil   congregations  at  Colombo,  Kandy,  and 

livators  of  tlie  palmyra  tree.  three  or  four  places  iu  the  Jaffna  peninsula  iu 

lu    North   Tinuevelly   a  vigorous   itinerant  the  extreme  north,  as  well  ns  in  several  places 

mission  waseslablished by Itaglatid.DavidFeno,  iu  the  colfee  disti'icts.     Some  of  tliem  are  miu- 

aud  Meadows.    There  are  now  more  than  1,000  istered  lo  by  native  pastors,  considerable  prog- 

vllhiges  in  which  there  are  Christians  in  the  ress    having    been    made   in    self-government 

Church  Missionary  Society  districts  alone  (be-  and   self-support      Native  missionary  associa- 

siduM  many  others  worked  by  the  Society  for  tions  have  also  beeu  formed  for  the  spread 

the  Propitgatiou  of  the  Gospel).     The  Church  of  tbe  gospel  among  the  surrounding  heathen. 

Missionary  Society  has  73  native   clei'gymen,  Two  features  of  especial  interest  iu  this  work 

and  the  native  lay>agents  are  so  uuuierouii  that  are    the  Kandyan  Itineracy   and    the    Tamil 

Tinuevelly  lias  been  able  to  supply  evangelists  Cooly  Slission,  both  working  in  the  hill-cc"- 

among  the  Sinhalese  ' 
latter,  whici   '  "  "  '  ' 

their  own  pastors,  chui-ches,  aud  schools;  the  supported  by  a   ( 

latter  are  well  orgauized  aud  very  efficient.  among  the  Tamil  coolies  ou  tbe  coflee  e    .    .  . 

Tnivtincme  and  Cochin. — Tho  mission  in  1,700  of  whom  are  now  on  the  rolls  of  native 
these  s<'mi-inde pendent  states  was  begun  In  Christian  churches.  The  educational  agencies 
1816.  and  continued  for  twenty  years  mainly  comprise  TrinilyCoIlege,  Kaudy,  and  important 
with  a  view  to  the  reform  of  the  aucleu  I  Malabar  schools  of  various  kinds  at  Col ta  aud  Jaffna. 
SjTian  Church,  which  claims  to  have  been  XI.  New  Zealand. — The  mission  to  tbe 
founded  by  the  Ajiostle  St,  Thomas,  Owing  Maoris  of  New  Zealand,  the  second  of  the  So- 
to internal  dissensions  of  that  church,  aud  its  ciety's  missions  in  order  of  time,  was  uuder- 
unwiUingness  to  abjure  errors  in  doctrine  and  taken  in  1814,  when  Samuel  Marsden,  wilh 
abuses  iu  ritual,  the  effort  failed;  aud  since  three  laymen,  sent  out  as  pioneeis.  landed  ou 
1837  the  missionaries  have  worked  indepeu-  the  northern  island.  Other  missionaries  fol- 
dcntly.  The  result  has  beeu  the  adhesion  of  lowbd  whose  lives  were  entirely  in  tlie  power 
many  Syrians  to  their  purer  faith,  and  also  an  of  the  ferocious  cannibals,  and  were  frequently 
active  reforming  movciueut  in  the  Syrian  in  imminent  danger.  For  eleven  years  no  re- 
church  itself.  Considerable  progress  has  been  suits  whatever  were  seen;  In  1826  the  first 
made  in  the  organization  of  a  native  church,  conversion  took  place,  and  no  other  natives 
and  there  are  23  native  pastors  trained  at  tbe  were  baptized  for  five  years.  Then  began  the 
Cambridge  Nicholson  Inslltutiou.  marvelous  movement  which  resulted  iu  almost 

Tbe  Telugu  Mission,  begun  In  1841,  has  re-  Ihe  whole  Maori  nation  being  brought  under 

suited  in  the  founding  of  a  growing  Telugu  Christian  Instruction  and  civilizing  lutluences, 

native  church,  chiefly  drawn   from   the   Malas  aud  which   led  Bishop   Setwyn.  on   lils  Brri- 

and   other  low-cosie  or  out-caste  people.    A  val  in  bis  new  diocese  in  1843,  to  write:  "We 

mission  among  the  Kols,  a  noii'Aryan  tribe  ou  see  here  a  whole  nation  of  pagans  converted 

the  Upncr  Godnvery,  was  founded  in  I860.  to  the  faith.  ,  .  .     Where  will  you  find  more 

iX.  MAtJKiTiUB.— In  the  year  1854,  tbe  Rev.  signal  manifestations  of  the  presence  of  the 
David  Feim,  secretary  of  the  Society's  missions  Spirit,  or  more  living  evidences  of  the  king- 
in  South  India,  while  visiting  Mauritius  for  the  dom  of  Christ?"  lu  1840,  New  Zealand  was 
sake  of  bis  health,  became  warmly  iiilei'esled  made  a  British  colony,  and  emigration  on 
in  tlie  thousands  of  coolies  who  hud  been  a  large  scale  ensued,  introducing  the  vices  as 
brought  from  Bengal  aud  South  India  to  work  well  as  the  beneHls  of  civilization.  The  incvi- 
011  the  sugar  plantations,  and  the  work  for  table  coutticis  of  race  begun,  aud  the  continual 
their  benelit  which  he  initiated  was  coutluued  disputes  about  the  sale  aud  possession  of  land 
by  Captain  Gordon,  an  ofticer  of  the  Royal  led  to  prolonged  and  bitter  wai-s  which  shook 
Engineers.  The  "  Fort  George  Juvenile  Asso-  the  native  church  lo  lis  fouudallous.  Iu  1864 
ciation  "  was  orgiinlzed  to  aid  these  Indians,  arose  tiie  "  Poi  Marire"  or  "  liau-liau"  super- 
who  fonn  two  thirds  of  the  population  of  the  stition,  a  strange  compound  of  Christianity  and 
island,  and  the  funds  collected  were  devoted  to  heathenism,  whicli  spread  rapidly  among  the 
the  employment  of  a  CHtechlst.  whose  faithful-  natives  and  led  lo  Uie  barbarous  murder  of 
ues9  and  zeal  secured  him  the  honor  of  being  missionary  Volkuer. 

the  flrst  native  ordained  pastor  iu  Mauritius;        The  condition  of  the  native  church  is  now 

and  when  in  1>*58  a  missionary  of  tlie  Chuich  generally    prosoerous.         Foiiy-eigbt     Maori 

Missionary  Society  was  appolnied  to  Ibis  field  clergymen  nave  neen  ordained,  aud  the  church 

of  labor,  the  nucleus  of  an  Indiau  church  had  members    now    number  more    than    18.000; 

been  already  formed  through  tlie  labors  of  this  among  them  are  over  300  voluntary  lay  help- 

itor  and  the  efforts  of  a  colporteur  of  the  ers.     The  Christians  build  tbeir  own  churches, 
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British  and  Foreign  Bible  Societv.    The  success  aud  iu  pari  support  their  own  ministers,  tbeir 

of  the  uiisslou  has  been  remarkable,  aud  tbe  contributions   in  1B18  amounting  to  £1,216. 

converts  have  beeu  systematically  instructed,  The  whole  Bible  and  Prayer-book  have  been 

so  that  a  large  cori>s  of  native  teachers  now  reuilered  by  the   missionaries  into  the   Maori 

strcngtbens   uie   missionary   staff,   which  at  Inoguase. 

Hosted  cyVjOt)QlC 
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XII.  North  America. 

1.  NorthaeU  Americun  JtftssitiH.  — This  mis- 
siou  1o  tbf  reDiuauC  of  the  KeU  ludiitu  lrib<;3 
scattered  over  lUe  viist  coiiHtvy  formerly  known 
lis  Ibe  Hudsou's  B»y  Territory,  and  now  in- 
cluded in  the  Dominion  of  Cnnada,  wna  rom- 
meuced  iu  1828  by  Ibe  Rev.  Jubu  West,  at  a 
trading  settlement  on  tbe  Red  Kiver,  n  Utile 
soutb  of  Lake  Wiuniiieg,  Tbe  drst  step  in  tbe 
^reut  exlenslou  of  Ibe  iiiissiou  iu  recetjt  yenrs 
was  tbe  sending  fonb  from  Ked  Kiver,  in  1840, 
of  Heory  Bndd.  a  native  leiiclier  irniiied  by  Xr. 
West  from  bis  Ixiybood,  to  opeu  a  uew  sialioa 
at  Deion,  500  miles  ofi.  Now  from  the  Vuiled 
Slates  border  line  to  the  Arctic  Uceau,  and 
from  Hudson's  Bay  to  the  Kotky  Moiimaiiis, 
the  praises  of  tbe  Ketleemer  are  siiiig  by  thou- 
sands of  Indians,  tuid  iu  eleven  ditlereni  lau- 
Suages.  Tbe  Red  River  district  is  now  tbe 
ourisbing  colonial  Province  of  Manitoba,  and 
a  large  part  of  Ibe  Sociel^''3ivork  bus  devel- 
oped iuto  tbe  settled  mltiislratioDS  of  tbe 
cbureh  in  the  colony,  and  one  of  its  cbiivcbes 
bas  become  ibe  Cathedral  of  Ibe  Diocese  of 
Rupert's  Land.  "Tlie  Ecclesiastical  Province 
of  Rupert's  Land,  tbe  area  of  wbicb  probably 
exceeds  tbat  of  Ibc  Chinese  Empire,  is  divided 
into  seven  dioceses,  viz.,  Rupert's  Land,  Moo- 
sonee,  Mackenzie  River,  Atbabasca.  Saskatche- 
ivaii,  Calgary,  and  Qu'Appelle.  In  all  Ibese 
dioceses  the  Society's  agents  labor,  and  tbree 
of  the  bishops  are  on  the  list  of  missionaries. 
Under  circumstances  of  danger,  bardsbip.  and 
privation  of  no  ordinary  degree,  tbeir  life  is 
cheerfully  spent  in  behalf  of  the  simple  inbab- 
itants  of  tbese  vast  wilds. 

Tbe  Diocese  of  Moosonee  includes  extensive 
territories  round  the  shores  of  Hudsoii's  Bay 
and  stretches  to  the  borders  of  Canada;  a  great 
majority  of  the  Indians  in  these  regions  now 
profess  Christianity.  The  Diocese  of  Safr 
katcbewan  includes  missions  to  the  still 
heathen  and  untamed  Plain  Crees,  Sioux,  and 
Blackteet  of  tbe  great  Saskatchewan  pbiin. 
The  Diocese  of  Jlackeniie  River,  tbe  largest, 
most  desolale,  most  sterile,  and  most  frigid  of 
them  all,  and  tbat  of  Athabasca,  comprise  mis- 
sions 10  tbe  Chipe«ynn,  Slave,  Dog-vib,  and 
Tukudh  tribes.  Among  the  Tukudb.  who  are 
found  beyond  the  Kocky  Mountains  and  with- 
in tbe  Arctic  Circle  on  ibe  Youcon  River,  the 
spread  of  tbe  gospel  has  been  very  rapid. 
AlK>ut  1  ,.500  have  been  baptized  since  1863.  aud 
a  stilt  larger  number  are  under  Christian  in- 
struction. At  various  points  in  the  3[ooBOnee 
and  Albabasca  districts,  fringing  the  Arctic 
Ocean,  bands  of  Eauiiiniaux  have  been  visited. 
Bishops  Bompns,  Hordeu,  and  others,  aD<l 
three  missionaries,  are  now  set  apart  for  their 
evangelization.  Tbe  whole  Bible  and  Prayer- 
book  exist  in  Red  River  Cree,  and  considerable 
portions,  with  hymn-books,  etc.,  in  Moose 
Cree,  Ojibbeway,  Soto,  Slave.  Chipewyan,  aud 
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moved  with  some  hundreds  of  Indians  1o  a 
place  70  miles  distant,  within  Ibe  territory  of 
Alaska,  reuoiiuciug  allegiance  to  the  CJueeu  of 
Etiglaud  and  commg  uu<ler  the  protection  of 
tbe  United  States,  aud  the  station  at  Metlah- 
luihiJa  was  put  in  tbe  charge  of  other  mission- 
aries sent  out  by  the  Society.  Other  mission- 
ary settlements  are  at  Kincolilb  on  tbe  Naaa 
l{iver,  among  tbe  Kiiiksheitus  of  the  interior, 
Ihe  Uydahs  of  Quevu  Charlotte's  Islands,  and 
the  Kwa-gutl  Indians  of  Fort  Rupert,  al  all  of 
which  zeidous  work  is  beiug  carried  ou. 

Iu  the  West  Itidies  aud  in  British  Guiana 
tbe  Church  Missionary  Society  carried  on  mis- 
sions at  Antigua,  Jamaica,  Trinidad,  and  at 
various  points  In  British  Guiana,  for  many 
years  with  considerable  success. 

City  m Mat oiitt,— This  term  designates,  in 
current  usage,  those  agencies  and  lines  of  work 
through  which  the  Church  ministers  to  the  ma- 
terial and  spiritual  needs  of  the  tuduNtrial  classes 
and  of  the  poor  in  tbe  great  towns  and  cities  of 
Chrvitian  lands.  It  is  applied  to  the  varied  ef- 
fort which  aims  at  the  ingathering  and  instruc- 
tion of  neglected  cbildi'en,  the  evangelization  of 


and  the  vicious. 

Great  cities  in  all  circumstances  require  work 
of  this  sort.  A  large  population  inevitably  in- 
cludes a  considerable  proportion  of  poor  people 
who  need  from  their  more  prosperous  neighbors 
(be  helping  hand.  There  Is  also  o^rtjiin  to  be  a 
vicious  and  criminal  element  in  every  such  com- 
mtmity;  for  city  life,  wilh  its  pecidiar  opportu- 
nities for  vice  and  for  evil  comiianlonsblp,  is 
especially  alluring  to  the  rogue  imil  the  profli- 
gate,   llie  poor  Av:  comiielled  by  the  exigencies 


tlie  ^vage  state  of  tbe  Tsimsbean  Indians  on 
the  coast  of  British  Columbia,  aud  a  young 
schoolmaster,  Mr.  W.  Duncan,  wassent  out;  a 
great  blessing  was  vouchsafed  to  his  labors, 
and  in  1803  the  Christian  settlement  of  3Iet- 
lakahtla  was  founded.  In  1881,  Mr.  Duncan 
refusing  to  work  on  the  lines  of  the  Church  of 
England,  ceased  to  he  a  missionary  of  tbe 
Church     Missionary   Society;   in   1887   he    re- 


of  their  condition  to  inhabit  the  less  ilesltable 
parts  of  town.  Tbe  vicious  have  also  their 
favorite  quarters;  and  as  poverty  promotes  vice 
and  vice  begets  poverty  and  crime,  all  three 
are  frequenlfv  found  together  in  regions  remote 
from  Ibe  churcheK  and  from  all  good  and  help- 
ful influences.  Such  places  unless  Rubjectetl  to 
the  patient  and  vigorous  application  of  moral 
disinfectants  Ijecome  hotbeds  uud  nurseries  of 
every  sort  of  evil. 

But  tbe  amount  and  importance  of  the  mis- 
sionary effort  which  tbe  cities  demand  has  been 
immeasurably  increased  by  those  social  and 
industrial  changes  which  modern  times  have 
brought  to  all  civfliKcd  nations.  The  discovery 
<ii  the  steam-engine,  its  application  to  the  iudus- 
tries,  tbe  cfjnsuqiicut  development  of  machinery, 
with  its  thousands  of  attendant  iliscovcrics  and 
Inventions,  have  together  resulted  in  Ihe  transfer 
of  a  gn'at  share  of  the  world's  work  from  the 
rural  districts  to  the  towns,  whither  the  world's 
workers  have  followed  it.  TItis  immense  de- 
velo|)ment  of  manufactures  and  llie  consequent 
increase  of  traffic  liavc  caused  the  cities  fn  all 
civilized  lands  to  grow  with  amazing  rapidity 
throughout  the  nineteenth  century,  and  espe- 
cially during  its  latter  years.  It  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  parallel  in  all  history,  in  a  city  of  the 
same  size,  the  growth,  for  example,  of  Chicago, 
which  In  1880  numbered  503,185  souls  and  in 
1890  had  reached  l,<)H8,-'>78. 

If  tbe  city  churches  had  nothing  more  to  do 
than  to  keep  pace  with  tbe  expaniling  popula- 
tion, their  task  would  be  one  of  no  small  mag- 
nitude; but  other  elements  have  entered  into  the 
problem  which  very  seriously  enhance  its  diffl- 
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culty.  Tlie  steady  flow  of  the  human  stream  more,  in  our  metropolis;  bnt  among  the  tene- 
into  the  sirc-Ht  towns  luis  crowdwl  tlicm  to  ;tn  ments,  at  least,  there  is  no  American  quartet. 
opiirt'Ksive  uud  truly  terrible  decree.  Sucli  Being  of  many  races  and  speaking  divers  Ian- 
ovtrcrowdinjj  lias  liad  a  tivofolit  evil  effect  guages,  beinglargely  Roman  C'atbolic  in  faith, 
ujiou  the  aniiHin;  it  has  prodigiously  increased  aud  when  nominal  Protestants  having  in  most 
Lis  rent,  ^hmgiUK  him  iut<i  so  muck  the  deeper  cases  very  few  and  meaare  conceptions  of  re- 
poverty;  It  lias  nhv  driven  lilm  into  narrow  and  ligion,  tuese  denizens  ot  the  tenement  have 
more  uurraw  quartern,  until  it  has  stripped  him  proven  exceedingly  difficult  to  reach,  and  have 
of  every  seinhltiuce  of  a  home.  rarely  been  gathered  in  great  numbers  into  the 
llie  census  of  IHHO  reports  one  third  of  the  churches  of  our  fathers.  The  latter  Iiave  de- 
faniilles  in  Glasgow  as  living  in  a  single  room,  peuded  largely  for  tiieir  iucrement  on  converts 
ami  another  third  an  occupying  but  two  rooms,  from  families  of  American  stock  ;  but  such 
Less  than  one  fajiiily  in  ten  in  the  Scotch  me-  families  bear  only  a  small  proportion  to  the 
tropotis  eujoved  so  many  as  four  rooms  for  Its  population  of  most  of  the  great  cities.  This  ex- 
home.  Health  and  morality  seem  alike  impos-  plains  the  fact  that  while  m  the  country  at  large 
Bible  to  children  hrought  up  under  such  condi-  more  than  oue  fifth  of  the  people  are  members 
tions.  Hew  York  is  even  more  straftly  cro«'ded  of  evangelical  churches,  in  the  great  cities  the 
than  any  of  tlie  Old  World  cities,  having  nn  aver-  proportion  varies  from  one  tenth  to  one 
age  of  sixteen  persons  to  each  dwelliug-house,  twentieth.  The  reason  also  at>pears  for  the  fact 
while  London  has  but  nine  (census  1880).  Out  that  while  chureh-membership  in  the  whole 
of  this  overcrowding  has  sprung  the  tenement  cuuntry  has  increased  much  faster  than  the  popu- 
system~a  system  by  which  several  families,  lation,  in  great  cities  it  has  fallen  behind  the 


lully  not  less  than  »ix  or  eight,  sometimes  as  populatioi 
many  as  twenty-live,  have  been  huddled  together  Notwithstanding  these  obstacles  and  difficul- 
umler  a  single  roof,  with  common  entries  and  ties,  largely,  perhaps,  because  of  them,  the  work 
halls,  narrow  rooms,  and  dark  bed-rooms.  This  of  city  missions  has  been  making  wonderful  ad- 
plan  of  housing  the  working  people  is  the  one  vances  in  recent  years.  The  broadening  and 
that  generally  prevails  In  American  cities,  al-  deepening  of  public  interest  in  its  problems,  and 
tliou^  there  are  some  marked  exceptions,  like  the  sudden  iucrement  of  wealth  and  talent  and 
Philadelphia.  More  than  three  fourths  of  New  consecrated  service  devoted  to  its  cause,  are  so 
York's  population,  or  1,250,000  souls,  are  at  remarkableastogiveprophecy  of,  if  indeed  they 
present  flvmg  in  her  87,816  tenement-houses.  do  not  already  constitute,  a  veritable  renaissance 

The  ordinary  tenement  oilers  to  its  unfortu-  of  City  Missions. 

n^ite  inhabitants  the  poorest  conceivable  apology  The  following  are  some  of  the  most  marked 

fur  a  home.     Its  atmosphere  is  both  physically  characteristics  of  the  new  movement; 

and  morally  imwholesome  to  a  degree,  and  (1)  A  tendency  to  interest  iu  its  problems  and 

fairly  poisonous.    The  saloon  is  at  the  comer,  engage   in   its  varied   work,  in   unparalleled 

the  dnmkard  reels  up  the  common  stairs;  the  numbers,  men  of  flne  culture  and  large  abili- 

shouts  of  countless  rude,  neglected  children  fill  ties. 

the  airwithshrill  profanity;  uie  discordant  notes  (2)  A  tendency  to  minister  to  the  phy^cal  and 

if  the  neighbors'  quarrels  and  the  wail  of  sickly  intellectual  needs  of  the  poor,  as  well  as  their 


babes  pierce  the  thin  partitions.  There  is  no  spiritual  necessities,  and  to  do  this,  not  by  alms- 
quiet  day  nor  night,  no  privacy,  no  chance  for  giving,  but  by  the  scientific  treatment  of  poverty, 
the  development  of  healtJiy  family  life.    From  pauperism,  and  crime. 

the  midst  of  such  environments  the  city  mis-  (8)  A  deepening  interest  in  the  labor  question 

sionary  must  glean  his  scanty  harvest.  and  all  social  problems  among  religious  people. 

The  problem  of  city  evangelization  is  further  and  an  attitude  of  greater  chanty  for  and  sym- 
complicated  by  the  fact  that  in  their  growth  the  pathy  with  the  wondng  classes, 
great  towns  have  a  tendency  to  remove  those  (4)  Eflorls  to  improve  the  mission  Sunday- 
portions  of  swiety  who^e  influence  would  natu-  school  In  such  ways  as  shall  make  it  more  ser- 
rally  be  conservative  and  helpful  from  those  viceable  to  the  clilldren  and  youth  which  it 
who  most  nee<l  Ilteir  help.  I'he  dwellings  of  gathers  iu.  This  is  done  by  so  extending  it  as 
rich  and  poor  are  more  and  more  widely_  sepa-  to  include  a  system  of  week-day  religious  meet- 
rated  from  one  another.  The  most  flourishing  Ings  and  classes  adapted  to  the  needs  of  pupils 
and  able  churehes  are  farthest  away  from  the  of  all  ages;  also  by  supplying  to  the  children  of 
fields  that  most  urguutiv  require  their  aid.  llie  the  tenement  so  far  as  possible,  through  cluln, 
stiburban  movement,  like  a  ^'reat  eddy,  draws  societies,  reading-rooms,  evening  schools,  in- 
off  into  the  beautiful  park-like  villages  about  dustrial  schools,  and  the  Uke,  their  lack  of  a 
tlie  town  great  multitudes  of  the  middle-class  Christian  home. 

folks,  the  bone  and  sinew  of   the  churdies'  (3)  A     tendency     to     establish     "people's 

strength.  churehes"  iu  place  of  mission  chapels,  and  to 

Inadditionto  these  dlfSculties,  religious  effort  equip  them,  by  the  employment  of  assistant 
In  the  cities  of  the  United  States  meets  with  en  pastors,  missionaries  and  other  helpers,  as  well 
even  more  serious  obstacle  in  the  complex  and  as  by  the  opening  of  "parish  houses,"  with 
confusing  mingling  of  nationalities  in  the  pop-  reading-rooms,  club-rooms,  class-rooms,  gymna- 
ulation  which  it  seeks  to  win.  The  immigrants  slums,  etc.,  for  a  larger  style  of  work  than  has 
wbicli  have  come  to  us  by  the  million  during  formerly  been  thought  needful, 
the  past  twenty-live  years  have  settled  for  the  (6)  A  tendency  to  co-operation  among  the 
most  part  in  the  towns.  They  and  their  chll-  churches.  This  is  manifest  in  two  ways:  by 
dren  it  is  that  people  the  tenement-house  to-day.  family  churches  in  prosperous  communities 
Eighty  per  cent  of  the  inhabitants  of  New  York  combining  to  sustain  and  enlarge,  through  con- 
are  of  foreign  extraction,  and  Chicago  and  tribulions  both  of  workers  and  means,  the  work 
several  other  cities  have  an  even  larger  foreign  of  people's  churches  among  the  poor;  and  by 
population.  Every  nation  of  Europe  and  more  churehes  of  different  denominations  uniting  In 
tl^  one  Ariatic  nation  has  its  colonies,  oue  or  general  schemes  of  evangelism,  such  as  tSoae 
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which  have  been  proposed  bj-  the  Eviingelical  rent  and  salaries  nre  met  by  the  annual  suhscrip- 

Ailiiuice.  tiou-fees  of  tS,  iwiid   by  the  niciTil)i'rs  of  ilie 

EveiT-  city  of  conseqiience  iu  Great   Britain,  College  Sellleiiit-uls  Association.     Tlie  original 

the  L'nited  States  and  Canada,  and  st:vci'!il  on  plan  lit'  the  Hettlenieut  is  to  work  iu  existing;  in- 

tbe   I'ontinent  of  Europe  Include  some  sort  of  slitutions  ;  and  it  is  founded  on  the  >>elief  iu  the 

city  mission  work.    Wlih  local  variations  the  iwwer  of  frieudsUip  to  shuito  i-liurueter.    Al- 

same  |iroblen)s  are  met,  Ibe  same  general  melliotU  though  the  work  cousislx  cbietlv  in  (he  Indinx't 

prevail,  aud  the  same  teiideiicies  nin  obsers'Hble  iuRtieuces  of  au  iutelligcot  Chnstiau  home  in  an 

evcrvwliere.  ignorant  unchristian    ueigtiboriiood,  tiiere  are 

'I'fie  work  as  it  is  found  in  tour  typical  cities,  regular  lines  of  work,  viz. :  clubs  for  girls  one) 

New  York,  Brooltlrn.  Bosloo,  and  London,  will  boys,  free  circulating  library,  reception  of  Iwmk 

serve  us  as  sufficient  examples.  deposits,  receiving  and  iwurning  neighborly 

calls,   jmblic  Imlhs,  aud  t^unday  work  in  lliu 

Aew  Yoffe  City,  U.  S.  A.  x^^nic  ami  outside.     Though  be^un  and  so  fur 

Iu   the   metropolis   the   whole  work  may  be  tarried   ou  by  college  women,  it  is  iurt  by  Its 

divided  IIS  follows;—  eoustitullon  restricted  iu  its  membership.' aud 

1.  Chureh-chapet  irui't.— Each  of  the  older  ueeils  the  cooperation  of  all  earut-st  C'brittian 

■and  stronger  churches  bns  one  or  more  chapels  woiueu. 

\m  L-r  its  care,  the  molher-tliureh  beiug  respon-        The  Sew  York  City  Mission  asd  Tu.vc.. 

silile  for  the  direction  of  the  work  and  the  out-  Society. — On  October  SOlh,  18i!8,  a  meeting 

lay.  •  of  gentlemen   was    held  at  the   Trjict   House 

a,  iJenoinfnafiiwjdi  TTorA'.— TheEpIscopal,the  for   raising   funils  with    the   special   view   of 

Baptist,  and  the  Methodist  Episcn])al  Churclies  extending"  I  he  Amcrlcnu  Tract  Society's  oiier- 

lutve  each  a  complete  (tcnommational  organizn-  atlons  tn  (he  West,  aud  the  qucstiou  was  asked, 

tion.     'Wiiile  the  Episcopal  Church  has  various  Why  not  supply  the  accessible  population  on 

«hurch  missions,  tlieir  denominational  work  is  this  side  of  tlie  mountains,  ami  immediately 

■carried  on  exclusively  iu  connection  with  the  around  us,  as  well  as  the   West  ?    The  result 

benevolent  institutions'  of  the  citv.  was  tlial  Iu  March.  1%'^.  a  City  Committee  was 

"    City   Undeaomin-ilioiial    3fi»»io)u. — These  appointed  bv  tlie  New  York  City  Tnict  Society, 


known  u-   -.-        . _.___.._ _ _     . __ . 

Tract  Society,"  whose  field  is  1»elow  Fourteenth  from  the  chnivhes,  entered  ujion  monthly  dU- 

Street,  with  headquarters  at  104  Uible  House.  tributlon,  each  menilicr  of  the  committee  twing 

4.  Jltacfie  Mii»ioiiJi.  These  are  opeu  every  the  ajjent  for  his  ward.  In  November,  1894, 
night  of  the  year.  They  lalMir  for  the  irre-  the  plan  of  emplovlug  mlssioimries  throughout 
siionsible,  liomeleas  crowds  who  are  without  tlierespectivewurtlswasadopteti:  andinjfarc-li, 
families  and  are  mere  drifting  adventurers,  l«8o,  twelve  missionaries  were  employed,  which 
There  are  (1890)  eighteen  such  missions.  None  number  was  soon  increased  to  fouileeu.  Of  late 
of  these  missions  have  a  Sunday-school,  nor  do  years  the  numlHir -employed  lias  tieen  alniut  9.^. 
they  come  in  contact  with  family  life;  (heir  On  December  14tli,  18(14,  the  present  name  was 
work  iscoufinod  to  the  men  of  thedrifting  class,  atlopted,  aud  the  Society  was  incoriiorateil  Feb- 
of  whom  tbere  arc  70,000  in  New  Yorli.  Be-  niary  l»tli,  1886,  aud  the  charter  ameudeil 
tn-eeii  Cooper  Ciiiou  and  Chatham  Street  there  Feb niary  24th,  1870.  In  18(]e  tlic  SiK.'ioty  was 
are  5,000  l)eds  for  this  class,  which  are  fully  reor^ni'zed,  mission  chapels  establishof,  and 
occupied  during  the  winter  months.  mission  work  was  concentrateil  in  tlie  destitute 

5.  Medic'il  MMtom. — These  have  dispensaries,  partsof  the  city  below  Fourteenth  Street.  Iu 
and  provide  preaching  and  religious  instruction  1870  the  mission  converts  were  orgauizd  into 

with  their  ministries  to  the  sick  bunds  of  Christian  brotherhood,   on  au  undc- 


aud  di.mbled.  nomlnational  basis,  and  the  Cliristian  ordinances 

6.  Xiuions  for  FnlUa  Wo jne«.— There  are  were  admiuistf^red  in  the  missiou  chapels, 
about  7,000  of  this  class  in  New  York,  many^  of  "  ITie  objects  of  this  coriwration  are  to  pro- 
wliom  are  brought  within  (he  saving  aud  caring  mole  morality  aud  religiini  among  tlic  ]Hior  and 
Intluences  of  the  following  missions,  whosedoors  destitute  of  the  city  of  New  York,  liy  the  em- 
are  ever  open  and  where  services  are  conducted  ploymenC  of  missionaries,  by  the  diliusion  of 
nightly:  1.  The  Margaret  Stnichau  Home;  3.  evangelical  reading  and  the  Sacred  Scriptures, 
The  Wetmore  Home:  3.  The  Midnight  Mission,  by  the  establisliment  of  Sabbath -schools,  mis- 
on  Mercer  Street;  4.  The  Florence  Jlission,  on  sfon  stations,  and  chaiwls  for  the  pt«ncbing  of 
Bleecker  Street,  where  large  nuinljers  of  both  the  Gospel  and  for  the  onlinancc's  of  divine 
men  and  women  attend.  worship."    The  business  alTnirs  and  the  estate 

7,  Senmen'g  irori.— There  are  six  Missions  of  the  corporation  are  managed  by  a  Bc«rd  of 
for  Seamen.  Two  are  of  the  Episcopal  denomi-  fifty  Din-ctors,  who  jins  chosen  Irom  dillercul 
nation   and  four  are  imdeiionunational.       The  reli'dous  denominations. 

laraest  of    these   is   tlie   Mariners'  Mission,  on  The  Society  is  erecting  churclily  buildings 

Caflierine  Street,  which  has  a  brancti  near  the  and  organizing  liide]>endeiit  congn-gnlions  lin 

Christopher  Street  Ferrj-.  the  jmndpU*  of  Christian  union  ami  coopera- 

a.   Th6  Coltege  8elUen>€>tt.—ln  Octolicr,  1889,  tion,  with  the  Ainwtles'  CrtH-d  as  the  symbol  of 

a  new  work  was  begun  by  college  women,  on  faith  and  a  sim]il(!  form  of  church  government. 

the    plan    of    Toynbec  Hall,  London.      iSee  The  miniWci's  in  charge  are  regularly  ordained 

London  City  Missions.)  Itconsistsof  acolnny  of  by  some  one  or  other  of  tlic  evanguliud  denomi- 

Golleee  women, sevenlnnumber, who  have  tuKen  nations,  and  associated  with  them  for  counsel 

up  their  residence  in  a  remodelled  tenement-  and  help  are  eJiurchofttcers  chosen  by  the  people, 

house  at  9o  Itivington  Street.     The  work  is  not  These  missions  are  constituted  on  the  basis  of  the 

a  charity,  but  rests  in  part  at  least  on  a  business  Evangelical  Alliance  and  are  lailhtd  "  churches 

basis,  the  payments  made  by  the  residents  for  for  the  p(H)plf."   Someoftheseedificeaarehtrgc, 

board  covering  all  the  household  expenses.     The  spacious,  elaborate  in  their  accomuiodations,  and 
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of  architectur&l  comelinesa,  combiuiug  beauty 
wiihout  and  comfort  within.  Tlieae  churches 
are  as  follows:  Olivet  (88  Second  Street);  De 
^Vitt  3feiuorful  (280  Itlvmgtuu  Street);  Brixime 
Street  Taberuacle  (3115  Broome  Street);  Italian 
Church  (151  Worth  Street);  Gemwu  Mipssiou 
(Si)  Secund  Street);  tieriufin  AliMSiou  (380  liiving- 

The  Womnn'i  Brnneh  is  mtntalutng  tind  direct- 
ing over  40  experienced  visitors  und  uurses,  who 
nre  iluily  carn'injr  the  GiiH[>el  to  the  homes  of 
the  people.  Do  Witt  Memorial  Church  in  the 
report  illev.  Theo.  Leiiuhard)  forIS89  presents 
the  general  features  of  mission  work  in  a  great 
city. 

Order  of  Services:— Sabliath—ChiueseSunday- 
irhool  9)tO.\.M. ;  men'sprayer-nicetiug,  10  a.m.; 
ireu  1  ng,  11  a.m.;  Subbath-school,  8.30  p.m.; 
Genuu  Preachiug,  4.15  p.m.;  ChriMtian  En- 
■d  o  6.45  P.M.  Slonrtay— Christian Eudeavor 
(t  i  e  a  month),  8  p.m.  Tuesday— Cliurch 
I  r  iieeting,  'i'.45  I'.M.:  missionary  nieeting 
(u  11}),  7.4.5  P.M.;  ChriatUin  Endeavor 
(  ntl  I  ),  T.45  P.M.  Wednesday — Germau 
I  e  uecting,  7.30  p.m.;  missionary  meeting 
(  tlly),  7.30  P.M.  Thuraday— Woman^ 
I  >er  eeting.  3.30  p.m.;  children's  service, 
4  I  lecinres  and  enlcrtainmeiits,  8  p.m.; 
km^-j  Daughters.  8  p.m.  Friday— Prayer, 
jirai-M;.  and  twtimony  meeting,  7.45  p.m.;  clioir 
rehearsal,  8  p.m.  Saturday— Childreu's  mis- 
sionary nieethig,  10  a.m. 

■'  Once  a  month  we  have  preached  a  short 
scrnion  on  natural  history, and  nave  endeavored 
to  teach  iDKtructive  lessons  from  the  auimal 
world.  The  lioys  and  girls  especially  enjoyed 
the  talks  on  the  'Horse,'  the  'Dog/  the 
'Dove,'  the  'Eagle,'  and  tlie 'Elephant.'  It 
is  quite  common  to  hear  tlie  mothers  repeat  to 
lis  t^ortions  of  these  talks  which  the  children 
heartl  at  church  and  rehearsed  in  their  homes." 

Various  schemes  for  beueHting  the  people 
are  connected  with  the  mission,  such  as  the 
following:— "  The  Helping  Hand,"  which  is  a 
society  having  for  its  object  the  gathering  of  the 
women  together  for  the  pre|>aratiou  of  gar- 
uicuts.  Sixty-seven  women  last  winter  niade 
658  garments,  thus  being  helped  to  earn  their 
own  clothing.  A  bank  is  also  connected  with 
the  mission,  and  to  encourage  young  depositors, 
10  per  cent  Interest  Is  allowed. 

i[utual-}>enejit  Soetetm. — 1.  The  Insurance 
Society.  When  a  member  dies  an  assessment 
Is  made  in  order  to  meet  the  funeral  expenses. 
3.  liie  Tontine  Society.  The  members  are 
all  men.  The  payment  of  50  cents  monthly 
entitles  them  to  be'neflt  in  case  of  sickness  or 
accident.  3.  The  German  Woman's  Society. 
"This  society  employs  a  physician  who  attends 
all  ineml>ers  for  a  small  monthly  fee.  A  com- 
mittee resids  to  them  the  Word  of  God.  The 
Soeii'ty  lias  ^778  in  bank,  the  receipts  being 
|360  for  the  year. 

Meetings  on  Saturday  afternoon  are  conducted 
in  Iwhalf  of  the  Jews,  who  take  nwich  Interest 
in  the  discnssion  of  religions  subjects  and  per- 
mit tlielr  children  to  attend  the  Sabbath -school. 

The  Mission  has  also  a  tree  circulatinx  li- 
brary, having  loaned  duriug  the  year  about 
10,000  volumes. 

Open-air  services  are  conducted  In  the  streets 
near  the  missions.  Tlie  Broome  Slieet  Mission 
reports  between  4,000  and  5.000  making  use 
of  its  reading-room  during  a  perioil  of  two 
moutba  in  the  winter.     This  mission  has  also  a 
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gymnasiura  and  balhs — a  plunge-bath  for  males, 
and  a  tiath-tub  for  females. 

The  Home  is  an  important  agency  conducted 
by  the  women.  The  necessity  fiir  trained  work- 
ers having  been  greatly  felt,  the  preparation  for 
such  a  class  was  undertaken  at  the  Home. 
The  work  aimed  at  is  distinctively  woman^s  work 


the  Sabbath-schools  and  church  services, 
her  etIoTts  are  directed  jiiimarily  to  the  held  and 
not  the  church.  The  desirableness  of  develop- 
ing ability  to  cut  and  make  garments,  to  attend 
to  household  duties  or  ordinary  business  mat- 
ters, as  well  as  to  pieside  over  children's  meet- 
ings, will  be  questioned  by  none  who  hav 
experimental  knowledM  of  the  needed  acquln 
ments  for  the  best  work  for  the  people. 

Mothers'  unions,  day  nurseries,  sewini 
schools,  homes  provided  for  the  aged  and  ind 
gent,  tiitct  distribution,  are  also  agencies  which 
-  -^  especially  employed  by  the  Woman's  Branch. 


^ven,  556;  volumes  loaned.  10,06S;  childnu  in 
Sunday-school,  526;  adults  in  Bible  classes, 
meetings  conducted,  1,012:  missionary  visits  and 
calls,  48.915;  nurses'  vishs,  4.MT;  garments 
{riven  out,  1,970;  expended  by  missionaries  and 

The  New  York  City  Mission  and  Tract  So- 
ciety have  expended  for  the  year  ending  Decem- 
ber 81st.  1889.  the  sum  of  $38.689.4a 

Forty-five  benevolent  societies  In  New  York 
received  fortheyearl889atotal  of  11,810.674.81. 
Seventeen  Iloman  Catholic  societies  received 
from  municipal  allowance  and  excise  appropri- 
tionlhetotal  sum  of  9F  1,000, 53 1.44.  Twenty- 
eight  other  societies  (including  four  Hebrew 
societies,  which 'received  from  the  city  ^175,- 
948.41)  received  from  municipal  allowance  and 
excise  appropriation  a  total  of  $803,036.04. 

Brooklyn,  K.  ¥.,  U.  8.  A. 

The  Brooklyn  Mission  akd  Tract  So- 
ciety.— Tiie  establishment  of  the  Brooklyn 
Tract  Society  was  first  proposed  at  a  meeting 
held  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Zachariab  Lewis,  ou 
the  evening  of  July  ITth,  1839,  ten  persons  beiug 
present  besides  Mr.  Lewis.  On  July  33d.  1839, 
it  was  organized  in  the  Apprentices'  Library, 
notice  of  this  organization  having  been  given  in 
the  rarious  pulpits  of  the  "  village"  on  the  pre- 
vious  Sabbath.  The  first  president  was  the  late 
Episcopal  Bishop  WcUvaiue  of  Ohio,  who  filled 
the  office  for  three  years  and  was  succeeded  by 
the  late  Rev.  Dr.  J.  B.  Spencer  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church. 

The  town  of  Brooklyn  contained  at  tliat  lime 
less  tiian  15,000  inhabitants,  and  New  York 
300.000.  Steam  ferry-boats  had  been  introduced 
to  ply  between  the  two  cities  Hfteeu  years  before, 
aud  the  first  daily  ]>aper  was  introduced  in 
Brooklyn  twelve  years  later. 

The  first  anniversary  meeting  was  held  De- 
cember SOlh,  18;M,  at  St.  Ann's  Chureh;  and  the 
treasurer's  report  for  the  eighteen  months  preced- 
ing showed  the  receipts  of  the  Society  for  that  pe- 
riod had  beeuf331.31,  the  expenditures  1319.48, 
and  the  Society  was  indebted  to  the  American 
Tract  Society  for  tracts  purchased  to  ihe  amount 
of  $98.35.  The  collection  lifted  in  response  to 
an  earnest  appeal  to  cover  this  indebtedness 
amounted  to  $33.68.  (At  the  forty-third  anpi- 
vei-sary,  April  31st,  1873,  after  a  sermon  by  llev 
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Dr  "Wm  M   Taylor,  the  spontnneoiis  oulpour-  Bibles, TeslamonlH,  rcligiuiis  papei's. books,  tind 

ine  was  110,000.)    At  tlie  annual  meeting.  Jan-  tracts  are  freely  useil  in  the  prisons,  asylums, 

uarv  1&48  it  was  reported  that  eleven  churches  and  insEituiions,  besides  the  regular  services  con- 

harf  contributed  $1,073.37.  and  oae  niissiouary  ducted,  visifs  piild,  and  pei'soual  interrieivs  and 

had  been  employed  and  125  visitors  had  been  conversations  with    the  inmatea.     Much  time 

circulating  tracts.     It  was  not  uiilil  1840  that  is  also  spent  in  writing  letters  and  eotnmunlcn- 

ihree  missionaries  were  emploved,  and  the  col-  lions  for  the  inmates  ot  these  inslittitious.    These 

lections  amounted  to  13,184.46.    In  1B38  the  means  ha^-e  resulted,  as  is  uniformly  shown  by 

constitution  was  aiMDded,  and  the  Society  was  the  numerous  rc|iorts  of  the  thirty  missionnnes 

named  "  The  Brooklyn  Mission  and  Tract  So-  and  hundreds  of  vi.'^Eors,  In  ncli  aud  abiding 

cietv."     The  employment  of  miwionaries,  in  fnihs  of  grace  and  holy  livmg  on  the  part  of  the 

distinction  from  the  simple  circulation  ot  relis-  many  rescued  ones. 

ious  tracts,  became  thereafter  its  principal  work.  In  ten  years  prenoiis  to  .8i3  there  were  no 

and  the  happy  effect  of  the  change  upon  its  re-  less  than  nineteen  hundred  and  fifty-seven  who 

sources  and  operations  and  on  the  interest  felt  were  ' '  hopefully  converted    through  the  labors 

in  it  by  the  churches  at  once  Ijecame  apparent,  of  this  Society's  agents. 

The  first  number  ot  its  "  Journal  "  was  ksued  in  The  incidents  furnished  in  many  of  Ihcannual 

January  1862     The  contribution  to  the  Society  reports  by  the  missionaries  can  scarcely  be  sur- 

by  a  single  church  in  the  year  1887  almost  wWd  in  thrilling  interest  within  the  range  of 

equalled  the  combined  contnbutions  of  the  33  dramatic  literature. 

churches  which  aided  hs  treasury  oniv  ten  years  Worls  among  the  shipping,  boatmen,  and  long- 
before  In  1865  the  Society  was  incorporated,  shoremen  is  effectively  earned  on  by  the  mis- 
and  so  became  legally  qualified  to  hold  property  sionaries  visiting  the  vessels  during  Sabbath  f<)re- 
by  title  and  to  receive  bequests.  noons,  conversing  with  the  men,  distnbuting 
The  Woman's  Aaj^illai-g  was  started  in  1886  reading-matter,  and  inviting  them  to  appointed 
under  the  leadership  of  Mrs.  Lucy  8.  Bainbridge,  religious  services.  These  services  are  held  In  the 
aided  by  most  efficient  and  able  officers.  From  afternoon,  and  many  are  induced  to  attend  the 
thedateof  its  organization  to  April  11th,  1889,  the  different  churches  in  the  evening, 
flnauciftl  ingathering  of  this  Ausillarv  amonnted  The  Society  also  conducts  many  excursions  to 
10*13,467,78,  representing  Uie  united  contribu-  the  country,  and  obtains  places  forthe  enfeebled 
tions  of  8  000  women,  as  well  as  from  organized  andyouna  to  visit  for  rest  and  recuperation, 
and  individual  effort.  It  is  undenominational.  Home  Medieal  J/i»#it>n».— Tills  agency  is  now 
and  is  represented  by  ladies  of  nearly  all  the  at  worit  in  the  city  of  Brooklyn,  having  estah- 
leading  churches  of  the  citv.  Hshed  (March,  1887)  Dispensary  No.  1  at  the  Red 

In  Brooklyn,  as  in  New 'York  and  other  pop-  Hook  Mission.  South  Brooklyn, 

ulous  cities,  each  of  the  larger  and  stronger  The  success  of  the  Red  Hook  work  led  to  the 

churches  conducts  and   sustains  one   or  more  opening  of  Dispensary  No.   2,  near  the   Navy 

missions.    In  some  cases  they  are  conducted  as  "i  nrd,  under  the  auspices  of  the  First  Presby- 

chapels,  in  other  cases  they  are  organized  as  dis-  terian  Church. 

tinct  churches,  but  in  the  main  draw  their  sup-  Work  fi»u>ng  the  Scandmattam    is    a    most 

port  from  the  mother-church  to  which  they  owe  Important  part  of  the  Society's  endeavors,    as 

their  existence  there  are  over  15,000  Swedes,  Norwegiaas,  and 

met'dnndSeope.  ThisSociety  wlthitsauxilhiry  Danes  in  the  city.    This  class  are  put  at  great 

has  divided  its  work  into  a  number  ot  depart-  disadvantage  upon  (heir  arrival,  as,  unlike  the 

ments.  some   ot  which    are   determined    topo-  Germans  and  Irish,  they  have  no  friends  and 

graphically  by  the  wards  of  the  city,  and  others  representatives  in  the   municipal   eovomments 

by  the  numerous  iastitutions,  or  the  callings  or  of  these  great  cities. 

nationality  of  those  who  are  to  be  addressed.  For  twenty-four  years  the  Rev,  J.  P.  Swan- 
From  house  to  house  the  missionary  conducts  strom  (recently  deceased,  November,  1889)  dis- 
his  visits.  By  this  meaas  he  endeavors  to  be-  tingulshed  himself  as  a  faithful,  wise,  kind, 
come  acquainted  with  the  condition  of  each  patient,  and  successful  laborer  among  tlie 
family:  if  impenitent  he  rea.sonswith  them  "of  Scandinavians,  and  was  known  as  the  Swed- 
righteousness,  temperance,  and  iudgment  to  ish  Missionary.  Jlr.  Swansirom  began  ser- 
come."  He  prays  with  them  If  tliov  allow  it.  vices  in  a  room  of  the  Hanson  Place  Metho- 
Then  he  persuades  them  to  attend  the  weekly  dist  Episcopal  Church,  kindly  provided  by  the 
prayer-meetings.  After  some  weeks'  attendance  tnistees.  Simn  a  cliurch  buiitling  was  necessary, 
on  the  prayer-meetings,  they  begin  to  come  to  and  Mr.  Swan.strom  became  the  pioneer  in  the 
the  house  of  God  on  the  Sabbath  if  they  have  erection  of  the  first  place  of  worship  for  liia 
suitable  clothing— and  If  they  have  not,  an  en-  countrymen  in  the  city  of  Brooklyn.  As  the 
deavor  is  made  to  supply  it.  The  most  dis-  numl>er  of  Swedes  increased,  he  heartily  en- 
couraging class  the  missionary  has  to  deal  witli  gaged  in  the  work  of  erecting  or  establishing 
are  the  intemperate.  These  constitute  a  large  other  places  of  worship,  giving  not  only  himseli 
proportion  ot  those  who  live  in  tenement-houses,  and  his  time,  but  unstintedly  of  his  own  slender 
the  temperate  being  mere  exceptions.  means.  His  Ubors  have  abruptly  ended.  His 
Among  the  most  hopeless  classes  in  the  boats  zeal  and  ceaseless  toil  have  closed  a  consecrated 
and  basms,  in  garret  and  cellar,  in  sick-room  life. 

and  hospital,  in  the  jail  and  penitentiary,  the  The    report    of    1889  siiows  preaching  and 

success  of  the  work  is  surprising.    To  the  poor  in  prayer    services,   3,530;    other    meetings    (for 

tenement-houses,  and  that  by  hundreds  of  thou-  mothers,    children,   and    for    sewing),  1,490  j 

sands;  to  the  prisoners  in  jail  and  penitentiary;  visits  made,  40,000;  received,   15,430;  to  jails 

to  the  insane  in  the  asylums;  tosailors  onvesseis  and  other  institutions,  1,670;  conversations  on 

moored  at  the  docks,  the  missionaries  have  gone,  religion,   86,095 ;    conversions,    180;    employ- 

The  sick  and  the  strangers  have  been  systemati-  ment  found  for  653  ;  tracts,  etc.,  given,  200,000 ; 

callyvislted  and  caredlorbothintbeirtemporal  Bibles  and  parts  of,  2,815;  rec^pis,  $31,758; 

and  their  spiritual  interests.  Woman's  Auxiliary,  f3,068. 

Hosted  oyVjOt)QlC 
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Boston,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A.  Work  aiiu>itg   the   Chinese.— The  growth  of 
inierust  in  giving  the  Gospel  to  the  Chinamen  in 

City  Missionary  Society. — There  Is  prob-  Boston  is  aliown  hy  the  increase  of  Bchoola  for 

ably  no  more  vigorous  and  effective  organiza-  them,  these  being  held  now  (1889)  in  six  places. 

lion  for  city  evangelization  in  tlie  land  than  the  In  1870  the  school  held  at  the  Mount  Vemun 

City  Missionary  Society.     In  1816  the  Society  Church  was  commenced.    Another,  about  1839, 

was  organized   under  the  name  "Boston  So-  was  started  in  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Asso- 

ciety  for  the  Moral  and  Religioas  Instruction  of  ciation  Building;  Charlestown  followed,  about 

thePoijr."     In  1841  it  took  ihe  name  "  City  1884.  with  the  one  now  meeting  in  the  Temple 

Missionary  Society."  Street  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.     One  at  the 

The  lirst  work  of  the  Society  consisted  largely  Clarendon  Street  Baptist  Church  was  opened 

fn  the  establishment  of  Sunday-schools  in  Boston  nearly  three  years  ago;  one  at  the  Berkeley 

and  vicinity.     In  this  method  of  work  it  soon  Temple  in  1888,  and  one  at  the  Warren  Avenue 

made  itself  felt.     It  is  curious  to  notice  that  Baptist  Church  in  18t>9.     Three  of  Ihe  schools 

much  of  the  space  in  the  early  reports  is  taken  hold  sessions  not  only  in  the  afternoon,  but  also 

up  with  a  direct  or  indirect  defence  of  this,  at  in  the  evening. 

that  lime,  new  institution,  the  Sunday-school.  In  connection  with  the  latter,  prayer-meetings 

it  is  defended  cautiously  as  at  least  good  for  are  held,  in  which  Chinamen  take  part  in  prayer 

the  poor.     "What  schools,"  says  one  report,  and  explanation  of  the  Scriptures  in  their  own 

"are  so  eaaly  supported,  and  so  very  favorable  language, 

to  the  circumstances  of  those  parents  who  re-  Among  the  Jews  an  encouraging  work  is  be- 

rire  the  services  of  their  children  on  week-  ing  carried  on  by  the  Society,  largely  by  private 

ys,    as  Sunday-schools!"    Another  forcible  and    personal   conference;    but    there   are   125 

argument  was  advanced  by  a  real-estate  owner,  Jewish  children  connected  with  the  Old  Colony 

who  declared  that  after  the  opening  of  a,  school  Sunday-school. 

in  his  district  he  had  witnessed  no  disturbances  OoCkge  Sludsnt  Work. — The    Committee  for 

or  depredalions  on  the  Sabbath,  while  the  year  Christian  Workers  locate  siudenia  in  different 

before  sixty  panes  of  glass  had  been  broken  in  cities  under  the  supervision  and  instruction  of 

jiis  houses  on  a  single  Sabbath.    At  that  day,  those  in  charge  of  missionary  work,  for  two 

work  in  the  schools  was  largely  in  the  direction  months  of  th^r  summer  vacation,  paying  them 

of  memorizing,  at  least  upon  the  jMlrt  of  the  sufBcient  for  their  support.     The  object  is  to 

"females."     For  example.it  is  said  of  the  bring  young  men,  while  in  college,  face  to  face 

"females"  in  the  Htngham  School,  "Theyhave  with   city  evangelization.     They  enter  upon 

committed  to  memory  400  chapters  of  lie  Bible  house-to-house  visitation,  inducing  people  to  at- 

and  260  hymns,  besides  questions  in  the  Cale-  tend  public  worshKi  on  the  Lord^  day,  gather- 

chism  not  enumerated."  ing  children  into  Sunday-school,  and  engaging 

Of  the  school  in  Slarlborough  it  was  recorded:  in  personal  conversation  on  the  subject  of  re- 
"  Since  the  school  commenced,  the  classes  have  ligion.  They  also  conduct  meetings  in  chapels, 
recited  7,097  Cummings'  Questions,  13,839  an-  '""""•■i''  -"^  ^tho-  „i,i.ii«  ino.;....;.,,.^  w^w.  i= 
swers  in  Emerson's  and  the  Assembly's  Cate- 
chisms. 3,460  verses  of  hymns,  and  534  verses  in  men. 
the  Bible."  This  proportion,  less  favorable  to  Children's  vacations  in  the  country  often  in- 
Ihe  Bible,  was  no  doubt  rectified  in  later  years,  volve  much  labor  on  the  part  of  the  missionary, 
for  we  read  of  the  Mason  Street  school  |1819):  Children  at  times  are  found  in  such  ragged, 
"  Since  Ihe  1st  of  February,  54,O'20  verses  of  dirty,  and  destitute  condition  that  the  mission- 
Sacred  Scripture,  1,899  hynms,  and  17,779  an-  ary  must  procure  material  for  new  clothing,  call 
ewers  to  questions  in  the  Catechism  have  been  in  aid,  and  sit  up  until  13  and  even  3  o'clock  at 
recited."  night,  in  order  to  fit  the  children  for  brief  visits 

A  little  more  than  ten  years  from  the  organi-  to  benevolent  homes  in  the  country.     Through 

zation  of  this  Society,  it  had  eighteen  Sunday-  the  Fresh-air  Fund  there  were  distributed  (m 


schools  under  its  charge;  but  about  this  time  the  1887)  51,730  street-car  tickets,  6,334  round-trip 
churches  of  the  city,  appreciating  their  Inesti-  harbor  tickets,  and  7,253  persons  were  permittM 
mable  advanta^,  established  parish  Suuday-  to  enjoy  a  day's  vacation  or  a  visit  in  the  conn- 
schools,   the   "Boston  Sunday-school   Union  "  try. 

was  formed,  and  both  local  and  parish  schools        Thanksgiving^Day,  Christmas,  and  Easterare 

were  placed  under  its  care,  thus  leaving  the  made  occasions  for  special  offerings,  gifts,  and 

Society  to  devote  its  energies  to  other  depart-  remembrances  to  the  needy.     The  following 

mcnts  of  Christiau  work.     In  1841  the  Boston  will  serve  as  illustrations  of  this    work:    At 

Simday-school   Union  was  dissolved,  and   the  Easter  (1888)  20,930  Easter  papers,  leaflets,  and 

care  of  the  local  or  mission  schools  was  resumed  cards  were  distributed,  the  inmates  of  thirty-two 

by  the  City  Misdonary  Society.  institulious  and  the  aged  and  ill  in  many  homes 

Another  interesting  fact  is  that  this  Society  having  their  eyes  directed  to  Him  who  said:  "  I 

[irovcd  to  be  the  parent  of  other  societies  and  am  the  resurrection  and  the  life."  At  Chriat- 
ustitutions  doing  Impoi-tant  Christian  work,  mas,  papers,  leaflets,  and  cards  to  the  number 
The  Boston  Seamen's  Friend  Society,  with  its  of  19,830  were  distributed.  On  Thanksgiving 
long  and  beneficent  history,  is  an  out^owth  of  Day  (1887)  1,452  families  were  remembcrM,  and 
the  City  Missionary  Society,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wm.  the  whole  number  who  shared  the  supplies  was 
Jenks,  its  first  secretary,  having  taken  great  "  "°" 
interest  in  the  cause  of  the  mariners,  and  hav- 
ing, at  an  early  period,  begun  to  preach  to  them  ,, __  .^   .__  J 

in  connection  with  his  missionary  labors.  From  help  of  ladies  who  engage  in  benevolent  work, 
this  fruitful  source  was  born  also  the  "Penitent  "Rosemary  Cottage'  (Eliot,  Maine),  a  spa- 
Females'  Refuge,"  and  it  was  also  largely  in-  clous,  well  planned  and  appointed  building, 
Btrumental  in  the  establishment  of  primary  having  a  separate  structure  for  a  laundry,  and 
schools  in  the  city  of  Boston.  all  admirably  situated  for  Qie  promotion   of 
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Lord's  Day;  16,280  fnmilies  iiad  been  iortuceil 
to  begin  houseliold  pi-ajei'S;  38,8b3  dmukdHis 
had  becD  I'tclainied;  14,446  fHlleu  wuineu  liiul 
been  resiored  to  their  homes  or  admitteil  into 
asylums;  aod  37.370  Bibles,  Testaments,  anil 
porlioDS  of  Scripliire  had  been  distributed. 

■'  The  annual   revenue   ol   the   Jleiropolitiin 
Charities,"  wrote  Arnold  White  several   years 
■■"■■"■■  -      "  -.    /  ... 


ago  in  "The  Problems  of  a  Great  City, 
greater  ilinn  the  whole  of  the  expenditure 
Sweden  on  maintaining  royally,  tin    ""  ' 
trotion  of  justice  and  foreigu  aSairs, 


,  the  ndmini^- 


navy,  Internal,  educatiuuiil.  and  ecclesiastical 
affairs,  and  in  providing  interest  on  tiie  Sivedisli 
debt."  The  income  of  the  London  Ciir  Mission 
Society  alone  reached  in  its  flfty-thii'd  year 
(1687-88)  tlie  sum  of  £^,Ti8.  or  about 
1433,000.  The  following  figures  represent  the 
-work  done  during  1B89-90  by  300  missionaries  : 
Visits  and  calls,  8,(m,3ai;  to  the  sick  and 
dying,  278,433 ;  Testaments  and  portions  dis- 
tributed. 12.802;  religious  tracts  distributed, 
4,837.909;  books  lent,  41.033:  Indoor  meetings 
and  Bible-classes  held,  47,026;  additional  in- 
door meetings  in  factories,  ivork-houses,  peni- 
tentiaries, 237931 :  persons  vi^ted  and  coavcrKed 
with  in  factories,  190,312;  outdoor  senires, 
10,464:  readings  of  Scripture  in  visitation", 
$844,899;  new  communicants,  2,173:  restoretl. 
489;  families  induced  to  begin  family  pmyers. 
1,053;  dmnkanls  reclaimed,  1,933;  unmarried 
«ouples  induced  to  marry,  173;  fallen  women 
restored  to  their  homes  or  othemise  rescued. 
8!S8;  shops  closed  on  Lord's  Day,  130;  fndiiopii 
tu  attend  public  worship,  6,330;  cliildren  sent 
to  Stinday-school,  5,399;  adults  visited  who 
died,  8.061;  of  whom  visited  by  missionaries 
only,  2,150. 

The  methods  adopted  by  the  Society  in  its 
work  are  much  the  same  as  those  which  are 
pursued  in  other  great  cities  for  the  relief  and 
evangelization  of  the  destitute  and  vicious  classes. 
Each  mis.4ionary  visits  once  a  month  about  500 
families,  or  3,000  persons.  Their  work  is  to  act 
as  pioneers  in  a  place  where  the  faithful  Mstor 
may  in  due  time  follow.  They  read  the  Scrip- 
tures, pray  with  and  exhort  the  people,  give 
them  tracts,  see  that  tlie  children  goto  school, and 
that  every  family  is  possessed  of  a  copy  of  the 
Word  of  God.  Whilst  the  Society's  mi.s.sionaries 
are  forbidden  to  give  money  or  to.sodcportthem- 
selves  as  to  be  looked  upon  as  mere  charily 

_....!...   ^  effective  service  in 

lose  dcstitnti<m  de- 
;  but  their  1 


agents,  they  render  most  effe< 
bringing  relief  to  those  whose 
mands  immediate  attention;  bu 


the  personal  and  family  life.  When  this  end  i.« 
attaineil  the  family  ts  at  once  lifted  permanently 
above  the  level  of  vice  and  want. 

"The  Held  in  London  is  so  vast  that  it  may  l>e 
rightly  termed  unparalleled,  imperial  and  11a- 
tional'in  its  proportions. 

In  onier  to  come  into  effective  touch  with  this 
vast  urban  field,  the  Society  divides  and  appor- 
tions Its  laborers  to  dilTerciit  districts,  classes, 
and  trades.and  encourages  the  use  <)f  every  means 
which  experience  has  nroved  lo  Iw  effective  in 
reaching  and  rescuing  tlie  fallen. 

The  following  constitute  some  of  the  demrt- 
Rients  of  labor:  House-to-house  Visitation;  Mis- 
sion Halis ;  Open-air  Work;  Special  Missions  to 
Bakers,  Day  and  Night  Cabmen,  Canal  Itoat- 
men.  Chelsea  Pensioners,  Coachmen,  Grooms 
and  Hostlers,  etc. ;  to  the  Docks,  to  Drovers  in 
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Islington.  10  Ilie  Factories,  to  the  Fire  Biinailiv 
t»  tlie  French,  to  the  Germaus,  Italians.  ^|>an 
iarils.  i^iutics.  Afrieims,  Jews,  and  Foreign 
Bailors  ;  to  Hiwpitals  :  to  Nnvvien  ;  to  Omnibus 
and  Tramcar  Men,  llailway  JIcii;  to  Post-iiflice 
Employees,  Telegrajih  Boys,  City  Police,  Mctri)- 
uolitau  Police.  Public-houies.  Coiumiin  Lodging- 
houses  and  Coffee-shoiw  :  ti>I[oti'lsHndC'hd)s  :  t() 
Builders  on  Public  Works ;  10  Soldiers  in  Lou- 
don and  Woolwich  ;  to  Theatre  Employees  ;  to 
Ihe  Welsh  ;  to  Workhouses  and  Infirmaries:  and 
to  Gypsies. 

/J)'UNii»'nHeR«— reckoned  as  the  most  npi'nilling 
of  the  seven  curses  of  I/>ndon— lias  1ieen  stnidlly 
diminishing  in  recent  years  beneath  the  effoit  of 
the  London  Mi,«siiinafj-  Society  and  the  many 
other  active  agencies  for  religious  work.  ColTee- 
shops  and  cocoa-rooms  ui¥  still  on  the  increase, 
while  the  number  of  puhlic-houses  decreases  : 
and  in  many  of  the  latter  the  landlonis  sell  tea 
and  coffee  at  stated  hours,  and  also  various  kinds 
of  temperance  drinks,  while  not  a  few  proprielors 
furnish  a  regular  dinner. 

A  well-known  writer  uses  Ihe  following  lan- 
guage: "One  improvement  must  Iw  lliankfully 
chronicled.  Religion  and  Tenipoiiince  have 
stepped  in  and  taken  a  tigliter  grip  of  the  masses. 
In  several  low  purls  that  I  passed  through  I 
found  a  bill  in  every  window— the  printed  notice 
of  a  sem)on  to  be  preached  ne.\t  Siindar—and  on 
entering  into  convet%allon  with  the  inhabitants, 
I  found  that  the  great  bulk  of  them  were  tee- 
totallers. The  manners  of  the  people  have  als<) 
appreciablv  Improved.  In  places  where  a  few 
years  ago  1  was  received  iu  much  the  same  spirit 
as  the  camiitmis  of  the  Pacific  Isles  were  wont  to 
display  when  a  white  stranger  landed  on  their 
shores,  I  found  a  courteous  welcome  from  both 

Preaching  in  halls  and  in  the  open  airhaslieen 
attended  with  remarkable  results.  One  n)is!4on- 
ary  in  the  south  of  Lon<lon  reports  1.089  hours, 
during  <)ue  year,  spent  in  "additional  mission 
work,"  218  meetings  having  been  held  in  a  room, 
with  a  total  of  9,0!t0  In  attendance  :  n-hllsl  an- 
other, in  the  East  End  of  London,  reports  no 
less  than  6.10  meetings  held  in  his  misrfon-room 
by  himself  and  his  volimtary  c'O-workers.  These 
meetings  are  In  many  cases  exceedingly  varied 
in  tlieir  nature,  consisting  of  Gospel  services, 
temperance  meetings,  mothers'  meetings,  pmycr- 
meetlngs,  Bible-classes,  and  children's  services. 
Biin<lay-schoo1s  are  alsi>  held  iu  neighborhoods 
M'here  special  need  exists.  Out  of  3,491  iu<luced 
to  attend  imblic  worship  duiing  the  year  (1886), 
2,114  Iwcame  communicants. 

Open-air  Ikrvieea  have  l>een  followed  with 
well'marked  results,  nearly  all  the  Society's 
missionaries  engaging  in  Ibis  sort  of  lalmr. 
Hyde  Park,  BatCersea  Park,  Chelsea  Emlwnk- 
ment,  the  steps  of  tlie  Koyal  Exchange,  Itcgeut's 
Park,  I.isson  Grove,  Pniry  T^ne,  Pentonvllle, 
WhitechaiK'l,  Rt.  George's-in-tiic-Eaat,  Step- 
nev,  Slratfonl,  Victoria  Dock  Koail,  Millwall, 
Mile  End,  New  T<wn,  Bethnal  Green,  Deplford, 
Walworth,  Bermondsey.  IjHmbelh.  theSIIle-End 
Waste,  and  the  general  metrO|M)lis,  in  hy-n-aya 
and  lanes,  in  courts  and  alleys,  as  well  as  In  the 
great  highways  and  more  open  spaces,  may  be 
said  lo  have  furnished  occasions  innumerable  for 
the  faitlitiil  proclamation  of  saving  Initli.  the 
audiences  varj'ing  from  fifty,  sixty,  one  hundred, 
to  fifteen  liuiidnKl  and  even  two  thousand. 

The  following  is  the  tcstlmcmy  of  an  East  End 
worker:  "I  have  found,  more  tiiB^  e" 
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liDiiif,  where  tirwl  mirtliern,  t'etble  children,  and 
overworked  Kliop-girls  can  find  a  temporary 
r^pli«  froni  the  biirdeiu  of  poverty  and  toil. 

At  the  Heveiitii.-th  anniverBsry  the  following 
stalistics  were  prescnled,  whith,  however,  civc 
ttic  sum  lotulH  only  for  ihe  forty-six  years  since 
1841,  wiien  the  SouletyaHSUmedils  present  name: 
Years  of  miufaiiiiarv  tervii*,  757;  visits,  l,5(M,- 
;  famillei  vidte'd,  371,231;  to  the  sick,  2^,- 


?ersons  indiicc<i  to  attend  Sabbath  services,  14.- 
m-.  diildrtu  in  Sunday-achools,  30,201;  in 
publio  sclimils,  5,354:  ciiapel  and  otlier  nieet- 
Injs,  69,713;  conversions,  3,665;  persons  fur- 
nished employment,  13,730;  families  furnished 
witli  pecmiiary  aid,  56.693;  times  aid  afforded, 
234.0U5;   garmeiils  given,  380.615;  temperance 

Sledges  obtained,  0,764;  received  for  mission, 
4tKJ,070:  lo  relieve  Ihc  poor,  $IB1,434;  Thanlts- 
giving  and  Cliristmas  offerings,  f30,191.18; 
FreHh-atr  Fund,  |34,940.33. 

Tlie  report  for  1889  gives  the  sUtistics  f lom 
01(1  Colony  Chapel.  Shawnmt  Clmpel.  Phil- 
lips Chiipel,  ten  Sunday-schools,  with  the  fol- 
lowing sum  totals  for  the  general  work:  Re- 
ceiveff  for  nil  purposes.  ^43.338.S2;  mission- 
aries, 23;  visits,  48.933;  fanulies  vidted,  12,305; 


-  „  1.175,810;  Bibles.  31.5; 
52>>;  perHons  induced  toattemt  Sabbath  services, 
273;  cliildTCU  gathered  into  Sunday-schools.  1,- 
070:  into  piibilc  scliools,  35;  chapel  and  other 
meetings.  3.038;  conversions,  113;  furnished  em- 
ployment, 447:  fuunlies  aided,  1,753;  times  aid 
afforded,  8,311;  gariiieats  given,  8,630;  temper, 
ance  pledges  obtained,  81. 

liondon,  Englautl, 

LiiNnoN  City  Xissiob.  Headquarters,  Mis- 
simi  House,  3  Bridewell  Place,  New  Bridge 
street,  E.  C!. — Tlie  work  of  the  London  City 
Mission  in  its  beginning  nearly  coincided  with 
the  accession  of  her  3Ia]esty  Queen  Victoria  to 
the  throne  of  Encland.  The  metropolis  has 
grown  from  "a  cmster  of  stockaded  huts"  in 
the  time  of  Julius  Csesar  to  its  present  im- 
menite  proportions.  In  the  13th  century  Pitz 
Stephen  could  scarcely  find  words  to  express  ihe 
grandeur  of  the  city,  when  it  possessed  126 
parochial  churchex.  13  conveatual  establish- 
ments, aud  contained  40,000  inhabitants.  Even 
in  1631  the  population  liad  rMtched  only  130,000, 
In  13^  he^an  the  lirst  of  the  eleven  awful  pes- 
tJlenccs  whicli  decimated  the  inhabitanls,  when 
the  streets  of  the  ciiy  were  tilled  with  the  dead 
and  dvlng.  In  iTOl,  four  years  Ijefore  the 
Great  Plagtie,  tiiu  population  reached  384,000; 
and  altliough  the  great  fire  of  166S  swept  away 
400  streets  and  13.000  houses,  the  number  of 
inliahitanis  reached  about  580.000. 

The  growth  of  this  wonderful  city  has  been 
especially  n(rtal)le  during  the  present  century,  as 
will  appear  by  tlie  following  table; 

1851.  " 


1,138,815 

1,378,947 

1,654,994 


1861 3,803,989 

1871 3,354,360 

1881 3.814,571 


Now  "Greater London" (including  the  Metro- 

Clitan  and  City  Police  district)  has  700,000  in- 
biled  houses,  and  (in  1888)  a  population  esti- 
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mated  at  5,537.886.  Her  1,300  miles  of  houses, 
if  extended  in  a  line,  would  be  more  than 
enough  to  form  one  long  street  slreichiug  across 
Scotland.  England,  France,  and  Switzerland, 
from  Dunnet  Head,  in  Caithness,  to  the  banks 
of  the  Mediterranean.  No  less  tlian  111.000 
souls  are  added  to  London's  teeming  population 
every  year,  and  this,  the  greatest  city  the  world 
has  ever  seen,  is  the  most  destitute  part  of  Great 
Britain,  white  the  number  of  those  who  never 
enter  the  churches  and  chapels  which  at  great 
cost  have  been  erected  for  their  benell't.  is 
variously  estimated  at  from  one  to  two  millions. 

Althougli  the  church-sittings  have  nearly 
doubled  during  the  hist  34  years  (1831,  691,733; 
1884,  1,388,793),  and  the  ratio  of  the  provision 
to  the  i>opulation  has  increased  more  tliau  five 
per  cent,  the  aggregate  deficiency  is  now  (1885) 
40  per  cent  more  than  in  1851.  (Church  Quar- 
tei-jy  Iteview.  January.  1885.) 

Even  fifty  years  ago  London  was  an  exceed- 
ing great  city,  having  then  a  population  of 
nearly  two  million  souls,  who  were  concentrated 
into  a  small  area,  the  ^oor  being  crowded  to- 
gether in  particular  neighborhoods,  while  Ibe 
criminal  classes  monopolized  whole  districts  to 
themselves.  At  that  time  London  had  degener- 
ated to  tlte  lowest  condition  known  in  its  long 
history.  Brought  up  in  the  midst  of  corruption, 
physical  and  moral,  uneducated  and  uncared 
for,  many  had  lapsed  into  practical  heathenism, 
having  lost  the  very  knowledge  of  God.  The 
constabulary  arrangements  proved  unequal  to 
cope  with  the  lawless  classes,  while  the  occa- 
sional demonstrations  of  the  masses  aroused 
great  anxiety  as  lo  the  safety  of  the  city,  and 
even  of  society  Itself;  while  a  large  immigration 
of  political  and  immoral  refugees  inflamed  the 
workin{^  classes  with  socialistic  and  red-repub- 
lican opmions,  and  Indian  and  other  sailors,  of 
debased  morals  and  habils,  leavened  with  their 
abominations  the  poor  of  London  East. 

It  was  at  this  time  thai  the  London  Mission  was 
organized.  On  the  16th  of  May,  1885,  in  hia 
cottage,  No.  13  Kenning  Terrace,  Hoxion, 
David  Nasmith,  having  joined  with  two  friends, 
lUchaiii  E.  Dear  and  William  Bullock,  in  a 
meeting  for  prayer,  proposed,  "That  we  who 
are  now  present  form  ourselves  into  a  society, 
to  be  called  the  London  City  Mission,  and 
that  the  following  be  the  constitution  and  laws 
of  tlie  institution."    David   Nasmith  was  a  na- 


.  .,  and  had,  January  1st,  1836.  formed  the 
Glasgow  City  Mission;  now,  at  the  ace  of 
tltirty-six,  he  entered,  with  great  zeal  and  self- 
denial,  upon  the  mighty  work  in  London. 
The  Society  formed  was  evangelical  in  its 
doctrines,  unsectarian  in  its  operations,  scrip- 
tural in  its  methods,  and  pioneering  in  its  dia- 

From  sixty  missionary  workers  at  the  close  of 
the  second  year,  it  now  emplm's  continuously 
about  five  liitndred;  and  from  having  received 
an  income  at  the  same  period  of  £5,000,  it  now 
commands  a  revenue  of  about  £63,000.  with 
ability  to  sustain  its  sick  and  disabled  agents, 
and  to  care  for  the  widows  and  orphans  of  those 
who  are  deceased. 

For  the  twenty-  five  years  preceding  1887, 
115,413  persons  had  been  induced  to  attend 
public  worship;  38,887  had  been  added  to  the 
Church;  173,018  children  had  been  sent  lo 
school;  4,587  shops  had   been   closed   on  the 
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the  Gospel  preaclicti  in  such  Jntigitnge  as  the  a  sailomf  nil  liis  mouev,  and  lie  lis<l  slnlilwd  her. 

people  can  easily  uuderstiuiii,  nnrt  prestnted  in  lalsiiwiluessedaiminlerwheuiiSpauianI  bilkil 

at)  earnest.  c»nvei?alio[ial,  setiii-nigunieniative  a  girl  uniiiLil  Nomli  with  a  dngavr,  nud  liefoie 

siyle,  liaa  a  faaciiiaiiou  iu  ii  tlial  «ill  hold  an  I  coiikl  i)ivvent  it,  he  blew  Imlf  liis  hejid  nil 

audience,  not  ouly  at  midsuiimier.  but  also  in  with  a  pistol.     After  Iliad  succeeded  iuoiwuiuii' 

iiildwinler,  when   the  eiirdi  is  liK:ked  In  fi'ost  a  nioni  for  iueetiu|^  and  a  ra^ged-scliool  in  thu 

and  mantled  with  snow.     From  the  opening  of  centre  of  my  district.  I  was  often  stopped  Iu  the 

spring  to  the  close  of  December  I  held  about  service  liy  the  cries  of  mtirdcr  and  In'  lights. 
150   meetings,   of   ati  average   length  of    two         "Atternianyyenreofiincejtsingelforl Igalned 

hours,  and  at  twenty  different  places;  have  ad-  cntruuce  into  itiuuy  rooms  and  Into  most  of  the 

dressed  not   less  than    50,000  of  the  working-  deus.     My  care  for  the  sick  and  the  children 

classes,aDdreeeivcdteslimoDies  from  many  who  disarmed  »l)l)osltion;  then.  In  rcxiin  after  room. 

haie  turned  from  the  power  of  Satan  unto  God.  ntteutlon    vtto*  secured  to  the  reading  of  the 

Tbe  niagultuile.  severity,  and  dithculty  of  the  Bible.     Frieudship  on  the  part  of  iiuiny  tooli 

work  will  more  clearly  appear  from  the  follow,  the  place  of  hostility,  and  I  have  been  rescued 

iug  citations,  selected  from  ainotig  many  which  frimi  a  band  of  rouu^hs  by  a  powerfid  and  suv- 

have  been  published  in  couiiectioii  with  tbe  So-  age  Irishwoman,  who  oti  ttiet  very  cveniug  w!is 

ciely's  reports:    "I   have  Jiaid,"  saysrme  mis-  arrested   for  i-obberj,  aud  was  imusporleil  for 

sionatT,  "during  tbe  pist  year  S,S^  visits  and  five  years, 
calls,  in  which  1  rend  the  Scripiiires4.0Tl  times,         "The  work  wet 

besides  offering  praver.     7'o  ibe  sick  and  dying  ged-school  was  cr_ . 

1  paid  55C  visits.     Thave  given  awaj'  lO.fiCo  re-  well  attended:  soul  after  soul  was  brought  i 

ligious  tracts  and  periodicals,  and  12  copies  of  der  couvictiou,  and  many  were  Kiilherod  into 

the  Scriptures;  !i2  persons  were  induce«l  to  at-  the  fold  of  Christ.     The   neighborltooil    was 

tend  public  worship,  of  whom  9  became  com-  ojiened  up  to  the  clcrg,v  and  consecrated  lay- 

municauta;  23  families  were  induced  to  estah-  workers;  sanitary  aud  other  im))rovenients  were 

liah   family   prayer;    15  coufirined  drunkards  made;  and  so.  through  the  entering  iu  of  tlie 

were  led  tc  abstain;  5  Lackslideia  were  restored;  Gospel,  the  district  ohange«l  its  character  to  tliat 

and  3  couples  living  togctber  unwed,  were  iu-  of  a  far  more  respectable  place." 
duced  to  marry."  Christian  literature  is  also  an  effective  meaas 

Une  appointed  to  work  Iu  tbe   "Angel   Gar-  as  used  by  the  Society's  agents,  millions  of  tracts 

deiis  "  Itecause  he  was  young  and  strong,  found  being  distributed  in  a  MU^le  year,  and  not  only 

tiin  **  nflrHpnq  "  u-r-ivk  lillhv  ntiirl4    nf   rninKlp.  nmil  iin  n  riiln  lir  1)ip  n4>Hivf>r4.  Tint,  rnrrijifl  ami 


e  bltby  courts  of  tumble-  read  as  a  rule  by  the  receivers,  but  carried  anil 
<lown  bouses,  whose  population  of  several  re<iistrihuted  aniong  acquaintances  In  the  prov- 
tbousauds  (in  a  s]>ace  of  2W  by  160  jnnls)  were  luces  and  even  iu  distant  lands,  llniliuK  their  way 
vagrants  and  criminals,  itumy  of  tbe  bouses  be-  not  only  to  Scotlimil,  Ireland,  and  Wales,  but 
Ing  dens  of  thieves,  robbers, aud  luunlerers.  "I  to  America,  Africa,  Australia,  and  other  parts 
hud  not  been  many  hciiirs  at  work,"  he  reports,  of  the  earth.  The  Ilellgknis  Tract  Society  and 
"  when  I  was  accused  of  behig  a  pollcemau  in  the  British  and  Foreigu  Bible  Society  Imve  fur- 
disguise.  At  once  I  was  hounded  out  by  a  des-  niilied.  intrants,  a  laree  proi)oriion  of  ILe  re- 
Piniie  bowling  mob  of  thieves  and  outcasts.  ligious  literature  thus  distributed. 
pim  my  return  home  I  was  so  cast  down  as  to  Missiosij  of  tuk  Estabi.isiikd  C'uikch.— 
be  able  to  gain  relief  only  in  tears  and  prayer.  Besides  the  work  done  by  the  London  general 
Very  cautiously  I  went  to  work  next  day;  but  society,  the  mission  enterprises  of  l)olh  the 
upon  ascending  a  very  steep,  rickety  staircase,  Chureli  of  England  and  the  Dissenting  churches 
a  women  with  hob-nail  hoots  came  on  to  the  are  eltectiug  much  for  the  non-religious  aud  de- 
landing  and  declared,  with  biller  oaths,  if  I  giailcd  classes  of  the  metropolis, 
came  a  step  hfghershe  would  kickmyeyesout;  Tbe  Establishment  had,  1886  (not  Includius 
so  I  retreated.  De.sperate  efforts  to  gain  a  foot-  the  two  great  cathedrals),  B20  churches,  besides 
iug  were  continued  for  several  luonilis,  and  so  a  lat^  number  of  mission  lialls  aud  schools, 
hard  was  tbe  conflict  that  I  have  Botuetimea  Of  tbe  930  churches.  286  linvc  a  daily  service, 
stood  at  an  entrance  to  the  district  in  silent  ami  i>arochlal  mlssitms  are  becoming  a  marked 
prayer  for  a  quarier  of  an  hour  before  I  dared  feature  iu  the  life  <)f  tlie  Establishment.  Iu 
venture  down.  This  perseverauce,  however,  their  method  they  closely  resemble  tbe  Ameri- 
wllh  the  Word  of  the  Living  God,  wasefftctlve,  "can  revival  meetings  and  protracted  serviws. 
and  constant,  brutal  onposiiion  was  overcome.  Meetings  are  held  in  factories,  in  the  open  air, 
Ihotigb  for  long  years  1  was  siihjecled  to  low  aud  iu  streets  and  other  places.  Societies  anil 
abuseaudoccasioualacisofviolence.  NoCbris-  guilds  are  common  both  In  the  Church  Esiub- 
lian  but  myself  dared  venture  Into  '  Angel  Gar-  llshment  and  among  Nonconformists, 
dens,'  ana  I  was  therefore  called  to  visit  tbe  tlost  of  the  larger  churches  employ  more  than 
sick  and  dying  at,  all  hours  of  tbedayaiidnfght,  one  clergyman,  aud  some  as  many  ns  three  or 
and  many  a  strange  scenehave  I  witnessed.  In  four;  besides  whom  are  missiouarics,  Bible- 
full  day  I  saw  a  gentleman,  who  had  ventured  women,  deaconesses,  trained  nurses,  and  other 
down  tbe  place,  surrounded,  bis  coat  taken  oS  assistants. 

and  run  away  with.     One  morning  I  saw  two  Tbe  city  has  also  "The  fjiy  Helpers' Asso- 

women  dragging  a  '  slavey  '  into  the  yard  by  ciation"  with  about  5,000  mcmW'rs.  who  act  as 

her   bair       A.   few   hours  afler,  that  child  of  teacliers,    superintendents    of    Sunday-schools, 

thirteen  was  found  bealeti  to  death  in  the  yaril.  who  also  hold  services  iu  hulls  aud  nHuns.  doing 

At  another  time  1  saw  two  women  flgliling.wbeti  any  sort  of  missionary  work  as  opportiuiity  ]>rC' 

one  who  had  fallen  dragged  tbe  other  down  by  sents, 

the  long  hair  of  her  Iifad.  then  bit  pieces  out  of  There  are  also  linnds  of  visitors,  who  are  so 

her  li[>s  and  cheeks  and  spat  them  out  of  her  distributed  tliat  every  family  can  be  reached, 

moiitli.    One  Sunday,  on  going  out  early.  I  saw  Motbers'  meetings,  held  weekly,  are  among 

a  woman  on  tbe  around  wflb  thebladeof  akiiife  tbe  important  agencies,  instruction  being  given 

sticking  outof  the  chesl-bone.     Shehad  robbed  in  making  garmeuls,  and  In  various  kinds  of 
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hoiisebold  work.  Clothing  clulis  are  neavlj- 
always  connected  miili  these  meetings,  members 
heiug  eucijur»ged  to  deposit,  small  sums,  weekly, 
Hutii  tliey  can  purchase  needed  garments  or 
furniture;  in  one  case  llie  membersliip  has 
renclied  000. 


patronized  by  the  Royal  Family.  Its  aim  is  to 
bind  the  giria  together  in  a  pure,  obedient,  more 
useful  lite,  giving  them  the  sympathy,  advice, 
and  helpful  care  of  friends,  who  continue  to 
look  lifter  the  members  even  after  they  have 
emigraWd  to  foreign  lands.  Lodges  are  pro- 
vided in  the  metropolis  and  in  larger  towns; 
girls'  work  Is  looked  after  under  eight  depart- 
ments, lectures  are  t^rovided,  and  instruction  Is 
given  in  methods  of  eHrning  their  own  living. 
One  of  its  departments  relates  to  caring  for  tlie 

In  the  wide  range  of  work  such  additional 
agencies  as  the  followingare  employed,  especially 
in  the  East  End:  Deaconesses  and  Sisters  of 
Mercy  (who  adopt  a  distinctive  dress);  Friendly 
Societies  and  Worklngnien's  Clubs,  Temper- 
ance Friendly  Societies,  The  Church  of  England 
Temperance  Society  (having  its  branches  m  al- 
most every  parisli),  tlie  Wliite  Cross  movement, 
and  Lending  Libraries.  Art  Exhibitions  are  a 
novel  feature,  tiie  most  notable  being  that  of 
Si.  Jude's  in  1886,  which  was  visited  by  56.000 
jieople,  who  enjoyed  the  sight  of  many  of  the 
Tery  flncst  works  of  art,  loaned  for  this  purpose; 
'  '    "         ---.---.     J  attend- 


The  University  Extension  Society  is  also  of 
recent  orgimlMtlon,  composed  of  ^duates  of 
Oxford,  who  live  among  the  poor  m  a  special 
house,  with  arrangements  for  the  giving  of  lec- 
tures and  instruction  to  ths  luckless  population 
around  litem.  They  also  encourage  llie  poor 
artisans  by  giving  exhibitions  of  their  work,  and 
devising  metliods  for  securing  purchasers  for  it. 

WoiiK  BY  DiSBENTERS. — Many  of  (he  methods 
employed  by  the  Dissenters  are  quite  similar  to 
those  used  by  the  Church  of  England.  Dissent- 
ing churches  number  (1886)  about  700,  and  thef 
employ   the  usual    methods   of    Evangelistic 

Many  ot  the  missions  arc  carried  on  by  the 
separate  churches,  and  with  such  success  that 
entire  neighborhoods  attain  to  newer  aud  greatly 
elevated  living. 

With  one  church — Highbury  Quadrant — are 
connected  no  less  than  S6  institutions  for  speci- 
alties in  Christian  enterprise,  all  of  which,  ex- 
cepting five,  meet  at  least  once  a  week.  The 
|)enny  l)anks  liave  926  depositors  ;  temperance 
organizations  include  TOO  members.  It  is  esti- 
matal  that  617  members  of  this  church  ctmie 
in  contact  with  at  least  10,000  lives.  The 
Tolmer  Square  Congregational  Church  employs 
a  number  and  variety  of  effective  agencies. 
Besides  the  Sunday-school  and  Band  of  Hope, 
are  two  lodges  of  Good  Templars,  Sons  of 
Teni|)erance,  a  Woman's  Temperance  Society, 
a  Thrift  Society,  three  Building  Societies,  a 
Mutual  Improvement,  a  "Help  Myself"  So- 
ciety, two  Pheenis  (temperance  and  friendly) 
soctcties,  a  penny  bank  and  a  number  of  evening 
classes,  "smoking  concerts,"  penny  concerts, 
misaiim  prayer-meetings,  and  mothers'  meetings. 

The  East  London  Tabeknaci.E  furnishes  us 
the  most  notable  example   of  extended   aud 
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effective  missionary  organization  and  labor.  The 
work  is  carried  ou  in  tliat  deplorable  district 
which  gave  woice  to  "The  Bitter  Cry"  of  Out- 
cast London, 

The  plan  adopted  is  first  to  minister  to  the 
immedhtte  physical  wants  of  the  poor,  then  to 
help  the  unemployed  to  find  work.  Nine  mis- 
sionaries, in  the  service  of  that  chui'ch,  go  from 
house  to  house,  from  room  to  room,  carrying 
relief  and  preaching  the  Word ;  not  one  apart- 
ment is  left  unvisited.  During  1885,  26,340 
visits  were  made ;  in  8,428  instances  food  was 

fiven.  During  the  year  about  85,000  loaves  of 
read  were  distributed,  80  hundred  weight  of 
rice,  35,000  pounds  ot  potatoes,  1,000  pounds  ot 
tea,  and  5,600  garments.  Besides  the  day  work, 
evening  meetings  are  held  io  four  halls,  and 
weekly  reports  are  made,  at  personal  Interviews 
with  the  pastor.  Money  Is  never  contributed 
except  in  special  cases,  tickets  being  used  upon 
which  the  orders  are  given.  On  the  garments 
is  stamped  the  name  of  the  pastor,  to  prevent 
their  acceptance  at  the  pawn-shops.  The  church 
and  its  friends  also  maintain  both  an  orphans' 
house  and  a  sea-side  home  for  the  exhausted  and 
for  convalescents,  besides  a  great  number  of 
clubs,  societies,  meetings,  and  classes.  Great 
vigor  of  life  is  a  mark  ot  the  church,  yet 
nothing  is  spasmodic,  for  the  people  are  lifted 
by  degrees.  They  are  first  touched  by  the 
missionary  in  their  homes,  are  then  persuaded 
to  visit  the  mission  chapels,  and  thus  are  lifted 
a  step  higher.  By  degrees  they  learn  to  enjoy 
the  pra3-er-meetings,  and  are  finally  brought 
into  the  regular  services  of  the  Lord's  house. 
Under  this  system  it  is  testified  there  is  uo 
hopeless  class,  however  abandoned  they  may 
have  been. 

The  money  is  obtained  for  the  regular  support 
of  such  expensive  agencies  without  begging. 
It  comes  sometimes  as  thank-offerings,  and 
often  in  larger  sums,  unsolicited,  iu  answer  to 
prayer;  but  tlie  means  are  never  wanting. 

In  connection  with  another  church  (Regent 
Square  Presbyterian)  an  institute  for  working 
lads  has  been  founded,  in  which  is  given  "am- 
bulance instruction: "  they  also  have  classes  in 
English  literature  and  CompoHtion,  in  English 
grammar  and  elocution,  in  political  ecuuomy, 
singing,  writing,  arithmetic,  book-keeping. 
French,  and  German.  There  are  also  nine  mEfer- 
entscience  classes,  besides  technical  instruction  in 
carpentry,  plumbing,  printing,  and  lithogmiihy. 
Games,  innoceut  andhealthfuT,  are  also  provided, 
such  as  chess  and  checkers;  also  a  cricket-club, 
a  foot -bail  club,  a  swimming  club;  a  club  of 
"  harriers"  is  formed  among  tiie  members. 
This  institute  has  proved  of  priceless  value  in 
both  what  It  prevents  and  what  it  secures. 

The  Salvation  Ahmy  has  also  proved  an 
effective  agency,  for  they  employ  sucli  means 
and  adopt  such  language  and  modes  of  presen- 
tation as  arrest  and  secure  the  attention  of  those 
who  can  receive  ideas  and  impressions  only  as 
their  own  rough  and  simple  language  is  used. 
It  "is  a  missioa  from  the  lower  classes,  by  the 
lower  classes,  for  the  lower  classes. "  Out  of  an 
humble  beginning  (about  34  years  ago)  by  Wil- 
liam Booth,  on  a  waste  piece  of  laud  near  Mile- 
End  Itoad,  East  London,  has  grown  this  mighty 
agency,  whose  officers  numl>er  thousands  and 
the  soldiery  hundreds  of  thousands. 

"It  has  many  excellent  features.  The  ear- 
nestness aud  courage  of  its  leadera,  and  their 
enthusiasm  for  tlie  salvation  of  the  very  lowest, 
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great  influence  lu  stirring  up  tile  (.■Im relies' lo  ..__ 
npprecialioD  of  the  ueetU  of  the  pour  ttnd  their 
(lutj  toward  the  (Hitciist. 

As  a  result  of  all  tlwwe  evanireliziuji  energies 
there  U  less  dniDkcimess,  le*r  pauperism,  less 
crime,  iu  the  great  nietnipolis  toKlay  thau  teu 
years  ago.  The  missioDsry  spirit  is  ahrnad,  ajid 
it  is  one  of  the  modem  ihlmrles  ti)  nee  a  city 
growing  better  and  better  while  she  is  daily 
adding  lo  her  imineusity. 

Clan  'William,  a  town  of  Northwest  Cape 
Colony,  South  Africa,  140  miles  northeast  of 
Cape  Town.  Climate  saluhrinus,  soil  fertile. 
Population,  7,041.  Mission  station  of  the  S.  P. 
G. ;  1  missionary. 


n  of  the  S.  P.  G. ;  1  missionary. 

Clark,  Ephrnim  W.,  b.  Haverhill,  N. 
H.,  April  35ih.  1799:  graduated  at  Dartmouth 
College,  1834;  Andover  Theolosical  Seminary 
1837:  ordained  at  Brandon,  \t. :  sailed  with 
the  second  reiuforcemenl  as  timlssioDaryof  the 
American  Board,  November  3d,  1827,  tor  ihe 
Sandwich  Islands,  reaching  Honolulu,  March, 
1838,  He  was  stationed  there,  and  by  request 
of  the  mission  devoted  a  part  of  his  time  to  the 
seamen  and  foreign  residents.  With  others  he 
bad  charge  of  the  high-school  at  Lahainaluna 
1835-43,  and  then  for  three  years  he  was  en- 
gaged ill  preaching  and  other  missionary  work 
at  Wailuku,  on  Maui.  In  1848  he  rctiimeil  to 
Honolulu  to  have  the  pastoral  care  of  ihe  First 
Church.  Hint  church  soon  assumed  his  full 
support,  and  he  became  a  "corresponding 
member"  of  the  mission.  In  1852,  as  Secre- 
tary of  the  Hawaiian  Missionary  Society,  he 
went  with  the  lirst  comfiany  of  American  and 
Hawaiian  laborers  to.  Micronesia  to  assist  and 
advise  in  commencing  the  mission  there.  In 
1830.  and  again  iu  1^9,  he  visited  the  United 
States.  In  1863,  having  been  for  lifteen  years 
pastor  of  the  large  First  Church  at  Honolulu, 
he  resigned  the  pastorate,  partly  because  of  in- 
sufficient strength,  hut  mainly  that  he  mi^ht 
engage  more  fully  in  Bible  revision.  Having 
spent  a  year  on  that  work  at  the  islands,  he 
was  sent  to  New  York  In  1864_  by  the  mission 
to  superintend  the  pvinliug  of  the  Hawaiian 
Scriptures  by  the  American  Bible  Society,  read- 
ing proofs,  preparing  references,  etc.  TTiIs  was 
followed  by  the  translation  and  printine  of  (he 
Tract  Society's  Bible  Dictionary,  and  several 
otherbooks  and  tracts.  The  last  work  completed 
was  a  hymn  and  tune  book.  He  did  not  return 
to  the  island!!.  He  made  bis  home  several 
years  ago  with  his  children  at  Chicago.  He 
died  July  16th,  1878,  aged  79. 

Clark»ba<l,  a  town  of  the  Punjab,  India. 
Station  of  the  CM.  3.;  5  native  workers,  58 
church-members. 
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desire  to  help  the  poor  Fingoes,  whom  the  Kaf- 
fir war  of  1836  had  maile  fre<.',  lint  iefl  without 
any  caie  or  proieclioii  whatsoever.  He  invited 
the  missionaries  to  occupy  a  well  wooded  and 
watered  district,  where  a  eonslderahle  iinmber 
of  Fingo  freedmen  and  others  liad  locale<i,  and 
the  Momvlan  Brethren  at  ouce  embraced  tbc  of- 
fer, and  called  the  jiluee  L'larkson,  after  the  pliil- 
authropisl  of  lliat  name,  who  with  several  friends 
had  contributed  largely  toward  the  expense  of 
the  station's  establishment.  At  present  lliire 
are  in  charge  of  Ibis  station  3  missionaries  and 
their  wives.  The  work  has  prospered  and  the 
congregation  has  steadily  increased. 

Clay  .4Hlllail<l,  a  town  of  Liberia,  West 
Africa,  on  tlie  St,  I*aul's  River,  iiortlieitsl  of 
Jlourovia,  Mission  station  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  North;  3  missionaries,  51  ehnrch-meni- 
hers,  94  scholars.  Methodist  Epis«>|>ai  Church 
North,  2  missionaries.  Id  native  lielpers,  74 
scliolars,  98  chiirch-nienibcrB  ProleKiatil  E]iis- 
coimI  Church,  U.  8.  A.,  1  school,  7  commuui- 

Cllftoil  Hill,  a  lowu  in  Barbadoes,  West 
Indies,  between  Mount  Tabor  and  Sharon.  It 
is  linely  situated  on  an  elevation  commamling 
an  extensive  view  of  the  southern  and  south- 
western portions  of  the  island.  Mission  station 
of  the  Moravians,  opened  for  the  beuellt  of 
tiiose  emancipated  slaves  whom  the  church  at 
Sharon  was  not  able  lo  uccoinmodate.  The 
missionary  and  Ids  wife  in  charge  of  this  sta- 
tion Iwing  temporarily  withdrawn  III!  account  of 
health,  it  is  careii  for  by  the  mi=sioniirics  at 
Mount  Tabor. 

Clydeitdalc,  a  town  in  Southeast  Natal, 
S<mth  Africa,  northwest  of  Um/.uinbe,  south- 
east of  Hi<:h-t]ats.  Mission  station  of  Ihe  S.  P. 
Gi  3  missionaries. 

CfMlil,  C-COrse  Whltlicld,  h.  Byron, 
Genesee  County,  N.  Y,,  December  SDth,  1817; 
graduated  Wlllianis  College  1K46,  Union  Theo- 
logical Seminary  1849;  sailed  theaame  year  as  a 
missionary  of  the  A.  B.  C.  F,  M.  for  Persia. 
His  department  was  distinctively  field  work  and 
especially  among  Itie  villages  of  Kurdistan ,  as 
well  as  those  iu  the  plains  of  Persia,  he  was 
everywhere  and  always  the  laborious,  t 


ClarkHon,  a  town  in  Cape  Colony,  South 
Africa,  In  the  Zitzikamma  district,  east  of  Cape 
Town.  Prettily  situated  on  the  slope  of  a 
chain  of  mountains.  A  stalioo  of  the  Moravi- 
ans, opened  in  1889  in  accordance  with  the  re- 
quest of  Sir  George  Napier,  then  governor  of 
Cape  Colony,  who  was  moved  by  a  sincere 


cations  of  fluent  utterance,  and  with  i 
than  usually  correct  knowledge  and  use  of  ihe 
Syriac  language  he  was  an  impressive  and  often 
eloquent  speaker.  For  years  he  had  the  bur- 
den of  physical  inlirmity.    ii|ioflni.„,....„ 


C'nan,  TIIik,  h.  Killingworlh,  Conn., 
February  Isl,  1801  ;  graduated  at  Auburn 
TheologicftI  Seminary  1833;  oniained  lo  Ihe 
ministry,  and  in  August  the  same  year  sidled, 
under  llie  direction  of  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M..  with 
Rev.  William  Arms  nn  a  mission  of  exploration 
to  Patagonia.  Having  tried  in  vain  to  make 
known  llieir  message  to  the  savages,  finding 
themselves  captives  and  their  lives  In  danger, 
they  availed  themselves  of  a  chance  vessel  and 
•  ■        ■  .  .        -        ,  ,,,^]^^ 

inths. 
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wich  Islands,  arriving  at  Honolulu  June  61I1, 
183'!).  He  WHS  ut  once  stationed  ut  Hilo  du 
Hawaii,  wliere  he  tt-maitiu<l  lill  liia  deiiili.  it 
period  of  torlyeigbt  years.  Some  miasiou 
mork  bad  already  liuen  done  here,  and  most  of 
tbe  oaiivi'S  liiid  a  liiile  knowledge  of  Oliristian 
truth;  aljout  one  third  bad  learned  to  read,  and 
achiiroliof  Iliirty-slx  memberHhad  been  galh- 
ereil.  Before  tlie  close  of  the  year  Air.  Coau 
bad  made  tbe  circuit  of  the  island  by  canoe  and 
on  foot,  a  trip  of  800  miles.     On  this  tour  he 

f readied  43  times,  cxamiued  2U  schools  witli 
,300  scholars.  convei'stHl  with  multitudes,  and 
aa  a  pliysicinn  ministered  I0  the  sick.  These 
tours  were  repeated  in  succeeding  years.  The 
volcanic  Miuctiire  of  tbe  island  made  travel  line 
laborious.  Deep  ravines,  beetling  crags,  ban-ed 
bis  way:  swollen  torrents,  foaming  rivers, 
threatened  bis  life.  "Some  of  tbe  rivers," 
says  he,  "  I  succeeded  in  fording;  some  I  swam 
by  the  help  of  a  rope  to  prevent  my  being 
swept  away;  and  over  some  1  was  carried  pas- 
sively on  the  brood  sboulders  of  a  native,  while 
a  company  of  strong  men  locked  hands  and 
stretched  themselves  across  the  stream  jnst  be- 
low me  and  Just  above  a  near  cataract,  to  save 
me  fi'om  going  over  it  if  my  bearer  sliould  full. 
Tills  experience  was  often  repealed  liiree  or 
four  times  a  day." 

Mr.  Coau  fueling  that  tbe  work  laid  upon 
bim  was  to  bear  to  "every  creature"  in  all 
Puna  and  Hilo  the  message  of  »tlvation  through 
Christ,  allowed  no  olwtacle  or  inaccessihilily  to 
interfere  with  his  purpose.  The  more  "  dis- 
creet and  prayerful  members''  of  his  church 
were  trained  to  aid  him  in  this  work.  Goiuc 
two  and  two. ''  theyvlsitedthe  villages,  climbed 
the  mountains,  traversed  the  forests,  and  e:i- 
plored  the  glens  in  search  of  tbe  wandering  and 
the  dyingsons  of  Hawaii."  In  18liS  he  says: 
"  1  began  to  see  tokens  of  Interest  that  I  scarce- 
ly  imiJerstood  myself."  Wherever  hepreached 
the  people  flocked  to  hear,  and  afterwards  lin- 
gered and  crowded  around  liim  to  inquire  about 
Uie  good  way.  In  1837  occurred  such  a  re- 
ligious awakening  as  is  rare  even  in  Christian 
lands.  Nearly  the  whole  population  of  Hilo 
turned  out  to  liear  tlie  preacliing  of  llie  Word. 
Tlie  ^ck  and  lame  were  brought  on  litters  and 
on  the  backs  of  men;  villagers  came  from  miles 
around,  and  built  temporary  dwellings  that 
ihey  might  be  near  tbe  mlssion-liouse.  With- 
iu  a  mile  on  every  hand  the  cabins  stood  thick. 
Hilo,  the  village  of  ten  himdred,  saw  its  iiop- 
ulation  suddenly  swelled  to  ten  thousand,  and 
here  was  held  llteinlly  a  "camp-meeting"  of 
two  years.  Meetings  forprayerandj)reaching 
were  held  daily,  sdiools  were  established  for 
old  and  young.  In  the  inteiTals  of  these  exer- 
cises the  people  cultivated  their  taro  patches, 
or  Koughl  food  in  the  ocean.  The  ladies  taught 
the  chddren  not  only  religious  truths,  but  "to 
attend  to  their  persons,  to  braid  mats,  to  make 
their  tnppas.  hats,  ami  bonnets."    At  any  hour 


truth  was  preached  simply,  and  sent  liome  by 
the  Holy  Spirit.  Tbe  theme  was  the  great 
salvation.  Many  cried  aloud  for  mercy,  "  and 
the  noise  of  the  weeping"  at  times  "silenced 
the  preacher."  Mr.  Coan  says:  "When  we 
n)Be  for  prayer  some  fell  down  in 
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intense  power.  A  woman  cried,  'Ob,  I'm  the 
one;  madness  is  in  my  heart!'  She  became  a 
true  Christian.  A  man  cried  out,  '  There's  a 
two-edged  sword  cutting  me  in  pieces! '  A  back- 
woods native,  wicked,  stout,  who  had  come  in 
to  make  fun,  fell  suddenly.  When  he  had  come 
to,  he  said,  'Gotl  has  struck  me.'  He  was  sub- 
dued, and  gave  evidence  of  being  a  true  Chris- 
tian. Once,  on  a  tour,  while  I  waspreachingia 
the  fields  to  about  two  tbousand  persons,  a  man 
cried  out,  '  Alas!  what  shall  1  do  to  be  saved? 
God  be  merciful  t«  me  a  sinnerl '  The  whole 
congregation  Joined  in  with  ejaculations.  It 
was  a  thrilling  scene.  I  could  get  no  chance  to 
speak  for  half  an  hour,  but  stood  still  to  see  the 
salvation  of  God. 
"There  were  many  such  scenes;   and  men 


e  were  (lundreds  of  such 

(Kicasion  I  preached  from  the  text  ' 

in  tbeir  hearts.'     The  truth  seemed 


On  c 


iien  thieves  brought  beck  what  they  had  stolen, 
quarrels  were  reconciled,  the  lazv  became  in- 
dustrious, thousands  broke  their  pipes  and  gave 
up  tobacco,  drunkards  stopped  drinking,  adul- 
teries ceased,  and  murderers  confessed  their 
crimes.  Neither  the  devil  nor  all  tbe  men  in  the 
world  could  have  got  tills  np.  Why  should  I 
put  it  down?  I  always  told  the  natives  that 
such  demonstrations  were  no  evidence  of  con- 
version, and  advised  them  to  quietness.  And  I 
especially  tried  to  keep  them  from  liypocri^." 
An  event  scarcely  less  remarkable,  consider- 
ing the  time  and  circumstances,  than  the  revival 
itself,  occurred  November  7lh,  1837.  It  was  a 
sudden  divine  visitation,  a  sermon  more  pim- 
gent  than  any  that  human  lips  could  utter,  and 
reached  many  who  had  before  resisted  the  word. 
Mr.  Coan  says;  "At  7  o'clock,  as  we  were  call- 
ing our  domestics  together  for  prayer,  we  heard 

heavy  soimd as  of  a  falling  rr '"     "    """ 


the  shores  of  the  bay.  T)ie  sea  had  all  0 
sudden  risen  in  a  gigantic  wave,  which,  rushing 
in  with  the  rapidity  of  a  race-horse,  had  fallen 
on  the  shore,  sweeping  everything  into  indis- 
criminate ruin.  Everything  floated  wild  upon 
the  flood.  The  wave  fell  like  a  boll  of  heaven, 
and  no  man  had  lime  to  flee  or  savebis garment. 
In  a  moment  hundreds  of  jteople  were  struggling 
witli  the  raging  billows,  and  amidst  tbe  wreck 
of  tlieir  earthly  all.  Some  were  dashed  upon 
tbe  diore,  some  were  drawn  out  by  friends, 
some  were  carried  out  to  sea  by  tlie  receding 
current,  and  some  sunk  to  rise  no  more.  It  was 
probably  tlie  effect  of  a  submarine  volcanic 
crupli(Si  near  t)ie  mouth  of  the  luirbor.  To  the 
people  it  seemed  '  as  the  voice  of  Almighty  God 
when  he  speakeih,'  and  it  appeared  to  promote 
the  work  of  the  Spirit  then  going  on." 

Tbe  work  continued  with  power  the  following 
year,  and  tbe  converts  were  numbered  by  thou- 
sands. Mr.  Coan  hadeverbelievedinehfldhood 
conversion,  and  much  labor  was  expended  by 
him  and  others  in  the  instruction  and  training 
of  children.  During  his  labors  in  the  island 
several  himdred  children  under  fifteen  werecon- 
nected  witli  his  church.  Previous  to  his  visit  to 
the  United  States  in  lx"0  he  had  received  into 
the  church  and  himself  baptized  11,960  persons. 
Among  these  were  "not  only  the  young  and 
strong,  but  the  old  and  decrepit,  the  lame,  the 
blind,  the  maimed,  the  withered,  the  paralytic. 
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ami  men  and  women  wlin  Imd  been  giiiltj-  of 
alnioat  every  sin."  Tliey  had  not  been  lulmitted 
withuut  months  of  scruliuj- Hud  ca]t:ful  ^ifliu^'. 
and  results  tested  by  after  yenrs  iiave  sliowu 
thai  A  trausformation  beyond  the  power  of 
preacher  or  teacher.  Iiowever  enthusiaslii'  aud 
faithful,  Uadpnsitediipiiu  theeliaracterofalarjin; 
proportion  of  these  converts.  Under  tliis  traiu- 
ina;  the  people  became  moit  and  more  settled  In 
fallh  and  morale  Thtr  luduslries  of  civilization 
have  largely  taken  the  place  uf  the  old  ,!wva^ 
indolence.  The  Sabbaih  is  geneniUy  observed. 
Fifteen  places  of  norshiji  Imve  been  buHt  bv  the 
money  and  labor  of  the  uatives.  A  very  larfre 
proportion  of  the  people  read  and  write.  Tiieir 
gifts  for  benevolent  aud  religious  jmrposes  com- 
pare favorably  with  those  of  more  advanced 
communities.  A  considerable  number  of  their 
own  members  have  been  sent  br  these  churches 
03  missionaries  to  the  Slicronesian  Islands. 

Mr.  Coan's  later  years  were  devoted  to  the 
care  of  the  church  of  Hawaii.  In  1882.  during 
another  revival,  into  the  lalmrs  of  which  he  en- 
tered with  his  old  ardor,  he  wax  stiickeu  with 
paralysis,  and  after  a  few  weeks,  full  of  love, 
joy,  patience,  aud  submission,  he  passed  into 
rest,  in  the  83d  year  of  his  age. 

Mr.  Coon  was  not  only  a  mis.«iouary,  but  an 
enthusiastic  aud  careful  observer  of  those  won- 
derful phenomena  of  nature  which  his  longresi- 
dence  in  those  volcanic  islands  brought  to  his 
notice.  He  published  two  volume*.  ■■  Adven- 
tures iu  Patagonia"  and  "Lite  in  Hawaii." 

Cocanttda,  a  city  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Oodavery  River,  on  the  east  coast  of  India.  A 
station  of  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society  of 
Canada,  with  2  missionaries  aud  a  nourishing 
girls'  school. 

Cochin,  a  district  ot  the  Mad  rasPresideucv, 
South  India.  Occupied  by  the  C.  M.  S.  in  lBl'7. 
Stations  now  at  Trichur  aud  Kiiuuaukulam. 
500  communicants. 

Cochin  China,  a  country  of  Southeastern 
Asia,  bounded  on  the  northwest  by  Camlmdia,  - 
south  aud  east  by  the  Chinese  Sea,  aud  west  by 
theGulfofSiam.  Populaliouestimatedat.1.858,- 
807—3,000  Europeans,  chiedy  French;  1,500,000 
Aniiamites,  105,000  Cambodians,  50,000  Chi- 
nese, 8,000  savn^es.  and  a  Uoaling  population  of 
about  30,000  Klidays  aud  Malalmrians.  It  was 
Incorporated  into  French  Indo.Chiiia  In  1887. 
Chief  town,  Salgou;  population,  82.000i  490 
schools,  20.530  pupils.  Catholics,  ,^,800;  the 
reniainder  chiefly   Buddhists.     No   Protestant 

Cochran,  Jo§eph  Ci,,  b.  SpringSeld, 
N.  Y,,  1817:  graduated  at  Amherst  College 
1843,  and  Union  Theological  Seminary  1847; 
sailed  the  same  year  as  a  missionary  of  the 
A.  B.  C  F.  M.  for  the  Nestoriaus.  He  took  the 
place  of  Mr.  Stoddard  as  principal  of  the  male 
seminary  at  Seir,  and  with  that  school  his 
life's  work  was  ideutlHed  till  the  day  of  his 
death.  He  remained  principal  from  1848  till 
Mr.  Stoddard's  return  from  the  United  Slates 
In  1851.  From  1851  till  the  death  of  Dr.  Stod- 
dard, in  1857,  the  two  were  associated  izi  the 
conduct  of  the  seminary.  Mr.  Cochran  then 
became  principal,  and  coulinued  such  till  1885. 
During  those  seventeen  years  it  is  said  that  he 
did  more  than  any  otiier  man  to  educate  and 

lip  teaciiers  and  preachers  for  the  Nestoriaus 
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gives  the  numberof  graduates  from  1816  to  1866 
as  9S,  of  whom  56  were  ordained  mluisters,  26 
evangelists,  coljiorteurs,  aud  teachers.  Besides 
his  work  iu  the  seminary.  Mr,  Cochniu  had 
special  charge  of  the  district  of  Baniuilooz, 
containing  SO  villages,  tlie  rudest  and  most 
lenonuit  portion  of  the  Nestoriaus  iu  Persia. 
When  he  took  charge  there  was  no  congrega- 
tion or  Sabbath-school;  before  the  close  of  his 
life  seveial  churches  were  organized,  aud  a 
Presbytery  formed,  embracing  twenty-live 
congregations,  lie  was  a  voluniiuous  author 
aud  translator  in  the  Syriac.  He  pi'epared  a 
verv  complete  Bible  Ueography  aud  History, 
uuil  several  school-books,  as  Algebra,  Astron- 
omy, Natural  Philosophy,  and  later  a  valuable 
woi'li  on  Pastoral  Theology  aud  Ilondletics, 

In  1865  he  visited  Aniericu  to  arrange  for  the 
settlement  and  education  of  his  children.  He 
returned  to  Persia  Iu  1867,  leaving  some  of  the 
children  at  home.  In  1870  Mrs.  Cochran  was 
obliged  to  return  to  America  with  au  invalid 
daughter,  he  reimitning  at  his  iiosi.  On  her 
return  he  met  her  at  Constantinople.  During 
the  last  <laj~sot  the  journey  to  t^roomiah  he 
was  attacked  with  chills,  wiiich  were  followed 
by  typhus  fever.  He  died  November  31st,  1871, 
after  an  illness  of  thirty  days. 

Codacai  (Kodakal),  a  town  of  .^lalabar,  ou 
the  Southwest  Coast  ot  India,  noiih  of  Kunuaii- 
kuhim,  on  the  railway  counecliug  Calicut  with 
Madras.  Mission  station  of  the  Basle  Slissiounry 
Society  (1859i;  2  missionaries,  1  missionary's 
wife,  17  native  liel|itrs.  3  schools  ami  an  or- 
plian  asylum,  "JOo  communicauts. 

Colmbalorc,  a  town  of  Madras,  Snuth 
India.  Climate  leuinerate.  Population.  2f),l)00, 
Hindoos,  Moslems,  Biiropcans,  and  Eiira.'iians. 
Languages,  Tamil  auil  Caiiarese.  People  miser- 
ably poor  and  low.  A  station  of  tUe  L.  M,  S. 
(1830|:  2  miSKlonaries  and  wives,  21  native 
helpers,  2  chui'ches,  091  members,  241  cum- 
municunts,  15  schools.  1,160  scholars.  Also  a 
station  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Society  of 
L(-i[)sic,  since  1858  with  433  church-members. 

Coke,  Thoinan,  LL.D..  went  out  under 
the  ■■  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society"  to  Nova 
Scotia  In  1786.  Antigua,  and  Ceylon.  Br.  Coke 
W!is  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  Euglaiul 
aud  a  graduate  of  Oxford.  In  1776  he  became 
the  intimate  friend  of  John  Wesley,  aud  en- 
tered iieailily  into  his  plans  for  the  spread  of 
the  Gospel.    He  worked  with  Wesley  for  15 

esirs  as  superintendent  ot  Ids  work.  In  1786 
r.  Coke  set  sail  from  England  I0  beeiu  a 
mission  in  Nova  Scotia.  Adverse  winds  drove 
them  out  of  their  course,  and  the  ship  springing 
a  leak,  the  camaln  was  mmijclled  to  go  to  An- 
tigua, Here  Dr.  Coke  found  a  very  interesting 
mission  already  under  Mr.  Baxter,  a  Wesleyan 
from  England,  an<l  n  siorekeejier  In  English 
Harbor.  Dr.  Coke  examined  Into  the  state  ot 
this  mission  and  decided  to  leave  3Ir.  Warn:u- 
ner  here,  who  was  to  have  been  one  of  his 
companions  In  Nova  Scotia.  He  then  went 
Imck  to  England  to  raise  funds  for  the  West 
Indian  Mission.  In  the  course  ot  len  years  Dr. 
Coke  made  four  voyages  for  the  mission,  and 
also  visited  the  United  States  at  the  formation 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  He  super- 
intended all  the  work  on  the  West  India  Islands, 
and  under  his  wise  guidance  the  mission  pros- 
pered so  much,  that  he  now  turned  his  a"     ■'"" 
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to  Ceyloa  and  India.  He  waa  so  anxious  to 
commence  tliis  mission  that  he  offered  to  defray 
all  the  expenses  liimself,  amountiug  to  £6,000, 
and  to  go  witti  ihe  missionaries,  as  lie  always 
did.  in  spile  of  hia  declining  jrears.  His  fi'ieada 
tried  to  dissuade  bim  fmm  ibis  long  voyage,  but 
he  said,  "If  you  will  not  let  me  go  you  will 
break  my  lieart."  He  sailed  from  Spitliead  iu 
company  with  six  others.  He  had  uot  been 
out  many  days  when  be  took  cold.  For  many 
days  he  seemed  failing,  and  soon  a  shock  of 
paialyais  followed,  aud  liu  w^s  found  dead  iu 
bis  cabin.  He  was  bufied  at  sen  June  Isl, 
1814. 
Colar;  see  Kohir. 

Colnmbla,  The  Republic  of,  a  country 
of  South  America,  occupying  the  northwestern 
corner,  including  Ibe  Istlimiis  of  Panama,  and 
bounded  on  the  east  by  Venezuela  and  on  ibe 
south  by  Ecuador.  Tbe  whole  of  that  sccliou 
gained  its  independence  from  Spain  in  1819.  be- 
in^f  olBcially  constituted  December  2~th,  1816, 
but  ^oon  split  lip  into  Venezuela,  Bcuaduv.  aud 
tbe  Kepublic  of  New  Granada.  This  last  was 
again  changed  <1858)  into  tbe  Coufederatiou 
CTranadiua,  made  up  of  eight  slates.  In  1861  it 
adopted  the  titleof  United  States  of  New  Gran- 
ada, and  in  1863  an  improved  coustltulion  was 
formed,  which  reverted  to  tbe  old  Duuie  Colom- 
bia—The United  States  of  Colombia.  The 
year  1885  brought  another  revolution,  nfier 
which  the  states  became  departments,  and  the 
title  of  the  country  the  Republic  of  (Jolombia. 
Area,  504.773  square  miles.  Population, 
8.878,600.  including  220,000  imcivilized  In- 
dians. Only  a  small  section  of  the  country  is 
under  cultivaiion.  It  is  believed  to  be  rich  in 
minerals.  Mucb  of  the  soil  is  fertile,  but  of  do 
present  value  from  want  of  means  of  communi- 
cation and  transport.  Agriculture  is  in  a  back- 
ward condition.  Coflee  is  most  largely  culti- 
vated. A  large  amount  of  gold  and  silver  is 
exported,  $200,000  being  sent  from  one  prov- 
ince annually.  The  moat  iuiportanl  trade  is 
the  transit  trade  through  the  Isihmus  of  Pan- 

The  language  is  Spanisli  and  tbe  religion 
Roman  Catholic,  though  other  religions  are 
permitted  so  lon^  as  meir  exercise  is  "not 
contrary  to  Christian  morals  nor  to  the  law." 

The  chief  towns  are:  Bogota,  thecapilal,  situ- 
ated 9,000  feet  above  the  sen:  population  100,- 
000;  Barranquilla.  on  a  cafion  of  tbe  river 
Magrtalena,  and  connected  by  a  railroad  (20 
miles)  with  a  seaport,  population  20.000;  Bu- 
cararaanea,  13,000;  and  Cucula,  10,000.  Mis- 
sion work  is  curried  on  by  the  Presbyterian 
Church  North.  U.  8.  A.,  with  stations  at  Bo- 
gota. Barranquilla,  nnd  Medellin.  Bible  work 
by  tbe  American  Bible  Society, 

Colomlto,  a  city  on  the  west  coast  of 
Ceylon.  Population,  110.500,  Tamil,  Sin- 
halese, and  Dutch  and  Poiluguese  mixed.  Im- 
Sirtant  naval  post.  Mission  station  of  the  0. 
.  S.  (1852),  carried  on  in  three  branches, 
English,  Tamil,  and  Slnlialese;  2  missionaries 
and  wives,  3  female  missionaries,  8  native 
clergymen,  369  communicants.  2,999  scholars. 
S.  p!  G.,  3  missionaries,  4  churches,  243  com- 
municants, 1,530  scholars  (including  St. 
Thomas  College). 

Baptist  Missionary  S<iciety  (England),  3  mis- 
sionaries. 891  church -members.  175  scholars. 
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Wesleyan  Methodist  Missionary  Society,  3 
968  scholars  (including  Wesley  College). 

Co  Ionia,  a  town  of  Uruguay,  South 
America,  on  tbe  estuary  of  the  La  Plata,  oppo- 
site Buenos  Ayres,  98  ndles  west-northwest  of 
Montevideo.  Population,  3,500.  A  mission 
circuit  of  tbe  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
<North):  1  missionary,  1  assistant  missionary, 
3  native  helpers,  1  theological  school,  13 
teachers,  1  otlieT  school,  84  scholars. 

Colonial  and  Continental  m§slonH. 
— These  are  missions  established  by  the  difier- 
ent  churches  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland, 
primarily  for  woi'k  among  the  English  resi- 
dents of  the  colonies  and  on  the  continent  of 
Europe,  and  secondailly  to  assist  vailoiis  evan- 
gelical churches  in  Europe  In  their  own  home 
work.  They  carry  on  their  work  by  sending 
out  special  missionaries,  appointing  chaplains, 
assistltig  In  the  erection  of  chapels,  giving 
grants  In  aid  to  local  churches  and  organi- 
zations, assisting  in  schools,  providing  for  divine 
service  at  amiy  and  navy  stations,  etc.  One  of 
their  most  important  lines  of  work  is  that  of 
supplying  services  at  tbe  various  resorts  of 
summer  and  winter  visitors  on  the  continent  of 
Europe.  Almost  every  prominent  resort  of 
tourists  has  one  or  more  chapels,  where  there  Is 
preaching  on  the  Sabbath  by  a  miuislei',  who 
is  on  hand  also  through  the  week  to  render  as- 
sistance such  as  a  i>astor  can  give  in  case  of 
need.  These  stations  are  in  a  degree,  sometimes 
entirety,  supported  by  tbe  gifts  of  those  who 
attend.  But  it  is  tbe  rule  that  some  one  of  these 
societies  is  the  actual  supporter  of  tbe  services, 
without  which  tbe  Saubath  of  tbe  traveller 
would  give  no  opportunity  for  congenial  wor- 
ship.  Another  line  of  work  scarcely  less  im- 
portant than  the  so-called  regular  foreiga-mis> 
sionary  work  is  that  of  supporting  those  evan- 
gelical churches  that,  under  great  discourage- 
ments and  with  much  opposition,  are  seeking 
in  Belgium,  France,  Italy.  Spain,  Bohemia, 
and  Moravia  to  stem  the  tiile  of  priestly  dom- 
ination and  preach  a  pure  Gospel,  Many 
of  them  would  be  not  oulyweakened,  but  crip- 
pied  and  even  overpowered,  but  for  tiie  timely 
aid  received  by  them  troin  the  Christians  of 
Great  firitain,  largely  through  tbe  medium  of 
these  societies. 

Many  of  the  foreign -missionary  societies 
carry  oil  a  colonial  [ninrniinupiiint  work  of  thp 

tor  neatnen  and  Mohaniincdan  lands.  Among 
these  ftfC  tU6  56ciety  tor  the  fropagalion  of  the 
Gospel.  Ibe  South  American  Missionary  Socie- 
ty,  tbe  Methodist  and  Baptist  Societies. 

We  give  below  a  list  of  those  societies  either 
distinctively  engaged  in  this  work  or  combin- 
ing it  with  their  foreign  work  In  definite  degree. 
Fuller  statements  will  be  found  under  each  so- 
Church  OF  England.— Society  for  the  Pro- 
pagation of  tbe  Gospel,  19  Delahay  Street,  West- 
minster, London;  South  American  Missionary 
Society.  1  Clifford's  Inn,  Fleet  Street,  London; 
Colonial  and  Continental  Church  Society,  9 
Serjeants'  Inn.  Fleet  Street,  London;  Anglo- 
Continental  Society,  BUckling,  Aylsham,  Nor- 
folk. England. 

PiiEaBYTERiAB,  — ContlnentalEvangelizaiion 
Committee  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Eng- 
land. 6  Beech  Street,  Liverpool;  Free  Church 
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of  Scotlaad  Colonial  Committee,  15  North 
Bank  Slreet,  EdiubuigU;  FreeCliiircLof  Scot- 
liiod  CoutioeQlal  Committte;  United  Presby- 
tcrian  Chuvcli  ot  ScollaiKl,  C'outiiiental  iinrt 
Colonitil  Jlonrd.  Caslle  Terrace,  Eiiinlmrgli; 
C'liiirch  of  Scotland  Colouiid  Committee,  23 
Queen  Sireel,  Ediuburgb  (Continental  work 
is  carried  on  by  Ihu  Committee  in  correspond- 
ence wilb  foreign  clinrcbes);  Presb^'terinu 
Cliurch  of  Ireland  Citutiuenloi  Mission,  13 
May  Street,  Belfast.  Ireland. 

Methodist.— Wesley  an  JlelLodist  Jliasion- 
ary  Society,  BisLopsgate  Street  Wiiliin,  Lou- 
don; United  Melbodisi  Free  Cliurcbes.  Foreign 
Missions.  443 Glossop  Road.  Sliellield,  England; 
Slethoilist  New  Connection  Missionary  Society, 
Rlcbmond  Hill.  Asblon-under-Lyne,  England; 
Primitive  Methodist  Missionary  Society,  71 
Freegrove  Road,  Holloway.  Loudon,  N.;  Bible 
Christian  Foreign  Missionary  Society,  79  Her- 
bert Road.  Pluinstead,  Kent,  England. 

Baptist.  —  Baptist  Missionary  Society,  19 
Furnival  Street.  London,  E.  C;  General 
Baptist  Missionary  Society,  60  Wilson  Slreet, 
Derby.  England;  Strict  Baptist  Missionary 
Society,  58  Grosvenor  Road.  Highbury,  Lou- 
don. N. 

Con  G  REG  AT  ION. 4  L.— Colonial  Missionary  So- 
ciety, Memorial  Hall,  Farriugdou  Street,  Lon- 
don. E.  C. 

Friends— Friends'  Women's  Committee  on 
Christian  Work  in  France,  5  Warwick  Koad, 
Upper  Clapton,  London,  E. 

Colonial  and  C'oiilineiilsl  Chureli 
Soelel)'.  Headcjuarlers.  Society  Housi',  9 
Serjeanls'  Inn,  Fleet  Streer.  Loudon.— The 
"  Newfoundland  sichool  Society"  was  insti- 
tuted in  June.  1S23,  with  the  object  of  carry- 
ing the  Gospel  to  English  tolonisls  and  their 
children  in  Newfoundland.  Being  joincil  by 
the  Colonial  Society  in  1S51,  it  began  rapidly 
to  extend  operations,  and  soon  embraced  all 
the  principal  colonies,  thus  including,  with  a 
vast  number  of  hitherto  neglected  British  set- 
tlers, the  Freooh  in  Lower  Canaila,  the  negroes 
in  Upper  Canada,  the  Indians  in  their  scattered 
reserves,  and  also  the  Eurasians  in  Hindostan. 

Tlie  Society  has  placed  chaplaincies  in  many 
countries  on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  which 
are  increasingly  appreciated,  not  only  by  Brit- 
ish tourists  and  res-idenia.  but  to  a  considerable 
extent  by  the  inhabitants  of  those  countries. 

An  interesting  development  of  the  Society's 
work  is  that  among  sailors  in  foreign  ports, 
especially  in  Am.sterdara,  Boulogne.  BiHiao, 
Dunkerqne.  Seville  Stockholm,  etc.  At  Dnn- 
kerque,  France,  llifre  are  in  addition  to  the 
church,  parsonage,  etc.,  a  Sailors'  Institute  and 
a  Sailors'  Home,  the  latter  containing  forty 

The  Society  holds  at  present  about  200  sta- 
tions i[i  the  colonies,  and  HO  chaplaincies  on 
he  Continent,     hi  present  name  was  adopted 
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in  1861.     Ueeeipis  tor  1889,  £34,S 

Colonial  MlNMloiiar)-  Society.  Head- 
ijiiarters,  Memorial  Hall,  Farringdon  Street, 
London,  E.  C— The  CV>lonial  Mtssionarj^  So- 
ciety was  formed  in  1838  by  the  Congregational 
churches  of  England.  Its  aim  is  to  promote 
evangelical  religion,  according  to  the  doctrine 
and  discipline  of  the  Congregational  Church, 
among  the  settlers  in  the  colonies  and  depend- 
encies ot  Great  Britain  and  in  other  parts  of  the 
world,  by  sending  well-iiualihed   "'"'  '" 
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suilable  stations,  and  assisting  while  neciiful  in 
their  support ;  promoting  thespreiulof  tbeGvs 
pel  in  destitute  regions;  eduuHing  young  men 
to  be  Christian  ministei's  in  the  colonies;  (-iri-n- 
latlng  Bibles;  etc.,  etc.  It  sustains  or  aids 
chnrciies  in  Canada.  Newfoundland,  British 
Columbia,  where  new  and  interi'siing  work  at 
Vancouver  has  been  recently  enteretl  uin'ii; 
Manitoba,  with  new  work  at  Portage  la  l*riLirif 
and  Winnipeg;  Austtidia,  New  Zcalatid.  Siuiib 
AtriCii,  Deinerara  in  South  America.  Madnis 
and  Ciiltuila  in  India,  and  lioog  Kong  and 
Shanghai  in  China. 

CoiuatntaM,  a  mission  station  of  tlie  Rhen- 
ish Missionary  Society  among  the  Nama  or 
Namaqua  people,  a  Hotlenlot  tribe  irdaibiling 
the  dry,  meagre  steppes  lo  the  northwest  of 
Cape  Colony.  Soutli  Africa,  on  both  sides  of 
the  Oiunge  River.  The  Names— a  tickle- 
minded  people,  greatly  in  awe  of  ghosts  and 
much  given  lo  drunkenness  and  sensuality- 
were  hrst  visited  in  1805  by  London  mission- 
aries,  but  in  1840  the  mission  was  tnuisferred 
to  the  Rhenish  Society,  and  at  Coninggas 
Schmelen  translate)!  the  four  Gospels  into 
Nania  with  the  aid  of  Iiis  wife,  a  native 
woman.  The  congregation  numbers  'iSQ  ac- 
tive menibei'S. 

Coiiibamiiuin,  a  town  of  the  Taoiore 
district.  Madras,  South  India,  in  ilic  richest 
tract  of  the  Kavere  delta.  It  is  one  ot  the 
most  ancient  and  sacred  towns  ot  Madras,  and 
so  celebrated  for  its  leai'nlng  as  to  be  called 
the  Oxford  ot  South  India.  Being  much  fre- 
(piented  by  pilgrims  and  visitors,  a  brisk  trade 
is  carried  ou.  Population,  50,098,  Hindus, 
Moslems,  Christians. 

Mission  Biatiiin  of  the  S.  P.  G. ;  1  missionary. 
4  schools,  87  ^<■ll^•iars,  174  com  m  tin  lean  ts. 

Evangelical  Lutheran  Society  of  Leipzig 
(1836);   1  missionary,  S8U  communicants. 

Combe',  a  station  of  the  Monkvlan  Brethren 
in  Dutch  Guiana,  South  America.  On  the 
northeast  side  of  the  town  of  I'sinimarilH)  tlicre 
is  a  large  suburb  known  as  Combe,  alwut  two 
miles  distant  from  the  large  mission  church, 
and  at  present  somewhat  densely  populated, 
chiefly  by  negroes.  For  a  nnml>er  of  years  tho 
missionaries  id  the  town  kept  services  there, 
and  it  was  regarded  as  an  oiit-slatiou  of  tlie 
town  congregation.  In  18S8  a  piece  of  land, 
with  a  dwelling- ho  use.  was  purchased  In  this 
suburb.  The  land  was  cultivated  as  a  vege- 
table-garden, and  one  room  of  the  dwelling 
was  used  as  a  place  ot  worship.  This  station 
was  generally  occupied  by  a  bivUier  who  did 
feel  strong  enough  for  much  active  work 


memhers  of  the  large  church  in  the  te 


But 


the  people  there  formed  into  the  Fouilh  Mora- 
vian Church  of  Paramaribo  under  the  name  of 
Combe. 

Commerce  and  DIlMilonN.- Commerce 
is  a  wonl  used  to  denote  the  exchange  of  com- 
modities between  different  countries.  When 
God  created  this  globe  with  a  great  diversity  of 
climate  and  pnHluctions.  He  intended  lo  lay  the 
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cliffs  mid   exports   the  proceeds   to   [lave   the  seem  almost  too  vile  to  be  believed,   were  we 

sti'eeta  mill  build  tbe  structures  o£  iLe  ciik-s  ua  uut  able  lu  give   dates,   names,   aiid    places. 

ibe  sioueless  Hals  of  ILe  lower  Bllssissippi,  aiid  In  October,  1845,  Rev.  W.  Hicliards  and  family 

receives  iu  return  the  sugar,  cotton,  «ud  rice  of  labored  alone  on  IVIaui,  one  of  tbe  Hawaiian  isl- 

tkc  same  region.    Tlie  ooulii  is  beiiefiied  by  and«.  TliecrewoftlieEnglisliwLalcr "Daniel," 

tbu  solid  iiHTu incuts  tbat  lift  its  busiuess  out  Captain  Buclde,  because  ibe  native  women  did 

of  the  mire,  and  New  England  derives  no  less  not  vinil  tlie  ship  as  formerly,  complained  to  tlie 

advaiiiiige  from  productious  tiiat  could  never  missionary.    He  tried  to  reason  with  litem,  but 

be  pi^^iuceil  in   ber  uortbcrn  climate.    I'his  thev  replied  with  threats  of  burning  his  house 

niuiuiil  advantage  is  tbe  result  God  meant  to  and  btiteberinK  his  family.    Sir.  Iticbards  re- 

pro<!e('d  from  commerce  when  carried  ou  in  jiiied,  "Come  fife,  come  death,  we  cannot  undo 

accorilance  with  Hia  law;  uor  is  it  contrary  to  tlie  woclt  of  God."    Mrs.  liicbards  with  their 

that  law  lo  buy  a  commodity  at  a  low  price  children  stood  rKidy  to  share  her  liusband's  fate, 

where  it  is  produced,  and  sell  it  at  an  advauce  Next  day  the  captain  promised  peace  on  coudi- 

where  it  is  not  produced.    For  both  the  labor-  tioii  that  their  ilemauds  were  complied  witli. 

ers  tliut  produce  it  aud  lliose  that  transport  it  He  himself  kept  a  native  woman  on  board,  for 

to  tbe  place  of  sale  are  aiilie  deserving  of  Ibeir  wiiom  he  had  paid  $160:  and  wlien,  tlie  day 

reward.    It  is  wrong,  lioweTer,  to  take  advau-  after,  Ihey  came  wilh  a  blacit  flag,  iinives,  aud 

tage  of  the  iguoniuco  of  the  buyer  and  demand  pistols,  and,  liite  their  predecessors  in  Sodom, 

more  than  the  commodity  is  really  worth,  and  pressed  toward  the  door,  the  clubs  of  judijr- 

DO  law,  human  or  divine,  can  justify  commerce  nant  nadves  drove  the  cowards  away.   ThTough 

In  an  article  which  injures  healtli,  degrades  night  and  day  a  guard  wan  needed  to  protect 

cbai-acter,  and  destroys  life  (see  article  Liijuor  their  missionary  ttom  Christian  sailors.     'IVo 

TnitUc  aiid  tlissious),  much  less  cau  anytliiug  years  later  the  British  consul  at  Honolulu,  with 

Justify  the  forcing  of  sucii  producls  ou  natious  tliis  same  Captain  Buckle  and  several   foreign 

that  are  unwilling  to  receive  liiein  (sec  Opium  merchants,  demanded  of  King  Eaaiiumann  that 

in   Cliiiia).     Unfurtuuatuly   history  is  full  of  Mr.  Bichards  be  punished  for  writing  an  ac- 

llie  wiviigs  inflicted  by  civilized  countries  in  count  of  these  things  to  the  Ameiican  Board  1 

llieir  commerce  witli  savage  races.     Instead  of  In  January,   I83-,  the  U.  S.  schooner  "  Dol- 

theiv  weakness  awakening  a  cltivalvotis  desire  phin,"LieutenantJohnPercival,  took  ground  in 

to  lift  tiiem  up  from  tlieir  low  estate,  tlieir  Honolulu  against  the  law  that  indorsed  the  sev- 

capacity  for  receiving  injury  has  tempted  to  its  entli  commandment,  and  on  Sabbath,  February 

infliction.    Tlie  Afiicau  slave  trade  was  a  noted  38th,  sent  a  detachment  to  the  chief  demaudins 

example  of  such  a  wrong,  and  only  the  fact  its  repeal.    Thevwei'e  driven  out  after  they  had 

that  It  lias  cea.scd  tiiroughout  Ciiristendoin  ren-  broken  the  windows,  and  only  the  prompt  rally 

ders  it  unnecessary  to  reliearae  the  terrible  story  of  natives  saved  the  missionary  and  his  family 

of  its  inhuman  cruelties,  abominations,  and  fromvloleuce,  whileanofScer  of  the  uavyof  the 

wholesale  murders.    The  only  relic  of    tids  Uuited  States  of  America  rowed  tliat  the  law 

great  wroug  tiiat  survives  to-day  is  the  iuterior  sliould  he  repealed.     We  can  understand  the  cou- 

slnve  trade  carried  on  by  tbe  foIlowei'B  of  3Io-  duct  of  tbe  drunken  crew  of  a  whaler  recruited 

hammed  In  a  way  that  by  no  means  commends  from  the  mbble  of  a  seaport,  but  that  au  oflicer 

eitlier  the  humanity  or  liie  beneficeuce  of  the  of  the  American  navy  should  thus  dishonor  the 

"""ion  of  Islam,  flag,  shows  the  attitude  that  commerce  has  too 

e  Prophet  Ezckiel  dcsciibed  the  ciwracter  often  assumed  toward  missions,  liettertliauany 

of  commerce  in  his  day,  wiicn  he  says  of  Tyre:  words  could  describe  it. 

"Thou  wast  in  Bden,  the  garden  of  God;  every  Missionaries  have  found  many  savage  couu- 

prccious  stone  was  thy  covering,  the  sardius,  tries  possessing  au  admirable  climate  and  fertile 

the  topaz,  and  the  diamond,  tlie  beryl,  the  soil,   but  tlic  people  were  too  slothful  to  do 

onyx  and  the    jasper,   the  sapphire,  the  erne-  inoi'etliaD  consume  tbe  fruits  that  Mature  offered 

raid,  and  tiie  carbuncle,  and  gold.    Thou  wast  to  their  hands.    Oppression  combined  witii  indo- 

petfect  in  tliy  ways  from  the  day  that  lliou  wast  lence  lo  discourage  lalwr;  but  no  sooner  has  the 

created,  till  uurightcousDcss  was  found  in  thee.  Gospel  entered  the  heart  than  men  wake  up  to 

By  tiio  multitude  of  thy  traffic  they  filled  the  Um^iflssibilitiea  of  development  here  as  well  as 

midstof  tlieewlthviolcnce,  andthouikastsinned.  hereafter,  aud  the  demand  for  the  supply  of 

Thine   heart    was    lifted  up    l)ecause   of   thy  new  wants  at  once  necessitated  the  supplies  of 

beauty,  thou  iiast  corrupted  thy  wisdom  by  commerce.  Thishasled tbemnotonty toprocure 

reason  of  thy  brightness.    By  the  multitude  of  decent  clothing,  but  also  comfortable  dwellings 

thine  iniquities,  in  the  unrighteousness  of  thy  aud  convenient  furniture  in  ulace  of  their  un- 

traffic,  thou    hast  profaned    tliy  sauctuaiies"  furnished  huts,  for   good  clothing    calls    for 

<Ezek.  xxvlil.  12-18).  These  woi-ds  of  the  proph-  clotlies  presses,  and  corresponding  advance  iu 

et  denouncing  the  wickedness  of   the  queen  all  directions.    John  Williams  found  tiiat  in  the 

of  ancient  commerce  may  stand  for  the  reia-  South  Seas  savages  did  not  care  for  civilization 

tive  altitude  of  missions  (o  commerce  from  that  until  the  Gospel  woke  them   to  a  new  life, 

daytothis.    Christ  Himself  said,  "MakenotMy  European  houses  stood  for  years  in  Tahiti,  and 

Fiitner's  liousc  a  house  of  inercliandise  "  (John  no  native  Ihoucht  of  copying  them.    Missioua- 

ii    16).     And  among  the  first  things  an  apostle  ries  wore   civilized   clotuing,   but  no   Tahitiau 

was  called  to  do  in  Europe  was  to  deliver  a  women  felt  tlie  need  of  a  dress  till  the  power  of 

slave-girl  from  the  greedyclutchea  of  those  wiio  a   new   life  led    them   to  desire   to   dress  lilie 

uiade  merchandise  of  her  Pythian  powers  (Acts  Christians. 

xvi.  16'18).    It  is  mainly  through  her  mission-  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  familiar  wltii  heathenism 

arii-H  tliat  the  Church  has  protested  against  the  iioth  in  India  and  South  Africa,  says,  ■•  civiiiza- 

villainies  of  commerce.     Otlier  pages  in  this  tion  cannot  precede  Christianity.     I'he  only  sue- 

Encyeiopedia  speak  of  the  trattic  iu  alcohol  aud  cessful  way  of  dealing  with  all  races  is  to  teach 

opium;  but  another  !s  more  shameful  still,  aud  them  the  Gospel." 

can  best  be  set  forth  in  the  shape  of  facts  which  Stanou  Van  der  Stell,  QoveniOTpf  the  C 
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Colony,  sent  a  Hottentot  to  sclioo]  in  a  milimry 
suit,  with  f;o!d-l rimmed  hut,  silk  sliickiugs,  and 
a  swonl.  He  learned  Dutch  rtu<I  Portticiiese  in 
India,  HDil  on  his  reiiini  dnnned  his  old  cnross 
(skin  robe),  iitul  with  nothing  else  save  Lis  sword 
and  cravat,  veut  back  to  lue  busk  (L.  Grout's 
"  Ztilulaud,"  p.  58i.  May  not  this  explain  the 
reiiim  of  some  Indian  smdtintes  of  our  Eastern 
scbui'ls  to  iheir  tribal  habits  in  the  West  ?  It  may 
be  we  will  lind  that  they  were  educated,  but  not 
converted. 

Rev.  J.  C.  Bryant  writes  (".Missionary  Herald," 
1849,  p.  41 4|:  "Of  fourteen  young  men  who  have 
left  my  employ  within  two  years,  one  has  since 
been  converted,  and  of  course  clothes  himself; 
the  rest  go  naked  as  before,  showing  how  impos- 
sible it  is  to  civilize  men  without  first  converting 
them.  Wash  a  pig  and  shut  liim  up  in  a  parlor, 
be  may  stay  clean  for  a  while,  but  as  soon 
as  free 'he  will  return  to  wallowing  in  the  mire. 
Make  a  lamb  of  him,  and  he  at  once  gives  up 
his  filthy  ways.  To  trv  to  civilize  heathen 
without  converting  them  is  to  try  to  make  lambs 
of  swine  by  washing  them  and  putting  on  them 
a  fleece  of  wool." 

Rev.  L.  Grout  ("Zululaud,"  p,  99)  says  that 
Zulu  women  plant  patches  along  Ihe  edges  of 
streams.  The  mother  binds  her  babe  on  her 
back,  balances  her  seed-basket  on  her  head,  and 
with  a  pick  weighing  eight  or  ten  pounds  ou 
her  shoulder,  goes  forth  to  work.  Sonietimes 
she  carries  her  babe  all  day  long  under  the  hot 
sun.  With  the  Christians  it  is  different :  a  level 
Held  is  ploughed  by  oxen,  but  among  the  heathen 
in  the  same  tribe  woman  is  both  plough  and  ox, 
cart  and  horse.  She  is  sold  for  oxen,  which  are 
never  yoked,  but  only  eaten  by  their  lazy  owners. 
The  Christians  buy  ploughs  and  wagons,  build 
houses  and  furnish  them.  In  1865,  500  Ameri- 
can ploughs  were  sold  in  Natal  alone,  with  a 
growing  deinand  for  saddles  and  harnesses, 
cloths,  t)Ooks,  and  mans,  while  the  heathen  are 
marked  by  their  nakeAness  and  misery. 

After  long  years  of  toil  for  the  Bechnanas, 
among  the  first  things  to  cheer  Robert  Aloffat 
were  the  rows  of  candles  hanging  on  the  walls 
of  the  native  huts.  Till  then  they  had  laughed 
at  him  for  wasting  his  fat  meat  for  light,  but 
now  that  they  were  learning  to  read  the  Word 
of  God,  they  needed  the  candles  for  themselves. 
Rev.  J.H,  Seelye,  D.D.,  President  of  Amherst 
College,  says:  "The  savage  does  not  labor  for 
the  gratifications  of  civilized  life,  since  these  he 
does  not  desire.  His  labors  and  desires  arc  both 
dependent  on  some  spiritual  gift  which  (juickcns 
his  aspiraiioDsand  calls  forth  bis  toil,  linlcsshc 
has  some  help  from  without,  some  light  and  life 
from  above,  tlie  savage  remains  a  savage;  and 
without  this  all  the  blandishments  of  the  civili- 
zation with  which  he  might  be  brought  In 
contact  could  no  more  win  him  to  a  better  state 
than  all  the  light  and  warmth  of  the  sun  could 
woo  a  desert  into  a  fertile  field." 

"English  raissionariea  in  Canada  had  skilled 
workmen  to  teach  the  Indians  how  to  labor. 
But  they  would  not  work.  They  preferred  their 
wigwams  and  skins,  their  raw  flesh  and  filth,  till 
inward  transformation  through  the  Gospel  led 
them  to  work  for  the  improvement  of  their  out- 
ward condition.  The  same  is  true  everywhere. 
Civilization  does  not  reproduce  itself.  It  must 
first  be  kindled,  and  can  then  be  kept  alive  only 
by  a  power  genuinely  Christian  "  ("  Congrega- 
tionalist,"  January  22d,  1881). 

The  English  "Journal  of  the  Society  of  Arts" 
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(Juius  13th,  18T9,  p.  64S)  states  that  at  the  Eden- 
dale  Mission  "seventy  monogamous  Zulus  live 
in  houses  like  Europeans,  with  furniture  in  and 
gardens  aroimd  them.  They  have  a  school  and 
stone  church,  built  by  themselves;  while 
SOU.OOO  of  the  same  race,  though  they  have 
been  in  contact  with  English  civilization  for 
nearly  half  a  century,  are  yet  without  u  lied  tfl 
lie  ou,  tt  chair  to  sit  on,  a,  table  or  furuituie  of 
any  kind." 

The  same  ioumal  (p.  ft48)  states  that  in  Lagos, 
Western  Atnea,  "a  native  built  himself  an  ele- 
gant house,  furnished  it  in  approved  sivlc,  and 
yet  witli  his  family  occupied  a  hovel  adjoiuiug 
It. "  Would  he  have  done  so  if  he  hiul  Iwen  con- 
verted? 

Dr.  J.  L.  Wilson  {"  Western  Africa,"  p.  337) 
says,  '■  Something  more  is  needed  to  civilize 
heathen  than  spedmens  of  civilized  life.  This 
would  Imply  that  ignorance  alone  hinilered  their 
imprcivemeut,  wherwis  there  inheres  in  heathen- 
ism an  aversion  to  those  activities  which  are 
essential  to  prosperity.  We  look  In  vain  tor 
any  upward  tendencies  in  pagans  till  their  moral 
natures  arc  quickenetl:  and  as  Popery  has  no 
power  in  that  line,  we  arc  not  surprised  to  Und 
so  little  trace  of  civilization  on  the  field  of  for- 
mer Jesuit  labors  in  the  valley  of  thcCocigo." 

So  in  Turkey,  while  thnsewhodonot  read  the 
Bible  live  on  in  their  gliM'iny  and  comfortless 
abiMlcs.  chairs  and  tables,  books  and  bi>ok- 
cases,  Yankee  clocks  and  glass  windows,  mark 
the  homes  of  Bible-rea<lers.  Within  16  years 
nearly  500  sets  of  irons  for  wheat-fans  'have 
been 'ordered  through  our  missionaries  in  Har- 
poot  from  one  Ann  in  New  York,  and  uatives 
have  been  taught  to  make  the  woodwork. 
("Missionary  Herald."  1881.  p.  86). 

Rev.  H.  Manlen  of  Marash  says  (Ibid.. 
1880,  p.  48):  "Tlie  Oriental  left  to  himself  is 
entirely  satisfied  with  the  customs  of  his  fathers; 
no  contact  with  western  civilization  has  ever 
roused  him  from  his  apathy,  but  when  his  heart 
is  warmed  into  lifeliy  the  Gospel,  hismiud  wakes 
up,  and  hewantsacRick.abook.  a  glass  window, 
and  a  flmir-mill.  Almost  every  steanier  from 
New  York  brings  Kewing-mac-hines,  watches. 
tools,  cabinet  organs,  or  other  apjillances  of 
Christian  civilization,  in  response  to  native  orders, 
that  but  for  an  open  Bible  would  never  have 
been  sent;  and  now  as  yoii  pick  your  wav  along 
the  narrow  streets,  through  the  noisy  crowd  of 
men,  camels,  donkeys,  and  dogs,  the  click  of  a 
Yankee  sewing-nuichine  or  the  music  ii!  an 
American  organ  greet  the  ear  tike  the  voice  of 
au  old  friend  from  home." 

Rev.  Mr.  Harris  of  the  London  Mi."«ionary 
Society  reports  the  progress  made  in  the  Ilar- 
vey  Islands.  Thirteen  years  lieforc,  when  he 
began  his  work  there,  only  cobra  (dried  cocoa- 
nut)  was  exported.  Now,  Usidcs  that,  lime- 
juice,  coffee,  fungus,  anil  oranges,  though  cotttm 
Is  the  princiiMil  export.  Fifty  tons  have 
been  sold  in  one  year  from  the  single  island  of 
Mangaia.  This  enables  the  natives  to  purchase 
the  products  of  other  lands.  All,  )>oth  men  mid 
women,  are  clothed  in  European  garments. 
Some  wear  watches,  gold  rings,  lace,  and  embroi- 
dery. Neariy  all  have  umbrellas.  Sewing- 
machines  abound.  Cups  and  sauccrB.  plates 
and  dishes,  lamps,  knives  and  fo^k^  and  clocks 
are  in  neariy  all  the  houses.  The  islands  furnish 
a  good  market  for  European  goods.  These 
material  benefits  follow,  (hey  did  not  precede, 
the  Gospel.     An  aged  Mangaian  said  recently 
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"I  owe  to  the  gospel  all  these  beautiful  clotbes  I.  Tlie gospel  has alwayseievaledtiif  character 

in  which  I  stand  upright;"  but  the  uprightness  and  established  the  power  of  our  civilization  in 

of  the  man  was  more  henutitul  than  his  clothes  whatever  lands  its  influence  has  reached.    More 

("Misdonar?  Herald,"  1884,  p.  360).  than  once  it  has  been  c«nfes»:ed  that  England 

Tlie  entire  cost  of  the  Sandwich  latatuls  Mis-  could  scarcely  have  retained  her  Indian  pos- 
don  up  to  1889  was  11,330,000  (Dr.  Anderson's  sessions  but  for  the  conservaiive  influence  of 
"Sandwich Islands," p.  840).  'I'heimportsof  the  those  missions,  which  restrained  injustice  wiiile 
islands  In  1863  were  f  1,1T'1,4S3  (Dr.  Anderson's  they  promoted  intelligence  and  loyalty. 
"Hawniiaulslands,"p.  a51),andtheexport3were  11.  The  first  contacts  of  commerce  are  for  the 
91,035,833.  The  customs  receipts  that  year  most  part  evil.  Whether  adventurers  precede 
were|lia3,7a3,  andthenumberof  vesselsentered  or  follow  the  missionary,  they  blight  society. 
B8,  avem^ng  300  lonseach,  besides  103  whalers.  Whalers  in  the  South  Seas,  convicts  in  Tasma- 
Recetil  tables  give  the  value  of  exports  to  the  nia,  slave-traders  in  Congo,  kidnappers  in  Mel- 
islands  from  San  Francisco  aloue,  for  1867-69,  aoesia,  opium-dealers  in.  China  and  liquor- 
as  $4,703,029.  Take  one  Ihiixl  of  this  as  the  sellers  among  the  Indians  and  in  Africa— all 
exports  for  one  year,  uod  we  find  that  tbese  isl-  have  proved  a  curse. 

ands,  without  commerce  or  material  for  com-  There  was  a  time  in  San  Francisco  when  the 

mcrce  when  the  gospel  was  carried  there,  e.Kcept  courts  were  paralyzed,  and  true  hearted  citizens 

the  sandal-wood  of  their  mountains,  uowpayat  felt  driven  to  send  to  Hawaii  for  a  missionary 

one  American  port,  in  one  year,  $367,343  more  to  come  back  and  establish  a  church  at  home, 

than   the  entire  cost   of  their  Christiauization  Even  saloon-keepers  joined  in  the  call,  alleging 

during  sixty  years  {"  Missionary  Herald,"  1880,  that  without  Christian  institutions  no  man's  life 

p.  84).     Take  two  more  facts;  The  commerce  of  was  safe. 

the  United  Stales  of  America  wiib  these  islands  III.  Improvement  generally  follows.     Cliris- 

iu  1870  was  lo  the  value  of  $4,400,439,  while  tian  homes  are  established,  and  the  missionary  (a 

the  amount  expended  by  all  denominations  in  supported  instead  of  opposed.     Dark  as  Africa 

our  land  for  foreign   missions  that  year  was  now  is,  civilization  there  fifty  years  hence  will 

$1,638,801,  and  the  profits  of  our  trade  with  the  be  full  of  life  and  light.    But  we  sliould  hasten 

Islands  in  1871  were  $660,964  more  than  half  to  allow  equal  natural  rights  lo  the  humblest 

of  the  entire  amount  expended  on  the  mission  for  native;  ami  the  proudest  Caucasian  might  must 

fifty  years  i"  Misdonary  Review,"  1888,  p.  893).  not  make  right,  but  weaker  nations  should  re- 

During  the  year  ending  June  30tli,  1879,  the  ceive   the    same   treatment   as  tbe  strongest, 

trade  between  Boston  alone  and  these  islands  Treaties  should  not  be  made  with  a  country  like 

amounted  to  $125,3S5;  profits  on  this  at  12}  per  Japan  merely  for  the  convenience  or  proUt  of 

cent   would    be  $15,6^.     San    Francisco    the  the   great   powers  of   Europe,   and   commerce 

same  year  traded  with  them  to  the  amount  of  should  be  so  regulated  by  the  golden  rule  of 

$5,05^013;  the  profits  there  at  the  fume   rate  love  as  to  bless  and  not  curse  llie  nations  with 

would  be   $631,636.       The  whole  trade   with  whom  we  have  to  do. 

them  that  year  amounted  to  $5,546,116,  against  Evils  destructive  of  commerce  ai'e  not,  how- 
less  than  $3,000,000  in  1871;  and  its  profits  at  ever,  confined  to  civilized  nations.  The  isles  of 
the  same  ra(e  would  be  $693,364:  so  that  the  the  Pacific  furnish  abundant  illustrations  of 
entire  amount  spent  in  Christianizing  the  Islands  savage  ferocitv  and  violence  Look  at  some  of 
from  1830  up  to  1870  would  be  paid  back  in  them.  October  5th,  1885,  the  whaler  "  Awash- 
less  than  two  years  by  such  profits.  onks  "  was  cruising  near  one  of  the  Marshall 

The  trade  of  the  United  Stal«a  with  Micro-  Islands.   While  one  watch  was  below,  and  three 

nesia  in  1879  amounted  to  $5,584,367,  say  with  men  aloft,  natives  on  board,  at  a  signal  agreed 

aprolit  as  beforeot  $691,796,     During  that  year  on,  snatched  the  whale-spades  from  the  rack, 

the  mission  to  Micronesia  cost  only  $16,975;  so  and  killed   instantly    the    captain,   mUe,   and 

that  for  every  dollar  spent  on  the  mission,  com-  second  mate,  with  four  of  the  crew.    The  third 

merce,   from   the  trade   created   by  it,   reaped  mat*  fired  up  through  the  binnacle  and  killed 

$40.75  ("  Foreign  Sli&sionary,"  1881,  p.  391).  the  chief,  and  when  he  fell  his  people  fled,  else 

Awriler  ;n  the  "New  York  Times"  of  Septem-  the  whole  crew  had  shared  the  fate  of  the 
be r  5th,  1879,  after  visiting  the  Sautee  Agency  "Waverley,"  ''Harriet,"  "Glencoe,"  and 
in  Nebraska,  testifies  that  "  the  houses  are  well  others,  where  none  were  left  to  tell  the  tale  of 
built,  and  manv  of  them  fumislied  in  good  taste,  slaughter.  The  brother  of  the  chief  got  away 
The  Dakotns  sleep  on  mattresses  and  bedsteads,  badly  wounded,  but  afterwards  was  led  by  mis- 
sit  on  chairs,  and  eat  witli  knives,  forks,  and  slonaries  to  Christ,  and  once  saved  the  "  Morn- 
spoons,  from  white  stoneware.  Some  have  ing  Star"  from  destruction.  His  people,  too,  be- 
clocks  and  frame<l  engravings  on  the  walls,  and  came  as  noted  for  their  kindness  lo  strangers  aa 
all  have  good  stoves  and  kitchen-ware.  The  they  had  been  for  their  barbarities  (Dr.  A.  0. 
women,  especially  the  voung ladies,  iiaveafond-  Thompson  in  '■MissionaryHerald,"1880,  p.  92',. 
nesB  forSaratogji  tnmKS.  In  several  houses  we  Inplaces  oncenoled  for  piracy  hundreds  of  thou- 
found  baby-coaches,  in  which  Indian  mothers  sands  of  dollars  have  been  saved  from  wrecks 
lay  their  babies  instead  of  strapping  them  to  a  and  sent  home  to  their  owners  by  Christian 
board  and  hanging  it  on  a  tree.  Botli  sexes  natives.  ("These  for  Those,"  p.  205). 
wear  civilized  clotnlng.  It  is  easy  to  distin-  Again,  Peruvian  pirates  had  carried  many 
guish  those  who  have  been  to  school,  they  are  so  natives  of  the  Marquesan  Islands  into  slav- 
neat  and  clean.  Many  dress  in  good  taste,  ery.  A  chief  whose  son  had  been  carried  off 
and  Ue  their  long  black  tresses  with  bright  vowed  to  kill  and  eat  the  first  white  man  that 
ribbons."  feil  into  bis  hands.     Mr.  Whalon,  first  mate  of 

Dr.  F.  F.  Ellinwood  writes  in  the  "  Missionary  an  American  whaler,  was  that  man;  and  Kekela, 

Review"for  1888,  p.  882;  see  also  "  Report  of  a  native  missionary,   ransomed    him  from  the 

Missionary  Conference,"  London,  1888,  i.  119:  angry  father  with  a  new  six-oared  boat  that  he 

"  Three  things  have  been  found  almost  uni-  had  iust  received  from  Boston.    Abraham  Lin- 

versally  true;  coin  heard  of  it,  and  sent  him  a  valuable  present. 
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Eekela  wrote  in  Uis  reply;  "  As  to  this  friendly 
deed  of  mine,  its  sewl  was  lirimglii  frimi  joiir 
own  iHnd  lijsome  of  joiir  invn  jwople  wlio'had 
received  the  love  of  God.  It  wiis  planted  in 
Uiiwaii.  and  I  broaj;hi  It  here  tbut  iheiie  diirk 
regions  tnighi  receive  tbe  root  of  all  wliieb  is 
good  aud  true,  nnd  ilint  is  love.  Hon'  sball  I 
re[)ay  your  great  kiiiducas  ?  This  is  my  only 
piiyiuent. — tuiit  which  I  have  received  "of  the 
Lord — love.  May  the  love  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  abound  toward  you  (ill  tbe  end  of  Ibis 
di'eadful  war."  ("  Story  of  the  Morning  Star," 
pp   Bi-M). 

Missions  promote  commerce  by  correcting 
beathen dishonesty.  Rev.  J,  L.  ■Wilsou('' West- 
tern  Africa,"  pp.  247-256)  tells  bow  some  tribes 
overreach  those  "ho  come  lo  buv  their  Ivory. 
Ooe  native  bas  lieard  of  a  tusk  of  unusual  size 
at  some  distance  iu  the  Juieriori  othei's  indorse 
the  story,  aud  dilate  on  its  immense  value. 
The  ea"eniess  of  the  trader  is  nursed  with  great 
shrewdness  till  he  offers  a  sum  in  advance  so  as 
to  secure  it,  giving  wliat  he  thinks  vlll  allow 
him  a  safe  margin.  "Weeks  pass,  and  a  chief  liv- 
ing on  the  road  must  have  toll  to  let  it  pass. 
This  also  is  paid,  only  to  call  forth  fresh  de- 
mands, till  in  desperation  llie  trader  keeps  on 
paying  merely  to  secure  the  outlay  already  paid. 
When  at  last  the  piize  reaches  him,  he  iinds  it 
no  prize  at  all,  but  only  an  ordinary  tusk,  aud 
if  he  could  know  the  whole  story  be  migbi  find 
that  bis  sharp  African  friend  bad  tbe  article  iu 
his  possession  before  be  sjnike  of  It  at  all. 

Such  duplicity  tiircateued  to  destroy  com- 
merce altogether,  till  some  of  the  native's  were 
converted  and  carried  their  religion  Into  their 
trading,  and  Iben  business  revived:  tor  "  godli- 
ness is  profitable  for  the  life  that  now  Ls,  as  well 
as  for  that  which  is  to  come."  In  this  way  as  In 
every  other,the  missionary  work  is  indispt-nsal>le 
to  the  highest  development  ot  commerce  between 
nations,  and  when  it  is  completed 
will  flourish  as  it  never  has  done  before. 


Comllah  (Kuniilla).  a  town  of  Bengal, 
East  India,  on  the  Gumtl  River,  50  miles  south- 
east of  Dacca,  on  tbe  main  road  thence  to  Cbit- 
tagong.  A  pleasant  place,  with  excellent  aud 
well-sliaded  streets,  dyked  to  prevent  inunda- 
tion. Climate  liue.  Po()Ulati<)ii,  13.372,  Hin- 
dus, Moslems,  and  Cljristiaus.  Missiou  station 
of  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society;  1  missionary, 
2  helpers,  2  out-stations,  44  church -mem  beta. 

Concepcion,  a  town  of  CbJIi.  South 
America,  300  miles  south  of  Valparaiso,  con- 
nected with  Santiago  by  rail.  Climate  mild, 
healthy.  Population,  35,000,  Spanish  and 
Amucanian  mixed.  Language,  Spanish.  Re- 
ligion, Roman  Catholic.  tjoclal  condition, 
good.  Mission  station  of  the  Presbyierian 
Church  North  (1880)  aud  (1889):  1  missionary 
and  wife,  1  native  helper,  1  church,  45  mem- 
bers: contributions,  ^31.30, 

Concordla.—l.  A  town  of  the  Argentine 
Republic,  South  America,  Province  of  Entre 
Rios,  on  the  Uruguay  River.  Population, 
fi,408.  Mission  station  of  the  South  America 
Missionary  Society,  under  the  charge  of  the 
missionary  at  Fray  lientos,  Uruguay. ^2.  A 
station  of  the  Rhenish  Missionary  Society 
ninong  the  Namos,  east  of  Comaggas  (q.v.), 
was  founded  in  1863.  aud  owes  Its  existence  to 
(he  diseoveiy  of  a  very  rich  copper-mlne  in  the 
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1  fine  chuicb  with  335  u 


Coiiniciaiii sin.— Confucius  was  one  of  a 

constellation  of  great  names  which  appeared 
in  the  woild's  history  about  500  u.c.  Of  these 
were  his  own  couutrj-man,  Laoi/,e,Uautama  of 
India,  Pythagoras  of^Ureeee.  and,  iu  the  oplu- 
ion  of  Sir  Monler  Williams  aud  some  others, 
Zoniasler  of  Persia.  They  were  all  nearly 
coutemporai'y  with  tlie  Hebrew  prophet  Zecha- 
riab.  To  s]>enk  accurately,  Confucius,  or 
KungfutKe,  wasboru,  accomiug  to  Chinese  rec- 
oi-ds,  iu  the  year  531  B.C.  Lautxe,  though  con- 
temporary, was  born  fiflyyeara  earlier.  They 
both  appeared  in  a  degenerate  age  of  Chinese 
history,  and  both  aimed  at  wliat  seemed  almost 
hopeless  reform.  The  ancient  religion  ot 
China,  which  is  still  ihoughi  to  be  represented 
by  the  Temple  of  Heaven  in  Peking,  had 
greatlydeclined,  and  nsuperstittoua  nature-wor- 
ship, with  endless  polytheistic  manifestations, 
occupied  the  minds  ot  the  peo|)Ie.  The  various 
provinces  uow  embraced  In  tbe  one  enipire 
were  more  or  less  independent,  and  were 
often  at  war.  Princes  were  corrupt  aud  tyran- 
nical, aud  Ibeir  subjects  were  dlslieartened, 
reckless,  and  detmsed.  Menclus,  the  coinmeu. 
lator  of  Confucius,  says  of  the  limes  in  which 
his  great  teacher  arose:  "  The  world  had  fallen 
into  decay,  and  right  principles  weie  disre- 
garded. Ministers  murdered  their  princes  and 
sons  their  fathers  Confucius  was  frightened 
at  what  he  saw,  and  undertook  the  work  ot 

These  environments  and  this  one  great  aim 
will  go  far  lo  exphiiu  ilie  character  and  teach- 
ings of  Confucius  and  the  history  of  his  lif<-. 
It  was  no  part  of  bis  purpose  to  (stabtish  a  ic- 
liglou,  ami  such  bis  system  otiinot  be  consid- 
ered. He  was  a  political  reformer,  and  with 
that  end  in  view  he  hewime  a  teiicher  ot  gen- 
eral ethics,  'i'he  state  was  the  supreme  object 
of  his  effort,  hut  to  secure  the  highest  welfare 
of  the  state  the  family  must  be  considered, 
and  all  the  minor  relailous  of  mankind.  It 
has  been  comuiou  among  ancient  monarchs  and 
law-givers  to  regard  the  state,  or  rather  its 
rulers,  as  of  supreme  im|>oriauce,  while  its  sub- 
jects were  mere  slaves,  and  Uttle  regard  was 
hud  to  the  family.  Confucius  was  wiser.  He 
looked  upim  human  .society  as  a  pyramid,  and 
saw  clearly  that  whatever  entered  into  the  low- 
est fotindaiions  concerned  the  whole  structure. 
Both  he  and  Laoize,  even  in  that  early  age, 
taught  that  kings  existed  for  the  good  of  the 
people,  aud  bad  no  right  to  employ  them 
merely  as  the  means  of  furthering  their  own 
ambitious  designs. 

ContiiciantsRi  emphasizes  the  worship  of 
parents  an<I  ancestoi's,  though  if  strict  defini- 
tions be  observed,  it  might  be  difficult  to  draw 
any  very  clear  distinction  between  the  rever- 
ence to  bo  paid  to  the  dead  and  that  which 
was  due  to  those  who  were  still  living.  In 
both  cases  reverence  to  parents,  exleudiuv' 
however  many  generations  back,  was  supposed 
to  prove  a  salutary  induence  in  malutaining  the 


.  and  countless  other  objects  is  a  part  of 
Taouiam  or  of  the  old  nature-woi-ahlp.  Both 
Confucianism  and  Taouism  honor  heroes, 
though  their  images  are  generally  found  only 
iu  the  Taoulat  and  the  BuddLisl  temples. 
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TAe  Life  o/Con/Mciiwr.—Tbe  incidents 
given  of  tLe  life  of  Coufucius  are  simple,  and 
Lave  not.  as  in  Ilie  case  of  Gautama,  31  oliammed, 
and  even  Laotze,  been  overlaid  with  absurd  leg- 
cuds.  The  sage  was  Ibc  sou  of  an  old  niitu 
and  was  left  fatherless  at  three  years  of  age. 
At  Bfleeu  he  evinced  remarkable  intellectual 
powers,  and  at  twenty-two  he  was  alrcadj^  in- 
structing a  class  of  disciples  in  the  principles 
_,    .       ..   .__^_..     ,._   ,..^  ,jj^ 


The  conical  tumulus  which  he  raised 
grave  is  sdd  to  have  been  the  pattern  from 
which  the  circular  grave-mounds  of  North 
-China  originated. 

The  earliest  public  recognition  which  Con- 
fucius received  was  bis  appointment,  when 
he  was  about  thirty  years  old,  to  the  tutorship 
of  two  youug  princes  of  the  Marquisate  of  Lu. 
At  the  dyiii^  request  of  their  father  they  were 
taught  political  economy,  and  the  art  of  gov- 
ernment. In  accompaDvlug  his  wards  to  the 
capilal  of  the  country  Coofucius  met  Laoize. 
He  is  said  to  have  sought  inslruction  from  the 
old  sage,  but  he  very  sooti  found  that  there 
could  be  no  agreement  between  them.  Laotze 
was  alreadj;  sufEering  that  keen  disappointment 
which  embittered  his  last  days,  and  which  Con- 
fucius himself  at  last  expenenced  to  some  de- 
gree, and  he  received  the  ^'oun^  teacher  with 
critical  disdain.  He  considered  him  a  noisy 
and  pretentious  reformer,  all  of  whose  roseate 
tlieoiiea  were  yet  to  be  tested.  For  himself, 
Laotze  was  too  prmid  and  self-sutflcient  to  be  a 
successful  leader  of  men.  He  was  utterly  des- 
titute of  magnetism,  and  repelled  where  be 
should  have  striven  to  win.  He  was  much 
more  of  a  philosopher  than  Confucius,  but  was 
far  less  practical.  He  gloried  in  reticence,  imd 
tbnught  that  the  zealous  remonstrances  of  bis 
rival  against  the  public  vices  only  advertised 

On  the  other  hand,  Confucius  confessed  him- 
self puzzled  by  the  character  of  Laotze,  and 
could  only  compare  him  to  the  incomprehensi- 
ble ways  of  the  dragon. 

After  two  or  three  rather  unsuccessful  at- 
tempts as  councillor  of  different  provincial 
rulers,  Confucius  gave  up  political  life,  and  de- 
voteil  himself  for  fifteen  years  to  teacbiog. 
He  had  been  disgusted  with  the  profligacy  of 
those  who  had  employed  him,  and  despaired  of 
the  princes  of  bis  time.  Tbe^  all  came  short 
of  a  practical  appreciation  of  bis  high  standards 
oF  either  private  or  political  virtue. 

As  a  teacher  he  met  better  success.  He  is 
said  to  have  bad  not  less  than  three  thousand 
disciples— a  fact  which  reflects  great  credit  not 
only  upon  bim,  but  upon  the  Inicllectual  activ- 
ity of  his  generation.  Five  hundi'ed  of  these 
pupils  became  mandarins,  and  over  seventy  are 
said  to  lukve  been  distinguished  scholars. 

The  last  effort  of  Confucius  as  privy  coun- 
cillor was  with  the  Marquis  of  Lii— supposably 
Ids  former  pupil.  He  was  now  fifty-two  yeaiB 
old.  For  a  time  this  prince  by  steady  devotion 
to  his  public  duties  greatly  prospered.  He  waa 
l)ecouilug  powerful,  and  to  the  neighboring 
princes  formidable.  The  ruler  of  a  rival  prov- 
ince or  chief  city  seeing  this,  sought  to  break 
the  power  of  Confucius  over  bim.nud  lead  him 
into  vice.  A  bandof  beautiful  young  dancing- 
girls  were  sent  to  him  as  a  present,  and  with 
the  desired  ullect.  He  soon  became  iudiffer- 
fnl  lo  the  counsels  of  Confucius,  and  giving 
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himself  up  to  pleasure  he  crippled  his  power. 
The  disappointed  sage  sought  other  similar  en- 
gagements, but  in  vain.  Blany  would  gladly 
have  emjiloyed  him,  but  would  not  follow  his 
high  standards. 

In  the  one  great  ambition  of  his  life  he  met 
with  constant  disappointment,  and  his  political 
career  he  considered  a  failure.  Hut  although 
not  practically  a  slatesuian,  be  was  one  of  the 
most  successful  political  ilieorists  that  the 
world  Inis  known.  Probably  no  other  man 
everslamped  his  ideasor  his  influence  so  deeply 
upon  the  institutions  of  his  country  as  Confu- 
cius. No  other  has  ever  influenced  so  many 
millions  of  mankind,  and  contributed  such 
marvellous  stability  and  perpetuity  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  a  nation. 

Confucius  cannot  be  ranked  among  philoso- 
phers, strictly  speaking.  There  was  nothing 
speculative  in  bis  nature.  He  was  a  compiler 
of  the  ancient  wisdom  of  his  country,  and  he 
succeeded  iu  putting  it  into  such  practical 
shape,  and  in  urging  it  with  so  much  sincerity 
and  earnestness  of  purpose,  as  lo  enlist  many 
disciples  at  the  time,  and  to  win  at  last  univer- 
sal honor  and  devotion.  He  was  possessed  of 
a  sturdy  honesty,  and  this  he  claimed  from  all 
men.  His  social  system  was  a  superstructure,  of 
which  he  placed  the  stale  at  the  apex  or  head. 
His  reasoning  was  as  follows :  The  ancient 
princes,  in  order  to  govern  their  states,  first  reg- 
ulated their  families.  To  regulate  their  fami- 
lies they  practised  virtue  iu  their  own  persons- 
In  order  to  such  virtue  they  cultivated  right 
feelings.  To  have  right  feelings  they  culti- 
vated right  purposes.  To  this  end  they  sought 
inielligcnce  by  studying  the  nature  of  things." 
This  reminds  one  of  the  "eightfold  path  of 
the  Buddha  only  that  it  is  more  logical,  and  ta 
better  adapted  lo  all  the  wants  of  life.  The 
"Five  Relations"  are  those  "between  friend 
and  friend,  between  brother  and  brother,  hus- 
band and  wife,  father  and  son,  ruler  and  sub- 
Such  is  the  pyramid  of  Chinese  sociol- 


cillor  to  a  petty  prince  of  a  province,  has  since 
his  death  ruled  the  empire  for  twenty-four 
centuries.  The  five  relations  had  been  recog- 
nized long  before  bis  time,  but  not  in  the  same 
^i^„^  f/...™  o»^  in  fi.Q  """'"  practical  applies 


clear  form  and  i 
tion.  Confuc' 
his  theories  a 
stands  virtually  iu  the  place  of  deity,  and  Chi- 
nese ancestors  are  the  great  cloud  of  wit- 
nesses, from  whom  all  celestial  impulse  is 
thought  to  descend  upon  men.  And  Ihere  are 
other  exaggerations  aifecting  social  and  domes- 
tic life.  The  father  may  be  an  unresisted  ty- 
rant over  his  child,  and  the  older  brother  may 
exact  a  humiliating  fealty  from  the  younger. 
No  social  system  can  be  entirely  sound  which 
subordiuales  woman  to  a  position  so  inferior  as 
that  which  Confucianism  consigns  her.  Con- 
fucius himself,  Ihongh  most  reverent  toward 
his  mother,  has  been  charged  with  indifference 
toward  his  wife.  Compared  with  many  other 
systems  of  the  East,  the  Chinese  ethics  show 
a  degree  of  respect  to  woman,  but  they  fail  of 
that  symmetry  and  just  jiroportion  which  the 
New  Testament  demands  in  all  the  relations  of 
the  household. 

The  Teachings  of  Confucius.— "From 
the  age  of  sixty-sis  Confucius  devoted  his  re- 
mAlnmg  years  to  the  editing  of  books     lie  nd- 
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milled  tbat  he  was  not  an  origiiialor.  but  only  it 
compiler  and  editor.  Only  one  of  his  worts, 
the  Chun,  Iseie,  or  "  Spring  and  Autumn  Au- 
Qals,"can   be  considered  an  original  produc- 

His  other  works,  the  Shoo  King  or  ■■  Book  of 
History,"tbeSflei7Hi(or"  Book  of  Odes,"  were 
only  compiiatious  or  vevisious.  These,  with 
the  ¥lh  King  or"Bookof  Cliauges,"  had  ex- 
isted liefore  his  time,  and  in  Lis  revisions  or 
abridgments  thef  suffered  nt  his  Lauds.  The 
Shoo  King,  especially,  lie  cut  down  from  about 


It  in  this  work  healmosteulirely  eTiminnied, 

reserving  only  those  pmcticnl  teacniugs  which 
suited  his  theories  of  society  and  the  govern- 
meat  of  I  he  stale. 

Those  remains  of  the  Confucian  ethics  which 
are  most  highly  valued  by  the  Chinese  are  certain 
collections  known  as  the  Lun  I'li  or  "Confu- 
cian Analects,"  the  Ta  Hee  or  ■■  Great  Learn- 
Ing,"  ant]  the  Chung  Yung  or  "  Doctriue  of  the 
MeaD."  The  last  two  of  these  are  supposed  to 
Lave  been  edited  by  T»te-»ie,  a  grandson  of  the 
sage.  They  all  claim  to  reproduce  the  teach- 
ing of  Confucius,  especially  the  "Analects." 

The  monopoly  of  Chinese  wisdom  was  given 
to  Confucius  bra  singular  circumstance.  About 
220  B.C.  the  Emperor  Che  Hwang-le  ordered 
all  books  to  be  burned,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Zoon  li  King  of  Laotze.  Theexecution  of 
the  order  was  very  sweeping,  but  the  works  of 
Confucius  were  afterwards  restored  piecemeal, 
some  from  fragments,  some  from  oral  tradi- 
tion, while  the  great  body  of  literature  from 
which  he  had  made  his  compilations  was  al- 
most entirely  lost. 

The  wisdom  of  the  ages,  therefore,  was  rep- 
resented almost  exclusively  by  the  works  of 
Confucius.  Menciua  and  others  added  com- 
ments, but  the  foundation  was  that  received 
from  the  one  great  sage.  Thus  Confucianism 
became  a  monopoly,  and  was  made  canonical 
by  the  decrees  of  Emperors  and  the  common 
consent  of  the  people.  The  national  litera- 
ture thus  settled  once  for  all  was  embodied  in 
five  classics,  viz.:  the  Yi  King  or  "Book  of 
Changes,"  the  5^  King  ot  "Book  of  Poetry," 
Xhe&to-i  KingoT  "Book of  History,"  \heLeKe 
or  "Book  of  Rites,"  and  the  Chun  taew  or 
"  Spring  and  Autumn  Annals. "  These  were  in 
wholeorin  part  compiled  by  Confucius.  There 
are  besides  what  are  known  as  "  The  Four 
Books."  viz.,  the  "  Great  Learning,"  the  "  Doc- 
trine of  the  Mean."  the  "  Confucian  Analects," 
and  the  "Works  of  Mencius."  These  books 
have  for  ages  constituted  tlie  text-books  in 
Chinese  education;  lliey  are  also  the  basis  of 
the  competitive  examination  for  public  oflic«. 
Tbat  so  narrow  a  field  of  study— onesodestitute 
of  science  or  general  history,  one  which  is  iu 
every  respect  so  far  behind  the  spirit  and  move- 
ment of  the  age— should  be  aupjiosed  to  supply 
all  knowledge  requisite  for  the  intelligent  per- 
formance olall  possible  dutiesof  statesmanship 
and  diplomacy,  is  a  marvel.  Such  a  standard 
cannot  be  maintained  for  many  generations 
longer. 

When  we  consider  the  low  and  corrupt  state 
in  which  Confucius  found  the  religion  of  his 
country,  we  are  not  greatly  surprised  that  he 
rejected  that  element  from  the  fabric  which  he 
hoped  to  rear,  and  depended  on  social  and  po- 
litical ethics  merely.     He  was  not  an  atheist. 
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nor,  in  thcstrictest  modern  sense,  was  he  an  ag- 
nostic. According  to  the  conclusions  of  Jlor- 
tin.  Legge,  Douglass,  and  Max  Muller,  beveully 
believed  in  a  supreme  being,  known  as 
'■  Shaugte,"  or  the  God  of  Heaven.  He  be- 
lieved also  in  unseen  spirits,  and  he  taught  bis 
disciples  to  "respect  the  gods."  He  had, 
however,  no  moral  sense  of  duly  toward  "the 
gods, "  nor  the  consciousness  of  any  special  de- 
pendence on  tlieni.  "Treat  llieni  with  re- 
spect," he  said  to  his  disciples,  "but  keep  them 
at  a  distance,"  or  rather,  as  Dr.  Martin  renders 
il,  "  keep  out  of  their  way." 

Tlie  same  author  speaks  of  Confucianism  as 
"the  leading  religion  of  the  empire."  lis  ob- 
jects of  worship  he  divides  into  three  classes — 
tlie  powers  of  nature,  iincestois,  and  heroes; 
and  he  adds:  "  Originally  recogulKing  Ihe  ex- 
istence of  a  supreme  personal  lieity,  it  has  de- 
generated into  a  pantheistic  medley,  and  ren- 
ders worship  1o  an  impersonal  amma  mundi, 
under  the  leading  forms  of  visible  nature. 
Besides  the  concrete  universe,  separate  honoi-s 
are  paid  (o  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  moun- 
tains, livers,  and  lakes."  Though  CoutuciaD- 
iam  recogiii;£cs  these  objects,  the  system  so  far 
overlaps  the  pautheou  of  modern  Tuoiiism, 

The  teachings  of  Confucius  must  be  acknowl- 
edged to  have  embodied  many  noble  precepts. 
His  political  ethics  were  aliovc  the  avera^'e  of 
those  pmcliscd  by  the  most  enlightened  nations. 
The  great  end  recomtneoded  to  rulers  was  not 
their  own  gratification  or  glory,  but  the  good 
of  the  people;  and  no  teacher  ever  insisted 
more  strenuously  upon  the  duty  of  example. 
Princes  were  conslauliy  reminded  that  public 
virtue  could  not  be  enforced  iu  the  face  of 
royal  vice  and  wickedness. 

Beciproeity  was  one  of  Confucius'  favorite 
e.xpressions  for  social  and  political  virtue. 
This,  iu  Ihc  broad  sense  in  which  be  employed 
Ihe  term  was  nothing  less  than  a  practical  ap- 
plicalioi)  of  the  Golden  Rule.  Thus  a  father 
in  exacting  reverence  from  his  son  should  be 
reverent  towards  Ihe  authority  of  the  state,  and 
he  should  render  himself  worthy  of  reverence 
by  a  proper  legard  to  all  his  own  relations  and 
duties.  The  Prince  in  claiming  loyalty  from 
his  ministers  should  fulfil  all  the  conditions 
which  might  promote  their  fidelity. 

Losuliy  was  another  broad  expression  used  by 
the  sage.  It  included  all  duty,  not  only  to  a. 
father  or  a  prince,  but  to  every  interest  of  soci- 


ety. ■'  Let  the  superior  man,  he  said.  " 
tail  reverently  to  order  his  conduct,  and  lei  mm 
be  respectful  lo  olliers  and  observant  of  pro- 
priety; then  all  within  the  four  seas  will  be  his 
brethren. " 

"  F((iiAf«i7iegi"  was  enjoined,  as  having,  if 
possible,  even  a  more  sacred  character  than 
loyalty.  "  Hold  faithfulness  and  sincerity  as 
first  principles,"  said  the  sage;  "  I  do  not  see 
how  a  man  is  lo  get  on  without  faithfulness." 
He  maintained  that  while  the  suboidinale  must 
in  all  cases  be  faithful  to  his  ruler,  the  latter 
must  be  equally  faithful  to  his  word  and  to  his 
assumed  cliaracter  as  ibe  father  of  his  people. 

In  the  cultivation  of  social  and  political  sin- 
cerity, Confucius  taught  tbat  the  very  first  step 

iu  the  reform  of  8' •-'"• -.i-i..Ti.„..r 

flcation  of  Name  _ . . 

should  he  allowed  to  take  shelter  under  specloi; 
titles.  All  littleness  or  dishonor  or  incapacity 
should  be  exposed.  Evervthing  shoniti  be 
brougiit  to  par,  and  should  be  stamped  accord- 
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int;ly.  Meo  should  be  rated  at  their  tnie  Professor  Douglass,  in  speaking  of  tlie  later 
value.  political  life  of  the  sage,  remarks:  "It  isimpos- 
Ooe  great  principle  which  has  doubtless  hnd  sible  to  study  this  p<]rtiuD  of  Coafucius'  career 
great  Influence  in  China  is  known  as  the  '■  Doc-  without  feeling  that  a  groat  change  had  come 
trine  of  the  Mean."  Confucianism  assumes  that  over  his  conduct.  Tbei'e  was  no  longer  that 
inany  evils  flow  from  extreme  opinions.  There  lofty  love  of  truth  and  of  virtue  which  had  dia- 
ls always  another  side,  and  the  balanced  truth  tinguished  the  commencement  of  his  official  life. 
generally  lies  between.  Eveiy  virtue  should  be  Adversity  instead  of  stiffening  his  back  had 
held  in  poise  by  some  other.     For  a  very  early  made  him  pliable.     He  who  had  formerly  re- 


exemplar,  aministerof  the  gi'eat  Emperor  Shun,  fused  money  which  he  had  not  earned,  was 

when  asked  what  are  the  nine  virtues,  replied:  willing  to  take  pay  for  no  other  service  than  the 

"Affability  combined   with  dignity;  mildness  presentation  of  courtier- like  advice  on  occasiona 

combined  with  lirmness;    bluntness  combined  when  Duke  Ling  desired  to  have  his  opinion  in 

with   respectfulness;    aptness  for  government  supportof  hisowu;  and  indefianceof  bis  oft-re- 

combined  with  reverence;   docility  combined  peated  denunciation  of  rebels,  he  was  now  ready 

with   boldness;    straightforwardness  combined  to  go  over  to  the  court  of  a  rebel  chief  in  the 

with  gentleness;  easmcKs  combined  with  dis-  hope  possibly  of  being  able  through  bis  means 

crimination;  vigor  combined  with  sincerity;  and  "to  establish,"  as  he  said  on  another  occasion, 

valor  combined  with  righteousness."  "an  eastern  Chow."    His  friend  Tsze-loo  es- 

It  is  but  just  to  say  that  while  reverence  for  postulated  with  him  upon  his  incousislency,  but 

sovereignty  is  so  strongly  enjoined,  yet  that  rev-  ne  iustifled  himself  with  a  lame  excuse, 

erence  is  coupled  with  aiscriminadon.    No  his-  Confucius  evinced  great  weakness  at  the  last, 

tory  of  any  country  deals  more  severely  with  by  being  apparently  more  solicitous  for  his  own 

the  memory  of  unjust  nilers  than  that  of  China,  good  name  than  for  the  welfare  of  his  country, 

and  in  many  instances  tyrants  have  been  over-  Whenseized  bya  presentimentof  death  he  s^iid: 

thrown.  "The  course  of  my  doctrine  is  run,  and  I  am 

It    is    perhaps  due  to    the  doctrine  of    the  unknown."     "Never  does  a  superior  man  pass 

mean  and  to  the  conscious  dignity  of  moderation,  away  without  leaving  a  name  behind  him.     But 

that  the  Chinese  Government  has  often  shown  my  principles  make  no  progress,  and  I — how 

somiictaseif-poiseamidtheexasperationsof  for-  shall  I  be  viewed  In  future  ages?" 

eign  diplomacy.  The  RelaMmi  of  Confiicianiam  to  the 

ITie  outrages  inflicted  by  foreign  governments  Ancient  Worship  of  China,     The  Sage 

during  the  last  fifty  years  have  been  sutficient  to  had  been  peculiarly  reticent  iu  regard  to  a  su- 

warrant  the  most  retaliatory  measures,  and  it  is  premedeityand  to  the  future  life.  "Wedonot 

often  a  wonder  that  every  foreigner,  especially  know  life,"  he  said;  "how  can  we  know  death?" 

every  American  or  European,  is  not  expelled  Yet  when  his  life-work  was  done  he  gathered 

from  the  country.     But  ti)e  Chinese  government  bis  books,  and.  ascending  a  hill  where  the  wor- 

seemstobe  governed  by  itsownprinciplesof  ac-  ship  ot  Sbangte  was  observed,  he  laid  the  books 

tionirrcspeciiveof  the  misdeeds  of  other  nations,  upon  the  altar,  and  then  kneeling  before  them 

But  the  character  and  teaehings  of  Confucius  he  gave  thanks  that  he  bad  been  permitted  to 
are  far  euoueh  from  perfect.  It  has  already  live  to  see  their  completion.  There  is  a  differ- 
bcen  shown  inal  his  ideal  virtues  were  distorted  ence  of  opinion  as  to  whether  be  believed  in  a 
to  promote  his  theories  of  society.  Reverence  supreme  being,  whom  he  saw  fit  to  pass  in  si- 
to  parents  was  pushed  to  such  extremes  as  to  lence  for  a  purpose,  or  whether  he  was  utterly 
destroy  that  reciprocity  which  be  made  a  test  of  agnostic.  His  teacliings  incline  to  general 
highest  character.  Tlie  authority  of  the  parent  scepticism,  but  whatever  may  have  been  his 
is  not  duly  balanced  by  parental  consideration,  personal  views  there  is  scarcely  room  for  a  dif- 
and  the  worst  of  tyrannies  is  often  seen  iu  the  terence  on  the  question  of  whether  a  religious 
Chinese  home.  Practically  there  is  no  such  faith  more  or  less  monotheistic  preceded  Con- 
symmetry  of  the  domestic  virtues  as  that  found  fuciiis.  The  best  Chinese  scholars  agree  so  far. 
in  Paul's  Epistles,  Confucius  was  no  model  Beal  Chinese  history  can  be  traced  no  farther 
iu  respect  to  the  rights  of  woman.  He  gave  back  than  the  reign  of,  Yaou,  3356  B.C.,  and 
seven  grounds  of  divorce,  on  some  one  of  which  there  we  find  clear  and  distinct  traces  of  a  wor- 
he  divorced  his  own  wife.  His  code  of  morals,  shipof  the  supreme  god  Sbangte.  Yaou  shared 
Uiough  above  the  montlity  current  In  his  age,  his  throne  with  Sbuu,  who  succeeded  him. 
was  not  high.  He  spoke  slightingly  of  what  he  Both  have  been  looked  upon  in  all  succeeding 
called  the  "  small  fidelity"  which  buids  a  bus-  agesasperfect  models  of  sovereigns.  Yaouwas 
l«ind  to  one  wife,  and  he  imiiosed  a  stricter  vir-  the  King  Alfred  of  China,  who  by  his  wise  ad- 
tue  on  the  one  sex  than  on  the  other.  Polygamy  ministmtion  united  all  the  warrmg  states  in 
was  allowed  in  cases  of  barrenness,  and  was  one  empire.  He  encouraged  astronomical  re- 
never  a  crime.  The  marital  license  allowed  to  searches  and  all  useful  science.  We  are  told 
the  sovereign  is  of  itself  sufDcient  not  only  to  that  when  he  died  the  virtues  of  his  colleague 
ruin  the  royal  line,  but  by  the  influence  of  high  Shun  "were  heard  on  high,"  and  he  was  there- 
example  to  promote  general  immorality  among  fore  appointed  to  the  throne, 
the  people.  One  of   his  first  acts   after  coming  to  full 

Though  Confucius  enjoined  humility,  he  did  power  was  to  sacrifice  to  Shangle,  the  supreme 

uothesitatelateinlifetoclaimpeifection.     "At  god.  "Thereafter,"  we  are  told,  "  he  sacrificed 

fifteen,"  he  said,  "  my  mind  was  bent  on  leam^  specially,   but  with    the    ordinary    forms,   to 

ing.     At  thirty,  I  stood  firm;  at  forty,  I  had  no  Sbangte;  sacrificed  with  purity  and  reverence 

doubts;  at  fifty,  1  knew  the  decrees  of  heaven;  to  the  Six  Honored  Ones,  offered  appropriate 

at  sixty,  my  ear  was  an  obedient  organ  for  the  sacrifices  to  the  hills  and  rivers,  and  extended 

reception  of  truth;  at  seventy,  I  could  follow  his  worship  to  the  hosts  of  spirits."     "This," 

what  my  heart  desired  without  transgressing  says  R.  K.  Douglass,  Professor  of  Chinese  in 

wliat  was  right."    Unfortunately  his  character  King's  College,  London,  "is  the  first  mention 

showed  to  the  least  advantage  in  bis  old  age.  we  have  in  Chinese  history  ol  reljgious  wor 


history  ot  reljgious  wor- 
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Bhip,  though  the  expre'iions  used  (  but  w  ith  the 
ordiunry  forms')  pliiml\  mipU  Ihit  the  n  irelup 
of  Shaugte  iil  least  had  prtvioush  existed  It 
Is  to  this  siiprt^ine  beiDg  that  all  the  highest 
forms  of  worship  have  lieeu  oSercd  iu  nil  ages 
By  his  decrees  kings  were  iiitide  mid  mars 
executed  judgment.  Iq  all  probabiltl}  liieie 
was  a  lime  when  the  worship  of  Shnuste  nns 
the  expression  of  a  pure  monotheistic  mith  at 
the  Chinese.  By  degrees  boi\eTer  corriiptiou 
crept  iu,  nud  though  Ishaugte  nlnajs  iimniued 
the  supreme  object  of  veneration  the}  snw  no 
disloyalty  to  hiui  in  rendering  homage  lo  Ihe 

Kwers  of  uatnre  which  thcj  liarned  lo  p<,rsru 
,',  und  lo  Ihe  spirilsof  their  departed  ancestors 
who  were  supposed  lo  guard  aud  natch  over  in 
a  subordinate  luauuer  the  welfaie  of  Ibeir  de 
sceadauts." 

ProfessorLegge  of  Oxford,  in  "The  Religions 
of  China,"  has  illuslrated  this  distinction  by 
quoting  the  prayers  of  au  emperor  of  the  Miug 
dynasty,  wijich  were  offered  in  the  Temple 
of  Heaven  in  the  year  1538  a.d..  iu  which  he 
first  invokes  the  spjilts  of  the  moiiutaius  and 
the  hills,  and  asks  their  intercession  with  the 
supreme  God,  whose  name  he  proposes  stieht I y 
to  change,  that  the  cbauge  may  Ije  acceptable  to 
Him.  He  then  procec»is  lo  pray  directly  lo  the 
God  of  heaven,  whom  he  addresses  as  the  cre- 
ator and  upholder  and  ruler  of  all  Ihiu^ 
These  pmyers  show  how,  iu  spile  of  the  teach- 
ings of  Confucius,  the  old  monotheism  which 
lie  ignored  siIH  survived,  and  they  show  also 
what  great  truths  underlie  the  worship  offered 
In  the  Temple  of  Heaven  in  Peking. 


In  his  prayer  lo  the  spirits  he  says:  "  Before- 
hand we  inform  you,  all  ye  celestial  and  all  ve 
terrestrial  spirits,  and  wifl  trouble  yc 


s; 


behalf,  to  exert  your  spiritual  power  and  dis- 
play your  vigorous  efficacy  communicating  our 
poor  desire  to  Shangle,  and  praying  him  gra- 
ciously to  grant  us  his  acceptance  and  regard, 
and  to  be  pleased  with  the  title  which  we  shall 
reverently  preseii t . " 

"  This  prayer  shows."  says  Professor  Leg^, 
"how  there  had  grown  up  around  the  primitive 
monotheism  of  China  the  recoffuitiou  and  wor- 
ihip  of  a  multitude  of  celealial  and  terrestrial 
■""■•■■,  and  yet  the  monotheism  remained." 
differently  does  tlie  emperor  proceed 
■when,  having  thus  invoked  the  Interceding 
spirits,  he  approaches  Shangte  directly.  Ho 
begins:  "  Of  old,  in  thet>eginning,  there  was  Ihe 
great  chaos,  without  form  and  dark.  The  five 
elements  had  not  begun  to  revolve  nor  the  sun 
and  moon  to  shine.  In  the  midst  thereof  Ihere 
presented  Itself  neither  form  nor  sound.  Thou, 
O  spiritual  Sovereign!  earnest  forth  in  thy  presi- 
dency, and  first  didst  divide  the  grosser  parts 
from  the  purer.  Thou  mndest  heaven;  thou 
madest  earth;  thou  madesl  man;  all  things  got 
their  being  with  their  producing  jiowcr." 
After  stating  the  title  which  he  proposes  to  give 
to  Shangte, Tie  adds:  "Tliou  didst  produce,  O 
spirit!  the  sun  and  moon  and  live  planets;  and 
pure  and  beautiful  was  their  light.  The  vault 
of  heaven  was  spread  out  like  a  curtain,  and 
the  square  earth  supported  all  on  It,  and  all 
creatures  were  happy.  I  thy  servant  presume 
reverently  lo  thank  thee,"  Farther  on  he  says: 
"  All  living  things  are  indebted  to  thy  good- 
ness, but  who  knows  whence  hisblessingscome 
to  him?  It  is  Ihou  alone,  O  Lord,  who  art  the 
part-Ill  of  all  things. " 

Professor  Douglass  charges  Confucius  with 


hayiust  promoted  the  spread  of  polytheism  by 
attemptiug  to  suppress  the  knonledge  of  the 
supreme  God.  He  substltuled  for  S/miigle. 
(god)  Tieit  (heaven);  and  that  cliangc  has  sur- 
vived Bui  the  people,  feeling  a  need  of  some 
thing  less  vague,  have  fallen  into  the  worship  of 
countless  other  objects,  and  particularly  the 
worship  of  ancestors.  '-But,"  says  the  pro- 
fessor "  iu  spite  of  Ihe  silence  of  Confucius  on 
the  subject  of  b>liangle.  his  worfliip  lias  been 
maiutamed,  not  perhaps  in  lis  original  purity, 
out  «ith  works  of  reverence  which  place  fls 
object  ou  the  highest  pinnacle  of  the  Chinese 
Pantheon.  At  the  present  day  the  imt>erial 
worship  of  Shangte  ou  the  rauud  hillock  to  the 
south  of  the  city  of  Peking  is  surrounded  with 
all  the  soleumjty  of  which  such  an  occasion  Is 
capable." 

Dr.  J.  Edkins.  in  describing  Ibe  Temple  of 
Heaven  and  Ihc  solemn  worship  by  the  em- 
peror, says:  "The  altar  Is  a  beautiful  marble 
struclurCi  ascended  by  27  steps  and  ornnnienlcd 
by  circular  balustrades  on  each  of  its  thi'ee  ter- 
races. Ou  it  is  raised  a  inagnillcent  triple-roofed 
circular  structure  90  feet  ill  heljtht.  which  I'on- 
stitutes  the  most  con spi<-uous  object  in  Ihe  (cute 
entembU. .  .  These  sIrucUircs  arc  deeply  en- 
shrined  In  a  thick  cypress  grove. .  .  . 

"  On  the  day  before  the  sacriHces  Ibe  emperor 
proceeds  lo  the  Hall  of  Fasting  on  the  west  side 
of  tlie  soiitb'altar.  Hei'c  be  spends  the  night 
in  watching  and  meditation,  after  first  [us[>ect- 
ing  the  offerings.  .  .  .  There  are  no  images.  At 
the  lime  of  the  offering  the  tablets  lo  licaven 
and  lo  tlie  emperor'saucestorsaiv  placed  on  the 
top  (upper  terrace).  .  .  The  empenir  with  his 
suite  kneels  Ixtforc  the  tablet  of  Shangte  and 
faces  the  north.  The  platform  is  laid  with 
marble  sloues  forming  nine  concentric  circles; 
the  inner  circle  consists  of  nine  stones  cut  so  as 
to  lit  with  close  edges  around  the  central  stoue, 
which  is  a  perfect  circle.  Here  the  emiieror 
kneels,  and  is  surrounded  first  by  the  circles  of 
the  terraces  and  their  enclosing  walls,  and  then 
by  the  circles  of  the  horizon.  He  thus  seems  to 
himself  and  to  his  court  lo  be  iu  the  centre  of 
the  uuiverse,  and  turning  to  the  north  iu  the  at- 
titude of  u  subject,  he  acknowlcdj^s  iu  prayer 
and  by  his  |>osltiun  that  he  is  inferior  to  beaven, 
and  to  heaven  alone." 

After  describing  various  offerings  presented, 
Dr.  Edkins  adds:  "To  heaveu  alone"  (as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  imperial  ancestors)  "is 
offered  a  piece  of  blue  jade,  cylindrical  in  shape 
and  a  fool  long,  formerly  used  as  a  symbol  of 
sovereignty.  But  the  great  distinguishing  slgii 
of  superiority  (of  Shiingte)  is  the  offering  of  a 
whole-burnt  sncriflce  to  heaven."  This  con- 
sists of  a  bullock  without  spot  or  bleiui^.  Were 
other  proofs  necessary  to  show  the  supremacy 
of  Shangte,  or  the  God  of  heaven,  they  are  found 
Ihrougliout  the  history  of  the  Cliinese  dyiiastica 
where  heaven  is  often  appealetl  to,  or  otherwise 
recognized,  as  the  omnipotent  arbiter  over  em- 
perors as  well  as  iieople. 

nie  temple- worship  of  Shangle  (for  real 
iiersonnlity  is  still  recognized,  tliougli  the  name 
be  changed  for  Tien,  heaven)  has  always  l>ceii 
associated  with  the  Confucian  system,  Tliere 
Is  no  evidence  that  it  was  ever  suspended, 
even  temponirily,  after  Confucius  came;  and 
here,  in  tlic  prayers  ot  the  Ming  emperor,  two 
thousand  years  after  his  time,  we  find  the  old 
name  Shangte  reasserted. 
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ot  this  siirviviug  monotheistic  worship  in  Peking  in  Turkey  and  Asiii  Minor;  m  1868  he  accom- 

thau  the  follomlug  from  the  pea  of  Dr.  Wm.  A.  paniea  the  British  Expediliou  to  Abyssinia,  as 

P.  Murtin,  D.D.  Presiileiit  of  the  Imperiiil  Col-  ■wai'correapondeutforlheNew  York  ■■Herald." 

lege:  "  Within  the  gates  of  the  soutliem  divi-  ]u  October,  1869.  he  is  employed  by  the  ••  Her- 

sion  of  the  capita!,  aud  surrounded  by  a  sacred  aid  '*  to  lead  an  expediliou  to  learn  the  fate  of 

grove  so  extensive  that  the  silence  ot  its  deep  Livingstone,  the  African  explorer.    He  reaches 

shades  is  never  broken  by  the  noises  ot  the  busy  Zanzibar  iu  January,  1871,  aud  iu  March  starts 

world,  stands  the  Temple  of  Heaven.    It  con-  fd-  the  interior.    He  finds  Livingstone  living 

sists  of  a  single  tower,  whose  tiling  of  resplen-  near  Lake  Tanganyika  in  November   of   thai 

dent  azure  is  intended  to  represent  the  form  and  year.     Having  explored   the  northern  portion 

color  of  the  aeriid  vault.    It  contains  no  altar,  of  the  lake.  Tie  returns  to  England  in  July, 

and  the  solemn  riles  are   not  performed  with-  wiieie  he  is  received  with  distinguished  honor, 

iu  the  tower.    But  on  a  marble  altar   which  previous  to  this  expedition,  he  had  been,  like 

stands  before  It  a  bullock  is  offered  once  a  year  many  youug  Joumaiists.  inclined  to  scepticism; 

as  a  burnt-sacrifice,  while  the  master  of  the  em-  but  Livingsloue's  holy  life,  devoted  Chrielian 

pireprostrateshimselfiu  adoration  of  the  spirit  character,  aud   earnest  prayers  had   been   the 

of  the  universe.      This   is  the   high   place  of  means  of  his  conversion.     Tidings  of  Dr.  Liv- 

Chinese  devotion,  and  the  thoughtful  visitor  ingstoue's  death  iu  Central  Africa  having  been 

feels  that  he  ought  to  tread  the  place  with  uu-  received  iu  Europe  and  America.  Mr.  Stanley 

sandalled  feet.      For  uo    vulgar  idolatry  has  was  invited  to  lead  an  expediliou  to  explore  the 

entered   here;    this  mountain  lop  still    stands  lake  region  of  Eiiualorlal  Africa,  the  whole  cost 

above  the  waves  of  corruption,  anil  on  this  sol-  of  which  was  borue  joiuily  by  the  New  York 

itary  altar  still  rests  a  faint  ray  of  the  primeval  ..Herald  "  and  the  London  ■'  Telegraph."  This 

faith.     The  tablet  which  represents  the  iuvlsi-  expedition,oneot  the  most  perilouseverunder- 

ble  deityis  inscribed  wiih  the  name  of  Shangte,  taken  by  private  enterprise,  occupied  nearly 

the  supreme  Huier;  and  as  we  contemplate  the  nifce  years.    In  conducting  It.  he  had  manl- 

majesty  of  the  empire  prostrate  before  It  while  fested   such    rare  courage,  executive  ability, 

the  smoke  ascends  from  his  burning  sacrifice,  self-possession,  aud  tact,  ihat  none  could  doubt 

our  thoughts  are  irresistibly  carried  back  to  the  iijg  ,.|gi„  to  be  regai-ded  as  a  born  leader  of 

lime  when  the    King  of   Salem    ofllcialed  as  nien      He  had  crossed  the  conlinent,  explored 

■■  Priest  of  the  Most  High  God."  |i,e  great  lakes,  and  traced  the  Congo  from  its 

'■  There  Is  no  need."  he  adds,  "  for  extended  sources  to  its  mouth.     He  Lad  lost  many  ot  bis 

argument  to  establish  the  fact   that  the  early  men  from  sickness,  from  drowning,  and  from 

Oliinese  were  by  no  means  destitute  of  the  the  assaults  of  savage  tribes;  but  he  had  not 

knowledge   oE   God.      They  did   not,  indeed,  ^o\y  won  the  ardent  love  of  all  his  followers, 

know  him  as  the  Creator  (evidently  the  prayer  but  the  respect  and  homage  of  the  various  tribes 

of  the  Miug  emperor  recognized  Him  as  such),  ^jtii  whom    he   had    come    iu   contact.    He 

but  they  recognized  Him  .is  supreme  in  provi-  reached  Ibe  mouth  of  the  Congo  iu  August. 

dence.andwilboutbegmmugorend."   Whence  1877.  and  his   -Through  the  Dark  Conlinent  " 

came  this  conception!    Was  it  the  mature  re-  was  published  the  following  year.   Thiscxpedl- 

sultof  agesot  speculation,  or  was  it  brought  tiou  and  the  narrative  describing  it  were  among 

down  from  remote  antiquity  ou  the  sti'eam  of  the  primal  causes  of  the  founding  of  the  Congo 

patriarchal  tradition?    Thelatter,  we  think,  is  free  State, 

the  only  probable  hypothesis."               ^  Leopold'  II..  King  of  Belgium,  conspicuous 

There  has  been  a  long  and  earnest  discussion  aijke    for    his  vast  wealth,  his  generous  and 

among  missionaries  as  lo  how  far  the  identity  philaiilhropic  spirit,  his  great  attainments  in 

of  Shaugte  with  the  true  God  once  made  known  geography,  ethnology,  and  linguistics,  and  his 

lo  men  may  be  traced.     Certainly  if  there  be  a  rare  executive  abimy,  had.   for   some  years, 

real  succession  many  attributes  have  been  lost  ^een  looking  for  an  opportunity  lo  introduce 

and  the  conception  in  any  Chinese  mind  is  very  the  blessings  of  civilization,  education,  and 

dim.    Yet  is  there  uol  at  least  an  important  commerce  into  Central  Africa.    He  had  studied 

reminiscence,  and  may  not  the  earnest  mission-  n,e  whole  subject  very  thoroughly,  and  had 

ary  have  llje  same  grounds  that   Paul  had  for  watched  the  course  of  Stanley  aud  his  finding 

saying,   "Whom^ye  ignorautly  worship,   de-  Livingstone   with    interest.     In    1876  he    Lad 

clare  I  unto  you."  call^  together  a  congress  of  African  travellers 

Congo   Free  Stale,  Ttte.— Origin  and  and  explorers  in  Belgium,  over  which  he  pre- 

Jlietory  of  Ihe  Congo  Free  Stale,  and  Henry  M.  sided;  and  liad  formed  there  a  ComiU  d'Etude* 

SUmUj/'s  Gonneclion  mth  ('(.— While  the  open-  du  Haul  Congo  (Committee  for  the  Study  ot  the 

ing  of  Central  Africa,  which  had  so  long  been  UpjKT  Congo).    This  committee  determined  that 

an  unknown  land,  to  commerce  and  civilization*,  active  work  must  be  begun  at  the  earliest  mo- 

hasheen  one  of  thegrealesleuterprisesot  mod-  ment  for  the  regeneration  of  Central  Africa, 

ern  times,  the  hand  of  God  has  nowhere  been  It  was  important   that   the  whole    course  of 

more  p^inly  seen  than  in  the  series  of  events  the   Congo  and  its  larger  tributaries  should 

by  which  this  vast  territory  has  been  made  be  explored;  that  roads  and  stations  should  be 

accessible  lo  the  gospel.    Henry  M.  Stanley.  estabUsheil;  tliat  numerous  hostile  tribes,  some 

a  Welsh  boy,  born  in  1840,  near   Denbigh,  of  them  cannibals,  should  be  conciliated;  that 

Wales,  ships  as  cabin-boy  on  one  of  the  Cardiff  treaties   should    be   made  with   all;    that  this 

vessels,  while  still  a  lad,  and  arriving  in  New  should  not  be  for  tlie  benefit  of  Belgium,  or  any 

Orleans,  is  adopted  by  a  merchant  of  that  city,  other  single  European  state,  but  that,  under  the 

and  given  opportunities  for  acquiring  an  edu-  guaranty  of   all   the  maritime  powers,  there 

cation.     In  1801  he  enlists  in  tne  Confederate  ^ould  be  established  a  great  Free  Stale,  with 

army,   and   is   taken  prisoner;    he   volunteers  freedom  of  commerce  and  navigation,  freedom 

for  service  iu  the  United  States  navy,  and  be-  of  religion  and  education,  and  the  entire  extir- 

comes  acting  ensign  on  an  iron-clad.    After  the  patlon  of  the  slave  trade.     It  was  a  vast  under^ 

war,  he  engages  as  a  newspaper  correspondent  taking— such  a  one  as  had  never  before  been 
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(■onteiiiplated    in    tiie    intfi<?sl8    of    )iiimniiity.  Tl       la  d  1  fll  1  f 

After  the  relurn  of  Stnnley  from  the  CoDTO,  ftud  hlien     u  i  t    be  I     k        i     ulp   u    ie<l     itl 

the  |)uhlicutiou  of  liU  ■''J'liruugh  rhe  Dafli  Con-  tli    ulu  ^t  «i       t       nil        tl      la    rj      | 

tiueiit,"  there  nns  no  qiie^tioD  tbnt  ho  was  the  pressed  a     e]  >(.  lit}  a    i  us»  ble      Otbe    )  n 

nuly  mnn  capable  of  cnrr^-ing  out  an  euterprise  sun   net  nl   to  u     Ij^tl  n    trade    a  d    h 
of   such  respousibility  successfully :   iind   the        n  lu  t    f  tl     F    e    t  t     in    eganl  to  a  j  of 

committee,  now  enlarged  into  L'Ai»oeiation  In-  h     Igu  Ion  |     I  eu  it  1        jcl  I    t  auj  (  n     1 

ternutloiial  Jfrieaine,  composed  of  represenia-  at  I  b    on  1        1  e         ere  also     u         1 

lives  of  the  Inited  States  aud  tbe  seven  lending  Tins  act  ahs  to  l»e  raiiUod  bv  all  tbe  paitics  u> 

European  powers,  granted  to  him  and  the  espe-  it,  and  has  been  so  rntlHod  siuco  the  ooiifcrom-o. 

ditiou  under  bis  charge  plenary  powers  to  make  It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  tbcse  grt-nt  re- 

treatics,  to  purchase  steamers,  make  I'oads.  build  aidts  could  bnve  been  attained  without  much 

stations,  and  explore  the  Congo  and  its  nariga-  discussion  and  diplomacy.    Tho  tvprc«'-*  -' 


,0.,  and  furnished  lilm  with  of  the  l'nite«l  States  were  the  first  tii  rcci>giiii;c 

ample   funds  and  supplies   for   the   long  and  tlie  proposed  Free  State,  basing  thdr  iicticiu  on 

perilous    undertaking.     Five  years  (187U-lt^)  the  fact  that  the  African  International  AsMHia- 

were  consumed  in  this  giwW  work.     Two  years  tion  bad  acquired  its  title  in  iLo  only  legitimate 

and  more  were  passed  lieforo  be  liad  overcome  way — by  purchase  and  treaty  frimi  the  native 

the  diflicultics  in  bis  way.  and  placed  bis  ttrst  owners  and  ndcrs  of  the  count  rv.    Their  action 

steamer  on   the  Upper  Congo,  above  Stanley  was  followed   siiou  after  bv  all  tb<'  Eiiropemi 

PiKil.    Twice  in  thK  period  lie  was  brought  to  powers,  except  Fi'oucc  nwf  Portugal.    France 

death's  door  by  tbe  teniblo  coast  fever,  and  the  presently  gave    its  consent,  only  rcquiiiiig  a 

second  time  his  life  was  only  saved  by  his  return  treatv  of  delimitntiou.  by  wlilob   Its   rights  at 

to  Europe.     But  he  was  soon  at  his  work  again,  Stanley  Pool  and  above,  nn  the  north  bank  of 

more  zoalouslv  than  ever.    His  missiou  coin-  tbe  Congo,  derived  fmm  exploration  and  disonv- 

I)leted.  22  stations  established,  steamers  placed  eiy,  slitmld  be  recognized.    TIiIh  ^vas  grunted: 

on  tbe  Upper  and  Lmver  Congo,  and  treaties  but  Portugal  was  »tii1>l)oru  and  ini|H'rious  in  her 

concluded  with  over  4n0  "  kings"  or  chiefs.  Mr,  demands.     Sbc  clnimcd,  on  a  Kraut  fiinu  Pojie 

Stanlevretiimod to Europe,an(fearlyTn August,  Bixttis  IV.  in  141<1,  the  whole  west  coast  of 

11^4,  i-eponed  in  full  to  Kln^r  Leopokl.     A  cim-  Africa,   from  Angola  to  the   river  tlgiiwai— a 

fercnce  of  iJio  nations  of  Chnxteuaom  was  called  grant  absurd  in  the  first  jilace.  since  the  Pojic 

ii>T  November  l-">th.   1(W4.  at  Berlin.    It  was  could  not  give  away  territory  whicb  lie  bad 

under  tbe  presidency  of  Prince  Bismarck,  and  never  possesNcd.  and'lt  was  idHi  territory  which 

had   accredited   repn'sentatlves  of  the  bighest  she  bad  never  tH-ciipied.     It  included  th'e  whole 

order  from   14  nations,   including  the   United  of  the  Lower  Congo,  and  shut  out  from  ocean 

States,   Kus-sia,   and  Turkejv     Tlie  conference  c<mimercc  the  pniimsed  Free  State.     England 

remained  in  sessiou  until  February  2({th,  ISSi").  had  favored  licr  cliiini  at  first,  but  Prin<-c  Bis- 

Tbls  ciinference  receiwd  fnim  the'  African  In-  marck  and  the  United  States   i*presonlatives 

tematlonal  Association  tho  treaties  signed  by  opjiosoil  it  strongly,  anil  the  other  powei's  also 

more    than    4.50    kinas    in    the   Congo    tmsln,  resisted,  till  linally  Portugal  compromiM-ii  the 

brought  by  Mr.  Stanley,  and  ttic  declarations  matter,  gaining  more  than  was  hor  right,  but 

and  conventions  aipped  between  the  maritime  o]N'ning  the  Congo  imil  the  country  adjacent  to 

powers  rcpresentca  in  the  conference  and  tbe  free  trade,     Anolbcr  diHiculty  was  the  opi'osi. 

Association;  and  In  its  sessions  passed  a  Kcnernl  tion  of  Turkev  and  llussin  to  religious  freedom. 

Act  or  deed,  declaring  the  entire  freedom  of  and  tbe  admission,  iiroti-olion.  luid  oncourage- 

tradc,   for  all  nations,  from  Anibriz  to  Settee  meut  of  inissliuukrics  of  all  ciittls  in  their  work. 

Cama  on  the  West  Coast,  from  the  mouth  of  Mr.  Stanley,  who  was  teclinically  a  delegate 

the  Zaml>esi  to  the  moutb  of  the  Tana  River  on  fnmilbc  Lulled  states,  made  an  eloquent  speech 

the  East  Coast,  and  including  the  entire  basins  in  Ibeir  Iwhalf,  un<l  the  ailicle  wo  bavo  qiiotcil 

of  the  C,'rmgo  and  Zamlvesi  and  their  affluents,  was  unanimously  adopted. 

and  the  whole  region  of  the  great  lakes.     They         Tbe  22  or  28  stations  reported  by  Stanlej'  to 

also  carefully  defined   tbe   Iwundaries   of   tbe  the  Berlin  Conference  as  pureliaseil  and  cstal(- 

Congo  Free  State  as  extending  from  4    north  lished  by  him  in  tbe  interest  of  tbe  Afi-lca  In- 

latitudo   to  12°  south  latitude,  including  tbe  tematlonal  Association,  and  by  it  trnnsfotred  to 

northern  slope  of  the  Lokinga  Mountains;  and  tbe  Congo  Free  State,  are  all  on   or  near  the 

from  Ihe  Luapola  River,  tbe  western  shores  of  Congo  liiver,  lioginning  at  Boma  on  the  Lower 

Ivikes  Bangweolo,  Moero,  and  Tanganyika,  to  Congo,  and  extending  to  Stanley  Falls  Station, 

tbe  311th  meridian  of  east  longitude,  while  on  alwut  1,200  mites  from  the  moutb  of  the  Coneo 

tbe  west  It  follon'o<l  mainly  tbe  course  of  the  Itiver.     About  268inilesof  this  distance  isto be 

Mobangi,  Liboko,  and  ('ongo,  including  also  a  traversed  by  a  railroad  beginning  al  Alatahdi, 

small  tract  on  tho  north  bank  of  the  Con^  !«-  opposite  Vivi,  on  Ihe  south  Iwmk  of  tbe  river, 

tween  Manyanga  and  Banana,    Over  this  vast  and  extending  most  of  tbe  distance  through  a 

territory,  comprising  about    1,308,004)   square  gently  filing  country  to  N'dolo,  nt  tbe  upper 

miles  [about  equal  to   the   United  States  east  end  of  Stanley  Pool,  n-here  freights  can  be  de- 

of  tbe  Hocky  Mountains],   willi  a  population  llvere<l  on  steamers  whicb  have  a  river  naviga- 

catimated  at  39,000,00(1,  it  was  declared  that  tion  of  from  seven  to  ten  thousand  miles. 
""■            -            ■              .      .>  >         ._!..._  These  stations         p        is     and  m 

_,     .  lotheCongoFr  w 

e  Inliabilants  and  foreigners.    Tbe  since  acquired,  ad     h     m  ss 

free  and  public  exercise  of  every  creed,  the  right  planted,  actually     n      nd  a    e 

to  erect  religious  buildings,  and  to  organize  mis-  fraction  of  the  fn.     S  b    g         m 

sions,  l>cl<mging  to  every  creeii,  shall  be  subfect  position  tliev  c  som     d 

to  no  restriction  or  impediment  whatsoever."  The  hundred  or  g  d  so  a  g    g 

All  scientific  expeditions  were  to  be  entitled  into  the  left  or         li  g        1 

to  special  privileges,   which  were  enumerated,  the  70  or  more   iquully  large  affluents  of  the 
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greiit  liver  on   its  noilli  or  right  bank,  are  al-  Mobangi-Welle  River,    Parts  of  thclatter  region 

moat  all  uavigable  for  a  totisideratile  portion  of  are  yet  in  a  condillon  of   primitive  wildoess, 

their  course.     Large  and  in  some  cases  warlike  Wliile  iu  some  of  the  eaatera  dislricts  the  ia- 

tribes  of   varying  degrees  of  civilizatiou   iu-  habUaols  are  iu  constant  terror  from  the  mills 

hal>it  the  biiuks  of  these  streams,  manyof  vrbom  of  the  Arab  slave-traders, 

have  never  seen  a  white  mau,  and  are  yet  igiio-  Missions  in  the  Congo  Free  State. 

raut  that  white  wen  claim  dominion,  for  llieir  1.  Protectant   Msswms.— There    are    now    9 

elevaliou  and   good,  over  their  broad   lauds.  Piolestaut  missions  In   existence   iu   the  Free 

Tlie  case  is  much  the  same  as  it  was  in  the  State,  and  several  olliers  without  its  bounda- 

Uuiled  Slates  55  years  ago,  when  the  white  ries,  but  within  the  commercial  free-trade  area 

Sopulatlon  being  almost  wholly  east  of  Itie  established  by  the  Berlin  Conference.     The 

[ississipiji,  its  govemmeut  claimed  and  ruled  following  nvc  the  names  of  these  missions,  the 

over   territories   stretching  over    the    Rocky  societies  to  which  they  belong,  aud  the  dale  of 

Moiiutains  and  to  the  shores  of  the  I^kcitic.  the  commencement  of  their  work : 

A  complete  judicial  and  ad  rain  isl  rati  ve  gov-  (1)  The  Livingstoke  Inlakd  Miasioir, 
ernmeut  has  been  formed  for  the  Cougo  Free  founded  in  February,  1878,  at  itauana,  uear  the 
State,  of  which  Leopold  II.  is  the  elected  sov-  mouth  of  the  Lower  Congo,  by  the  Livingstone 
ereign.  His  power  is  exerted  by  means  of  Inland  Mission  Society,  of  which  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
three  general  administrators,  who  preside  re-  H.  Grattau  Guinness,  ihefoundersandmauagers 
spectively  over  the  departments  of  the  Interior,  of  the  East  London  Institute  for  Home  and 
of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  of  Finances,  These  Foreigu  Missions;  Rev.  Alfred  Tilly,  of  the 
three  officers  tormacouncil,  which  considers  the  ilnglishBaptist  Missionary  Society;  and  others, 
interests  of  the  country,  and  submits  the  con-  were  active  promoters,  aud  Mr.  Henry  Craven, 
elusions  to  which  they  have  arrived  to  the  the  first  missionary.  In  1880  the  entire  con- 
sovereign;  if  he  approves,  they  issue  decrees  trol  of  this  mission  was  placed  in  the  hands  of 
and  make  laws.  The  department  of  the  Inte-  Mr.  and  Mrs.  II.  Graltan  Guinness.  In  the 
rior  takes  charge  of  the  administration  of  the  autumn  of  1864  the  mission,  wliich  then  had 
police,  the  development  of  internal  commuuica-  sevcu  stations,  four  on  the  Lower  aud  three  on 
tions,  transportation  and  other  service,  the  the  Upper  Congo,  with  twenty  missionaries, 
public  forces,  uative  politics,  and  the  provision-  together  with  the  steam-launch  "Livingstone" 
Ing  of  the  stations.  The  department  of  Fi-  on  the  Lower  Cougo  and  the  line  steamer 
nauces  considers  all  questions  relating  to  impo-  "Henry  Reed"  ou  the  Upper  Cougo,  was  trans- 
sitlon  of  taxes,  the  expeuse  of  improvemculs,  ferred  to  tlie  American  Baptist  Missionary 
and  is  endeavoring  gradually  to  lutroduce  a  cur-  Union,  which  still  maintains,  and  has  materially 
rency  in  place  of  barter,  now  universaliy  prac-  enlarged  it.  It  had  iu  1890,  5  stations,  4  out- 
lined. The  department  of  Foreign  Affairs  reg-  stations,  over  400  members,  30  missionaries, 
uktes  the  connection  of  the  State  with  foreign  aud  13  native  assistants. 

countries,  the  posts,  and  the  ndministration  of  (3)  The  English  Baptist  MiasioNjUir  So- 
iuslice.  The  sovereigu  is  the  ultimate  autborily  ciett,  whose  first  mission  was  founded  iu  1878, 
in  all  disputed  questious,  and  from  his  decision  at  ^u  Salvador,  ou  the  M'pnso,  a  tribuiaryof  the 
there  is  no  appeal.  The  government  in  Africa  Cougo,  in  Portuguese  teirilory.  This  station  it 
Is  administered  by  a  Governor-General,  assisted  still  maintains,  and  haaadded  seveu  others,  four 
by  an  Inspoctor-Oeneral,  a  Secreiarj-,  and  the  of  them  ioiheUpperCoogo.  It  will  be  observed 
governors  of  the  differeut  jtrovincea.  Since  that  both  of  these  missions  were  founded  seven 
Mr.  Stanley's  return  from  liis  last  expedition  years  before  there  was  a  Congo  Free  Stale, 
across  Afiica  for  the  rescue  of  Buiiu  Pasha,  though  not  till  after  Stanley's  expediliou  of 
King  Lcoiwld  has  appointed  him  Governor-  1874^1877  had  demonstrated  tie  ueed  of  mis- 
General  of  theCougo  Free  State,  and  it  is  hoped  aionary  work  on  the  Dark  Continent, 
that  he  may  assume  office  early  in  1891,  if  his  (3)  The  Swedish  Missionary  Society'sMis- 
healtli  will  permit.  bion,  originally  connected  with  the  Livingstone 

The  lands  of  the  Free  State  are  divided  into  Inland  Mission,  occupying  the  station  Mukim- 
three  classes.  First,  those  iu  the  actual  occtipa-  bungu,  between  Isanghila  and  Manyanga. 
tiou  of  the  naliveSj  who  do  not  recognize  private  When  the  Livingstone  Mission  was  transferred 
property  in  the  soil,  but  hold  their  lands  ns  long  to  the  American  Baptist  Missionary  Union  in 
as  they  choose  to  cultivate  them,  but  have  no  1884,  it  was  arranged  that  the  Swedish  Mission- 
permanent  title  Ui  them.  The  second  class  Is  ary  Society  should  take  this  station  as  the 
composed  of  lauds  now  occupied  by  foi-elguers.  nucleus  of  nn  independent  mission,  and  extend 
who  hold  by  a  government  title.  All  these  its  work  on  the  right  or  north  bank  of  the 
titles  are  registei^ed,  aud  there  is  no  difficulty  In  Lower  Congo.  It  has  now  three  stations  and 
the  sale  or  transfer  of  these  lands.  The  third  about  twenty  missionaries,  and  has  been  very 
class  consists  of  lands  as  yet  unoccupied.    These  successful. 

to  the  extent  of  25  acres  can  be  occupied  by  a  14)  Bishop    Taylor's    Mission   (American 

foreigner,  if  becomes  to  an  understandlngwlth  Methodist  Episcopal   Church),  commenced  in 

the    natives  about   them;  but   he  cannot   cut  188Q,Iiilendeatoplanlitself outbclargestsouth- 

tlmber   or  open  mines  without   a  concession  em  tributary  of  the  Congo, — the  ^sai, — but 

from  the  government.  wasfounded  on  the  principleof  self-support  and 

There  are  now  (1890)  11  provinces  or  dis-  colon! station.     So  far  Its  missionaries  have  not 

trlcts  in  the  Congo  Free  State,  all  of  Iheni  more  succeeded  In  reaching  their  field  of  labor  or 

or  less  directly  connected  witli  the  Congo  river,  commencing    any    direct     missionary    work. 

The  number  will  doubtless  be  increased,  and  There   were    about    twenty-four   missionaries 

some  of  these  divided,  when  tlie  officers  of  the  under   the    bisliop's   own    leading,    and    they 

givernment  and  the  missionaries  have  more  brought  from  America  a  steamer  which  was  so 
oroughly  traversed  the  as  yet  unexplored  constructed  that  the  heavier  portions  of  its  ma- 
regions  lying  south  of  the  main  river,  and  chinery  could  not  be  landed  at  Vivi  or  carried 
those  lying  north  of  it  and  between  it  and  the  up  to  Stanley  Pool,  and  it  has  been  of  no  use 
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as  yet.  The  principleof  self-support  has  proved 
afailure.  niauy  of  tliesgeulsof  iliemissiou  Uav- 
iog  suffered  grent  privatious,  severiil  (lying,  imil 
others  leaviug  the  Coueu;  some  are  sciitlcred 
arouud  Bauana,  Vivt,  ana  Isanghiln,  where  they 
are  makiui;  a  hrave  struggle  to  sustaiu  life,  by 
shootliig  hippopotami  aud  selliiig  the  dried 
flesh  to  ilie  nttlives  iu  e.vchangc  for  the  produce 
of  Ihecouutrj-.  Fourof  Iheinareoccupjung  aa 
old  Free  Slate  siattou  at  Klmpoko,  ou  Slauk-y 
Pool,  uud  iitleiiipliug  a  little  ugr  Ecu  It  live  aud 
trade;  but  uoue  of  them  have  beeu  able  lo 
spend  much  (iiiie  iu  acquiring  the  laugiiages 
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a  eauguiue  of  ultimate  success.  The  iaiesc 
report  received  is  that  his  steamer  bas  beeu  i-e- 
coDslrucied,  aud  naii  lauuched  iu  the  si 


icftu  orgaulzatiuB,  has  been  aiiemptlug  self-sup- 
port, aud  n'ilh  about  the  same  results.  The 
missiouaries  of  the  Alliauce  have  a  little  place 
near  Vivi,  where  they  live  by  hiintiug  buflnio 
and  antelopes,  smoking  their  tlesh,  aud  selliug 
It  to  the  natives.  Of  course  tliey  have  very 
little  time  to  acquire  the  diflicuft  languages 
of  the  LowerCougo,to  trauslate  the  Scriptures, 
or  to  preach  in  these  languages.  Moreover,  the 
climate  of  Vivi  is  a  very  tryioe  one  for  either 
Americans  or  Europeans.  Ihey  have  beeu 
here  since  1884. 

(6)  Arxot's  3Iissio>',  established  by  Jlr. 
Frederick  S.  Arnot  iu  1888  in  the  southeast- 
ern purl  of  the  Congo  Free  State,  around  the 
headwaters  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Congo,  In 
what  is  called  the  Garenganze  country,  near 
the  watershed  which  divides  the  sources  of  the 
Zambesi  and  Sblr^  from  those  of  the  Congo. 
!JIr.  Arnot  had  explored  wearily,  for  a  long 
time,  the  Zambesi  and  Barolse  liistricls,  and 
finally  fixed  upon  this  region,  wbich  has  a  fer- 
tile soil,  a  healtliy  climate,  a  friendly  king,  and 
a  people  more  inlclllgent  and  cordial  than  most 
of^tlie  tribes.  The  principal  objection  is,  that 
it  is  hundreds  of  miles  distant  from  any  base  of 
supplies,  and  that  there  are  no  routes  of  easy 
communication  by  land  or  water.  Mr.  Arnot, 
however,  who  is  an  experienced  traveller  and 
exploi-er,  of  great  courage  and  daiiog,  and  fully 
equipped  for  his  work,  has  no  misgivings,  aud 
returns  from  England  to  his  work  accompanied 
by  his  wife  and  other  helpers,  assured  of  suc- 

(7)  The  London  IIibsionauy  Society  has  a 
mission  with  two  stations  on  Lake  Tanganyika, 
founded  iu  1877.  The  stations  are  Kjtvala 
Island,  toward  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
lake,  and  Fwamboon,  on  the  mainland.  This 
mission  is  probably  the  oldest  one  within  the 
limits  of  the  Free  State.  It  was  long  under 
the  care  of  Captain  Hare,  and  has  endured 
many  trials.  It  is  800  miles  from  Zanzibar, 
and  though  nearer  to  the  Zambesi  and  Shire, 
that  route  was  too  often  blocked  by  the  Arabs 
to  be  safe.  The  mission  hasa  sfeamer,  the  "Good 
News,"  on  the  lake,  and  has  accomplished  much 
good  by  Its  schools  and  the  preaching  of  the 


lished  in  1889  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  II.  Graltan 
Guinness,  or  rather  by  Ilie  East  London  Mis- 
sion Institute,  of  which  they  are  the  principal 
managers.    It  is  interdenominational,  and  has 
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where  the  Balulo,  who  all  swak  the  siinie  hiii- 
guni!e.  have  a  population  of  not  less  than  ten 
millions.  The  mistiiou  has  for  its  sphere  the 
six  southern  or  eastern  tributaries  of  ihe  Con- 
go beyond  Etjuatorville.  viz.,  the  Lualaugn, 
Mariuga.  Lopori,  Ikalembu.  Juaim.  aiul  liosi'ia. 
It  joins  on  the  west  Ihu  field  of  the  Anieiicnii 
Baptist  Missionary  Union,  tiiinsferred  by  the 
GumnesscB  to  theui  in  ISlii.  Tlic  two  oigani- 
zations  work  in  perfect  accord.  The  "■  lU-nry 
lieed  "  steamer  was  loaned  to  the  Congo-Balolo 
Mission  for  a  year  till  their  own  new  stenmcr. 
the  "Pioneer,"  could  be  transported  lo  the 
Cpper Congo.  They  have  fourstatiousiilready 
selected,  wtich  were  manned  by  Oclolier,  1890. 
They  had  at  that  date  14  missiouaries  iu  the 
field. 

9,  The  Sovdas  Mission,  originnliug  in  Kiiti- 
sas,  U.  S.  A.,  with  which  Mr.  Graham  Brooke 
has  lieen  ci'uuccieil,  aud  which  U,  we  Ijclicvc,  to 
lie  under  Ilie  control  of  the  Fnglish  Church 
3Iissiunai7  SiK'iety,  embraces  iu  its  field  not 
only  what  is  generally  known  as  the  Western 
Soudan,  but  a  part  of  Ihe  tract  north  of  the 
Congo  and  Iving  l)ctween  that  river  atid  Ilie 
3Ioliaiigi-Welk'  Itiver.  This  mission  has  been 
started  during  the  present  year,  and  owes  its 
exislence  to  Kev,  Hi  G,  Guinness,  though  he  is 
not  niiw  I'ouiiei'tcd  with  it.  Like  the  China  In- 
land Miwucin,  it  is  to  be  supported  by  the  volun- 
tary cunlribiilions  of  its  friends,  aud  the  iniiwion- 
iiries  have  no  stipulBte<l  sum  for  their  support. 
The  region  is  now  claimed  by  the  Blotiamme- 
dans,  and  It  Is  said  that  the  missionaries  are  to 
adopt  the  3Iohainniedan  dress.  The  number  of 
missionaries  will  proluibly  be  large. 

The  relation  of  these  missions  lo  each  other 
is  veiy  conlhil,  so  fnr  as  they  are  brought  into 
proxiinilv-  Tlie  missions  of  tlic  A,  B.  M.  Union, 
of  the  English  Baptist  >lisHioniii7  Smlely,  the 
Swedish  Missiiiniirr  Society's  MImIou.  and  Ihe 
Congo  Balolo  Mission  arc  all  on  or  near 
the  Lower  and  Upijer  C<mgo  or  their  lnrp.T 
tributaries,  and  each  is  alert  to  extend  a  heljung 
hand  to  the  oiher  when  needed.  The  two 
Methodist  Jlisslons — Bisliop  I'nylor's  and  Ihe 
Simpson  Slissdon— are  reganled  wiih  cordialily 
by  the  others ;  but  as  they  have  no  statiims  as 
yet,  and  are  not  engajK-d  In  direct  misKionary 
w<nk,  there  is  no  opiMirtunity  for  recipr<«'nl 
courtesies.  The  London  Missionary  Society's 
Mission  on  Lake  Tanganyika,  and  Sir.  Aruot's 
Mission  in  Garenganze.  arc  so  remote  as  to  lie 
inaccessible  from  the  west  c«ist.  The  Western 
Soudan  Mission  is  not  yet  fully  orgnnizeil,  and 
its  proposed  eastern  stations  will  not  probalily 
for  some  years  approach  to  the  vicinity  of  iho 
Congo. 

II.  Jlnrntin,  CtithoUe  Mif»wn». — Of  these  there 
are  four,  each  under  tlilTerent  orpiui zations. 

1.  TheMissios  DC  Saint  Espkit,  at  Bauana 
and  Boma.  under  the  care  iif  Monseigneur 
Carrie.  There  are  four  priests  and  two  lay  biyth- 
ren  at  these  stations,  and  some  small  scho()l» 
which  pve  indiislrifll  training  to  the  children. 

S.  The  Belgian  Misaum.— Established  In 
1888  at  Kwa-mouih  on  the  Upper  Congo,  with 
a  second  station  projectetl  at  Luluaburg  on  the 
Liilua  River,  a  branch  of  the  Kasai,  just  on  the 
soulhem  boundary -line  of  the  Congo  Free  Slate. 

3.  A  New  Mission  at  Banoola,  on  the 
northern  hank  of  the  Upper  Congo,  about  135 
miles  above   Eqnatorvilfe.      'This  Is  under  the 
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eai'e  of  I  lie  Jesuits.  The  Catholic  mission 
steamer  ''LeoXlIl."  is  plying  on  tJie  Upper 
Vonpi. 

4.  The  MiBSioH  of  the  Peres  d'Algerib 
lAlgerinn  priests},  on  Lake  Tanganjikn,  iu  the 
soullieHstem  part  of  the  Free  State.  They  have 
2  stations,  Kibanja  on  Burloo  Gulf,  andMpala 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Lofuku,  both  on  tlie  lake. 
They  are  laboring  among  the  Urua  tribe,  hut  do 
not  i-eport  much  success. 

The  Catholics  have  several  flourishing  mis- 
sions in  tlie  Portuguese  territory  souih  of  the 
Free  Stales. 

OusT-iCLES  AND  Difficulties  to  be  en- 
countered IN  Missionary  Work  in  the 
C'os«o  Free  State, — Tliese  are  many,  but  not 
insuvmoua table.  The  first  is  the  climate.  TLis 
is  deadly  to  most  Europeans  or  Americana  who 

5 lend  any  time  On  the  coast  or  iu  the  lowlands, 
lie  Lower  Congo,  below  Stanley  Pool,and  lioth 
its  shores,  is  not  a  region  iu  whlcli  a  precious 
human  life  ou^ht  1o  be  risked  for  forty-eight 
hours.  Fifty-live  missionaries,  nearly  all  of 
them  on  this  Lower  Congo,  have  died  within 
ten  years.  When  the  raJiway  now  in  process 
of  construction  Is  completed,  and  the  healthier 
Iiigiilnnd.i  of  the  Upper  Congo  can  be  reached 
in  from  six  to  ten  hours  from  the  lauding  of  the 
sienmer,  the  condition  of  things  will  be  changed. 
The  Upper  Congo  is,  for  an  equatorial  climate, 
moderately  healthy,  but  the  utmost  carefulness 
is  n<H?cssar7.  even  there.  Business,  travelling, 
or  work  which  requires  exposure  to  the  direct 
rays  of  the  sun,  should  not  be  undertakeu  ex- 
cept in  the  hours  between  4  a.m.  and  II  a.m. 
or  between  5  and  10  p.h.  Exposure  to  rains  or 
heavy  dews,  or  anything  which  will  bring  on 
11  chill,  should  bo  efirefully  prohibited.  Bathing 
showld  be  piHctised  daily,  and  all  use  of  alco- 
holic stimulants  avoided,  except  when  pre- 
Hcribed  by  a  skilful  and  judicious  physician. 
Excessive  fatigue  must  not  be  permilted.  God 
does  not  re(|uire  the  sacrifice  or  life  and  health 
except  in  cases  where  our  duty  is  made  abso- 
lutely plain,  and  the  missionary  who  voluntarily 
exposes  himself  or  herself  to  disease  and  death, 
without  absolute  necessity,  tempts  God. 

The  rust  number  of  langua^ea  spoken  by  the 
forty  millions  or  more  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Congo  Free  State  is  a  very  serious  obstacle  to 
missionary  labor.  There  are  said  to  be  168  dif- 
ferent languages  spoken  in  this  area,  and 
though  one  of  these  languages  (the  Balolo)  is 
spoken  by  ten  millions  or  more  of  a  homo- 
geneous race,  and  the  philologists  tell  us  that 
the  otlier  IGT  are  only  dialects  of  the  Bantu,  yet 
what  good  does  that  do,  when  neither  the  niis- 
sionary  nor  the  native  understands  Bautu,  or 
can  cause  themselves  to  be  understood  in  speak- 
ing it  to  others  ?  Nowhere  is  a  universal 
speech  more  of  ii  desideratum. 

Sliiverff  and  ike  appeamnce  of  tte  Ar<A  elwu- 
tnuler.  are  very  real  terrors  to  nearly  all  thesy 
tribes,  and  sadly  interfere  with  the  progress  of 
tlie  gospel :  but  there  is  reason  to  hope  that  this 
great  crime  ft«iinst  humanity  will  be  swept 
from  I  he  face  ot  tlie  earth,  and  the  nation  which 
jipholds  and  practises  it  will  be  obliterated,  and 
utterly  destroyed. 

The  (tvtjBe  in  liquor  is  another  blight  on  the 
missionaiy  enterprise  and  ilie  spread  of  the 
gospel.     It  will  bring  down  the  just  vengeance 
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earth  if   Ethiopia  is  to  be  brought  to  own  its 

Islam  is  another  source  of  dread  and  dis- 
tress to  the  missionary  in  Africa.  Already  has 
its  baleful  standard  crossed  the  African  conti- 
nent. It  is  so  identified  with  the  slave-trade, 
and  so  commends  itself  to  the  weak  and  sen- 
suous, as  well  as  the  brutal  instincts  of  the 
African,  that  there  is  great  danger  that  be  will 
be  carried  away  by  it,  and  tlius  be  led  captive 
by  the  False  Prophet  and  dragged  down  to  jjer- 
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great  territory  to  cry  mightily  lo  God  for  His 
delivering  grace  ;  but  we  know  that  the  Lord 
reigns,  and  that  in  His  own  time  the  kingdoms 
of  earth  shall  be  His,  and  to  Him  shall  every 
knee  bow,  and  every  tongue  confess. 

Consnlldated  American  BaptlBt 
nisslnnnry  Convention.  Headouariers, 
No.  999  St.  Mark's  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  W.  Y.— 
The  Consolidated  American  Baptist  MissicHiary 
Convention  was  formed  in  New  York  in  1840, 
and  at  that  time  included  all  the  colored  Baptist 
churches  of  the  North,  Two  missionaries  were 
sent  to  Africa,  but  were  not  able  to  occupy  the 
field  permanently.  In  1866,  on  account  of  its 
union  with  the  Western  and  Southern  colored 
Baptists,  "Consolidated  "was  added  to  the  name 
of  the  Convention.  In  I8T8,  the  Southern  and 
Western  Baptists  withdrew ;  and  the  Consoli- 
dated Convention  was  obliged  to  contract  its 
work  according  to  its  receipts,  and  finally  to 
abandon  all  except  that  at  Hayti,  assumed  in 
1873,  where  good  work  continues  to  be  done. 
The  mission  property  at  Port-au-Priuce  is 
valued  at  |4,O0U. 

Constantinople,  the  capital  of  the 
Turkish  Empire,  is  located  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Bosphorus  and  the  Sea  of  Marmora.  The 
history  of  this  remarkable  city  is  so  well  known 
that  ttiis  article  will  confine  itself  to  Constanti- 
nople as  a  seat  of  mis^onary  operations.  We 
shall  notice,  1st,  its  location ;  2d,  its  political 
relations ;  3d,  its  population  ;  4th,  the  mission- 
ary work  carried  on  in  it. 

1.  Location. — ConstantJnople  is  the  natural 
centre  toward  which  converge  the  lines  of  inter- 
est, of  trade,  and  population,  of  Southeastern 
Europe  and  Western  Asia.  Lying  partly  in 
Europe  and  partly  in  Asia,  it  partakes  of  the 
character  of  both  continents  to  such  a  degree 
that  the  natives  of  each  find  themselves  at  home 
In  it.  The  beauty  of  its  scenery  is  scarcely  more 
marked  than  are  the  characteristics  that  make 
it  a  healthy  residence  at  every  season  of  the 
year,  and  a  convenient  center  from  which  in- 
fluences may  make  themselves  felt  in  every  por- 
tion of  the  empire  and  even  the  adjacent  coun* 
tries.  The  value  of  its  location  has  been  much 
impaired  by  the  restrictions  upon  trade  of  absurd 
-----—.house  regulations,  and  that  jealousji- of 


nil  foreign  investmeuts  that  has  characterized 
the  Turkish  Government.  Produce  that  was 
formerly  brought  from  the  ports  of  the  Black 
Sea  and  reshipped  at  the  Golden  Horn  for 
Europe,  now  goes  direct  from  Odessa,  Varna, 
Poli,  and  Trebizond.   Even  Bithynia  and  Euro- 

SLn  Turkey  have  found  ports  of  their  own  at 
nderma,  Rodosto,  and  Dedea  Agatch,  while 
Southern  Asia  Minor,  reached  by  railway  from 
Smyrna  and  Mersine,  has  become  largely  inde- 
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peodpot  of  the  capital.  Notwiibslandin";  these 
disadvtiutages.  bowever,  Constiiuliuopli!  is  still 
the  cenire,  and  luual  conliune  to  be  the  "  key 
of  the  East." 

Topographically  it  [s  divided  iuto  three  pnrls: 
1.  Stnuiboul,  or  the  city  proper,  between  the 
SUrmora  and  the  Ooldeu  Horu,  occupying  (he 
site  of  the  old  eily.  3.  Galalu,  Pern,  aiid  Hass- 
keuy.  belweeD  the  Golden  idoru  aud  the  Bos- 
pborus,  dating  not  farther  back  thau  the  time 
of  the  Genoese  occupation,  and  mostly 
grown  up  witbiu  30O  years.  3.  Scutari  and 
Kttdikeuy,  on  the  Asiatic  abore  of  Ibe  Bos- 
pborus  and  Slarmora,  the  latter  occupying 
the  site  of  the  Greek  Clialcedon.  Then  along 
both  shores  of  the  Bosphorus  and  the  Marwont 
stretch  villages,  largely  held  as  summer  resorts 
of  the  wealthier  Turks  and  Europeaiis,  though 
the  iutroductiou  of  steamers  couuccling  them 
with  the  city  has  drawn  to  Ihem  a  large  num- 
ber of  the  poorer  classes, 

lu  each  section  of  the  city  there  is  an  ascent 
from  the  sea  in  mauy  places  quite  abrupt,  so 
that  there  U  the  best  of  natural  drainage,  and 
the  geaeral  health  is  excellent.  The  climate  is 
in  general  mild  through  the  whole  year,  the 
winter  being  tempered  by  south  winds,  while 
ill  the  sumnter  the  prevailing  winds  are  from 
the  north.  There  is  usually  some  snow,  but 
very  little  ice.  la  the  summer  the  Ihermometer 
Tery  rarely  rises  above  90'.  While  the  spring 
mouths,  April,  Afay,  and  June,  arc  the  most 
favorable  forvisiling  the  city,  it  is  never  out  of 
season.  The  chief  drawback  lo  residence  is 
the  heavy  winds,  nhich  are  hard  for  delicate 
throats  and  luuga  to  l>ear. 

The  houses  were  formerly  almost  euiirely 
franie  houses,  very  poorly  put  together,  which 
burned  like  tinder  wheu  a  contfagration  was 
once  started.  Successive  disasters  of  this  kind 
have  i-eaulted  in  the  use  of  brick  aud  stone  Id  a 
great  degree,  though  much  that  appears  to  be 
brick  is  really  only  stucco. 

2.  I'oHtlcal  JtelatloHg. — Consiantioople 
is  the  very  key  to  the  "Easteru  Question," 
but  aside  from  its  wider  international  impor- 
tance, its  political  InHueuce  is  5,  most  important 
element  in  ita  national  life. 

Jt  is  the  seal  of  all  government  for  the 
empire  (see  Turkey).  Every  local oflicial  from 
Adrianople  to  Bagdad,  from  Trebizond  lo 
Assouan,  feels  the  lutluence  that  hinds  him  to 
the  capital,  and  this  in  more  ways  than  the  more 
reference  to  responsible  chiefs  there.  Delegated 
authority  in  Turkey  is  ftlmoat  unknown.  The 
central  government  keeps  its  eye  not  merely 
upon  the  pashas,  but  on  every  little  village 
mudir;  and  no  one,  from  the  highe 
est,  can  tell  when  he  mav  ■"" 
account  lo  headquarters 
would  be  supposed  waa  left  entirely  lo  Lis  dia- 
cretion.  Hence  If  any  disturliauce  occurs 
among  the  Kurdiah  Mountains,  on  the  Persian 
border,  it  must  be  settled,  not  at  the  capital  of 
the  province  (vilayet),  but  at  Constantinople. 
The  absolute  centralization  of  the  Turkish 
government  in  Constantinople  is  even  almost 
more  marked  than  is  that  of  Russia  in  St. 
Petersburg. 

The  same  thing  is  true  of  the  various  hierar- 
chical iotluencea.  The  Armenian  Patriarch 
rcsidetit  in  Constantinople  Is  subordinate 
spiritually   to  the  Catholicos  at  Etchmiadzine 
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cally  he  is  the  head  of  the  Armenian  nation,  and 
ilie  supreuiacy  of  the  Patriarchate  is  maintained 
in  nincli  the  same  way  as  is  tiiat  of  the  Porte. 
So  with  the  Greeks  and  other  Christian  com- 
mimltlcs. 

So,  again,  Constantinople  as  the  seat  of  the 
f(ireign  embassies  ia  the  centre  for  those  foreign 
intluencea  wiiich  i>ermeate  the  empire  to  a 
degree  almost  inconceivable  to  any  one  not  ac- 
quaiDted  with  the  country.  If  a  diflerence 
arises  between  two  Turkish  Buhjetts  in  Bfoaul 
OQIheTigris,  the  chancL'sure  that  it  will  bet  rietl 
in  Couatautinople,  in  the  presence  of  the  dmg. 
omans  of  the  French  and  EngliHh  embassies. 
If  an  Armenian  Is  imprisoned  in  Erzrooni,  the 
Russian  Ambussailor  has  probably  an  active  in- 
terest in  either  his  detention  or  his  release. 
Some  American  missionaries  in  Syria  bought  a 
piece  of  property.  They  had  to  prove  their  title 
in  the  courts  of  Constantinople  against  the  best 
efforts  of  the  French  Emljassy. 

Thus  Constantinople  is  the  centre  of  the 
polillcal  as  well  ns  the  governmental  interests 
of  the  remiilest  sections  of  the  empire. 

3,  I'oinilatloii. — The  pojtulatlon  of  Coti- 
stanliuoplc  is  variously  estimated  at  from  tJOO,- 
000  to  1.900,000:  of  tht.'se  something  more  than 
one  half  are  Turks.  The  Ainieninns  and  Greeks 
nnmlwr  iwrliaps  80,000  each,  the  Jews  "0,000. 
while  the  remainder  comprise  almost  every  race 
of  Eunipe  and  Western  Asia.  One  very  im- 
portant element  ia  that  of  the  "bekkiara" 
(Imchehirs),  men  who  come  up  from  the  vil- 
lages of  the  interior,  siK'ntl  a  few  years,  and 
then  having  amassed  n  little  money'  return  to 
their  homes.  The  number  of  these  it  Is  impos- 
silile  i<i  estimate  at  alt  accnnilcly.  They  make 
up  by  far  the  majority  of  the  laboring  class, 
the  porters  (hamaU),  boatmen,  caqienters.  and 
even  the  peiiy  titulcsuicn.  They  are  divided 
about  etjmiily'lietween  Turks  und  Armenians, 
though  there  are  some  Greeks. 

In  former  tluies  eacli  race  occupied  a  dis. 
linct  quarter  of  the  city.  Stamhoul  had  its 
Turkish.  Armenian.  Greek,  aud  Jewish  <iuar- 
ters,  while  the  Euro|>euns  were  found  chiefly 
in  Pera.  and  Intermingling  was  almost  un- 
known. Uf  later ^ears  that  has  changed  in  n 
great  degree:  districts  have  encroached  on  each 
other  imtit  in  some  cases  boundaTj'-liuee  have 
been  practically  obliterated. 

In  like  manner  other  distinctions  are  disap- 
pearlujf.  At  one  lime  few  Turks  were  engaged 
in  bu>i]ness.  Almost  every  de|tartmeut  of  trade 
was  in  the  hands  of  Ihe  Anucuians,  Greeks, 
and  Jews,  wliile  Ihe  Turks  were  house  and 
land  owners,  govermncnt  and  military  otliidiils, 
and  hangers-on  to  the  pashas.  Now  tliey  are 
taking  their  share  more  generally  in  business. 
Dreas,  too,  lias  become  more  uniform,  and 
while  the  fet  is  everywhere  the  sign  of  a  sub- 
ject of  the  Sultan,  Ii  is  less  and  less  easy  to  dis- 
tinguish Ihe  different  races.  There  is  a  general 
commingling  of  the  people,  ca<-h  more  acces- 
sible tlian  ever  before  toottiers,  whether  foreign- 

Tlie  languages  are  as  varied  as  the  races. 
The  official  language  ia  Turkish,  the  court 
language  French,  while  Greek,  Ilalian,  Ger- 
man, are  almost  essential  to  any  one  whose  busi- 
ness relations  are  extensive.  Armenian  is  used 
only  among  Armenians,  who,  however,  all  apeak 
Turkish,  while  many  of  them  write  it.  Besides 
these  one  hears  a  perfect  jargon  of  sounds- 
Bulgarian,   Russian,  Arabic,  Persian,  Spanish, 
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etc. — 03  he  passes  tlirough  the  streets  or  stops  in 

4.  JW/«sio»  (forfc.—Tlie  above  statemeuta 
will  readily  explaio  the  importance  that  has 
always  beeo  attuched  to  the  occupation  of  Con- 
Slanllnople  as  a  centre  for  missionary  opera- 
lions,  Tlie  BritisL  and  Foreigu  Bible  Society 
occupied  it  very  early,  but  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  11. 
viBS  the  Urst  missionary  society  to  send  mis- 
sionaries there  (see  articles  Aiuericau  Board  of 
Coiniuissiouers  for  Foreigu  Missions,  and 
Armenia),  and  since  1830  il  has  been  perhaps  the 
most  important  mission  station  of  tbut  Board. 
The  American  Bible  Society  has  also  made  it 
the  headquarters  for  its  Levant  Agency  (q,v.). 
Tlie  Clmrch  Wissiooary  Society  couimeoced  a 
work  designed  especially  for  Motiaramedaus, 
but  witlidrew.  Various  smaller  societies  have 
commenced  worli,  but  have  given  it  up,  largely 
on  account  of  the  difficulties  and  the  great  ex- 
pense involved.  The  societies  now  at  work 
there  are  the  A.  B.  C,  F.  M.,  the  Foreign 
Christian  Missionary  Society  (U.  S.  A.),  the 
Jewish  Missions  of  the  Scotch  Established  and 
Free  cburches,  the  Society  for  the  Propagation 
of  tlic  (iospel  among  the  Jews.  Ihe  London 
Society  for  the  Proinoliou  of  Christiaiiilj- among 
tlie  Jews.  The  American  and  the  Bniish  aud 
Foreign  Bible  Societies  have  agents  there,  the 
AmuriciiQ  Baptist  Publication  Society  supports 
an  Armenian  preacher,  the  Friends  of  England 
have  a  medical  mis^on  among  the  Armenians, 
and  lliere  are  two  English  ladies  who  carry  on 
a  work  among  seamen  and  natives  in  what  is 
known  as  "The  Constantinople  Rest.''  The 
Society  for  the  Propagaliou  of  the  Gospel  Is 
re]>resentud  by  the  rector  of  a  church  built  in 
memorial  of  the  English  who  fell  in  the 
Crimean  War.  Rotiert  College  and  the  Bible 
House  are  independent  of  all  connection  wilh 
mission  societies.  (See  articles  on  the  different 
socle  lies.) 

L  CGNTREa  OP  Work. — The  chief  of  these 
are  :  In)  The  Bible  House ;  (i)  The  Scotch  Mis- 
Eion  House ;  (e)  I^Dbert  College  ;  (d)  The  Ameri- 
can College  for  Girls.  Each  of  tbe  Jewish  so- 
cieties has  its  own  buildings,  but  the  above  are 
the  most  prominent. 

(a)  The  Bible  House  was  erected  through  the 
efforts  of  Uev.  Isaac  G.  Bliss,  D.D.  (see  bio- 
graphical sketch).  It  stands  In  Ihe  centre  of 
the  business  part  of  Stamboul,  and  is  very 
prominent,  botb  for  its  location  and  its  line  ap- 
pearance. It  accommodates  Ihe  oHices  and 
storage-rooms  of  the  American  Bible  Society, 
the  A.  B.  C.  P.  M.,  tbe  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society,  and  priming  and  binding  estab- 
lishments owned  by  Armenians  who  learned 
their  trade  in  America.  There  are  also  a  large 
service -room,  an  apartment  for  missionary  resi- 
dence, a  book-store,  and  stores  for  rental. 

(6)  The  Miuioa  House  of  the  Scotch  Free 
Church,  situated  in  Galala,  includes  two  larger 
schools,  an  orphanage  or  home,  a  dispensary, 
a  missionary  residence,  and  a  hall  for  public 
service. 

(c)  Robert  College,  situated  at  Roumeli  Hissar, 
on  the  Bosphorus,  aboul  six  miles  from  Stam. 
boul,  near  the  towers  built  by  Mohammed  II. 
when  he  captured  Constantinople,  the  site  of  a 
Koman  temple,  and  tbe  point  where  Darius 
crossed  the  Bosphorus  on  his  Scythian  expedi- 
tion, is  a  memorial  to  the  benevolence  of  a  New 
York  merchant,  Christopber  Itobert,  and  the 
energy  and  skill  of  Rev.  Dr.  Cyrus  Hamlin. 
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Established  In  1863  in  the  premises  of  the  5IIs- 
sion  Theological  Seminary  at  Behek,  its  present 
imposing  building  was  erected  in  1869.  Its 
present  (1890)  staff  consists  of  18  professors 
and  instructors,  aud  168  students.  The  whole 
number  of  students  from  the  beginning  is  1,551 
representing  twenty  different  uaiioualiiies.  Its 
students  rejiresenl  almost  every  nationality  rest- 
dent  in  Constantinople. 

Although  not  connected  with  any  society, 
Robert  College  has  exerted  an  incalculable  in- 
fluence for  Christian  life  all  over  tbe  empire. 
Among  its  graduates  are  many  of  tlie  most 
prominent  men  in  Bulgaria,  and  it  is  perhaps 
not  too  much  to  say  that  that  nation  I'eally 
owes  its  existence  to  the  influence  exerted  by 
President  George  Washburn  aud  his  associates. 

The  College  is  under  the  direcllon  of  a  Board 
of  Trustees  resident  in  New  York  City, 

((i)  77ie  American  College  for  OtrU,  on  the 
heights  of  Scutari,  originated  in  1873  In  the 
Home  School  started  in  n  modest  way  by  Miss 
Julia  Rapelye,  in  Stamboul,  At  present  it  oc- 
cupies two  large  fine  buildings,  with  spacious 
grounds,  and  has  16  professors  and  instructors, 
aud  103  scholars,  of  seven  different  nationalities. 
The  graduates  are  taking  an  increasingly  promi- 
nent part  in  the  social  life  of  their  communities, 
and  are  doing  much  to  effect  a  marked  change 
for  the  better. 

These,  however,  are  only  the  more  promi- 
nent points  of  missionary  interest.  There  are 
many  other  scarcely  less  important  preaching 
places  and  schools  connected  witb  the  same 
or  different  societies. 

a.  Departments  of  Wohk. — [a)  Evangel- 
istic ;  (i)  Educational :  (c)  Publishing  ;  {d)  Book 
distribution  :  («)  Superinieudeuce;  (/)  Political. 

(a)  EvangeliHic, — There  are  not  less  than  18 

filaces  where  there  is  public  preachiug  in  native 
an  gu  ages  every  Sabbath,  and  in  mauythei'eara 
two  or  three  services.  In  connection  with  several 
there  is  a  Sabbath-school,  and  there  are  also 
weekly  evening  meetings.  The  larger  cumber 
of  attendants  are  Armenians,  but  there  are  many 
Greeks  and  Jews,  aud  uol  a  few  Moslems. 
There  are  also  a  number  of  preaching  services 
in  English.  The  languages  are  cbienyArme- 
nian,  Turkish,  Greek,  aud  Spanish,  There  is 
also  a  large  amount  of  direct  pastoral  work 
done,  both  among  the  natives  or  the  city  and 
the  "  bekkiara"  (see  above).  This  last  work 
has  been  especially  productive  of  good  results. 

(ft)  Educational  work  has  been  extended  wide- 
ly In  Constantinople  by  all  the  different  socie- 
ties. Each  community  has  Its  local  schools, 
generally  managed  by  themselves,  with  perhaps 
some  help  from  the  missions.  Then  there  are 
the  two  colleges  mentioned  above,  and  the  large 
schools  for  Jewish  children  in  Galala,  Hass- 
keuy,  and  Ortakeuy.  Tbe  grade  of  instruc- 
tion is.  as  a  rule,  of  (be  highest. 

{c)  PublUhing  is  carried  on  very  extensively 
both  hjf  the  Bible  societies  and  the  A,  B.  C.  P. 
M,  Printing  and  binding  that  it  was  formerly 
thought  must  bedoue  in  England  or  America  is 
now  done  equally  well  in  Constantinople,  and 
it  is  possible  to  fluii  almost  as  complete  sets  of 
editions  of  the  Scriptures  there  as  In  London  or 
New  York.  The  mission  publications  include  re- 
ligious books,  school  text-books,  and  periodicals. 
There  are  weeklies  and  monthlies  in  Armenian, 
Turkish,  (In  the  Armenian  character,  and  also  In 
the  Greek  character— (see  Caramanliia),and  Bu'_. 
garian.   The  monthlies  are  illustratea  child's  pa- 
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pets.  The  gcKxl  accomplished  by  them  is  im- 
meiisurable,  reaching  as  they  do  the  remotest 
parts  of  the  empire. 

(rfl  Book  Dislribalion. — Colportage  is  carried 
on  extensiveljf  by  the  two  Bible  societies.  The 
men  are  native  Anueninus.  Greeks,  etc.,  ami 
they  find  their  way  iuio  every  quarter  of  the 
city,  and  reach  many  who  never  attend  services. 
The  government  has  frequently  tried  (o  slop 
their  work,  but  bns  alway  failed,  and  they  keep 
ou,  tjudiog  increasing  success. 

(e)  Superintendeaee. — ConstaDliuople  as  the 
centre  of  the  empire  isalso  the  centre  of  mission 
work.  The  wide  extent  especially  of  the  work 
of  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  Jl.  necessitates  a  grait  de- 
gree  of  organization  and  superintendence.  This 
u  located  chlelly  in  tije  Treasurer's  rooms  at  the 
Bible  House,  and  there  can  lie  le.irned  the  par- 
ticulars of  work  all  over  the  empire.  Much  of 
the  business  of  the  Persian  and  byrian  missions 
of  thu  Presbyterian  Board  North  also  comes 

(/)  iWidrni  work  is  aphase  of  missionary  life 
in  Constantinople  of  no  small  difficulty,  but  of 
great  importance.  The  missionaries  them- 
selves often  have  cases  affecting  llieir  rights  as 
citizens  which  must  be  carried  to  tbe  embassy; 
and  there  are  innumerable  instances  when  their 
kind  offices  are  sought  in  behalf  of  people  who 
have  been  tor  one  cause  or  another  imprisoned 
or  persecuted  in  every  part  of  the  empire.  This 
work  requires  time,  tact,  patience,  and  an  in- 
timate knowledge  of  the  country  and  its  people, 
their  laws  and  eusloms. 

While  there  is  much  valuable  missionary  work 
done  in  Constantinople,  its  chief  importance 
after  all  is  as  a  strategic  point.  To  withdraw  or 
even  weaken  the  force  there  would  be  to  court 
disaster  in  the  whole  empire.  If  Constantinople 
can  be  held,  the  Levant  must  be  conquered. 

Cnnitltucion,  a  town  of  Chili,  South 
America,  near  the  coast,  300  miles  south  of  Val- 
paraiso, connected  with  Santiajto  by  railroad, 

-Mission  station  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
North ;  1  missionary  and  wife,  1  native  pastor. 
It  is  worked  as  an  out-statlon  of  Valparaiso, 

Conrs,  a  town  on  the  west  coast  of  Trini- 
dad, West  Indies,  North  of  San  Fernando. 
Jlission  station  of  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society; 
3  missionaries,  13  native  helpers.  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Canada;  1  missionary. 

Coonoor,  a  town  of  Madra^i  S  urh  India 
6,000  feet  above  the  sea ;  at  the  hea  I     f  tho 

Iirintipal  mountain  pass  from  tht  [ilams  V 
oveiy  town  and  goo<l  sanitarium  Chmatecool, 
etiuable,  averaging  SS'  F,  Populati>n  4  778, 
Pariah  Hindus,  Europeans.  Mksion  st  ition  of 
the  Reformed  (Dutcli)  Church  USA  1  mis- 
sionary, %  schiwls,  102  scholars  73  churcli- 
memtiers:  Wesleyan  Methodist  Missionary  Soci- 
ety ;  9  cburch-raembcrs. 

Copay,  a  station  of  the  C  M  8  on  the 
northern  coast  of  Ceylon,  Bast  In  iies  with  an 
organized  church,  and  a  teachers  semmary 
(established  in  1847).     Included  under  Jaffn  i 

Coplnpo,  a  town  on  the  coavt  jf  Chili, 
South  America,  south  of  Chanard  an!  400 
miles  north  of  Valparaiso  connected  with 
Santiago  by  railroad.  Mis«ion  stali  n  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  North  1  mif-sionary  and 
wife,  6  out-stations. 

Copperamann,  a  town  in  the  interior  of 


Souih  Aiislndia.  In  1866  Iho  Monivian  Breth- 
ren ostabltshetl  a  station  here  among  the  entirely 
savage  tribes  roaming  about  in  that  region. 
But  m  1872  it  was  ^ven  up,  partly  on  account 
of  Ilie  terrible  scarcitv  of  water,  pailly  on  ac- 
count of  tbe  utter  dctcncelessness  of  the  [ilace. 
In  1878,  however.  Bavarian  Luihcnins  nv^-cti- 
pied   the  station,  and   they  have  baptized   56 

Citptic  Terstnii.  Tlie  Coinic.  which  lie- 
loBj|s  to  the  Uaiuitic  group  of  the  lanfjuagcs  of 
Africa,  was  once  the  vernacular  tongue  of 
ICgypt,  but  ft  was  superseded  by  llie  Greek, 
moi'c  especially  by  the  Arabic,  and  Isnow  only 
cultivated  by  biblical  scholars  and  a  very  few  of 
the  Coplic  priests.  There  are  thn?e  principal 
dialects  in  Cotitic,  viz..  the  Memphitk.  Saliuiie, 
and  Biie/imuric,  The  Slcmphitlc,  spoken  in  llie 
neighborhood  of  Itlempliis,  is  the  least  pure  of  the 
three ;  the  Sahidic  or  Thebaic,  spoken  in  Upper 
Egypt,  is  more  purely  Egvptian ;  whereas  tho 
Bashmiiric,  spoken  in  Bnslimur,  a  pnivincc  of 
the  Delta,  diners  from  tho  others  chielly  by  cer- 
tain changes  in  tho  vowels  and  in  some  oi  the 


llie  Coplic  Old  Testament  was  made  from 
the  Septuagint,  and  in  all  probability  during  the 
course  of  the  second  or  third  centurj-.  The 
New  Testament  was  drawn  immediately  from 
the  original  Ureek.  No  complete  edition  of  the 
Ohl  Testament  lias  yet  been  published.  The 
Pentateuch  was  published  by  l)avi<l  Wilkins, 
(London,  1731),  by  Pallet  (Paris,  1854),  and  by 
Lagiirde  (Leipsic  1867);  thoPaalmsiCoptfc  and 
Anibic)  bv  the  Propaganda  Society  (Home, 
1744).  and  by  Ideler  (Berlin,  1837);  critical 
editions  liy  M.  G,  SchwartzefLeijisIc,  1B43),  and 
Lagarde  (18751:  fragments  oi  Isaiah  and  Jere- 
mhih  by  Mlugarelfi  (Bologne,  178r)i,  Mflnter 
(Itome,  17861.  and  Engclbrecht  (Copenhagen, 
18111.  Proverbs  ma  [uiblislied  liy  Bounant 
<in  SeeiieUtUtrumtix  rHlg.,  Paris,  in.,  1883, 129 
teq.  I.  II.  Tatlam  published  the  Pnipliots  with  a 
Latin  translation  (Oxford,  18^6-185;i),  and  Job 
with  an  EnglUh  tnmslation  (London,  1846). 

Tlie  Hew  Testament  was  i)ubIiBlied  by 
Daiid  WIlklUK  (O.iford.  1716);  the  Gospels  by 
8chwartze(3vo!a.,Leinsic,  1846-47);  the  Acts  of 
Ihe  Apostles,  and  tbe  Epistles,  by  P.  Bi^tticbcr, 
alias  Lagardo  (Halle,  1852).  'llie  Society  for 
Promoting  Christian  Knowledge  publlHticd  the 
New  Testament  in  Coptic  and  Arabic.  (2  vols., 
1847-53),  the  text  lianng  been  revised  by  Liciler. 
Of  late  A.  CiaKca  conimentml  the  publjcaticm  of 
Saerornm  bSUiorum  Frngme/ttii  Vopto-Suhidica 
-'-■-' 'maei  et  tiitmtlibvM  Sacra  (Jon- 
iptiganda  Fide,  edila.    Vol.  I. 
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COQUIMBO  S: 

ot  ChjiJiaril       Substatioo  of  south  AiiiencaJ. 
Missiouarv  Society 

Ctirapal,  a  Breklum  mission  station  in 
Ji!j'l>iir,  PRsidency  of  iladras  Bnti'ih  India 
fmiuiltd  m  I8S4  See  Breklum  Mi'^iouity 
Society, 

Cnrdoha,  e.  town  of  the  Argentine  Repub- 
lic. South  America.  Formerly  lue  ecclesiastical 
metropolis  of  South  America,  il  still  retains  that 
cliunictor,  and  the  clergy  and  their  connections 
fonn  the  most  influeutfil  part  of  llie  city.  Its 
trade  is  tcit  impoilant.  Population,  '.iS.SaS. 
Mission  station  of  South  American  BlUsiouary 
Society;  1  missionary. 

Corea :  sec  Korea. 

Corni,  the  largest  of  the  Ionian  Islands, 
in  the  Adriatic,  off  ihe  coast  of  Greece.  Area, 
431  siuare  miles;  [mpulation,  108,109.  There 
Is  ao  special  missionary  work,  but  there  ia  a 
depot  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Biil)le  Society. 
<See  Greece. ) 

€arIs«o,  an  Island  on  the  west  coast  of 
Africa,  55  miles  north  of  the  equator,  and  20 
miles  from  (he  maiulaud,  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Gaboon  lliver.  It  is  under  Spanish  rule. 
Mission  station  of  the  Pi-esbylerlaa  Church 
North,  v.  B.  A.  (1850).  A  native  ordained 
preacher  is  in  charge.  Attendance  on  services 
about  90,   with   twice   that   number  at    com- 

Corylfba,  a  town  of  Southeast  Brazil, 
South  America,  near  the  coast,  about  500  miles 
southwest  of  Uio  de  Janeiro.  Chief  town  of 
the  Province  of  Parana.  Slission  station  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  North;  1  missionary 
and  wife,  2  native  helpers. 

CoMliuIriaciilc,acity  of  4, 000  inhabitants, 
in  New  Mexico,  in  the  foothills  of  the  Sierra 
Madre  Mountains.  75  miles  west  of  Chihuahua. 
800  miles  south  of  the  Rio  Grande.  Climate 
temperate,  ranging  from  15"  to  100°.  Popula- 
tion of  the  district  120,000,  mostly  Indians  and 
Spaniards.  Language,  Spanish,  except  among 
the  Tai'abumare  Indians  in  the  mountains. 
Religion,  Roman  Catholic.  Mission  station 
A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  (1888);  1  missionary  and  wife,  1 
native  teacher,  30  coramuuicauts,  40  Sabbath- 
scholars. 

Costa  Rica,  arepubllc  of  Central  America. 
Area,  32,000  square  miles.  Population,  205,- 
730,  chieliy  mestizoes,  negroes,  and  Indians. 
Language.  Spauisli.  Religion,  Roman  Catholic, 
bni  not  bigoted.  Capital,  San  Jose,  in  a  beau- 
tiful valley  in  the  central  part  of  Costa  Rica. 
Funta  Arenas  is  the  port  ot  San  JosS,  situated 
on  the  Gulf  of  Nicoya.  the  best  harbor  and 
only  port  of  entry  on  the  PaciHc  coast.  The 
main  range  of  the  Andes,  entering  Costa  Rica 
from  the  southeast,  traverses itseuiire territory, 
widening  towards  Ihe  northwest,  and  formine 
a  labiu  land,  on  which  are  situated  the  principal 
towns  and  centres  of  population.  The  rivers 
■  ot  Costa  Rica,  although  numerous,  are  of  in- 
consiilei-able  size,  the  San  Juan,  whichservesas 
a  boundary  between  it  and  Nicaragua,  beinc 
the  only  one  navigable  for  steamers.  It 
has  no  lakes  of  any  great  imporiance.  but 
numerous  small  ones  at  the  foot  of  the  nioun- 
tftin  ranges.  Costa  Rica  is  of  volcanic  origin, 
and  therefore  subiect  to  frequent  earthquakes. 
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The  soil  is  very  productive,  and,  though 
Ics  rich  in  minerals  than  some  of  the  neighbor- 
ing countries,  it  contains  some  rich  gold-mines. 
Ihe  Uimate  is  mild  and  delightful  in  the  up- 
lands hot  on  the  plains,  but  everywhere  health- 
ful except  along  the  lagoons  on  the  western 

Costa  Rica  has  been  a  republic  since  1821, 
and  is  governed  under  a  constitution  promul- 

Saled  1850,  but  modified  frequently  since  that 
ate.  The  President  holdsofticeforfouryears. 
The  members  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  are 
also  elected  tor  a  term  of  four  yeara,  lialf  of 
them,  retiring  every  two  years.  Instruction 
Is  given  in  primary  schools,  of  which  there 
were  301  in  1888  with  12,783  pupils.  Commerce 
is  carried  ou  with  the  Uuilea  Kingdom,  the 
United  States,  and  Germany.  The  exports  are 
chiefly  coffee,  bananas,  and  hides.  Railroads 
are  being  built,  300  miles  have  already  been 
opened,  and  UOOmilesof  telegraph  are  in  opera- 
lion.  No  mission  work  is  carried  on  in  the 
republic. 

CoiHgirl,  a  town  in  the  district  of  Nila- 
giri.  Presidency  of  Madras,  British  India.  A 
station  of  the  Basle  Missionary  Society,  with 
143  members. 

CotiChi  (Kotchi),  a  seaport  on  the  Malabar 
Coast,  Madras.  India.  Population,  14,000.  It 
was  formerly  a  Portuguese,  then  a  Dutch  fort- 
ress, and  was  often  visited  by  missionaries  to 
5 reach  to  the  natives,  and  for  the  sake  of  the 
ews  living  there.  It  is  now  a  C.  M.  S.  branch 

Colla,  a  town  5  miles  southeast    of  Co- 


since  1822.  It  has  good  educational  institutions. 
Within  a  radius  of  tea  miles  from  Cotta  tliere 
are  twelve  or  flfieen  markets  where  the  Gospel 
is  regularly  preached.  Including  the  Sinha^ 
lese  work  in  Colombo,  the  statistics  are:  3  native 
pastors,  869  comniunicauls,  66  schools,  3,909 
scholars. 

Cottai'sm,  the  capital  of  Travancore, 
Madras;  South  India.  Station  of  the  C.  M.  S. 
(1817),  with  a  college,  881  students,  a  theologi- 
cal seminarv,  a  printing  establishment,  and 
6,000  Christmas.  It  is  in  charge  of  3  missiona- 
ries, and  Is  a  centre  for  the  work  in  the  Alwaye 
Itinerancv.  which  covers  an  area  of  1 ,  850  square 
miles,  with  a  ponulatioa  ot  600,000.  In  the 
Cottayain  Council  there  are  6  iiastorates  of  the 
native  church. 

Coultarl,  James,  a  mi.ssionary  of  the 
English  Baptist  Missionary  Society.  Educated 
at  Bristol,  England.  Sent  out  to  Jamaica  Feb- 
niary  7th.  1817.  Soon  after  his  arrival  at 
Kingston,  on  account  of  the  failure  in  health  of 
Mr.  Compere,  whom  he  had  come  to  assist,  he 
assumed  all  the  duties  of  the  station.  Both  he 
and  his  wife  were  soon  prostrated  by  fever  and 
Mrs.  Coultart  died.  After  spending  several 
months  in  England  he  returned  to  Kingston,  and 
at  once  commenced  the  erection  of  a  chapel  to 
aecominodal*  3,000  i)ersons.  Already  withia 
13  moutlis  some  300  liad  been  admitted  to  the 
church.  The  chapel  was  opened  in  1822.  over 
2.500  jiersons  assembling  toattend  the  exercises. 
In  March  1.600  commiioiciiuts  partook  of  the 
Lord's  Supjjer.  and  his  congregation  now  num- 
bered 3.700  persons.     In  183a  some  hundffi 
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were  adiled.  Obtiiiaiug  peniiisBiou  to  hold  ser- 
vice by  cnndklighi,  heliiid  iuidienoes  of  3,000, 
nnd  in  182S  Ibi^re  tvere  2,iJ00  coiimiimiciint);.  A 
day-school  wus  counccted  with  tiie  mission, 
whose  examiniitions  were  attended  by  tbe  more 
respectable  classes;  aud  wheu  nu  aii.vilinry 
to  this  iDSlitiuloD  was  formed,  tlie  exei-dsca 
were  altcDded  by  magistrates  and  nieml>ers  of 
theAs^mbly.  A  Siiuday-sciiool  containing  20O 
diildren  was  also  connected  with  the  church. 
After  14  yenrs  of  uiost  faithful  and  successful 
service  he  returned  to  England  on  account  of 
failing  heal  lb. 
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(Specimtii  verse.     John  3  :  16.) 

HP'  E-vvdSi,  <A:V'  qdv-^i^Lq-  vb  pf 
o-f'-a-inc",  Lb  Pf  <y  h,PH  alo^a^. 

(Soman.) 

Weya  Muaeto  a  ispeeche  satetiipnn  U5lic^.li3 

tnakew  00  pauko-Koofisana,  pilio  una   tapwAto- 

wayitcbe  numowcya  oo  ga  nisse'viinatlsscty,  malia 

op  ga  oyaty  kateka  pimatissewim 


Williams  College  for  a  lime,  but  graduated  ;.. 
Washington  College,  Pa.,  1833.  Spent  two 
years  in  Western  Tbeoloeical  Seminniy,  Alle- 
'ghany.  Pa.,  and  finished  liis  theological  course 
at  Auburn,  N.  Y.;  was  ortlaiued  by  the  Pres- 
bytery of  Cavuga  1836,  and  sailed  the  same  year 
for  India  under  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  Having 
labored  for  seven  years  in  the  Madura  Mission, 
his  health  failed  beyond  the  hope  of  recovery  In 
Ihnt  climate,  and  be  returned  to  his  native  liind. 
His  health  being  partially  restored  by  a  resi- 
dence on  a  farm  for  two  years,  he  eoinnienced 
preaching  in  1848,  and  continued  in  the  pastoral 
work  till  his  death,  iu  Iowa,  of  typhoid  fever, 
September  3Ist,  1859. 

Crnnmer,  a  South  American  mission  station 
on  Keppel  Island,  one  of  iLe  Falliland  Islands, 
which  has  educated  and  sent  forth  native 
missionaries  to  Fire  Island.  Oec-iipied  1855; 
1  catechist,  1  farm  bailiff.  An  industrial  farm. 
a  school  and  a  worksliop  are  condiicted,  and 
the  natives  of  Terra  del  Fiiego  are  instructed  in 
Christian  doctrine,  and  trained  to  work. 

Crec  Version.— The  Cree  language,  which 
belongs  to  the  Algonquin  branch  of  American 
languages,  is  spoken  by  an  Indian  tribe  which 
inhabits  all.  or  nearly  all.  the  region  watered  by 
the  numerous  rivers  which  discharge  tbemselves 
iiiio  Hudson  Bay.  In  Canada  and  in  the  coun- 
try on  tlie  river  Si.  Lawrence  they  are  more  nu. 
merous  than  any  other  mce  of  Indians:  yet  in 
many  districts  lliey  are  so  intermingled  with 
other  tribes  that  it  is  difficult  to  form  a  cor- 
rect estimate  of  their  numbers.  There  are  two 
dialects  of  the  Cree— the  Eastern  and  Western. 

1.  TSeSMfern.— This  dialect  is  used  by  the 
Cree  Indians  of  Hudson's  Bay  Territory.  For 
them  the  Rev.  W.  Mason,  of  the  Church  Mis- 
sionary Society,  translated  the  entire  Bible, 
which  was  published  in  syllabic  characters  by 
the  British  aud  Foreign  Bible  Society  at  Lon- 
don, between  18.^61.  A  New  Testament,  trans- 
lated by  Bishop  John  Horden  of  Moosonee, 
was  also  published  In  18TS. 

3.  The  Ife^fern.— This  dialect  is  used  by  the 
Indians  in  Rupert's  Land.  In  this  Western  or 
Red  River  Cree  dialect  the  Gospels  of  Mark 
and  John  were  printed  in  1833  by  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  In  1876  the  Psalms 
and  the  gi'eater  part  of  the  New  Testament, 
translatea  by  the  Rev.  H.  Budd,  who  was  aided 
Inr  Archdeacon  Hunter,  both  of  tbe  Church 
Missionary  Society,  were  published  in  Roman 
characters.  Altogether,  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society  disposed  of  38,5ft0  portions  of 
the  Scriptures,  in  whole  or  in  parts,  up  lo  March 
Slat,  1889. 


Creek  Tnivii,  a  town  of  Old  Calabar, 
near  the  Guinea  coast,  Africa,  on  the  Cross 
River,  60  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  100  miles 
from  Feruaudo  Po.  Climate  tropical,  ther- 
mometer ranging  from  80"  to  130'  Fahr.,  hav- 
ing rainy  and  dry  seasons.  Population  com- 
Sosed  cbietly  of  negroes.  Religion,  Feticbism. 
ocial  condition  very  depraved,  most  of  the 
Kople  being  in  a  slate  of  serfdom,  differing, 
iwever,  from  tbe  former  slavery  and  thai  of 
the  West  Indies.  Station  of  tbe  Africa  Mis- 
sion .Uuited  Presbyterian  Church;  occupied  in 
1844:  1  missionary  and  nlfe.2  female  mission- 
aries, 6  out -stations,  2  organized  churches.  174 
communicants  (18  added  in  1888),  6  preaching 
places  with  an  average  attendance  of  600,  1  or- 
dained preacher,  3  otlier  helpers.  6  Sabbath- 
schools,  500  scholars,  3  theological  students.  140 
day-school  scholars  of  both  sexes,  5  teachers. 

Creole, — All  people  born  in  or  near  the 
Tropics,  of  European  ancestors.  They  are 
generally  above  tlie  orditiary  height,  bnt  not 
proportion  a  lei  y  robust.  The  Creoles  are  dis- 
tinguished for  the  freedom  and  suppleness  of 
their  joints,  which  enable  them  to  move  with 
great  ease,  agility,  and  grace.  From  the  same 
cause  they  excel  in  penmunsliip,  and  in  every- 
thing reiiuiring  He.iibility  of  movement.  The 
women  are  generally  very  l)eaiiliful,  and  of 
tine  figure.  The  Creole  negroes  present  a 
marked  distinction  from  those  imported  from 
Africa,  being  mucb  more  slender,  agile,  and 

f graceful,  though  not  less  strong  or  capable  of 
abor,  witli  (luieker  percept  ions  and  more  vola- 
tile dispositions.  The  dialects  which  have 
sprung  up  in  America,  formed  by  the  corrup- 
tion of  Snanish,  French,  and  Encilsli,  are  gen- 
erally called  Creole  dialects.  {See  Mauritius.) 
Tbe  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  works 
among  the  3.50,IXK)  Creoles  of  Mauritius.  Scrip- 
tures. St.  JIattbew  and  St.  Slark.  in  Mauriliiis 


latioii  of  the  New  Testament  ii i,  -  „- 

was  published  at  Copenhagen  by  tlie  order  of 
tbe  Danish  Government  in  1781.     Anotlicr  edi- 


al  Copenhagen  in  1818.  A  tninslation  of  the 
Gospel  of  Mark,  made  by  Dutch  mis.aionaries, 
was  published  in  1868  with  the  aid  of  the 
American  Bible  Society. 
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(Specimen,  verse.    Jobu  3  ;  16.) 

Waut  BOO  Godt  ka  hab  die  Weereld  lief,  dat 

hem  ka  giev  sie  e«Qig  gebooreii  Soou,'  dal 

Bellie  almael  die  glooT  oa  hem,  no  sal  kotn 

verlooreD,  maer  sal  hab  dla  eewig  Levei). 

Crele,  or  Candia,  an  islnnil  in  ihe  Medi- 
terranean Sea,  belonging  to  Turkey,  It  is  very 
irrejrniitr  in  form,  about  160  miles  long,  and 
varying  in  breadth  from  6  lo  Sa  miles,  it  has 
siiliered  uU  the  vicissitudes  tltat  have  charac- 
terized ilic  political  history  of  the  Eastern  Medi- 
terranean, being  the  prey  of  each  of  tbo  suc- 
ceeding coixiuering  nations.  The  pO|iiilat!on 
numbers  about  200,000,  of  whom  only  70,000 
are  Turks,  llie  remainder  being  Greeks.  Crete 
has  for  uiituy  years  tieeu  a  hotbed  of  insurrec- 
tion against  the  Turkish  Government,  the 
Qreelts,  both  of  tlie  island  and  of  Greece,  seek- 
ing  by  every  means  to  secure  its  being  joined 
to  the  Greek  kingdom.  There  is  no  mission 
work  in  Crele,  Ihougb  colporteurs  of  tbe  Brit- 
ish and  Foreign  Bible  Society  visit  the  island. 

Crimeo-Turkl.— The  same  as  Krim.  A 
rude  dialect  of  the  Nogai-Turkish  language, 
as  spoken  in  the  neigbborbood  of  the  Crimea, 
in  Russia,  by  the  Karaite  Jews  and  Tartars. 
The  only  Scriptures  published  are  the  Book  of 
Genesis,  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society. 

Croatia,  a  province  of  tbe  Austro-Hunga- 
rian  monarchy,  forminc  with  Siavonia  a  king- 
dom united  witii  that  of  Hungarv.  Area,  5,230 
square  miles.  Surface  billy  rather  than  moun- 
tainous: well  drained  and  watered.  Climate 
varies  in  different  parts,  along  tbe  Adriatic  be- 
ing dmilar  to  that  ot  Italy,  and  producing  the 
olive  and  vine;  but  in  tbe  elevatwl  regions  the 
snow  is  fre<iuent  and  lasting.  Soil  generally 
fertile,  mineral  products  of  little  account. 
Popuhition,  757,477,  chiefly  Croats,  with  a  few 
Germans,  Magyars,  and  Jews.  Iteligion,  Roman 
and  Greek  Coolie  Education  almost  wholly 
neglected.    Capital,  Agram. 

The  only  mis,-donftiy  work  is  that  done  by  the 
colporteurs  of  the  Bntish  and  Foreign  Bible  So- 
ciety, who  during  1839  sold  over4,O00  copies  of 
the  Scriptures. 

Croatian  Version.— The  Croatian,  which 
belongs  to  the  Slavonic  branch  of  the  Aryan  Ino- 
guagc-faml]y,is,like  the  Servian,apoken  through- 
out Servia,  Bosnia.  Herzegovina,  Montenegro, 
Croatia,  Siavonia,  Dalmatia,  etc.  The  diffei'ence 
between  the  Servian  and  Croatian  Is  In  the  wilt- 
ten  cliaracter.  The  former  use  a  modifled  Cyril- 
iiancharacter,  while  the  Croats  use  the  Roman 
character.  The  first  translation  Into  Croatian  or 
Dalnmto-Serviau  on  record  is  a  version  of  the 
Gosiiuis  made  by  ]}iindulovitch  and  published  at 
Venice  hi  1618.  The  entire  Bible  by  the  Jesuit 
Bartholomew  Caasio,  made  la  1640,  was  never 
printwl,  and  the  vevsiou  made  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  priest  Stephen  Rosa  was  rejected  by 
the  pope  in  1754.  In  1832  the  Franciscan  monk 
and  professor,  Kalanesick,  completed  a  version 
from  the  Vulgate,  which  was  printed  in  Roman 
letters,  and  adopted  at  once  by  the  Roman 
Catholics  of  Dalmatia  and  Croatia.  When  tbe 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  commenced 
its  operations  among  tbe  Croatians,  Mr.  Kar- 
add?  was  engaged  to  prepare  an  entirely  new 
translation,  which  was  completed  by  Mr,  Danl- 
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cig,  and  published  in  1868  at  Vienna  and  Posth. 
In  1876  the  above  Bible  Society  resolved  to 
adopt  the  Croat  version  in  the  spelling  now 
commonly  employed.  Dr.  Suiek,  secretary  of 
the  South  Slavic  academy  at  Asram,  was  en- 
gaged In  removing  the  Servian  idioms  and  pro- 
vincialisms which  created  a  prejudice  agaiusl 
the  version  in  the  minds  of  the  Croats,  while 
Prof,  Jlicklovich  helped  to  prepare  the  revised 
text,  of  which  the  New  Testament  was  published 
at  Vienna  in  1818.  A  revised  edition  of  the  New 
Testament  and  Psalms  by  Dr.  Julek,  consisting 
of  10,000  copies,  was  published  in  1877,  and  a 
second  edition  In  18B8,  Up  to  March  31st,  1889, 
the  British  Bible  Society  disposed  of  88,035  por- 
tions of  the  Scriptures,  m  parts  or  as  a  whole. 
{Specimen  teJ'ee.  John  3  :  16.) 
Jer  Bogu  tako  omilje  svijet  da  ja  i  elnri 
Bvojega  jedinorodnoga  dao,  d»  ni  jedan  kcjl 
ga  vjenijo  ne  pogine,  aego  da  ima  zivot  vjecni. 

Croats, — To  the  Servian  branch  of  tbe  Sla- 
vic race  belong  also  the  Croats,  who  inhabit 
Dalmatia,  Siavonia,  Croatia,  and  the  western 
part  of  Bosnia.  The  linguistic  differences  be- 
tween the  Servians  and  the  Croats  are  Insignifi- 
cant: their  chief  distinction  lies  in  their  religions 
confession  and  in  their  alphabets.  The  Servians 
belong  to  the  Eastern  or  orthodox  branch  of 
fne  Cnristiaii  Church,  while  the  Croats  are  al- 
most all  Catholics,  and  use  tbe  l>atio  alphabet 
in  their  literature.  This  distinction  has  led  to  a 
great  deal  of  coolness  and  even  hatred  between 
the  two  nations. 

The  Croats  appeared  on  the  Balkan  Peninsula 
almost  simultaneously  with  tbe  Servians,  and 
like  tbem  they  received  Christianity  first  from 
Rome  and  then,  in  the  second  half  of  the  ninth 
century,  from  Byzantium;  but,  unlike  the  Ser- 
vians, they  soon  fell  under  the  dominion  of  the 
Romish  Church  and  accepted  Catbolidsra. 
Politically  tbe  Croats  remained  independent  till 
1102  A,D.,  when  they  united  themselves  to 
Hungary  and  shared  in  the  vicissitudes  of 
Hunganan  history.  This  union  was  a  free  and 
spontaneous  union  on  the  part  of  the  Croats, 
and  the  Hungarian  kings  were  styled  kings  of 
Croatia,  Dalmatia,  and  Siavonia.  The  Croatians 
had  a  constitution  of  their  own,  and  the  country 
was  ruled  over  by  royal  commMoners  or  bans. 
But  in  the  present  century  the  claims  of  the 
Hungarians  to  domineer  over  the  Croats  led  to 
dls.seuslons  between  the  two  nationalities,  and 
to  the  bloody  confiicts  in  1848-50,  since  when 
the  relations  between  them  have  been  strained. 
The  Dalmatian  Croats,  especially  in  the  little  re- 

Eublic  of  Duhrovnlk  or  Ragusa,  attained  In  tbe 
itter  part  of  the  15th,  the  16tb,  and  17tb  cen- 
turies a  great  literary  development.  A  great 
number  of  writers,  especially  poets,  flourished  in 
Dubrovnlk,  who  were  educated  and  trained  un- 
der the  influence  of  the  Italian  Renaissance,  and 
who  produced  some  very  Important  poetical 
works;  while  here  were  also  born  some  other 
men  who  have  gained  a  world-wide  reputation, 
Bs  the  archsBulogist  Banduri.  the  mathemati- 
cians Boshcovitch,  Ghetaldltch,  etc. 

Crown  Colonr,  a  term  used  by  the  Brit- 
ish Government  to  denote  those  colonies,  de- 
pendencies, protectorate,  and  spheres  of  in- 
fluence where  the  Colonial  Ofiice  in  London 
possesses  the  control  of  both  legislation  and  ad- 
ministration, orof  admiQiatration.ihelegislatiuB 
Hosted  :;yC-.0(.5t^' 
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being  fn  the  hands  of  reprcaenl alive  hodies. 
Tliese  colonies  vary  very  much  in  general  form 
ot  goveranieut,  having  sometimes  two  legiala- 
live  bodies  elected  by  tlie  people,  sometimes  a 
council  partly  elected  by  the  people,  partly  nom- 
inated by  the  crowu,  sometimes  a  simple  mill- 
taiT  governor,  but  in  nil  the  fundameutal  priu- 
ciple  is  that  of  adininistmtive  direction  from 
ilnglaud. 

Cuddalore,  a  town  of  South  Arcot, 
Madras,  India,  116  miles  south -south-west 
of  Madras.  16  miles  south  of  Fuodicherri. 
It  is  one  of  the  largest  Wwus  of  Soulb  India. 
Climate  moderately  healthy.  Popiilaiioi),  43,- 
5<I3,  Hindus,  Moslems,  and  Olirisiians.  Slissiou 
station  of  the  S.  P.  G.  since  1833;  1  missionary 
(native),  8  schools.  159  scholara.  A  Halle  sta- 
iiuii  was  founded  here  as  early  as  1738.  A 
Leipzig  siaiiou  was  established  in  1858  and  has 
filO  members. 

Ciiddapali  (Kiidapn'),  a  town  of  Madras, 
India,  161  mites  by  mil  from  Madras  city. 
Climate  one  of  the  bottest  in  the  district, 
unhealthy,  malarious;  mean  temperature  in 
summer '9T°  F.  The  town  is  badly  built  and 
squalid  in  appearance.  Population,  18,983,  Hiu- 
dus.  Moslems,  and  Christiana.  Mission  station 
of  the  London  Misdomiry  Society;  3  luis^ion- 
«ries  and  wives,  103  out -slat  ions,  295  cburcb- 
members,  33  schools,  560  scholars. 
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Cumberland  Presbyterian  Clinreli. 

Boa  I'd  of  Foreign  Jlissions.  Headquarters, 
Nashville,  Tennessee,  U.S.A. — In  the  year  1818 
llie  Cumlieilaud  Presbyterian  Church sentevan- 
gellsts  anioug  the  Chickasaw  Indians.  This  ef- 
fort I'esulicii  in  the  establish ineut,  iu  1820.  of 
a  mission  to  the  Indians.  The  Rev.  Itoliert  Bell 
and  nife  were  the  lirsl  missionaries  in  this  fii'st 
work  of  the  Society  among  pagans,  which  has 
Iwen  citntinued  witli  marked  sticceKS,  carrying 
on  churches  and  schools,  among  llic  Cblckasaw, 
CbfK'law,  and  Cherokee  Imliant. 

In  18ST  the  Itev.  Edmund  Weir  ^-as  sent  tc 
Lilwria,  where  he  remained  for  ten  years.  Work 
in  Turkey  was  imdertakeii  in  18(t0,  and  IhcHev. 
J.  C.  Armstrong  was  setjl  to  Constantinople,  litit 
owina;  to  trotihles  at  home  arising  from  tbe  civil 
war.  lie  was  recalled. 

In  18T3  work  was  coinmenced  on  the  island  of 
Trinidad,  and  was  continued  for  sevcml  Tears, 
The  foreijp  work  of  tlic  Societyt 


graduated  at  the  Military  Academy, 'West  Point, 
1889,  standing^  high  in  character  and  sdiolar- 
ahip  :  was  Assistant  Professor  of  3Iathematics  in 
the  Academy  183»-tt;  served,  18*V-1I,  with  the 
rank  of  lieutenant  of  artillery  at  House's  Point 
during  the  Canada  border  disturbances.  Hesign- 
ing  his  commission  in  (be  army,  he  entered  Hie 
Theological  Seminarv  at  Piincutou,  S.  J.,  fp^d- 
ualing  in  1843.  He  was  I'egarded  by  Dr.  Hodge 
as  "  among  the  foremost  memlters  of  the  institu- 
tion." He  sailed  for  China  in  1844  as  a  mis- 
sionary of  the  Presbyterian  Board  ;  was  stationed 
at  Ningpo  1845-51,  and  at  Shanghai  1831-63. 
He  visited  tbe  United  States  for  bis  health  in 
1856,  Dr.  Culbertson's  main  work  for  several 
years  was  in  connection  with  the  translatiou  of 
the  Scriptures  into  Chinese.  During  his  visit  to 
this  country  he  published  a  work  entitled  "Dark- 
ness in  the  Pfowcrj-  Kingdom;  or  Keligious 
Notionsaud  Superstitions  in  North  China.  He 
died  of  cholera  at  Shanghai,  1803,  Dr.  Culbert- 
Hon  was  highly  esteemed  by  bis  missionary  asso- 
ciates and  oy  the  church  at  borne.  Dr.  oClartin, 
in  a  commeiiiorative discourse  at  Shanghai,  saiil: 
"Of  the  excellencies  of  his  character  I  need  offer 
nodelineation ;  they  are  attested  with  one  voice  by 
all  the  Protestant  missionaries  of  all  ccclesinsticnl 
connections  in  this  community.  'Our devoted 
brother,' they  say  in  a  paper  adopte<l  a  few  days 
after  bis  death,  '  was  a  man  of  a  meek  and  qniet 
spirit,  and  remarkable  for  his  singlcneAS  of  aim 
and  straightforward  energy  anil  industry  in  his 
Master's  service.  He  labored  in  connection  with 
the  late  Dr.  Bridgman  for  siiveral  years  with 
assiduity  and  perseverance  in  preparing  a  revised 
translation  of  the  sacred  Scriptures  m  the  Chi- 
nese language,  a  labor  of  love,  which  he  regarded 
as  the  great  work  of  his  life;  and  it  was  asource 
of  great  consolation  to  him.  Just  before  his  de- 
parture, that  Ood  bad  enabled  him  to  complete 
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Jatian  seven  stations  have  been  estalilL-ihcd,  at 
Osaka,  AVnkayama,  Milaiil,  Ilakntl,  Taiiabe,  and 
Shingii.  During  tlie  past  year  several  preach- 
ing places  in  the  iieigbborbbod  of  tliese  stiitlous 
have  been  oiwncd.  Hoarding  and  ilav  scliools 
have  been  csialillsbed  in  Osaka,  Wiikayama. 
etc.  etc.  The  Mission  in  Mexico  was  organiKCil 
in  1886.  At  Ainias  Calientes  a  chapel  has  liecu 
built  and  schools  established.  Stations  have  lice u 
lorn  led  at  Guanajuato  and  Asienlos, 

The  Boanl  also  has  under  its  cai'e  the  honie- 
nuMiouary  work  of  tbe  church. 

CDinhlun  (Kambam),  a  city  of  Kiirnul 
district,  3Iadras,  South  India.  Climate  very 
unhealthy ;  most  subject  to  fever  of  any  town 
in  Madras.  Population,  7,170,  Hindus,  Jlosletiis. 
Mi-*i(in  station  of  tbe  American  Baptist  JIIs- 
sionary  L  iiion  :  1  missionary  and  wife,  41  native 
hclpfi>,  t)  out -stations,  19  schools,  805  scholars. 

Cuniilnvliaiii,  a  towu  of  South  Africa,  in 
Katlraria,  Transkci.  Climate  temperalc.  Popu- 
lation, 8,000.  Mission  station  of  the  Frw  Church 
of  Scotland  (1866) ;  1  ordained  missiotiary  and 
wife,  18  native  agents,  9  oui-siations.  1  church, 
600  church-members  (49  added  in  1888),  10  day- 
schools,  8  sewing-schools. 

Cupang,  the  capital  of  the  western,  Dutch 

Birt  of  the  island  of  Timor,  East  Indies.  The 
titch  3[is.^onary  Society  maintained  a  sta- 
tion here  from  1819  to  18158,  and  gathered  in 
8fl0  baptized  converts.  After  the  Dntcli  Gov- 
ernment assume<l  tbe  direction  of  afTairs  the 
number  of  Christians  increased  to  2,700;  but 
church  life  and  spiritual  life  are  nut  always 
the  same  thing.  A  chief  from  the  interior 
was  recently  converted,  and  is  very  active  in 
propagating  the  faith. 

Cnra^ao-Xegiro  Vcnlon,— Tbe  Cura- 
(aolsadialect  of  tlio  Spanisli,  and  is  spoken  by 
the  colored  popiilatf  ou  in  the  island  of  Curacao,  iii 
the  Caribliean  Sea.  A  translation  of  the  Gos)K'I 
of  Matthew  Into  liiis  lanjiua^  was  made  liy  the 
Rev.  Sir.  Conradi,  and  published  at  Ourayao  in 
1841  by  tlie  Ketherlands  Bible  Society.  A  trans- 
lation of  the  Gospel  of  Mark  was  published  In 
1865  by  the  Amencan  Bible  Society. 

Cnttaek,  capital  of  the  district  of  Cuttack. 
Bengal,  East  India,  330  miles  soulhwest  of  Cal- 
cutta. Population,  40.000.  It  is  half  in  ruins, 
has  little  trade,  and  contains  no  Iiaudsome  build- 
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Missionary  Society;  4  ordained  !"■"'■ '""  — '' 

their wi VLB,  7r   ■'■  ■---- 


C'f  prils,  aD  fsland,  tbe  third  largest  in  the 
Me(titerraneiiD,  60  miles  from  the  coast  of  Asia 
Minor  iiud  41  mllvK  from  tlie  coaut  of  Syria. 
It  is  almost  130  miles  long  and  S5  miles  ijnwd, 
with  an  area  of  3,384  stiuarc  mites.    The  greater 

Sort  of  the  btland  is  luouutaJnous,  a  range  7,000 
jct  higli  running  the  whole  leneth  of  the  island. 
In  the  mountain  distric-ts  valuable  timber  gittwa, 
and  the  vine  and  olive  are  cultivated.  Mag- 
iiilicent  plains  well  adapted  for  agriculture  and 
producing  cereals,  make  up  two  fifths  of  its 
surface.  The  vineyards  also  produce  excellent 
wine.  The  climate  in  ^general  seems  to  be 
healthy,  though  the  heat  is  intense  in  the  central 
plain,  and  fevers  are  prevalent  in  summer.  The 
winters  arc  short  and  cold,  with  very  little  snow 
except  on  the  mountain-tops.  Population  (1881), 
18(i,173,  of  whom  fully  three  fourths  are  fol- 
lowers of  the  Greek  Churcli,  ami  the  remainder 
are  Mohamniedans  and  Christians. 

By  the  treaty  of  1878  between  the  Sullan  and 
Gnsit  Britain,  Asiatic  Turkey  was  placed  under 
British  protection,  and  since  that  dale  Cyprus 
has  been  governed  by  an  English  Higli  Commis- 
aoner.  "nie  members  of  the  Legislature  are 
elected  by  all  male  Uttomoos,  British  subjects. 
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or  foreigners  twentj'One  year.s  of  age,  who  have 
resided  liveyears  and  are  ijayersof  "  Verghis" — 
taxes.  The  island  isdividud  into  six  administra- 
tive districts:  Nicosia,  Laruaca,  Limawi,  Fama- 
gusta,  Papho,  Kyrenia.  T'.ie  principal  towns 
are:  Nicosia,  the'  capital  and  seat  of  govern- 
ment,  population,  11,586:  Larnaca,  7,833; 
Liraasol,  a.OOH,  both  important  ports ;  Fama- 
giista,  S,5<!4.  Cyprus  is  renon'ne<l  in  ancient 
history,  and  in  modem  times  is  of  note  a.s  the 
scene  of  the  discoveries  of  General  Cesnola, 
Under  British  sway  the  agricuhural  and  com- 
mercial importance  of  the  island  is  increasing. 
Tlie  government  appoinls  an  inspector  of 
schools,  and  contributes  i'S,000  per  annum  to 
elementary  education.  In  1888  there  were  319 
Christian  schools,  10,857  scholars;  81)  Moslem 
Bdiools,  3,063  scholars.  Weekly  newspapers 
are  published  in  the  English,  Greek,  and  Turk- 
ish languages. 

MisMon  work  was  tor  a  while  carried  on  by 
the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church,  U.  8.  A., 
which  had  a  mission 'school  at  Laruaca,  but  it 
was  closed  December,  1889,  on  account  of  lack 
of  funds,  nie  field  invites  missiouary  effort, 
and  ia  most  promising.  At  Larnaca  (here  is  a 
depot  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible    So- 

Czech :  see  Bohemia. 
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Dacca,  a  town  In  Bengal,  East  India,  150 
miles  norlhensl  of  Calcutta.  Formerly  capital 
of  Bengal,  and  a  most  jMtpulous  and  brilliant 
cily.  U  te  now  in  size  the  fifth  city  in  Ben- 
gal, but  retains  none  of  lis  former  elegance. 
Population,  79,076.  Mission  stnJion  of  the  Bap- 
tist MisstonaiT  Society  {1816);  4  missionaries,  5 
out-stations,  58  church-members,  84  scholars  in 
the  day  and  Sabbath  schools. 

l>aghc*tlan,  a  province  of  Russia,  com- 
prising most  of  the  eastern  slope  of  the 
Caucasus  towards  the  Caspian  Bea.  Parts 
of  the  country  are  very  mountainous,  with 
deep  valleys,  numerous  lakes,  streams,  and 
glaciers.  The  climate  in  the  higher  regions  is 
severe;  the  narrow  valleys  are  fertile;  the  mines 
are  rich,  but  only  developed  to  supply  the  ne- 
cessity of  war;  cattle  are  raised  in  large  numbers. 
Western  Ihighestan  is  the  chief  abode  of  the 
Lesbians,  a  powerful  tribe,  chiefly  Moham- 
medans of  the  Siifl  sect.  They  are  virtually  In- 
dependent of  Kussia,  to  which  their  country 
nominally  belongs.  Farther  north  live  Tartar 
trib«s  of  Mongol  descent,  all  of  them  Moham- 
medans, more  or  less  nomadic,  living  principally 
by  the  rwsing  of  cattle  and  horses.  Most  of 
thein  are  peaceable  Russian  subjects.  The  few 
large  towns,  among  them  Derbent,  the  capital, 
are  situated  on  the  Caspian  coast.  There  is 
nodlrectmissionary  work,  though  ihe  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society  have  published  the  Gospel 
of  Matthew  in  Kuiiiiiki  (q.v.). 

Daliana,  a  station  of  the  Rhenish  Mission- 
aiy  Society  (1878)  on  tiie  eastern  coast  of  Nias, 
an  island  near  the  west  coast  of  Sumatra,  £ast 
Indies.  The  Nias,  about  half  a  million,  are  a 
lively  and  active  people,  fond  of  dancing,  sing- 
ing, and  culliua  off  each  other's  heads.  They 
lijive  withstood  Mohammedan  Instruction,  audit 


Dahomey,  a  section  of  the  Slave  Coast, 
West  Africa,  between  Little  Popo  and  Porto 
Novo.  It  is  now  a  Portuguese  protectorate, 
though  the  king  is  still  absolute  monarch. 
The  chief  city,  Whydah  (Glehweh,  FIda.  Heve- 
dah,  Ulda),  was  formerly  called  Judo,  and  its 
inhabitants  were  said  to  be  Jews,  while  the 
river  A1lak  (Efra)  was  spoken  of  as  the  Euphra- 
tes. During  the  slave-trade  Dahomey  was  fa- 
mous, 16,000  to  18,000  being  taken  annually 
from  Aguda,  as  the  Portuguese  called  the  city. 
Along  the  coast  the  laud  is  very  swampy,  but 
inland  it  rises  to  a  table-land  1,000  feet  high,  on 
which  is  situated  Abomey,  the  capital.  The 
"city  within  an  enclosure  is  surrounded  with 
walls,  a  deep  ditch,  and  a  thick-set  hedge  of 
thorny  trees,  and  covers  a  large  area,  though 
the  actual  space  covered  by  the  houses  is  com- 
paratively small.  Formerly  the  walla  of  the 
royal  residence  were  stuck  around  with  human 
heads  or  skulls  as  witnesses  of  the  power  of  the 
king.  Under  the  protectorate  of  Portugal  this 
is  no  longer  allowed.  Dahomey  has  been  en- 
tirely outside  of  Uie  reach  of  Protestant  mission- 
ary effort,  except  as  the  Wealeyan  missionaries 
in  Little  Popo  succeed  in  reaching  the  people 
occasionally.     There  is  a  Roman  Catholic  mia- 

Dahhanl,  or  Ufadras  Hindustani 
Version. — The  Dakhani  Is  a  dialect  of  the 
Hindi,  and  belongs  to  the  Indie  branch  of  the 
Aryan  language-family.  For  the  use  of  the 
Mohammedans  In  the  Madras  Presidency  the 
Book  of  Genesis  and  tbe  New  Testament  were 
published  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  So- 
ciety at  Madras  in  1863.  under  tbe  care  of  Messrs. 
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Dawes  and  En^twii-k.  In  IST-'i  Psalms  and 
Proverbs  were  also  piiblL-^hed  at  Jladras.  Hie 
tranfilatlon  haviQa  lietn  niude  by  >tr.  E.  Ti'U. 
A  revision  of  the  Gfwix'U  ■ntw  iinacrtaken  by  tlie 
Hev.  M.  G,  Golilsmitli  of  tlie  t'liurt-h  Jllssloiuirj- 
Societr.  and  piilittslied  In  18^5.  Id  tbe  mmi; 
jear  an  edition  of  Gencxia  and  Exodus  pai<ij<.>d 
ibn.mgh  the  press.  bIwo  iranitlBted  bj-  Mr.  Gold- 
smith. The  tmDsliiior's  aim  ia  to  bnng  out  with 
his  assistants  a  tlionnijchly  idiomatii.'  Siinith  In- 
dian Hiudiistrtni.  wlili'li 'differs  considerably 
from  Xorlh  Indian  Vnlu. 

{Speeimrii  verae.     John  3  :  16.) 

Dakoln  Verflon. — The  Dnfcoiu  belongs 
to  tlie  Sioux  or  Dakota  bnmcli  of  American 
langiiagf",  and  is  used  ivt-st  of  the  Mississippi. 
The  Ihikiita  Indians  were  tirsl  iiuide  ui-qiudnt^l 
with  Bible  Irntli  Ihnniirh  a  histiirv  of  JoM-pli,  bv 
G.  H.  and  S.  ys .  P.nid.  polilishwl  at  Ciucinnati 
in  V^Si.  In  the  same  vear  wen-  published 
"  Olii  Testament  Extraetk"  by  .1.  Kinville  and 
T.  S.  Williain-^jn,  who  idso  niihlidied  the  Gos- 
pel of  Mark  in  tliat  vear,  Other  parts  i.f  ilie 
Bible  followwl  in  1^42:  and  in  INli.-j  the  Sew 
Tc-slament,  as  translated  bv  Dr.  S.  1{.  !«;.'}:<, 
was  pnblishwl  l.v  the  Ainerii-an  Bible  Srk'ii-tvat 
New  York.  The  enniiiUle  liible.  tninslate'I  bv 
Drs.  T.  P.  Williatnsiiii  ami  S.  It.  Kijrsis,  waV 
published  by  the  simie  ScK'iely  in  1^711.  CJnt-  of 
the  Imnslalors  rstiiiuitcil  that  lie  s)H'nl  on  an 
averase  fully  thirty  minutes  on  eneli  verse  hi! 
ha'i  translated. 

{S^cimen,  verse.     John  3  ;16.) 

Wakantanlia  oyate  kio  eantewlcaktya,.  heon 
Clnhintku  iSnana  ieage  cin  wicaqu,  qa  tuwe 
awacln  .fcinhan  owihaake  kte  fini,  tuka  awi^ 
lianke  wanin  wlcoui  yute  kta. 

OukolAiii :  sec  Indians  of  North  America. 
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and  in  general  healthy,  the  mean  lunipeiiiture 
being  60°  F.;  28  inehea  is  the  avera,ne  rainfall, 
but  a  well  vear  is  usually  followed  by  a  <lry  one. 
Most  of  tfie  land  is  {riven  up  to  pasture.  The 
little  tliHt  is  ctittivatcd  produces  cc'reaU.  prapes, 
hemp,  and  potatoes.  Olive-oil.  wine,  and  salt 
are  the  principal  exports.  The  population  (IBBH) 
ia  esiiniHted  at  1(21,038:  with  tlie  exce]«ioii  of 
about  10  per  cent,  the  people  Ih'Iodjt  to  the  Mor- 
lacks  or  Dnlmatiami  prorier.  The  n-mainder  are 
Italians.  Allianians,  and  Jewa.  Full  lilH'rIy  of 
faiili  and  conscience  is  secured,  and  everv  ivllf!- 
ious  IxKly  has  llie  rljrhl  of  ordinary  pubfic  wor- 
ship or  ibstrurtion.  The  niaiorily  or  the  iiopu- 
lalion  beloni;  to  the  Roman  f'atliollc  and  Greek 
churt-lies.  but  the  Eviin).rel[cai-Lutheiiin.  the 
EvaiifTclical  Umlherhood.  tlie  GreK<)rian-Anne- 
iiian.  and  the  Jcwisli  cburrhca  are  recoicnized 
by  tilt-  stale.  Educaillm  is  carried  on  in  elc- 
menruri'  schiNils  ami  (n-ninasin,  and  alteiidatice 
is  compulsory  iK-lwei-n  Uie  iijres  of  six  and  twelve. 
Dalmutia  furnishes  nine  representatives  to  the 
Itelelisnilli  or  Imperial  Diet.  Tlie  principal 
cities  are  Zniii,  the  capital;  Ilenkovacz,  Caliaro. 
C'nrKola,  and  Inioskl. 

Dniin^  the  rei^  of  Augnslns,  Dalniiilia  was  a 
Roniaii  province,  and  was  renowned  a»  the  na- 
tive placeof  rhe  Kiniiemr  DiiK'letian.  llebejiii- 
tltled  Salona.  Ihe  capital,  with  ma<;uit1cetil  hiiild- 
insrs.  In  Ihe  seventh  ei-nliiry  Ihe  SlavB 
ciimjncml  ii.  and  in  the-  clcvcntl'i  century  the 
llnniniriims  were  Ihe  vulinir  met-.     ISy  the  treaty 


.  Aiisirl 


I'  that 


time,    wilh   the  c\ccpiioii    of   the  Nuiiolcot 
pcriiiil.  Austrian  rule  has  Im'Cii  supn-inc. 

Dalmatians  on  Mi.hi.ackb  are  a  iwople  be- 
loni^in;;  to  the  S<'r\'liiii  race,  anil  speak  ii  <liii1cct. 
of  Slavonic  cidlnl  Ihe  lllvric.  Phvsicallv  thev 
are  a  line  nice,  tall,  well  deveh>|>eil.  wllh  ri'Liila'r 
fi-aiurcs  and  dark  cuinplcvinn 


1  the  I 


I'HIenl 


mi   for 


lla'lr  ihirinj;  and  liniveri-.  Thev  wen'  the  chief 
St  ii-n^rli  <if  the  ndlilarv  jirowcss of  Venice  dnriiij: 
Hie  Middle  A^iw.  The  violent  storms  and  i«-r- 
itriii<  riavi^raiiiin  mi  Ihe  Dalmiilian  Al'chi]icl;i>ro 
dcMlii|H'd  to  the  liijrhcst  dejini-  their  vi^rnr  anil 
i-kili.  Trie  Miirlacks  of  the  interior  an-  lovers 
(.f  lihcrtyalidilidelHWlcii. 


Ihe  Turks. 


sfully 


mountain  reiilOB  at  (Jie  eiitrann;  ot  i  nsimieer, 
Punjab,  Xortiii'in  India.  The  Church  of  Scot- 
land has  a  station   here;  evanf,Tlistlc  seriices 


Dnlmaila,  one  of  the  prfivtnecs  of  ihe 
Austrian  Empire,  occupies  a  narrow  siri]>  along 
the  eastern  shore  of  llio  Ailritilitr,  iK-twccn  Cnm- 
tia  on  the  north  and  Albania  on  Ihe  south,  llcr- 
ze^ovlna  anil  Montenegro  hound  il  on  the  iiist. 
With  its  adjacenl  islands  it  is  tlii!  most  southern 
ETown-hind  of  the  Austrian  Empire.  Area, 
4.tl4l>  stpiHre  miles.  The  coaat  h  steep  and 
riH-ky,  but  niimcniuH  hays  ntTord  good  Imrhiirs 
rind  'ports.  Spurs  from  the  Dinnrie,  Alps  cnws 
the  Interior,  reaching  an  elevation  of  fi.flOO  feet 
in  Mount  Oriun,  while  on  the  north  the  Bclc- 
liecli  Mountains  rise  to  a  hel<:lit  of  fi.OtlO  feet. 
There  are  few  rivers  of  any  importance;  with 
the  execptlon  of  the  Kerka  and  the  Cellina,  most 
of  fhein  are  mountain  torrent*  which  dry  up 
4urini;  the  summer  heat.  The  numerous  lakes 
wliieli  are  found  are  but  temporary  pools,  and 
dso  dry  up  Id  summer.    The  climate  is  warm 


itirijtiblc 
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l>IIUIIINriiM.  a  city  of  Syria,  about  60  miles 
fnini  Hie  3Il-dilernineaii.  One  of  the  ol<li>st 
cities  in  the  world,  aiul  osjicciallv  honored  by 
Ihe  Moslems,  who  dill  il  Wi'iw-ei-^Wieei-,  Damas- 
cus the  (frcaf,  <'T  tf/i'iiit-fn-SRererf,  Ihinia sens  Ihe 
Holy.  The  Arabs  consider  it.  one  of  tli<'  four 
terrestrial  I'aradiscs.  The  vi<-w  of  lli<>  I'ily  as 
one  liescciids  fnaii  tliu  range  of  fiCbaiioii  Is  very 
IxiLUIiful,  the  siirniuniling  gardens  almost  con- 
o-aling  till!  i-ity  itself,  exci'irt  as  the  minarets 
rise  above  the  mass  of  housi's.  InsiiU^,  however, 
it  is  very  like  other  interior  Oriental  cities,  with 
narrow  streetsand  miserable  houses.  The  poi«i- 
Intion,  numliering  alioiir  l.'iO.IKX),  is  almost  eti- 
tir<!ly  Moslem,  the  Christians  (19,000)  and  Ihe 
Jews  (.1,000)  lieing  not  only  few  in  nuraliers,  but 
weak  ill  influence.  At  the  time  of  the  Druse 
'     1800,  almost  the  entire  Ciiristlan 
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acd  Jewish  population  was  either  slain  or  driven 
from  the  tity.  Since  then  ihey  have  returned 
in  Kome  uumbers,  but  the  city  is  overwhelm- 
ingly Moslem,  and  the  seat  of  much  lloslein 
fanaticism.  Various  efforts  have  been  made  to 
do  mis^on  work  iu  Damascus,  chietly  amou^ 
the  Jews,  by  the  United  Presbyi«rian  Church  ot 
America  and  the  Irish  Presbyterian  Church. 
At  present  the  Irish  Presbyterian  Church  Jew- 
isli  Misdon  has  I  mii^ionary.  There  are  3 
preaching  places  in  the  city,  and  T  out-sta- 
lions,  Hscliools,  705  scholars.  The  Edinburgh 
Mc<lical  Hiasionary  Sodety  also  liaH  a  mission- 
ary, who  works  In  the  city  in  the  winter  and  in 
the  mountains  in  tlie  summer.  The  London 
Society  for  the  Jews  has  also  a  missionary,  who 
conducts  a  scliool  with  il2  scholars. 


,  a  small  island  among  the  South- 
ern Moluccas,  East  Indies.  The  older  inhab- 
itants are  Cliristians,  but  Itave  no  minister  to 
take  care  of  them;  tlie  younger  would  probably 
like  to  become  Christians,  but  have  no  teadicrs 
to  instnict  them.  Since  the  Dutch  Government 
in  1842  declared  the  missionaries  "  unnecessary," 
and  took  charge  itself  of  the  Christian  church, 
t1iin«s  go  on  in  Dammer  as  in  Am,  Babber, 
Celeues,  etc. — Christianity  dies  out  and  Islam 
grows  s(r()nger. 

nanUh  niMions,— The  flrst  e^-angelical 
mission  from  Denmark  to  heathen  lands  was 
liej^im  luidcr  Zie^nbalgand  Hcnrik  Pleutschau, 
who  were  oniainetl  iu  Copenhagen  in  1705,  as 
missionaries  ot  the  Lntjienin  State  Church  to 
India.  Tiie  next  year  they  arrived  in  Tranque- 
bar  and  b^tan  work  among  the  Tamil-speaking 
]iiM>ple.  Tiie  mission  was  known  both  as  the 
"  Danish  Tamil  "  and  the  "  Danish  Hallsk  Mis- 
sion,"from  the  fact  that  many  of  the  missionaries 
wcm  educalcil  iu  Unlle.  by  the  friends  of  the  old 
l*ietist8'  Mixsiim.  In  ni'i  the  Uoyal  College  ot 
.Missions  was  opened  in  Coiienliagenfor  the  train- 
iiij^of  misHJonariesforitsown  work;  but  the  mis- 
sion WHS  still  so  distinctively  Ocmuiu  that  it 
never  U'ciinie  popular,  and  the  death  of  Fred- 
erii-k  Si^hwaitK  in  17!I8,  who  for  nearly  litty 
ynirs  had  liccii  devoted  to  it.  put  an  end  to  its 
jir<Hi>erity.  It  was  not  long  before  the  rational- 
istic tendencies  of  the  Kiucs  College  so  liampered 
tlie  work  that  it  was  decided  that  the  mission  in 
Trancjuebar  should  be  given  up.  In  1835  the 
king  dcclinctl  to  send  any  more  money,  and  or- 
dered work  to  be  done  oiily  where  there  was  a 
good  prospect  of  sticcess.  By  the  year  18*3  the 
English  had  gained  control  of  all  the  stations, 
CliristopherKiuidsenbcinc  the  last  Danish  mis- 
sionary on  the  lield;  and  in  ltJ4T  the  Mission 
College  Government  in  Copenhagen  gave  over 
all  tlieir  church  buildings  to  the"  [jelpsiger  Mis- 
sion Society."  Wlieu  this  3Iisslon  College  was 
in  i1«  prime  it  supported  not  only  the  "Old 
Tamil  Mission,"  but  "Von  Westeus  Finmark 
^Mission,"  and  the  mission  of  Hans  Egeiie  in 
Gifcnland. 

Beside  the  work  of  the  state  church  through 
the  Mission  College  for  Ileaihen  Mis.'dons.  in  tJie 
last  of  this  century  much  work  was  done  by 
Danish  missionaries  in  the  service  nf  foreign 
societies,  most  of  lliem  amoug  the  Moravians. 
Ten  were  sent  to  Surinam,  fourteen  to  Tranque- 
Imr,  eleven  to  I.abnulor,  of  whom  two  had  been 
iu  Greenland;  seven  to  Danisli  West  ludies, 
nine  to  English  West  Indies,  one  to  North  Amer- 
ica, three  to  South  Africa,  one  to  the  Mosquito 
coast,  one  to  Australia.     Altogether  53  Danish 
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been     iu     the     Moravian 

Thebest  known  apiostle  in  Greenland  was  Jans 
Haven,  who  died  iit)6,  at  Hernnhut.  In  1843 
the  "Northern  Schleswig  Mission"  was  founded 
to  help  the  Moravians  in  the  Danish  West  In- 
dies, although  later  Southern  Jylland  was  sepa- 
rated from  Denmark.  This  Society  still  has  its 
branches  iu  Jylland,  from  which  it  received 
douatious  as  late  as  1868,  Wlille  the  work  de- 
clined more  and  more  iu  the  Mission  College, 
in  this  century's  flrsi  decade  a  dim  light  burned 
in  Denmark.  One  little  company  of  ministers 
and  believers  had  gathered  together  in  Fyen, 
and  like-minded  people  in  Southeast  Jylland  and 
Schleswig  drew  near  to  the  Hernnhut  mission 
at  Kristiausfeld,  because  they  found  here  in  this 
consecrated  place  that  which  tbe^  had  so  much. 
missed  in  their  old  homes.  This  society  pub- 
lished from  1801-1804  a  "Magazine  Evangelical 
tor  Danish  TruthLovers."  which  from  ]805-180ft 
was  published  under  the  name  of  "Christian 
Monthly  Journal."  The  Society  did  notliing 
for  hentuen  missions,  and  it  went  out  of  exist- 
ence when  the  "Danish  Mission  Society"  was 
formed  in  1831. 

The  mission  movement  in  the  beginning  of 
this  century  began  iu  England,  and  going  on  to 
Germany  gave  rise  to  the  mission  societies  In 
Basle  and  Berlin.  It  reached  Denmark  also, 
and  Inspii'ed  priest  Bone  Falck  Ronne  to  found 
the  "Danish  Mission  Society,"  June  17th, 
1881.  lis  motto  was,  "Be  not  fearful:  only 
believe"  (Mark  5:  15).  This  Society  seemed  to 
him  a  necessity,  for  the  Mission  College  was  not 
kind,  and  the  strength  of  the  free  workers 
was  very  great.  In  1823,  on  a  journey  to  Fyen, 
Ronne  had  asked  many  of  the  priests  to  liang 
u^  boxes  iu  the  parsonage  for  free  gifts  to  the 
mission.  Bishop  Plunib  iudicted  him  in  the 
court  of  chancery,  and  Ronne  was  rebuked. 
The  ministciishad  to  take  down  their  boxes,  and 
Ronne  was  thankful  tor  such  slight  punishment. 
The  Danish  Mission  Society  began  to  helo. 
the  Greenland  Mission  by  books,  letters,  ana 
donations,  but  the  acts  of  the  Mission  College' 
became  more  oppressive.  They  denied  themfa- 
sion  iu  many  ways,  and  would  not  allow  thft 
missionaries  to  write  to  any  one  else  but  the  col- 
lege about  their  work. 

When  missionaries  announced  themselves 
for  the  work  of  the  Society  they  were  obliged 
to  be  educated  in  the  Moravian  Seminary  or 
in  the  Missiou  College.  The  society  in  self- 
defence  in  1874  founded  two  seminaries,  which 
were  united  in  1875.  L.  Bertelsen,  the  first  con. 
vert,  was  ordained  by  a  Danish  priest.  The 
Danisli  Missionary  Society  supported  for  a  lit- 
tle while  from  1827  J.  W.  Cappellen,  a  Norwe- 
gian, in  the  Basle  Slisdonary  lustitutlon.  In 
1829  two  men,  P.  P,  JBgor  and  Andreas  Riia, 
were  sent  out  from  Basle,  and  in  1833  arrived 
at  Ussn,  near  Christlansborg,  in  Danish  Akra- 
land.  Jilger  soon  died,  but  Riis  worked  for  18 
years,  Urst  at  Akra  and  later  at  Akropong,  tor 
four  years  the  only  missionary  at  this  station. 
He  returned  to  Norway,  where  he  spent  his  l«st 
days  in  mission  work. 

His  brother's  son  kept  uplbe  mission  for  three 
years.  When  Denmark  sold  her  African  pos- 
sessions to  England,  then  the  Danish  Society 
went  over  to  ike  "  Gruudtvigiaoers' "  hands. 
The  mission  work  went  on  independently,  and 
very  successfully.     In  1843  the  min- 
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began  a  mission  iu  Siayroa.  They  worked 
aiuoii^  MuhiiuHiieiiiius  niid  Jews,  nud  auiiiug 
the  Gci-'eks  and  Armeuinus,  A  gveal  deal  of 
money  was  spent  ou  this  missiou,  but  it  was 
giveu  up  iu  l»il.  In  1^48  the  society  scut  out 
a  Swede,  citudldatc  GIam;ll.  His  poor  bealib  pre- 
vented liiiii  froui  ever  becoming  a  missionuvy, 
and  Ibey  helloed  a  theological  caudiiliile.  Wisu- 
iiig.  who  was  stut  out  by  on  English  «)ciely  iu 
lH'iT,  in  whose  uervice  two  others,  Itost-n  and 
lluuberg,  had  already  gone.  All  lliree  went  to 
South  India,  und  weri'  the  tii'st  to  be  sent  in  the 
Danish  part  ()f  Africa,  where  they  worked 
from  1808-182-2,  when  they  decicleil  lo  work 
with  the  Basle  Missionary  Society.  In  1838, 
by  kingly  permission,  the  Danish  'Society  was 
alJowed  to  send  out  a  missionary,  and  iu  IS^T 
be  wnsoi'dalned  in  Coiwuhagi-'n,  Four  Basle 
missionaries  went  wilh  them,  together  witk 
Daviina.  the  son  of  a  negrochief,  who  li]Ld  lH.'eu 
baptized  iu  CoiJcnliageu,  and  who  hnd  helpi'd 
the  disiitiguislied  Ifugiiift,  Professor  II.  K. 
Rusic.  In  Ills  "Guide  to  the  Akra  Langiuige," 
wilh  additions  to  the ''  Akvanbuisk,"  published 
Ifr-JS.  at  the  Society's  e\pense. 

Three  of  Ihe  Basle  niii-slnaaries  died  the  vear 
after.  In  June,  1860,  al  a  meeting  hclU  iu 
Nyburg,  it  was  decided  that  thelJauishSocielv 
should  Liecome  the  leader  iu  all  mission  work 
iu  Denmark,  and  that  Unions  should  liefurmi-d, 
and  thai  Ihe  bisho])  should  issue  a  call  lo  the 
ministers  to  iuterest  Ihiiuiieh'es  in  the  niatier. 
Two  years  hiter  a  missiou  school  was  founded, 
and  tlie  Danish  3[issiou  Society  became  un 
independent  work.  In  1863  a  delegate  was 
sent  from  Germany  to  intiulre  if  the  Danish 
Missiou  Society  would  take  the  independent 
mission  at  Bethauien  in  Taniilland,  which  iMn- 
Hioniiry  Ochs  hud  begun,  after  he  hnd  left  Ihe 
Leipsic  Society  on  account  of  a.  difference  be- 
t^'een  himself  and  the  miuiouuries  ou  the 
quesilon  of  caste.  Ochs  was  at  that  time  in 
Europe,  and  came  to  Denmai'k,  when  the  Dan- 
ish Missionary  Society  promised  lo  help  him 
in  India  wilh  gifts  anil  workers. 

This  was  Ihe  beginning  of  the  New  Danish 
Tamil  Mission.  It  began  a  mis8i<m  in  1883 
among  the  Tamil-speakmg  Malays  in  Ihe  Sjer- 
varog  Mountains.  In  1864  a  large  number  of 
Danish  missionary  friends  InleresitC'd  them- 
selves in  other  mission  work.  A  Greek  Dan- 
ish Missionary  Soclely  was  founded  by  Victor 
Block  in  1868;  they  planned  to  unile  with  the 
Greek  Catholic  C'lmrch,  and  with  this  do  a 
work  among  the  Mohammedans.  When  the 
Danish  Missionary  Society  would  not  con- 
aider  this,  Ihey  founded  the  Greek  Danish 
Blissionary  Society,  and  Olio  Larger  was  sent 
out  as  missionary.  In  1867  Pastor  Block  went 
wilh  liim  to  Athens,  and  Ihe  next  year  the 
mission  was  given  up.  In  1873  the  first  schol- 
ars of  Ihe  Danish  Missionary  Society,  L<)ven- 
thal  and  H.  Jensen,  went  lo  Vellur  In  India. 
They  worked  together  till  18T4,  when  Jensen 
went  into  the  Danish  Missionarj'  Society's 
service.  Loventhal  carrying  on  au  independent 

Jtaninh   lUisHionatf/  Society.    Head- 

Suarters,  North  Olslu,  Denmark.  Founded 
une  ITlh,  1821,  by  Bone  Faick  Hilniie,  Slotto, 
"  Be  not  fearful:  only  believe."  It  is  a  church 
society  of  all  Ihe  Danish  church  people,  and  U 
conducted  by  a  home  committee,  with  head 
quarters  at  Gladsaxe  Sjollnnd.  A.  V.  iloitne. 
President.    Its  own  particular  work  is  among 
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Ihe  Tamils  iu  India,  hut  It  works  hurmoniously 
with  other  niis.-iioii».  It^  o"  n  niissionnries  are 
all  ordained,   and    lliosc   « li.i   lutvc    tn-iu    on 

mission  ground  for  Ibiur  i  c.i  -  ■  i'  -  ■  I  i  jr  atTnirs 
of  the  Society  uu  Ibi'  lu.     ■  m   ii.  I  .      A  yi'^irly 

Denmark.  They  liavi'  i  ha  :iri  jmcii:  lui-.  iiiid 
n  conference  was  heltl  in  16^1  I  iii-  rSdiiciv 
has  ou  its  list  Danish  Griviilniia  .Mi.-ion.  Diin-h 
ilalav  Mission.  New  D.mi-li  Tnuiil  Mi"i..ii. 
Norliiern  Siuilnl  JlUi.m.  Il  has  :iU,  ii-siMnl 
the  Lovenllial  Mission. 

GiiEEsi^Nli  .MiBsii)>-.— Fi.uiidiii  in  ITiil  bv 
Hans  Egcde,  now  supi«.rted  !»■  Ihe  Diuii>h 
Mlssiouiiiy  t^oclely.  ILgede's  I'nn'iily  «  eve  Iroiii 
Sjaland,  iu  Den '"   '    •  '     -       '         -     '■ 
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from  Ihe  privileges  of  Ihe  ircis|H-:        ..._  

cidlles  of  Imvel,  toucheii  fegrde's  V.wiri,  ulic) 
considi'red  himself  I'L'hiled  to  Ibeni  bv  a  loni- 
mon  luiceslry.  Tlic  salvation  of  Ihesl'  people 
became  his  only  ambition,  and  for  111  ycari^  lie 
praved  and  planned,  keejiinj;  his  desire  to  liini- 
sclt'.  until  the  ]uil>liculic>u  of  a  immphlet.  ITIU, 
written  by  hiui-elf,  eiilitled  ■' APniixisliioufor 
GrccnUu'd's  Conversion  and  Enlighu-nmenl." 
This  he  sent  lo  the  Bisbotis  of  Bergen  au<l 
Trondhjem.  A  slorni  of  opnositlon  rose  against 
him  among  his  frieudK  and  reliLtives,  anil  fi>r 
an  iusliint,  overcome  liy  ihi-  prayetv  and  lears 
of  his  wife,  he  rej  lent  I'll  of  his  plans  ami  the 
sle]is  he  had  taken.  "God  saved  hint  in  this 
hour  of  tetupiHtion  by  His  word.  Mallliew 
10:37,  and  he  became  a  jirisoner  Iu  Gcd'suill," 
"  His  distinguished  wife  soon  came  tii  the  sanie 
mind  and  stood  hei'oic  by  liis  sidt-."  In  tbe 
j-car  1717  he  laid  down  his  work  In  Norway, 
and  wilh  his  wife  and  four  ihtldreu  went  to  Ber- 
gen and  from  thereto  Copenhagen,  1710,  In  1:iv 
before  the  king  iinil  ihe  MisMion'Ciillege  "  God's 
business,  wliicli  miw  badlM-cotue  liis  life's  busi- 
ness." With  Ihe  help  of  18,01X1  k.  fn>ni  lis 
friends  and  OtH)  k.  of  his  own  money,  he  started 
for  Gn-eiilaiul  with  a  few  ciil<  mists 'in  the  ship 
'■  Haahct"  (U(ii>e),  Slay  3il.  1721.  The  viiyago 
lasted  over  eight  weeks,  and  they  were  in  gri'at 
danger  of  being  wrecked.  Tbey  kiideil.  and 
be  built  his  house  with  Ihe  help  of  ihe  nalivcs. 
and  preacheil  his  first  sermon  In  Greenland 
from  Psalm  117  He  was  three  years  learning- 
the  language.  Tlie  second  year  he  loiiiiiled 
the  colony  GihhI  Hope.  Ills  llrsl  assistant 
was  Albert  I'aj).  and  fi-inu  1725  his  eldest  son, 
Paul  Egede,  now  18  years  old,  was  his  greatest 
helper.  New  Year's  Day,  1735,  tlie  lirsl  con- 
vert, Fred.  Christian,  was  baiilized.  who  lulcr 
became  a  Orcenlanil  teacher. 

On  the  accession  of  Christian  VI.  I'l  the 
throne  the  prolecllou  altorded  by  Frederick 
IV.  was  wilhdi-awu,  and  Egede  was  deprived 
of  his  salary  of  600  krouers,  which  had  been 
granted  him  by  the  king.  The  colony  and  his 
colleajriies  left  Egede  almost  alone  iu  this 
desert.  He  appealed  to  the  king,  who  so  far 
relented  as  to  send  3,000  rlx  (follarR  for  tho 
support  of  the  mission.  But  now,  lo  add  lo  bis 
misery,  the  small-pox  broke  out.  and  Fred. 
Christian  was  among  Ihe  first  to  fall, 

Afler  the  epidemic,  of  200  families  only  three 
were  left.  The  strain  u]ion  heallb  nud  .spiiila 
was  too  severe,  and  he  returned  to  Deuniark  to 
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work  liitre  for  the  people  be  so  loved.  Just  'be- 
fore lenviug,  liis  brave  wife  ilied;  unit  tnkiDj;  bei' 
boily  with  liim,  be  auil  his  son  Nils  aud  two 
iliiughtcn  bade  farewell  to  the  land  that  for  15 

¥.':iTs  hitd  been  so  full  of  trouble  to  him. 
hrongh  liis  intlueuci;  the  kins  founded  a  semi- 
niuy  for  the  education  of  leacuerH  imd  missiou- 
iirles.  iind  Ejjeile  was  appolutcd  su  pert  d  ten  dent. 
Ill  1740  be  was  iniide  llissioiiHry  College  direc- 
tor for  all  the  work  in  Oreeulaud.  This  caused 
him  much  Biitteriug,  for  llicy  were  uot  particular 
enough  in  clionslug  lulssiotiaries,  iind  the  work 
laugnislied.  The  luck  of  coucord  between 
Egi'dc:iiid  the  ^[iitsionary  College  iucreasiiig,  he 
retired  to  bin  own  (|tltct  lioine.  Ue  died  in  the 
meichuiit  cily  Stubbekjopiug,  on  November 
I5tli,  lI'iS.  Hisson  Paul  Egedc  succeeded  hiin 
as  director  in  the  semlniiry. 

The  result  of  the  work  in  succeeding  years 
was  iluLt  all  Qreenhmd  became  Christian,  al- 
though ibe  people  in  many  cases  siiU  cling  to 
Iheir  old  customs.  The  Danish  Missionary  So- 
ciety conttunes  its  interest  in  and  superintend- 
ence of  the  work,  having  one  missionary  with 
several  native  assistants  in  their  employ. 

Hew  Tamil  JIissios, — Founded  in  1861  by 
JFissiouary  Ochs,  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
Presidency  of  Madras,  among  the  Indian  Tamil- 
speaking  people.  Headquarters  in  Copenlia^en, 
nn<l  sustained  by  the  Danish  Missionary  Society. 
Work,  chiefly  evangelistic.  Has  4  stations,  3 
churches,  i  schools. 

After  the  caste  difflcullies  with  the  Leipzie 
Society,  Missionary  Ochs  visited  Denmark,  and 
made  an  agreement  with  the  Danish  Mission- 
ary Society  for  aid  in  the  New  Diiuiah  I'ami! 
Mission.  He  then  went  to  Pnttambakam,  and 
founded  a  station  at  Uetbtuien.  two  Danish 
miles  front  the  coast.  In  1869  Anderson  was 
sent  to  his  assistance,  and  a  station  was  es- 
taitliahed  south  of  the  river  Ponar,  not  far 
from  the  village  of  TnkuUir,  called  Slloam, 
with  a  niistiion  house  and  a  school  building 
which  was  turned  into  a  church,  Anderson 
labored  here  for  12  years,  when  he  gave  up  on 
account  of  his  health.  In  1883  Missionary  Ihle 
became  mission  director.  The  people  were  then 
sullerlng  from  famine,  and  their  hearts  were 
oiient-d  1o  the  tntth  by  the  care  of  the  mis- 
sionaries tor  their  temporal  wants.  Jinny  were 
baptized.  Al  this  time  the  Baptists  decided 
K)  give  up  their  mission,  and  the  Dauifih  Mission 
bought  of  tiiem  the  school  at  Tiruvanummalai, 
four  and  one  lialf  Danish  miles  from  Tiruko- 
valiir.  In  1886  a  church  was  built  in  Sengiil- 
uiodu.  "Johannes  Church,"  atid  about  the  same 
lime  a  chiircli  was  consecrated  In  Siloum,  and 
two  native  ministers  were  ordained^Ma- 
thenis  and  Tcsudnsen.  The  missionaries  suf- 
fered many  trials,  and  not  the  least  of  them  was 
(he  ignorance  of  some  of  the  native  teachers, 
who  did  mncli  tiarm.  Missionary  Ilile  suffered 
KO  much  from  the  climate  that  he  was  obliged 
to  return  home,  and  Missionary  Anderson  took 

In  1887  Herman  Jensen  began  woi'k  in  the 
villages  of  Arcot,  Ranipet,  and  Sallasapel. 
Tlicsc  three  villagescontain  100,000  in  habitant  s, 
Jansen  worked  principally  in  Ranipet.  He 
combined  with  his  street  preaching  the  practice 
of  medicine,  and  at  one  time  liiul  the  valnabie 
assistance  of  Missionary  Ihle.  He,  however,  be- 
came  so  ill  he  had  to  suspend  his  labors,  and  on 
going  to  Madras  with  his  wife  after  his  recov- 
ery he  worked  there.    Jensen  arrived    there 
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]ust  at  the  time  of  the  caste  troubles  among  the 
live  working  classes— the  goldsmiths,  copper- 
smiths, Ironsuiths,  carpenters,  and  masons  He 
visited  in  these  Hindoo  homes,  and  his  influence 
was  very  great.  He  received  great  assistance 
from  John  Lazarus,  a  native  Chrlslian,  the 
fourth  generation  in  his  family.  His  father  had 
been  in  theLondon  Missionary  Sociely'sservice. 
He  went  through  a  four  yeai's'  course  in  the 
University  of  JLidras  in  the  higher  Tamil,  and 
Is  celebrated  among  all  the  missionaries  iu  Ma- 
dras. Jensen  and  Lazarus  preached  in  the 
streets  daily,  and  although  Jensen  went  home 
to  Denmark,  Lai'.arus  still  went  on  with  tlie 

S reaching,  most  of  which  was  done  at  night, 
lissionary  Phillips  of  the  London  Society  is 
the  only  other  one  who  has  done  this. 

The  mission  work  iu  Bhicklown  being  almost 
entirely  school  work,  the  mission  friends  felt 
that  a  chtirch  was  much  needed.  They  tried 
lo  raise  money,  but  it  was  a  hard  struggle  until 
the  English  Government  finally  gave  the  Dan- 
ish mission  land  and  1S,000  kroners  to  help 
them.  This  move  has  given  the  mission  more 
popnlority  in  Jtladras, 

Madras  has  a  station  called  Ponnere,  north  of 
the  city,  and  the  village  GumidJnpundi,  two 
Danish  miles  from  the  coast  and  five  miles 
north  from  Madras,  has  been  chosen  for  a  new 
station,  and  a  catechisl  has  been  sent  there  (O. 
J.  Devaneson),  to  work  under  the  direction  of 
the  missionaries. 

Two  native  assistants,  Solomon  and  Visvasam 
are  engaged  in  street  preaching.  They  were 
educated  in  (he  American  Missionary  Seminary 
in  Madura,  and  speak  the  Tamil  and  the  Telugit 
languages.  Two  Bible  women  havebegun  work 
among  the  womeualso.  In  1888,  N.  P.  Hansen, 
from  Jjjlland.  Denmark,  left  his  work  there  and 
went  with  his  family  to  Madura  to  do  mission 
work.  They  were  accompanied  by  two  dea- 
conesses, who  went  to  work  among  the  women 
iu  Madras.  In  1888  two  housts.  were  purchased 
for  the  missionaries. 

SIalav  Mission.  Founded  1888,  by  the  Dan- 
ish Missionary  Society,  to  Malays  in  India  ia 
the  Sjervaroj  Mountains,  and  among  the  Kullier 
people  who  work  on  the  coffee  plantations. 
The  Danish  missionary  Kofoed  was  sent  out  to 
India  in  1881,  and  in  1882 commenced  amission 
at  Jerked.  In  1886  he  moved  lo  Assampur, 
where  he  built  a  school.  At  the  three  stations 
Assampur.  Mulivi,  and  Eilijur  there  are  meet- 
ing-houses. 

In  1888  the  smallpoic  so  depopulated  the 
country  that  the  mission  was  given  up. 

Loventhal'a  Mission.  Headquarters, 
Vium.  Denmark.  Founded  1873  by  Loventbal 
and  H.  Jensen  (Copenhagen);  work  evangel- 
istic and  independent.  The  headquarters  of  its 
committee  of  direction  Is  at  Vium,  near  Viborg. 
President,  A,  S,  Lund.  The  committee  has  nine 
members  (all  men  of  the  Grundvigsk  belief), 
with  three  head  directors.  The  prir-ipal  com- 
mittee has  many  smaller  committees  connected 
with  it  for  raismg  funds.  The  foundation  of 
the  Society  is  Baptism:  its  motto,  "Be  bom 
again;"  and  it  is  a  mission  to  the  common 
people.  The  directors  ^mply  raise  money,  and 
do  not  give  advice  nor  instruction  to  the  mis- 
sionarieo,  who  work  Independently.  Loventhal 
and  Jen-sen  went  out  to  India  in  1873,  and 
founded  a  station  at  Vellur  (see  review  Danish 
3Ii9Sions),  30  Danish  miles  by  rail  southwest  from 
Madras     Loventhal's  desire  is  to  have  the  hea^ 
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then  retain  their  manuers  and  ciistoms  as  niucli 
as  possible.  He  hns  no  scboiils,  aud  travels 
from  place  to  place.  He  lias  3  Hiudii  ussistauts, 
ordained  by  Jenseu  ia  ISBO.  His  priucipal 
aim  is  to  baptize  the  natives,  wlioiu  he  uceepis  if 
they  seem  hoaest  lu  tlieir  desire  luhelieve  as  the 
loi^ionaries  do.  Out  of  11)0  Hindus  anil  15  Par- 
iahs he  has  baptized,  only  'iO  Kiiuiiu  true  to 
the  Christian  life. 

JB^a  Karen  Mission  (founded  1SS4)  to 
the  Red  Karens  at  Pobja.  An  indeiwndeut 
mission,  in  charge  of  L.  tSclireiider  of  the  A.skof 
High  School.  Has  uo  (.inuniillee  of  dii-eclion. 
Sustained  by  private  subscriptions  and  funds 
from  the  Gnmdvigsk  Society. 

Hans  Paulsen  (a  farmer)  had  a  dream  which 
inspired  him  to  l>ccome  a  missionary,  and  turned 
his  attention  to  a  mission  among  the  Red  Karens. 
He  interested  a  friend,  HaiisC  Jensen,  and  after 
complelioe  their  educHlIoii  Iher  were  liclpcd  bv 
their  friends  and  the  Griinilvigiik  8")«.'iety.  They 
■went  out  in  1884  to  Hangiwn,  India,  u'nil  s]icn't 
sometime  instudv.  A  home  was  I  mil  I  at  L'hIkIh. 
"n'tieo  H.  PaulHCii  could  make  himself  iu:(i< i- 
Bluod.  he  went  in  1S86  to  a  small  city 'if  rlu' 
Eeti  Karens,  Pohja,  and  was  allowed  to  »o]k 
there.  His  mission  nmx  oimc  to  a  close,  for  he 
died  in  the  sauie  rear.  Jensen  siitfered  very 
much  from  the  climate,  hut  remainetl.  He  was 
not  sticcessful  in  learnin'i  the  lanirun.ire  well 
enoujiii  to  preach  iu  it,  but  he  was  a))le'  to  talk 
to  tJie  [>eople. 

In  1868  J.  K.  Kniiilscn,  the  sim  of  n  carpen- 
ter, bom  In  HoEstebiii  and  eiliicated  in  Anieri<-a, 
came  to  hisassislamTlroni  UenmarkloTminirit. 
About  this  time  Andiva  Olilarl,  a  woman  iliic- 
tor.  was  sent  out  to  care  fur  Missionary  .I..>nsen. 
It  was  his  earnest  desire  to  j(ii  Iwck  to  Polija, 
ami  ."he  started  witli  lijni.  hut  he  clieil  ou  the 
loumey.  She  buiic<l  hitu.  aud  then  returned  lo 
Toungii,  where  Kniulsen  was.  and  worked  iu 
an  orphan  home,  in  Rangiin.  In  ViSiA  R.  Mad- 
sen,  a  Dane,  went  out  aud  JiiiuMl  KnmWn  at 
PobJa.  They  were  both  s<ion  verj-  ill.  and  Jlad- 
8en  went  hoine  to  Denmark:  Kuuclseu  slavc-il 
at  Toungu.  Tlie  ouil(M)k  for  this  mission  is  ninv 
(18N8)  very  dark.  The  American  Baptists  liave 
sent  a.  native  Itcd  Kureu  to  found  u  sehoijl  at 
Pobia. 

Sortheru  Snntttl  Mission, — Northern 
Santal  Mission  is  uufler  the  direction  of  iMlssiiin- 
aries    BOresen    and    .'^kre-fsriul.    as     president 
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.Tacoltson,  in   Copenhagen.    (See  also   Indian 
Hunie  MLssJou  to  the  Sautals). 

Tlie  founder  of  this  jiiiswion  was  BOresen, 
wliose  father  was  a  Nonverfati  carpenter.  B5- 
resou  was  bom  in  Denmark.  In  1853  lie  went 
ii>  Berlin  to  work  in  a  laee  fai-toiy.  Here  he  was 
verj-  lonely,  because  he  eoulil  not  understar<l 
the  Gemiiku  lanjfuage.  Wliile  rendlnj;hifi  Bible 
tlie  jmrable  of  the  Prndipil  Sim  touched  liis 
heart:  he  was  at  once  convicted  of  Iiis  own  sins, 
and  prayed  In  God  foi-  foi'siveiu'w.  After  sijine 
years  sjM^nt  in  prepaniliou  he  applied  to  the 
ttossner  Society  to  1k'  sent  to  the  Kols  iu  Xoiih 
India.  He  was  accenteil.  auil  went  in  Koveni- 
l>er.  1864.  Before  Skretsnid  bet-ame  a  mis. 
Hiouary  he  was  im]iri-oiie<l  toi'some  oflence.  and 
while  iu  C'liristiauin  he  read  of  the  Missi<inarv 
FJellstadt.  His  Interest  was  awakencl,  and  he 
applied  for  admissiim  to  I  he  mis.sirin  scboiil.  Iiu: 
could  not  get  in.  He  went  to  Iterlin,  mid  llicri' 
met  BOresoii.  who  piiiveii  a  friend  In  liini.  He 
went  to  the  Go.-wi 
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mted.  Thev  would  not  c..ns;.nt  io  ibis,  and  left 
the  SrH-it'tvs  siTvic'e  ti>  found  a  mission  for 
them^'ives"  lu  Sautnlin  In  18HT,  whi'iv  Ihcy 
joiueil  a  Bajiti.-it  nussioniirv  wlio  \i\u\  Iwn  word- 
ing on  bis  own  aecmint  sini'e  18(19.  Tliis  was 
the  fli-st  station.  Klicm-wr,  and  the  chief  one  up 
tolbisliini-. 

A  Norwr'niiiii  named  Bucholdl  bcir.Ln  to 
think  of  (lie  iiii^-siim  work  after  n-^iding  an  iic- 
com.1  of  John  Wiiliamsof  the  Soiitli  Sea  Islaiirls. 
and  euti'riug  (he  semiuurv  at  Skcens  hi'  lic^iime 
H  teacher.  Skrefsiud  visited  ^"o^WIly  in  1874, 
when  Ihicholill  met  him  and  retiinieilwiih  hitu 
to  Santalia,  and  worked  In  the  giils'  scIkmiI  in 
Kbeueiter.  He  was  onhiineit  in  1W8.  nml  is  now 
director  for  the  station  Shanilarpiir.  I'aslnr 
Berir.  tlie  son  of  a  Norwegian  minister,  went 
with  Skii'fsnid  to  Simtalistan  h 
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throuffh  committi'es  In  EtimiK! — ao  English 
committee  in  I^mrloti  and  Livennxil;  for  Scot- 
land, In  Edlnlmrj^h.  Glasjcow.  aiul  Dimdec.  In 
Norway,  besides  oneetutral  <-(mimittee  in  Chris- 
tiana (with  B,  Pauss  as  president),  smaller  com- 
mittecH  in  Lillehaninier,  Skien,  Dranmicii,  Aren- 
<lal,  Kriitlanssand,  Berfren.  Trondlijein,  and 
Tromsi).  Sweden  has  committees  in  StiK'khottn 
(president,  Pastor I*uwgii;n).  I'jjsala yiresideut, 
Professor  Kudin),  GotPborg  iPastorW  lesclgren. 
president).  Thev  receive  help  fnnn  IJeuiiiark 
through  the  Danish  Mission  Six^ty.  The  Dan- 
ish >Iissions  president  is  Pastor 'V.  Birkcdul; 
the  Co|)cnhagen  president  is  Count  A,  Mollke. 
There  are  several  smaller  unions  and  some  wom- 
en's unions  that  work  for  the  Santal  Mission. 
The  most  important  of  these  smaller  ones  are: 
NOragcrs' Mission  Union  (uniler  Count  Mollke, 
of  KOrager),  Roscnvold  Jlission  Union  (under 
Count  Ranizau,  of  Ri)senvold).  The  head  treas- 
urer for  Denmark  is  theological  candidate  V. 


SIOS-,    beirnu  in   1867.     The  firs 
place  in  11369.     About  this  lime  the  head  chief 
of  the  Sinlals  begim   to  ojipose   (he  missions. 
He  was  taken  prisoner  by  tlie  English,  u 
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In  1880  the  ( 'olr)ny  of  Assam  was  begun.  The 
Santals  were  so  piHirand  the  country  so  densely 
populated,  tliat  the  tuisNionarics  it-l  alH>ut  to  im- 
prove the  condition  of  the  iieople.  Bkrefsrud 
took  seven  Santals  wjlli  him  to  exjilore  the 
coiiutr}'.  Assam  was  decided  ujion,  and  the 
consent  of  tlie  English  Government  was  ob- 
Ininedi  tlic  land  given,  and  tlie  colonists  re- 
moved lo  Assam,  afrnitftd  coiintr}-,  where  the 
mission  hafl  nourished.  Seven  villa^'s  were 
built  under  one  ([ovemnient,  and  a  native  priest, 
blram,  is  working  there  among  his  own  peo- 
ple. Five  Santals  liave  lieen  ordained,  and  tliey 
tninshile  and  compose  livmns  lu  the  language. 
BUresou  has  the  direction  of  IniIIi  Sautalistan 
and  Assam.  Skri'fsrud  Is  the  leader  in  the  Mtcr- 
ary  work.  In  sehool-lMKiks.  religions  history,  and 
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are  the  aborigines  of  ilit  country,  aod  have  their 
own  language.  They  live  north  from  Asaam, 
near  the  Ulmalaya  Mountains.  Tlie  Santals 
from  Assam  have  begun  mission  worit  among 
Uiem,  nnd  SkreMud  has  four  Mecb  boys  in  his 
school  ID  ElKnezer,  one  from  Kaj-Buogri,  a 
race  east  from  Assam.  The  first  convert,  Teklo, 
is  now  working  among  his  owu  people,  with  two 
Santals,  Singraiand  Nuka.  Tlieir  headquarters 
arc  !□  a  Mechlnnds  village,  Hadsjadbabit,  16 
miles  northwest  from  Assam.  Here  Ihej  have 
a  meeting-house. 

Danish  Mission  School, — This  school 
vas  founded  near  Copenhagen  in  June,  1862, 
with  six  scholars,  under  tlie  direction  of  Dr. 
Rordaii.  Its  course  was  to  he  sis  years, 
but  the  flvst  two  scholars,  Audersen  aad 
Thoin])3en,  went,  after  studying  three  years  in 
the  Unnisii  school,  to  India  to  complete  their 
studies  under  Missionary  Oclis,  where  the  theo- 
logical ileimrtment  was  under  Bishop  H.  V. 
Btyhr.  Very  soon  dissensions  arose  in  the 
school,  and  the  result  was  that  the  scholars 
went  away  and  the  school  was  closed.  Of 
these  sclic)lars  two— LoweuUial  and  H.  Jensen — 
began  their  own  mission.  H.  R.  Paulsen  went 
to  lladsJamuDdri;  I.  A.  Pedcrsen,  the  year  af- 
ter, was  sent  ont  in  the  Society's  service.  One 
of  them  gave  up  aud  went  (o  America.  H.  E. 
Smith  went  to  Itadsjamuudrl.  After  tbe  clos- 
ing of  tbc  school  the  scholars  were  educated  in 
private  In  C<jpeuhagen,  where  tbey  gained 
knowledge  but  uot  training  to  lit  them  for 
tbeir  work.  In  October.  1^7,  three  scholars 
were  educated  iu  a  jirivate  home  under  Pastor 
U.  U'slng  iu  Aarhus.  After  their  course  is 
finished  Ihe  scholars  go  to  the  king's  minis- 
ter,  and  by  kiugly  perudssinu  are  examined  In 
s  written  and  oral  examiiialion  by  two  theo- 
logicalprofessors  aud  two  Copenhagen  minis- 
ters. Those  wlio  are  fitted  are  ordained  by  the 
kingdom's  bishop.  The  others  are  sent  out  un- 
ordained',  and  after  studying  some  lime  In  India 
they  may  be  ordained  by  the  Conference 
bishop. 

IkanUh  Version. —Tbc  Danish  belongs  to 
tbe  Teutonic  branch  of  the  Aryan  timgnagc- 
family,  and  Is  used  in  Denmark,  whose  iwpu- 
latlou  iu  1888  was  3.180,000.  Hvidtfeld  (died 
1809)  states  in  his  "  Danmarks  KrOulke,"  that  In 
different  monasteries  translations  of  the  Old 
Testament,  especially  of  the  Prophets  and  tbe 
Psalms,  wore  lo  be  found.  Such  a  triwslatlon, 
containing  the  Urst  twelve  books  of  the  Old 
Testament,  made  after  the  Vulgate,  is  found  iu 
a  manuscript  of  the  year  14i0.  Fi'oni  this 
manuscript  the  principal  books  were  edited  by 
Prof.  Christian  Molbech,  Copenhagen,  1838. 

The  first  Danish  version  of  the  Kew  Testa- 
ment, translated  by  Hans  Mikkelsen  of  IVIalmo, 
and  executed  under  the  patronage  and  at  the 
command  of  King  Christian  II.,  was  published 
at  Leipsic  in  1324.  The  first  translation  of  the 
Psalms  appeared  at  lioslock  In  1528;  tbe  trans- 
lalorwas  FransWormordsen.  lector  at  JIalmo. 
An  improved  version  of  the  New  Testament 
appeared  in  1S39  at  Antwerpen,  made  by  Chris- 
ten Pedersen. 

A  second  edition  followed  in  1531,  besides  a 
new  translation  of  tbe  Psalms.  The  Danish 
reformer  Hans  Tnusen  (died  1561  as  Bishop  of 
Ribe)  translated  the  Pentateuch,  which  was  piih- 
llshed  at  Magdeburg,  1535, 1530,  and  1537:  and 
P.  Tidemand  publislied  the  Book  of  Ruth  in 
1539.    In  1550  the  whole  Bible  was  Issued  In 
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Danish,  at  the  instance  of  Christian  III.,  at 
Copeuiiagen,  under  the  care  of  (jbristeu  Peder- 
sen, aided  by  other  learned  professors.  Thi« 
vei-slon  closely  followed  Luther's.  A  reprint 
was  made  in  1589.  In  1604  King  Clirlstian  IV. 
appointed  Bishop  Hans  Povelsen  Resen  (died 
1688)  10  prepare  a  version  according  to  the 
original  texts.  Tbe  New  Testament  was  pub 
lished  in  1605,  and  the  entire  Bible  in  1607.  A 
revised  edition  was  issued  by  Bishop  Svaning, 
Resen  junior,  and  P.  Wintrup  In  1647.  The 
College  of  Missions  established  at  Copen- 
hagen issued  several  editions  of  Svaning's  text, 
1717,  1718,  1723,  and  1728.  After  the  missioa 
press  had  been  destroyed  hy  fire  in  1728  and 
the  Orphan  House  had  obtained  the  exclusive 
privilege  of  printing  the  Danish  Bible,  several 
editions  wcie  issued  between  1735  and  1745. 
A  new  translation  of  the  New  Testament  was 
published  in  I'TSO,  aud  another  by  O.  H.  Guld- 
Wi^,  minister  of  the  Stale,  in  1794.  In  1815  a 
commissiou  of  revisal  was  appointed,  and  in 
1819  the  New  Testament  was  publislied  at 
Copenhagen,  Bisbop  MUnter  and  Professors 
P.  S.  Mttller.  J.  Holler,  B.  Thorlatius,  andBev. 
J.  P.  Mynster  having  made  the  revision.  In 
1872  the  revised  Old  Teslament,  as  prepared  by 
C,  Rothe,  Kalkar,  Martenseu.aud  Hermanseu, 
was  published,  which  was  adopted  by  the  Brit- 
ish and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  of  tbe  marginal  expositions,  wticii 
appeared  lo  savor  too  much  of  Ihe  nature  of 


Of  other  translations  we  mention  an  edition 
of  Iheentire  Danish  Bible  by  J.  (,)hr.  Lindl)erg, 
1837-56  ;  by  Profs.  Hermanseu,  Fr.  Helveg, 
O.Levinsen  and  Dr.  Kalkar.  1847.  Cp  to  March 
Slst,  1889.  the  British  aud  Foreign  Bihie  Society 
circulated  997,350  portions  of  the  Scriptures. 
{Bpednun  wrse.    John  3 :  16.) 

I6i  foa  Sautr  lBu^  elfitt  SJcrttii,  fll  ^nn  fiauct  glut 
fln  ©BB  ben  (tnbaarnr.  fcna  bet  at  ftwr  6fii,  fom  hroe 
poa  Com.  Ittc  ffal  fortabeS,  rata  fyxat  it  colst  £IU. 

Dapoll,  a  town  of  Bombay,  on  the  Bhima 
River,  Western  India,  85  miles  soutlieast  of 
Bombay  city,  5  miles  from  the  sea.  One  of 
the  healthiest  places  in  India.  Mission  station 
of  the  8.  P.O.;  1  missionary,  13 native  helpers, 
8  schools,  221  scholars. 


Daijeellnif  (Darjiling).  a  town  of  Ben- 
gal, North  India,  360  miles  from  Calcutta  by 
rail.  It  is  a  bill  siation  (7,000  feet)  and  sani- 
tarium, which  Is  rapidly  becoming  very  popu- 
lar. Population,  7,018,  consisting  of  Nei>ali=, 
Lepcbas,  and  Bliiilias,  each  s]>eakiug  Its  owe 
language,  and  Plain-men,  speaking  Bengali, 
Hindu,  and  Hindustani.  Condition  of  people 
good.  Mission  station  of  the  Eslablished 
Church  of  Scotland  (1870);  3  missionaries.  1 
missionary's  wife,  3  other  ladies,  18  native 
helpers,  13  out-slations,  4  churches,  189  mem- 
bers, 21  schools,  904  scholars. 

Darling,  David, b.  1790;  sent bythe Lon- 
don Missionary  Society  to  the  South  Seas  in  1816. 
Stationed,  at  Eimeo  and  Tiiliiti,  m^ng  various 
missionary  tours  from  Bunaania.  In  1884  he 
went  to  Marquesas  to  commence  a  mission  on 
those  islands,  returning  the  next  year  to  "TahitL 
He  assisted  in  translaUng  the  Scriptures  into  the 
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,i>  ill  Tiihiii  till 
ly.iy.  when  lii'  rt'tiri'ci  fnnn  active  st'nite  auil 
sotilfd  at  Svilui'v,  where  he  died  IXi.'Wiilwr  Oth, 
18«T. 

Davifl,  Chrlstinii,  b.  in  ^loraviii,  early  in 
the  lyth  CfEHiiiT,  his  father  ;i  Bolii'iiiiiiii.  his 
mother  a  Geniliiu.  (»f  liiiiiself  hv  «iys;  ■■  I  wjis 
quite  a  zealul  fur  ihe  lliuiiaii  t'liiiivh.  So  sii[*i- 
lilitiinis  wRii  1,  that  if  ini  nlil  woman  crosH^d  mo 
in  the  eiirly  niiiruluir.  or  ;t  hiiiv  niu  :u'i'i>»<  the 
imtli.  I  liecnieil  iiiy«-lf  iinhicky.  (iivat  iiiik'eil 
was   the  (larkDe>ui  which   liiy   upiui   inc  till   It 

tileiiseii  GihI  iu  His  iiieivy  io  diret-l  me.  luiiir, 
iliud.  iiuil  tniseiiilile.  iiiio  l\w  ri^'lic  wiiv." 
Finiliu-r  little  svm|iathv  iiiimujr  l.iillicriLusof  tiie 
Xaliuunl  l.'hiircli.  iiuil  Ix-iii!:  iiiisiife  from  the 
Jesuits,  afier  viiriou-^  waiiiliTiuire  he  went  to 
G;irlil7..  where  he  was  imu-li  stii'iigrhe 
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lie  earnestly  proteste<l  apiinst  giving  up  iliat 
Held.  The  eomniiiiw  ile<.*iiled  Ui  await  further 
iudieiitious  of  Pi'ovideuee,  and  Itis  iiealili  Iteinj; 

Birtiallv  restored  lie  retiinieil  iu  I!H8  to  XelliH'e. 
is  lieidth  Hj;alu  falUii;;,  he-  n'turued  iu  ItJQ;!  to 
the  United  Sraleji,  For  two  or  three  years  lio 
was  an  agi-ut  for  the  E^ociety  iu  C'auuilu.    After 


It  i.hy- 


■Rev. 


H-hiifer 


oilier 


■felt  stirred"  ro 
visit  his  iiulive  land,  whieh  he  diil  liviii'.  jireiieh- 
injr  ■■reiH'UlJiiii'e  iind  t'ahh  in  ilie  I.oiil  Jesus," 
Peri^futtou  followed,  and  the  Itifthreu  soliciteil 
him  to  Unil  some  phice  for  them  where  lliey 
niiL'hl  dwell.  Iteturniug  to  GCirlitK,  lie  for  the 
Hr-t  liuie  met  C'uuut  Zinxeudort.  who  ou  hearing 
hi>  Ftaleuient  said  to  htm:  '*  If  v<ni  will  eoine  (') 
n«-.  I  will  give  yoii  a  place  to  dwell  in  :  mfuvv 
1  have  not.  for  I  too  have  liithertohcenau  exile. 
With  what  1  had  I  have  inirthased  un  eslale, 
uud  if  it  is  agn-tiihle,  T<ai  may  eoi'nc  in  Cod's 
njinie  and  settle  there.  'If  vim  are  seekiuji  God, 
I  shall  l)e  phid  to  reeeivc  viiu."  tjf  tliisZiu^^en- 
dorf  writes;  "  Clirisiinn  flnvid  was  so  intent  on 
the  Moravian  emigration,  tliat,  when  engajreil  iu 
■wainscoting  the  siUoon  of  my  liimsc  iit  Beilheh- 
dorf  in  \T2-i.  atul  hail  aUait  (inished  his  work, 
he  left  his  tkiIs.  ami  .set  off,  without  hat,  a  joiiiney 
of  nearly  .:  Ji>  miles,  to  ilomvia.  to  lead  iKiek 
emigrants.  He  made  eleven  or  twelve  jounieys 
in  all.  and  Ihiaigh  often  in  the  most  imminent 
thiiigcr  from  the  omeers  of  JiHtiee  wJio  rode  in 
search  of  him.  he  was  passed  by  or  pn'servdl 
frmn  them  in  the  most  wonderful  iiuiimer.'' 
The  Fcmnval  to  Berthelsdorf  began  in  1722  with 
ten  persons,  and  within  seven  years  300  fibers 
hart  joined  the  lilllc  company,  and  I  mil  t  the  town 
called  Hermhnt.  In  1733  Christian  David  ac- 
companied the  first  Moravian  missionaries  to 
Greenland.  After  various  Journeys  in  the  sci-viee 
of  the  church  and  another  voyage  to  Qrc'enland, 
he  in  1748  aemmpanled  Ihe  great  missionary 
colony  to  Pennsylvania.  In  Aujtiist,  1749,  iifter 
revisiting  Gn-enland.  he  made  anotlier  visit  to 
America,  and  assisted  in  building  the  chapel- 
house  at  Xa/arcth.  Penzi.   He  died  at  Hcrrnhut, 

vm. 

]>ar,A8niiielKlcam«,b. Ontario,  Canada, 
Slav  imi.  lHOSi  graduated  Hamiltctn  Literary 
and  Theologieal  Instimte  ;  sailed  as  a  missionary 
of  thcAmt-ricnn  Baptist  )Iisdonary  irnioii  to  the 
Tehijrus.  India,  Seplemlier  2nih,  18%').  lie  was 
Btationeil  first  at  Vizagapnlam,  then  at  C'liicaeole. 
and  In  1837  at  ItnilniN.  In  JCadras  lie  spent 
three  years  prcaehlrig  in  Tehigii  and  English, 
and  or^nb.ed  an  English  cimrcli,  of  which  be 
was  the  pastor.  Having  made  several  loiirsinto 
the  Telugu  eounlrj-,  he  fixed  wpon  Nollore  as 
the  most  suitable  place  for  a  mission,  and  in 
1B4I>  n^movcil  iliithcr  with  his  family.  His- 
health  failing,  he  returned  home  In  1845,  Find- 
ing the  execniive  commiitee  on  his  arrival  dis- 
cussing the  propriety  of  abandoning  the  mission. 


Wr  17ili,  1S71.  at  Ilor 
the  founder  of  the  TelnguJILsdon.  Amid 'many 
disdairagements  anil  olislacles  he  coalinueil  to 
lulH>r,  in  lim)  faith  that  1hegos[>cl  would  trluniph 
iu  that  heathen  iimd. 

Dehm,  Dehra-Dun  District,  Xorlhwpst 
Pnivinci-s.  India.  47  miles  «ist  of  Saliaranpnr. 
Prettilv  sitiuited  in  a  nionntain  valtcv  more  than 
■i,:iliO  ft.  above  the  sea.  Population,  ItS.II.'i!), 
Hindus.  Moslems,  .laius.  Christians,  etc.  31is- 
sion  station  of  the  Chureli  Missionary  Society; 
1  niissionarv  and  wife,  1  school,  1(J1  scholars. 
Presbyterian  Clinrch  North  . 
wife,  3  other  ladies,  19  native  helpers,  1  school, 
83  ehiirch-mendiers. 

nplHn-nrc  Venloil.— The  Delaware, 
which  I>eloiigs  to  the  A1gon<|iuu  bvaucli  of 
Ameiican  laiignagcs,  is  spoken  by  the  Di'laware 
tribe  of  Indians.  The  Itev.  ('lirisiian  F.  I>encke, 
It  Moravian  inis'Ioiian-.  stationed  al  New  Fair- 
fielil  hi  Upper  Caiiatla"  translated  the  Epistles  of 
John,  whicli  he  forwardeii  in  1818  to  the  Ameri- 
(■au  Bible  SiH'iely,  liy  whith  they  were  published 
shortly  afterwards. 

{Specimen  veree.     1  John  3:  3.) 

Woak    necama   guliecbtaguneitanall  'SasS^ 

tauchsowoaganaenanall,  taka  klluna  uechohs; 

echuk  ulahawemi  elgiguak.haki  omattauchso* 

wosgaoowa  olieclitonepanai-. 

nelhl,  a  town  of  Punlah,  North  India,  113 
miles  from  Agra,  9.J4  froiu  Caleiiltn.  Xoted  for 
its  wonderful  old  palaci-s  and  mairnifleent  old 
linildinfw,  in  some  nwpects  the  iiiiist  lieaiitlful 
and  eiirioiis  In  the  world.  No  cilv  in  India  has 
fiDertliiii'ouglifarcsthanD<>llii;mii»it  of  its  houses 
are  of  brick,  well  built,  and  siilistamial.  Popu- 
lation, 173,303.  Mission  station  of  the  Baptist 
i^lisslonary  .Society ;  4  missioDancs.  3  native 
helpers,  3  oiil-stations  -W  schiKil-children,  486 
church-members.  S.  P.  G.  and  Cambridge 
Mission  (IU.!:));  0  missionaries,  0  lattices,  93 uativo 
helpers,  1  clmrcli,  168  mmmnnieaiits,  39  sciioola, 
l,2i'il  schiK)lars,  and,  since  1»77,  a  flourlslilng 
college,  which  exercises  a  eonsidenililc  literary 
infincncc  amoDg  the  liisiicr  classes.  Evcninir 
service  Is  held  In  oixin  air  in  fiotit  of  the  school- 
houses,  imd  is  very  well  attended,  cs|H-cially  by 
women  of  the  lower  classes.  As  Dellii  was  the 
former  residence  of  tiie  Great  Mogul,  many 
Turks,  Afghans,  and  5[ongols  have  setllwl  bent, 
and  life  among  tlic  npi>er  classes  ban  a  decideilly 
Mohammedan  chaniclcr.  The  rich  and  distin- 
gnished  Hindu  ladies  live  secluilcd  in  their  Zena- 
nas, but  Zenana  missionaries  are  generally  welt 
received.  The  nelghlHiring  village,  liimipur, 
inhabited  by  weavers,  is  eiitin'ly  Christian. 

Dcmerara,  a  river  and  settlement  in  British 
Gniniia  (q.v.).  A  nusslon  field  of  tht;  Jjondon 
Missionary  Society  i  1  Klalion,  Klwnozer  (q.v.), 
and  3  out-stations,  having  S  native  preachers, 
196  church-memliers,  3  Sunday-schools,  3-'if> 
Sa.i  (ath-scholars,  200  day-scholars.  In  1878  Ihe 
Moravian    Brethren   commenced   work   among 
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n  "Hbe  Go-i      of 

w       n  of  he  B  b  e  so  fa 
Ian      onary, 

1  i!;iliv!'  piisi-.ir,  10  conimunictinta,  1  st-bool,  57 

l>(.'rii  iNinnll  Khan,  a  lown  of  the  Piuijab, 

Ntirib  India,  4i  mill's  went  of  the  Indus  River, 
'v'"ii  miles  west  of  Ijibiire,  130  miles  norlli  o£ 
Aliillitii.  A  well-pliimied  town,  with  houses  of 
iiiiHl<'ni  (-iniitnu-liou.  but  very  badly  drained. 
It  coiLiiiiiis  lew  biiihlingN  of  iuterest,  but  in  ime 
iif  (lu-  nmut  nri»t(icniti(!  towns  in  Punjab,  witlia 
liiri^'  luiinbcr  of  resident  native  noblemen. 
I'lipuhitioii.  32.1H4.  Ilindiix,  Moslems,  ijilihii, 
Jiims  ele,  MisHion  sliition  of  the  C.  M.  8.;  1 
iiiis.-<ioii(iry  iind  wife.  2  hcIiooIs  333  Rcholtirs,  1 
iMiiM- i^i^tor.  17  eomnniiiUiints,  1  high-school, 
yuii  SI  liiiliii-s,  I  diiy-sebiKii,  48  {''■P"'*- 

l>«'rviKli,iL  Moliiimmednn  mystic.  Etymo- 
lojiiciilly  tile  Koixl  Kignifies  a  meudieunt,  onewlio 
lii'ir-i  fn'im  dour  to  diHir.  and  may  be  understood 
litcridly.  or  in  a  tigiiiitllvu  sense  as  implying 
lliat  tlic  dervish  is  n  siimillnnt  at  the  <Iuor  o? 
(lod's  mcrey.  A  Turkish  proverb  says,  "Tlie 
('lin'stiim's  laxr  man  Ixicomes  a  tnonk,  ihe  Miis- 
liiii'sii dervish!"  IKfisUaniiileHbeUkeiiMitliolour, 
.\[ji-.ii!mtiiiiHki.  dcrHnIi).  Bui  tlie  class  of  men 
»ini]irised  in  the  widest  npplication  of  the  word 
dervish  aiv  rarely  inendieants  and  never  monks. 
'Ibey  pii-fer  to  lidl  themseli-es  EAli  I'estmwy',  or 
followiTs  of  Tlu-osopliy  <)r  Siifism. 

Ill  thcoiy.  the  orders  of  dervishes  number 
twelve,  iillof  which  elaim  to  have  derives!  their 
liiH-l-rine  and  pnie.tice  from  four  orders  reputed 
to  have  been  Instituted  by  the  four  Caliphs  who 
were  comiianious  of  }loIiammcd,  from  whom 
they  are  supposed  to  have  derived  the  "mystery. " 
But  in  fact  there  are  many  more  than  twelve 
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o  o  God  o(.c  rs  f  er  d  -a  h  bu  o  ertain 
o  es  I  a  been  cvea  cd  he  nysle  v  tha  In 
p  e  of  e  oppos  on  of  he  wo  Id  and  he 
fl  I  here  s  a  w  a,  by  w  h  he  soul  may 
re  m  to  God  while  yet  in  the  body.  By  follow- 
ni;  he  "  way  "  the  soul  is  blessed  with  mauifes- 
a  ns  of  the  perfections  of  God,  and,  becom- 
ing nsensibie  to  earthly  things,  in  nn  ecstasy  of 
d  ij^t  it  attains  to  union  with  God;  this  ec- 
s  a  e  condition  becoming  at  len^h  the  normal 
con  litionof  life,  its  subject  becoming  intoxicated 
wl  h  Qod  and  seeing  Gfld  in  all  things.  The 
sa  n  iveli)  who  has  attained  this  condition  of 
unbroken  union  with  G>od  ia  believed  to  be  used 
asachannel  for  the  exercise  of  the  Divine  power, 
shown  In  the  healing  of  the  sick,  the  foretelling 
of  events,  the  exchange  of  thought  with  those  at 
a  distance,  etc,  Tliese  miraculous  exhibitions 
of  power  do  not  depend  on  the  will  of  the  man 
through  whom  thev  iire  exhibited;  hence  they 
continue  after  the  death  of  the  saint,  and  reward 
those  who  have  recourse  to  his  grave.  Both 
before  aiul  after  death  such  saints  are  believed 
to  hare  a  place  in  the  Divine  system  by  which 
mundane  affairs  are  controlled,  which  is  a  regu- 
lar hierarchy  of  governors,  of  whom  one  or  two 
are  placed  iii  a  position  resembling  the  Gnostic 
Demiurges,  with  power  onlv  less  than  infinite. 
For  this  reason  the  dcceasLHl  saints  of  the  der- 
vish oixlers  are  always  addressed  in  prayer  by 
their  followers. 

The  method  by  which  union  witli  God  is  to 
be  attained  is  differently  taught  in  the  different 
orders,  but  the  principle  substantially  followed 
by  all  divides  the  process  into  three  exercises: 
(rtl  The  purification  of  the  mind  from  earthly 
thoughts  and  desires;  (J)  The  concentration  of 
the  mind  upon  t'le  being  of  God  or  His  attri- 
butes; (f)  The  repeated  recitation  of  the  names 
of  God.  In  some  of  the  orders  the  purificalion 
is  sought  by  iienances  and  ascetic  austerities; 
this  Is  especially  the  case  in  the  Arabian  orders. 
In  other  onlers  repentance  for  t4n  and  pravers 
to  God  are  relied  up<in  to  fill  the  mind  with 
such  a  desire  for  spinCual  things  as  will  supplant 
earthly  desires.  The  tlkr  or  recitation  cf  the 
name  of  G(m1  is  silent  in  some  orders,  but  be- 
comes a  wild  shout  in  others.  Thus  the  Whir' 
ing  Dervishes  as  they  sphi   round,    and    tha 
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Howling  Dervishes  as  they  shout  iu  frenzied, 
tones,  «re  alike  enfraged  in  llie  zikr,  which  is 
supposed  to  brin^  tlieiii  into  ecstatic  union  nllh 
God  at  those  public  Herriccs  lo  wiilcli  travellers 
In  oriental  countries  flock  lis  to  one  of  the 
"  sights  *'  of  the  place.  The  tiler  is  assisted  hv 
cenaiu  inecbtinicat  exercises,  !;uch  as  the  boUl- 
ing  of  the  breath,  doubliug  back  ilie  tongue  on 
the  roof  of  the  mouth,  etc.  Some  of  tlie  orders 
use  dni^  or  even  spirituous  Uqiiors  ax  nn  aid 
to  religious  fervor. 

The  oripinUation  of  the  Derrifih  orders  is  a 
purely  voluntary  association,  guanlcd  in  some 
orders  by  secret"  signs  nud  iiassivimlK,  For  the 
convenience  of  assembly  a  clmi>el  or  Telir  in 
built  in  some  suitable  'place,  and  endowetl  by 
legacies  of  rich  men.  To  this  place  all  Muslims 
may  resort  for  worship.  Here  may  reslile  such 
members  of  the  order  as  liave  a  vocntiuu  lo  do 
80,  for  such  time  us  tluy  choose.  Tn  the 
Telcke  thev  are  imrlcr  tlie  absolute  rule  of  the 
elder  or  Slieikh,  who  represents  in  thiit  place  the 
Pir  or  founder  of  the  order.  No  member  is 
forced  to  live  in  the  Tekte,  and  all  may  havK 
their  families  near  at  hand  if  thuv  clii>ose.  All 
the  members  are  "■bmlbers"  (^AAwm.)  Tbe 
specific  method  iu  use  is  the  "way"  {Tnrlkai). 
Tbe  uuiD  who  inclines  to  walk  in  tbe  way  is  a 
novice  or  "seeker"  (.WnrWl,  and  nrier  be  has 
learned  to  escape  the  Iwmds  of  the  flesh  be  be- 
comes a  "  walker  "  {Salitt.  Any  &ilii-  of  lung 
exijerieuce  mar  be  a  ManJiM  or  iuslnietor  of 
novices,  and  is' eligible  to  the  ofttit  of  Sheikh,  or 
director  of  a  Tekke;  this  olHee  is  often  hcitili- 

'the  Jlohamiuecbinism  of  Ibe  Kciraii,  being 
essentially  a  religion  of  oiitwarrl  nbservauccs, 
keeps  the  eves  of  its  followers  lixeil  upon  the 
minute  dee^s  of  self,  and  has  lillle  for  spiritual 
natures.  The  dervish  system  appears  as  iin 
exotic  addition  to  tbe  dclctrines  of  the  Koran, 
with  the  object  of  giving  to  Sliislinis  a  saii-fac- 
tioa  for  spiritual  aspirations  which  they  must 
otherwise  lack.  The  regular  religious  doctors 
and  theologians  of  Islam  frown  iiimu  the  der- 
vishes. Biit  tens  of  thousands  of  Muslims  seek 
spiritual  content  in  the  dervisli  onlers,  trying 
one  after  another  of  the  systems,  anil  still  ever 
groping  after  the  "way"  and  the  "perfect 
guide"  who  shall  give  them  rest  to  their  souls. 

The  literature  of  the  Dervishes  is  a  rich  Held 
for  research,  comprising  the  fint-st  poelicul 
works  of  the  Persian  and  Turkish  aiilbors, 
Jeilaluddin,  the  author  of  tbe  Jlesnevl,  was  a 
Mevlevi  denlsh.  as  was  Saadi.  Jumi  was  a 
Kakshbenili.  The  modem  works  of  tbe  iK-tter 
class  of  dervishes  contain  much  that  is  spiiitual 
and  lofty  and  Inspiring. 

Devon  (or  Pas),  a  town  in  Canada.  A  C. 
M.  a.  mission  station  In  the  Saskatchewan  dis- 
trict. Northwest  America;  170  church-members, 
2  schools,  56  scholars. 

Dharivar,  a  town  of  Bomlmy,  India,  288 

milts  southeast  of  Bombay  citv.  Population, 
27,191,  Hindoos,  Mrwienis,  .Tains,  Christians, 
Parsis,  etc.  Mission  station  of  the  Basle  Mis- 
sionary  SiK^ioly:  3  missionaries, 

wives,  14  native  heli)er5    '"' 

Marbekir,  a  city  of  Eastern  Turkey,  on 
the  Tigris,  the  ancient  Amtda,  and  calli-d  by 
the  Turks  Kara  (black)  Amida,  on  accoiuit  of 
tbe  walls,  which  being  built  of  black  basalt. 
have  a  peculiarly  forbidding  aspect.    Tbe  pop- 
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ulation  (40.000)  is  composed  of  Turks,  Aiiiie- 
uiaus,  Syrians,  Koi'rds,  etc.  lieing  the  capital 
of  the  province  and  the  centre  foi-  trade,  il  has 
always  been  an  impi'riant  place,  and  was  lor 
manf  yeors.tbe  seat  of  the  British  military  consul 
for  Kooidlslan.  Mission  work  was  con  mi  en  ceil 
early  In  the  history  of  the  Turkey  nussions.  but  it 
was  contluetl  for  manj'  years  chiefly  lo  passing 
visits  of  luissionaries  to  Mesiipolamla  (see  Ar- 
menia and  A.  B.  C.  F.  51.).  When  fully  occupied 
as  a  station  the  work  progre»<ed  rapidly,  and  a 
stnmg,  self-siipportlng  churi-b  was  formed 
awimg  the  Anneuians,  Work  is  also  curried  on 
among  the  Syrians  or  .lacoliiies  of  llii'  city  and 
tbe    siirnmnding  villug  .  -  -.  .    .  -    -.  - 

luisslouurics  fnim  Mardi 

DIhbIc,  Sheldon,  b.  Skaucatcles,  l!^.  Y., 
U.S.A..  Januarv  3(tth,  1809:  graduatul  Hamil- 
ton College  182T.  Auburn  llieological  Semi- 
miry  IM3U:  ordained  Vtica,  October  6tb.  1830. 
Sailed  tbe  same  year  with  the  fourth  eom|iuny 
of  missionaries  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  He 
was  stationed  at  Hllo  till  I636,when,  on  account 
of  ill-henlth.  he  was  assigned  to  tbe  ^Seminary 
at  Lalukiualuna.  on  Maui.  Mrs.  Dibble  died 
Februarv 20th,  1837.  luNovemberof  tlial  year 
he  sailed  for  America,  where  be  mailc  an  ex- 
tended tour,  delivering  lectures  upon  the  Isl- 
ands uiul  the  missionary  work.  An  abstrut^i  of 
these  was  publislied,  eulltlcd  "  Hawaiian  His- 
tory" (New  York,  1839).  He  relumed  with  bis 
second  wife  in  1H39.  Mr.  Dibble  was  "  amoug 
the  foremost  of  the  mission  educators."  He 
translated  jiart  of  the  Olil  I'eslami'iit,  prepared 
eight  textbooks  on  grammar,  ualural  history, 
andi^criplure  history  In  tbe  Hawaiian  laiiguiigu: 
and  wrote  a  "  History'  of  the  Sandwich  Islands 
Mission"  (New  York,  18:J9)  and  a  "  History  of 
the  Siindwich  Islantls"  {Labainalniia.  1 H43). 
He  died  at  Lahainaluua,  Hawaiian  Islands. 
Jimc  2ad,  184.5. 

Oikele  Version.— The  Dikelcor  Kele  be- 
longs to  Ibe  Bauiu  family  of  African  languages, 
und  is  used  in  the  region  of  the  river  (jubuu. 
A  translation  of  the  Gospel  of  John,  prt'[>ured 
by  the  Itcv.  Albert  Bushuell  of  tbe  PiesbyK-rian 
Galloon  Slission,  was  publishetl  at  New  York 
by  the  Aniericao  Bible  Society  in  1H79. 
{Specimen  vet-ne.     -lohu  3  ;  U.) 

Nadlambilindl  AnyambiS  a  midinh  penzhe 
nyi  na  thadinb  thatt  tho  tha  yfl  miyS  Miana 
ngw^i  Bgwadikika,  na  mutyi  jeahS  ngwa  y8 
bundliS  a  tyi  magwa,  nji  a  b6'  na  thaki'  th' 
adukwa  jeshe.  ■ 


East  Iniiia,  210  miles  north  of  Calci 

are  no  temples,  and  imt  one  mosipie  in   the 

place.     Population,  IS.ofiO,  Moslems,   Hindus, 

etc,     .Mission  station  of  the  Baptist  Missionary 

Society:  a  missionaries.  8  out-stalions,  wilh  i;» 

communicants. 

Dinaniir,  a  town  in  Bengal,  East  India, 
on  the  Ganges.  Piipulalion  of  town  and  can- 
tonment, »T.89:!,  Hindus,  Moslems,  Christians, 
Mission  stciion  of  the  BajilisI  Missionary 
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necttd  by  railroad  with  the  chief  (owns  of  the 
Presidency.  Population,  14,183,  Hindus,  Mos- 
lems, Cbristiiios.  Mission  station  of  ihe 
A.  B.  C.  F.  M.;  I  missiouary  and  wife,  8 
churches,  &  medical  mission,  school,  andsemi- 

DJimma,  a  towu  in  Abyssinia,  Africa,  and 
slitlion  of  the  Swedish  Evangelical  National 
Assoc  ijxlion. 

Doaiic,  Edward  Toppintf,  b.  Tomp- 
kinsTille,  Stiitou  Island,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A.,  May 
30llt,  1830;  graduated  at  Illinois  College,  Jack- 
sonville, III.,  1848;  Union  Theological  ^miuary 
189S;oi'diiiiiei1 1854.  and  embarked  June  4th,  the 
same  year,  a  missiouary  of  tlie  A.  li,  C.  F.  M. 
for  Slicronesitt,  arriving  February  6tli.  1855. 
Though  circumstances  made  it  necessary  for 
him  to  lie  trausferred  temporaiily  to  the  Mar- 
shall Islands  and  to  Jupnu,  yet  the  people  of 
Pouape.  where  he  was  slaiioned,  I»d  liis  heart, 
and  to  tliem  tie  returned  and  for  them  labored 
with  unwearied  gentleness  and  courage,  and 
with  eiieeriiig  success.  In  1887,  wlien  the  Span- 
ish forces  occupied  the  island,  Mr.  Donne  was 
seized,  put  In  the  bold  of  a  vessel,  and  sent  as 
a  prisoner  to  the  Philippine  Islands.  The  na- 
tives were  so  r[>used  by  this  unwarrantable 
act,  that,  being  without  Air.  Doatie's  inSuence 
to  restmin  then),  tiiey  rose  and  took  tlie  life 
of  the  Governor.  Through  the  efforts  of  Julius 
Voigt.  the  United  States  Consul  at  Manila,  he 
WHS  liberated  by  the  Spanish  Government, 
and  was  returned  with  apologies  to  bis  station. 
His  iuflueuce  throuxhout  the  islands  was  in- 
creasL'd  l>y  what  liad  liappened.  Though  bis 
health  declined,  he  clung  to  his  work  till  the 
spring  of  1890.  when  he  was  conveyed  by  the 
"Morning  Star"  to  Honolulu,  wliere  in  two 
weeks  he  quietly  breathed  his  last,  at  the  house 
of  tlie  Bev.  Dr.  Hyde,  on  the  15th  of  May.  The 
evening  before  be  died,  too  weak  to  utter 
many  words,  he  said  to  Dr.  Lowell  Smith, 
"I  am  trusting  in  Jesus."  Itov.  Luther  Gulick, 
the  only  survivor  of  the  early  company  of 
missionaries  on  Ponape,  except  Mr.  Bingham, 
writes:  "  1  was  in  Ponape  when  be  arrived  in 
1855,  and  soon  learned  to  love  and  admire  him. 
He  was  disinterestedly  ntlacbed  to  missionary 
work,  and  his  hopefulness  was  very  ntarked. 
He  was  in  many  respects  a  model  missionary, 
cheerful,  uiauly,  and  sensible."  He  had  l>een 
85  years  a  missionary  of  Ihe  American  Board. 

Dobcr,  Lieonard,  a  missionary  of  Ihe 
United  Brethren  to  the  Danish  West  Indies. 
He  was  a  potter  by  trade.  His  alteniion  was 
called  to  this  field  through  a  conversation  with 
a  servant  of  Count  Zinzendorf,  who  came 
with  him  to  Copenhagen  in  1781  to  attend 
tlie  coronation  of  Christian  VI,  Anthony  stated 
that  ho  had  a  sister  wUo  desired  some  one  should 
be  sent  to  instruct  theio  in  Ihe  way  of  sal- 
vation, and  had  been  praying  to  God  to  help 
them.  Whoever  went  to  these  poor  people  on 
the  island  of  St.  Thomas  must  become  a  laborer 
to  work  among  them;  ami  Leonard  Dober 
offered  himself  to  be  sold  as  a  slave,  if  neces- 
sary. In  onler  to  reach  them.  It  was  a  year 
before  anylhing  was  done.  When  it  was  deter- 
mined liy  lot,  Dober  was  selected,  and  went 
to  Copenhagen  accompanied  by  Nitschman, 
who  was  to  go  with  liim  I0  St.  lliomas  and 
then  return  to  Hcrnibut  The  Brethren  knew 
very  little  at  this  time   of   missionary  under 
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takings,  and  gave  them  onlj  thee  instruc 
tions :  "In  all  things  follow  the  guidance  of 
the  Spirit  of  Christ,"  They  set  out  on  their 
journey  of  600  miles  to  Copenhagen  with  only 
their  staves  in  their  hands  and  onlj  six  dol 
lars  iu  their  pockets.  It)  all  this  Ions  waj 
they  met  many  pious  people  but  no  one 
approved  of  their  undertaking  or  gavi,  them 
the  least  encouragement  exceptmg  Count 
Zinzendorf  and  the  Conutess  of  Stallber,^ 
The  latter  told  them  that  the  odor  ible  lie 
deemer,  in  whose  cause  they  were  engnued 
was  worthy  that  His  servants  should  s»(  rifice 
not  only  their  comforts,  but  thtii  lives  foi 
His  sake.'*  They  were  told  at  Copenhagen 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  get  a  vessel  to 
go  to  St.  Thomas,  and  if  they  succeeded  in  get 
ting  there  no  one  would  permit  them  to  tniLh 
the  slaves.  Even  Anthony  retracted  all  be 
had  said  in  regard  to  bis  slstei  and  lier  com 
pantoas.  NotTiin^  could  shake  their  deiermi 
nation,  and  their  steadfastness  of  purpose 
raised  up  some  inSiiential  friem's  foi  Iheii) 
among  the  royal  family,  councillors  of  sttte 
and  two  of  her  majesty's  chaplains  1  hi}  ar 
rived  in  St.  Thomas,  December  18ih,  1783,  after 
a  voyage  of  ten  weeks.  They  immediately 
found  Anthony's  sister,  who,  wiili  her  compan- 
ions, rejoiced  to  see  them.  A  letter  had  been 
written  without  their  knowledge  to  a  wealthy 
planter  named  Lorenzen,  who  kindly  received 
them  into  bis  house  and  gave  Nitschman  work 
at  his  carpenter's  trade,  by  which  he  support- 
ed not  only  himself,  but  Dober,  For  four 
months  they  worked  happily  together,  when 
Nitschman  had  to  return  to  Europe,  On  his 
departure  Dober  was  left  destitute  of  any  liveli- 
hood, for  Ihere  was  no  clay  on  the  islauil  suitable 
for  the  nukking  of  pottery.  He  was  for  a  time 
tutor  to  the  governor's  son,  but  this  interfered 
with  his  missionary  work  among  the  negroes, 
and  he  asked  to  be  dismissed.  He  then  went  to 
Tappus,  a  small  village,  where  be  lived  in 
great  poverty.  In  ITBS  a  famine  and  riots, 
which  lasted  six  months,  made  bis  work  almost 
impossible.  The  only  clieerine  thing  was  the 
news  that  helpers  were  coining  from  Eng- 
land. They  arrived  the  lltb  of  June,  and  two 
months  later  Dober  returneil  to  Europe,  to  fill 
the  office  of  superintending  elder  in  the  con- 
gregation at  HerrnhuL 

Dobru^a,  the  portion  of  the  Balkan  Peoiu- 
Bula  on  the  right  side  of  the  Danube,  extending 
from  Silistria  and  Varna  to  the  mouth  of  that 
river,  offering  the  most  accessible  military  route 
from  the  north  to  Constantinople.  The  country 
is  Hal.  containing  several  large  swamps  and 
lakes  on  the  coast.  Some  )>arts  are  very  fertile, 
and  produce  good  crops  of  grain;  otlicrs  ore 
covered  with  grasses.  The  herbage  dries  up 
early  in  summer,  and  flocks  of  sheep  and  herds 
of  buffaloes  go  to  the  borders  of  the  Danube  for 
pasture.  Population  consists  of  from  16,000  to 
30,000  families  of  Bulgarians,  Tartars,  Cossacks, 
Turkomans,  Armenians,  Greeks,  and  Jews,  who 
support  tUem»elves  by  the  raising  of  cattle  and 
bees,  by  the  manufacture  of  salt,  and  by  fisher- 
ies. The  most  important  towns  are  'I'ullcha, 
Kiistenji,  Baba  Dagh,  and  Hirsova.  The  Rus- 
sians commenced  in  this  district  their  operations 
against  Turkey  in  1828,  ond  agdn  in  18n4,  when 
tliey  gained  an  important  advantage  by  securing 
Matchin,  one  of  the  towns  of  Dobrudja,  It 
was  restored  to  Turkey  by  the  treaty  of  peace  in 
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1836,  Some  iiiissioiuiry  work  is  dime  Ijy  the 
MfllKKlisi  Episfoiml  Clmrch  Norlli,  (md  tbe 
Briiit^b  iLud  Fortigii  tfible  Socifty  xvn<\  eoliwr- 
teurs  to  tlie  differfnt  cities. 

Dotl«l,  Edn-iird  :ntll>>,  h.  BlooiiiHeUI.  N. 
J..L".  S.  A. ,  Jdnt  ■•2i\.  1S24:  L-rtKimitetl iit  Priuce- 
toQ  College  184-1;  ttriuhiiiteil  sil  Unii.n  Theolotti- 
ciil  SemiuiirT.  New  York.  I84J?:  siiilwl  in  184!l  for 
finiyrtiii  ns  »  missiouiLrj-  of  tliu  A.  IJ.  C.  P.  M.. 
to  tlie  Jens  iil  Snlonictt.  His  lieiiltli  biiviu}; 
fnileil  in  tlirec  veiirs,  he  iftiimeil  to  the  Vuiteil 
States;  but  i.n  Its  recovery  Iiu  «jrnin  Hiikd  tor 
Smyrua  in  1855,  where,  liuviiig  learned  tlie 
Tiirki^li  liiugunge,  lie  lalMired  fur  eijfht  rears 
anion^  the  AruieiilaUH.  The  Jewish  ini!>!<ioii 
was  given  11(1.  In  1868  he  was  (inusferretl  Ut 
JIarsovau.  with  sjiecial  reference  to  liU  taking 
charge  of  the  girls'  .'K'IiikiI.  His  sndilen  death 
fr<«n  cholera  occnned  two  nmuths  after  the 
school  was  iipeued.  on  Auj^st  SUtli.  1865. 

■■His  first  iiiisshinary  language  wag  the  He- 
brew-Spanish, of  whicll  he  had  a  line  coiiiniiiud, 
and  he  was  slitl  able  to  use  it.  When  liiins- 
ferred  to  the  Aiinenian  work,  he  leanieil  the 
Turkish,  which  heiised  with  more  tliiiuordiuary 
correctness.  He  devoted  ciiu>;iderab]e  attenlinn 
to  TurklKh  hymnolony.  and  contribiitcd  more 
largely  to  the'coilecliou  of  Turkish  liynins  now 
in  use'  than  any  other  person."' 

Di^ii  Version,— TLe  Dogri.  a  dialcrt  of 
the  Piinjahi,  tielongs  to  tlie  IndJc  branch  of  the 
Aryan  Itingiiage-faniilr.  and  is  used  by  a  pcojile 
inbiibitiug  llie  iiioimtnmous  or  northern  distncts 
of  Lahore.  The  late  Dr.  Carey,  a-'sistwl  by  some 
ptinilits.  preitared  a  translation  of  tlie  Xcw 
Testament  into  this  dialc-cf,  h  hidi  was  [.iiblislied 
at  Seranipore  in  1834,  but  never  rei'rinted. 

DohnBVIir,  a  town  and  distiict  in  Tinne- 
vellv,  India,  giving  name  to  a  chureli  council 
of  the  South  India  Mission  of  the  Church  Mis- 
sionary Societv.  founded  in  1^27  by  a  special 
gift  of  Count  'Dohna.  It  includes  TO  villiigcs, 
tf  cljurches,  565  comniunietmts,  85  scIjooIs,  780 
scholars. 

Dole,  Daniel,  b.  Bloomfleld  (now  ^Low- 
hegani,  Maine,  V  S.  A.,  Septeml)er  9th,  1808; 
graduated  Bowdoin  ('ollege,  Maine,  in  18ii9; 
Ban^ir  Theological  Seminarv  18»9;  sailed  as  a 
missionary  of  the  A.  B.  C.  r".  M.,  Kovemlier 
14th,  1840,  for  Honolulu.  On  his  arrival  lie 
was  appointed  principal  of  the  Fiinalii'iii  scliool, 
and  when  tbe  school  was  lncorpomie<l  as  (Jabii 
College,  he  b(-citmc  tbe  president,  wbicli  posi- 
tion be  held  till  1855.  He  then  removed  to 
Koloa,  still  continuing  his  laborKMs  a  teacher,  in 
which  capacity  he  was  very  successful.  "He  will 
be  remembered,"  Eaya  the  Honolulu  "  Friend," 
" not  only  as  a  teacher,  but  as  ii  pnacher  in 
Honolulu,  Koloa,  and  other  parts  of  the  islands. 
He  was  a  pure-minded,  tboitghtful.  scholarly, 
devout  Christian  missionary."  He  died  at 
Kol(«,  Kauai.  August  36tli,  1876. 

DomRMl^a  town  of  Eastern  Equatorial  Africa, 
on  or  near  the  cast  shore  of  Tjike  Nyassa.  not 
far  from  Blantyre.  llission  station  of  the Estab- 
lislied  Chureli  of  Scotland  (1 884  J ;  3  missionaries, 
1  pliysician,  3  eb lire h- members,  140  scholars, 

DnmbUTB,  an  important  government  ]>Ian- 
lation,  lying  on  the  western  liank  of  the  Snri- 
nam  river,  in  Surinam,  Soutti  America,  alHiut 
twelve  miles  above  Paraniarilio.  At  anil  near 
the  village  there  is  a  population  of  about  1,200 


jiersons  connected  with  llie  Jlnraviaii  Cliurch. 

biilhitbcrlonoplaceof  «oi-.-.|ii|>.  Alargeeliurcb 
is  now  in  process  of  construction. 

Donilii^la,  a  town  of  Hio  Pongas.  western 
coast  of  Africa,  at  tbe  Junction  of  tbe  Huupaloni; 
and  Fallelau  rivers.  Mission  station  of  llic  S. 
1".  (!.;  1  missionary. 

D»iiilii1rii,  oni-  of  the  Britisb  Leeward 
Islands,  West  Indies.  Area,  291  fipiare  tuiles; 
liopulaliun,  29,500.  of  wliom  the  niajonly  are 
Konuin  Catholics.  Previouu  to  1759  it  belonged 
to  France.  Sugar,  fniit,  cocoa,  and  timber  are 
the  chief  products.  3lission  station  of  the 
Wesleyan  Jlelbodists;  651  chinch -members. 

Doiido,  on  the  Coanza  Hivcv,  west  coast  of 
Africa,  180  miles  from  Us  moiilli,  is  a  noted 
trading  centre,  at  Ihe  head  of  steamboat  naviga- 
tion, Puiiulalion,  5,000,  mostly  uegi^oes.  It  is 
a  station  of  tbe  Hisliop  Taylors  Mission  (q.v.), 
where  pniiieity  wortb  $5,000  has  been  secured, 
and  much  bard  prejiaratoiy  work  has  been 
done.     Three  missionary  heroines  are  buried 

Dniv,  Eliliu,  b.  1813;  graduated  at  Rut- 
gers College  1835,  andllieTiieological  Seminary 
at  New  Brunswick.  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A.,  1836;  was 
orthiiiied  the  same  year  as  a  missiimary  to  tlio 
Leathen,     He  was  a  menilierof  tbe  first* mission 


1836  to  1^40,  when  he  was  transferred  to 
lionieo,  and  lalMired  among  Ihe  Dj'aks  till  1844. 
Thence  he  was  n^nioved  to  China,  and  was  con- 
necie<l  with  tbe  Atuoy  Mission  till  his  dealh, 
Mr-,  I)o(y  died  October  5tli,  1845.  Mr.  Doty 
left  Ainoy  for  America.  November  12tli,  1845. 
with  his  two  motlierless  children  and  Ihe  two 
of  Mr.  Pohlnuin,  arriving  at  New  York.  March 
6th,  1846.  He  returned  to  Amoy  with  his 
second  wife.  August  lUtb.  1847,  He  lefl  China 
for  home  in  18(i5,  and  died  at  sea  in  March, 
foiir  days  before  the  arrival  of  the  ship  at  New 

'■Mr.  Doty  was  an  e.\ecllent  Chinese  scholar 
and  preacher;  nn  indefaliindile,  courageous, 
self-denying  laltorer:  a  man  of  singular  tmiik- 
ness:  and  wascloselyidentititd  with  the  mission 
at  Amoy  from  its  origin." 

Don-lalxlivHrHni,  Smith  India,  a  town  in 
the  Goilaveri  district,  Madras,  32  miles  by  the 
sliortcst  canal  from  Cocaiuida,  aniU  milcssouth 
of  Itajahnmndrv,  Population  (l«8lj.  8.003. 
Hindus,  a  few  Sfosleiii.s.  and  (brisiians.  When 
first  built  the  town  was  a  place  of  much  inijior- 
limec;  at  present  it  is  a  pcrmatinil  station  of  the 
district  engineering  stall,  and  tbe  goveninient 
workshops  here  turn  out  much  woi^k  for  the 
Public  Works  Deparimeiit.  The  town  Is  con- 
nected      tl   Ma  I  i  w    1    si  -eral  points  on 

tbe  eiH  f  1  y  n  n  na  t).  1  Ic  catials.  Slia- 
sion  station  of  tl  i  np  1  i  Lnihcntn  Gen- 
eral C  1  1  n  1  nary  n  -onnniinicants;  1 
tmys'  sth  wl    46  «chol  rs    1  j,  rls'  school,  36 


_      ..  pt    1    r  ra  e  an  1  sect  living  ii 

North  Sjn       mouf,  tl     slop     of  Srouiit  Ulm- 
(1  Auti-Ix:l)anoii.     There  i 


—  Auti-Ix:l)anon.     There  a.-  , 

settlements  in  the  Hniiran  and  a  colony  at  Safed, 

ii»i.-,.i„„      -YiDiy  are  found  as  far  north  as  Bey- 

ir  south  as  Tyre,  and  as  far  east  as  Da- 

Abont  130  towns  an.1  villages  are  occu- 
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Sitd  excliisiveij-  bj-  liieiii,  nod  together  ■with  the 
laroiiiifs  iq.v.)  iliuy  ciimiiose  Ihc  i)0|)ula1iiiii  of 
over  auO  iiiore.  They  ur«  esiiniated  at  6S,000 
iiK'n.  Duir-el-KiiiiKir,  iiliout  15  miles  soutlieast 
of  Ut'yniul,  in  Iht-ir  cliief  town, 

'j'lii!  iirigin  iind  etliuogniiiliicid  nfflnity  of  ibe 
J>ni.'if-»  U  by  1111  iiiHiii*  settled.  The  most  crtil- 
ible  Ihuory  is  thiit  ihey  Imve  sprung  parllv from 
lliu  (.^iiihili-K,  by  ivhiim  the  duviistiiled  cflles  of 
tiamaviii  were  rejieoiiled  utidcr  the  rule  of  £siir- 
hHiidiiii:  piirtly  from  the  -wnrlike  Jliirdis,  ivho 
well'  biijiiglil  to  Lebanon  in  the  time  of  Cod- 
Mantiue;  and  purtly  from  the  Arabs,  nlio  have 
nude  si>  many  inciirsiotis  hi  this  ivgion;  with, 
peiliajis,  11  little  of  the  blocnl  of  the  Cnisiirtfrs 
riiiiiif.cd  with  thLs  iMohnmniedati  aucestiT. 
Whii  lever  their  origin,  their  nationality  is  dfe- 
tiiu't  rriini  ilie  close  of  the  tenth  ceutiiry.  They 
speiik  Ambii'  ilh  oorrectly  lut  the  jMople  of  Mecca ; 
they  ]i[)-uicssa  knowledj^  of  the  (Jhin use  Empire, 
with  which  their  owu  Iraditions  connect  them  ; 


and  ihey  exhibit  u  retiuement 

and  iiiaaners,  uu  uppi'eclution  of  ediicatiun,  es- 
pecially lUjit  of  women,  which  is  in  striking  con- 
tratit  til  tlio  other  Syriau  races  with  which  they 
are  surrotiiKled. 

ihikim  Uiiimr  Alluh,  Caliph  of  Egypt,  wlio 
began  to  rei^n  990  A,D.,  is  the  reputed  Jinthor  of 
ilifir  peedhar  religion.  Twenty-flte  vears  of 
tyranny  wild  and  terrible  le.ive  little  doubt  of 
liis  inwuiily,  under  the  influence  of  which  lie 
claimed  to  EioM  direct  intercourse  witli  the  Deity, 
and  proelai[ueil  liinisclf  the  luramation  of  Goii, 

His  ctuims  were  miulc  known  in  ti  mosque  at 
C.'uro  by  one|[)nrai{i,  but  they  were  iw^ived 
with  such  bitter  hasiility  that  Pitmzi  (led  to  the 
moiintaiuHufljebimon,  where  he  taught  the  new 
fiiilli,  and  the  woiii  Druse  is  supposed  by  some 
to  be  derived  from  thix  first  apostle.  Uamze, 
the  vi/ier  of  Hakim,  is  regarded  us  the  real 
foundiT  of  the  sect,  for  he  tonuuiaied  the  creed, 
mid  succeeded  in  gnihering  together  a  large 
body  o[  luihereuts. 

The  Druses  believe  hi  one  and  only  one  Gnd, 
who  is  withciutformorsubstance,  incompreheu- 
Kil>k',  without  attributes,  but  befort  whom  man 
U  dumb  and  blind.  Ten  times  has  this  6od  re- 
vealed himself  in  human  form,  and  llakim  was 
the  tenth  and  the  last.  A  llxed  Dumber  of 
liumau  beings  exist  which  can  ueitlier  be  added 
to  uor  subtracted  from,  and  all  who  are  living 
iinw  have  lived  before,  and  will  couEiuue  to  live 
in  other  forms  nutil  the  end  of  the  world.  At 
the  death  of  one  man  the  soul  occupies  ii  new 
body,  and  will  be  of  noble  or  base  rank  corre- 
sponding to  tlie  deeds  done  in  Ihe  life  before. 
After  myriads  of  years,  when  the  soul  has  been 
jiiiriHed  from  every  slain,  there  will  come  a  time 
of  total  rest.  The  Druses  do  not  acknowledge 
the  claims  of  any  other  religions,  but  Ihey  coun- 
tenance an  outward  profession  <)f  any  religion 
whenever  itnia^vbee\pedient,aDd  unite  with  the 
Aloiiiinmiediin  m  his  prayers  and  washings  with 
the  same  indifference  with  which  they  sprinkle 
holy-water  in  Ihe  Marouiie  churches.  This  ap- 
parent iLpo3ta.sy  is  due  to  the  fact  that  no  converts 
ari^  desired  or  permitted,  and  the  fwthful  are 
enjoined  to  keep  tlieir  r(!ligion  sacred  nnd  con- 
cealed, if  necessaiy.  Seven  commandments  of 
ilamze  lake  the  place  of  the  seven  gitat  points 
of  Islam.  Theseiire:  1st.  Truth  iuwords(ouly 
between  Druses):  2d.  Oarc  for  Ihe  safety  of  each 
other;  8d.  Iteuunciation  of  all  other  religions; 
4tli.  Separation  from  all  who  are  in  error;  5th. 
Itecoguitiouoftlieimityot  "Hakim.onr  Lord;" 
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6th.  C'ompletercsignationtohiswill;7th.  Obedi- 
ence to  his  orders.  Thcydonot  pray,  forprayer 
Is  an  impertinent  interference  witii  the  Creator. 
There  is  none  of  the  fatalism  of  Ishini,  however, 
for  they  recognize  the  freedom  of  the  human 
will,  'a  special  class,  called  Akats,  are  distin- 
guished from  the  rest  of  the  Druses  by  tlioir 
deeper  attainments  in  the  mysteries  of  the  creed. 
The  Akuls  are  supposed  to  be  of  exceptional 
sanctily,  or  ability.  Polygamy  is  not  permitted, 
lint  divorce  is  freely  allowed.  About  the  year 
i860  a  dissension  tsprang  up  between  the  Druses 
and  the  Maronltes,  which  culminated  in  the 
atrocious  barbarities  that  called  the  attention  of 
all  Europe  to  these  warring  races.  Punishment 
was  inflicted  u^jon  tbem  by  the  French  troops, 
and  the  commissioners  of  Prance  and  Turkey 
drew  up  anew  constitution,  signed  in  I!J04, under 
wliich  the  Lebanon  is  ruled  by  a  Christian  gov- 
ernor appointod  by  the  Pone,  and  since  that 
time  tlie  Druses  have  peaceably  tilled  the  soil, 
raising  mulberiifs,  olives,  and  vines,  and  manu- 
factured silk, 

DuHlla  Version.— The  Dnalla,  which  be- 
longs to  the  Bantu  family  of  African  languaaxis, 
is  spoken  In  the  Cameroons.  The  Kev.  A.  Saker, 
of  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society,  translated  the 
Qospels  and  the  Acts,  which  were  published  by 
the  Baptist  Translation  Society  in  1868;  parts  of 
tlie  Old  Testament  by  the  sairie  trausLitor  were 
published  in  1870  by  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society. 

(^eeimen  -eerse.    John  3 :  16.) 

Loba  lo  bo  warf  ndulo,  na  a  boll  mpom  mau 
TOO  Muna,  na  motu  na  motu  nyi-.duhe  tenge  na 
mo,  &  ei  maDyami,'  'ndi  a  ma  bene  longe  la 
bwindlaiL 

Dudlil  (Singrowli),  a  town  in  Northwest 
Provinces,  India,  about  100  miles  directly  south 
of  Benares.  Has  a  native  pastor  and  church 
among  the  agrirultunil  population,  under  the 
care  of  the  London  Missionary  Society. 

OuflT,  a  town  of  Kortheawt  KaHraria.  South 
Afrifta,  northeast  of  Cunningham.    Mission  sta- 


ary. 


of  the  Free  Church  of  Sc-otland  ;  1  n 
6  out-stations,  1    church,    14^    communi- 
s,  6  schools,  310  scholars. 


sily  of  St.  Andrews  at  Ihe  age  of  lifteen,  and 
studied  under  the  celebrated  Chalmers.  The 
C'burch  of  Scotland  having  awakened  to  the 
duty  of  sending  the  gospel  to  the  heiUhen,  Dr. 
Duit  was  appointed  its  lirst  missionoir,  and 
embarked  at  the  age  of  23,  October,  1829,  for 
India.  During  his  voyage  he  was  wrecked 
twice,  first  on  a  reef  of  rock  while  rounding  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  agidn  on  the  coast  of  Cey-  . 
Ion,  and  barely  escaped  a  third  near  the  months 
of  the  Ganges.  In  the  tirst  wreck  he  and  his 
wife  lost  everything,  .including  his  library, 
plans  of  operation,  and  many  valuable  manu- 
scripts. He  reached  Calcutta  after  a  voyage  of 
eight  months.  One  of  the  chief  objects  he  had 
in  view  in  going  to  India  was  the  establishment 
of  a  Collegiate  Institute  wbich  should  confer  the 
highest  etliication  on  native  youth.  His  school 
was  to  be  conducted  on  two  great  principles, 
first,  that  tlie  Christian  Scriptures  should  be 
read  in  every  class  able  to  read  tiem,  and  to  be 
used  as  the  entire  foundation  and  pervading  stdt 
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of  the   school  ;  seconii,  that  hs 

of  India  could   nut  stipply  the  medium  tiir 


the  Teqiiii^jle  inslriifti(inr  tbe  scieDces  of  Ihe 
veet  stiould  he  tniight  through  Ilie  EDtilish 
langunge.  This  nus  against  rlit  o^iiuiuu  ol  Ihe 
govt^rnnient,  nil  learned  OrltnitHhsIii,  nnd  the 
most  experieDCiKl  luissioDHiic!)  in  Ben^nl,  that 
it  should  he  in  Samkrit.  With  the  asiusianoe  of 
Haminohun  Hot,  who  cnteml  fullT  Into  Dr. 
Duff's  vie-KS,  the  hcIiooI  was  up«ieil'Jiily  13th, 
1830,  under  a  buniau-trce,  with  Jive  viniug  men, 
but  was  soon  reniovetl  to  a  coiiiiiUKliouM  huild- 
iug.  lite  insimelion  naK  in  EDglisli,  atHl  tlie 
Bible  held  a  cliirf  place.  Before  the  end  of  tlie 
first  week  there  were  more  than  3U0  applieautii. 
Of  these  250  were  rei-eived.  At  the  end  of  tbe 
first  year  a  public  exaniinntion,  nttende<l  hy  a 
Inrjffi'udniber  of  £i]ropeanK  and  natives  of  high 
raA,  pive  great  saiisfaelion.  Tbe  next  yeiit 
the  miiiil>er  of  upplieanlN  was  mure  than  trebled. 
lnl8S9  Dr.  Dtiff  wrote:  "  Tlie  Jive  win.  eiiteml 
the  timi  duv  have  since  swollen  to  iin  average 
attendance*  of  800.  The  Govenior-Geiienil, 
Lord  Bentiuek,  considered  the  ablest  and  most 
enlightened  (iiivernor-General  India  has  pos- 
se&ii'd.  did  h  " 
in  the  face  ■ 
uniMinilleled  results."  Tlie  number  of  pupils 
wiis  soon  increased  to  a  thousand.  Among  the 
firs!  converts  were  two  from  tbe  edueiited  aud 
intlueMiial  class.  One  was  Baliu  Krlsliua  Baner- 
jea,  B  Ilraliiiian  of  high  social  position,  editor 
of  a  new-impcr,  afterwards  a  niiuisier  of  the 
Enicllsb  Church,  and  a  distingiiislie^l  professor 
in  Bishop's  College,  Calcutta.  His  iiiHiience  on 
natives  of  all  classes,  esneeiully  the  educated, 
has  always  been  great.  The  other  was  Gojiee- 
natli  Nufidi,  wIki  nfierwards  Itecame  a  niissioii- 
arj-  in  conneclion  with  the  Ainerlcaii  Presby- 
terian Mission  in  the  Northwest  Provinces,  and 
in  tbe  lime  of  the  Sepoy  mutiny,  when  threat- 
ened with  dtnitb,  noblv  testified  for  C'liris<t. 

In  ls34  Ur.  Duff  re'turncd  liome  hi  Ill-bealth. 
On  its  restoration  be  made  a  t<mr  tlinaigh  Scot- 
land, and  greatly  iiiireased  the  interest  in  the 
missioiiHiy  cause  by  his  llirilling  apiK-als  and 
the  rejxnt  of  Ids  successful  work.  'Ilie  degree 
of  doctor  of  divinity  was  at  this  time  conferred 
upon  him  hv  the  Lnivereitv  of  Aberdein,  He  re- 
turned to  India  In  1439.  At  the  disruption  in 
the  Church  of  Scotland  in  IfiiS  he  east  in  his  lot 
with  tlie  Free  Cbiinli,  almndoning  his  Iteloved 
and  prosiH-nius  institution,  its  valuable  library 
ami  appjiralus,  and  for  twenty  yean  conilucted 
missioiLHry  work  under  Ibat  body,  lie  buill  a 
new  institution  from  the  foundation,  and 
Mjuipped  it  MS  well  as  ihe  old  had  l>een.  llie 
infiueni'e  of  his  work  continued  to  increase. 
Intenwting  conversions  titok  place.  In  ln46,  on 
tlie  lU-utU  of  Dr.  (.linlmers.  he  was  offered  the 
I'ttice  of  princi[Hil  an<l  professor  of  llierilogy  in 
tbe  Free  Churcli  Collegr)  in  Scotland,  and 
tboiigb  urged  by  Presbyteries.  Synorls,  and 
Geni-ral  Aswmbly,  to  sacnlira  his  own  jiredilec- 
tions  and  acce|it,'he  declined,  begging  them  lo 
"  allow  liitu  to  retain,  in  the  view  of  all  men, 
the  clearly  markeii  and  disfinguisbing  cbaraeler 
of  H  missionary  lo  the  heathen. "  Id  IK.W  he 
again  returned  home  lo  work  for  the  missionary 
ciuise,  and  staight  to  arouse  the  Free  Chiircb  to 
more  earnest  efforts  for  India.  In  IS-ll  lie  was 
elected  moderator  of  tbe  General  Assi'mbly.  In 
ltj.j4,   under  the  auspices    of   Mr.   George  H. 
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rk  ill  India.  Tlie  University  of 
with  the  degiee  of 
Lh.li.  Itetuniine  lo  India  in  IW?,  he  opened 
his  school  for  Iiiffh-CHste  girls  in  the  house  cif  a 
Brahman.  At  tlie  first  examination,  atterahil 
by  [listlnguished   aitive    gentlemen,    wbo  ex- 

EVessed  great  aatisfaelion,  63  were  on  the  roll, 
a  1864.  his  healtli  having  ullerlv  failed,  lie  took 
a  Jlnal  leave  of  India.  He  received  on  his  de- 
parture from  Calcutta  from  all  classes  of  the 
'ty,  native  and  ISuroiiean,  heathen  aud 


five  years  in  India.  Dining  the  fourteen  years 
spent  in  Scotland  be  urged  wiib  great  elo<]uence 
upon  the  churches  their  diitv  to  give  the  gospel 
to  the  millions  of  India.  Jlis  correspondence 
was  extensive,  many  letters  being  to  native  con- 
Terts  and  Ilhidu  students.  He  had  the  chief 
managenu'nt  of  tbe  foreign  work  of  the  Free 
Cluirch.  In  1873  be  was  again  elected  niiidei-a- 
tor  of  the  AK.sembly.  In  1887  he  was  appointed 
profes^wir  of  evangelistic  tlieologj-  In  the  col- 
lege of  the  Free  (^iirch,  wliieh  (itlii*  he  lield 
for  eleven  vears.  He  died  at  Sirtmouth,  Devon- 
shire. Febniary  12th,  1878.  aged  73.  He  has  Iki'ii 
well  described  aa  "  a  man  of  duimtless  will, 
<-<insuiumate  eloquence,  iuipassional  piety,  creat 
self-reliance."  His  publislied  works  are:'  "New 
Era  of  the  English  Language  and  Lilenitui'o" 
(le-IT);  ■'  Slissious  the  Chief  End  of  the  Christian 
Church"  (latS):  "India  and  Indian  Missions" 
(Ilit^S):  "The  Indian  llebelllon,  its  Causes  and 
Results"  MB-Ml.  "Tlic  Ciilcuttp  Review"  was 
mainly  established  by  bini. 

Duke  itr  Vork'H  iNlniids  a  group  of 
islands  belonging  to  wliat,  since  1  o 84,  has  been 
stvled  the  Insmarek  Archipelago.  Jlc-laiiesia. 
They  are  visited  by  Wcsli-yan  .Me(iii«lists  fnmi 
Fiji  and  Tonga;  4^")  chun-h-niembers. 

Uiike  or  Vork'H  iNliind  VersUm.— 

Tbe  Duke  of  York's  Island  language  lielongs  to 
the  Melan<*ian  family  i>f  languagi's,  and  Is  us*-)! 
bv  the  InhabitantK  of  t  lie  Duke  of  York's  Islimtls, 
south  of  New  Ireland.  In  IBH.'i  the  Brilisb  and 
Foreign  Bible  ^(K-ielv  ]inl)lislied  at  tivditev  the 
Gos[H'l  of  Matthew;  (be  Acts  of  the'Aptkles, 
and  the  Psfiliiis,  prepareil  under  liie  auspices  of 
the  AiisiraUan  Wesleyan  Missioimry  Society. 

Uiikv  Ton-It,  a  town  in  (lid  Calabar,  on 
Ihe  Bight  of  Uiafra,  West  Africa.  HM)  miles  from 
Camenjons  and  Fernando  IV  Climale  hot, 
unheallby.  Population.  III.INHI.  Unguage. 
Efik,  into  which  both  llie  Old  Testament  and 
the  New  have  been  Irniislateil.  Heligion,  fe- 
tiehism.  ISiK'ial  condition  ilegraded:  slavery 
slill  exists.  A  great  obstacle  to  mission  work 
Is  the  existence  antl  workings  of  a  secn't  oiiler 
among  tbe  naliws  calleil  Egbo.  '1' be  eba racier 
of  the  |(e()ple  is  similar  to  that  of  llie  natives  of 
Cn'cktown  (q.v.).  The  missionaHi*  have  Ibe 
confidence  of  the  chii'fs,  and  the  scIuhiIs  ai* 
well  altendcii.  Mission  station  of  the  Uniletl 
Pnwbyterian  Churtrh  of  Si-oiland;  1  ordained 
missionary  and  his  wife,  3  liuri>pwm  colpor- 
teurs, 1  single  lady,  U  native  helpers,  I  church, 
93  church .memlxtrs,  -1  day-schools. 

DulICK,  Jolin  Wclxh,  b.  Pliiladelpliia, 
Pa.,  U.  8.  A.,  November  4th,  182!):  graduated 
at  Yale  College  with  high  honor  in  1H44,  and 
at  Union  Theologi<-al  ft-minary,  New  York, 
1847;  married  Harriet  Winslow,  daughter  of 
Rev.  Dr.  Miron    Winslow:  ordained  Otiober  ' 
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■witli  Kev.  Ik-iiiy  tjcuddcr  through  a  part 
Soutlicm  IiulJH  witb  a  view  of  establlsliing 
ootrHtatfon  to  the  Madras  mission,  and  on  their 
advice  Areot  was  selected,  wnd  afterwards  be- 
came the  field  of  the  Art-ot  mission.  Mr.  Duller 
WHS  well  fitted  by  tnlents,  ediicalion,  acquisitioD 
of  the  language,  and  genial  manners  (or  the 
missionary  work.  But  his  owii  ilMieulth  and 
tliat  of  his  wife  compelled  thetn  to  relioquish 
the  fluid,  and  Uiey  retiimcil  in  l(Jo2.  For  Hiree 
years  after  hix  return  lie  served  the  American 
Kunday-scfiool  Union  as  Secretury  of  Missions. 
He  then  became  editor  of  the  "  American  Pi'esby- 
Itriaii."  In  ISHB  he  was  appointed  Editonal 
SecretaiT  of  the  Pi ibllshing  Committee  of  the 
Board  of  Publkatlon  in  the  Sew  School  branch 
of  the  Prenbyterian  Church,  appointed  to  the 
Slime  position  in  the  reimitcd  church  in  1870, 
and  on  tlte  reugnation  of  Dr.  Sclienck  in  1885 
was  dueled  General  Secretary  of  the  Board. 
In  IMIH  he  wrote  "Life  in  India,",  which  was 
raihlished  by  tlie  American  Smulay-sehool 
Union,  aiu)  tuis  liad  a  larjifp  sale.  In  18i3  the 
degree  of  D.I),  wjis  coiifernti  upon  him  by 
Pnncetoii  College.  la  IBW)  he  visited  Pales- 
tine, and  on  Sis  return  wrole  "  The  Ride 
thniiigli  Palestine,"  an  instructive  and  inter- 
esting'biHik.  Di.  Dulles  died  at  his  home  in 
ITiihuielphia,  April  liJth,  1887. 

DliniH,  a  town  on  the  northern  peninsula  of 
Ternale,  ime  of  the  ^Mohicttis,  Eii»t  Indiex:  a 
station  <)f  the  Utrecht  SCissionary  Soeiety  (1886), 
witii  l(tO  baptized  membi;rs  an)ung  the  natives. 

UiiniHiriifliein,  a  ttmn  in  ^[adras.  South 
Indiii.  oik  tile  Godaveri  lliver,  15  miles  above 
liJiiKlnichahmi,  lit!  miles  north  of  Rajaiuuudry. 
Piipiilatioii,  '2,121.  chiefly  Kois.  ^Mission  station 
of  Die  (.'liiiivh  Slissionaiy  Society;  J  niLisionary 
unci  wife,  7  wliools,  131  scholars.  A  converted 
naiive.  Ita/ii.  has  lalH>r(4l  with  great  success  iii 
the  ii<ljiLcent  villajces  of  Nisiino,  where  he  has 
I'onni'd  a  congrepatiim  of  over  -101)  members,  of 
wliich  lie  takes  pastovnl  care.  Tlie  Gospel  ac- 
crailiii^  lo  Liiku  and  1  John  have  been  translated 
iiilii  K'oi. 

Durban,  ci)iuf  town  of  Natid,  East  Smith 
Africa,  3  iiiilcs  from  its  harbor  on  Port  Natal 
Hay,  4-5  miles  e:ist-southciLst  of  Pietermaritz- 
Inii'g.  It  contains  seveiid  public  buildings  of 
imiKirtaiicc,  and  has  a  large  trade.  Poi>ulation, 
5..-,aL  Jlission  Htatiim  o!  8.  P.  G.;  1  mt»«on- 
arv.  The  Wcsleyana  have  also  labored  hero 
with  great  stieccss  among  tlie  imported  coolies, 
to  whom  thuy  piijaich  in  llindusiani  aud  Tamil. 


north  of  Ihirk.  It  Is  a  tliriviiig  place,  tliougli 
liiiilt  ou  low  and  almost  swampy  ground,  and 
has  line  public  building.  Mission  station  of 
Gossiiur  ilissionary  Society  (Germany). 

Dutoll  Vemloii.— The  Dutch  lielon^ing 
to  the  Toiitonic  branch  of  the  Aryan  hm^ia^- 
family,  is  spoktui  not  only  in  Holland,  with  its 
4,ltflUiS-"i7  inhabit  ants,  hut  also  in  the  Dutch  col- 
liiiiis,  iu  tile  Lvlony  of  Oaiie  of  Good  Hope,  etc. 
The  first  complete  edition  of  the  Scriptures  in 
Hutch  was  published  at  Antwerp  in  1536,  by 
Joeiib  van  Liesvelt.    Several  successive  editions 
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followed.  At  last  the  printer  was  condemned 
and  beheaded  because  in  one  of  the  editions  he 
ventured  to  say  tliat  "  the  salvation  of  mankind 
proceeds  from  Christ  alone."  Liesvelt's  Bible 
was  supplanted  by  a  new  translation  of  the  New 
Testament  published  at  Embden  by  John  van 
Utenhove  in  1556,  and  by  his  Old  Testament 
published  iu  \rm.  In  1S87  Paul  Harkiiis  pub- 
lished a  Bible  according  to  the  Geneva  version; 
and  an  edition  whh  the  notes  of  Tremellius, 
Junius.  Beza,  and  Piscator  was  issued  at  Am. 
sterdam  and  Arnheim  in  1014.  As  alt  these  edi- 
tions were  more  or  less  a  version  of  a  version, 
the  need  for  a  translation  made  directly  from 
the  sacred  originals  was  felt  more  and  more,  till 
at  last  the  necessary  steps  were  taken  by  the 
Synod  of  Dort  (1618-18)  to  procure  a  transla- 
tion wliich  was  made  from  the  original  texts. 
The  commission  appointed  by  the  Synod  for 
that  work  commenced  tlie  translation  at  Leyden 
in  1626,  and  in  16!tT  the  first  edition  of  the  so- 
ealletl  States-Oenerat  version  was  published. 

For  the  Lutherans  of  Holland,  Ad.  Vischer 
published  in  1648  a  new  translation  according  to 
Luther's  version,  which  is  still  in  use.  For  the 
Remonstrants,  Chr.  Horlsocker  publislied  hi  1680 
an  edition  of  the  New  Testament  profes.sedly 
made  from  the  Greek.  G.  Vissering  provided 
the  Jlennoniles  with  a  New  Testament  with 
not*B,  which  was  published  at  Magdeburg  in 
15M,  again  in  1854.  The  Jansenists  were  fur- 
nished with  a  translation  by  A.  vander  Schueren, 
1618.  and  .Sgid  de  Will,  1717. 

The  New  Testament  ^vas  also  published  by  C. 
Cats,  1701;  van  Hamelsveld,  1789;  and  van  der 
Palm,  1818. 

A  revised  edition  of  the  authorized  version, 
made  in  accordance  with  the  orthographical 
system  of  Prof.  Siegenberk,  was  published  in 
l'834,  but  was  not  adopted  iu  later  editions,  which 
were  publislied  with  a  modernized  orthogru^y. 
The  versions  circulated  by  the  British  and  For- 
eign Bible  Societv  are  the  Stales-General,  Luth- 
er s,  and  Schmir's  New  Testament.  The  Brit- 
ish and  Foreign  Bible  Society  disposed,  up  to 
March  Slat,  1880.  of  3.046,515  portions  of  the 
Scriptures,  besides  5,000  copies  of  the  Dutch- 
English  New  Testament. 

{SpeciTiien  verse.    John  8  :  16.) 

Want  alzoo  lief  heeft  God  de  wereld  gehad, 

dat    hq    zijnen    eeniggeboren'_  Zoon  ^  gegeven 

heeft,  opdat  een  i^elijk',  die  in  hem  gelooft, 

Diet  verderve,  maar  bet  eeuwige  leven  hebbe. 

DilK-ll  East  Indies  is  the  name  given  to 
the  territorv  in  Asia  under  the  sovereignty  of 
tlie  Netherlands.  The  East  India  Company 
crcoied  bv  the  Dutch  in  1603  conquered  the  ter- 
ritory an<t  ruled  tt  for  nearly  two  centuries,  but 
since  1798  the  Company  has"  ceased  to  exist,  and 
the  motJier-conntry  rules  the  possessions  which 
are  situated  between  6°  north  and  11°  south  lat- 
itude, and  between  95^  and  141°  east  longitude, 
comprising  Java,  Slailura,  island  of  Sumatra, 
Rian-Lingga  Archipelago,  Banca,  Borneo,  Ce- 
lebes, liloliiccas,  Timor  Archipela BO.  Bali.  Lom- 
bok,  and  New (jiilnca, to  141  "east  latitude,  with 
a  totnt  area  of  719,674  square  miles,  andapopu- 
lation  of  38.006,173,  of  whom  31,716,177  are 
natives,  335,578  are  Chinese,  15,463  Arabs,  and 
50.793  Europeans,  mostly  Dutch  or  of  Dutch 
descent.  Religious  instniclion  is  given  by  both 
the  Roman  Catholic  and  Reformer  Churcb     ~ 
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1886  there  were  in  Javn  and  Madura  11,339 
ChrislIaDs  amouj;  llie  iiiilivos  nud  foreign  Orien- 
tals, and  iutlie  remaining  islimds  235,375,     la 

1887  there  were  in  Sellierlauda  ludin  67  mis- 
sionaries of  various  societies. 

Dnieh  mssiniiur)-  Soricly.  Headqunr- 
ters,  Rotterdam,  Holland.— The  Dutch  Jlission- 
Biy  Society  was  orsanized  in  18.18,  al  liotter- 
dani,  Holland,  and  tiegnn  its  work  in  IVcstern 
Java,  amoDg  the  Siimluuesc.  The  flrKi  mission- 
aril's  Mnt  out,  iu  1863,  were  soon  followed  by 
others.  The  prevailioe'  religion  of  the  Suntta 
districts,  as  well  ns  of  the  other  portions  of  Java, 
ts  Mohammedan,  and  the  miNtlonaiies,  a.i  Ik  the 
case  with  all  who  Inbo'  among  Jlohnnmitdaiu. 
meet  with  much  opposition.  At  timt  their  lahcra 
seemed  almost  hoi)ele.<s,  but  liefore  long  Ihej- 
■were  encouraired  bv  seeing  many  of  the  Siinila- 
nese  receive  (liristtanily.  "  The  work  is  cariied 
on  at  present  froin  8  chief  slalions  and  lU  euI)- 
etations,  (lie  7  Enmpcnn  missionaries  being  as- 
sisted by  24  native  Christians.  At  some  of  the 
stalions'lhere  are  scliools.  Since  the  foundation 
of  the  Society  the  entire  Bilile  hiis  In'cu  Imus- 
laied  by  one  of  its  luissionarics  into  the  veruac- 
ular:  a' grammar  and  diclionarj'.  Kiories  from 
the  New  Testament,  n  confessum,  nrlth luetics, 
readers,  and' some  volumes  of  a  lighter  kind 
have  also  been  published  in  Simdaiiese.  The 
income  of  the  Society  in  now  belwei-n  £3.000 
and  £4,000.  In  its  genera!  outlines  experience 
of  all  the  Dutch  stK'ieties  is  very  similar:  thc.v 
labor  against  many  discouragements,  anil  with 
little  appearance  of  snccess.  Xeverlheless  they 
persevere,  hoping  that  they  niuj-  yet  see  that 
their  work  has  not  iKren  in  vain. 


The  ^iutch  Reformed  Missionary  Society  was 
founded  at  Amsterdam  In  1859,  by  the  Kev. 
Dr.  Schwartz,  missionary  of  Ihe  Free  t'hurch 
of  Scotland  to  Ihe  Jews  in  that  city.  The 
original  intention  was  to  form  a  societv  for  Ihe 
propagation  of  the  gospel  among  the  Sews  liv- 
ing among  the  beatuen  and  Aloliaitmiedaus  in 
the  Dutch  (Indian)  colonies,  and  through  iliem 
to  reach  the  heathen  and  Etlohnmniedans.  The 
government,  however,  out  of  deference  to  the 
Jews  iu  Holland,  refused  to  recognize  the  pro- 
posed Society,  and  it  was  resolved  tocommence 
work  among  the  heathen  and  Mohammedans 
in  the  island  of  Java.  Additional  cause  for 
this  resolve  lay  in  the  fact  that  Ihe  old  Nether- 
lands Misaiouary  Society  (q.v.)  had  become 
rationalistic  in  spirit  and  and  action,  their  mls- 
eionaries  being  decided  rationalists,  who  al- 
lowed the  so-called  advanced  "  modem"  teach- 
ing in  their  mission  schools  and  churches.  A 
number  of  the  supporters  of  this  Society  had 
withdrawn  from  it  about  30  years  before,  form- 
ing Ihe  "  Utrecht  Mission  Society"'  and  the 
"  Netherlands  Mission  Society, "  neltlier  of 
which,  however,  though  founded  on  orlhodox 
principles,  accepted  the  confession  of  the  Dutch 
Reformed  churches,  and  the  new  Society  was 
therefore  formed  to  act  in  conformity  with  the 
recognized  standards  of  these  churches.  The 
required  legal  recogniilon  was  procured  in  1860. 


the  gospel  in  heathen  nnd  3Ioiiamu»cda 
lands,  and  preach  it  lo  the  Jews,  and  that  pri- 
vate individuals  should  engage  in  mission  work 
only  when  the  chureli   neglects  its  dut}'  and 
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privilege;  and  one  of  the  fundamental  rultJi  of 
Ihe  Society  is  to  give  nj)  lis  work  as  soon  a^  llic 
churches  of  Holland  will  take  it  tip.  Tlic  jiolicy 
of  the  SiK'icty  is  not  so  much  lo  establish  slu. 
tions  as  to  plant  churches,  Ueliig  I'rcsliylei  ians 
thcmselvc:^  the  missionai'ies  i>refer  tlint  these 
shall  be  I'reshylcrlan  churches,  holding  by  Ihe 
»imc  principle  ns  the  mother-church.      These 

Erinciples.  however,  are  not  enforced;  hul  the 
leidelbcrg  Catechism,  translated  into  Javanese 
is  given  lo  Ihe  native  Christians,  and  churches 
are  gradually  formed  according  to  I'resbjieriau 

Dni'ing  the  years  1878-84  the  Soclely  iiis.^!! 
thifiugh  a  great  sUuggle  in  tiuancial  ami  oilier 
matters,  but  since  1884  il  has  grciilly  ini-icascd 
Iu  strength,  contribution.'- have  come  in  freely, 
n  heavy '[lebt  luts  been  paid  oS.  aiul  in  every 
way  its  life  has  revived.  The  prcf-t-ul  Secrelarj- 
of  titalc  for  the  Colonies,  3Ir.  1..  (.'.  W.  Keuch- 
eniiis,  and  his  bmther  at  liatavia.  have  for  manv 
vears  furthered  lo  Iheir  tilmosl  the  ctiuse  n't 
^iirist  aiming  Ilic  Javiuis  and  ^lalays  in  Unleh 
India;  and  iu  Jlav,  1888,  the  forniVr  published 
a  document,  Klatrn>;  that  the  Dutch  Goverument 
would  value  it  hiirhlv  If  tlie  mission  societies  iu 
the  Xetherlands  would  put  forth  their  utmost 
eU'orls  to  increase  the  nunilicr  of  inissioiiaries  in 
Iliuch  India,  and  1<>  counleitict  the  influence  of 
Islam  among  Ihe  healheu  In  the  Indian  Archi- 
]ielago.  Thus  the  doors  to  jnissionarj-  eHorls 
have  been  thrown  open  through  the  length  and 
breadth  of  Dutch  Imlia. 

JUimiiotiit. — The  Held  of  the  Society's  lalwrs 
Is  Central  Java,  and  the  jiriuciiial  slation  is  Poer- 
woredjo.  where  there  is  a  flourishing  cliim'h, 
nnd  cuunecled  with  II  a  tniinlug-schmi!  for 
native  evangelists,  leachera,  nnd  jircachcrs. 
Buildings  have  lately  U'en  erectiil  with  accom- 
mo<lations  for  sixty  pupils,  besides  homes  for 
European  and  Javaii  leachci's,  Tlie  iusliluliou 
beat's  the  name  of  ''Keuchcnius  t^cliool,"  in 
honor  of  Ihe  Secrelarj-  of  Slate.  Two  mission- 
aries labor  liere',  and  a  tliini  is  slationcd  al  Itau- 
iocmas.  w  here  there  are  a  chureli  aud  school  in 
fair  condition.  Within  the  last  few  years  a 
most  remarkable  movcnicm  has  taken  place  in 
Djocjakartu,  which  is  slill  under  the  rule  of  a 
sultan,  who  is,  however,  a  vas.sal  of  the  Dutch 
Goverumeut.  Uulil  the  proclamation  above 
mentioned,  no  missionary  wasallowetl  to  preiM^h 
the  gospel  to  the  natives,  or  be  in  any  way  en- 
gaged in  missionary  work,  without  a  special  gov- 
ernment license,  whidi  was  only  grantcil  fc>r  a 
particular  residency  opened  for  the  mission 
work  by  resolution  of  the  governor-general  ii: 
council.  Djocjakarta  was  not  so  "opened,' 
and  no  missionary  was  allowed  to  preach  the 
gospel  there.  Notwithstanding,  tlie  gospel 
found  its  way  In.  A  Javan  official  of  high  rank 
was  converted  lo  Christianity  and  baptized  (in 
Pocrworedjo),  and  after  that  the  trulh  spread 
from  desi  to  (/<■«!,  so  that  in  1888  there  were  8 
native  churchi'S,  with  n  memlHirnlilp  of  over 
IjOOO.  Tlie  Cliristians  suffered  some  persecu- 
tion from  the  Mohammedan  rulers  and  pcojile 
until  the  Dutch  Oovemment  inierfercd,  and 
until  tlie  whole  country  was  ripened  were 
obliged  lo  go  lo  PoRrwored jo  for  Ihe  ordinances 
of  baplisiu  and  the  Lonl's  Supper.  Now  all 
this  is  <:hangHl,  anil  the  prospects  for  mission- 
fary  work  arc  very  cheering.  The  mission  has 
now  53  churches,  with  a  membership  of  5.000 
in  the  four  residencies:  Tegnl  (1860);  Pekalon- 
gau  (1860);    Banjoemas   (1865);    and   Bagelen 
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(1869);  aud  Djocjakarta.  Williia  Ihe  paslj-ear 
ft  nitdiciil  mission  lias  beuQ  opened  iu  couuec- 
tion  witli  tlie  Society,  under  llie  charge  oE  a 
miasioaary  pbysiciau  from  tlie  Medical  Mission 
Institute  IU  Loadoti,  Anaual  income  of  So' 
cietyalKiut  £1,400. 

DtraraliHl,  a  town  lu  the  Noniiwest  Prov- 
ioces,  India,  in  the  Kuniaon  district,  not  far 
fn»m  Pjthoragail)  and  N«ini-Tal.  Mission  sta- 
tion of  llic  Metiiodist  Episcopiii  Church  Nortli; 
1  missionary  and  wife,  lH  native  Leli>era,  33 
church -niembers,   3    ciiu  relies,   4   schools,    180 

DwlKhl,  Rev.  H.  G.  O.,  D.D.,  son  of 

Beth  Dwiglit  and  Haunali  Strong  Dwight,  b.  at 
Conway.  SlasM.,  U.  S.  A.,  November  33d,  1803, 
but  reared  at  Utica.  JJ.  T.  Graduated  at  Ham- 
ilton College  1835,  aud  at  Andover  Theological 
Seminary  1S28.  Appointed  missionary  of  the  A. 
B.  C.  F.  Jl.  while  yet  in  the  seminary,  aud  spent 
a  year  in  an  agency  of  tlie  Board  among  the 
churches.  Ordained  att5reatBuniuglon,  Mass., 
July,  11*29,  and  shortly  afterwards  married  Miss 
Elixatietli  Barker  of  Haverhill,  Ma.ss.  Sailed 
from  Bcfitrra  for  Malta  in  1830.  With  Rev. 
Eli  Smith  he  explored  the  northern  parts  of 
Asiatic  Tiirliey,  tlie  southern  part  of  the  Cau- 
-casiis,  and  the  western  iiarts  of  Persia,  from 
May,  18:10,  to  May.  1831.  Tliis  tour  of  ex- 
iiloriition,  wliifli  was  performed  on  liori«;back 
from  Constantinople,  the  two  missionaries  beine 
jre.sseil  for  tlie  soke  of  safety  in  tlie  Turkisn 
robes  and  turban,  prepared  the  way  for  the 
inlssions  of  the  A.  B.  C,  F.  M.  among  the  Ar- 
menians of  Turkey  and  tl»e  Ncstorians  of  Persia. 
In  1831  Dr.  Dwigbt  was  associated  with  Rev. 
Wiiliam  Goodell  in  the  establishment  of  the 
mission  at  Constantinople.  He  studied  the  Ar- 
menian language,  and  was  soon  on  tlie  most 
friendly  t«nns  with  tlie  Pulriarch  and  leading 
men  of  the  Armenian  Clmrch.  In  1887  Ills  wife 
^nil  one  of  h^  sons  died  of  the  plague,  and  in 
1838  he  returned  to  liie  United  States  to  recu- 
penite  after  his  lerrible  experience.    In  1840  lie 


Stales  for  treatment  and  rest.  In  1851  he  was 
back  agiun  in  his  field  of  labor.  In  1860  his 
home  was  again  broken  up  by  the  death  of  his 
wife;  and  in  1861  he  made  an  eslended  tour 
through  tlie  regions  which  he  had  expioi'cd  with 
Dr.  Smith  tliirty  years  before.  In  the  autumn 
<jf  the  same  year  he  went  to  the  United  States, 
full  to  overliowing  wiili  the  story  of  the  wonder- 
ful changes  of  wlucli  he  had  seen  the  fruits  in 
his  long  tour.  While  occupied  in  telling  this 
story  to  the  churches,  he  had  occasion  to  journey 
by  mil  Ihroucb  Vcmiont,  and  was  kflled  by 
a'  railroad  accident  near  Sliaftesbury,  January 
3r.ih,  1863. 

The  department  of  labor  in  which  Dr.  Dwight 
was  chiefly  engaged  was  the  direct  expounding 
<if  the  gospel  to  assembled  hearers  or  to  indi- 
viduals whom  he  sought  out  in  their  bouses  or 
flhojts.  In  tbe  performance  of  this  liand-to- 
hand  work,  which  be  loved,  he  was  tireless,  not 
only  going  about  the  city  continually,  but  mak- 
ing extended  tours  along  tlie  coasts  of  the  Sea 
of  Marmora  or  in  the  ueisbboring  regions  of 
Bitliynia,  Thrace,  and  Macedoma.  He  also 
gave  much  time  to  the  preparation  of  books  and 
tracts  in  Armenian,  and  occarfonally  to  the  edl- 
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torial  care  of  the  weekly  newspaper  published 
by  Ihemission in  Armenian.  His  correspondence 
was  voluminous,  including  in  its  sphere  men  of 
all  ranks  in  Turkey,  in  Europe,  and  in  England 
and  Scotland,  and  it  all  centred  about  the  one 
idea  of  the  development  and  support  of  the 
great  work  of  reform  to  which  his  life  was  de- 
voted. During  the  persecutions  which  followed 
the  adoption  of  evangelical  views  by  some  of 
tiie  Armenians,  Dr.  Dwight  took  a  leading  part 
in  the  publication  of  details  of  tlie  persecutions, 
in  order  to  bring  aid  to  the  sulferei's  from 
abroad,  and  was  energetic  in  tbe  steps  taken  tJj 
secure  the  intervention  of  the  British  Goveru- 
ment  in  behalf  of  religious  liberty  in  Turkey, 
with  the  ultimate  result  of  the  recognition,  by 
the  Sultau,  of  Protestantism  as  one  ot  the  toler- 
ated creeds  of  tlic  empire. 

In  ijersonal  character  Dr.  Dwi^ht  was  of 
marked  spirituality.  His  conversation  and  his 
letters  alike  showed  him  to  be  eminently  a  man 
of  God.  His  executive  ability  was  very  great, 
and  was  consecrated  entirely  to  the  interests  of 
the  cause  to  whicli  he  had  given  himself  so 
wholly.  He  was  remarkable  for  his  sound 
judgment,  particularly  in  times  of  perplexity 
or  danger,  and  possessed  an  unfailing  tact  and 
courtes;^  in  dealing  with  men.  These  traits 
made  him  a  leader  in  the  councils  of  the  mis- 
sion, gave  him  very  great  influence  among  the 
native  communities,  to  whom  his  name  is  prec- 
ious, and  endeared  him  to  tlie  heaits  of  many  ia 
different  parts  of  Europe  and  America. 

Tbe  published  works  of  Dr.  Dwight  are:  ■'  A 
Memoir  of  Mrs.  B.  B.  Dwight,"  18Sl;  ' '  Christi- 
anity Revived  In  tlie  East,"  1850;  and  a  revised 
edition  of  tlie  same,  called  "  Christianity  in 
Turkey,"  published  in  Londoa  in  1854.  He 
also  furnished  part  of  the  material  used  in  "  Re- 
searches of  Smith  and  Dwight  in  Armenia," 
1883.  He  was  a  contributor  to  the  "  Journal 
of  tbe  American  Oriental  Society,"  furnishing 
such  articles  as  "A  Catalogue  of  Armenian  Lilr 
erature  in  the  Middle  Ages,"  "Notes  on  the 
Armenian  Names  in  the  Vicinity  of  Mount 
Ararat,"  etc.  He  was  also  a  frequent  writer  for 
the  periodical  press  both  in  England  and  in 
America. 

Dj-ak  Veriloii.— The  Dyak  (also  Daiak) 
belongs  lo  the  Malaysian  language,  and  is 
spoken  by  the  people  of  Borneo.  A  New  Tes- 
tament, translated  by  Mr.  Aug,  Hardiland  ot 
the  Rhenish  Missionary  Society,  was  published 
at  Singapore  in  1846.  A  new  and  revised  edi- 
tion w-as  published  at  Borneo  in  1858.  The  Old 
Testament,  also  translated  by  Mr.  Hardiland, 
was  published  by  the  Rhenisli  Missionary  Society 
at  Amsterdam  m  1858,  and  in  the  same  year 
also  the  Netherlands  Bible  Society  published 
the  whole  Bible  in  Mr.  Haidiland's  version, 
(i^iecinwre  wr»e.    John  3  :  16.) 

Kraoa  kalotii  kapaham  'Hatalla  ^JarL  dltt» 
kalunen,  sampei  i'i  djari  menenga  Anake  tdja 
tonggalj  nakara  gene-genep  olo,  idjii  pertjaja 
huang_  ia.'Ua  binasa,  bsja  mina  pambelom, 
awang  katatahl. 

Dyer,  Samuel,  b.  January  SOtb.  1804,  at 
Greenwich,  Eugiand;  educated  at  Gosport,  and 
Missionary  College,  Hoxton;  sailed.  April  Ilth, 
1837,  a  missionary  of  L.  M.  S.,  for  Malacca,  but 
went  lo  Penang,  wliere  he  remained  three  yeara. 
In  1835  ho  renioved  permanently  to  Malacca. 
His  most  important  work  in  China  was  the  in- 
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venlion  of  inoviible  metallic  type  for  printlug     Bible  foiinerly  [i 

liie    Cliiuese    Sci'iplini's.     He   liiboreil    imdi-r     was  veduccii  lo  l 

every  disadvauiage,  lipiviug  only  once  seeu  ibe 

piot'tss  of  lype-founiiing  iu  Englaud.     He  per- 

aoonlly  supennleDded  nil  the  work,  nud  llie  lype 

tbat  lie  cast  were  reninrkable  for  their   beiuily 

— d  finiab,    Sogreiii  wastheimprovemeut 


the  old  Chinese  meilioil  of  printiDg,  that  the     and  3icd  on  his  way  home  at  JIacao. 


ed  iu  half  a  dozeu  volumes 
and  ibe  New  Testauieiit  to 
le!i.s  (h^t)  uiueiy  p;iges.  ili;  al«o  Umk  iin  nclivu 
pari  iu  the  IniiiHuiliou  and  revision  of  the 
Chinese  Seripliires.  While  actiug  as  Secretary 
1i>  (be  General  I'onvcntlou  uf  Missionaries  at 
HoD^  Kong  in  1843,  Le  was  attacked  by  fever, 
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East  London  ln§llliilc  Tor  Home 
and  Foreign  m-<>slon«.  Headquurlers, 
Harley  House,  Bow,  Loudon,  E, 

Hisfori/.—The  East  Loudon  Institute  was 
founded  in  1872,  by  Jlr.  H.  Grattan  Guinness, 
■with  a,  view  to  iuerease  the  number  of  mission- 
aries among  the  heathen  and  in  the  darker 
regions  of  Christendom,  by  providing  for  the 
education  aud  triiining  of  Ihe  many  young  men 
and  women  who,  while  earnestly  desirous  of 
engaging  in  missionary  work,  liuve  neither  the 
leisure  nor  the  means  to  ari|uire  this  traiuiug, 
nor  the  ability  to  go  forth  at  their  own  charges. 
Thislnstilulionheips  to  fit  such  personsfor  ser- 
vice in  heathendom,  or  in  other  needy  spheres, 
by  ofEeriug  them  freely  a  couise  of  suitable 
study  and  pmctieal  Irniuiug.  It  then  introduces 
them  to  the  field  for  which  they  aeeni  best 
adapted,  and  if  need  be  sustains  or  helps  to 
sustain  them  in  it.  It  seeks  also,  and  in  order  to 
tills,  Ibe  diflusion  of  information  by  press  and 
platform  as  to  the  world's  wants  aud  the  Lord's 
work,  so  as  to  deepen  in  the  hearts  of  Christians 
ai  home  practical  compassion  for  the  heathen, 
and  a  sense  of  responsibility  to  give  them  the 
gospel.  Mr.  Guinness'  project  was  pvit  Into 
execution  In  an  old  fasliionecl  house  on  Stepney 
Green,  and  during  the  first  year  32  students  were 
received.  Greater  accommoduiions  were  soon 
required,  and  a  second  house  was  taken,  which 
also  proving  inadequate,  necessitated  the  renting 
of  a  third,  while  a  wing  was  added  to  "  Harley 
House."  The  present  college,  with  accommo- 
dations  for  50  male  students,  was  opeuetl  iu 
1879;  and  a  branch  college  in  North  Derbj-- 
sliire,  with  equal  facilities,  was  completed 
about  the  same  time.  There  are  also  in  con- 
nection with  the  Institute  a  "Training Home" 
for  young  women,  and  several  Xissiou  Halls. 

The  Institute  is  broadly  catholic  in  its  prin- 
ciples and  practice,  and  is  as  comprebeiisive  as 
It  is  possible  to  be  within  the  limits  of  evnn- 
eelical  truth,  training  men  of  all  evangelical 
denominations,  all  nalionaltties,  and  all  classes, 
for  all  societies,  all  lands,  nncl  all  spheres  of 
Christian  eSort.  During  the  sixteen  years  ot 
Its  existence  more  than  3,000  young  men  have 
applied  to  be  received  at  the  Institute;  of  these 
about  800  have  been  accepted,  and  500  are  now 
laboring  in  either  the  home  or  foreign  field. 
These  students  have  been  of  various  nationali- 
ties; not  only  English,  Scotch,  Irish,  and  Amer- 
ican, but  French,  German.  Italian.  Spanish, 
Swedish.  Danish,  Russian.  Bulgarian,  Syrian, 
Egyptian,  Kafiir,  Negro.  Hindu,  Parsee,  Koor- 
dish.  and  Jewish;  and  also  of  various  denomi- 
nations. The  large  majority  of  those  who  have 
gone  out  as  missionaries  lire  now  connected  with 
about  twenty  different  societins  and  associations, 
while  a  numbtr  are  working  indepeudently  as 
self 'Sustaining  missionaries.     Qraduates  of  the 


Institute  may  now  be  found  in  various  parts  of 
the  home  field,  and  in  China,  India,  Syria, 
Armenia,  Egj-pt;  iu  France,  bpiiin,  Portugal, 
Italy;  on  the  east  aud  west  coasts  of  Africa; 
in  ^atal  and  Cape  Colony;  in  Prince  Edward's 
Isle,  Cape  Breton,  Canada,  and  the  Western 
Stales  of  America;  in  the  West  Indies,  Brazil , 
aud  the  Argentine  Kepubllc:  iu  Attstralia  and 
New  Zealand.  The  especial  object  of  the  In- 
stitute is  to  send  evangelists  to  "  Ihe  regions  be- 
yond" those  ali'eady  evangelized.  Over  100 
students  are  now  iu  training  at  the  Institute. 

The  entire  properly  of  the  Institute  is  vested 
in  a  body  of  trustees.  Kegularly  audited  ac- 
counts are  published  annually.  The  Institute 
has  few  reguhir  subscribers,  but  is  sustained  by 
the  free-will  offering  of  Christiiiu  friends.  The 
annual  e.ipeudilure  nas  been  for  several  yeai's 
about  £12,000.  The  services  of  the  Director 
and  of  the  Secretary  are  reudei'eU  gratuitously. 

EJ-tetision  of  Wofk.—lw  1H78,  through 
the  efforts  of  Mr.  Tilly,  Dr.  Guinness,  and  a  few 
others,  the  Livingstone  Inland  Mission,  of 
which  a  sketch  will  be  given  later,  was  founded. 
Id  1880  it  was  made  a  branch  of  the  Inslitule, 
and  was  carried  on  by  the  Directors  until  1884, 
when  it  was  transferred  to  the  American  Bap- 
tist Jlissionary  Union.  The  policy  of  the 
A.  B.  jM.  U.  is  one  of  concentration  and  radi- 
ation from  a  centre;  while  the  idea  n\»m 
which  the  L.  I.  31.  was  organized  was  a  cbuin 
of  stations  to  reach  far  into  the  interior.  The 
Union  felt  that  the  L.  I.  M.,  with  its  extreme 
staiiotis  800  miles  apart,  would  give  them  room 
enough  and  to  spare  for  several  years  to  coiue, 
and  they  were  unwilling  to  extend  operati<ms 
beyond  the  equator.  The  Directors  of  Ihe  In- 
stitute, on  the  other  bund,  wei*  constantly  ask- 
ing what  ot  the  re^im  beyond,  with  its  tens  of 
millions  of  people  yet  to  be  evaugeli/ed  !  Aiul 
at  length,  in  18B8,  they  resolved  lo  take  up  the 
African  work  again,  extending  it  further  iiji  the 
Congo  and  along  the  tributary  rivers.  I'lius 
the  Congo  Bololo  3Iission  was  formed  to  be  in 
perfect  harmony  with,  but  Independent  of, 
the  A.  B.  Jl.  -U.  (sw  Bololo  Mission),  Tlie 
late'<t  development  of  the  work  of  the  Institute 
is  the  Soudan  Pioneer  Mission,  a  result  of 
Dr.  Guinness'  recent  tour  In  the  United  States. 

jtf  JJMfOM  A.— LiVINIiHTOKB  InI.ANU  MISSION. 

— Even  before  the  great  "water-way"  to  tiie 
heart  of  Africa    had    been  discovered    many 

ersons  longed  to  send  the  gospel  into  the 
terior,  far  beyond  the  points  tipon  the 
coasts  then  occupied.  One  of  the  directors 
of  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society,  the  Itev. 
A.  Tilly  of  Cardiff,  having  an  Intense  desire 
to  do  something  for  Central  Africa,  invited 
the  co-operation  of  the  Directors  of  the  East 
London  Institute  in  an  attempt  to  send  a 
few  evangelists  right  into  the   interior.     The 
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synipiilliy  iiQil  liuiincial  iiiil  of  the  Messrs.  Cory  the  fonniir  died  of  fever,  but  tbe  vacant  place 
of  C'linhfl  nud  James  Irwine  of  Liverpool  was  soou  fllled  by  aoother  brave  young  volun- 
nlsii  having  bvea  enlisted  in  the  spriug  of  ISTT.  teer.  By  tbe  end  of  this  year  ten  missionariea 
it  was  resolved  that  no  time  should  ue  lost  iu  bad  beeu  sent  out,  and  the  third  station  of  tbe 
sendiQgoutToliiuteerjforaDiukndmfssioDiand  mission  planted  at  Banza  Manteka,  since  the 
tipiin  the  publication  uf  Mr.  Stanley's  letters  in  scene  of  iJie  ilrst  great  awakening  on  the  Congo, 
the  auttmiu  of  thai  year  It  was  furtuer  decided  As  the  missionaries  made  their  way  up  the  river 
to  attempt  an  entrance  into  Africa  b^  the  new  the  obstacles  and  difflcuities  increased,  and  the 
route,  the  friends  above  named  forming  them-  question  of  transport  became  a  very  serious  one. 
selves  into  a  Committee  for  iLe  conduct  of  the  The  natives  for  many  reasons  could  not  be  re- 
enterprise,  to  which  was  given  the  title,  The  lied  upon  as  carriers,  and  Kroo-men,  only  to  be 
Livingstone  Inland  Mission.  Tlie  misMon  was  to  obtained  by  importation  from  Sierra  Leone, 
be  evangelical  bnt  undenominational,  and  it  was  were  the  sole  dependence.  To  hire  them,  very 
hoped  at  first  that  It  might  be  made  self-sup-  large  suppliesof  barter  goods  wereneeded;  con- 
porting;  but  stibscfjuent  experience  abundantly  sequently  more  irauspori,  and  hence  greater  ex- 
proved  that  the  clmiate  of  the  Congo,  at  any  pcnse.  Experience  had  by  tills  lime  shown  that 
rate  in  the  cataract  region,  issttch  as  to  preclude  the  stations,  far  from  becoming  self-supporting, 
the  poshiibtlity  of  Europenn  self-mipport.  Azri-  had  been  too  slenderly  supplied  with  resources 
culture  is  out  of  the  qtieslion.  and  the  only  otSer  and  hel[>s,  and  the  Committee  plainly  saw  that 
means— trade— inevitably  obscures  the  character  if  themisMon  was  ever  to  be  planied  upon  the 
of  a  Christian  mission,  and  gives  it  a  most  un-  upper  river,  stronger  and  better  equipped  detacb- 
desirablu  aspect  of  self-interest  in  the  eyes  of  the  ments  must  be  sent  out.  Much  earnest  prayer 
heathen;  therefore  tbe  idea  of  self-support  was  was  made  that  He  under  whose  providence  the 
soon  relinquished  by  the  Committee.  Funds  to  new  world  had  been  opened  up  would  also  pro- 
start  with  having  been  contributed  chiefly  vide  the  men  and  means  to  evangelize  it.  and  in 
by  the  Commltlee,  volunteers  for  this  danger,  answer  to  these  prayers,  and  as  the  result  of 
ous  pioneer  work  were  furnished  by  the  histi-  much  bard  work,  an  expedition  better  organized 
tule.  Mr.  Tilly  acted  as  Secretary  for  the  first  and  better  supplied  than  any  previous  one  left 
three  years,  but  in  1880  the  work  had  so  in-  England  in  March,  1880.  Its  leader  was  Adam 
creased  as  to  reqnire  more  time  than  he  could  McCall  of  Leicester,  who  had  had  much  esperi- 
spare  from  his  pastoral  duties,  and  Mr.  and  enceof  travel  in  South  and  South  Central  Africa, 
Sirs.  Guinness  were  asked  to  undertake  the  sole  and  was  in  every  respect  well  qualified  for  his 
responsibility  of  the  mission,  and  its  support,  as  work.  Four  other  students  from  the  Institute 
a  branch  of  the  Hiost  London  Institute,  the  Com-  bad  volunteered  to  go  out  under  his  lead.  The 
mittee  toresignallsharein  its  manaeement,  and  party  reached  the  mouth  of  the  Congo  in  April, 
act  only  as  an  advisory  council.  Air.  and  Mrs.  and  though  at  first  things  looked  bright,  soon 
Guinness  assented  to  tliis  plan,  and  the  mission  began  the  usual  African  experience  of  delays, 
was  thus  conducted,  Mrs.  Guinness  bein^  secre-  disappointments,  and  fevers.  The  new  recruits 
tary  until  its  transfer  to  tbe  A.  B.  M.  U.  m  1889.  found  that  Mr.  Kergow,  who  had  come  out  tbe 
The  pioneer  of  the  mission,  Mr.  Henry  Craven,  previous  year,  was  fll  at  Maladi;  Mr.  Richards 
of  Liverpool,  reached  Banana,  at  the  mouth  of  was  laid  up  with  fever  at  Boma ;  and  many 
the  Congo,  in  February,  1878.  He  was  accom-  another  circumstance  tried  faith  and  patience; 
paniedbyaDanishsailor(whoafterward proved  but  throwing  all  bis  cheerful  energy  into  the 
unfit  for  the  service,  and  was  ijuickly  recalled),  task,  and  seconded  most  heartily  by  his  col- 
A  merchant  resident  at  Banana  gave  them  a  leagues,  McCall  pressed  through  the  initial  dif- 
pnssage  in  a  trading.vessel  to  Bonia,  about  70  ticulties.  and  got  his  parly,  Kroo-men,  donkeys, 
miles  up  the  river.  Beyond  this  point  the  — brought  in  the  vain  hope  of  raakingtransport 
only  conveyance  was  by  native  canoes;  and  easier,— and  all  up  aa  far  as  Boma.  Here  they 
at  Yellala  Falls,  100  miles  up  the  river,  all  navi-  were  met  by  the  heavy  tidings  that  Mr.  Petersen, 

fution  ceased,  and  all  above  it,  save  for  Mr,  all  alone  among  the  heaflien,  with  none  to 
tanley'sletters,wasan  absolute  fcmii/iwjnto.  nurse,  none  to  prescribe,  to  soothe,  or  to  corn- 
After  a  sliort  delay  the  missionaries  pui'chased  fori,  had  died  of  fever  at  Banza  Manteka.  He 
a  canoe,  and  made  their  way  to  some  native  had  been  but  a  little  more  than  a  year  on  the 
settlements  on  the  south  side  of  tbe  rivers  Congo.  On  the  35th  May  the  party  were 
MasukiL  and  Nokki.  Then  began  the  usual  ex-  ready  to  proceed  up  tbe  river  to  its  farthest 
periences  of  all  whotry  to  live  in  Central  Africa;  navigable  point,  just  below  the  Falls  of  Yellala. 
but  notwithstanding  them  all,  a  landing-stage  The  very  difficultjourneywasaccompliahed.and 
wasbuiltatMatadi,  at  theendof  the  lower  river  with  a  view  to  the  convenience  of  landing  goods 
navigation,  and  tbe  first  permanent  station  and  travellers  a  station  was  erected  at  Matadi 
fomiwl  at  Pala  Vala,  a  town  some  15  miles  in-  Minkanda,arocky_point  above  the  M'poso  River, 
land,  built  on  a  pUtenu  1,600  or  1,700  feet  and  just  opposite  Vivi.  This  party  had  started 
al>ove  the  sea-level,  itod  iu  the  midst  of  a  con-  with  the  hope  of  being  able  to  go  right  on  to 
slderable  population.  Tbe  king  of  tbe  place  Stanley  Pool  In  one  dry  season,  but  many  things 
was  friendly,  gave  land  for  abouseand  garden,  detained  them,  and  by  the  time  tliey  reacheiTa 
and  countenanced  tbe  settlement  ot  the  white  place  in  the  territory  of  Manyanga,  called 
men.  By  the  beginning  of  1879  Mr.  Craven  Bemba.  the  rainy  season  \vas  fully  upon  thein, 
bad  acqnfreii  tbe  language  sntHciently  to  be  able  the  river  was  tremendously  swollen,  tornadoes 
to  preach  a  little  to  the  people,  had  translaled  and  silorms  were  frequent,  and  it  was  evident 
the  commandments  for  them,  and  wrote  that  that  Utile  more  could  be  done  that  year  in  the 
the  trutli  was  beginning  to  tell  upon  their  hearia  way  of  advance.  While  they  waited,  they 
Later  on.  two  boys  were  sent  from  this  station  learned  what  they  could  of  the  language,  made 
to  England  for  training,  and  are  now  successful  friends  with  the  people,  and  collected  their  goods 
helpers  in  the  mission.  at  that  point  to  he  ready  for  a  fresh  start  as  soon 
In  the  summer  of  1878  Messrs.  Telford  and  as  the  weather  permitted,  for,  notwithstanding 
Jolmson  joined  Mr.  Craven.  Within  six  mouths  all  perils  and  hardships,  their  detennlnatioa  tr 
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reach  (lie  interior  never  faltered.  This  most  in- 
teresting atiirj"  of  this  mission  ciin  only  be 
glaueetl  al  here,  nud  the  merest  outline  of  it 
given:  therefore  all  details  showing  the  lierdsni 
of  the  little  band  of  volunteers  niust  be  jHiswil 
over.  The  year  1881  was  a  most  iniportunt  one 
in  the  liislory  of  the  mission  at  home  in  Loudon 
and  oa  the  Held  in  Africa.  A  great  step  for- 
ward tcos  made  passible  by  the  advent  of  tlio 
little  steam-launch  "  Livingstone  "  in  3Iaj  of 
that  year.  "With  the  "LiviiigMione"arrive(l'four 
more  young  voluuteera  for  the  work,  aud  u  little 
later  another  party  of  Ave.  making  twenty-four 
since  the  starting  of  tiie  mission.  But.  alas ', 
death  had  again  visited  the  little  party,  while  the 
health  of  several  was  hruken.  aud  four  others 
had  been  recalled  beeansc  i)f  want  of  fitness  for 
the  work:  so  the  stuif,  for  all  the  large  reinforce- 
ment, wa.*  no  greater  at  the  cud  than  at  the  be- 
ffinniugof  the  year.  Among  thosu  who  retnmed 
borne  on  furlough  were  the  llrxt  missionary'  on 
the  Congo,  Mr.  Craven,  and  his  wife,  who'hatl 

Sue  onia  year  later;  they  broiight  with  tlicm 
cee  native  children — two  lads  and  a  little  ^rl. 
Mr.  Craven's  ti'ilough  was  even  more  useful  to 
the  mission  then  his  presence  in  Africa,  for  uow 
he  had  time  lo  reiluee  the  Floli  language,  a 
brancl)  of  the  great  Baulu  family,  of  which  he 
had  gained  considerable  knowleu^,  to  writing. 
and  lo  pre|>ure  in  it  Bible  stones  aud  n-ad- 
ing-l>oi>ks  for  the  children  in  the  schools.  As 
soon  as  well  enough,  he  set  about  jireiiHring  n 
small  dictionary',  and  when  the  uative  la<ls  could 
speak  English  fairly  well,  Mr.  Guinness  made 
use  of  them  to  assist  him  in  studving  out  tlie 
grammar  of  their  language:  autl  after  many 
mouths  of  careful,  persevering  study  and  work 
with  these  boys,  succeeded  in  preimring  a  siuall 
elementary  grammar,  which  was  of  tlie  greatest 
use  to  the  missionaries,  until  they  could  them- 
selves m-ith  fuller  knowledge  prepare  a  better 
on'..  In  the  mean  time  the  work  in  Africa 
passed  through  many  vicissitudes.  In  January 
one  of  the  missionanes  dieil,  others  were  very 
ill  of  fever,  and  in  Febniary  Jiatadi  station  was 
utterly  destroyed  by  a  tornado;  but  to  offset 
these  troubles  hopeful  signs  of  progress  ap- 
peared in  the  stations  of  Paiabala  aud  Banza 
tianieka.  The  new  station  at  Banana  was 
erected  dtiring  the  summer  of  this  year,  aud 
Mr.  McCall  pushed  forward  with  great  energy, 
and  amidst  great  diiHculties,  the  work  of  the 
mission;  but  liis  health,  which  had  for  some 
time  been  failing,  utteriy  broke  down  in  the 
autumn,  anil  lie  was  c<>mpelled  lo  leave  the 
country.  He  wa?  able  only  to  reach  iltiudeira, 
where  he  died  in  Noveml>er.  In  the  same  month 
occurred  the  deatli  of  Mrs.  Iticliards,  who  had 
joiued  her  husband  at  lianz.a  Mauteka  in  1880. 
The  fact  that  five  deatiis  liad  taken  place  in  tlie 
mission  within  four  years  caused  much  serious 
thought  to  friends  of  tlie  mission,  some  of  whom 
questioned  the  propriety  of  contimilng  it;  bnt, 
remembering  the  similar  experiences  of  the 
Church  Missionary  Society,  tlie  Ijondon  Mis- 
sionary Society,  and  llie  Baptist  Mission  on  the 
Congo,  the  Directors  coulil  liud  no  argument 
for  tne  abandcinracut  of  their  work,  or  tlie  ces- 
aation  of  effort  to  evangeil/e  the  interior  of  the 
Dark  Continent.  Therefore,  tlie  mission  was 
not  abandoned;  and  In  May,  1S82,  a  party  of  six, 
including  a  meiiicai  missionary  and  two  ladies, 
left  London  for  the  Congo.  Corsideralile  ad- 
vance was  made  up  the  river  during  this  year. 
Sufficient    goods  aud  provisions  having  t>een 
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collected  at  Ben ib;i,  three  of  ttie  , 

witii  a  gooti  gimg  of  Kroo-men,  went  tip  lo  Stan- 
ley Pool  by  thenorth  side  of  the  river,  a  jouniey 
of  160  miles,  thirty  of  whicli  had  been  cleared  by 
Stanley,  who  was  just  now  buililing  the  station 
ot  Leopoidville,  iin  the  south  shore  of  the 
I'ool.  The  rootl  was  in  jilaccs  fairly  good  aud 
easy,  in  other  iiarts  exircmely  difHcuTt— "  like 
cliniblng  up  and  down  a  church  tower."  On 
account  of  its  dilflciilties  and  the  great  scareily 
of  pnivisions,  tlie  aorili  (JiIb  of  the  river  wiu* 
definitely  abamloneit,  and  two  new  stations,  the 
sixth  and  seventh  plauted  by  the  mission. 
were  founded  on  tlie  south  side  of  the 
river,  at  Muklmbungu.  ii  little  out  of  the 
direct  line  to  Stanley  Pool,  and  nearer  to 
the  river,  and  Liikungn,  alHiiit  30  miles  far- 
ther on,  beyond  which  ]>oiut  llie  carriers 
Absolutely  refused  to  go.  Tlie  lairiiiug  of 
Bcmlw  station,  and  the  deaths  of  ilirec  liiore 
missionaries  were  tlie  great  calamities  of  lliis 
year.  In  regard  to  tlie  latter,  the  brave  men 
remaining  wnite  Ut  tlic  Directors:  "  We  are  not 
in  the  least  daunted  liy  these  dealhs.  Forward 
is  the  order,  aud,  witii  GihI's  help,  forward  we 
will  go!" 

Tlie  lifth  year  of  the  mission,  1H83,  was  more 
encouraging  tlinu  any  previous  cme.  tliongh  not 
williout  Its  sorrows.  Dr.  Kims  had  bv  tins  time 
reacluil  the  Vjipcr  Congo,  aud  hail  olHaiued 
from  !Mr.  Stanley,  winmi  he  met  on  his  way  up 
at  Manyanga.  a  {liece  of  land  fur  a  station  in  rliu 
new  settlenicut  of  Leopold ville—whiih  was 
already  beciiniing  a  cinisidciablc  village. 


interest,  the  key  of  Central  Africa,  the  goal  of 
Ave  years'  ariluous  lalior.  tlie  stariing'poiut  of  a 
uavigal)le  water-way  cxieudiug  for  many  thou- 
sands of  miles  all  over  the  interior  of  the  Dark 
Continent,  of  a  road  that  was  practicatile  and 
open,  aud  on  whicti  the  missiiin  could  tie  iude- 
l>eudent  of  gangs  of  carriers.^aud  their  past  ex- 
perience liad  immenseir  euhauced  their  appre- 
ciation of  the  last  consilie ration. 

With  the  erection  of  a  good  station  at  Stanley 
PiM)l,  the  first  task  of  the  missimi  was  accom- 
plished. Ttie  doubtful  itream  of  1»T8  had  be- 
come the  established  fact  of  18)18.    A  chain  of 


ated,  the  language  had  l>een  learned,  aud  some 
fruit  had  been  gathered  (tlie  lirst  converts 
had  lieen  baptizeit  in  1882),  and  tlie  millions  of 
the  Interior  were  now  no  longer  licynnd  tlie 
reach  of  Christ's  amliassailors.  llie  next  task 
was  tlie  trausnuriation  of  tlie  mission  Hteamer, 
the  "Henrylieed,"— ft  gift  to  tliemi.ssion  from 
Mrs.  liecd  of  Tasmania, — frcnii  London,  where 
it  iiad  been  constructed,  to  Stanley  Pool.  The 
weiglit  of  the  iMiat  and  niacliiiiery  complete  was 
about  14  tons,— over  .'lOO  man-loads,— and  it  was 
no  easy  matter  to  cany  it  all  up  over  rocky 
mountain  imlhs,  anil  tlmiugli  many  a  nisiiing, 
liridgeless  river  for  hiiudrei£  of  miles,  nor  to  re- 
build the  vessel  under  Afri<«n  suns  on  the  Upjwr 
Congo,  In  order  to  bolt  the  IHO  plates  Into  one 
vessel  again  lfi,OnO  rivets  had  to  be  driven;  tlie 
machinery  anil  all  internal  fltlinga  had  to  be  re- 
construeteil,  and  the  vessel  painted  with  several 
coats  to  resist  the  water  action  of  the  tropics; 
but  all  was  snccessfully  aciTomplisiied,  and  a 
tentli  station  was  liuilt— Equator  Sialion— "00 
miles  from  the  coast,  which  carried  the  work  of 
the  mission  into  the  great  interior.    It  was  at  this 
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point,  in  1884.  timt  the  mission  was  transferred 
til  the  A.  B.  M.  U.  (q.v.).  At  the  time  of  the 
triiDsfer  seven  slalions  were  in  working  order, 
namely,  Miikimocliii,  Palahnlii,  Banza  Man- 
teka.  MiikimhtiD^t.  Liikitnga,  Leopold  ville, 
and  Equ)ilor\-ilie.  Tlie"  Henry  Reed"  wusafloat 
on  the  Upper  Congo,  and  twenty  misdonaries. 
four  of  them  married,  foi-nied  the  woiking  slatt 
of  the  mission. 

Since  the  foundation  of  the  work  neitrly  tifty 
had  Toliinteered  for  it  and  hiid  been  sent  out. 
A  few  proved  unfit  and  were  recalled,  some 
were  broken  in  health,  and  eleven  had  given  up 
their  lives  on  the  Congo. 

Congo  Bau>lo  MiBeiON— In  1888  Mr.  John 
McKitirickof  iheL.  I.  M.  returned  home  on  fur- 
lough, hringiug  wilh  him  from  the  advanced 
outiKBt  of  the  mission,  Equator  station,  where 
he  hati  been  at  work,  an  intense  interest  in 
the  Balolo  and  zeal  for  their  conversion,  and 
also  a  living  specimen  of  the  race,  a  Balolo  boy 
named  Bonipole.  The  rcstilt  of  this  apparently 
accidental  vi^It  was  the  Balolo  Sllssion.  Until 
about  eighty  years  ago  the  dwellers  on  the  south- 
em  bank  of  the  Upper  Congo  were  of  tlie  peace- 
fni  Bantu  tribe.  At  that  time  a  great  nation 
came  travelling  westward,  and  took  possession 
of  the  left  bank  of  the  stream,  turning  out  the 


geople.      .  ..  „ 

imilarly,  Ba-konga,  means  "himting  people;" 
Ba-bwande,"  travelliui!  people;"  Ba-teKe,"  trad- 
ers," etc.,  etc.  (See  '■"The  New  World  ot  Ceu- 
Iral  Africa,"  by  Mrs.  Guinness.) 

The  country  which  the  invaders  conquered, 
and  have  Mncc  kept  and  dwelt  in,  is  nearly 


tiie  Lomami  in  tlie  cast  (o  Lakes  Mantuniba 
and  Leopold  on  the  west,  and  from  Lopori  on 
rhe  north,  to  the  head-waters  of  the  Bostra  aud 
Jaupa  on  the  South. 

The  Balolo  are  more  civilized  than  the  na- 
tives of  the  Lower  Congo.  Being  expert  in  the 
working  and  smelting  of  brass,  they  produce 
a\es,  planes,  hoes,  spades,  and  other  useful  im- 
plements of  architecture,  and  thus  are  able  to 
clear  away  the  tangled  undergrowth  of  the  for- 
est and  to  cultivate  maize  and  mandiiica.  "  Ev- 
ery village  has  its  smithy,  if  not  its  spreading 
chestnut-tree."  and  the  smith  is  held  in  high 
repute  among  his  townsmen,  for  besides  the 
implements  of  toil  and  the  weapons  of  war,  be 
is  skilled  in  the  production  of  bracelets,  neck- 
laces, and  other  ornaments.  The  Balolo  canoes 
arc  swift  and  serviceable,  and  are  manned  by 
practised  paddlcrs;  a  eonsidcrable  flotilla  is  at- 
tached to  every  town;  the  towns  are  large,  the 
streets  straight  and  regular,  and  the  large,  com- 
modious houses  arc  built  of  palm  fronds.  In 
places  where  the  hanks  of  the  Congo  are  very 
Bleep  and  high,  ingenious  zigzag  paths  have 
been  cut  hi  the  sides  of  the  declivity  by  the  na- 
tives, and  the  way  made  still  less  dimcnlt  by 
laddersot  curious  constniction.  In  their  physi- 
cal fmmes,  as  in  everything  else,  these  tipper 
Congo  natives  are  a  contrast  to  the  dwellers  on 
the  Tower  river.  Stanley  visited  these  people 
and  described  them,  bnt  the  missionaries  of  the 
L.  I.  5t.  were  the  first  persons  to  make  their 
Bcquainlance  from  the  station  at  Equatorville. 

When  the  new  mission  was  I'esolved  upon, 
Mr.  McKitlrick  was  lilierutcd  by  the  A.  B.  M.  U., 
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in  order  that  he  might  become  the  leader  of 
the  first  party  to  the  Balolo  country  and  to  pre- 
vent delay  in  starting,  the  L,  I.  M.  steamer,  the 
"Henry  Reed,"  was  lent  to  the  Balolo  Mission 
for  a  year.  A.  farewell  meeting  was  held  for 
the  pioneer  party  of  the  Congo  Balolo  Mission, 
at  Exeter  Hall,  In  March,  1U8U.  Many  speeches 
were  made— one  at  least  imexpected  and  nnpre- 
meditattd.  It  was  spoken  by  Bompoles'  dark  lips, 
and  in  his  high,  shnll  voice.  Hundreds  of  listen- 
ers in  the  great  hall  were  hushed  into  silence 
to  hear  the  few  and  ignorant  words  framed 
into  broken  sentences,  for  Bompole's  vocabulary 
was  very  limited,  and  of  grammar  he  knew 
nothing.  The  little  lad  said  his  people,  "  wanted 
gfispcl,  and  then  asked,  "  Isn't  it  a  shame — 
shame  to  keep  gospel  to  yourself?  Not  meant 
for  English  only!  Isn't  it  a  shame?  My  people 
wanting  gospell  Isn't  it — isn't  it  ii  >hame  1" 
Was  ever  the  cause  of  foreign  missions  more 
forcibly  put?  The  mission  band  sailed  from 
England  on  the  18th  of  April,  188».  and  reached 
its  destination  on  the  Lulonga  River  In  the  middle 
of  August — four  months  only  to  accomplish, 
wiiat  ten  years  before  could  not  have  been  done 
at  all!  How  different  the  experience  of  this 
party  from  that  of  the  pioneers  of  the  L.  I.  M.  I 
The  hearty  co-operation  of  the  missionaries  al- 
ready in  the  field  not  only  facilitated  the  journey, 
but  also  averted  the  danger  from  exposure  and 
inexperience,  to  which  the  earlier  workers  in  so 
many  cases  had  succumbed.  No  fatal  Illness 
occurred  on  the  journey,  and  the  missionaries 
have  since  their  arrival  continued  in  j;ood 
heailtli.  Early  in  1890  the  second  party  arrived, 
and  witli  thian  the  mission's  own  steam-launch, 
the  "  Pioneer,"  which  had  tieen  built  in  London, 


'  in  the  field,  aud  two  stations,  Lulong  and 
Ikan,  had  been  jilanted.  A  third  party  of  &I0I0 
volunteers  has  since  gone  out  to  form  the  John 
Wallls  Alexander  Station  on  tlie  Maringa,  and 
a  fourth  to  found  the  Berger  Station,  probably 
on  the  Jaupa,  will  soon  be  ready  to  start.  The 
sphere  of  the  Balolo  missions  comprises  the 
six  southern  tributaries  of  the  Congo  beyond 
Equatorville — the  Lulong,  Waringa,  Lopori, 
Ikelemba.  Jaupa,  and  Bosira,  presenting  to- 
gether about  2,000  miles  of  navigable  waterway. 

The  basis  of  tlie  Congo-Balolo  Mission  is  in- 
terdenominational, "simply  Christian,"  and 
thoroughly  evangelical.  Members  ot  any  of 
the  evangelical  churches  are  welcomed  as  work- 
ers in  it .  Its  management  is  In  the  hands  of  the 
Directors  of  the  E.  L.  Ins.,  who  are  assisted  by 
a  council  at  home  and  a  standing  committee  of 
senior  missionaries  in  Africa. 

The  gcuenil  support  of  the  mission  is  under- 
taken by  the  Directors:  the  support  of  individual 
missionaries  being  in  some  cases  defrayed  by 
Y.  M.  C.  As,  Y.  W.  C.  A.S,  circles  of  local 
friends,  the  chui'clies  of  which  the  misfdonariea 
may  be  members,  and  in  other  ways. 

'The  Pioneer  Soudan  Mission. — During  Dr. 
Guinness'  recent  tour  in  the  United  Slates  he 
presented  the  destitution  of  the  vast  region 
which  Is  known  as  the  Soudan,  in  which  there 
are  about  125,000,000  of  people  absolutely  ne- 
glected, before  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.s  of  Kansas 
and  Nebraska,  and  in  each  State  about  twenty 
of  the  foremost  men  volunteered  to  go  as  pio- 
neers; and  the  ' '  Soudan  Pioneer  Mission  "  was 
founded,  wilh  a  branch  in  each  of  the  towns 
in  which  Dr.  Guhmeaa'  meetings  were  held. 
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Several  you Dg  men  from  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  of 

St.  Puiil.  Miuu..  aD<l  tliivty  mlored  men  froQi 
the  Soiiibi^rii  Slates,  have  since  oft'eied  tliem- 
selves  tor  tbe  Simiiiiu. 

In  Ortober.  lt)89,  a  meeting  lu  liehnlf  of  tbe 
missiou  was  bcUl  iu  TopeKu,  Knusas.  after 
wbich  three  of  tbe  volunteers  for  the  Soudjiu, 
Alessrs.  Mail,  Helmicli.  and  Kingman,  ^peni 
several  months  in  visiting  iLe  larger  cities  and 
colleges  of  Kansas,  and  also  some  of  tlie  large 
cities  iu  Illinois.  Jlinnesota,  Wisconsin,  Indi- 
ana, and  Arkansas,  and  aroused  niucb  Interest 
iu  the  mission.  In  January,  1890.  upon  Ibt  in- 
vitation of  BIr.  Graham  Wil  mot -Brooke.  Mr. 
Klugman  sailed  from  Kew  York  for  England, 
lo  jom  the  AVJlmot-Brooke  pnriy  for  the  Sou 


maiion  in  regard  lo  the  Soudan  aud  tbe  essen- 
liitls  tor  miaSouary  work  there,  which  grentlj- 
lielped  lliose  wlio  were  to  join  him  in  their 
preiMirailon.  On  May  2ad,  1890,  a  party  of  eight. 
tiicluding  two  ladies,  aud  two  voung  men  from 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  of  St.  Paul,  Mluu.,  who 
went  with  the  pioneers  of  tbe  ''  Vpijer  Congo 
Missionary  Colony. "sailed  from  New  York  for 
Africa,  The  entire  party  go  out  '■in  faith,'" 
with  no  promise  of  tinaiicial  support  except 
such  as  they  liiid  iu  the  Bible. 

Ebenezor. — 1.  A  town  of  West  Cape  Col- 
ony. Africa,  on  the  Olifaut  River,  northwest  of 
Clan-William.  MiHsinii  station  of  tite  Rhenish 
Slisstonary  Sociely;  1  missionary.  4  out -stations. 
S80  cburcii-memlRTS.  who  contribute  half  of  the 
e.vpeuses  of  the  mission. — 2.  On  Ibe  west  side 
of  the  Stnoe  River,  Africa,  is  one  of  the  stnlious 
of  Bishop  Tayliiv's  self-supiinrlin^  mission. 
The  king  of  thc'trihc  has  prm-laimeir  Sunday 
God's  day,  on  which  his  peoplr - 


but  must  go  to  His  house  and  hear  His  Word. 
A  nen'  bouse  has  lust  licen  litillt,  aud  ttie  jtrop- 
ertv  is  worth  #800:  1  missionary,  1  school,  aO 
Bcllolars,— 3.  A  town  in  the  district  of  Alfrcdia, 
Natal,  South  Africa.  Mission  station  of  the 
Hennannsburg  Missionary  Society,  with  100 
church-membets.— 4.  A  town  In  the  district  of 
Tratorin.  Tranaviuil,  South  Africa.  Mission 
station  of  the  Hermnnnsburg  Jlissionarj-  So- 
ciety, with  815  cburch-meniliers. — S.  A  city  of 
Bengal,  India.  Tlie  chief  seat  of  tbe  Indian 
Home  Mission  to  the  Santals,  founded  lu  IB07 
by  tbe  Dane.  Baresen,  and  tbe  Xorwe^an. 
Skrefsnid.  It  has  3.3S5churcb-meml)ers.  several 
out-statioas.  a  colotiy  In  Assam,  a  seminary,  etc. 
Tbe  mission  isself-aupportiug.  Tlie  two  great- 
est evils  the  mls.siooaries  bad  to  light  agaliiHt 
here  were  not  the  peiTersene.ts  and  ilegrudation 
of  the  SantHls,  but  tlie  Hindu  usurer  aud  tlie 
English -whiskey  deider:  against  the  foimer, 
the  English  Gorernmunt  wns  not  unwilling  to 
lend  Its  aid,  but  there  was  no  other  means  by 
wbich  to  fight  the  rum-'ibo]is  thsn  liy  pn-nclilng 
temperance  to  tbe  imtives.— (1.  A  town  in  Brit- 
ish Guiana,  Soulh  Ameiica.  Station  of  the  Lon- 
don MiH>iionary  Society,  with  six  native  preach- 
ers, and  285  churcii-incnibers.— 7.  A  town  In 
.the  Wimera  district,  Vi<:1orift,  Australia,  300 
miles  northwest  of  Melbourne.  Station  of  the 
Moravians,  begun  In  1859.  Has  1  married  and 
1  unmarried  missionary.  The  mission  buildings 
are  on  a  plot  of  gnnmd  given  by  the  government. 
The  success  of  their  work  far  exceeded  the  nn- 
ticipatinii  of  the  misstniiaries.  and  llie  mission  is 
atill  growing  in  nil  its  branches. 
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Elton,  the  largest  of  the  western  or  Rallk 
chain  of  the  Marshall  Islands,  Mici'ouesia.  850 
miles  northwest  of  Apniang.  Mission  station  of 
the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  with  aseiuiuary,  a  printing 
establish  men  I.  8  ualive  ordtdned  iiiistors.  The 
whole  New  Testament  has  been  translated  into 
tlielimguageof  tbcixland:  8  schools,  ITS  pupils. 
IBS  chuifh -mem hers.  Tbe  Gemian  oci'upaiion 
of  the  islands  has  piiivcd  an  annovance  in  inimv 
ways.  Ebon  was  lined  *.5tHI,  mid  Ihcn  !isscswd 
for  a  lux  as  great  as  thai  for  other  islands  twice 

EtMtii  Version.— The  Elmn,  which  iwlongs 
to  the  ilicronesiaubiiincb  of  laiigiuiges.isspokeu 
iu  the  Marshall  Islands  by  aUmt  !-■> ,000  people. 
In  1^57  two  missionaries  fvc>m  the  Anicricnn 
Boiiid,  the  Itev.  George  Plerson  and  Klwanl  T. 
Doane.  sellle<l  upon  the  island  of  EiNin.  Portions 
of  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  translated  by  tbe  two 
missionaries  were  printed  on  the  Island  in  IS^itJ; 
other  ]K>rtions  were  published  In  1M62.  Tbe 
Gospel  of  ilnrk,  translated  by  JEr.  Donne,  was 
printed  at  Honolulu  iu  1863.  The  Kev.  B.  G. 
gnow,  who  succeeded  Mr.  Doane,  besides  revis- 
ing the  Gosjicl  of  Mark,  prepared  the  other  Gos- 
IwTs  and  the  Acts.  The  remaining  books  of 
the  New  Testament  were  transhited  by  the  Rev. 
E.  M.  Pease,  who  carrletl  through  the  press  of 
tbe  American  Bible  Society  In  New  York  an 
edition  of  l.rm  copies  of  the  entire  New  Ttsia- 
meni  In  188-'i.  The  Book  ot  Genesis  was  trans- 
lated by  the  Kev.  J.  F.  Whitney,  and 400 copies 
were  |irlnte(l  by  bimat  (he  mission  press  on  tbe 
island  in  1877  and  reprinted  at  New  York  In 
1883. 

(Speci/nen  'oeTM.     John  3:  16.) 

Bwc  an  Anij  yokwe  lot,  einwot  bwe  E  ar  lelok 
Juon  wot  Nejin  E  nr  keutak,  bwe  jabrewot  eo 
ej  tomak  kia  E  e  jamln  Joko,  a  e  naj  mour  lu 
drio. 

EliUta-noiR,  ii  town  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Ogun  River,  Gold  C'oasl.  West  Afrita,  oppiwile 
LJ^gos.  Is  visited  by  missionaries  of  tbeC'burcb 
Missionary  Society.  It  has  a  congregation  of 
the  IjBgos  Native  Pastorate  Associalion,  which 
was  founded  by  fugitives  from  Aheokuia 
(q.v.),  and  numbers  (1888)  1  pastor,  300  com- 
municants, 1  school,  11  scholars. 

Eckard,  Jhiiivn  R«-a«l,  b,  Philadelphia, 
November  33d,  ISOS;  graduated  at  tbe  Umver- 
alty  of  Pennsylvania  1838;  studied  law  and 
practised  In  Philadelphia  and  Pltlsliurg  lill 
1831 ;  graduated  at  Princeton  TbeologicarSem- 
inary  1838;  ordained  at  Philadelphia,  and 
sailed  the  same  year  for  Ceylon  ns  a  missionary 
of  the  A.  B.  C.  i\  M.  He  was  stationed  at 
Pandlteripo.  In  1835  he  removed  to  Sladura, 
and  was  connected  with  the  new  mis^ou.  He- 
turning  home  in  1843  on  aceiuint  of  tlie  III- 
licalth  of  his  wife,  be  s|K,'nt  two  years  In  Georgia 
imder  the  Home  Missionary  lioai'd,  and  from 
1844  lo  1846  was  Principal  of  Chatham  Acad< 
emy.  Savannah.  Returning  norib  In  1847.  he 
received  several  calls  to  cliurchcs  which  he  de- 
clined, hut  accepted  In  1848  the  call  lo  (he  Sec- 
ond Presbyterian  Church  In  Wnsliingion,  D.  C 
While  here  the  degree  of  D.D.  was  conferred 
upon  him  by  Lafayette  College.  He  was  Pro- 
fessor of  History  and  Rhetoric  in  Lafayette  Col 
lege,  Easton.  Peon.,  fiom  1858  lo  1873.  After 
that  he  lived  iu  Gcrmantowu.  and   later  with 
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bissDQ,  pastorof  tbeeliiircli  in  Abiuglou,  Peun. 
Hu  died  tliere  suddeulv.  JIaicli  13tli,  1887.  The 
writer  oi  tliis  knew  "Dr.  Eckai'd  well,  liaviug 
been  witb  liim  in  tlie  semiuury.  aud  for  sevenu 
yuiirEi  (issociiited  witb  Inm  iu  the  Ceylou  Mis- 
bIuu.  He  was  liiglily  esteemed  by  the  missiou 
88  a  fnitliful  worker.  'Witli  bis  bretlii'en  be 
vaa  alwiiystbe  courteous  gcuilemaunudgeDlal 
coiupaulon. 

Ecuador,  one  of  tbe  Soutb  Americaa  re- 
publics, lyiug,  as  its  name  implies,  ou  either  side 
of  ibe  equiitor,  is  Ijouuded  by  Colombia  od  the 
north,  ou  tbe  east  by  Bruzil.  ou  the  south  by 
Pern,  anil  on  the  west  by  tbe  Pacific  Ocean. 
Boundary  disputes  with  Colombia  and  Peru 
which  are  still  unsettled  render  it  inqxissible  to 
define  its  exiict  limits.  Area,  118.1)30  square 
mik'S,  divided  politically  into  IT  pnivinces. 
WiiL  its  lofty  plateaus  aud  intervening  vailej-s 
It  affords  every  variety  of  climate.  Descending 
from  tbe  suow-capped  moimtnitis  a.  temperate 
i'limate  is  met  witli,  which  then  increases  lo 
tropical  warmth  as  the  plains  are  reached.  The 
rainfall,  especially  at  the  bead-nnters  of  the 
Amazon  and  its  tribuiaries.  Is  excessive.  Eai-th- 
qiiakes  frequently  occur,  and  there  are  at  least 
1ft  volcanoes.  The  ixipulution,  estimated  at 
1,000,000,  includes  pure-l)looded  Indians  (6  per 
cent),  mixed  races  {3  per  cent),  aud  whiles  of 
Siianish  descent.  The  government  is  modelled 
alter  that  of  the  United  Slates  of  America. 
There  is  n  president,  vice-president,  senate,  and 
house  of  representatives.  Tbe  capital,  Quito, 
has  a  iKipnlation  of  80,000,  and  Gunyaquil  is 
the  principal  commercial  city.  Tbe  relialou  of 
tlic  republic:  is  Itomnu  Catholic,  autl  all  other 
religious  lire  excluded.  Primary  education  is 
gratuitous  and  obligatory.  There  is  only  one 
railway  in  course  of  construction,  l>ut  there  are 
1,300  mik'S  of  telegraph  lines.  Qnho  is  con- 
nected wilii  Guayaqiiil,  with  the  Republic  of 
Cohnnbia,  aud  by  cable  wiib  tlie  rest  of  tbe 

Eden,  or  New  Eden,  a  town  in  Jamaica, 
West  Indies,  pleasantly  dtiiated  upon  the  Mau- 
chesler  Mouulains,  commandlug  a  line  prospect. 
The  climate  is  exceedingly  hot  ami  uiibcalthy. 
The  first  station  of  the  Moravians  In  Jamaica. 
It  was  opened  in  1820.  and  has  had  great  success. 
At  present  a  native  missionary  and  his  wife  are 
iu  charge. 

Edeiigudi,  formerly  Caldwell'^*  Sta- 
lloii,  a  town  in  tlie  TiiinevclII  district,  Sladras, 
South  ludia,  situated  on  the  sea-coast.  A  sta- 
tion of  the  S.  P.  a.,  with  690  members. 

Edlna,  a  town  In  the  Bassa-district,  Gold 
Coast,  Africa,  at  the  mouth  of  tbe  St.  John's 
Hiver,  northwest  of  Buchanan  and  southwest  of 
Bexley.  31lssion  station  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  (North) ;  5  native  helpers,  200 
church-members,  1  Sunday-school,  140  scholars. 

Edlubunrh  Medical  Dlla^ilonar]' 
Sootet)'.  Headquarters,  50  George  Square. 
Kdinburgh,  Scotland.— In  1341  the  Rev.  Peter 
Parker,  M.D..  a  medical  missionarj'  from 
America,  who  bad  labored  for  many  years  and 
with  much  success  in  China,  passed  through 
Edinburgh  on  bis  way  to  the  United  States, 
nuring  his  brief  stiiy  in  that  city  be  was  tbe 
guest  of  the  late  Dr.  Ahercrombie,  who  be- 
came so  greatly  interested  in  the  intelligence 
received  from  liim,  especially  with  iiis  expeii- 
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ence  of  the  value  of  the  healing  art  as  a  pioneer 
to  missionary  eHort.  that  he  invited  to  bis  house 
a  few  friends  to  hear  Dr.  Parker's  account 
of  his  work,  and  to  consider  the  propriety  of 
forming  an  association  in  Edinburgh  for  the  pro- 
motion of  medical  missions.  A  public  meeting 
was  held  on  Kovember  SOtb.wbeu  the  following 
resolution  was  adopted  and  the  Society  formed: 
"That  this  meeting,  being  deeply  sensible  of 
the  beueljcial  results  which  may  be  expected  to 
arise  f  rutn  the  labors  of  Christian  medical  men 
cO'cperatiug  with  missionaries  in  various  parts 
of  the  world,  thus  giving  intelligent  proofs  of 
the  nature  and  practical  oijeration  of  tbe  spirit 
of  love,  which,  as  Ibe  fruit  of  our  holy  religion, 
we  desire  to  see  diffused  amongst  all  nations, 
resolve  to  promote  this  object  and  to  follow  tbe 
leatlings  of  Providence,  by  encouraging  In 
every  possible  way  the  settlement  of  Christian 
medical  men  in  foreign  countries,  and  that  for 
this  purpose  a  society  be  formed  under  the 
name  of  (he  *  Edinburgh  Association  for  Send- 
ing Medical  Aid  to  Foreign  Countries.'"  It 
was  at  the  same  time  resolved  that  "  tbe  ob- 
jects of  the  Association  shall  be  to  circulate  In- 
formation on  the  subject,  to  eudeavor  to  origi- 
nate aud  aid  such  kindred  institutions  as  may  be 
formed  to  prosecute  the  same  work,  aud  to  ren- 
der assistnuce  at  missionary  stations  to  ns  many 
professional  agents  as  the  funds  placed  at  its 
disposal  will  admit." 

Dr.  Abercrombie  was  chosen  president,  and 
till  his  death  In  November,  1844,  he  took  tbe 
warmest  interest  iu  tbe  operations  of  the  Socie- 
ty. Others  there  were  of  great  eminence,  whose 
uamesareldeutlfledwlthitsorigin.  The  Rev. 
Dr.  Thomas  Chalmers  and  Professor  Alison 
were  elected  vice-presidents  at  tbe  inaugural 
meeting.  Dr.  James  Begbie,  Professor  Sir 
George  Balliu^all.  Dr.  William  Bellby  (who 
succeeded  Dr.  Abercrombie  as  president),  Pro- 
fes.wr  Syrae,  Dr.  John  Coldstream,  Mr.  Joseph 
Bell,  Dr.  Ormoud,  Dr.  Handyside— ail  well- 
known  nnd  honored  names — are  found  among 
the  first  list  of  directors. 

At  the  second  annual  meeting  (November 
28th,  1848),  it  was  resolveil  that  the  association 
should  be  ilesigiiated  "  The  Edinburgh  Medi- 
cal Missionary  Society." 

For  the  first  year  the  income  of  tbe  Society 
was  only  i'114,  and  at  the  close  of  its  first  dec- 
ade (he  annual  income  bad  uever  exceeded 
£300.  Until  1851  thefuudsof  the  Society  were 
mainly  exiwniled  iu  diffusing  medical  mission- 
ary  information. 

Lectures  on  the  subject  of  medical  missions 
were  delivered  by  several  of  the  directors,  and 
afterwards  were  published  and  widely  circu- 
lated; prizes  were  offered  for  the  best  essays  on 
this  subject,  and  every  available  opportunity 
taken  to  advocate  the  claims  of  this  new  and 
interesting  department  of  missionary  service. 
From  time  to  time  grants  of  money  for  the 
purchase  of  medicines  and  instruments  were 
made  to  tbe  few  medical  missionaries  then  at 
work  in  the  foreigu  Held. 

In  reviewing  the  first  ten  years  of  the  So- 
ciety's history  the  report  of  the  Society  for 
1853thusspeaK3of  the  work  accomplished  dur- 
ing  the  first  decade:  "We  feel  satisfied  that 
the  subject  of  medical  missions  is  gradually  be- 
coming more  familiar  to  tbe  public  mind,  that 
there  is  a  growing  interest  in  Its  favor,  and  that 
10  distant  day  its  Importance  will  be  unl- 
ailyseen  aud  acknowledged.     Let  us  look 
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distaDt  we  trust,  when  ilii:  sileot  uiid 
germinatiiig  process  wbich 


il  fur 


o  =  ,  advancing 

will  declare  ilself  by  a  suddeu  giowlb  of  fresE 
and  vigorous  uiHuifestAiioii. " 

As  liie  results  of  medical  mtssiouary  work 
become  more  widely  known  and  generally  ap- 
preciated, it  was  quite  natural  tbut  tlils  parent 
society  should  be  called  upou  to  supply  men 
for  tbe  field. 

For  several  years  Ibe  aid  rendered  to  students 
was  merely  pecuiiiary. 

Dr.  Handyside,  who  bad  learned  in  bis  be- 
nevolent work  bow  much  more  I'eiidily  aud  clii- 
cienlly  tbe  sick  and  suffering  could  be  reached 
by  the  gospel  when  the  body  was  first  relieveii, 
made  an  experimeut  by  opening  (November 
2olh.  1853)  tbe  -  Main  Poiut  Mis.sion  Dispen- 
sary." wbicb  was  tbe  first  home  medical  mis- 
sion in  Great  Britain,  and  tbe  origin  of  the  So- 
ciety's Training  Insiiluiiou. 

lu  1858  the  attendance  of  patients  bad  so 
largely  increased  that  it  became  impei'alive  to 
secure  more  suitable  and  commodious  premises. 
Seeing  "To  Let"  over  a  whiskey-shop,— No. 
38  Cowgate — the  place  was  secured  by  Dr. 
HandysiSe  and  in  a  few  days  il  was  transformed 
into  a  medical  mission  dispensary. 
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accomplished  young  luon  than  those  who  have 
already  issued  from  its  walls." 

Increased  accommodation  was  scciirLil  by 
leasing  the  adjolninj^  premises,  and  tlins  an 
added  step  was  taken  in  llic  development  of  this 
important  department  of  the  Society's  work. 

Soon  after  the  nuich-felt  loss  by  deiilh  (ltiG4> 
of  Professor  Miller,  a  niemoriHl  fund  was 
raised  of  above  £3.000.  with  which  the  conven- 
ient and  commodious  house  56  George  ^piiire, 
now  known  as  tlm  "Miller  Memorial  Medical 
!)[issioD  House,"  was  purchased  and  furnished, 
and  made  over  to  the  Society  as  a  residence  for 
tbe  super!  D  ten  den  I  and  students. 

>[eaical  mission  dispensaries  were  alM> 
opened  in  Glasgow.  Aberdeen,  Liverpool,  Lon- 
don. Manchester,  and  other  centres;  and  wlicre- 
ever  these  have  been  established  they  are  rec- 
ognized us  powerful  auxiliaries  to  home-mis- 

In  1861  tbe  income  of  tlie  Society  was  ±580: 
In  1871  it  amounted  to  £1.314.  Tbe  decade  of 
the  Socletv's  blstoiy  1871-81  is,  however,  the 
period  dnnng  which  it  made  tbe  greatest  prog- 


ress.   In  1871  there  wet 

of  1B86  there  were   upwards  of  170  tTualified 


in  1881  thel 


sixteen.     At  tbe  begini 


became  the  "Edinburgh  Medical  JHssionary 
Society's  Trainine  Institution."  By  this  ad- 
vance the  second  decade  of  tbe  Society's  history 
nas  ma<le  memorable. 

The  Society  in  other  respects  duringthis  pe- 
riod made  gradual  but  decided  progress.  It 
commenced,  together  with  the  Free  Cliurch  of 
Scotland,  a  medical  mission  In  Madras,  and 
conjointly  with  the  London  Missionary  Society 
it  supported  for  four  years  a  medical  mission- 
ary at  Mirzapore,  and  also  established  a  medi- 
cal mission  in  Ireland,  supporting  the  medical 
missionary  there  for  six  years.  In  addition  to 
this  work,  several  wel  1-k now u  medical  mission- 
aries were  helped  forward  by  the  Society. 

By  publications,  by  pnblic  meetings  and  lec- 
tures, much  was  done  by  the  Society  during 
these  years  to  promote  an  interest  in  the  cause, 
and  its  income  rose  from  £330  in  1853  to  £1,350 
in  1862. 

Under  tbe  superintendence  of  Mr.  W.  Bums 
Thomson.  F.ItC.S.E.,  who.  while  agent  of  tbe 
Society  from  1860  until  1R70.  labored  with 
much  success  and  enthusiasm  to  promote  the 
cause  of  medical  missions,  the  training  Institu- 
tion soon  became  not  only  ihorotighly  efficient, 
but  likewise  a  powerful  and  much-blessed  local 
benevolent  and  evangelistic  agency.  In  the 
report  for  1885  the  following  reference  is  made 
to  tbe  progress  of  Ihe  work:  "  A  genenil  rel- 
rospect  of  the  period  since  tbe  amalgamation 
of  the  Dispensary  with  the  Society  calls  for 
thankfulness  and  praise  ;  for  it  is  Itnown  by 
those  mainly  engiiged  in  the  work  that  many 
of  the  lowest  an(f  most  degraded  resorting 
thither  have  not  only  beard  the  gracious  offer 
of  the  gospel,  but  have  become  partakers  of  the 
salvation  which  is  in  Christ  Jesns. . .  .Year  by 
year  the  value  of  the  Institution  as  aliaining- 
school  for  missioiiaries  is  becoming  more  and 
more  apparent,  and  it  would  be  diflicall,  we 
imagine,  to  find  a  band  of  more  devoted  and 


iiiediral  missiouHrles  iii  active  service  at  home 
and  abroad.  In  1881  the  income  amounted  to 
£5,506:  while  also,  during  the  decade,  above 
£15,000  were  raised  for  special  objects.  Inde- 
pendent of  tbe  Society's  general  income. 

Tlic  erection  of  the  new  and  commodious 
premises  In  which  tbe  work  is  now  carried  on 
marks  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in  the  Soci- 
ety's history.  On  the  site  of  the  "Old  Whiskey 
Shop"  now  stands  the  "  Livingstone  Itlemorial 
Mniical  Missionary  Institutiou,"  a  most  titling 
memorlil  of  the  great  African  explorer  whose 
it    bears,  and  who    was  both  a  medical 
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Bobert  MoUnt  (the  father-in-law  of 
Dr.  Livingstone)  remarked  that  a  medical  mis- 
sionary was  a  misslimary  and  a  half,  or  rather, 
he  should  say,  a  donble  missionary  ;  that  it 
was  impossible  to  estimate  the  value  of  a  mis- 
sionary going  out  with  a  thorough  kuowledgc 
of  medicine  and  surgery. 

At  a  Imzaar  the  same  year  nearly  £.'5.000  weie 
realized,  tbe  expenses  being  only  £388,  whii;h 
were  more  than  met  by  tue  entrance-mono  v. 
It  was  a  Christian  enterprise,  no  raffling  or  ob- 
jectionable features  being  permitted. 

The  Livingstone  Memorial  with  its  furnish- 
ings cost  nearly  £10,000;  this  amoiml  was  pro- 
vided l)efore  tlie  building  was  completed.  The 
ground  floor  contains  the  janitor's  residence, 
the  laboratory,  consulting-room,  vaccination 
or  class-room,  and  a  waiting-room  comforta- 
bly seated  for  one  litmdrcd  and  fifty.  Tbe 
east  end  of  Ihc  room  Is  adorned  with  a  beauti- 
ful stained-glass  window,  tbe  gift  of  several 
hundreds  of  (be  poor  patients  themselves;  the 
centre  represents  our  Lord  healing  the  sick; 
on  the  one  sideare  these  words:  "  Himself  look 
our  intlrmlties;"  on  tbe  other,  "  And  bare  our 
sicknesses."  A  iiandsome  marble  bust  <if  Dr. 
Livingstone  and  an  oil-painting  of  Dr.  Moffat 
ornament  the  dinlng-ball.  The  third  floor  is 
occupie<l  by  the  library,  and  bed -room  parlors 
of  the  students. 

Tbe  wide-spread  and  successfnl  efforts  made 
to  raise  the  funds  necessary  for  the  erection  of 
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the  Liviugstone  Memorial  gave  ft  great  fm- 
piilsi'  10  tlie  cause  of  medicnl  iiiIssIouh. 

Besides  Ihc  NaziLretb  Mediciil  Mission  aad 
that  at  Madras,  the  Society  eslablislied  (1874) 
a  most  successful  medical  mission  at  Niigatu, 
Japan,  and  more  recently  a  mission  in  Damns- 
cus.  It  Las  also  lieljied  to  inaugurate  the 
BelleTllle  Medical  Missiou  ia  Paris,  and  iu  the 
last  few  years  has  remitted  upwards  of  £2,IK)0 
in  grants  tor  tUe  purchase  of  medicines,  in- 
struments, etc.  to  medical  missionaries  laiMr- 
ing  in  India.  Cliina,  Africa,  Turkey,  Syria, 
iCgypt,  Rome,  and  in  other  lands  and  islands 
of  the  sea. 

There  is  a  growing  appreciation  of  this  form 
of  benevolent  agency.  The  days  of  apologetic 
pleading  have  passed,  and  objections  which 
formerly  prevailed  are  now  never  heard. 

In  1885  there  were  in  ncllire  service  upwards 
of  170  qualitied  medical  missionaries,  and  the 
number  has  been  steadily  increasing,  while 
missiooar}-  periodicals  bring  the  news  of  med- 
ii'!il  missioDnry  triumphs  in  all  pans  of  the 
world. 

Efiit^f  the  soutberumost,  and  also  the  most 
l)eHUliful,  island  of  tbe  middle  group  of  the 
Hew  Hebrides,  Melanesia.  It  has  about  a.OOO 
inbabltanis,  all  of  whom  speak  the  same  lan- 

giiage.  3Iission  station  of  the  Presbylerian 
hurch  of  Canitda;  one  missionary  and  wife, 
6i  school  children.  Here,  as  everywhere 
iu  the  arcliipelago,  the  natives  were  made 
miserable  by  Ibe  frauds,  the  crimes,  the  abomi- 
nable  pusskms,  and  the  horrible  diseases  which 


missionary  who  visited  EEnte,  1839,  was  slain 
and  eaten.  Others  met  with  the  same  fate. 
Now,  however,  there  are  five  Christian  villages 
in  the  island,  with  380  communicauig.  Mark 
and  John  linvc  been  translated  into  the  £fat6 
language.     (See  New  Hebrides  Mission.) 

Ellnlcwe,  a  tei'in  very  commonly  used  (o  des- 
Igtiate  the  language  of  the  island  Efate,  in  the 
New  Hebrides.    (See  Fate.) 

Eflk  Version.— The  Efik,  which  belongs  to 
the  Negro  group  of  African  languages,  is  vernac- 
ular lo  the  people  living  by  the  old  Clinlabar 
Kiver,  West  Africa.  Mr.  Uugli  Goldie  Iraus- 
lated  tbe  New  Testament,  which  was  published 
by  the  Natiotial  Bible  Society  of  Scotland  at 
Ij^inburgh  in  1863.  In  1868  the  same  Society 
issued  at  the  same  place  the  Old  Testamenl, 
translated  by  Mr.  Robb. 
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those  provinces  were  practically  abandoned, 
altliough  still  nominally  Egyptian,  and  the 
present  boundary  at  Wady  Haifa  was  provision- 
ally ^reed  upon,  tn  ndtlitiou  to  the  tenitory 
immediately  including  the  valley  of  the  Nile 
and  section  between  that  and  the  Red  Sea, 
there  belong  to  Egypt  certain  oases  in  the 
Libvau  desert,  and  a  small  province.  El-Arisli, 
in  Syria.  The  total  area  is400,000  square  miles, 
but  the  cultivated  and  settled  area  is  only  12,97tt 
square  miles,  lying  alon^  tbe  Nile  valley  and  in 
tbe  Delta,  and  depending  for  its  ferlilily  en- 
tireiy  upon  the  aunuai  overflow  of  the  Nile, 
During  the  remainder  of  the  year,  whatever  of 
irrigation  is  necessary  is  obtained  by  a  sysd-m 
of  small  canals  filled  from  the  river.  The  cli- 
mate is  hot  and  unhealthy,  the  temperature 
varying  from  32  to  84  degrees;  but  the  heat  is 
very  oppressive,  and  tbe  sand  in  the  air  causes  a. 
great  deal  of  ophthalmia.  Along  the  borders  of 
the  Mediterranean,  near  Alexandria,  there  are  a 
number  of  towns  where  people  from  Cairo  and 
farther  up  the  Nile  are  in  tiie  habit  of  going 
for  a  time  during  the  heat  of  summer.  Egypt 
is  divided  into  two  sections;  Lower  Egypt,  in- 
cluding the  districts  of  Alexandria,  Damietta, 
and  Rosetia  in  the  Deltu;  Cairo,  the  Isthmus  of 
Suez,  and  the  Province  of  El-Arish.  Upper 
Egypt  covers  the  section  south  of  Cairo,  and 
includes  the  districts  of  Kosseir,  Fayoum, 
3Iinieh,  Beni-Soiief,  and  Assiout.  For  mission 
work  see  articles  Uiiited  Presbyterian  Church 
of  tbe  United  Stales  and  Church  Missionary 
Society,  and  the  biographical  sketch  of  Miss 
Mary  Whately.    (See  also  Africa.) 

Elllobaiie,  a  town  in  North  Zululand, 
Southeast  Africa.  Mission  station  of  tbe  Her- 
mauusburg  Missionary  Society  (1882). 

Elllomohlomo,  a  town  north  of  the  river 
Ukulatuzi,  East  South  Africa,  under  the  au- 
thority of  tlic  Boers.  Station  of  the  Hermanna- 
burg  Missionary  Society  among  the  Zulus. 
Besides  Ehlomohlomo  and  Bethel,  there  are 
three  other  stations.  Eniyali,  Ekuhlengeni, 
and  Esihiengeni,  which  together  have  thirty 
members. 


ary  Society.  Tlie  whole  circle  numbered,  in 
ltS3,  4,3T8  Greenlanders  in  76  settlements,  all 
of  whom  are  Chrlstiaus. 

ElD'pt  (Misr).  a  country  in  Northwestern 
Africa,  extending  from  the  Mediterranean  to 
■WiHly  Haifa,  abimt  800  miles  up  the  Nile  from 
Cwro.  If  is  a  tributary  state  to  Turkey,  and  is 
iMDverne.l  by  a  Khedive.    Tbe  title  of  the  gov- 

"  '__i._r..^n,.    .u„»    ^r    ^r.^11      i,.,»    . 


...jnly  Khedive.  PrevLiusly  to  1884  the  sov- 
ereign of  Egypt  claimed  rule  over  territories 
extending  lUinost  lo  the  equator  (see  article 
Soudan).    After  the  rebellion  of  the  Soudanese 


Ekhmeem  (Akbmim).  a  town  of  Egypt.  In 
the  Province  of  Girgeh,  on  the  ea«t  bank  of  the 
Nile,  between  Girgeh  and  Assioot.  Mission  out- 
station  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church, 
U.  S.  A,;  (1879):  4  native  workers,  40  church- 
members. 

EKjowe  and  Ekombe,  towns  in  East 
South  Africa,  south  of  tbe  river  Uhmlatuzi, 
under  British  authority.  Stations  of  tbe  Nor- 
wegian Missionary  Society  among  the  Zulus. 
Have,  together  with  Ungoji,  120  church-mem- 

Ekombela,  a  town  in  Southeast  Trans- 
vaal, Bast  South  Africa,  between  Entombe  and 
Ehlomohlomo,  northeast  of  Utrecht,  Mission 
station  of  tbe  Herman nsburg  Missionary 
Society. 

Ekuhlengeni,  a  town  in  South  Zulu- 
land,  East  South  Africa,  Mission  station  of  the 
Hermannsburg  Missionary  Society. 

El  Bay Mdeeyj'B,  a  town  in  the  Province 
of  Assioot,  Upper  Egypt.  Out-station  of  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church  (1879);  including 
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i,  2  scliools.  (iU  scbolflis. 

Eleutlleru,  one  oi  the  uiueleen  Uktids  in- 
cluded iu  the  Uiibumns  or  British  West  ladles. 
Art«,  182  square  miles:  piipiiktiou,  5,50ll.  Sta- 
(iou  of  (he  Weslcyau  MethodUt  Alisglouary 
Society;  2  inlsslouaries.  8  chapels,  1,120  ehiirch- 
nieiiihers,  8  Sunday -schools,  l,S18  scholars. 
S.  P.  G,  (18491;  I  niissiouary.  407  cumnmiii cants. 
Baptist  Alissioiiuvy  Society;  3  evangelists.  3 
Btutlous,  313  cli II rch-ni embers,  210  nibbnlb- 
scholars. 

Elim.— 1.  A  town  iu  the  eKlreme  south  of 
Cape  Colony,  South  Afj'ica,  abciit  80  miles 
sourheast  of  Gusdendal.  Sratiou  of  the  Mom- 
vinn  Brethren  among  the  Hottentots,  fouadcd 
iu  1824,  iu  order  to  reduce  the  iiumber  of  iu- 
habitants  al    Guadeudal,  irliich    had    beco 


easy   to  impress  and   always  ready  with   llie 

tongue,  bul  less  capable  of  anj-  real  develoji- 

went,  and  always  In  ueed  of  watching.     Slill 

the  work  of  the  three  married  missiouarles  and 

their  wives,  who  are  now  sialioned  at  Klim,  is 

es>  u     nd  raaiug.— S  A  town 

^      h         r  n  Ih  Africa.     Station 

h  u  R(      ud    (Free  Churches  of 

Fr      h  fc  n  ded  in  18Tfl,   from 

V    d  I  5    b     ch-memliers. — 3,  A 

wu    u    h        re  A     edia.   Katal,   Soulh 

A  S  Hermannsburg  MiS' 

So  b    (H)     lurch -ineuibers. 

Eliol,  John,  b.  1604,  In  Nasing,  Essex 
Co.,  Enifland.  He  had  eminently  godly  par- 
euts.  "by  whom,"  lo  use  his  own  words,  his 
first  years  were  "  seasnned  with  Ibe  fear  of 
God,  tbe  Word,  and  pniyer."  Hewa.'ieducated 
at  tbe  Universily  of  Cambridge  Iu  1828.  where 
be  acquired  a  thorough  knowtcdgeof  ihe  oii^i- 
ual  languages  of  Scripture,  was  well  versed  in 
the  geueial  course  of  liberal  studies,  hail  a 
partiality  for  philology,  and  was  nii  acute 
grammaiiaa.  Ua  Icaying  Ihe  uuivtrsily  he 
became  an  usber  In  the  grammar-school  of 
Rev.  Thomas  Hooker.  Tit  bis  connection  with 
him  he  traces  his  couverslon.  "  When  I  came 
to  this  blessed  lamily,"  said  he,  "I  saw  as 
never  before  the  ixtwer  of  godliness  iu  its  lively 
Ttgor  and  efficiency."  Mr.  Hooker  having 
been  silenced  for  noaconformlly,  became  au 
exile  in  Holland,  and  thence  emigrated  to  New 
England.  Mr.  Eliot  resolved  lo  devote  himself 
to  the  ministry,  and,  being  exposed  to  the 
tyranoy  of  Laud  on  account  of  his  noncoufor- 
mity,  followed  Hooker  with  sixty  others  in  the 
ship  "  Lyon  "  whicli  reached  Boston.  November 
8d,  1631.  Some  of  bis  brelbreu  who  contem- 
plated going  to  America  exacted  from  liim  a 
promise  tliat.  if  tbey  came,  he  would  be  their 
pastor.  On  his  arrival  he  supplied  tbe  place 
of  Mr.  Wilson,  the  pastor  of  the  Boston  cburt'h. 
absent  in  England.  In  tbe  following  sumtiier 
the  young  lady  who  was  betrolbed  to  him, 
and  had  pronii>iei1  to  follow  him  soon,  arrived, 
aud  in  October  they  were  married.  In  1632 
the  brethren  whom  lie  had  left  came  and 
settled  in  Roxbury.  Mr.  Eliot  was  installed  as 
their  pastor,  continuing  in  Ihat  relation  lill  bis 
death,  nearly  sixty  years.  In  1B39  lie  was  ap- 
pointed with  Welde  and  Mather,  by  the  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  leaders  of  the  colony,  to  pre- 
pare &  new  version  of  tbe  Psalms.    ThJa  Psalter, 
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erica.      It  was  eiiliiled    "Tbe    Psalms   i 
le,  fallbfully  irauslaltd  for  the  Use,  Edificn- 


called  "Tbe  Bay  Psalm  Book,"  but  atti-rwards 
"  The  New  Eugliiwd  Version  of  the  Psalnis." 
Tbe  book  passed  through  twenty-one  editions. 
Soon  lifter  Eliot  was  settled  in  Hoxhnry  he 
became  deeply  interested  in  the  Indians,  and 
tbe  legislature  baring  passed  au  act  for  Ihe 
propiiguliim  of  Ibe  gospel  among  them,  Le 
resolved  to  learn  their  language  that  he  might 
preach  lo  Iheui.  Through  a  vouug  Peiinot, 
who  bad  learned  a  little  English,  aud  ivliom 
he  ba.i  veci-ived  into  his  family,  he  obtained 
f-oine  knowledge  of  their  lauKUiige.  He  sitou 
iH'Caiue  siilth-ieully  familiar  with  its  vocabulnry 
and  couslruclliin  to  translate  Ibe  tencommand- 
luents,  Ihe  Lord's  Prayer,  some  lexis  of  Scrip- 
ture, and  a  few  prayers.  In  October,  1046,  he 
made  his  first  vidt  with  three  olhers  lo  tlieir 

of    _  _    .  _,    .__    ^ _    

bled  in  Ihe  wigwam  of  Wiibau,  their  chief , 
— tbe  lirsl  aermon  ever  preached  In  North 
America  iu  a  native  tongue.  Tbe  service  cou- 
liiuied  three  hours,  the  Inilians  asking  many 
queslions.  Two  weeks  after  he  made  a  second 
visit,  when  an  old  warrior  asked  with  tears  if  it 
was  not  loo  late  for  him  to  come  lo  God.  In 
another  fortnight  he  made  a  third  visit,  when 
a  deep,  serious  Interest  was  niauifcsi,  though 
many  Indians  had  been  inciteil  by  the  i>ow- 
wows  against  bim.  These  powwows,  conjurers 
or  juMliii.K  prk'Kls.  violently  opposed  him.  At 
tbis  Ihii'd  visit  Wnlmn  was  so  impres.ued  that  he 
gatliereil  his  peojile  at  the  evening  oimp-tire, 
and  talked  lo  Iheni  about  what  thei'  had  licanl. 
Desiring  lo  civilize  as  well  as  ChiiHllaiiixc  Iheln- 
diaus,  Eliot  had  llinse  lo  wliom  be  bud  preached 
gathered  Into  a  community  on  the  site  of  their 
old  caniplng-groimd.  This  was  about  live  miles 
'       ""   ''    ''   "■  Ibe  sugjgestiou  of 

g  ryoieiHf"  Eliot  exerted  great  Influ- 
.  .  .T  Ibem  with  rare  lact  and  sagiicily  to 
encourage  them  to  adopt  the  modes  of  civilized 
life.  A  simple  civil  adniiuistralion  was  eslali- 
llshcd,  aud  tn  104T  the  Geucrul  Court  estab- 
lished a  court,  over  which  an  English  nmgls- 
Iratc  preMdcd.  With  social  and  Iri'dnstrial  Im- 
provciuents  they  were  trained  with  the  aid  of 
some  native  beliiers  In  religious  duties.  These 
Indians  received  the  appellation  of  "praying 
Indians." 

Another  place  for  religious  meetings  end  in- 
stniction  was  Ne|Xinset,  within  the  limits  of 
Dorchesler,  among  a  body  of  Indians,  whose 
chief  was  the  first  sacliem  to  whom  Eliot 
preached.  A  sachem  al  Concord  now  induced 
ids  people  to  petition  for  a  liaet  near  the  Eng- 
lisii,  tliat  the}'  also  might  be  lusirncted.  Their 
request  was  granted,  a  teacher  given  Ihom.  and 
religious  services  were  commenced.  They 
tuloptedacodeofrulesregulatlngthcirciviland 
religious  duties  and  their  social  comfort.  In 
1648  Mr.  Eliot  visited  Pawiuckel.  3.5  miles 
southwaril,  where  was  a  powerful  chief.  He 
ami  his  two  sons  gave  evidence  of  true  conver- 
sion, and  ilesired  Jlr.  Eliot  to  live  with  and 
Instruct  Ibem,  offering  him  the  choicest  loca- 
tion. About  Ibis  time  came  au  earnest  request 
from  a  chief  living  60  miles  from  Hoxbury,  the 
present  site  of  Brookfleld,  thatMr.  Eliot  would 
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come  and  tcacU  tiis  people.  As  the  journey 
would  take  Liiii  through  a.  region  where  his  life 
would  be  in  danger,  a  sachem  through  whose 
country  he  must  pass  came  with  twenty  of 
his  warriors  to  escort  him.  He  set  out  on 
horseback.  Tlio  exposure  and  fatigue  scTerely 
taxed  his  sirengtb.  "I  have  not  been  diy, 
he  states,  '■night  or  day  from  the  third  day  of 
the  week  uniiltbe  sixth,  but  so  travel,  and  at 
night  pull  ofE  my  boots  to  wriug  my  stockings, 
and  nu  with  them,  and  so  continue.  But  G^d 
stepped  in  and  helped."  Not  only  did  the 
sachems  violently  oppose  him  and  pei-secuie 
the  praying  ludjaus,  but  he  had  received  no  aid 
or  cheer  from  others.  Bis  own  countrymen 
even  aspersed  bira.  It  whs  declared  both  "  in 
Old  and  New  England  that  the  whole  scheme 
was  to  make  money,  and  that  tbe  couversion  of 
Ihe  Indians  was  a  fabie."  Bui  despite  the  op- 
position of  the  sachems,  the  apathy  of  most  of 
the  English  and  the  hostility  of  some,  he  pur- 
sued his  work  with  heroic  i^ith.  But  iu  1IM9 
Christians  iu  Euglaud  were  so  stirred  by  the 
fame  of  his  work,  that  a  society,  cutitled  "  The 
Society  for  the  Propagation  of  tbe  Giospel  in 
New  England.''  was  formed,  and  incorporated 
by  Parliament.  Collections  were  made 
throughout  England  and  Wales,  aud  lib- 
eral supplies  were  sent.  This  Society 
sent  Eliot  f.W  per  annum  to  supplemeut  bis 
salary  of  £00  at  Roxbury.  Ehot  had  long 
desired  to  have  all  his  converts  gathered  in  one 
settlement,  the  In<liuis  favored  Ibe  scheme, 
and  the  funds  received  from  Euglaud  made  it 

Eiracticable.  A  site  was  chosen  ou  tbe  Charles 
iiver,  18  miles  from  Boston,  and  a  tract  of 
6,000  acres  set  apart  aud  named  Natick.  All 
the  praying  Indians  except  one  tribe  were  here 
gathered  In  1650.  The  town  was  regularly 
laid  out,  a  house-lot  assigned  to  each  family,  a 
large  building  erected  to  serve  for  a  cburoh 
and  school  room.  The  governor  with  several 
others  visiteil  Natick,  and  were  highly  gratified, 
Animlian  preached  before  the  governor  "with 
great  devotion,  gravity,  decencj',  readiness,  and 
affection,"  and  a  psalm  lined  by  the  Indian 
achoolinaster  was  sung  "in  oneof  our  ordinary 
English  tunes  melodiously." 

Mr.  Eliot  now  began  to  train  native  preach- 
ers and  teachers.  Tbe  converts  weit  formed 
into  a  chureli  in  1660.  His  plan  of  gathering 
all  the  converts  to  the  nne  mission  at  NalicK 


..  .Jc  formed,  Tbe  industrial  and  educational 
work  was  pursued  with  success.  The  number 
of  converts  under  his  immediate  care  in  16T4 
was  1,100,  the  result  of  his  88  years  of  lalK>r; 
and  scattered  through  Massachusetts,  aud  on 
Nantucket  and  Martha's  Vineyard,  which  he 
had  visited,  were  2,500  others,  under  the  care 
of  the  Mayhews,  Cotton,  and  Bourne,  but  whose 
couversion  may  be  traced  to  the  efforts  and  in- 
fluence of  Eliot.  He  lived  to  see  34  of  the 
Indians  preachers  of  Ibe  Ooepel.  In  King 
Philip's  war  of  1675  the  praying  Indians  su^ 
fored  greatly.  Tlieywere  baledand  hunted  by 
the  rod  men,  and  cruelly  treated  by  the  whites. 
Mr.  Eliot  for  protecting  them  was  reviled  aud 
suspected  bv  the  En^ish,  but  be  remained 
their  failhful  friend. 

A  very  important  part  of  his  work  was  his 
translation  of  tlie  Bible.  The  New  Testament 
was,  through  the  patronage  of  the  English 
Society,  issued  tn  1661,  and  the  Old  Testament 
two  years  later.      Eliot's  Indian  Bible  is  Ihe 
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first  printed  in  America.  It  is  the  gi-audest 
monument  of  early  American  scholarship  and 
evangelism.  Of  this  worlt  Edward  Everett 
said:  '"  The  history  of  the  Christian  Church 
does  not  contain  an  example  of  resolute,  untir- 
ing, successful  labor  superior."  In  16G3  1,500 
copies  were  printed,  aud  3,000  in  1985.  He 
translated  also  Baxter's  "Call  to  the  Uncou- 
verted,"  aud  various  «tber  treatises  on  practical 
religion.  His  original  works  were  "A  Cate- 
chism," an  "Indian  Psalter,"  "Prtmer,"and 
the  "Indian  Grammar."  At  the  end  of  the 
latter  he  wrote;  "  Prayers  and  i>ains,  through 
faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  will  do  anything."  In 
English  be  published  "The  Communion  of 
Churches,"  "The  Glorious  Prospect  of  the  Gos- 
pel among  the  Indiaus."  and  others.  When 
through  age  and  infirmity  he  was  unable  to 
preach  or  visit  the  Indians,  he  induced  several 
families  to  send  their  negro  servants  to  him 
once  a  week,  that  he  might  instruct  them  in 

Eospel  truth.  His  wife  died  three  years  before 
im,  aged  84.  Soon  after  he  wrote  to  a  friend. 
"I  am  going  home;"  and  with  the  words 
"Welcome  joy!"  on  his  lips,  he  died.  May  20th, 
1690,  aged  86. 

Four  of  his  sons  gi'aduated  at  Harvard,  and 
three  became  preachers.  "  There  was  no  man 
on  earth,"  said  R.  Baxter,  "whom  I  honor  above 
him."  Bouthej'  pronounced  htm  "  one  of  the 
most  extraordinary  men  of  any  country." 

Eliza  F.  Drui^-,  a  town  in  the  Cape  Pal- 
masdislrict.  Africa,  isastationof  Ihe  Protestant 
Episcom.1  Church,  U.  S.  A.,  founded  by  money 
left  by  Eliza  F.  Drury.  It  is  Ihe  centre  for  evan- 
gelistic work  in  three  adjacent  villages.  A 
boarding, school  Is  suslained  here,  partly  upon 
the  manual-labor  system.  It  has  1  missionary, 
4  preaching-places,  7  scholars. 

El-Jawlli',  a  town  in  the  Province  of  As- 

sioot.  North  Egypt,  is  a  mis.sion  station  of  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church  (1874);  3  out-sta- 
tions, 1  native  minister,  1  organized  church, 
120  commimicauts,  145  Sabbath-scholars.  3 
schools.  176  scholars. 

Elllce  Islands,  a  group  of  small  islands  of 
Polynesia,  near  the  Samoan  Islands,  in  acoral 
reef  surrounding  a  lagoon.  Population,  350. 
Mission  out-station  of  theL.  M.  S.;  visited  annu- 
ally by  members  of  the  Snmoau  Mission. 

Elllclipnr,  a  city  In  Eastern  Berar,  Central 
Provinces,  India,  Population.  28,000.  In 
1874  an  iudependeut  American  missionary, 
Norton,  of  the  Alethodist  Church,  began  to  work 
here  among  the  Earhus,  and  baptized  70.  This 
work  is  known  as  Ihe  Ellichpur  Faith  Mission. 
(Bee  Pentecost  Bauds.) 


Having  offered  himself  at  the  age  of  twenty  ai 
a  missionary  to  Ibe  L.  M.  S,,  and  oeen  accepted, 
be  spent  a  few  months  in  acquiring  a  knowl- 


edge of  printing  and  bookbinding;  i 
darned  November  8th,  1815,  at  Kensington,  and 
sailed  January  23d,  1816,  for  the  South  Seas, 
He  labored  for  a  while  at  the  islands  of  Eimeo 
and  Huahlue.  setting  up  in  Tahiti  the  first 
printing-press  in  the  South  Sea  Islands.  He 
left  Huahine  for  the  Sandwich  Islands,  Febru- 
ary 34tb,  1833,  iu  company  with  Messrs.  Tver- 
man  and  Bennet,  the  Society's  depulatlon, 
reaching  Hawaii,  March  31st;  visited  Oahu  In 
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April,  and  betainie  of  llie  affiniu  of  the  Tahei 
tlaii  and  Ha\viimn  Unguairi.-  was  able  lo 
preach  to  Ihe  Hanaiiuus  \ntb  facility  m  two 
moiillis  after  liis  arri>Ml  Being  renuested  by 
the  king  and  (hxfs  to  join  the  missiou  in  Ibe 
islands,  and  the  Vuinkau  raisstonariea  cordi- 
ally  conci'irin^  m  tlie  leijiieit  he  riUirned  10 
Huahine,  auil'remoied  hi*  familj  to  Owhu, 
Februarj  5tb,  18J3.  On  account  of  Ibe  sevire 
illness  of  Mrs.  Ellis,  be  left,  Seplember  I8II1, 
1824,  for  Eughind.  by  tUe  way  of  the  United 
Stales,  reftcbing  New  Bedford.  March  19lb, 
1^5.  Therehespeulseveral  mouths,  addressing 
missioi^ary  meet  tags  in  behalf  of  th(?  cause.  He 
reached  London,  August  18tb,  182.1.  From 
1826-31  he  visited  vnrioiia  places  iu  England 
for  the  Society.  On  tbe  death  of  Rev.  W. 
Orme,  Foreign" Secretary,  be  was  appointed  lo 
assist  in  the  conduct  of  the  foreign  department, 
and  in  March,  1833,  was  appoiutccl  Foreign  Sec- 
retary by  tlie  Directors.  In  1835  >[rs.  Ellis 
died.  Two  years  later  be  married  Miss  Sarah 
Stickney,  the  popular  nulbovess.  In  1841,  on 
account  of  the  serious  failure  of  bis  healtli,  be 
resigned  the  Secretarjsbip,  and  residing  at 
Hoddesdon,  gave  occneionnl  personal  aid  to  tbe 
Congregational  Church.  In  1847  he  accepted 
tbe  pastorate,  wbich  he  resigned  iu  1853.  Re- 
ports having  reached  England  that  the  Mala- 
Sasy  Government  was  favorable  to  Christianity, 
e  was  requested  by  the  direciors  in  1853  10 
visit  Madagascar,  wilb  the  view  of  re-introd(ic- 
ing  missionaries  into  the  islaud.  Finding  Ibe 
native  government  opposed  (o  his  remaining  at 
the  capital,  he  wenl  lo  Mauritius,  where  he 
spent  nine  months,  visiting  Ibe  mission  stations 
and  schools.  He  again  visited  Madagascar  iu 
18.54,  but  a  request  to  be  allowed  to  visit  the 
capital  was  refused.  After  making  many  in- 
quiries, and  distribuling  portions  of  the  Scrip- 
tures at  Tamatave  and  Foule  Point,  be  SAiie<t 
for  Cape  Town.  December  20lb,  lo  visil,  as  di- 
rected, the  Sociely's  stations  in  Cape  Colony. 
He  embarked  for  England,  June  14th.  1855. 
Permission  having  been  given  by  the  Malagasy 
Government  lo  visit  tbe  capital  for  one  monlb, 
he  sailed  for  the  island  March  20th,  1856.  He 
had  an  audience  with  the  Queen,  who.  though 
friendly,  did  not  give  permission  for  mission- 
aries lo  return.  He  sailed  for  home  Janiiaiy 
13th.  1857.   When  tbe  newsof  the  death  of  the 

Sueen  and  the  accession  of  her  son  Itadama 
.  reached  England,  Jlr.  Ellis  wa.'*  appointed 
to  return  lo  tbe  island  to  arrange  for  lite  re-es- 
tablishmenlof  the  mission.  While  there  Ibe 
first  band  of  missionaries  arrived,  August,  1862, 
to  recommence  Ibe  mission.  Havfr^g  accom- 
plished the  object  of  his  visit,  he  .eliirned  to 
England.  .Inly  14th,1865.  From  this  time  ho  was 
much  occupied  in  visiting  various  parts  of  the 
United  Kingdom  in  the  interestsof  the  Society, 
and  in  efforts  for  Ibe  progress  of  tbe  gospel  in 
Madagascar.  He  died  at  Hoddesdon,  June  9th, 
1872,  aged  77. 

Ellore,  a  town  of  Madras,  South  India, 
In  Ibe  Godaveri  district,  38  miles  north  of 
MaBuIipatam,255milesnortb  of  Madras.  Popu- 
lation. 25,092.  Hindus.  Moslems  and  Christians. 
Mission  station  of  the  C,  M.  B.;  1  missionary 
and  wife,  331  communicants.  39  schools,  701 
scholars.  The  only  check  to  the  spread  of  Ibe 
gospel  in  this  district  is  the  want  of  good 
agents  to  carry  it  to  the  people. 
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TtmlllR.  ft  town  on  the  Gold  Coast  of  West 
Africa.  Station  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodist 
Mi»isionary  Society,  where,  iu  sjiitc  of  many 
dilfaculiiesand  much  opposition,  the  church  is  in 
a  hiallby  condilluu.  House-to-house  vlsitalion 
lb  oai.  or  the  priucijial  methods  of  diffuHingtbe 
gospti,  Hasl  missionary,  Gcbapels.  582 cbuicb- 
members,  0  Sabbnib -schools,  439  scholars,  5 
day  scliools,  190  scholars. 

Elilkoln-enl  ti.e.  In  Faith),  a  town  in  Gti- 
qnaland,  East  Soulh  Africa.  A  bard  day's 
journey  east  of  Ezimcuka,  of  which  it  is  an 
oul'Slaliou.  Mission  station  of  the  Moravians. 
It  was  al  first  dependent  for  inslruction  on  the 
weekly  visits  made  by  the  missionary  stationed 
at  Ezimcuka,  but  tbe  eagerness  with  which 
the  people  received  liiin  and  welcomed  all 
words  of  religious  leacblug  convinced  him  tliat 
he  should  remove  here  from  Ezimcuka.  and 
this  he  accordingly  did.  The  town  soon  be- 
came Ibe  centre  of  gospel  evangelizalion  for 
many  miles  along  Ihe  rivers  Tinaua  and  Yen. 
yane.  At  present  the  work  is  most  elliciently 
conducted  by  a  native  pastor  both  iu  the  town 
itself  and  in  its  oul-slation,  Holweiu  (q.v.), 

Emnkalteleiii,  a  town  In  North  Natal, 
South  Africa,  southeasl  of  Emangweni,  and 
southwest  of  Hermannsburg.  Bllssion  stalion 
of  tbe  Hermannsburg  Mis^naiy  Society. 

RnianKwcnt,  a  town  of  Natal,  South 
Africa,  south  of  Emmaus.  Mission  stalion  of 
the  Berlin  Evangelical  Lutheran  Society  (1863); 
1  missionary,  4  native  helpers.  1  out-slalion,  5S 
chui'cb -members,  3  school-children. 

Eiiialiilaballnl,  a  town  in  South  Zulu- 
land,  East  S011II1  Africa.  Mission  slatiou  of 
Ihe  Norwegian  Missionary  Society  (1869). 

EmerHon,  John  $.,  b.  Chester.  N.  H., 

December  2Stb,  1800;  graduated  atDarlmoulli 
College  1896;  graduatedatAndover  Theological 
Semlnarv  1830:  sailed  as  a  missionary  of  the 
A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  for  the  Sandwich  Islands 
November  36th,  1831,  reaching  Honolulu  Miiy 
17th,  1833.  He  was  slationetl  at  Wailua.  on 
Oabu.  There  he  si>ent  tbe  whole  of  his  mis- 
sionary life  except  four  years,  1842-^6,  whop 
he  was  Professor  at  Uihainaluiia  Seminary. 
While  there  he  published,  wilb  tbe  assistance 
of  Messrs.  Alexander  and  Bisliop,  aiitl  S.  M. 
Kamakan.  an  English -Hawaiian  Dirtlonary, 
based  upon  Webster's  Abridgment,  a  closely- 
printed  volume  of  184  pages,  containing  16,009 


tion  of  the  English  language  as  a  study  in  tbe 
seminary,  and  with  this  object  in  view  be  jire- 
pared  his  dictionary.  At  Ihe  end  of  the  four 
years  he  returne<l  to  Wailua,  where  be  spi'nt 
tbe  rematn<ler  of  his  life.  He  resigned  bis 
pastorate  in  1864,  having  had  an  apoplectic  stroke 
in  1859,  and  again  in  I861*.  He  died  in  1887. 
Two  of  his  surviving  sons  studied  mu<iicine  in 
tbe  United  States,  and  another  .graduated  at 
Williams  College. 

Emswall,  a  town  in  Kaffrarla,  East 
South  Africa,  near  the  east  coast,  west  of  the 
Great  Kei  lliver,  south  of  Cunningham  and 
Mbtilu,  and  northeHsI  of  King  William's  Town. 
Mission  station  of  Ihe  United  Presbyterian 
Church   of    Scotland    (1857);  1    missionary,  1 
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Liiilve    pastor.   319    cburch-meiubers,  4   i 


Emmaus.—l.  A  townof  NataI.EaatSouth 
Alriea,  uortUwestof  Pietermarkztiurg.  Mission 
ilation  of  llie  Hermaunsburg  Misaioaary  So- 
ciety (1860)-  Berliu  Evangeiical  Lullieran  (1847); 
■-•   -- ' -—3.  A  small  '- 


siuiiary  and  wife.  It  is  situated  iu  tlie  easiern 
purt  of  the  iskni],  on  ft  geutle  eminence  near 
tlic  eud  of  a  valley  descending  to  Coral  Bay,  a 
beautiful  inlet  of  the  ocean  abounding  iu  coral 
and  sbells,  aud  affording  the  people  a  plentiful 
supply  of  flsb. 

Emiiyatt,  a  tonu  in  South  Transvaal.  East 
Soiilh  Africa,  southeast  of  Uirechl.  Mission 
stnliou  of  the  Ueruianusburg  itlissiouary  So- 
eii^ty. 

Empangtveni,  a  town  in  North  Natal. 
South  Africa,  north  of  Emmaus,  south  of  Ladi- 
sniilh.  Mission  station  of  the  Norwegian  Mis- 
sionary Society  (1850). 

Enduincnf,  a  towu  in  Natal,  East  South 
Africa.  Station  of  the  Heinianuslmrg  Jlia- 
slouary  Society.  U  has  a  membership  of  400 
bapllKed  natives. 

EukIImIi  Tentlon.— The  English  belongs 
to  the  Teutonic  branch  of  the  Aryan  language- 
family,  and  is  useii  almost  all  over  the  world. 
The  Anglo-Saxon  literature  is  quite  rich  iu  para, 
phrases  niid  translations  of  single  iKtrts  ot  the 
Bible.  The  earliest  example  Is  that  of  Caed- 
mon,  a  monk  ot  Whitby  (d.  680).  consisting  of 
poetical  paraphrases  ot  parts  of  the  Bible,  some 
of  which  wti'C  published  by  Francis  Junius  at 
Amsterdam  in  16.'>5.  aud  most  ot  them  with  an 
English  translation  and  notes  by  B.  Tliorpe. 
London.  1832.  The  oldest  monument  of  a 
translation  is  Bede's  version  of  the  Gospel  of 
John,  which  however  is  no  longer  extant.  At  on 
early  period  glosses  or  iulerlineary  trauslaiions 
of  Ihe  Vulgate  into  the  Anglo-Su-Kou  began  to 
be  made  by  the  mouks,  one  of  the  Psalter 
(eighth  century),  one  of  the  tour  Gospels  in  the 
celebrated  Durham  Book(Brit.  Mus.  No.  D.  Iv.), 
and  another  in  the  Rushwoiihglosse  (Bodl. 
Libr.  D.  24.  No.  8964).  both  belonging  to  the 
Sth  century,  and,  like  the  Psalms,  written  in  the 
Northumbrian  dialect.  King  Altred,  too,  Is 
reported  to  have  commenced  a  version  of  the 
Psalms.  The  Heptateuch,  logelher  with  per. 
tions  tromothcr  historical  books  and  Job,  trans- 
lated by  the  learned  monk  Aelfric,  In  the  lOib 
century.  An  editiOD  of  Ibe  Anglo-SaKon  Gos- 
pels was  printed  at  London,  1571.  by  John  Daye, 
with  an  English  translation,  aud  reprinieii  by 
Marshall.  A  better  edition  Is  tliat  of  Benjamin 
Thorpe  (London,  184S,  reprinted  New^  York, 
ISiSy,  later  edition  by  Joseph  Boswortli  and 
Waring  (1865;  3.1  ed.  1814).  Bui  the  best 
edition  is  that  published  at  the  Cambridge 
University  Press,  under  the  editorship  of  the 
Itev.  W.  W.  Skeat,  1871.  1874. 1878,  aud  1887. 
The  HepWteueh  and  Job  were  published  by 
Thwailes.  Oxford.  1699;  the  Psalter  by  Spel- 
man,  London,  1040.  and  by  Thorpe,  Oxford, 
1835. 

To  the  time  of  the  transitloti  from  the  Saxon 
language  into  the  later  English  belong  some 
paraphrases,  like  the  Ormulum  or  metrical 
panipbrasc  of  the  Gospels  and  Acts  (published 
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by  White,  Oxford,  1853)  and  metrical  Psalms, 
a  translation  of  the  Psalms  by  Rictiard  Rolle  ot 
Hampole  (d-  134B),  of  Mark  and  Luke  and  the 
Pauline  Epistles  (No.  33  Corpus  Chrisli  College, 
Cambridge),  and  of  the  Gospel-peiicopes  (MS. 
H;irl.  50»r5). 

Joka  Wielif  (b.  1324.  d.  1384)  was  the  first 
lo  jjerceive  Ihe  gi'cat  value  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
ture, not  only  as  (he  sole  source  of  faith,  but 
also  in  its  imjjortance  tor  the  people.  He  trans- 
lated, with  perusal  ot  the  iheu  accessible  means, 
from  the  Vulgate,  and  endeavored  to  speok  In 
the  language  of  the  people.  He  completed  his 
version  In  1380,  which  was  revised  by  Richard 
Purvey,  who  finished  his  revision  in  1888. 
The  first  printed  edition  of  the  New  Testament 


841.  Another  edition  was  published  by 
Pickering  in  1848.  The  cuilre  Bible,  edited  by 
J.  Forshall  and  P.  Madden,  was  published  ut 
Oxford  in  1850. 

William  Tyndal  has  the  merit  of  having 
translated  directly  trom  the  originals,  and  of 
having  furnished  the  basis  of  all  succeeding 
translations.  His  Iranslalion  of  the  Gospels  of 
Matthew  aud  Mark  was  printed  at  Hamburg 
1534.  The  first  and  second  editions  of  Tyndars 
New  Testament  were  printed  at  Worms  in  1535. 
The  Pentateuch  was  uubUshed  in  1530  at  Ham- 
burg, and  republished  by  J.  J.  Jlombert,  New 
Yorit  and  London,  1884.  The  Book  of  Jonah 
was  published  in  1531. 

Gmrdale'»  version  was  published  iu    1535, 


authority. 

jtfaMAe«i'«  SiSie,  or  rather  JohnRogers's.  John 
Rogers,  the  friend  of  Tyndal  and  the  proto- 
martyr  of  Mary's  reign,  published  a  translation 
in  1537.  The  whole  of  Ihe  New,  and  the  first 
iwirt  of  the  Old  Testament,  as  far  as  the  end  of 
Ihe  Second  of  Chnmicles,  was  merely  a  reprint 
of  Tyndal's  version,  with  a  few  orthographical 
alterations.  -  Tyndal  had  also  translated  a 
number  of  chapters  from  the  prophetical  books. 
which  bad  been  printed  along  with  the  New 
Testament.  These  Rogers  inserted,  and  the 
portions  left  untranslated  by  Tyndal  he  sup- 
plied from  Coverdale's  version. 

t'ranmer'i  Great  Bible  (so  called  from  its 
containing  a  prologue  b}r  Archbishop  Cran- 
mer,  as  well  as  from  its  size)  is  a  revision  of 
Matthew's  Bible.  The  edition  was  commenced 
at  Paris,  but  before  the  work  could  be  com- 
pleted at  press  the  Inquisition  Interfered,  and 
the  edition  was  seized  and  condemned  to  the 
flames.  Some  copies,  however,  were  rescued 
and  brought  to  England,  and  under  the  correc- 
tion and  revision  of  Coverdale.  the  edition 
was  completed  at  London  iu  1539. 

Another  revision  of  Matthew's  Bible  was 
edited  by  Richard  Tavemer.  It  appeared  la 
151S  and  was  dedicated  to  the  king. 

The  Geneva  Veraion  of  the  Bible  is  a  revision 
of  Tyndal's  version,  executed  after  a  careful 
comparison  with  the  original  texts.  The  New 
Testjiment  was  prepared  by  W,  Whitlingham, 
and  published  at  Geneva  iu  1 557.  In  the  trans- 
lation of  the  Old  Testament  the  namesof  Gilbj 
and  Sampson  are  to  be  associated  with  that  of 
Whittingham.  The  Old  Testament  was  pub- 
lished  in  1560.  This  is  the  first  English  Bible 
which  contains  the  distinction  of  veraes  by 
numerical  figures. 
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ArchbWiop  Parker's  or  Ihe  Bhhop'a  Bible  was 
eompleied  iii  laliS.  It  is  ciillcii  "Bishops' 
BiblB.'  bwiiuse  eigbt  of  iLe  if  visere  of  Crau- 
mer's  filUb  were  bishops.  Tliis  Bible  uas  iu 
1571  appoinlml  to  be  iiseil  in  churfhes,  and  for 
40  vearir  it  contiaued  to  be  the  ohurfh  version, 
altbougli  the  Geuevii  version  nns  more  geuec- 
nl)y  used  in  private  houses.  A  repiint  of  iIju 
Bishop's  Bible,  published  in  1572,  with  corret- 
tii>ns  aD(l  prulegoiiienn,  is  commonly  called 
•■  Slallhew  Parker's  Bible." 

The  JWei'iM '(rtrf  Douu}/  Bible. — To  give  the 
papists  u  Bible  of  their  own,  William  Alleu 
published  at  liheims  iu  1378  tlie  New  Testament. 
The  whole  Bible  whs  published  iit  Doujiy  in 
1610.  From  the  preface  nud  notes  tlie  reiil 
character  and  object  of  this  version  cau  be 
learned.     In  reprints  these  uoles  are  omilled. 

The  impetus  lo  a  new  revisioD  of  the  Protes- 
tant Bible  was  given  by  Dr.  Reynolds  of  C'orptis 
Christ!  College  in  O^tford,  at  the  coufei'ence 
iield  at  Hampton  Court  in  16U4.      King  Jaiues 


execute  the  work.  Thev  ■ 
companies,  to  each  of  wlioni  a  separate  portion 
was  assigned.  This  Bible,  which  wnsdeaicated 
to  King  James,  was  pulilished  in  1811,  and  is 
known  as  King  James's  Bible, or  the  Authorized 
Vei-sion  as  it  is  sometimes  called.  A  number  of 
years  elapsed  before  this  new  revision  drove  alt 
other  Enslish  traoslations  out  of  the  field.  It 
then  helcTits  own  with  very  little  question  until 
the  recent  revision  carried  out  by  eommiiiees  in 
England  and  America.  At  flrst  it  was  tliought 
that  the  "  Authorized  Version  "  would  have  lo 

Jield  to  the  "  Revii^ed  Version."  But  as  yet  that 
as  not  proved  !o  be  the  case.  The  Bible 
Societies  decline  to  print  the  "Revised  Version" 
until  it  shall  have  received  more  general  in- 
dorsement than  has  yet  been  given  to  it, 
{&pecim€n  teme.  John  3 :  16.) 
For  God  so  loved  the  world,  that  he 
gave  his  ooly  begotteu  Son,  that  whoso- 
ever believeth  in  hiiD  should  not  perish, 
but  have  everlasting  life, 

Engotini,  a  town  in  East  South  Africa,  on 
the  river  Ingoti,  5  miles  from  Silo,  of  which  it 
is  an  i^ifi'sboot.  Station  of  the  ^loravians.  It 
was  founded  in  18W,  in  a  circle  of  twelve 
heathen  Fingo  '■kraals,"  where  the  mis.sioD- 
nries  sooa  gained  Influence,  and  were  able  to 
accomplish  much  towards  elevating  Ihe  peopk 


EnifliNenl,  a  town  of  South  Kaffraria,  East 
Soulh  Africa,  southwest  of  King  William's 
Town.     Mission   station   of   the   Berlin  Evan- 

felical  Lutheran  Society  (1864|:  1  missionary, 
native  helper,  24  church-members. 

Enon,  a  town  In  Cape  Colony,  South 
Africa,  300  miles  east  of  Gnadendal,  Station 
of  the  Moravian  Brethren  among  the  Hotten- 
tots, founded  in  1818,  where  an  overcrowding  of 
Gnadendal  made  it  necessary  to  establish  a  col- 
ony so  that  all  could  find  means  of  subsistence. 
The  larger  portion  of  the  colonists  were  Hotten- 
tots, yet  it  formed  an  admirable  post  for  opera- 
tions among  the  Kalflra.  The  station  was  burnt 
down  in  1819  by  the  savages  during  the  Kaffir 
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Eiitonihc,  a  town  iu  Soiillteasl  Transvaal, 
east  coast  of  South  Africa,  uorllicasl  of  Utreeht. 
Mission  station  of  the Heimuuusburg  Mission- 
ary Society. 

EnioiMbeni  (Entumeui),  a  town  in  South- 
east Titinsvaid.  East  South  Africa,  northeast  of 
Herman nsbiirg.  Station  of  tiic  Hermannsburg 
Missiouary  Society,  with  34  communicants. 
(See  Ekjowe.) 

Ephrala,  a  town  on  the  Mosquito  Coast, 
Ceulrul  Auierica.  Station  of  the  Moravian 
Brethren;  occupied  in  I860. 

Equator  Slalioii,  a  (own  on  the  Congo 
River,  West  Africa,  northeast  of  Tukcola.  For- 
mer mission  Elation  of  the  An>ericait  Baptist 
Missionary  Union;  now  located  at  Bolengi,  a 
few  miles  farther  up  tlie  river,  as  a  more  healthy 
and  advaniageous  location;  8  mis.iionarIes,  1 
female  miseioiiary,  1  church,  3  church-members, 
1  Sunday-school,  30  pupils. 

Erakar,  a  dialect  of  the  Fatfe  or  Efatese 
language  in  the  island  of  Efat^,  Melanesia. 

Eral,  a  town  in  the  Tinnevelly  district, 
Madras,  India.  Station  of  the  8.  P.  G. ;  253 
church-m  embers. 

Erniclo  nUHionary  Suciety.  Head- 
quarters at  Emielo,  Holland.— This  society  was 
founded  in  Ihe  year  1856  by  Pastor  Witteveen. 
At  first  missionaries  were  sent  out  by  it  to  join 
the  Balta  Mission  of  Ihe  Uheiilsh  IHissionary 
Society.  Since  then,  liowever,  it  has  sent  mis- 
sionaries of  its  own  to  the  Talaul  Islands  In  Ihe 
South  Seas,  and  to  Java.  It  has  also  under- 
taken some  worli  among  the  Copts  in  Egypt. 
It  employs  6  ordained  missionaries,  10  native 
helpers,  has  6  stations  and  out-stntlons,  30  or- 
ganlzed  churches,  with  TOO  communicants. 

Ernmailga,  one  of  the  Southern  Kew  Heb- 
rides, Melanesia.  Population  aiwut  1,01)0.  In 
1828  llie  Europeans  became  aware  of  the  Island's 
enormous  wealth  in  sandal-wood.  Tnule  be- 
gan. After  Ihe  trader  followed  the  missionary, 
and  this  was  the  result;  Willhims  waK  killed  in 
1856,  together  with  his  helper;  G.  N.  Gordon 
was  killed  in  1861,  together  with  his  wife;  his 
brother,  J.  D,  Gordon,  wlio  translated  Matthew, 
Acts,  and  Genesis  in  Eroniauga,  was  killed  in 
18T3.  Then  followed  Itoljcrlson  of  tlie  I'l'cs- 
byleriau  Church  of  Canada,  and  be  lias  now 
195  communicants,  1.000  churcli -mem hers,  10 
churches,  83  schools.  8  ordained  lieaeons 
among  the  natives.     (See  New  Hebrides  Mis- 

Eroniansa  Venion.— The  Eromangan, 
which  belouirs  to  tlie  Jlelaoesian  language*,  is 
spoken  on  Err.manga.  New  Hebildt-a.  The 
first  part  of  the  Scriptures  translated  into  this 
language  was  by  the  Rev.  G.  N.  Gordon,  who 
shortly  before  his  martynlom  bail  translated 
the  Gospel  of  Luke,  which  was  printed  by  ilie 
Rev.  S.  Ella  in  1864,  in  the  island  of  Anciteum. 
The  Rev.  J.  D.  Gordon,  a  brolher  of  liie  for- 
mer,  translated  the  Book  of  Genesis,  which  was 
published  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society  at  Svdney  in  18B8,  and  the  Gospel  of 
Matthew,  which  was  published  at  London  in 
1869,  to  the  number  of  500  copies  of  each.  The 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  translated  by  the  Kev.  H. 
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A.  Robertson,  was  printed  at  Sydney  in  1,000 
i-uriles,  in  1S79.  During  the  yeac  18a4  the  Goa- 
iit-ls  of  MiinLew  and  Hark,  preimred  by  Mr. 
liobertsou  and  printed  at  Toroutu.  were  issued 
liy  tlie  Bvitisli  Bud  Foreign  Bible  Society.  Tlie 
cditiiiii  tousisted  of  2,000  copies.  Up  to  March 
3Ist,  imt,  4,007  portions  of  the  Scriptui'es  were 
diaposeil  of. 

{Specimen  m-ae.     Malt.  28  :  19.) 

Move  kimi,  toS.tnampi  Ovnn  nfirie  enyx,  6vun 

numpun    lo   sQ,  wurabaptiaO   iranda  ra   nin  eni 

Itemen,  Ira  ra  nin  eni  Netni,  im  ra  nin  eni  Kaviat 

Xumpora- 

Erse  Version. — The  Erse  or  Irish,  as  it  is 
commonly  called,  belongs  to  the  Keitic  branch 
of  tbe  Aryan  language-family,  and  is  spolie^  ~ 


period,  are  still  exttiDt.  The  New  Testament 
was  tmnslated  by  Richard  Pilz-Ralph,  Arch- 
bisbop  of  Armagh  (died  1360):  fmgmenta  of 
this  version  are  said  to  l>e  still  e.'claut  id  Ireland. 
A  jMS.  containing  tbe  Gospels,  the  "  Codex  Col- 
umkilie,"  is  exlflut  at  Trinity  College  in  Dublin, 
and  a  MS.  coniaining  the  Gospels  of  Matthew 
aud  Mark  is  preserved  at  London. 

Tbe  first  Protestant  translation  of  the  New 
Teslament  was  published  at  Loudon  in  1602. 
It  was  the  work  of  W.  Daniell,  Anglican  Bishop 
of  Tuam.  Another  translation  by  O'Domhn- 
wiii  was  published  in  1681.  In  1685  the  Old 
Testament,  translated  by  W,  Bbedel  (Bedel!), 
was  publistied,  and  In  1690  the  entire  Bible. 
Other  editions  followed  in  16M,  1817.  1837. 
etc.  The  latter,  circulated  by  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society,  are  eitlier  in  native  or  in 
Rotnan  characters.  Of  late  the  same  Society,  at 
the  desire  of  tbe  Irish  Society  and  the  Hibernian 
Bible  Society,  undertook  lo  publish  a  revised 
edition  of  the  New  Testament.  Tlie  revision, 
which  is  limited  to  the  correction  of  grammati- 
cal and  orthographical  errors  and  archaisms,  is 
to  be  e."£ecHled  by  tbe  Rev.  James  Gooilman, 
Canon  of  Ross,  and  Professor  of  Erse  in  the 
University  of  Dublin.  Of  this  revised  version 
the  Gospel  of  Luke  was  published  in  1885  and 
the  Acts  in  1888. 

{Speeimen,  verses.    John  3  ;  16,) 

50  bcuj  re  -^  fiinSS!!)  2»l)eic  [pSlD],  }OT,ax 
51S  b6  ^cjieibesxr  *5  i}ac  t>acJ.t)  r^  <•  fl)<i5*> 
(tcb  30  n)beic  «ij  BecA  Tfomv.tJo  4150 

Oiris'marsodo  gbr&dhuigb  Diaan  dombaa, 
go  dCug  se  a  eingbein  Meic  feln.  lonnus  gldh.  bS 
chreideae  ann,  uach  rachadh  s€  ^  mugtu^  acbd 
go  mbeith  an  bbeathn  shiorruidhe  aige. 

Em  Ileal  ur,  a  town  and  mission  district  In 
Madras.  India.  Mission  slntiou  of  the  8.  P.  0. ; 
31)  villages,  1  missionary,  31  native  teachers,  561 
coniniiiuicants,  10  schools,  ST8  scholars. 

Erzlngan,  a  city  of  Armenia,  Turkey,  B6 
miles  southwest  of  Erzroom.  Situated  on  tbe 
Euphrates,  in  the  midst  of  the 


F.  M.,  worked  from  Erzroom. 
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Erxroom,  a  city  of  Armenia,  Turkey,  180 
miles  southeast  of  Trebizond.  The  largest  and 
most  important  city  of  Northeast  Turkey.  It 
is  situated  on  a  higli  plateau,  at  an  elevation  of 
6,330  feet.  The  diraate  Is  scTere,  botU  on  ac- 
couut  of  the  elevation,  and  because  the  plain  is 
so  barren,  there  being  no  trees,  that  tbe  winds 
from  tbe  mountains  sweep  across  it  without 
check.  Population,  45,000,  mostly  Turks  and 
Armenians,  although  there  are  some  Kurds. 
Erzroom  has  played  a  most  important  part  in  (he 
political  <iuestions  of  tlie  laat  few  years.  During 
tbe  Russo-Turkisb  war  iu  1879  it  was  beseiged 
and  taken  by  the  Russians,  the  InliabJIanta  suf- 
fering great  privations.  Since  then  it  has  beea 
the  seat  of  much  political  dtslnrbance.  The 
Turkish  Government  has  looked  with  very  bos- 
tile  eyes  on  the  Armenian  schools  and  meetings, 
and  numerous  arrests  have  been  made  at  different 
times.  The  Armeniau  schools,  provided  by  the 
liberality  of  a  wealthy  Armenian,  are  of  a  high 
grade,  and  there  is  an  unusually  large  propor- 
tion of  the  people  who  have  some  education. 
Mission  station  of  the  A.  B.  C.  F,  M.  (183S). 
For  many  years  it  was  the  frontier  station,  and 
most  of  the  pioneer  journeys  Ibrough  Eastern 
Turkey  were  made  by  the  missionaries  located 
there.  At  the  time  of  the  Russian  siege,  the 
residentmissionary.  Rev,  R.M.  Cole,  refused  to 
leave  the  city  with  his  family,  and  they  suffered 
intense  hardsbip  with  the  band  of  native  Chris- 
tians, but  were  enabled  lo  do  much  good,  A. 
young  lady  teacher.  Miss  Nicholson,  died  from 
the  efiecls  of  tbe  privations  and  distress.  3  mia- 
siotiaries  and  wives,  1  female  missionary,  16  na- 
tive helpers,  32  out-stations,  S  churches,  249 
church- members,  31  schools,  618  scholars. 

Esctalengeni,  a  town  of  South  Africa. 
Mission  station  of  the  Hermanusburg  Mission- 
ary Society, 

Eskimo  Version.  Tbe  Eskimo  belongs  lo 
the  Eskimo  branch  of  American  languages,  and 
is  used  in  Labrador.  TheMoraviau  missionary 
Kohlmeister  translated  the  Gospel  of  John  and 
part  of  Luke,  which  were  published  at  London 
m  1810,  Between  1813-16  the  Gospels  of  Mat- 
thew, Luke,  John,  and  the  Acts,  translated  by 
ilr,  Nachart.  another  Sloravian  missionary, 
were  issued  ;  and  in  1836  the  entire  New  Testa- 
ment, as  prepared  by  Messrs.  Burgbardt  and 
Mobrbardl,  was  published  at  London.  The 
entire  Bible,  translated  by  tbe  Sloravian  mis- 
sionaries in  Labrador,  was  carried  through  the 
press  at  Sloipe,  Prussia,  by  the  Rev.  S.  Weij, 
a  retired  missionary,  iu  1871.  A  revised  edition 
of  the  New  Testament,  prepared  by  the  Rev, 
Thomas  Bourguin,  of  Nam,  Labrador,  was 
printed  at  Stolpe,  under  the  editorship  of  the 
Rev.  J.  Ribbach,  in  1877.  AU  these  editions 
were  in  the  Roman  character.  In  1880  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  published  an 
edition  of  500  copies  of  the  Gospel  of  Luke  in 
the  syllabic  character,  for  the  natives  who  fre- 

Sient  the  Great  and  Little  Whale  Rivers,  on 
e  eastern  shore  of  Hudson's  Bay,  It  was 
edited  by  the  Rev.  E.  A.  Watkius,  aided  by  the 
Bishop  of  Moosonee. 

{Specimen  verse.    John  3 :  16.) 
Talmak    Gudib    siUoksoarmlut    nsegligtveit, 
Ernetuane   tuunilugo,  lllunalik  okpertut   tap* 
eomunga,   assiokoAnagit  ouDgusuitomlgle   In- 
Dogutekarkovlugit. 
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Extcourt,  a 

South  Africn,  b( 
paugweni,  sou  ill  west  of  EmuiEius.  Mission 
alaliou  of  Ilie  S.  P.  G.  for  a  district  of  3, SOU 
square  miles  and  46,397  people ;  1  missiouiiry, 

EstaDllahed  Church   of  Scolland, 

Commiilee  for  the  PropaguCioQ  of  Ihe  Gospel 
iu  Foreign  Parts,  esiieeinllj-  in  Iiidia.  Head- 
quarters. 6  North  Si.  Dnvid's  Slrei't,  Edin- 
burgh, Scotlaud.  See  article  ou  Presbyterian 
Cbureh  of  Scotland,  where  the  work  of  that 
Cbitrch  is  traced  uu  ill  the  Di^niittioit  iu  1:^3, 
and  tbeu  the  Established aud  liee  cbuichesare 
treated  separately. 

Eslhoiila,  a  Govern  meut  of  Iiinropeau 
Russia,  south  uC  Ihe  Giilf  of  Fiijlnud  Area 
7,BI8  square  miles.  Surface  geuemllj  low, 
sandy,  rotkj-,  or  marshy,  lulerspirsed  with 
more  lliau  'iW  lakes.  Climate  moist,  cold  and 
henlihy  :  the  winter  coulinues  lor  eight 
mouths,  aud  the  traosiliou  to  summer  is  sud- 
den. The  fisheries  are  productive  ;  agriculture 
receives  greai  atieation,  aud  the  rearing  of  cat- 
tie,  particularly  of  sheep  of  the  merino  and 
Sasou  breeds,  is  an  important  interest.  Po|>ula- 
tiou  in  1887,  383,738.  The  inliahitants  of  the 
towns  and  the  nobility  are  chiefly  (Jermaus, 
and  the  Gennau  language  is  pi'edouiiDaut  iu  the 
admiDislmtiun  aud  iu  ihe  schools  and  churches. 
but  the  rund  population,  wliooonstitute  a  great 
majority  of  the  people,  are  Estbonians.  Tliesc 
latter  are  of  Fiuulah  descent,  of  sliglit  stature, 
during,  and  vindictive.  They  eiobracwl  Cliris- 
tianiiy  about  ihe  beeiunlngof  the  13lh  century, 
and  fell  successivery  under  the  iwwer  of  Ihe 
merchnuis  of  Bremen,  the  Dunes,  tiie  Teutonic 
and  LIvouinn  knights,  aud  llie  bisliopa  of  Riga 
and  Ungnnnia.  Threatened  iu  1,555  wiili  Hus- 
siaD  conquest,  tbe)~  preferred  to  recoguize  the 
autborlly  of  the  King  of  Sviedeo.  In  1710  the 
country  was  conquered  by  Peter  the  Great,  and 
definitely  cou  Armed  to  Russia  by  treaty  in  1T31. 
It  received  the  title  of  Grand  Duchy, 

The  liritish  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  have 
colporteurs  [n  Dorpat  Estbonia,  and  the  Ameri- 
can Bible  Society  In  Revul  Esthouia. 

Eslhonlan  Versioni, — Tlie  Esthonian 
belongs  to  the  Finn  branch  of  the  Ural-Altaic 
family  of  language*,  and  is  vernacular  to  ihe 
inliabilantsof  Esthonia,  which  forms  one  of  ihc 
Baltic  provinces.  For  the  most  part  the  Eslho- 
nians  belong  to  the  Lutherau  Church.  Aver- 
sion of  Ihe  Bible  into  the  Esthonian  was  pub- 
lished between  1686-1689,  the  translatioD having 
been  made  by  John  Fischer,  a  German  profes- 
sor of  Iheology  and  general  superintendent  of 
Livonia, 

As  the  Esthonian  language  is  divided  into  Ihe 
Dorpat  and  Reval  Esthonian  dialects,  later 
translators  have  considered  tbisdistinclion,  and 
thus  we  have  two  versions  in  the  Eslhoninn  Ian. 
euagc— one  in  the  Dorpat,  and  the  other  in  the 
Revul  diulect. 

1,  The  Dorpat  Ettkontan  T^won,— This  dia- 
lect is  spoken  tn  South  Esthonia.  and  an  edition 
of  the  New  Testament  was  publlsl]c<l  al  Riga 
in  1737.  which  was  followed  by  editions  pub- 
lished by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society 
In  18I.V  by  the  Russian  Bible  Society  in  1824, 
and  by  the  Dorpat  Bible  Society  in  18:W.  A 
translation  of  the  Psalms  prepared  by  the  Rev. 
Ferdinand  Meyer  was  also  published  in  1886  at 
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Si.  Pelersbuig,  by  tJie  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society.     The  same  Society  disposed  ot  55,000 


published  by  Ihe  Biitish  and  Foivigu  llihle  So- 
ciety; othei'  etlitions  were  issued  liv  the  Russian 
Bible  Stitiety.  The  Ameiican  Biiile  Si)Ciely 
publislied  several  editions  of  the  cutire  Bible  and 
manv  te.\ls  and  porlions  in  the  Reval  Esibouiun 
IkTiin.  and  iu  ISfl)  printed  at  New  Yiuk  an 


edition  of  30,000  Bibles. 


e.) 


Reval, 

S(|l  tienba  on  3unin;al  niivilroii  llrnl(lIlrt^u^,  rl 
tcratna /bmiua  oino*  fiintinutt  5pDi,i  on  onnuc,  (I  utrti, 
tcfl  ipsirna  nfft  ulTi't'.  fl  pf"  fl""a  f»'"a,  reflib.  ft  iaijo- 
Vcnne  tUc  temmal  ctab  ollrmit, 

@efl  nlbd  cm  3'innt:ol  ffEM'llma'  armafliinii.' li 
ttDunaiomma  aino  fiinMnu'iVcigiiOin  anEnu,' rt  (if, 
\ta  Icmmj  flSft  ufmm,'tiiil[a  »'  fo,  cngc  fgsnnitii  cH» 

Elnh  (Ita  or  Elvah).  a  town  iu  the  district 
of  Etali,  Pntviuce  "of  Agra,  Beugnl,  India.  50 
miles  uciriheasi  of  Agra  city.  The  town  is  buill 
in  a  low  re}di>n,  subject  to  tloods.  Population. 
6,."i07.  Oui-siuliou  of  .Mynpurie,  of  the  Presby- 
terian Cliurch  Korth. 

Klawah,  a  town  in  the  Koriliwest  Prov- 
iuces.  India,  on  tlie  Jumna  River,  Wl  iiiilw  wcs-t 
by  north  of  Cawnjiore.  It  is  a  pleasant  plan', 
very  picturesque,  aud  contains  sevenil  buildings 
of  miportauce.  Population,  34,731,  lliudux, 
Moslems.  Jains,  Christians,  etc.  Mission  slatlou 
of  the  I'resbyterian  Church  North  (1868);  2 
missionaries  (1  mai'ried),  1  female  niis^uuaiy,  6 
imtive  assistants,  S  sub-stations,  25  churcli- 
nienibers,  3  schools,  84  scholars. 

Ethlopic  Teralon.— The  Ethloplc,  which 
1>elongs  to  the  Semitic  family  of  African  lan- 
gtiagcs.  is  still  in  use  In  the  church  of  Abyssiula. 
The  origin  of  the  Ethlopic  Iranslulion  of  the 
Bible  is  lost  in  obscuiity,  Chrystwtoni  recog- 
nized a  tniuslatiou  of  the  Bible  into  Etbio])ic, 
but  who  its  author  was  is  not  known.  As  for 
the  Old  Testament,  it  is  certain  that  thuElhloplc 
text  was  made  from  the  Alexandrine  text  of  the 
Septuugint,  The  Ethlopic  Bible  us  a  whole  has 
never  yet  been  printed.  What  lias  been  pub- 
lisheil  Is  as  follows; 

1.  Ruth,  with  a  Latin  translation  by  J,  6. 
Nissel,  Lejilen,  1660.  3.  The  Octaloucli,  or  Pen- 
tateuch. Joshua,  Judges,  and  Rnili,  by  A.  Dill, 
munn:  Leipslc,  1858.  8.  Sanmel,  Kings,  (.'hrou- 
icles,  Ezra,  Kehemiali,  Esther,  by  uie  s 


Frankfort.  ITOl.  5.  The  Psalms  accordiuK  to 
Ludolfs  text;  publlsIicd  hy  the  British  and  For- 
eign Bible  Society,  Loudon,  1815.  6.  The 
Pwilms,  Amharic  and  Ethiouic;  Basle,  187S-  7. 
Song  of  Songs,  bv  J.  G.  Nissel;  Lcyden,  1656. 
8.  Joel,  with  a  Latin  translation  by  Theod.  Pe- 
iraciis:  Leydeu,  1(161.  9.  Joel,  liy  A.  Dillmann 
iu  Merx,  dieProphetiedcs.Iocl;IlBlle,  1870,  10. 
Jonah,  by  Theod.  Pelracus;  Leydeii,  1660.    11- 
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Jonali.byB.A.Staiidatlit'r;  Praokfort,  1706.  12.  also  discussed  tbe  movetneot.  John  Henderson, 
Jonah  ICLaldee,  Sjriac,  -Ethiopic,  and  Arabic),  a  weaUhv  banker  of  Glasgow,  collected,  and  in 
by  W.  Wiiglit;  London  uud  Lcipsic,  1857.  13.  1845  publisbed,  a  volume  entitled  "  EBsayson 
Zepliaiiiah.oy  J.  G.  Nissel;  Leyaen,  1660.  14.  Christian  Union."  A  meeting  preliminai'y  to 
]tlalachi,  by  TLeod.  Fetracus;  ibid.  1661.  15.  the  organization  was  held  in  Liverpool,  Oclo- 
The  New  Testament,  Svola.;  Rome,  1548-49;  ber,  1845.  At  Ibis  meeting  there  assembled  as 
reprinted  in  Walton's  Polyglot.  16.  The  New  many  as  two  hundred  niinisiei-s  and  laymen  rep- 
Testament,  edited  for  the  British  and  Foreign  resenting  nearly  twenty  denominations.  The 
Bllile  Society  b^  Thomas  Pell  Piatt  London  British  Quarierly"  (vol.  lil.  p.  537)  Siiys  of  ft: 
1930.  This  edition,  it  is  true,  is  better  printed  We  speak  advisedly  when  we  say  that  we  re- 
thnn  the  Roman,  but  is  marred  by  many  err  >rs  gaid  that  nieetiugas  presenting  a  more  mature 
1*.  The  diglott  New  Testament  (Ethkpn,  and  itsult  of  Chrisllau  judgment  and  of  Ohrisilan 
Ainharic),  Basle,  1877,  also  piiltlii^hed  by  the  aflecllon  than  has  been  exhibited  in  the  history 
British  Bible  Society.  The  edition  consisted  of  of  Christianity  since  the  age  of  Inspired  tea<^- 
2,000  copies.  ers       A  call  was  decided  on  for  a  great  meeting 

to  be  held  In  the  following  year  in  London,  and 

(Specimen  nerse.     John  3 :  16.)  the  provisional  committee  held  its  meeting  in 

?vfid5*    VliJO'H"*     Xf:*r'     TvlUJLrflA.r-  Apnl,   I84C.    Several  delegates  were  present 

flntf  .    111?-  H  .     Atfc*l. .     ft  iH.A-llihC  .  from  the  United  States.     Tlie  meeting  Yor  or- 

A<5A'P:&fl'H:<DAje:  TaiJE;<DUn:  UH:  j^anizatlonassembledln  the  Freemasons-  Hall, 

in  liondon.  openmg  19th  August,  1846.     Eight 

\i^'.    \t-!k'.    HP&<P^;    P*;    h£tiiCKi\  liuudred  delegates  represented  fifty  denomma- 

.  tions  of  Christians,  and  were  in  session  fifteen 

i\:    £Z,}l-n:    ai£(D1':    HA'3A*P:L»  days,    it  was  in  this  meeiingthat  John  Angell 

James  in  an  address  gave  to  Dr.  William  Patlon 
Burailan,  a  tenii  employed  to  denote  the  of  New  York  the  honor  of  first  conceiving  the 
offspiliig  of  European- Asiatic  parentage,  wiih-  idea  of  the  alliance,  A  resolution  was  passed 
out  regard  to  the  proportion  of  the  mixture,  asking  that  branches  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance 
Such  children  ai-e,  in  most  cases,  illegitimate,  be  formed  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  United 
though  not  necessarily  so,  and  too  often  ex-  Slates,  France.  Belgium.  French  Switzerland 
iibit  the  worst  moral  characteristics  of  both  and  tlie  Waldensiaa  Valleys,  Norlh  Germany, 
races.  Physically  they  are  well  formed,  lithe.  South  Germany  and  German  Switzerland,  Bnt- 
graceful,  and  often  beautiful,  and  show  great  ish  North  America  and  the  West  Indies,  and 
dexterity  in  all  that  i-equlres  deftness  and  deli-  additional  branches  from  time  to  time, 
cacy  of  touch,  such  as  is  required  in  clerical  Prominent  among  the  subjects  of  discussion 
work.  They  do  not  have  strong  constitutions,  were  sectarianism.  Infidelity,  Popery,  the  Sab- 
aud  are  particularly  subject  to  pulmonary  com-  bath,  and  Christian  education.  There  was  great 
plaiutij.  By  reason  of  their  parentage,  the  Interest  in  this  meeting  among  all  the  denomi- 
Eurasian  girls  are  usually  brought  up  to  a  life  nations  and  In  the  missionary  centres  of  the 
of  shame,  and  at  the  present  time  the  mission-  worid.  Some  early  opponents  of  the  Alliance 
arics  in  China  are  trying  to  Inaugurate  mission  on  the  ground  of  liberty,  both  of  person  and  of 
work  among  this  hitherto  neglected  cla^s  of  conscience,  long  since  came  to  see  that  there  has 
people.  In  Hong  Kong,  Shanghai,  Canton,  and  been  no  force  more  favorable  to  such  liberty, 
other  treatv  ports  of  China  they  are  found  in  This  organization  has  held  eight  ^reat  ecu- 
great  uumuers.  menical     meetings :     in     London     in     1851, 

Paris  1855,    Geneva   1861,    Amsterdam    1867, 

EvanfiCllCBl  Alliance,  Thc.~An  Asso-  New  York  1873,  Basle   1879,   and  In   Copen- 

«iatioo  for  the  defence  of  religious  liberty  and  hagen   in   1884.      The  ninth  such  meeting  is 

promoting  the  unity  of  all  believers  In  the  es-  now  (August,  1890)  under  appointment  to  be 

jKutlals  ^  Christianity  and   their  co-operation  held  in  Florence,  after  Easter,  in  1891.     These 

for  its  progress.     It  sprang  from  the  labors  of  conferences  have  discussed  the  foremost  ques- 

some  great  exponents  of  iue  Christian  faith  in  tions  of  human   thought  and    pro^ss.      No 

diiiereut  lands  towards  the  close  of  the  fiist  half  other   meetings  have  engaged  au   interest  so 

of  thepresent  century.      Notable  among  these  profound  and  widespread, 

were  Tlioinas  Chalmers  of  Scotland,  John  An-  Branch   national    organizations  have     been 

ill  Jamesof  England,  George  Fische  of  France, 
,_erle  D'Aubigne  ot  Switzerland,  and  William 

Palton,   Samuel   H.  Cox,  Lyman  Beecher,  and  .    „ . 

others  in  the  United  States.     In  1843  a  meeting  Turkey,  Greece,  i  ^      , 

of  the  Coufjregational  Union  of  England  gave  Japan,  China,  Persia,  E 

large   consideration  to  the  question  of  greater  Palestine,  Australia,  N 

unity    among    the    various    denominations    of  Mexico.      Among  them  all  the  British  branch 

Christendom,    In  that  year  also  the  Established     "' — "  '■■■■■'■'■' —  ' —  '■•■•  -'" —  '- ■•  — 

Church  of  Scotland  appointed  a  committee  to 

report  on  the  same  matter.     A  celebrated  letter,  Christendom." 

dated  JIarch,  1843,  outlining  such  nn  organlza-  Besides  the  aid  to  and  the   guidance  of  the 


t 


of  thought  and  faith  tiiroughout  t 

world,  the  Evangelical  Alliance  has  been  moat 
Willia'm  PattOQ,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  practically  useful  In  averting  and  ameliorating 
Union  Tiieological  Seminary  of  New  York,  to  persecutions  and  oppressions  from  time  to  time 
John  Angell  James.  The  project  made  an  im-  m  various  parts  of  the  earth.  By  united  action 
portant  topic  in  the  biceiilenary  of  the  West-  in  the  way  of  remonstrance  and  petition,  and 
minster AjsserablybeldinEdinburgh,July,1843.  by  creating  a  wholesome  and  strong  public 
A  conference  of  different  daaomlnalions  lield  in  opinion,  religious  liberty  has  been  promoted  lu 
the  Wesleyan  Centenary  Hall  in  February,  1845,     many  countries,    especially  in    Spain.  Italy, 
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,  Japtin,  and 

By  emphasizing  in  statemeols  of  doclriue 
only  eseeutitils  in  whicli  oil  are  agreed,  bv  col- 
leciiug  etatislics  ^'hlch  e:ihlb[t  the  religious 
condiliou  ikud  progress  of  the  whole  world,  aiid 
by  discoveriug  the  signs  of  the  limes  iu  the  dis- 
cussiim  of  acTvauctd  measurts,  iliese  eo-optrr- 
aiing  bodies  liiive  opened  an  Hinelionitiug  Influ- 
ence among  widely  diUerlug  churches,  which 
results  in  un  easier  touforniily  of  theirdenonii- 
naiional  standards  to  the  spu'it  of  union  and 
progress. 

A  few  missionaries  of  different  schools  held 
a  lUiec  days'  meeting  for prajei'  in  Lodianii,  iu 
India,  iu  1858,  and  Ibe  suggestion  arose  that  a 
request  be  made  to  all  the  Christian  world  for 
an  annual  neek  of  prnyer.  The  Alliance  soon 
published  the  call,  and  has  ever  since  sent  forth 
the  programme  of  topics  to  all  C'hriKieudom, 
before  the  beginning  of  the  year.  JIany  are 
the  revivals  that  have  followed  this  annual  call 
to  prayer. 

!Not  only  the  various  deuominnlious  but 
every  country  was  ready  t<)  coiitribuii.  of  its 
critical  scholarship  in  the  work  of  the  revision 
of  the  Scriptures.  There  has  been  throughout 
the  history  and  work  of  the  Alliance  a  scnli 
menlof  increasing  comity  among  all  thedenom 
Inations.  gradually  leading  to  many  important 
m  0(1  ifi  eat  ions,  and  bringing  about  much  of 
unity   and   cooperation    throughout  all  their 

The  full  organization  of  the  L'nlled  States 
branch  was  delayed  until  on  the  30lh  Jauuaiy 
1867,  it  WU8  consummated  at  the  Bible  House, 
New  York  City,  The  Hon.  TVilliam  E  Dodge 
was  made  president,  and  continued  to  de^ote 
superior  wisdom  and  etficiency  to  tliat  olBce 
iinlii  his  death  In  1883.  The  Hon.  John  Jay 
was  elected  his  successor,  but  resigned  in  Janii 
ary.  1885,  when  William  E.  Dodge,  Esq  the 
honored  sou  of  the  flrsi  president,  was  elected 
and  has  since  continued  his  wise  counsels  with 
much  skill,  time,  and  means,  to  the  enlarged 
work  of  the  organization.  Mr.  Caleb  T.  Rowe 
has  from  the  first  been  its  faithful  treasurer. 

The  object  of  the  Alliance,  as  framed  in  the 
constitution,  is  "the  furtherance  of  religious 
opinion  wiih  tlie  intent  to  manifest  and 
Btrengthen  Christian  unity,  and  to  promote 
religious  liberty  and  co-opemlion  in  Christian 
work,  without  interfering  with  the  internal 
affairs  of  the  different  denominations," 

The  lirst  meeting  attended  by  delegates  of 
the  United  States  branch  was  the  conference  at 
Amsterdam  in  1867,  when  the  next  conference 
wa."  invited  to  New  York,  and  was  held  in  1873 
— one  of  the  most  celebrated  meetings  in  Chris- 
tian annals.  United  Slates  delegates  were  con- 
spicuous in  the  deputation  sent  to  Russia  in 
1871  in  behalf  of  oppreawd  Lutherans.  The 
Alliance  was  veryemcicnt  In  securing  through. 
out  our  land  the  great  memorial  services  in 
1883,  on  the  occasion  of  the  four- hundredth 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Luther.  It  has  l>een 
ftnd  continues  to  be  most  vigilant  and  active 
In  opposition  1o  the  sectarian  distribution  of 
the  school  fund  in  the  Slate  of  New  York,  as 
well  as  In  the  other  States. 

Prom  about  the  date  of  the  organization  of 
the  United  Slates  Alliance  there  has  been  a 
great  quickening  of  thought  and  study  of  soci- 
olojrical  problems.  Perils  have  vastly  thick- 
enminnumberaDd  in  power,  and  tbr«aten  both 
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civil  and  religious  progress.  Pastors,  scholars, 
reformers,  and  teachers  have  been  aroused 
as  never  before  to  the  fact  that  the  work  of  sav- 
ing our  nation  is  conditioned  on  our  saving 
men.  The  iiueslion  of  illilei-acj-,  the  Indian 
question,  the  Mormon  question,  lutenipcruiice, 
capital  and  labor,  poverty,  communism,  ihe 
disturbance  of  some  of  our  fundumeulal  insti- 
tutions, as  the  Sabbath,  the  bidlot,  and  the  com- 
mon school,  and  this  disturbance  aggravated  by 
immigration— these  have  bec-ome  engrossing 
subjects  for  the  application  of  the  gosi>cl.  The 
president,  Mr.  William  E.  Dodge,  In  April, 
1886,  called  u  large  coufei-euce  of  foremost  men 
for  [he  consideration  of  the  best  measures  for 
the  enlargement  and  usefulness  of  the  Alliance. 
Dr.  Josiuh  Strong,  who  had  published  a  stirring 
book  ou  the  evils  of  the  hour,  "  Our  Country, 
was  secured  as  the  General  Secretary.  A  na- 
tional meeting  was  called  in  Washington,  in 
December,  1887.  For  the  promotion  and  the 
direction  of  evangelical  enthusiasm.  Ihe  con- 
sideration of  the  peiils  with  which  civil  and 
religious  progress  is  threatened,  and  the  practi- 
cal application  of  the  gospel  against  them,  this 
meeting  was  the  most  distinguished,  at  least,  of 
muderii  limes.  The  attention  of  the  confer- 
ence was  directed  to  a  practical  movement  of 
coK>peraiion  of  churches  in  family  visitation. 
A  w  ork  of  the  kind  had  been  in  practical  oper- 
ation In  successive  pastorates  of  Rev.  Frank 
KiisslII.  who  was  soon  culled  to  the  field  st      ~ 


Vasbington  conference  the  .  . 
the  work  is  now  seen  in  Ihe  springing  up  of 
branch  alliances  in  more  than  one-half  of  the 
States.  Some  of  these  branches  are  little  more 
than  associations  of  pasiors,  who  meet  for  the 
studj  of  municipal  and  sociological  conditions; 
others  extend  these  studies  by  means  of  an  an- 
nual or  an  occasional  canvass,  to  ascertain  the 
relieious  condition  of  the  community.  In  some 
States  a  large  number  of  cilics  have  entered 
upon  the  system  of  monthly  family  visiting, 
with  most  gratifying  results. 

Two  phases  characterize  this  greater  activity  : 
(1)  The  churches  co-operate  by  putting  a  propor- 
tionate number  of  their  niciiil>ersliip  into  a 
force  of  visitors  :  and  (2)  with  the  territory  so 
divided  that  a  wise  distribution  is  secured,  all 
acceHsilile  homes  are  visited  every  month  in  the 
inlereslHof  a  Christian  and  church  life.  The 
visiting  is  also  often  effected  by  each  church 
having  its  own  district  In  the  given  territory. 


churches  of  their  choice.  Among  the  most  im- 
portant features  of  Ihe  movement  are  ;  An  In- 
crciise<l  number  of  lay  forces  directly  active  In 
the  promotion  of  Christian  and  helpful  acquaint- 
ance; the  commingling  of  the  denominations 
wilhout  demittlug  anything  of  the  views  or 
customs  that  characterize  them  ;  the  promo- 
tion of  abroad  and  fervent  Christian  fellowship; 
the  recognition  of  a  parish  as  a  list  of  names 
rather  than  by  conflicting  boundaries  of  tei-ri- 
lory:  no  interference  with  any  denominational 
or  ciirialian  activity;  the  power  of  individual 
acquaintance  as  the  visitors  repeatedly  cum- 
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with  the  homes  in  their  lieUis  ;  the 
ceiiiiuuaace  of  the  work  aud  the  increase  of  Its 
usefulness ;  its  adaptatiou,  its  details  beitig 
cLtirelv  flexible  aad  to  be  adjusted  by  the 
wisdom  of  the  united  pnatora  aud  of  their  coun- 
selliog  laymen  ;  the  coiTection  and  the  preven- 
tion of  mistakes  in  the  location  of  new  church 
enterprises  ;  the  mainteuauce  of  an  enkindled 
spirituality  among  all  the  co-operating  churches; 
the  elevation  of  every  part  of  the  community  ; 
that  it  is  not  burdensome,  not  involving  much 
expenditure  and  hut  few  meetings  ;  and,  finally, 
that  according  to  the  leaching  of  the  New  Testa- 
meut  it  discharges  the  duty  of  the  churches  to 
the  surrounding  community. 

For  addresses  of  the  Secretaries  of  Ihe  dif- 
ferent branches  of  tiie  Evangelical  Alliance, 
apply  to  Room  117,  Bible  House,  New  York, 

Evangelical  A»!iociation,  MisBion- 
ary  Society.— Secretary,  S.  Heioinger,  265- 
275  Woodland  Avenue,  Cleveland,  Ohio. — 
The  Missionary  Society  of  the  E-angelical 
Association  was  organized  in  1839.  New  York 
aud  Canada  were  its  tirst  mission-fields.  In 
1S50  it  extended  its  openitioits  into  Germany, 
and  in  1876  into  Japan.  It  has  at  present  370 
missionaries  employed  in  the  United  Slates  and 
Canada,  40  in  Germany,  aud  35  in  Switzerland. 
In  Japan  it  has  1  station  and  3  sub  stations  In 
Tokio,  and  1  station  in  Honoycti.  There  are  in 
addition  18  preaching  places.  Three  American 
missionaries  and  nine  native  helpers  are  sup- 
ported by  the  Society. 

Evansellcal  Continental  Societf.— 
Headquarters,  13  Brontield  Street,  London 
Wall,  E.  C— Until  about  1840  there  were  few 
openings  for  evangelistic  work  in  Europe,  and 
only  one  or  two  societies  were  in  the  fiela.  One 
of  these,  the  Societe  Evangelique  de  France, 
received  aid  for  a  time  from  the  London  Mis- 
sionary Society.  When  this  support  was  with- 
drawn, the  Rev.  Mark  Wilka,  residing  in  Paris, 
induced  a  few  gentlemen  in  London  to  form  a 
corresponding  committee  to  make  known  the 
claims  of  the  French  Society,  and  to  raise  funds 
in  its  behalf.  Then,  in  184^.  upon  the  occasion 
of  Dr.  Merle  d'Aubigne's  visit  to  England,  a 
public  meeting  was  held  In  Piusbury  Chapel, 
and  the  Evangelical   Continental    Society 


Ject  of  the  Society  is  the  support  and  .  .  . 
of  Continental  evangelical  societies,  and  where 
o  such  societies  exist,  the  formation  of  mission 


to  which  aid  has  been  granted  are  : 

1.  The  Socielo  Evangeliqiie  do  France, 
founded  in  1833.  Tbirly-tve  of  the  present  Prot- 
estant churches  of  France  owe  their  existence 
to  this  Society.  Twenty-five  stations  are  now 
supported  by  it.  3.  The  Societe  Evan^lique 
de  Genive.  which  supports  38  stations ;  it  lias  a 
Theological  Faculty  in  Geneva,  and  a  Colport- 
age  Department.  S.  The  Comite  Protestant  de 
Lyon,  formed  for  the  benefit  of  scattered  Prot- 
estants in  the  Higher  and  Lower  Alps.  4.  The 
£glise  fevaogelique  de  Lyon,  a  free  church, 
originated  by  Adolphe  Monod.  It  has  now 
more  than  500  members.  5,  The  Union  des 
figlisesEvangeliquesde France,  consistingof  45 
churches  and  anumber  of  evangelistic  stations. 
6.  The  Societe  Evangelique  Beige,  which  main- 
tains 30  cburclies  ana  stations,  and  a  number  of 
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colporteuia  and  teachers.  7.  The  Waldensian 
Evangelical  Church  in  Italy,  consisting  of  it 
stations.  8.  The  Free  Chrisliaa  Church  of 
Italy,  composed  of  31  churches.  9.  Spain.  In 
18U8  this  country  became  open  to  the  preach- 
ing of  the  gospel ;  about  30  churches  have  since 
sprung  up.  One  of  these  is  sustained  by  the 
Evangelical  Continental  Society.  10.  Bohemia. 
The  work  undertaken  by  the  Evangelical  Con- 
tinental SocieW  in  this  country  is  a  mission 
amongst  the  Roman  Catholic  portion  of  the 
population,  carried  on  mainly  under  the  super- 
intendence of  the  evangelical  pastors  of  the 
Reformed  Church. 

The  Society  is  under  obligation  to  support 
in  France,  Italy,  and  Belgium  20  agents,  and 
In  Spain  and  Bohemia  5  agents.  Total  obliga- 
tions, £2,550. 

The  Society  has  expended,  since  its  forma- 
tion in  1845,  £50,000. 

Evangelical  Lutlteran  Church  Ger< 
eral  Council.  Headquarters.  English  Sece- 
lary.  Rev. Wm.  Ashmead  Shaeffer,  4784  German- 
town  Ave.,  Philadelphia;  German  Secretary, 
Kev.  H.  Grahn,  1009  S,  Fourth  Street.— The  for- 
eign mission  work  of  the  General  Council  was 
commenced  in  16S9,  when  the  stations  of  the 
North  German  Missionary  Society  of  the  Luili- 
eran  Church  at  Rajahmundry  and  Samulcotta, 
Southern  India,  were  transferred  to  its  care  by 
the  Genera!  Synod.  The  work  is  now  la 
cbaree  of  the  Foreign  Mission  Committee  of 
the  General  Council,  and  comprises  the  districts 
of  Rajahmundry.  Dowlaishwaram,  Samulcotta, 
Tallapiidi,  Velp'ir.  and  Jagurupad.  The  mis- 
sionaries are  a^Jsted  by  two  native  pastors  and 
seven  evangelists  and  catechists.  There  are  61 
teachers  employed  in  the  schools,  which  have 
an  attendance  of  1073;  926  of  these  scholars  at- 
tend the  mission- schools  in  the  many  villages 
of  the  districts  mentioned,  and  the  remainder 
are  in  the  schools  at  Rajahmundry,  The  evan- 
gelistic work  of  the  mission  includes  regular 
preaching  services  on  the  Sabbath,  and  during 
the  dry  season,  on  Wednesday  evenings;  Sun- 
day-schools, which  are  a  very  important  feature, 
and  itinerating  work.  In  some  districts  min- 
sionary  aud  mutual-aid  societies  have  been 
formed  among  the  native  Christians.  The 
baptized  Christians,  children  and  adults,  num- 
ber 2,319. 

The  missionary  staS,  always  inadequate  to 
the  needs  of  the  field,  has  this  year  met  with  a 
great  loss  in  the  death  of  Revs.  P.  S.  Dietricli 
and  W.  Groenning. 

Evangelical  (Lutheran  Church  in 
the  United  States  of  America,  Gen- 
eral Synod,  Foreign  Miaaionary  So* 
ciety.  Headquarters.  Baltimore,  Maryland. 
Secretary,  Rev.  Geo.  SchoJl,  D.D.,  1005  West 
Lanvale  Street,  Baltimore,  Maryland. — From 
the  time  of  the  meeting  of  the  General  Synod 
in  1833  until  its  meeting  in  1837  various  stepa 
had  been  taken  looking  towards  the  beginning 
of  organized  foreign- mission  work  by  the  Luth- 
eran Church  in  America.  These  ended  in  the 
organization  of  "  The  German  Foreign  Mission- 
ary Society  in  the  United  States  of  America," 
on  May  30th,  1837,  In  Hagerstown.  Md. 
This  name  was  adopted  in  the  nope  of  thus  se- 
curing the  sympathyand  support  of  all  German 
churcnes.  but  afterwards  it  was  changed  to 
"  The  Foreign  Missionary  Society  of  the  Lu- 
theran Church  in  the  United  States  of  America." 
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Missions  in  India.—At  first  it  was  a 

Suestiou  wbetlipr  to  bi;giu  work  among  the  In- 
ious  ill  the  United  States  or  in  luciia,  but  afler 
some  deliberation  it  wns  decidei)  lo  conmieucc 
operaiioDs  in  Southern  ludiii,  and  the  lt<?v.  C. 
F.  Hejer  was  appointed  as  missiouary  to  that 
couutry  iu  1840.  He  resigned  Uis  appoiiilinent 
tt  year  later  because  of  a  proposed  conuection 
wilh  the  American  Board  of  Foreign  Jlissions, 
and  was  then  appointed  lotliesame  field  liy  the 
Synod  of  Penusylvuuia.  wbicli  bad  niaiuiaineil 
a  separate  missionary  organization.  He  sailed 
from  BoslOD  October  14tb,  1341,  and  an'ived  in 
India  the  following  spring.  In  Juoe  and  July 
an  esploriug  tour  was  made  wiiL  a  view  of  st- 
lectiug  a  Held  for  pernianenl  residence  and 
work.  On  July  31st,  1843.  be  reached  Guntur, 
where  be  comnieui.'wi  tlie  work  assigned  bim. 

At  llie  next  meetiug  of  the  Foreign  Mission- 
ary Society,  held  iu  May.  1843,  the  proposed 
union  with  the  American  Board  was  given  up, 
and  arrangenienis  made  with  the  jfissioiiary 
Society  of  Ibe  Pennsylvania  Synod  to  send  out 
another  missionary  to  co-operate  with  Rev. 
Hej-er.     Rev.  Waller  Guuu   received   the  ap- 

S ointment,  and  be  and  bis  wife  reached  GuqIut 
une  18tb,  1844.  They  labored  faitbfiilly  until 
July  5tb,  1851,  when  Mr.  Gunn  died.  Mrs. 
Gunn  soon  afler  returned  to  Ibe  United  Slates, 
Jleanwiiite  a  new  station  liad  been  opened  Iu 
the  Palnad  in  I840,and  in  1851  the  North  Ger- 
man Missionary  Society  transferred  llie  station 
«t  Hajahuiundry,  begun  in  1845.  to  the  Ameri- 
'Can  Lullieran  Society,  witb  two  missionaries. 
Other  missionaries  were  sent  from  America  lo 
reinforce  the  mission,  but  were  soon  oltliged  lo 
return  home.  In  1857  Mr.  Heyer,  afler  14 
jears  of  service,  also  returned  to  America.  In 
1861  a  fourth  station  was  opened  nt  Samul- 
coil  a,  and  Rev.  Mr.  Long,  who  went  out  in 
1838,  was  placed  in  charge  of  it  and  remained 
there  until  ISflS,  when  be  was  obliged  to  go  to 
Europe  to  recover  his  lieallh,  and  the  Rev.  5[r, 
Unangst  was  left  with  entire  charge  of  the  four 
stations — Guntur,  Palnad,  Rajabmuudrj,  and 
&mulcotta.  It  being  utterly  impossible  for 
him  to  give  proper  attention  to  all,  a  proposition 
was  made  to  transfer  Rajahmundry  station  to 
the  Church  Missionary  Society,  but  before  the 
transfer  was  completed  an  arrangement  was 
made  with  the  Pennsylvania  Synod,  to  take 
charge  of  this  and  the  Samulcotta  stations. 
They  were  accordingly  transferred  to  that  bodj , 
which  still  has  the  care  of  them,  and  is  vigor- 
ously and  successfully  pushiug  forward  the 
work. 

This  arrangement  left  the  Guntur  and  Palnad 
stations  under  the  care  of  the  General  Synod, 
embracing  a  territory  about  one  hundred  miles 
In  length  by  sixty  miles  in  widlb,  wllb  a  popu- 
Jalionofaboutl,000,t300  souls.  Rev.  E  Unangst 
remained  the  only  missionary  on  tliis  field 
until  1871,  when  he  was  obliged  to  bring  bis 
family  lo  America.  Kemalning  here  only  one 
year  to  recruit,  he  returned  to  India  in  1872 
without  his  family,  accompanieil  by  the  Rev.  J, 
H.  Harpslcr.  Since  tlien  the  mission  has  been 
reinforced  at  various  times.  In  1877  two  native 
workers  were  ordained  as  ministers,  and  have 
since  labored  faithftdly  and  with  great  success. 
The  work  In  India  is  now  organized  in  the  fol- 
lowing depart  men  Is: 

1.  Evangeli»tic  DepnHment. — The  Report  of 
the  Society  for  1S89  shows  work  in  progress  in 
8^2  towns  and  villages.  In  98  of  which  prayer- 
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houses  have  been  built.  The  number  of  bap- 
tized members  is  10,356,  of  whom  5.316  are 
adult  coniniiuiicouls.  Number  of  Sunday- 
schools,  5;  pupils,  613.  Tbc  benevolent  con. 
tiibiitions  of  llie  native  church  for  the  year 
amount  to|2,05O. 03.  The  missionary  in  charge 
of  Ibis  department  of  work  is  nssisled  by  Ibree 
native  pastors  and  120  evangelists,  calechists, 
and  village  preachers. 

a.  Educalionat  Department.— This  branch  of 
work  includes  Ibe  college  at  Uunlur.  witb  an 
eui-ollmeut  of  380  slucfi'nts  and  11  teachers: 
tbe  mission  board ing-scbool,  with  132  pupils; 
and  the  elemeularj' schools,  wilh  3,177  pupils 
and  145  teachei-s. 

8.  Zenana  Department,  under  the  charge  of 
two  ladies,  one  of  tliem  ft  physician,  empl()yed 
during  the  year  three  Eurasian  assistaiiis  and 
five  Blble-wonien,  and  supported  13  schools 
with  28  teachers  and  647  pupils.  Sunday- 
schools,  3;  pupils,  275;  HO  homes  were  visited. 

4.  Medical  IkjMrtmeHt. — At  the  four  disjien- 
sarles  included  in  this  de|>aTtment  1,319  i>u- 
tients  were  treated,  188  received  treatment  at 
tbeir  homes,  and  4,911  medical  prescriptions 
were  compounded. 

5.  Tlie  Printiiig-ojfice,  which  employs  a  fore- 
man. S  compositors,  and  a  bookbinder. 

There  arc  six  mis.aionaries  now  in  tbe  field. 

Miitsion  iu  Affica.—ln  1859,  through 
Ihe  long-continued  eflorts  of  Hev.  Morris  Gill. 
cer,  a  mission  lo  Africa  was  decided  upon,  and 
Mr.  OfHcer  wos  apptrtiitcd  to  superintend  its 
establish  men  I,  and,  with  tbe  Rev.  Henry  Hcl- 
gerd,  sailed  from  Baltimore  in  February,  1800. 


above  Monrovia;  and  the  experience  of  yei 
has  proved  the  wi.sdom  of  the  selection,  a 
grant  of  one  huiidre<t  acres  of  land  was  secured 
from  the  I,iberiaii  Government  for  a  mission 
farm,  and  a  reserve  of  two  hundred  acres  more 
for  future  settlers  aliout  the  mission.  Suitable 
buildings  were  erected,  and  a  short  time  after- 
wards 40  children  were  secured  from  a  large 
number  of  recaptured  slaves  that  had  been 
landed  at  Monrovia.  These  children  were 
bound  to  the  mission  by  the  govemment.  were 
then  named  after  well-known  women  In  ihe 
church  at  home,  and  thus  the  Muhlenberg  ]tlis- 
slon  was  liegun,  and  the  foundation  laid  of  the 
Christian  settlement  which  has  since  grown  up 
around  llie  mission.  Tbe  cliildren  rapidly  im- 
proved under  Ibc  care  of  llie  missionaries,  and 
some  of  Ihem  are  now  faithful  Christian  men 
and  women  A  native  Christian  church  was 
organized  in  1861,  with  7  or  8  members;  it  has 
now  81  communicants,  and  Is  self- sustain  inc. 
The  pastor  was  one  of  the  slave  children  wltli 
whom  the  mission  was  started.  Tbe  work  of 
the  mission  Is  now  divided  into  the  departments 
of   Evangelistic,   Educational,   and  luduslrial 

1.  Evangelialie. — Tbis  department  Includes 
three  organized  congregations:  one  at  Muhlen- 
berg, a  second  at  a  point  5  miles  cast,  and  a  third 
at  a  point  10  miles  north  of  Midilenberg,  iu 
which  there  are  laOcommimlcanls.  Themission- 
aries  are  assisted  by  two  native  ordained  pastors 
and  a  number  of  laymen,  who  go  Inio  interior 
towns  and  hold  services  as  opportunity  offers. 

3.  Eduiralional. — Schools  arc  kept  up  in  con- 
nection with  each  of  the  congrcpttions.    The 
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numbiT  of  pupils,  ranging  in  age  from  5  to  31 
years  of  ugc,  wns,  in  Itfe?,  223.  lu  tbe  last 
nfteea  yeuis  about  500  pupils  liuve  been  edu- 
cated in  tlie  missiou.  wlio  are  uow  e^ferting  a 
greut  influence  fur  good,  among  the  people  of 
their  respective  trilws, 

3.  Indaitrlal. — The  Industrial  dcpartmeui  is 
ft  fe&lure  peculiar  to  mission  work  in  Africa. 
The  young  people  who  are  educated  in  the 
mlasion  and  brought  into  the  church  are  at  the 
same  time  trained  to  manual  labor,  ho  that  they 
may  earn  a  livelihood,  and  tho  cultiviilion  of 
coffee,  sugar-cane,  rice,  and  vegetables  adds 
largely  to  the  revenue  of  tlie  mission.  A.  black- 
smitli's  and  machine  shop  and  carpenter  shop 
are  also  features  of  the  IndustriaJ  department. 

'Hie  -work  of  the  mission  is  gradually  extend- 
ing into  the  interior  and  among  the  surround- 
ing tribes;  and  many  chiefs  are  asking  for 
scliools  and  preaching  services. 

One  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  the  success  of 
this  mission,  as  of  others,  is  the  huirible  traffic 
In  rum  carried  on  by  Christian  (?)  countries, 
-which  the  Rev.  Mr.  Day,  who  has  been  16 
years  at  work,  in  Muhlenberg,  charges  with 
being  "antagonistic  to  every  effort  to  civilize 
tliese  tribes,  the  unrelenting  enemy  of  all  good, 
and  the  destroyer  of  legitimate  trade.     It  en- 

Eenders  slrife,  stirs  up  wars,  degrades  and  du- 
nses  the  mind,  and  sons  E^ecds  of  diseaiw  and 
death.  It  robs  the  negro  of  his  money,  steals 
his  nmuhood,  and  sends  his  soul  to  pei'diiiou. 
It  is  the  most  horrible  crime  which  has  ever 
been  committed  against  a  race,"  far  exceeding 
even  slavery,  terrible  as  that  is.  "  All  along  the 
coast,  in  every  port,  at  every  river-mouth,  in 
every  town  and  hamlet,  following  the  streams 
and  lines  of  travel  inlerionvard,  llquoi's  from 
other  countries  are  being  dispensed  wholesale 
and  retail.  Anywhere  and  everywhere  one 
comes  across  little  low.  dingy  cabins,  some  of 
thiitch,  some  of  rough  hoards,  in  which,  ar- 
ranged on  shelves,  are  rows  of  black  Iwitles, 
which  have  been  brought  from  tbe  great  ware- 
house on  the  wharf.  ...  In  some  sections  uf  the 
country  the  demijohn  of  rum  and  the  case  of  gin 
have  become  the  units  on  which  are  reckoned 
all  valucfi  of  food,  produce,  and  labor. 

"The  Christian  world  sends  up  aery  of  horror 
at  tlie  murder  of  Bishop  Hanniitgtoii,  and 
stands  aghast  at  the  untimely  death  of  Bartelow, 
and  at  the  same  lime  sends  floouls  of  nim  to  kill 
off  tbe  natives  by  whole  tribes.  We  pi-ay, 
'  Thy  kingdom  come,'  and  now  and  then  send 
n  missionary  in  the  cabin  of  a  ship,  while  we 
fill  the  entire  hold  with  rum.  We  hire  a  little 
six-by-eigjit  room  at  reduced  rates  for  a  man 
and  his  Bible,  while  Ihe  remainder  of  tbe  ship 
Is  filled  with  the  devil's  most  effectual  weapon. 
and  Iheti  wonder  why  the  missiotmry  gels  on  so 
slowly  in  bis  work  ot  saving  souls  and  teaching 
people  the  way  of  life. 

"  Not  very  long  ago  I  sat  on  board  a  boat  at 
one  of  the  prominent  African  ports,  and  saw 
lan<led  on  a  single  Sabbath,  from  two  large 
steamers,  about  40.00(1  cases  of  gin,  twelve  bot- 
tles in  a  case.  One  missionary  and  40,000  ca»ies 
of  gin  coming  in  at  the  stkme  time — think  of  it  I 
How  many  scores  of  vessels  come  with  the  gin, 
but  not  even  the  one  missionar.v  1  Do  you 
wonder  at  the  unutterable  loneliness  which 
crept  over  him  ?  Behind  hira  a  continent  wait- 
ing  for  the  gospel;  before  him  an  ocean  dotted 
with  ships  loaded  with  mm  1  '  0  Lord,  how 
long  1  DOW  long  I '    These  people  have  asked  a 
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flsh,  and  we  have  given  a  serpent  to  bite  them 

"To  give  an  idea  of  the  gigantic  proportions 
of  the  rum  trade,  look  at  tbu  following  table  of 
statistics  collected  in  1887  at  the  island  of  Ma- 
deira, where  nearly  all  vessels  from  America 
and  Europe  to  West  and  South  Africa  cull.  It 
represents  only  part  of  the  amount  shipped  iti 
one  week,  and  that  only  to  the  west  and  south: 

'■8tiO,000  cases  of  gin;  34.000  butts  of  rum; 
30.000  Ciises  of  brandy;  28.0U0  cases  of  Irish 
whiskey;  SOO.OOOdemijohnsofrum;  36,000bar- 
rels  of  rum;  30,000  cases  of  Old  Tom;  15,000 
barrels  of  absinthe;  800  barrels  of  ale  and  beer; 
600  barrels  of  claret;  500  barrels  of  port  wine. 

"  The  mind  sickens,  the  heart  ^rows  faint,  aa 
the  awful  picture  unfolds  and  bnngs  into  view 
the  terrible  curse  wrought  on  humanity  by  this 
Stygian  flood,  whose  roar  may  be  heard  rising 
in  horrible  chorus,  mingled  with  the  dying 
groans  of  the  blighted  and  the  damned.  To 
paint  ft  scene  like  this,  one  needs  to  dip  his  pen 
in  tbe  blackness  of  perdition." 

Evangelical  Misilon  to  tlic  Upper 
Zambesi.  Barotsi  Mission. — Under  the  cai'- 
of  the  Paris  Eviwgelical  Society,  but  supported 
by  special  funds.  Headquarters  of  the  Paris 
Evangelical    Society,    10:i    Boulevard    Arago. 

In  1877  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Coillard,  who  for 
many  years  had  labored  among  the  Basutos  in 
Soutu  Africa  in  connection  with  tbe  Paris 
Evangelical  Society,  endeavored  to  open  among 
the  Banyai  tribes,  north  of  the  Limpopo  Kiver, 
a  mission  field  for  the  native  churches  ot  Basu- 
tolftiid.  They  were  made  prisoners  by  the  king 
of  tbe  Miilubele.  and  their  project  failed.  Sub- 
sequently they  travelled  to  the  Upper  Zambesi, 
and  found  Ihe  trit>es  thei  i  had  been  conquered 
by  the  Basutos,  and  sp  ~>ke  the  language  of 
their  conquerors.  This  language  being  familiar 
also  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Coillard,  and  their  interest 
in  these  Zambesian  tribes  being  ai'oiised,  tbey 
decided  to  give  up  hom  and  work  In  Basuto- 
land,  and  to  open  a  mission  here,  where  the 
people  were  unspeakably  degraded,  and  where 
no  missionary  had  ever  penetrated.  In  1880^1 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Coillard  visited  Europe  to  plead 
for  this  part  of  Africa.  As  a  result  the  Evan- 
gelical Mission  to  the  Zambesi  was  fountled. 
A  committee  was  appointed  in  England  and 
Scotland  to  receive  funds  for  its  support. 

In  1885,  after  a  very  difficult  Journey  of  more 
than  1,000  miles  from  Basutoland.  Sesbekc,  on 
the  Upper  Zambesi,  the  residence  of  16  chiefs, 
was  reached.      Here  the  missionaries  took  up 


Sesheke  and  undertook  the  first  wagon  journey 
ever  mode  to  the  Bnrotsi  valley,  ft  distance  of 
500  miles.  Afl«r  n  most  toilsome  journey  of  two 
months  he  succeeded  in  reaching  Sefula.  He 
returned  to  Shesheke,  for  Mrs.  C.,  who  in  the 
face  of  great  perils  went  with  him  to  Sefula, 
where  a  station  was  opened. 

The  missionaries  at  these  two  stations  now 
number  10,  with  3  native  evangelists  from 
Basutoland;  the  work  of  the  mission  is  still  in 
lis  first  stages,  but  much  fruit  is  looked  for 
from  this  seed-sowing. 

Evangelical  inilltary  Cliurch,  Italy. 
Preaching  hall.  38  Via  delle  Coppelle,  Rome. 
Minister's  address.  Rev,  Luigl  Capelllni,  14 
Via  Pozzo  delle  Comachie. 
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EVANOEIi.  MILTTART  CHURCH  U 

The  Evaiigelical  Mililiin-  Cluirch  was 
founded  iu  Rome  in  1872  by  Ltiigl  Capelliiii.  a 
youug  soldier  iu  liie  Itwliiiu  aiiuj-.  He  wns 
brodght  up  a  strict  Komau  C'atliolic,  t>ut  a  few 
loose  leaves  of  ttie  New  Testanieut  wbicli  lie 
picked  up  in  one  of  his  walks  euvc  him  the 
knowledge  of  justificatiou  by  taitC;  heucetonh 
be  labored  to  extend  tbis  knowledge  lo  bis 
comrades.  Each  year  Biuce  the  esiablisbmeut 
of  ibe  hdlit&ry  Cburcb  il  bas  been  atteuded 
by  many  soldiers  in  the  regiments  stationed  at 
Rome,  wbowben  tmnsferred  lo  olber  stations 
curry  the  gospel  with  them,  and.  thus  the  re- 
sults of  Capellini's  work  nre  felt  tbrotigbout 
Italy. 

The  Military  Cburcb  supports  nu  evangelist, 
distributes  ScrijJlures  and  Iracts,  maintains  a 
reading-room,  cireuiatiug  liljiary,  ami  nigUl- 
school  for  soldiers,  etc.,  at  au  annual  expense 
of  £300. 

Ew^  Version. — The  Ewe  belongs  to  the 
titiiro  group  of  African  Inuguages  anil  is  used 
in  the  western  part  of  ilie  GoHl  Coast.  Parts  of 
Ibe  New  Testament  and  the  Psalius,  trauslated 
by  the  German  missionaries,  Messrs.  Scblegel, 
Binder,  and  Wciglie,  were  publisbed  at  Smtt- 
eart  between  1800-72  by  ihe  Bremen  Bible 
Society.  Between  18T5-T7  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society  publisbed  at  Stuttgart 
tbe  remaining  parts  of  the  New  Testament,  the 
traoslrttion  having  been  made  by  Ihe  Uev.  T. 
Merz  of  the  Brcmeu  Missionary  Society.  In 
1870  the  Books  of  Samuel  in  Mr.  Merz'  trans- 
lation were  issued  at  Bremen,  and  iu  ]87M  the 
Book  of  E.\odus  followed.     In  1B86  the  Books 
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of  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah  were  publiahed;  the 
transiiition  luiviug  also  been  made  by  Mr.  Merz 
and  rtvised  by  liie  Rev.  Biudei',  who  was  aideil 
by  two  Ewe  students  being  educated  by  biui  in 
Germany. 

{Specmeii  verse.     John  3  ;  16.) 
Re  St  ke  nenem  Mawu  elga  xexe  h  me,  beu» 
ctso  ye  n&t^  vid^idli  deka  be  na,  ue  ame  sya  ams, 
si  exo  edsi  ese  ko  la,  mele  Isolsro  ge  w3,  nekpo 
noakpo  xgbS  mavQ  la. 

Exunia,  one  of  the  Bahama  Islands,  West 
Indies.  Together  with  Cays,  a  siatiou  of  Ibe 
Baptist  Missionary  Society;  30  I'vmigelists;  15 
out-stntifi[is.  80S  cliurcb-meuibers,  81tday -schol- 
ars, 000  Sabbalh-scbolars. 

Ezthleiigeill,  a  town  in  South  Zululand, 
E.  South  Africa.  Mission  statiou  of  the  Her- 
mauusbnrg  Missionary  Society. 

Ezineilka  (i.e.  Among  ibe  Wolves),  a. 
town  in  Griqualand.  East  South  Afiica,  340 
miles  fmm  Engotini.  on  tbe  eastern  slopes  of 
the  Drakan  Mouutains.  Mission  station  of  the 
Moravians,  occtipied,  at  the  urgent  request  of  a 


)d  (our  cbildren,  Journeyed  thltliet  in  oi- 
waguns,  and  after  many  dangers  and  diUiculties 
succeeded  in  opening  a  staliou.  which  soon  be- 
came wouilerfiilly  successful.  Under  the  pres- 
ent  missionary  and  his  wife  tli;;  work  is  pro- 
gressing In  and  al>out  this  statioo  and  its  out- 
stations. 


Faasalelea^a,  a  town  on  Savail,  Samnnn 
Islands,  Polynesia.  Statiou  of  the  Loudon 
Missionary  Societv  (1836) :  1  missionary.  24 
native  ministers.  1,058  church-members,  33  Sun- 
day-schools, 1,461  scholars;  33  boys'  schools, 
74o  scholars;  33  girls'  schools,  636  scholars. 

Fairfield,  a  town  on  tbe  slope  of  the  tlay- 
day  Hills,  In  Ihc  southwestern  mountainous  part 
of  Jamaica,  West  Indies.  The  climate  is  very 
healthy,  and  the  view  over  the  siirrouudiug 
country  most  picturesque.  Mission  station  of 
the  Moravians,  built  on  ]>urcliased  land,  so  as 
to  be  entirely  independent.  A  Imining-scbool 
for  male  teachers  was  begun  here  in  1839,  an<i 
many  valuable  insiriictors  have  Ireeu  graduated 
from  il.  One  of  the  Monivian  Brelliren  con- 
ferences in  the  Weal  Indies  is  held  here,  the 
other  being  held  at  St.  Thomas. 

Faizabad,  a  town  in  Oiidb.  North  west  Pro- 
vinces, India,  on  the  Gogra  River,  78  miles  east 
of  Luck  now ;  a  comimratively  modern  place, 
though  somewhat  decayed  iu  appearance. 
Population,  38,838.  Hindus,  Moslems,  and 
Christians,  Languages.  Halda  and  Vidu.  Con- 
dition of  people  low.  A  large  militarv  station, 
and  a  mission  station  of  the  Cburcb  Alissionary 
Society  (1863);  1  missionary  and  wife.  3  other 
ladles,  6  native  helpers.  3  ont-staliona.  1  church, 
40  members.  Wesleyan  Jtethodist  Missionary 
Societv  '1876);  1  missionary,  4  out-stations,  JK 
cbu  red -mem  hers,  7  day-scllools.  31-5  scholars. 
Services  in  English  an'  conducted  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  army.     A  female  missionary  is  car- 


rj-ing  on  a  successful  Zenaua  work,  94  houses 
being  open  to  her  vi-iis, 

Fakaran'a,  one  of  the  Pauiuolii  Islands, 
north  of  Tuhlii,  Polynesia:  a  coral  formation, 
with  a  lagoon  iu  the  centre.  In  18S2  the  French 
took  [Hissession  of  the  islands,  and  the  Paris 
Evangelical  Society  began  the  work  of  evangel- 
izHliou. 

Fala»lia  Kara  or  Agau  VerMloii.— 1'he 
dialect  of  Agaii.  which  belongs  to  the  Hamiilc 
group  of  Afiieuu  lan_guag('S,  is  spoken  bj-  the 
Falasba  -lews  in  the  kara  ilistrict  of  Abyssinia, 
about  Melanimoh.  These  -lews,  says  Mr.  Cust, 
occupy  the  anomalous  i>osition  of  not  being 
Semitic  either  In  bloixl  or  In  speech.  During 
the  year  1884  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society  published  an  wiition  of  tbe  Gospel  of 
Mark  in  the  Elhiopic  character.  The  version  was 


latter  also  revised  and  edileil  the  translation. 

Faleaiili,  on  the  southern  shore  of  Upolu, 
the  most  beautiful  of  the  Samoiui  Islands.  Is 
a  station  of  the  London  Missionary  Society 
(1836);  1  misslonarv,  28  native  ministers,  078 
church- members,  ^2  Sunday-sehools,  1.673 
scholars,  33  boys'  .schools.  836  scholars,  32  girls' 
schools.  737  scholars. 

Fallansia,  a  town  on  the  Lesser  Pon^a 
River.  Sierra  Leone,  West  Africa.  The  chief 
station  and  Ihc  start hig-poiut  for  the  mission 
among  the  Susus  by  the  West  Indian  Church 
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AMOciatioQ.  Barbadoes,  Tlje  flret  white  mis- 
sioiiaiiea  who  visited  tlios«  regioQs  were  killed 
by  the  slave -dual  ers,  aud  iu  18i8  tbe  uiissiou  was 
aoaiuioued.  The  next  who  tiled  succumbed 
to  tlte  climate;  but  the  colored  inissionarles  from 
Codriu^iou  College,  Barbadoes,  who  nrrived  at 
Fullaiigia  iu  1855,  have  had  a  fair  success.  The 
slaves  are  less  barbarously  ireiited,  polygamy 
has  decrcused,  several  brauch  stalions  have  been 
established,  some  natives  liave  been  converted, 
and  the  New  Testament  has  been  iraaslated  into 
Susit.  Id  1868  the  French  laid  cluini  to  the 
whole  Pongo  region,  "iu  order  to  protect  trade 
aud  spread  civUizatloD,"  but  (hey  have  siuce 
retired  without  doiug  auy  permaoeat  harm, 

Falmouth^,  a  port  of  enlry  on  Ihe  north 
coast  of  Jamaica,  West  ludies.  The  climate, 
though  tropica],  is  equable.  Populatiuu,  3,000, 
Europeans,  mulattoes.  and  negroes.  Euglisb  is 
the  prevailing  language,  and  Protestantism  the 
religion.  Station  of  the  Jaiuaica  Mission,  Pres- 
byteriau  Church  of  Jamaica;  1  missionary  and 
wife,  1  church.  160  communicants;  I  Siinday- 
s<'hi>ol.  ISOschoIars.  Misitiouariesof  theBaptfst 
Missionary  Society  at  Kingston  hold  service  at 
Falinoiuh,  and  tliere  is  a  Baptist  membership 
of  780,  with  a  native  minister.  Uniteii  Presby- 
terian Church  of  Scotland  (1858);  1  missionary', 
1  church,  1(14  uiembei's,  1  Suuday-school,  95 
scholars, 

Fan-cheng,  a  market  town  Iu  Hupeh, 
China.  Station  of  the  China  Inland  Mission 
(1878);  4  missionaries  with  wives  aud  assistants, 
a  communicants. 

Faiitl  Version.— The  Fanti  belongs  to  the 
Negro  gi-oup  of  Afrlcau  languages,  and  Is 
s]x)ken  in  Fanti.  in  the  neighborhood  of  Cape 
Co!ist  Castle.  During  the  year  1888  the  British 
aud  Foreign  Bible  Society  published  an  edition 
of  4.000  copies  of  the  Gospels  at  London,  uuder 
the  editorship  of  the  Rev.  W.  M.  Caunell  of  the 
Cape  Coast  Wesleyan  Mission,  The  version 
was  made  by  a  Fanli  minister,  named  E^rker, 
of  the  Wesleyan  Church,  whose  father  was  a 
fetish  priest.  The  translation  was  made  from 
the  ISnglish  and  compared  with  the  Otjl,  was 
carefully  revised  by  a  committee  of  ministers, 
and  Himlly  pa»se<l  by  the  anuual  district-meet- 
ing of  all  the  Wesleyan  ministers.  The  version 
is  intended  for  the  Wesleyan  Itlission.  which 
occupies  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Gold  Coast  for 
a  distance  of  800  miles,  niid  Inland  for  about 
150  miles.  They  have  267  chapels  and  preach- 
ing stations,  495  agenls,  5,988  members,  and 
2a,660  attending  on  public  worship.  Besides 
Ihe  fourOospels,  the  same  Society  also  published 
in  the  same  year  tlie  Book  of  Genesis,  iu  3,000 
copies,  under  the  care  of  the  Rev,  S.  R.  B.  Solo- 
mon of  Uichmood  College :  the  ti-auslation 
having  been  made  by  the  Bible  Itevislon  Com- 
mittee of  Cape  Coast. 

Faravoliitra,  a  town  of  Central  Madagas- 
car, northeast  of  Antauanarivo.  Mission  station 
of  the  Loudon  Missionary  Society  <1868);  1  mis- 
sionary aud  wife,  40  out-stations,  33  schools, 
8,939  scholars. 

Faroese  Version.— Faro,  which  Is  a  dia- 
lect of  the  Icelaudic.  and  belongs  to  the  Teu- 
tonic bi-auch  of  tbe  Aryan  Ian cu age- family,  is 
spoken  In  the  Faro  Islands,  and  Mr.  Scliroeter, 
rector  ot  one  of  the  churches  there,  translated 
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the  Gospel  of  Matthew,  which  was  published 
by  the  Danish  Bible  Society  in  1817  at  Randera. 

Fatehsaiige,  a  town  aud  circuit  of  the 
SleCbodist  Episcopal  Church  North  in  North 
Indui,  comprising  lOo-dlfferent  villages,ln  which 
there  Is  a  Christian  community  of  1,011,  with 
670  church-members,  16  boys'  schools,  4  girls' 
schools.  31  Sunday-schools,  800  scholars.  This 
work  is  conducted  under  the  ovei'sight  of  a 
native  pastor,  who  is  supported  by  the  native 
members. 

FatshHn,  a  large  manufacturing  town  and 
river  port  on  the  Canton  River.  20  miles  west 
of  Canton.  Kwangtung,  China.  A  great  part  of 
the  Iraffic  on  the  three  rivers,  which  unite  to 
form  the  Catitou  River  passes  through  this 
phkce,  and  people  from  all  parts  of  Kwauglung, 
KwHUgst,  and  even  Yunnan  ai'e  met  with.  In 
foi-mer  years  the  hatred  of  foreigners  was  great, 
aud  at  any  time  preaching  was  likely  to  cause 
commotion  and  trouble.  Whhln  late  years  a 
change  has  come  over  the  people,  and  quiet 
and  attentive  crowds  now  listen  to  the  preaching 
of  the  gospel.  Mission  station  of  tbe  Wesleyan 
Missionai'y  Society  ;  1  missionary,  1  physichm, 
1  chapel,  1  hospital,  1  boys' school,  18  scholars; 
4,883  people  have  been  treated  iu  one  year  at 
the  hospital,  a  new  building  for  which  has  re- 
cently bee.i  completed. 

Fat^  Tersloii.— The  Fate  belong  to  the 
Melaneslan  languages,  aud  Is  s|>oken  In  £fate,  an 
Island  of  the  New  Hebrides.  The  Rev.  Donald 
Morrison,  a  Presbyterian  minister  stationed  on 
Prince  Edward  Island,  Nova  Scotia,  went  in 
1864  to  Fats,  and  published  tbe  Gospel  of_Mark 


translated  by  him  at  Sydney  in  lS67. 

Swir  1871  the  Gospel  of  John,  translated 
ev.  James  Cosh,  was  printed  In  New  Zealand, 


the  expense  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society;  and  in  1874  the  Book  of  Genesis  was 
issual  by  tlie  same  Society  in  Sydney.    In  1877 


Acts,  translated  by  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Mackenzie, 
followed.  All  these  parts  were  in  the  dialects 
spoken  at  Erakor  and  Pango  and  places  ad  jacent. 
Iu  1883  a  revised  edition  of  Luke's  Gosjiet,  of 
1,500  copies,  was  printed  in  Melbourne,  and  also 
the  Epistle  to  the  Homaus.  When  in  1885  It 
became  necessary  to  reprint  the  Gospel  of  John, 
It  was  revised  by  the  Rev.  Mackenzie,  aud  an 
edition  of  1,000  copies  was  printed,  as  a  first  at- 
tempt at  a  compromise  dialect,  by  the  above 
Bible  Society.  Iu  1888  the  New  Testament, 
prepared  by  Messrs.  Macdonald  aud  Mackenzie, 
was  published  liy  the  British  Bible  Society. 
The  traushillon  is  made  into  what  is  called  the 
"combined"  dialect,  so  as  to  be  sufficient  for 
Ihe  whole  island  and  the  surrounding  islets. 
Up  to  March  31st,  1889,  the  British  Bible  Society 
disposed  of  3.835  portions  of  the  Scriptures  in 
the  Fate  language. 

(Specimen-  verse.  John  3 :  16.) 
•Leatuki  nrum  emerominanin,  tewan  bin  kl 
tubulua  Nain  Iskelmau  i  mai,  nag  sernatamol 
nag  ru  seralesok  oa  ^k  fo  tu  mat  mou,  me 
ruk  fo  blatlaka  AOgmollea  nag  i  tok  kai  tolt 
mou  tok. 

Fayooni,  a  large  town  of  Central  Egypt, 
in  the  oasis  of  that  name.  Population  of  town 
aud  oasis,    150,000.      Mission    district    of   the 
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United  Presbyierian  Cltiircii  of  America  ■  7 
stations,  3  cburcltes,  3  native  helpers  I4b 
chuM  li-m  em  bers. 

Fencho«V-ni,  a  city  in  tbe  TaijuHn  plaiu 
{elevutlou  3,0U0  ft.),  >a  miles  soutli  of  Taij  iiiiii 
city,  SLansl,  CLiua.  Temperate  climate  loutst 
tLermometer  50'  F.  A  popiilntioD  of  over  a 
million  is  reacLed  here,  amoug  wbom  are  iniiuy 
Koman  Catliotics  and  a  fern  Mobammedans  but 
tbe  nutjority  are  followers  of  Coufucius  and 
Buddbii.  Jlissiou  station  of  the  Sbnusi  Miiston 
of  ihe  A.  B.  C.  F.  M  (l--Hb)  SmiBSiouuiies  nud 
wives,  1  physicuin,  1  cbuicb  6  couimuuicants 
1  Sunday-scbool. 

Fernando  Po,  tbe  largest  of  tbe  foir 
Guinea  Islands,  West  Africa  la  inhal  tied  by 
about  30,000  Binvi  ]iej,ioes  belonguig  to  the 
Bantu  famllj'.  In  lUl  some  Baptist  inissionaiies 
from  Jamaica,  nccompaniert  I }  Degro  helpers 
se(tle<l  liere  and  made  con  side  nibk  jirogrLSS 
but  in  1858  the  Spaniards  decided  to  le^ariison 
the  islands.  WliL  tiieir  iivops  laodeti  si\  Jesuits 
and  tlie  Baptists  weie  wcdilj  expelled  ifter 
the  revolution  in  Madrid  lti68  which  broke  tbe 
power  of  t  he  Jesuits  In  o  evangelical  mission 
aries,  Primitive  Methodists  agiiin  Msiied  the 
island,  built  houses  at  bt  Isabel  and  Gtorgi  s 
Bay,  and  baptized  several  Buwii  But  the 
Spauinrds  were  still  opposed  totbemissioiianis 
and  in  1877  theyclosed  their  bcIkxiU  lud  forbade 
them  to  preach.  In  18T9  Ihe  imssiouarj  Holland 
was  even  baoished.  An  appeal  to  the  Spauish 
Government  was  made.bowever;  he  was  allowed 
(o  return,  and  Ihe  present  missionaries  are  en- 
deavoring 10  carry  on  their  work  within  the 
bounds  of  Spanish  law  as  interpreted  by  the 
aulhorities  at  Madrid.  Station,  Santa  Isabel  ; 
1  missionary  and  wife,  2  assistants,  1  chapel,  fl8 
church -memtters,  I  school,  S8  scholars. 

Fez,  Ihe  capital  of  Morocco,  Africa,  and  Ihe 
largest  city  of  tbe  empire.  It  was  formerly  a 
large  and  populous  city.  It  is  finely  situated, 
but  has  decreased  in  importance.  No  mission 
work  is  located  here,  though  Ihe  missionaries  of 
the  North  Africa  Mission  visit  Ihe  city. 

FellehNin.—It  is  common  for  those  who 
have  a  theory  of  evolution  to  support,  extend- 
ing to  religions  as  well  as  to  physical  life,  to 
assume  Ibat  feticbism  is  invariably  Ihe  lowest 
step  in  tbe  ladder  of  man's  ascent  lo  higher  re- 
ligious  coDceplioES;  that,  beginning  with  this 
idmple  alphabet, the  race  has  gradually  advanced 
through  more  and  more  complex  and  elalwrate 
systems  toward  Christi:    '" 

of  the  religions  of  the  1  _ 

flattering  to  the  Christian  faith,  but  in  another 
it  is  utterly  subversive  of  some  of  its  most 
fundamental  doctrines. 

It  were  belter  in  approaching  this  subject  to 
leave  tlieories  aside  for  a  time,  and  to  deal  with 
simple  facts. 

What  is  feticbism  as  it  is  found  still  surviv. 
ing  among  savage  tribes  in  our  time  ?  What 
are  the  objccis  of  worship  lo  which  we  apply 
tbe  name  of  Fclich  1  They  are  found  to  be  of 
great  variety,  embracing  amulets  and  charms 
■worn  about  the  neck,  and  consisting  of  tiger's 
teeth  or  serpent's  fangs,  or  stones  washed  into 
unusual  forms,  or  curious  shells,  or  bits  of 
wood  carved  in  fantastic  fashiini,  etc.,  etc.  A 
passage  from  the  Veda  incased  in  a  frame  of 
transparent  horn, or  a  potent  verse  of  the  Koran, 
or  a    line   from   tbe   Avesta   supposed    to   be 
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powerful  in  driving  away  evil  influences, 
1  •■toue  or  rock  of  fantastic  shape  at  the 
door  of  an  Africnu  hut,  or  a  skull  bung 
abo\e  its  lintel  or  a  totem  ndsed  on  a 
scaffold  by  some  American  Indian  Irilie. — all 
these  are  virtually  fetiches,  sini-c  they  are  nrlii- 
Irarilj  chosen  objects  lo  which  is  atttaclied 
somf.  supernaluiid  power.  As  a  rule  they  are 
not  '■upposed  to  be  liivine  in  or  of  themselves, 
but  rather  to  embody  a  divine  InHutuce  of  a 
mjslerious  and  somewhat  spiritual  clmracti-r. 

The  fundamental  idea  is  that  of  an  indwell- 
ing power  that  is  concentrated  and  peculiar. 
This  iMiint  may  be  illustrated  by  popular  super- 
stitious which  still  exist  among  civilized  niitioiis. 
The  horseshoe  liasln  itself  no  more  eUicacy  than 
anj  other  mass  of  iron,  but  in  that  pariiciilar 


Id  Ihe  pockets  or  worn  upon  the  pei 

sometimes  supposed  lo  be  attended  by  niyste- 
nous  influences.  No  individual  member  of  a 
group  of  thirieeu  iiersuus  embodies  any  Imiief  ill 
influence,  but  thei'c  are  many  in  civilized  eoun- 
tnes  w  lio  would  fear  the  viigue  faiality  of  ihat 
loial  number  seated  ai  a  table.  In  fact  thenum- 


In  North  China  and  in  various  o  .  .  .._ 
tt4(Siertain  uncanny  animals,  like  the  weasel, 
tbe  fox,  or  tlie  serpent,  are  supposed  to  be  ut- 
tendiHl  by  baleful  influence. 

How  have  Ihese  ideas  gained  cuiTency 
among  men  J  If  tliey  are  empirical,  if  they  are 
the  result  of  slow  grov  ib  and  an  imaginary  ex- 
perience, as  they  ceTtninly  arc,  we  may  assume 
that  feticbism  among  savage  tribes'bas  hud 
a  similar  development.  31en  have  chosen  their 
fetiches  as  they  nave  come  lo  place  Iheir  confi- 
dence in  certain  remedies  for  bodily  ailments. 
A  certain  medicine  may  Iiavc  been  selected  by 
mere  fancvat  tirst,  but  if  in  repeated  instances 
goo<l  resufts  were  suppoMMl  to  follow,  it  gained 
currency.  And  so  with  tbe  fellcli.  Indeed 
many  remedies  arc  mere  fetiches,  an<)  iirc  given 
to  drive  away  diseases  which  are  supposed  to 
be  caused  by  evil  spirits.  Pharmacy  and  su|nt- 
stilion  go  hand  in  hand  among  savage  m 


tlioseu   and   the   mysterious  power   of   i 

So  far  from  felicliism's  representing  always 
the  first  stage  of  religious  development,  and 
that  only,  it  generally  proceeds  side  by  side 
with  higher  forms  of  religion  and  intermingles 
with  tliem.  Many  of  lis  objects  Kiipposed  to 
represent  supemalural  power  have  sprung  up 
long  after  the  higher  faith  was  entertained. 

Felichism  abounds  in  China,  India,  Burmah, 
and  Ceylon,  in  spite  of  the  teachings  of  Confu- 
cius and  Ganiama.  It  has  really  more  prac- 
ticid  influence  with  the  people  than  all  the  so- 
called  book  religions  of  Ihe  East. 

A  distinguished  civilian  of  Ceylon  has  de- 
clared that  nine  tenths  of  the  inhabitants  of  ihat 
country  are  really  not  Biidtlbisls  at  all,  but  are 
the  <levoiees  of  various  superstitious  fancies.  Tlie 
staple  of  the  popular  religion  is  devil-worship, 
or  the  fear  of  evil  spirits.  And  the  whole  para- 
phernalia and  ritual  by  which  their  evil  influ- 
ences are  warded  off  belong  lo  the  category 
of  feticbism. 

Tbe    absurd    and    widespread    superstition 
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known  in  China  as  Pung  Sljuay  is  practical  waterfal!, ,  or   the  sougbing  of  the  waves  io 

feticliisin:    It    is   a   supposed    mysterious  and  some  darli  mysterious  cave  of  tlie  rocky  shore, 

superiiataral  somelbiug,  wbicli  iuherea  in  cer-  Ibev  are  awe-slruclt.     To  tbem  tiiure  is  no  true 

tarn  objects,   resides  Id    certain   locnlities,   or  enltghteument;  tliereisnotliiugnrllculateoriu- 

hovers  over  the  abodes  of  Ihe  living  or  tbe  dead,  telligible  iu  the  voices  of  uature  which  they  hear. 

It  is  a  system  of  geomaacy,  atid  is  especially  and  they  have  learned  no  wisdom.     Havjug  no 

related  to  the  Kvaves  of  the  departed.  diviue  revelation,  recognizing  no  Father  above. 

In  almost  all  nations,  that  which  isuDusiial —  aod  only  bowed  down  with  vague  and  niysteri- 

a  river  issuing  from  a  cave,  a  Iree  growing  in  a  ous  fear,  they  are  ready  to  accept  any  resource, 

peculiar  shape,  a  rock  which  the  waters  have  And    when     some    designing    rain-doctor    or 

worn  into  grotesque  forms,  certain  deformities  juggler,  witnessing    their  bewilderment   and 

of  the  human  body — are  supposed  to  be  attended  affliction,   proffers    his    aid    to   relieve    from 

byweird  and  preternatural  influence.     And  the  drought  or  pestilence    or  famine,   they  must 

functions  of  witch-doctors,  jugglers,  medicine-  trust  him;  though  he  has  failed  ahundred  times 

men,  etc.,  are  supposed  to  be  directed  to  the  they  have  no  option.     The  totem  on  tbe  scaffold, 

proper   management  of    these    occult    forces,  theamuletsabout  their  necks,  are  equally  dumb 

The  choice  of  lucky  days  or  fortunate  sites  for  and  have  often  faile<l;  but  they  have  no  other 

buildings  is  supposed  to  belong  to  their  prov-  resource.     Generation  aft«r  generation  they 

incc.     Of  the  same  class  were  the  haruspices  grope  on  amid  failures;  and  such  is  the  impera- 

of  the  Komaus,  who  inspected  tbe  entrails  of  tlve  necessity  that  man  shall  put  his  trust  in 

animals  OT  observed  the  flights  of  birds  in  order  something  beyond  (he  range  of  his  own  powers, 

to  direct  aright  the  movements  of  armies  or  that  although  fetichism  has  for  ages   proved 

plan  successfiil  expeditions.  barren  as  ^hara,  yet  it  still  exists  and  must 

The  theory  of  Comte  that  fetichism  was  tlie  exist  till  tbe  kuotvledge  of  God  the  Father  of 
awestruck  recognilion  of  divine  influence  in  all  all,  and  Jesus  Christ,  the  only  Saviour,  shall 
natural  objects  was  incorrect;  else  why  should  be  made  known.  Fetichism  is  something  too 
pariicnlar  objects  be  chosen,  why  one  stone  or  serious  to  be  regarded  with  ridicule.  It  is  the 
tree  or  stream  mure  than  another?  That  which  most  pathetic  iliustratJon  of  human  Ignorance 
makes  a  fetich  is  the  differential  which  dis-  and  destitution.  To  one  who  knows  iliat  man 
tinguishes  it  from  other  objects  and  concen-  Is  made  in  God's  own  image  and  destined  to 
trates  in  it  the  divine  and  available  power:  this  worship  and  enjoy  him  forever,  no  s^ctacle 
constitutes  its  value.  It  has  been  uniformly  ob-  can  be  more  melancholy  than  to  sec  him  em- 
'  "  ■  -  •  •  ■—  •  ■■  ■  bracing  with  bootlessand  abortive  faith  a  sense- 
less nmulet,  a  hleacheil  bone,  or  a  carved  stick. 
As  an  appeal  to  missionary  zeal,  the  fetichism 
of  tbe  world  is  pathetic  and  eloquent.  It  pro- 
good  result,  and  another  another.  Where  the  claims  in  strongest  terms  the  desolation  of  a. 
Hystem  becomes  elaborate,  each  desirable  object  soul  that  was  made  to  be  a  temple  of  the  Holy 
of  attainment  may  have  its  fetich,  by  whose  Ghost,  but  is  iu  fact  woi-se  than  empty, 
potency  It  is  lo  be  gained.  One  of  these  preter- 
natural objects  may  avert  a  given  disease  FiBnnranlMHi,  the  capital  of  Southern 
another  secure  victory  over  an  enemy,  another  Beisileo,  JIadagascar.  Has  a  Norwegian  mission 
insure  the  birth  o(  a  son.  station,  founded  in  1878,  with  a  train hig-school, 

A  little  reflection  will  convince  us  that  fetich-  established  in  1881.    It  is  the  centre  of  the  work 

ism  is  one  of  the  most  widespread  and  per-  o^  the  London  Missionary  Society  In  Betsileo 

maneni  of  all  faiths,  and  that  it  coexists  with  province.   Each  of  the  three  missionaries,  besides 

every  other.    If  we  penetrate  the  lower  stmia  taking  charge  of  a  city  church,  looks  after  the 

of  socieiv  we  shall  find  it  still  existing  in  the  work  in  one  or  more  of  tJie  count:?  districts, 

most  civilized  countries.     Among  the  colored  Medical  work  is  carried  on  at  the  dispensary, 

population  of  our  Southern  States  it  prevails  lo  Normal  school, 44  students,  3  Sunday-schools,88B 

a  surprising  extent,  in  spite  of  the  white  man's  scholars,  girls'  school,  80  scholars.    The  native 

influence,  and  that  of  the  church  and  school,  churches  sustain  an  evangeliKation  society,  who 

It  is  mixetl  up  with  the  cure  of  diseases  and  the  send  out  fifteen  workers  withm  a  circuit  of  forty 

selection  of  timesatid  seasons  for  entering  upon  miles  from  the  city. 

ffioKlta  ™"S'',;lli'o.iSm.  'a.""a,'™k"  n«"e™«,  >  <«"  »'  North»ttm  Sp.m, 
S.  .rf  is  »pJ\?r"p,Sla'  ot  »'.'•'  froml!.™..™  ..d  I,E,c.l.  mm™ 
InHii^Bd  hv  rliP  pvnpripnrp  (if  othpri  \I,mliiT»l  *''«"'>'»,  together  wtth  Barcelona  and  La  tscala, 
ivervwhe^finfS^e  forces  rf^uure^a^^^^^^  °*  '^^  American  Baptist  Missionary  Union;  1 
"  ,?man  r^d  tt'  f^cf  ha  ?h  r^re  le  -i--°?'T-  It  i.  .^'^o  the  seat  of  the  work  of 
underelood  and  always  more  or  less^involved  in  ^^^"'^  ^opea  Rodriguez.  (See  below.) 
mystery,  does  not  preventconstantexperimtut. 
In  a  sense  and  in  a  degree  all  are  yet  chil- 
dren groping  their  way  amid  occult  forces,  and  c.pam. —  i  ne  r  igueraa  i/vangeusuc  mission  was 
those  who  are  moat  enlightened  by  science  undertaken  in  1877  with  the  object  of  spread- 
atul  most  exalted  in  religious  privilege  ing  the  gospel  in  Spdn.  Beginning  at  Fi- 
may  well  sympathize  with  benighted  tribes  gueras  as  a  centre,  the  work  has  been  extended 
who  are  left  to  their  gropiugs  merely.  Consid-  mroughout  the  entire  province  of  Gerona.  Goa- 
tringtheircondition,  it  isnot  strange  thatin  the  pel  halls  have  been  opened  in  Figueras,  Vila- 
sllence  of  nature  they  are  startled  by  the  rustling  bertran,  Rosas,  Vilafan,  Bisbal,  San  Pedro  Pes- 
Icaf  or  by  any  exceptional  phenomenon  that  cador  (a  fishing  village  on  the  shores  of  the 
arrests  attention,  and  are  only  too  ready  with  Mediterranean),  Gerona,  and  Castillon.  In  these 
tbehelpof  fancy  to  clothe  it  with  divine  influ.  towns  Sunday-schools,  day  and  night  schools, 
ence.  It  is  not  strange  that  when  they  hear  the  Bible-classes,  mothers'  meetings,  sewing-classes, 
voice  of  the  thunder,  or  the  roar  of  the  distant  etc.,  etc.,  are  conducted;  and  at  Figueras  a 
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me<:)ical  iuU.<Ion  lias  been  established,  which  is 
couiiiiiifllly  inci-easiug  in  value,  and  Aoing  a  work 
wbitli  could  uot  be  uccoDiplisLeil  by  buv  oIIllt 
ageucy  in  removing  nrejiuli(.-e  iiud  bi^mng  up 
towiis  and  villages.  During  the  jwst  year  a,.lB4 
patients  were  trented  at  the  (li«t>eu»in'.  nn  in- 
crease of  8S4  case!!  on  the  pii'ViiuiM  year. 

EttingeliiatioH,  a  most  intenviiuv  aud  import- 
ant brauch  of  the  work  of  Eiie  miKNiim,  is  carried 
on  hi  various  parts  of  ilie  Province  of  Geroua, 
and  wilt  be  further  extended  a«  funds  pemdt. 
Already  74  towns  and  villages  have  beeu  visited. 
Another  lutlueutial  feature  is  the  work  of  the 
press.  'El  Heraldo,"  an  illustrated  monthlr 
paper  similar  to  the  "Britisli  Workman,"  is  eat-li 
year  beconiiug  mora  poptdar  amon^  rich  and 

Soor,  nnd  by  means  of  tlie  post  tiud»  its  way  into 
arik  honies  and  liearis  whieh  would  olhe'rwise 
bedestitute  of  gospel  li§ht.  Copies  of  thei)a]>er 
are  sent  gratis  to  misHionarr  workers  and  stu- 
dents in  Spain,  and  in  other  countries  where 
Spanish  is  siM>ken.  "International  ynnduy- 
school  Lessons"  are  also  prepnreil  and  printed 
bv  the  mission,  and  through  the  Simday-school 
Union  in  London  are  supplied  without  cost  to 
20  Stinday-schools  in  various  parts  of  ^pain. 
Catechisms,  tracts,  etc.,  are  also  printed.  Pas- 
tor Ijopez  Rodriguez  and  his  wife,  who  have 
conducted  Ihe  work  since  its  coiiimcucenictit, 
hare  now  the  assistance  of  four  English  ladit-s 
and  eight  Spanish  helpers.  The  mission  has 
had  to  contend  with  much  opposition  from  the 
Romish  priests,  and  tiieconverts  to  Protesiauiism 
have  been  persecuted  In  many  ways,  but  hai-e 
bravely  held  out  notwithstanding.  One  of  these 
converts,  who  was  formerlv  a  Jesuit  professor 
at  Bordeaux,  this  year  made  a  public  recanta- 
tion of  the  errors  of  the  Homish  Churcli,  and 
confession  of  his  faith  in  Christ,  proving  bis 
Bincerily  br  exchau<dng  a  position  of  inSuencc 
and  pecuniary  advantage  for  that  of  a  humble 
preacher  of  the  gosi>el  and  teacher  in  one  of 
Pastor  Rodri|juez's  mission  schwils,  with  but  a 
very  small  salary. 

The  mission  is  supported  enlirelv  by  free-will 
offerings  of  Christian  i>eople  in  Great  Britain 
and  elsewhere.  Its  receipts  for  18S)I  amounied 
to  f  IO,TT  7s.  7d.,  exclusive  of  a  special  building 
fund  for  the  new  Gospel  Hall  at  Figiicras,  now 
almost  completed. 

1  15' 

longitude.  They  are  300  miles  distant  from 
the  Samoan  group  on  the  northeast,  and  some- 
what less  than  that  distance  from  the  Tonga 
group  on  the  southeast.  In  all  there  are  more 
than  300  ts1ands,of  which  about  80  are  hihabited. 
Vitilevu,  area  4,250  square  miles,  is  the  largest; 
and  Vanualevu,  area  2,800,  the  next  in  size. 
Suva,  Ihe  capital,  is  on  the  south  coast  of  Viti- 
levu. The  t^iut  area  of  the  group  Is  about 
7,740  square  miles. 

There  is  very  little  level  countrj'.  The 
greater  part  of  the  islands  consists  of  alternating 
hills  and  valleys,  the  peaks  sometimes  rising  to 
the  height  of  four  or  five  thousand  feet.  The 
climate,  though  warm,  and  somewliat  enervat- 
ing to  EuroiJeans,  is  not  unhealthy.  The  sup- 
ply of  water  Is  abundant,  as  there  are  numerous 
streams.  Tropical  vegetation  grows  here  in 
great  abundance  and  luxuriance.  Cocoanuts, 
bread-fruit,  tmuanas,  sugar-cane,  and  yams  are 
theprincipal  products. 

The  aborigines,  or  the  Fijians   proper,  are 
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classed  midway  between  the  Malay  (q. v.)  and 
the  Piipuan  or  riegro  tyjre  of  races.  The  name 
Fiji  was  formerly  synonymous  with  every 
cruelty  and  abomination  that  savages  are  capa- 
ble 01.  Cannibalism  was  Indulged  in,  sick 
and  aged  relations  wei-e  killed,  widows  were 
not  allowed  io  survive  the  death  of  their  bus- 
bands,  and  slaves  were  slain  to  accompany 
their  dead  masters;  yel  hospitality  nnd  polite- 
ness characterized  this  savage  race  in  a  remark- 
able degree.  The  government  was  in  (he 
hands  ot  chiefs,  and  was  of  a  patriaicbal  char- 
acter. The  Fiji  savages  believed  iti  a  future 
existence,  and  In  two  classes  of  gtxls — one  im- 
mortal, and  u  large  serpent  was  the  chief  god  of 
this  class:  Ihe  other,  the  spirits  of  heroes  and 
cliiefs.  The  priest  spoke  the  will  ot  the  gods, 
who  were  not  worsliipped  Ibrough  idols.  Tat- 
tooing was  common,  though  li  was  confined  to 
the  women.  They  were  verv  fond  of  visiting, 
and  games,  amusements,  stories,  and  songs  were 
very  popular  with  them.  The  women  of  the 
upper  class  enjoyed  coiisidernble  freedom,  and 
wielded  great  influence. 

There  is  otic  prevailing  language,  wiih  sev- 
eral dialects,  Melanesian  in  its  character,  but 
strongly  intluenreil  by  tiie  Polynesian.  It  has 
a  large  vocabulary.  Is  strong  In  its  expression, 
and  Hcxible  in  Its  foi'ms. 

When  first  discovered  the  population  num- 
bered 30U.0OO.  I)tit  European  diseases  hnve  car- 
ried away  maiiv  Ibousands.  The  measles,  it  is 
said,  eluimed  40,000  victims. 

Tlie  chiefs  and  people  of  Fiji  ceded  the 
islands  to  Great  Bntsin  in  1874,  and  they  are 
now  governed  by  a  crown  governor,  under 
whom  the  colony  Is  divided  into  16  provinces, 
14  of  which  are  under  native  chiefs.     In  lti88 


castes,  Indian  and  Polynesian  Immigrants. 

There  are  two  public  schools,  one  in  Suva, 
and  one  in  Levuka.  The  Wesleyan  Missionary 
Society  divides  the  U'ligious  care  of  Ihe  natives 
with  the  Hoinan  Catliolics:  under  the  former 
there  were  in  IH^W  10  missionaries,  66  native 
ministers,  061  chuicbes  with  an  attendance  of 
104,583.  861  oilier  preaching  places,  and  41,077 
scholars.  The  liuman  Catholic  Mission  has  15 
European  ministers.  148  native  leaciiers.  13 
European  sisters,  10  churches,  61  chapels,  and 
9  training-stations. 

In  1880  the  island  of  Rotuma,  between  12° 
and  lii'  south  latitude  and  175'  and  177'  east 
longitude,  was  adiled  to  the  colony  of  Fiji.  A 
nnlive  iiiiuister  of  the  Weslcyan  Methodist 
Cliiirch  has  charge  of  ihe  mission  work  In 
Roiuma. 

PU'  TerHloii.— The  Fiji  belongs  to  the 
Melanesian  languages,  and  is  snoki-n  hi  the  Fiji 
Islands.  The  nist  jmrt  of  the  Scriptures  pub- 
lished in  the  Fijian  language  was  the  Gosiwl  of 
Mark,  printed  in  Lakemba  in  IB40,  and  trans- 
lated by  tlie  RevR.  William  Cross  and  David 
Carglll  of  the  Weslcyan  Missiouaiy  Society. 
In  1843  the  Gospel  of  3Ialthewand  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles  were  primed.  In  1347  the  first 
edition  of  the  New  Testament  in  the  Mbau  dia- 
lect, consisting  of  3,000  copies,  was  printed  at 
Vieda,  the  translation  having  been  made  by 
the  Revs.  John  Hunt  and  John  Watsford.  A 
second  edition,  caiefully  revised,  consisting  of 
5,000  copies,  was  printed  at  London  in  I86l  by 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society;  and  a 
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tbircl  in  185S  by  the  same  Society,  consisting 
(ilso  of  5,000  copies.  Tlie  trtiuslalioa  of  the 
Old  Tesiiimuiit  commenced  by  Mr.  Hunt  was 
continued  and  completed  by  the  Rev.  David 
llaKkwoud:  imd  in  1864  tbe  entire  Scriptures  in 
Fijian  were  publlslicd  ut  Loudon  under  tlie  cnm 
of  ilie  Revs.  H.  B.  Lytli  and  T.  W.  Meller. 
WlttiouC  ineutloulng  tbc  different  editions 
wliieh  were  issued  subsequently,  we  will  only 
slate  llint  the  Rev.  Frederick  Langbtuu,  who 
bus  been  n  missionary  in  Fiji  for  over  thirty 


,  _..9,  the  British  iiud  Foreign  Bible  Society 

disposed  of  S4,100  portions  of  tue  Scriptures  iu 
the  Fiji  languuge, 

(Specimen,  verse.  John  3  :  16.) 
VI  Ba  lontani  ira  vaka  ko  na  Kalou  ca  kal 
vwravura,  me  solia  kina  na  Luvena  e  dua 
bnuga  sa  vakaalkavi,  me  kakua  ni  ruso-ko  ira 
yadua  ea  vakabaUti  koya,  nje  ra  rawsta  ga  na 
bula  tawa  mudu. 

Ftillailcl,  agmud  duciiy  in  the  northwest 
of  the  Russian  Empire  :  urea,  144,^55  square 
miles.  The  south  coast  is  bordered  with  rocky- 
islets,  between  which  and  the  mainland  are 
narrow,  Intricate  channels.  diHcuIt  for  naviga- 
tion. The  west  coast  Is  generally  low,  but  Iu 
some  parts  not  less  dangerous  than  the  south 
cobs:.  The  rivers  are  small  and  few  ;  but  the 
lakes  are  very  numerous,  and  occupy  11  per 
cent  of  the  territory.  The  climate  Is  more 
severe  than  that  of  Sweden,  although  resem- 
bling It  In  many  respects ;  dense  fo^  are 
freiiueut,  and  the  autuum  rains  are  very  heavj:. 
The  soil  is  poor  and  stony,  though  formerly  it 
produced  so  much  grain  that  Finland  wascalled 
the  "graniiry  of  Sweden,"  Its  mineral  wealth 
is  sroidl,  salt  being  very  scarce,  and  imiwrted 
in  larse  quantities.  lis  extensive  forests  are 
the  chief  source  of  n.atlonal  wealth.  The  pas- 
ture-lands are  gooil,  but  ilhuanaged.  The  most 
po])u[ous  districts  are  along  the  coast,  some 
tracts  iu  the  interior  being  wholly  uninhabiled- 
Populalion,  3,370,913,  consisting  of  Swedes  and 
true  Finns,  Russes.  Lai>p8,  and  Germans.  With 
the  exception  of  a  few  Roman  and  Greek  Cath- 
olics, all  (he  people  are  Lutherans.  Education 
receives  considerable  care,  aud  the  Russian  Gov- 
ernment encourages  the  study  of  the  Finnish 


of  Fhiland  than  of  any  other  Buropeau  coimtry. 


■when  their  piracies  provoked  Swedet 

take  a  crusade  against  them,  at  the  same  time 

IntroducingChristlaaltyaudplanliugsomecolo- 
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From  this  lime  (o  1809  their  history  is  connected 
with  that  of  the  kings  of  Sweden,  and  tiielr 
country  was  the  frequent  scene  of  Swedish  and 
Russian  wars.  In  1721  part  of  Finland  was 
ceded  to  Hussia  by  treaty,  and  when  in  1741 
Sweden  tried  to  regain  it,  Russia  overran  the 
whole  coimlry,  Sweden  did  not  relinquish  its 
claim  withouta  struggle:  but  In  1809.  on  a  fresh 
invasion  from  Russia,  peace  was  purchased  by 
the  cession  of  all  Finland  and  tue  islands  of 
Aland.  The  principal  cities,  with  their  popula- 
tions, are ;  Helslngtors,  35,740  ;  Abo,  27,249  ; 
Tammerfors,  17,368  ;  Wlborg.  17,101. 
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Missionary  work  is  carried  on  by  the  Swedish 
Missionary  tulon.  There  are  al.so  FinnLuh  mis- 
sion societies  |see  below).  Tbe  British  aud 
Foreign  Bible  Society  has  colporteurs  in  the 
country. 

Finland  HHisslonar)'  Society,    Hcad- 

auarCers,  Helsingfors.  Finland.— Finland  was 
le  last  northern  land  to  become  Cliristlanli'^d 
during  the  reign  of  Eric  the  Holy,  under  the 
Upsala  Bishop  Henrik,  In  1157.  The  only 
missionary  who  went  out  from  Finland  in  these 
early  days  was  a  carpenter  named  Nyborg.  In 
1742  he  was  troubled  about  his  soul's  salvation, 
and  went  to  Copenhagen.  He  went  lo  Herrn- 
hut,  aud  was  sent  out  under  that  society.  Some 
years  later  he  went  to  Surinam,  where  he  died. 
From  1820-1830  a  religious  movement  In  pin- 
land  awakened  interest  in  heatlien  missions,  and 
many  Christian  priests  in  Usterbroten  wished 
very  much  to  follow  the  example  of  tlie  mother- 
land, Sweden,  which  in  1835  had  founded  ils 
first  mission  society.  The  most  zealous  of  these 
was  Jonas  Laigus.  With  his  own  money  he 
bouglii  a  home  and  built  schools.  In  1837  he 
went  to  Stockholm  lo  learn  more  of  the  Swedish 
Mission  Society,  and  relumed  more  than  ever 
resolved  lo  push  the  work.  He  went  lo  the 
south  of  Finland,  among  the  doctors  of  medi- 
cine and  lawyers,  but  so  many  were  opposed 
to  the  mission  movement  that  he  met  with 
many  hindrances. 

Largus  aud  other  priesis  were  summoned 
before  the  courts  for  having  placed  collection- 
boxes  at  their  doors  lo  collect  moDe3'  for  the 
missions.  Pastor  Reinquist  iu  Sodavala  was 
an  earnest  believer  in  (he  mission  work,  and 
collecled  money,  which  was  sent  to  the  Swedish 
Society  In  Stockholm  until  the  Finnish  Society 
was  founded. 

It  was  proposed  by  Bishop  Bnrgaat,  a  theolog- 
ical professor,  and  F.  L.  Shuman  that  a  solemn 
feast  should  be  held  in  all  the  churches  in  Fin- 
laud  on  the  18th  of  June.  1857,  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  religious  movement  700  j  ears  before 
in  that  land.  Alexander  II.  approved  and 
ordered  a  jubilee.  All  Finland  was  aroused 
and  some  young  priests  proposed  the  foi  mation 
of  n  sociely.  A  petition  was  cii-culated  aud 
signed  by  300  wiiters  aud  doctors  and  pre 
senled  at  the  meeting  of  the  Synod  at  Hel 
singfors  in  1858.  They  voted  that  the  money 
given  at  the  jubilee  feast,  some  11.530  kroners, 
should  be  given  to  the  Sociely,  and  in  memory 
of  this  feast  one  Sunday  in  each  year  should 
be  devoted  to  a  collection  for  missions. 

Directors  were  chosen  In  Helsingfors  for  the 
Society,  and  a  general  meeting  was  called  on 
January  19th,  l!"59.  This  day  was  chosen  in 
memory  of  the  lirst  Christian  preacher.  Bishop 
Henrik,  and  on  this  day  the  "Finland  Mission 
Society"  was  fouuded.  lis  first  director  was 
Prof,  fechauman.    The  Income  for  llie  first  year 

--  -   -"l  the  see'"-'' '  — 

From  U 
.  in  I^nlaiid,  which  affected  all 
classes,  and  the  uilsslon  work  languished.  The 
money  collecled  in  Finland  for  foreign  missions 
■was  sent  i  o  Pastor  Ludwig  Harms  in  Hermanns- 
burg,  to  ihe  Leiusic  Mission  Society,  and  the  Goss- 
ner  Society  in  Berlin,  Iu  1861  the  secreian'  of 
the  Gossner  Mission  sent  word  to  the  Finland  So- 
ciety that  they  had  missionaries,  but  no  money 
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Bion,  ■with  llie  promise  lo  support  two  mission- 
aries for  tbiee  ywirs.  Hcrnmu  Ocha  was  wiit 
to  tbc  Gos^nfi'  JlissioD  in  Kallicme,  in  (.'hoiiL' 
Nftgpiir,  nei^bbors  to  the  SnntnU  iu  ludin.  Ii 
1861  be  arrived  nt  Bi-thesdn,  fu  HngadirlKih. 
Id  tbis  reiLr  be  niul  Henrlk  BaBtcli  fiiiiiiiliil  it 
side  slalion  culled  "  Suomi "  (nnlive  unnie  Siiij:- 
baui).  Tlte  Plnlnnd  SiK-iei^  scut  8.000  k.  lo  sup- 
]K>rt  tbese  t^vo  men  iii  Silomi.  Tiie  unlim  iif 
these  societies  continuwl,  liut  ibe  Finuisb  Sociely 


Batscli  nn  assistant  'without  consulting  the 
Finnish  Society,  and  f<ir  a  wljole  year  tliey 
had  no  me«8uge  from  India.  At  the  same  ticne 
the  knowledge  cauie  that  he  had  done  llils,  nnd 
the  Interest  in  the  work  ceased,  so  that  theGoss- 
ner  Jlission  work  ended  iu  1867.  In  1860  the 
first  Flnlander  presented  himself  to  I*  educatwl, 
and  the  first  two  scholars,  MalmstrDm  and 
Jumelin,  were  wnt  to  Uermnunsburg.  In  1866 
MalmstrOnt  was  ordained  and  sent  out  to  a  Her- 
mannsburg  slation.  JIatlch,  among  the  Bcts- 
jamera.  South  Africa.  The  flnlaud  Society 
was  to  support  this  slan'on,  and  nil  tlie  informa- 
tion was  to  ue  sent  to  Finliind.  Jurwelin  studied 
German,  and  was  ordained  in  l86SinHcrmunns- 
buTg.  In  1863  a  mission  Khool  vras  opened  in 
Helsingfors,  and  nine  young  men  were  chosen 
for  a  si\  rears'  course.  The  Society  funds  had 
now  reaciied  the  sum  of  lOO.OOO  k.,  and  the 
mission  friends  much  desired  their  own  mission 
ground.  By  God's  direction  they  wished  lo 
work  in  Africa,  west  coast. 

Id  186*2,  Carl  Hugo  Hans  came  from  Russia, 
where  he  worked  in  the  Ithonish  Society's  ser- 
vice, and  in  a  lecture  in  Helsingfors  he  cave  an 
account  of  a  journey  he  took  to  tbc  OTamtio 
country  and  among  the  Hcreros.  This  went 
to  Ibe  henrls  of  the  Finnish  people,  and  after 
another  journey  lo  the  Hereros,  in  1863,  they 
sent  863  !t.  to  Hans'  school  to  educate  native 
preachers  for  the  Hereros.  In  186a  Hans  sent 
a  <liary  which  he  had  kept  of  a  journey  to 
Ovamlwland,  and  In  a  letter  wrote:  "This  will 
tell  you,  the  Finnish  ]i[iw4on  Soeielj-,  it  is  lime 
you'remember  j'our  pi-oml'«  to  come  over  atid 
help  us.  Tnisihig  tiiat  this  reiiuest  w  ill  not 
be  denied,  I  come  to  you  In  God's  name,  who 
wills  that  all  shidl  be  saveil;  and  iu  our  Luther- 
an Mission's  name,  that  is  so  little  known  in  this 
land;  and  in  the  poor  heathen's  name,  lo  'whom 
God  has  opened  the  door,  and  onlercd  me  to 
«pe&k.  'Come  over  and  help.'  I  liavc.  In 
God's  name,  dared  to  give  three  tiilies  the 
promise  thai  before  two  years  tliey  shall  have 
missionaries  and  Christian' workers," 

On  account  of  this  app<'a1  an  extra  meeting  of 
the  ilirecl'irs  was  held,  and  it  was  decided  that 
in  1868  live  of  tije  mission  scholars  should  be 
ready  to  go  with  Ihree  colonists  loliegln  a  mission 
In  Ovamboland.  An  arrangeuient  was  made 
'with  the  Rhenish  Jlissioiiary  Society  to  divide 
the  mission  ground,  and  Ihe  Finnish  missionaries 
were  allowed  to  stay  some  time  in  the  Ilhcnish 
Mission  Institute  In  Barmen,  and  at  their  station 
In  llercrotaDcl,  that  they  miglit  become  accus- 
tomed to  the  habits  of  liie  [>eonle  and  climate, 
and  study  the  language  with  Halm  in  Otjims- 
bingue.  Jlissionary  StnlmstrOm  left  the  Her- 
maDnsburg  service  to  join  the  new  Finnish  Mis- 
sion, and  uie  agreement  was  made  with  Pastor 
Harms,  who  was  director,  lliat  Jiirwelin  should 
come  to  the  Finnish  Society's  service. 

Ovumbo  JWiasiow..— Ovamltoland  is  on  the 
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'west  const  of  South  Africa,  three  miles  from  the 
Kunene  Hiver.  Itwiis  discovered  in  1851  by 
two  travellers,  Gallon,  an  Englishman,  and  C. 
H.  Anderson,  a  Swede.  Dccenilmr  81sl,  J868, 
the  first  nine  missionaries  arrived  in  Ovambo, 
and  some  months  later  reached  Hahns'  station 
in  Hcreroland,  one  Ihoucnnd  miles  from  dear 
Stiomi,  and  flt'leen  Swedish  miles  from  the 
nearest  mission  station.     MalsErJini  left  at  this 

lime  the  Hemianusburg  station,  and  came   lo 

ork.  In  1866  join  theFinnlshJIission, and  the  tcDinissionario 
set  about  studying  the  German  language  luut 
the  llerero  tongue.  Tiie  Hereros  had  just 
gained  their  freedom  after  a  seven  years'  war 
with  Ihe  Namnquas.  Peace  was  declared  In 
ISTO.      The    Rhenish    Jlisslon    suffered   very 


how  many  of  the  missionaries  would  come  to 
his  country.  The  Finn  Diissioiiaries  had  just  ar- 
rived, and  they  went  gladly  under  the  conduct 
of  Ilidin  to  the  most  northerly  Rhenish  station, 
Omanini,  and  after  a  month^  journey  through 
the  African  desert  ihey  readied  Odouga,  iTie 
king's  village.  The  king  received  Ihem  kind- 
ly. Four  of  them  stayed  there,  bul  Ihree  olh- 
ers  went  on  through  tlie  forest  which  divideil  ■ 
Udotiga  from  Unknambi.  Here  they  founded 
Ihe  station  Elim,  U(.-ar  King  Najiina.  One 
went  on  to  tlie  third  station.  Owaugaudyern, 

vbere  the  King  T^eya  wished  f{)r  n  '    ' 

Vhile  Missionary  llalins  waa  f- 

lake  peace  between   tbe   king 

rid  llerero,  Blissionaiy   Toloiii 
take  Ills  place.    He  so  won  the  love  of  tbe  reo- 

5le  that  tliey  wanted  to  secure  him  from  tbe  Finn 
lission  for  their  own  mission.  In  November 
he  went  with  RautaDcn  to  Ovamboland,  where 
Iheymade  a  home  by  King  Tyeya,  in  18T1,  near 
Owangandyem.  In  ISTOtwo  mote  had  arrived 
iinordaine<f.  Skagland  went  to  Udonga.  In 
1871  Juui'welin  founded  a  station  called  Olu- 
konda,  about  three  miles  from  Udon^i,  mak- 
ing four  stations  in  all.  Ellm  station  was 
nuire  prosperetl  than  any  of  the  others,  but  tbis 
had  to  he  given  up  in  two  years  liecause  <if  tlic 
Portuguese  slave-traders,  and  travelling  adven- 
turers v;]io  Blayed  In  tlic  country  and  preju- 
diced the  king  against  the  missionaries.  Tliey 
were  driven  away,  niid  went  to  Talkongaslaud, 
where  Kurweinen  founde<l  the  station  (Jni[ia, 
three  Swedish  miles  from  Odonga.  Weikkolin 
founded  Ondyumba,  one  Swe<lish  mile  from 
Onipa.  In  1873  Hikobo  had  to  be  given  up  on 
account  of  a  quarrel  'with  King  Tyeya;  and 
Reigonen  after  his  banlslimcnt  commenced 
the  slalion  Umulonga,  w'liile  Tcloiien  tried  to 
start  a  mission  amimg  tlie  last  of  the  Uvambo 
races,  the  Oukuenjamas,  which  the  Rhenish 
Society  had  reserved,  but  now  gave  up.  Tbis 
did  not  succeed,  for  the  king  treated  the  mis- 
sionaries like  servants,  and  tlie  missions  were 
all  given  up  after  seven  yemrs  of  prosjierity. 
Seven  years  later  there  were  only  three  stations 
left.  God  punislicd  these  kings  with  hunger 
and  war,  and  again  they  becan  to  listen;  the 
missionaries  talked  singly  'wiui  the  people,  and 
Ibe  prospect  began  to  bnghleu,  and  the  gospel 
spread.  The  first  <rouvert  in  ihis  mission  was 
a  servant  of  one  of  the  missionaries,  and  she 
was  sent  to  Fiidan<I  when  she  was  thirteen 
years  old.  Wiiiii  she  Mas  seventeen  she  re- 
turned, and  is  now  a  mission  worker.  Iu  1886 
the  first  large  school -house  whs  built  in  Omu- 
longa.    It  was  used  us  a  church.    At  Christmas 
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tliree  lioys  came  to  be  baptized,  and  Weikkolin 
seul  Ihem  to  the  Rhenish  Miasiou  staliou 
Omitriirii,  hi  Herero.  Pllraiu«u,  tlic  vi'orker, 
had  buL'ii  tht-re  since  1874  as  mis^iouiLry  ugcat, 
but  liu  liiid  to  itave  Oramboland  because  tlie 
king  wanted  hink  to  'work  gvatuiioiiijly  an  a 
guusmilh  for  blm  uud  iiis  t>eople.  In  l!J80  Ibe 
uigbly  ediicatud  aud  useful  Skftgiaud  died, 
Kiug  Kambundi  sitid.  "My  heart  uud  my  head 
la  full  of  tears;  I  cannot  speak.  He  was  my 
tnie  friend  and  helper,  and  I  shall  mourn  him 
all  my  life."  Afler  thirteen  years  Kin};  Kam- 
biindi  wanted  all  his  people  to  be  taught. 

In  1879  the  Jesiuis  aune  lo  Olokonda.  and 
the  king  gave  iheiu  permission  to  stay,  but 
tliey  wont  nirther  north,  near  Ovumbulnud,  aud 
in  1883  they  overreached  the  bonlcrs  of  tbe 
mission,  but  the  natives  drove  them  away,  lu 
1883,  King  Kanibunda died,  and  his; 


At  Inst  the  king  was  so  unfriendly  that  tlie 
mlssiutiaries  had  to  liy  and  give  up  their  sta- 
tious.  The  missionaries  lost  much  propertjbut 
were  enabled  to  save  sometlilng  by  tlie  courage 
of  tbe  native  converts,  who  stood  by  them  and 
Anally  followed  tbein  into  esile,  to  Ibe  joy  of 
the  missionaries.  They  said  they  would  raiEier 
leave  their  homes  than  miss  tbe  teachings  of 
tbe  gospel. 

There  arc  nine  stations;  the  three  principal 
oues  being  Ellm,  Itehobotb,  aud  Bethel. 

Fliiiifitli  Version. — The^nuish  language, 
belonging  to  the  Finnish  branch  of  the  Ural- 
Ahaic  family  of  languages,  is  spoken  in  Fin- 
laud,  whose  mhabitauts  received  the  New  Tes- 
tament in  their  language  in  1548.  The  transla- 
tion was  made  by  Michael  Agricola.  Bishop  of 
Abo.  In  15S1  the  Psalms,  translated  by  Paul 
Justin,  rector  at  Abo,  were  also  published  at 
Stockholm.  An  edition  of  the  entire  Bible, 
translated  from  tlio  uiiglual  t«xts,  was  published 
under  the  patronage  of  Queen  Chnstina  be- 
tween 1630-1W9,  which  was  followed  by  other 
editions  in  1844, 1758.  and  1776. 

Another  translaliou  of  tbe  entire  Bible  from 
the  original  texts  by  Henry  Florin  was  pub- 
lished at  Abo  in  168u.  After  Ihe  Corinaiion  of 
the  Finnish  Bible  Society  at  Abo,  aud  of  tbe 
Russian  Bible  Society  ui  St.  Petersburg  in 
1813,  different  editions  of  the  entire  Bible  as 
well  as  of  the  New  Testament  were  published. 
Besides  these  societies,  Ihe  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society  since  181X  circulated  Ihe  Bible 
among  tlie  people  of  Finland,  and  up  to  March 
31sl,  1889.this  Society  disposed  of  637,991  por- 
tious  of  the  Scriptures,  The  same  Society  Issued 
in  1888  the  New  Teslament  aud  Psalms  in  Fin- 
nish and  Swedish. 


(Specim 
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eilia  niin  on  Sumalo  mailman  mtannnul.  ttln'fidn 
nnM  hi'^tn  iiinonn  $oi[Linfa,  eltd  jcfuinrn  (uln  nfToo 
^iiiicn  |idallrn(a,  ei  ulba  [)iittuaiun,  mutla.tidDliiiinfrn 
tiiatiai  'foaman 

Plot,  a  dialect  of  the  Lower  Congo,  Africa. 
Translations  of  some  chapters  of  Genesis  and 
some  of  tbe  Gospels  are  in  course  of  preiiara- 
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Ihe  expense  of  that  Society, 

Firozpur  (Ferozeiwi'e),  a  city  in  the  Pun- 
jab, South  India,  50  miles  soutbeast  of  Lodi- 
ana.  It  is  in  the  centre  of  a  populous  district, 
in  which  are  hundreds  of  villages,  A  mission 
station  of  tlie  Presbylerhin  Church  (North) 
(1882).  During  the  cold  season  ihe  mission- 
aries go  from  village  to  vilbige,  stopping  at  the 
public  inns,  where  the  men  gather  in  the  even- 
ing for  gossip,  and  preaching  and  talking  en- 
sues, ofttimes  until  midnight.  During  the  hot 
season  the  work  is  conlinea  to  preaching  in  tlie 
city,  where  singing  to  the  accompaniment  of 
an  ori'an  gathers  the  people  into  the  chapel, 
though  they  listen  rather  carelessly.  Medical 
work  is  a  prominent  feature  of  the  mission. 
The  hospital  has  been  patronized  by  patients 
wlio  come  many  miles,  and  during  the  last 
year  10,000  visits  ai-e  recorded.  There  are  1 
missionary,  1  physician.  1  church,  05  members. 

FIske,  Fidelia,  h,  Shelbume.  Ma^,  V.  S. 
A. ,  May  Isi,  1810;  in  1831  was  a  pupil  and  then 
teacher  at  Mt.  Holyoke  Female  Seminary  with 
MissMary  Lyon,  paitakinglargely  of  hersph-it. 
She  embarked  JIarcb  1st,  1848,  lor  the  Neslorian 
Mission  in  company  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Perkins 
and  Mar  Yohannan  (returning  to  Persia)  and 
Messrs.  D.  T.  Stoddard,  E.  E  Bliss,  and  their 
wives,  and  Miss  C.  B.  Myers,  reaching  Oroo- 
miah  June  14lh  the  same  year.  After  utboring 
there  fourteen  years,  impaired  health  compelled 
her  return  to  the  United  States  in  1858.  Miss 
Fiske  had  been  preceded  in  educational  eftorts 
among  Nestorian  females  by  Mrs.  Grant,  and 
afterwards  by  Mr.  Holladay,  Dr.  Wright,  and 
different  ladies  of  tbe  mi^on.  The  school 
established  had  been  thus  far  a  day-school,  but 
Miss  Flske  greatly  desired  to  make  it  a  board- 
ing-school, and  by  much  effort  the  prejudices 
of  the  people  were  overcome,  and  the  change 
was  effected.  In  two  years  the  day-scholars 
were  dropped  entirely.  In  1846  the  first  great 
revival  connected  with  the  Nestorian  Mfision 
occurred,  and  the  iudications  of  the  work  were 
first  witnessed  in  this  female  seminary.  Wom- 
en hitherto  had  not  come  much  to  Miss 
Fiske  for  religious  conversation  (though  she 
had  gone  lo  them),  but  now  '-the  school  be- 
came a  centre  of  holy  influence  for  the  wom- 
en." '-The  seminary  was  tbrouged  with 
visitors,  who  desired  the  time  to  be  filled  up 
with  religious  Instruction."  "  The  teacher  who 
received  visitors  always  found  enough  to  do, 
both  by  day  and  by  nlffbt;"and  when  Miss 
Fiske  and  her  associate,  Miss  Rice,  went  to  a 
village,  the  women  expected  to  be  called  to 
gether  for  prayer,  and  when  they  returned  the 
visit,  sought  lo  be  prayed  with  alone.  As  she 
was  about  to  leave  Oroomiab,  the  women  and 
girls  who  bad  come  to  bid  lier  farewell  asked: 
"  Can  we  not  have  one  more  prayer- meeting 
before  you  go?"  And  "  May  it  not  be  in  that 
Bethell"— her  room.  One  pelilion  of  a  touch- 
ing prayer  on  that  occasion  was;  "  May  our 
teacher's  dust  never  mingle  with  a  father's 
dusl  or  a  mother's  dust,  but  ma^  she  come 
back  to  us  to  mingle  her  dust  with  her  chil- 
dren's dust,  hear  the  trumpet  wllh  them,  and 
with  tliem  go  up  to  meet  ihe  Lord  and  be  for- 
ever with  Him."  ftlany  touching  letters  she  re- 
ceived from  her  pupils. 

After  her    return  to  the  United  States  she 
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was  nsefullj-  employed  addressing  Sitaday- 
scLools  and  woniBii's  meetings  respecllog  the 
mUsiotinry  work.  She  furuisbed  tlie  mtilerial 
in  great  measure  for  the  wurk  "Womau  and 
her  Saviour  iu  Persia,"  aairisted  Id  prepariug  a 
"ilemoriiil  of  MouuE  Holyoke  Seminiiry,"  iind 
at  the  lline  of  Iter  dentb  wes  engaged  upou 
"  Rendu iscettces  of  Miss  MaryLyou."  Most 
of  her  time  was  spent  nt  South  Hndley.  aud 
she  was  actively  engaged  iu  the  religious  iu- 
struetion  aad  titiiuing  of  the  pupils.  A  truslee 
of  the  iDstitutiou  suys:  "Ou  returning  to  t lie 
United  States  Miss  Fiske's  feelings  drew  her 
to  the  beloved  Seniiunry.  Her  posiiion  there 
■was  entirely  uuolHclal.'  She  desired  only  Ihe 
opporluuttv  of  aiding  the  teachers  in  their  re- 
sponsible duties  as  spiritual  giddes  of  their  pu- 
pils. She  was  permitted  to  close  her  labors  ou 
earth  by  taking  part  iu  that  wonderlul  revival 
which  left  but  20  of  the  340  pupils  in  the 
school  without  a  hope  in  Christ.  She  died  at 
the  house  of  her  brother  iu  Siielbume,  July 
Seth.  18S4. 

Five  Islailtit,  a  chain  of  five  rocky  isles 
wbicit  flank  llie  shore  of  a  peninsula  on  the 
extreme  western  end  of  Antigua,  West  Indies. 
A  station  of  the  Moraviuus;  1  school.  No  resi- 
dent minister  is  stationed  lieie,  but  it  is  cared 
tor  by  the  missionaries  at  St.  John's  aud  the 

FIrinlih  Vemioii. — The  Flemish  belongs 
to  the  Teutonic  branch  of  the  Aryan  language- 
family,  and  is  used  in  Belgium.  It  differs 
from  Ihe  Dutch  chiefly  in  "oribograpby  and 
pronunciation,  and  owiug,  perhaps,  to  iliu 
great  ascendimcy  of  the  French  language  in 
Belgium,  has  adopted  many  Freneh  words. 
In  the  early  pari  of  the  13tb  century.  Jacob 
von  Maerland  prepare<l  a  version  of  the  Bible  in 
rhymes.  In  the  year  1477a  translation  of  tlie  Old 
Testament,  wiih  the  exception  of  the  Psalms, 
was  published  at  Delft.  The  Psalniswere  pub- 
lished  iu  14W  and  after.  In  1S18  Bnrthol.  van 
Grave  published  at  Louvaiu  and  Antwerp  an 
edition  of  the  entire  Bible,  which  was  reprinted 
in  1-525.  Jacob  van  Lisvelt  of  Antwerp  pub- 
lished in  1-526  an  edition  made  from  Luther's 
version,  aud  issued  in  1540  a  BiUia  Belgica 
with  the  Vul^te  in  parallel  columns.  W. 
Vorstemann  of  Antwerp  published  in  1-528 
the  Old  Testament,  and  the  New  Testament  in 
1528. 1.531,  and  1-533-  An  e<litionof  Ihe  entire  Bi- 
ble he  published  in  1531-  Tliese  Antwerp  Bibles 
were  often  issued  till  they  were  superseded  l»y 
ft  new  translaiion  made  bv  Nicolatis  van  Wingli, 
dean  of  the  Louvain  University.  Wingh  pulj- 
lisbed  his  version,  Briibuntino  Mowite.  ac- 
cording to  the  Vulgaic.  wiili  the  aid  of  Peter  de 
C'ort  and  Qoldevaert  Strj-rode.  bishops  at  Lou- 
vain. The  first  edition  was  published  at  Liiuvain 
and  Cologne  in  1548,  and  was  often  reprinted- 
Afler  the  authorized  Vulgate  had  been  pub- 
lished, some  professors  of  Louvain  revised 
Winch's  translation,  which  revision  was  pub- 
lished at  Antwerp  in  1599.  In  this  revised  form 
it  was  often  republished.  A  new  translaiion 
according  to  the  Vulgate  was  published  at 
Utrecht  in  1717,  for  Flanders  and  Brabant,  by 
.ifigldius  de  Wit,  and  another  at  Liege  by  A. 
van  der  Schueren  in  1733  (3d  edition  1743).  In 
1821  a  New  Testament  translated  by  Mauren- 
lorf  was  published  at  Bnissels,  with  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  Archbishop  of  Malines;  also  an  edi- 
tion of   the  whole  Bible  from  the   Louvain 
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edition  iu  1599.  In  1S59  n  translation  uf  ihe 
New  Teslaiueut  made  by  Mr.  LIpiuaii,  a  law- 
yer, was  published  at  the  Hague-  A  new  inms- 
lation  of  the  New  Testament  by  Profess(ir  J. 
Th,  Beekr  of  Louvain,  highly  rccumuiended  by 
the  Belgic  dergv,  was  published  in  3  voIk.  at 
Louvain,  between  1839-1861).  Of  the  Old  Tea- 
lament.  Professor  Beckr  publishetl  Psulms 
(1878),  Proverbs  (1878).  Eccleaiastes  (1880). 

The  British  aud  Foreign  Bible  t^nclcty  since 
1835  publislied  (.-ditions  uf  ihe  Bible  from  the 
most  current  le.\t.  In  1876  Ihe  same  Society 
ordered  a  revision  of  the  Flemish  New  Testa- 
ment, lo  be  made  by  31.  de  Jonee  aud  M.  3IaI- 
thyesen,  the  changes  being  limited  lo  orthog- 
raphy awl  graniuuir.  This  ediiiou  was  issued 
from  Ihc  prew  in  1877.  At  the  same  time  a  new 
translation  of  the  Flemisli  New  Teslament  from 
the  Greek  was  underlakeu  by  Ihc  tame  Society, 
and  tlic  Bev.  de  Jongc  was  aut  boriKed  lo  prepare 
the  translation,  which  was  publislied  in  18s8.  un- 
der the  eare  of  Sir.  Matthvesen-  Vp  to  March 
31st- 1889,  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Soci- 
ety disiMwed  of  268,075  portions  of  llie  Scrip- 
tures. The  popuhition  of  Belgium  in  1887  was 
5.974.743,  of  whom  only  some  S5, 000  professed 
Protestanlism.  There  aie  about  3,00()  Jews. 
{Specimen  term.     John  3  :  16.) 

Want  nlzoo  lief  heeft  God  de  wereld  gehad, 
dat  bij  zlJDen  eeniggeboren  Zoon  gaf;  opdat 
alien,  dn  in  hem  gelooven,  niet  verloren  wor- 
den,  maar  bet  eeuwige  ieven  hebben. 

FInrlda  Yerslon.— The  Florida,  which 
belongs  lo  the  Melanesian  languages.  Is  s|>okcn 
in  Ihe  Solomon  Islands.  A  translallou  of  the 
four  Gos|)els  and  the  Aels  of  the  Aposlles  Into 
this  language  was  published  by  the  Society 
for  Promoling  Christian  Knowledge  in  1887- 

Foocbow  (Fubchau),  the  capital  of  the 
province  of  Fiilikicn,  China,  siiualcd  ou  the 
river  Min,  84  miles  from  its  mouth.  Is  one  of 
the  treaty  ports  opened  in  1842-  The  city  is 
thi'ce  miles  from  the  iiorlh  Imnk  uf  llie  river, 
and  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  80  feet  high.  12 
feelthick,  and  5  miles  in  eircumferem*.  pierced 
by  7  gales.  Between  the  city  and  Ihe  river, 
on  the  Island  of  Nantei  and  on  ibe  south  bank 
of  the  Min,  lie  the  extensive  suburbs,  while 
Ihc  river  is  tilled  with  a  large  aquatic  fMipiila- 
tion,  A  long  stone  bridge  connects  the  two 
tHinks.  Ou  Pagoda  Island.  3  miles  down 
the  river,  is  the  Fooebow  Arsenal.  The  lea 
trade  is  second  in  importance  only  to  that  of 
Sliangliai.  The  value  of  the  iniiiorls  of  all 
kinds  in  1888  was  over  *4,500.000,  and  the  cx- 
iiorls  ¥11,500.000-  Tlic  population  Is  estimated 
at  680,000-  Mission  station  of  the  A-  B.  (J.  F.  M. 
(1846);  7  niissiuuaries  and  wives,  5  female  mis- 
sionaries, 23  native  lielpers,  28  out-stations.  16 
churches.  402  members,  8  schools,  350  scholars. 
Medical  work  was  begun  in  1878,  and  the  hos- 
pital is  now  accomplishing  much  good,  not 
alone  in  Foorhow,  but  far  up  the  baiilts  of  the 
Min  tlie  people  are  lieneflted,  healed,  and  in- 
strucied.  First  station  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Chureb  in  China  (1847).  It  is  now  the  seat 
of  the  Fooebow  Univerdiy,  wiili  its  Anglo-Chi- 
nese College  and  Medical  Department,  wliile 
Ihe  mission  press  printed  during  the  year  1889 
15,503,564  pngcB.  In  Ihe  Fooebow  district  are 
8  stations.  5  missionaries  and  assistant  mission- 
aries, 5  female  missionaries,  13  native  ordained 
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preacliers,  301  chmcli -members,  10 day-scUoola, 
ITO  EM:liolars.  II  Sabbat  1i- schools,  395  Subbatli- 
scliolai's.  C.  M.  S.  (1800);  theological  college. 
itO  stutleuts,  1  board  ill  g-sclioul.  3i  GtiidcQis,  2 
missiouurlej  uod  vilves,  8  female  niissiouuries 
(U.  E,  Z.  >I.  8.),  1  girls'  hoardiug-sciiool,  1 
church,  39  cntuniuaicuuts,  3  schools,  120  schol- 
ars. From  1850--52  the  first  Christian  mission 
of  the  Swedish  Church  was  carried  ou  iu  this 
city,  but  work  was  suspended  on  account  of  the 
ill-heal IL  of  the  mlssiunary. 

Foocliow  Colloquial  Version.— The 
Poocliow  colloquial  diulect  of  the  Chinese  is  spo- 
ken in  Foocliow  and  its  ueiglihorhood.  A  tvaus- 
lation  of  the  New  Testament  iuto  this  dialect 
was  made  by  the  Rev.  W.Wtilou  of  the  Church 
Srisaionary  Society,  and  was  published  in  '""" 


third  translation,  the  joint  work  of  the  Revs. 
Maclay,  Gibson,  Baldwin,  and  Hartwell,  was 
published  by  the  American  Bible  Society  in 
1866.  At  the  request  ot  the  Rev.  R  W.  Stew- 
art, supported  by  the  Church  Missionary  So- 
ciety, Ihe  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  pub- 
lisbed  in  1884  an  edition  of  the  Gospel  of  John, 
iu  the  Roman  character.  Tliis  part  was  well 
received,  and  the  entire  New  Testament  in  1,000 
copies  was  published  in  the  same  character  iu 
1888,  under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  Stewart,  at 
London.  Of  the  Old  Testament  the  erentest 
part  liQS  been  translated  by  American  missiona- 
ries, and  publlslied  by  the  American  Bible  So- 
ciety. In  1887  a  reviaon  committee  was  formed, 


under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  N.  J.  Plumb  of  the 
American  Methodist  Episcopal  Mission,  and 
the  cost  of  printing  and  binding  will  be  shared 
by  the  Ametlcan,  and  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Societies,  In  proportion  to  the  copies  taken 
by  each  Society. 

■ae.     John  3  :  16.) 
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Forbc!!,  AniierNon  Oliver,  son  of  the 

missionary  Cochran  Forbes,  b.  April  14th,  1833, 
near  Ke^ak'^kua  Bay,  Hawaii:  came  to  the 
United  States  in  1S4S  for  education;  graduated 
Washingion  College,  Pa.,  1853,  and  Princeton 
Theological  Seminary,  1858;  ordained  in  Phila- 
delphia May  5th,  1858;  sailed  the  following  Au- 
gust, a  missionary  of  ihe  A.  B.  C,  P.  M.,  for  the 
handwich  Islands,  reaching  Honolulu  Septem- 
ber 16lh,  the  same  year.  He  died  suddenly  at 
Colorado  Springs  In  Colorado,  July  8th,  la88, 
while  on  a  temporary  visit  to  the  United  States. 

"He  had  more  than  ordinary  gifts  as  a  public 
speaker,  often  rising  to  eloquence,  and  moved 
with  deep  emotion.  His  pastoral  labors  were 
repeatedly  blessed  by  joyful  revivals  and  In- 
gathering of  souls.  He  Lad  rare  social  quali- 
ties, charming  in  conversation,  both  by  natural 
wit  and  wide  and  cultivated  intelligence,  also 
by  a  native  tact  in  winning  attention  and  regard. 
He  was  personiJly  very  popular  among  natives 
and  whites.  He  was  Intimately  acquMnted  with 
Hawaiian  modes  of  thought,  and  was  one  of 
our  best  authorities  on  Hawaiian  customs  and 
antiquities,  as  well  as  on  the  niceties  of  the  Ha- 
waiian language." 

Forbei,Cocliran,b.  Goshen,Chester  Co., 
Pa.,U.S.A.,July21st,  1805;  graduated  at  Prince- 
ton Theological  Seminary  1831;  ordained  the 
same  year  by  Presbytery  ot  Philadelphia,  and 
sailed  soon  after  as  a  missionary  of  the  A.  B.  C. 
F.  SI .  for  the  Sandwich  Islands.  He  was  stationed 
at  Kealakekua  188S-45,  when,  on  accoimt  of  the 
ill-health  of  Mrs.  Forbes,  he  resigned  the  pastor- 
ate, and  became  Seamen's  chaplain  at  Lahaina 
until  1647.  He  then  returned  to  the  United 
Slates.  He  was  pastor  of  the  united  churches 
of  Glade  Run  and  Rural  Valley  from  1848  to 
1856,  From  1857  lo  1865  he  was  pastor  of  the 
church  at  Kendallville,  Ind.  He  supplied  other 
churches  till  1872.  In  1873  he  accepted  the 
chaplaincy  of  the  Presbyterian  Hospital,  Phila- 
delphia, which  position  he  occupied  till  his 
death  in  1880,  aged  75  years.  He  was  a  faithful 
missionary  to  the  heathen,  and  at  home  an  ac- 
ceptable pastor.  He  is  said  to  liave  been  "  es- 
Eecially  useful  as  chaplain  In  the  hospital.  His 
ind  and  gentle  ways,  his  cheering  aod  comfort- 
ing words,  won  all  hearts;  while  Ins  attractive 
anil  genial  character  secured  for  him  the  respect 
and  confidence  of  all  his  Christian  brethren." 

Ford,  Joshua  Edwards,  b.  Ogdens- 
burgh.  N.  Y.,  U.  8.  A, ,  August  3d,  1835;  gradu- 
ated at  Williams  College  1844,  and  Union  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  New  York,  184T;  ordained 
September  ot  same  year;  sailed  for  Smyrna,  De- 
cember 39th,  1847,  to  join  the  Syria  Mission. 
reaching  Beyrout  in  the  early  spring.  He  was 
stationed  at  Aleppo  for  seven  years.  The  state 
of  religious  inquiry  at  Mosul,  then  without  a  mis- 
sionary, induced  him  to  leave  his  family  at  Alep- 
po, and  make  the  long  and  toilsome  journey  to 
that  place,  where  he  spent  the  winter  of  1849-50. 
Returning  to  Aleppo  in  the  spring  he  contin- 
ued his  laoors  among  the  Arabs  and  Armenians, 
studying  the  Turkish  language,  the  Armenians 
being  mostly  unacuudnted  with  Arabic.  In 
1855  it  was  arranged  that  he  should  remove  to 
Beyrout.  After  the  arrival  of  Drs.  Thomson 
and  Van  Dyck,  he  joined  Mr.  Eddy  at  the  Sidon. 
and  Hasbeiya  station  in  1858.  Day  after  day 
found  him  on  horseback,  making  the  lone  and 
tedious  rides  to  visit  the  churches  of  Kan  ft. 
Alma,  Merj-Ayum,  and  Haabeiva.-.  Duringithe 
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times  succeeding  tlie  nwssaores  of  1860  he  re- 
moved with  bis  ftimilj- to  Bey  n)ut.remaiuiug  two 
inontlis  for  persooul  siifely.  imd  Uieu  returued 
to  bis  stHtiou.  Besides  his  Diisslouarv  work,  he 
was  occupied  in  couueciiou  with  the  Anglo- 
American  Relief  Committee  for  tbe  relief  of  the 
sutfering  tbousanda  driven  fiwin  Iheir  homes. 
and  escaped  from  the  massacres  of  Lebimou 
and  Herinon.  Id  1864  Mr.  Ford  removed  viih 
his  family  from  Sidon  to  tbe  villa^'  of  Delr 
Alimos,  to  look  after  tbe  chiircbes  m  liiui  re- 
gion, and  devote  more  lime  lo  the  training  of 
native  candidates  for  the  ministry.  During  that 
winter  he  and  his  family  suffered  much  from 
tbe  malarial  winds  of  the  lake.     In  May,  186a, 


reaching  New  York  in  August.  Having  spent 
part  of  the  autunin  among  the  churches  of  New 
England,  he  went  to  Geneiteo,  111.,  where  he  re- 
sidra  until  his  death,  April  3d,  186S.  from  in- 
llammaEiou  of  the  lunes.  Though  not  able  to 
gay  much  during  his  &st  illnno,  be  left  a  mes- 
sage, part  of  whieb  we  give.  A*  his  disease  lay 
heavy  upon  him,  be  suddenly  roused  himself. 
and  Baid  with  great  emphasis:  "  Tell  the  Chris- 
tian young  men  of  America  that  tbe  responsi- 
bility of  saving  the  world  rests  on  tliem." 
"  His  knowledge  of  Arabic  was  thorough,  and 
he  could  use  it  with  power  in  preachuig  as  well 
as  in  coQversaEion,  At  Ale])po  he  devoted  some 
time  to  tbe  Turkish,  and  was  able  to  use  it  lo 
advantage  among  the  Amieuians  of  that  city. 
His  mind  was  logical,  his  judgment  sound,  and 
bis  views  enlarged." 

Foreign  Chrlitlaii  Kllsiaioiiary  Sopl- 


organized  by  the  churches  of  the  Disciples  of 
Christ,  luLouisvitle,  Kentucky,  in  tbe  year  1875. 
Its  object  is  to  make  disciples  of  all  nations,  and 
to  teach  tbem  to  observe  all  things  whatsoever 
Christ  has  commanded;  the  first  mien  lion  was 
to  preach  Christ  only  where  He  had  not  been 
named,  but  circumstances  led  to  tbe  commence- 
ment of  its  work  in  Denmark.  A  young  Dane 
who  had  been  converted  In  this  country  was  at 
his  own  request  sent  (in  lt^T6>  lo  labor  among 
his  countrymen.  As  be  lias  opportunity,  bo 
visits  Norway  and  Sweden,  also.  Tlie  Soci- 
ety was  led  to  its  second  field,  Turkey,  by  a 
King  Armenian  who  had  found  his  way  to 
lias,  Texas;  he  was  converted  there,  and  an 
unquenchable  desire  sprang  up  in  his  heart  to 
i-etum  to  Turkey  and  preach  Christianity  to  his 
own  people.  He  was  sent  to  Turkey  in  1879, 
and  began  work  in  Constantinople.  Two  others 
have  been  sent  out  since,  anil  are  at  work  in 
JVIarsivan  and  Marash.  Native  helpers  arc  em- 
ployed in  Barrlizag,  Smyrna,  Sivas,  Zarali, 
Antioch,  Biridjik,  HajiKeiii,  CbarsiiamlMih 
KapouKaya,  and  Aintali.  Work  was  com- 
menced in  India  in  1883.  Four  stations  have 
been  established  in  the  central  provinces,  at 
Hunla,  Biluspur,  Mungeli,  and  Chapn. 

In  1883  work  was  commenced  in  Japan. 
There  are  now  two  stations,  at  Akita  and 
Shonai. 

Work  was  begun  in  China  in  1884,  and  sta- 
tions have  iDecn  cstalili.Khcd  at  Nankin,  Chn 
Chen,  Wuhu.  and  Slianghai.  By  request  and 
at  tbe  cost  of  an  English  gentleman,  missiotia- 
ries  have  been  sent  to  ISngland,  and  are  carrying 
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on  work  in  Lntidou,  Liveiiiool,  Soulbamtrton, 
Chelleuluuu.  aud  Birkeidiead. 

Melhoils  (if  work  followed  are;  preaching  at 
tbe  stations  and  throughout  the  adjolniug  terri- 
tory'; distribution  of  Scriptures  nud  other  Chris- 
tian lllenitnre;  training  native  iKisiors  anil 
teaehere;  niudical,  zenana,  day  and  Sunday 
school  work. 

The  Woman's  Board  of  this  Church  is  an 
IndeiH'ndeut  organization,  and  cari'ies  ou  a  work 
of  its  own  in  Iwdbi  and  Janiaicii;  its  receipts  aix.' 
nut  included  in  the  receipts  of  the  general  soi'I- 

llecentlv  funds,  have  lieeu  raised  bv  the  stu- 
dents of  tbiw  of  tbe  colleges  of  the  Disciples  of 
t'hrisi  lo  scud  one  of  Iheii'  owu  number  to  the 
lui.'^slon  field. 

Foreign  EvRngcllzalioii  Socle)}.— 
Secretarr,  liev.  Horace  Noel,  VVoking  Surrey, 
England.  Tills  Society  spriuig  tiirni  one  Ilia! 
was  founded  at  the  lime  of  the  Frauco-Gerinau 
war  in  1870-Tl,  the  olijecl  of  which  was  to  I'aise 
futuU  in  behalf  of  sinne  of  the  ('hri''tinn  institu- 


France  and  elsewhere  to  hear  the  Gosjh'I.  and 
the  success  of  the  3IcAll  aud  other  evaugeli/a- 
tion  missions,  ]«l  to  the  decision  that  the  For- 
eign Ei-an  gel  izjil  ion  Six-ielvsliouldU'conliiuuil, 
and  that  w'lialever  fimils  li  could  collect  sliould 
be  devilled  lo  the  aid  of  local  missiiins,  cotiductiil 
by  individuals.  This  work  tbe  Foreign  Aid 
Society,  which  has  cxistetl  for  many  years,  is 
unable  I'l  do,  )>eiiig  btamd  by  its  <'c>nstittition  to 
bestow  all  its  funds  uimn  evangcli/ation  soci- 
eties atid   uatiiiual   Piiiteslunl  chui'ches  ou  tbe 

Tlie  Foreign  Evangel!  Kit  Ion  Sociely  transmits, 
as  desired,  suliserii)lions  given  fur  special  pur- 
poses; its  general  fund  is  distributed  by  the 
' sdiscrellon. 


1. — The  island  of  Formosa  Is  ]Mrt 
of  the  province  of  Fuiikien  in  China.  It  lies 
l>etween  latitude  21'  'H'  3U'  north  and  latitude 
25  3:j'  north,  almut  90  miles  from  ttie  mainland 
of  China,  from  which  it  is  seimratetl  bv  the 
Straitsof  Formosa.  Its  total  lenglli  fniinnorlU 
to  south  is  aSd  miles,  and  its  greatest  wiiltb  is 
about  «0  miles.  Tlirough  the  centre  of  the 
island  runs  a  chain  of  mountains,  on  each  side 
of  which  arc  wcll-woiMled  slopes.  The  coasts 
are  rocky  and  uninviting,  with  few  pixxi  har. 
iMirs.  TTie  climate  is  in  general  more  siduliri- 
ous  than  tbat  of  tbe  opposite  mainland.  Coal, 
salt,  Bulpbur,  petroleum,  aud  cimiphor  ure  the 
natural  products.  Tea  is  the  princi[>al  agriculi- 
ural  product,  thougb  sugar,  rice.lolwcco,  Tndlgo. 
mai7.e,  and  potatoes  are  also  raiscil  in  the  fertilu 
vallejrs.  So  abundant  Is  the  growth  of  rice  that 
the  island  has  lieen  called  "tlie  granary  of 
China."  Tbe  rainfall  is  very  heavy,  and' the 
vegetation  mid  fauiuiare  those  of  tropica!  lamia. 
The  Inhabltnnls  are  of  three  classes— the  Chi- 
nese Immigrants,  the  civilized  aborigines  and 
the  iiiicivibzetl  ones.  The  Chinese  arc  from  ilio 
Amii>'disirlct  and  some  Hakkas  from  Swatow. 
Tbe  aborijriiies,  who  have  adopted  in  imit  the 
customs  of  the  ('hiiicse,  are  cidled  Pc-pa-hwaii 
or  Pcppolioans,  while  the  iiuiamcil  savages  ai/t 
calletl  Che-hwan.  Thest;  natives  are  iiurtot  Iho 
Slalay  slock,  and  are  broken  up  mlo  many 
tribes  and  clans.  Physically  they  a le  of  middle 
height,  muscuhir  and  broad-cbe.sted,  large  eyes, 
round  forehead,  broad  nose,  aud  large  mouth. 
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Tliey  are  remarkatilc  for  their  large  hands  and 
feet,  TUeir  language  poasesEiea  no  written  char- 
acters, but  there  are  many  dialects  In  the  dis- 
trict of  Positt  iilone  eight  entirely  different  dia- 
lects have  been  recognized.  The  aocial  condi- 
tion of  the  natives  is  very  low.  They  are  not  so 
given  to  deceit  and  liicteiy  as  the  Chinese,  and 
are  more  tolerant  of  foreigners,  but  they  are  a 
fierce  and  warlike  people,  and  fierce  feuds  are 
common,  among  tlieni.  The  skulls  of  the  fues 
tliey  have  killed  are  part  of  the  oruamenta  of 
their  huts.  Tatlooing  is  uuiTersully  practised. 
The  women  do  a  great  pajt  of  the  work  in  the 
fields  as  well  as  that  i>f  the  house.  In  some 
Instances  women  have  held  the  position  of  chief 
of  the  tribe. 

The  Chinese  claim  jurisdiction  over  the  island, 
but  that  part  which  constitutes  the  department 
of  Taiwau  is  composed  mainly  of  the  western 
stupe  of  the  island.  Beginning  at  the  north  tbe 
])riucii>Bl  cities  of  impo  rtance  are  Kelung,  a 
treaty  port,  where  the  coal  mines  are  worked; 
Tamsui,  another  treaty  port  on  the  river  of  that 
'     "leof  thefewha,rbors— it  hiiaapopula- 


1  the  highway  which  runs  from  Bang-ka  to 
Fangliau  In  the  south,  and  is  the  head  of  the 
Tamsui  district  with  a  population  of  30,000. 
C'hianghoi>i  is  the  second  city  in  the  island,  with 
a  population  of  sixty  or  «ighty  thouaaod;  Tai- 
wan is  tlie  capital,  and  a  treaty  port — it  was 
once  the  Dutch  settlenieatof  Zcahindia;  Takow, 
another  of  tiie  treaty  ports,  is  situated  on  the 
coast  in  latitude  33°  37  north.  Many  other  set 
tlements  containing  sevei-al  thousands  of  people 
are  foiiud,  and  the  entire  population  of  the 
island  is  estimated  at  l,5O0,0U0. 

The  island  of  Formosa  was  known  to  the 
Chinese  at  an  early  date.  In  1480  a  d  em! 
sration  to  it  was  recorded.  In  1634  the  Dutch 
built  a  fort,  Zealandia,  al  the  place  where  now 
stands  Taiwan,  and  their  power  was  maintained 
for  thirty.seveu  years.  In  1683  the  power  of 
the  Kiuperor  Kang  Hi  w&s  recognized,  and  since 
then  it  has  formed  a  part  of  tbe  Chinese  Em- 
pire.  though  outbreaks  t>u  the  part  of  the  abo- 
rigines are  eommou.  Ttie  treaty  of  Tientsin, 
1860.  opeiieil  the  island  t  o  European  commerce, 
and  Formosa  tea  is  now  found  the  world  over. 
Miaslons.—The  Presbyterian  Church  of 
England  (see  article)  commenced  mission  work 
on  the  island  in  1888,  The  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Canada  (see  article)  has  taken  the 
northern  part  of  the  island  for  its  field.  The 
Itoman  Catholics  have  also  a  mission  which 
dates  from  1859. 

Within  the  last  ten  years  the  prospects  of  the 
civilization  of  the  island  are  rapidly  becoming 
brighter,  as  the  island  Is  becoming  more  ana 
more  Cliinese  in  its  nature,  while  the  Chinese 
guveninient  Is  building  telegraph  lines  and 
improving  the  means  of  communication.  The 
fdendlluess  of  lis  people,  and  its  temperate  cli- 
mate make  it  a  most  promising  field  for  mis- 
sionary endeavor. 

Fwmiosan  Version.— The  Formosan 
belongs  to  the  Maluy-sian  language,  and  is 
spoken  in  theialandof  Formosa,  in  theChinaSea. 
Tlie  earliest  efforts  to  Chrislianize  the  island 
were  made  about  the  year  1634,  when  Dutch 
ministers  landed  there.  In  1647  a  missionary 
named  Daniel  Gravius  landed  there  and  re- 
mained for  four  years.      Having  returned  to  his 
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native  country,  he  commenced  a  translation  of 
the  New  Testanieut  into  the  Formosan,  aud  the 
Gospel  of  Matthew  into  the  Sinkaug  dialect 
was  published  iu  1661.  While  the  book  w:is  iu 
press,  Formosa  was  iuvaded  by  Chiuese  rebels, 
and  the  aboriginal  converts  were  exterminated. 
Again  a  perioo  of  heathen  gloom  continued  for 
3W  years,  till  1865,  when  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  England  established  amission  among 
the  Chinese-speaking  people  of  Formosa.  The 
Rev.  William  Campbell,  one  of  the  missiona- 
ries al  Taiwanfu,  the  capital  of  Formosa,  con- 
ceived the  happy  idea  of  arousing  interest  in 
the  work  by  reprinting  the  Dutch -Formosan 
version  of  Matthew  made  by  Gravius,  from  an 
only  copy  existing  in  the  university  library  at 
Leyden.  The  Gospel  was  Issued  at  London 
(Trubner  &  Co.),  1889. 

Fouracariah,  a  station  of  the  Wesleyan 
Missionary  Society,  near  Kapoto,  the  capital  of 
Limba,  Sierra  Leone,  West  Africa,  founded 
Id  1880;  has  fl5  church-members,  64  catechu- 
mens, aud  1,500  coming  to  hear  the  sermons. 
Two  Gospels  have  been  translated  into  the 
Limba  language.  When  the  king  died,  the 
heir- apparent,  Lahai,  refused  the  crown  to  de- 
vote himself  to  missionary  work. 

Fray  Bentos,a  town  on  the  Uruguay  River, 
Uruguay,  8outh  America.  50  miles  from  its 
mouth;  is  the  headquarters  for  certain  celebrnted 
meat'Cx trading  operations.  Station  of  the 
South  American  Missionary  Society;  1  church, 
1  missionary,  10  communicants,  1  school,  and  a 
parsonage. 

Fra  z  er,  E  d  ward . — Appointedasmission- 
ary  to  Dominica,  under  the  English  Wesleyan- 
jlethodist  Missiouary  Society,  1838.  To  use 
his  own  words,  he  says;  "I  am  what  is 
called  a  colored  person  and  a  bondman,  said  to 
have  been  born  iu  the  island  of  Barhadoes, 
towards  the  close  of  the  year  1798."    From  his 

£outh  up  he  was  favored  in  being  owned  by  a 
ind-hearted  man,  who  allowed  him  to  pursue 
his  education  as  best  he  could  without  iinder- 
ance.  He  was  early  taught  by  bis  mistress  to 
read  and  write,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-five  he 
had  mastered  the  first  six  books  of  Euclid,  read 
the  writings  of  Locke  and  most  of  the  standard 
divines  of  the  Church  of  England.  His  love  of 
study  kept  blm  secure  from  many  of  the  evil 
influences  by  which  he  was  surrounded.  He 
says,  "I  can  thankfully  trace  the  preventing 
grace  of  God  in  many  things."  From  a  gentle- 
man visiting  in  the  family  he  received  many 
lasting  religious  impressions,  and  was  stimu- 
lated by  conversation  with  his  young  master, 
who  was  a  student  at  Oxford  He  had  read  the 
lives  of  some  of  the  saints,  and  was  struck  with 
the  resemblance  they  bore  to  the  Methodists. 
The  death  of  a  brother  of  his  master,  who  had 
taught  him  bookkeeping,  turned  his  attention 
particularly  to  serious  things.  There  was  no 
community  of  Methodists  where  he  was.  so  he 
went  to  the  station  at  Hamilton  (1819)  and 
visited  Mr.  and  Mrs,  Sutcliffe,  missionaries 
there.  Here  with  them  he  received  Christian 
love  and  advice.  Two  years  later  he  was  a 
class-leader,  and  through  the  sanction  of  Mr. 
Dunbar  he  held  prayer-meetings  among  the 
unconverted  colored  people.  He  soon  read 
plain  sermons  to  them,  and  when  ai  last, 
through  the  advice  of  Mr.  Dunbar,  he  tried  to 
preach,  his  whole  soul  seemed  filled  with  "  cU- 
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vine  iiuction,"  With  Ibe  nssistnnce  of  Jlr.  Cox 
be  bfgaD  subscriptions  for  the  building  of  ft 
cbnpel"  ivliicli  after  some  delny  was  urcon)- 
plislied.  He  wfis  ouce  ofl'creii  ttie  position  of  c«l- 
ecliist  to  tlie  Cbnrcb  of  EnglnuU.  but  declined, 
ns  it  would  iuTolve  his  emancipation,  ivLicll 
woulil  sepaime  liiui  fiom  the  society  to  wliitL 


the  slaves.  Tile 

with  this  lefusal.  tiad  iristitd  Liui 
miuiKtiy.  nud  pi-oitosed  him  to  the  cuufei'eDce 
ns  a  Tegulnr  uii^iouary,  if  his  muster  would 
gmitC  hfm  his  freedom. 

His  npplleatiou  lo  the  countittee  is  cbiirnc- 
terized  oy  the  most  Christlllieself-depiecialion. 
and  hiageutlenessaudmeekuess  are  manifested 

Enrticularly  Ju  his  poailion  ns  boudsiuau ;  for 
e  says,  "I  know  not  how  to  excuse  a  willlng- 
nes8  to  leave  my  uiasler  and  his  family,  uutli 
yourverdict  might  mnke  my  call  to  Iiiglicr  du- 
ties unquestionable."  His  certlHrate  of  iiiniiu- 
mission  was  sent  to  the  eommitlee  by  F.  Light- 
bourne,  Esq.,  his  Doble  and  indulgent  masler, 
■'without  fee  or  reward."  In  no  account  of 
any  mission  do  we  tod  such  love  and  harmony 
prevailing  as  in  this  due.  In  IPSOtbe  society 
numbered  200,  and  the  school -eh  11  dr«i  num- 
bered 363. 

Frederick§dal  is  the  most  southerly  of 
the  Moravian  settlements  in  Greenluud,  lying 
about  ninety  miles  from  Lichtenau  and  half 
that  distance  frotu  Cape  Farewell.  It  wascom- 
meneed  in  the  year  1824  with  Ibe  hope  that  the 
locality  would  be  suitable  for  bringing  the 
gospel  message  lo  the  heathen  Greenlanders  on 
the  east  coast.  This  hope  has  been  realized  to 
a  considerable  extent,  lo  the  first  year  after 
the  establishment  of  tbe  station,  about  a  hun- 
dred converts  were  baptized,  aud  since  then 
many  more  have  been  brought  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  truth.  During  the  first  two  years 
the  brethren  stationed  here  underwent  great 
hardships  and  much  discomfort.  Their  sole 
habilation  was  a  hut  of  sods. 

Frederikshaabj  a  station  of  tbe  Danish 
Sriasionary  Society  in  southern  Greenland. 
Though  there  now  are  veiy  few  heathen 
among  the  Greeulanders,  tbe  Danish  mission 
has  not  succeeded  in  educating  native  preach- 
ers— there  is  at  present  only  one  ;  and  though 
the  imporlation  of  whiskey  is  absolutely  tor- 
bidden,  the  introduction  of  coffee,  tobacco, 
Danish  dress,  etc.,  has  done  much  harm  among 
the  Eskimo, 

Free  Church  or  Scotland.— Head- 
quarters. 1.5  North  Bank  Street,  Edinburgh, 
Scotland,  See  article  on  Presbyterian  Chtnch 
of  Scotland,  where  the  origin  of  the  work  of 
the  Church  is  traced  until  the  disruption  in 
1843,  after  which  date  the  EsUiblished  and  Free 
Churches  are  treated  separately. 

Freewill  Baptlit  Foreign  nia*iian< 
arj- Soclet J-.— Secretary,  Kev.  T,  H.  Stacy, 
Auburu,  Maine,  U.  8.  A.  The  Foreign  Mission- 
ary Society  of  the  Freewill  Baptists  (variously- 
known  as  "Free,"  "  Free  Communion,"  and, 
"  Open  Communion  "  Baptists)  owes  its  organ- 
ization to  the  instrumentality  of  the  Rev.  3Iessrs. 
James  Peggand  Amos  Sutton,  who  were  among 
the  earliest  missionrles  sent  out  by  the  General 
Baptists  of  England  lo  Orissa,  India.  Their 
correspondence  with  Elder  John  Russell,  at  that 
time  the  leader  of  the  Freewill  Baptists,  was 
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published  in  tlie  "Morning  Star,"  their  religious 
paper,  and  resulted  in  ihi:  formation,  in  1833, 
of  the  Freewill  Baptist  Foreign  Jlissionory  So- 
ciety In  the  "  old  meeting-house  "  at  North  Par- 
son^eld,  Jlikiue.  The  Act  of  Corporation  was 
obtained  from  the  Legislature  of  31uiuc  In  Janu- 
ary, 1833.  During  this  year  the  Kev.  Aiiioa 
Sutton  visited  America,  and  Icrtured  upon 
missions  in  the  chtirtlieii  of  the  Freewill  Bap- 
lists  and  other  den oni illations.  At  a  meeting 
held  at  Gilford,  where  Dr.  Sutton  pleaded  the 
cause  of  ludia,  a  colleetiou  of  |100  was  taken, 
which  was  considered  a  marvel  for  those  days. 
In  1839,  after  three  years  of  existence,  ilie 
receipts  of  the  Society  aggregated  |2,660. 
With  this  sum  in  the  ti-easurj-  the  Society  had 
faith  to  send  four  missionaries  to  India.  Tlie 
first  accepted  missionary  was  ordained  at  the 
New  Hauipshire  Yearly  Aleeling  held  at  Lisbon 
in  June,  1835,  in  the  presence  of  three  Ihoiisaiid 
people.  Dr.  Cox  of  England  preached  the 
sennon,  and  Dr.  Sutlon  and  the  Kev.  David 
Marks  were  among  those  who  took  part  in  the 
services.  On  the  SSd  of  September,  1835,  the 
ship  "Louvre"  sailed  from  Boston  with  a  com- 
pany of  twenty  missionaries.  Among  the  num- 
ber were  Mr.  aud  Mrs.  Noyes  and  Blr.  and 
Mrs.  Phillips  of  the  Freewill  Baptist  Society. 
India  was  practically  many  times  more  distant 
then  than  at  present,  and  on  Ibis  occasion  one 
hundred  and  thirty-six  days  were  consumed  in 
the  passage  to  Calcultai  from  whence  the  Bap- 
tist missionaries  proceeded  to  Cuttack,  a  station 
of  the  English  General  Baptist  Society,  where 
Ihey  rcmamed  while  acquiring  the  laojjuage. 
In  January,  1837,  they  established  a  station  at 
Sumbalpur,  a  large  and  populous  town  in  the 
hill  district  of  Orissa.  After  a  year  of  sickness, 
sadness,  and  death,  the  place  was  abandoned. 
All  tbe  missionaries  were  sick;  a  child  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Noyes,  a  child  of  Mr,  and  Mrs.  Phil- 
lips, and  Mrs.  Phillips  herself  died.  But  the 
effort  made  al  Sumbalpur  was  not  altogether  a 
failure.  The  children  gathered  there  foruied 
the  nucleus  of  a  future  mission  school,  and 
among  them  was  one  who  is  now  a  trusted  na- 
tive preacher,  After  this,  Balasore,  the  north- 
ern district  of  Orissa,  and  Midnapore,  a  district 
of  Bengal,  were  consigned  to  the  Freewill  Bap- 
tists as  their  especial  field  of  labor.  Early  in 
1888,  Balasore,  previously  occupied  by  the  Gen- 
eral B8ptists,wassurrcnderedlo  them.  A  station 
was  established  and  tbe  foundations  of  perma- 
nent missiouarj-  woi'k  were  laid.  From  that 
beginning  there  Las  Iwcn  steady  growth  ;  five 
additional  stations  have  been  established,  at 
Jellusore  (1840);  Midnajiore  (temporal  ily  in 
1845,  andpermnncnilrln  1662);  Santipore (1865) 
Bhimpore  (1873);  and  Danloon  (18T7).  There 
are  also  several  Christian  villa^s.  A  mission 
church  was  early  organized  at  Balasore ;  there 
are  now  churches  at  each  station,  and  two  at 
places  which  are  not  stations.  The  number  of 
communicants  In  all  these  churches  is  537.  The 
first  aim  of  the  Society  Is  to  proclaim  the  gos- 
pel. The  menus  used  arc  chapel  and  bazaar 
preaching  and  itinerating;  the  last  method 
IS  for  the  benefit  of  those  dwelling  In  remote 
regions.  It  was  upon  one  of  these  tours  that 
the  Santals,  a  tribe  of  extremely  degraded  peo 
pie  living  amonp  tbe  hills,  were  discovered. 
Much  labor  was  devoted  to  them,  and  the  sta- 
tions at  Santipore  and  Bhimpore  were  opened 
especially  for  their  benefit,  Mr.  Phillips  re- 
duced their  spoken  language  to  a  written  one. 
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nuil  giivu  lliem  porlioua  of  the  Scriptures,  and 
books  Tor  elemeutary  iuslruction.  For  the  ser- 
vicuK  reuilured  in  their  hchnlf  he  received  the 
tLauks  of  thu  British  Goverunieat. 

Schools  have  bceu  geiievullj  esliiblished 
llirini"liout  Ilie  territory  ueiongiag  to  tbe  Soci- 
ety. From  1848-CO  a  scliool  was  sustaiDud  at 
Biiltisore  for  victims  rescued  hy  the  British 
Uovcrumeut  from  huninn  sacrilice. 

Marked  features  of  the  mission  iire  the  girls' 
orphanage,  established  at  Jellasore  ia  1861,  aod 
ihti  many  Saotal  schools  scattered  through  the 
Juugles,  taught  by  untives  Iniitied  by  tlie  mis- 
siouaries.  In  1865  zunaun  nork  was  uuder- 
tiikcu,  and  has  siuee  been  carried  forward  at 
Midnapore  and  Balasore.  A  Bible  school  was 
opoaed  at  Miduapore  iti  1879.  Dr.  Bachelor, 
who  was  sent  to  reinforce  tLe  mission  in  1840, 
established  adispcBsary  at  Balasore,  aud  formed 
a  medical  class  composed  of  native  young  meo. 
The  dispi'nsHry  remained  al  Balasore  for  twenty 
years,  with  anaouiial  attendance  of  3.000  pa- 
liL'uis,  It  was  removed  iu  18S3  to  Midnapore, 
where  it  continues  a  great  blessing  to  the  com- 
munity. Ai  Jellasorean  asylum  was  founded 
for  tlie  benefit  of  sick  and  suSering  pilgrims. 
In  1882  printing  work  was  begun.  This  branch 
of  work  has  always  been  self-supporting,  and  in 
recent  years  has  also  contributed  to  the  support 
of  the  otlier  work  of  the  mission.  Since  the 
foumiiug  of  the  Society  in  1 833  38  missionariea 
liiLve  been  sent  to  India. 

Free  Chiirclieii  of  French  l^wtlzer- 

lanit.— Foreign  Mission  Board.  (Mis- 
sion des  Ezlises  Libres  de  la  Suisse  Romaude.) 
Secretary,  M.  Paul  Leresche,  Lausanne,  Switz- 
erland. 

In  the  year  1874,  the  Synod  of  the  Free 
Evangelical  Churches  of  the  Swiss  Canton  de 
Vaud  (Presbyterian)  resolved  to  create  a  mis- 
sion of  its  own  amou^  the  heathen,  and  accord- 
ingly two  young  missionaries,  Messrs.  £mcst 
C'leiix  and  Paul  Berthoud,  were  sent  to  South 
Africa.  They  remained  for  some  lime  with 
tbe  missionariesof  the  Foreign  Missionary  Soci- 
ety of  Riris  in  Basutolaud,  and  then  found  in 
ItJToa  mission  field  for  themselves  iu  thcnortli- 
crn  part  of  the  Transvaal  Republic,  among  the 
Gwamba  negroes.  The  work  has  extended  to 
the  Gwamba  tribe  living  to  the  east  of  the  Trans- 
vaal, on  the  Limpopo  River,  and  on  the  coast 
of  Delagoa  Bay.  There  are  now  in  the  Trans- 
vaal three  stations,  Valdlzia,  witli  two  mission- 
aries :  Eliin  and  Shiluvane,  each  with  one  mis- 
sioiiary.  On  the  eastern  coast  there  are  also 
three  stations,  Lorenzo  Marques.  Bikalla,  and 
Aiitioka.  with  one  missionary  at  each  one.  The 
New  Testament  and  portions  of  tbe  Old  have 
been  translated  into  the  Gwamba  language;  and 
the  work  at  all  the  stations  lias  been  very  suc- 
cessful. On  the  coast  the  climate  is  very  un- 
healthy, and  the  missionaries  have  suffered 
rancli  from  its  effects. 

The  aim  of  this  mission  is  to  prepare  efll- 
cient  native  evangelists  aud  teachers  to  work 
among  their  people.  Already,  those  who  have 
been  trained  liave  done  much  useful  work. 

For  nine  years  this  mission  was  under  the 
care  of  the  Free  Church  of  Canton  de  Vaud ; 
in  1883  the  Free  Churches  of  Neuchatel  and 
Geucva(both  Presbyterian)  formed  a  federaliou 
with  the  Free  Church  of  Canton  de  Vaud,  and 
the  mission  has  since  been  under  their  Joint 
direction,  hence  its  present  name. 
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At  present  the  mission  has  6  stations,  with  9 
European  and  10  native  workers,  651  adher- 
ents, 3a6  communicants,  aud  8  schools  with  330 
scholais. 

Freeman,  Julin  Edgar,  b.  city  of  New 
York,  U.  S.  A.,  Dec.  STth.  18()9;  was  appren- 
ticed at  the  age  of  fifteen  to  a  trade;  in  1829 
publicly  professed  his  faith  in  Christ,  and  same 
year  decided  to  study  for  the  ministry;  pur- 
chased the  last  year  of  bis  time  for  $30,  and 
commenced  study  with  Mr.  John  T.  Halsey; 
graduated  at  Princeton  College  1836,  Tlieolog- 
fcal  Seminary  1838:  ordained  July  13th,  1838, 
by  Presbytery  of  Elizabethtown;  sailed  for  India 
October  12th,  sameycar,  as  a  missionary  of  Pres- 
byterian Board  of  Foreign  Missions;  stationed 
at  Allahabad,  liaving  charge  of  orpiian  boys  and 
girls  until  the  death  of  Mrs.  Freeman  in  1849. 
In  impaired  health,  he  visited  the  United  States 
April  aSth,  1850,  with  his  two  children.  In 
1851  he  returned,  with  his  second  wife,  and 
was  stationed  most  of  the  time  at  Mynpurie  for 
siic  years.  In  1856  he  removed  to  Futtegurh. 
At  the  breaking  out  of  the  mutiny  he  attempted 
with  others  to  reach  Allahabad,  a  British 
station,,  for  safely,  hut  was  made  a  prisoner  by 
the  Sepoys,  and  put  to  death  at  Cawnpore  by 
order  of  tlie  rebel  chief  Nana  Sahib,  June  18th, 
1857.  The  Rev.  E.  D.  G.  Prime,  his  eiaasmala 
in  tbe  seminary,  thus  writes  of  him:  "  He  was 
a  man  of  high  social  qualities.  He  was  very 
cheerful.  I  do  not  remember  ever  to  have 
seen  him  depressed.  He  was  of  a  very  ardent 
temperament,  and  earnest  in  all  his  impulses. 
His  whole  heaii  was  in  thecause  of  missions." 
One  who  labored  with  him  for  eight  years 
speaks  of  his  "ready  tact  in  all  business 
matters  requiring  promptness,  attention,  aud 
energy." 

Freetown,  on  Ihesouth  side  of  the  estuary 
of  the  Sierra  Leone  River,  West  Africa,  is  the 
capital  of  the  British  colony.  It  has  an  excel- 
lent harbor  and  is  an  important  coaling  station. 
The  climate  is  equable  and  healthy.  Popula- 
tion, 4,930.  and  of  the  surrounding  district 
18,000.    The  Europeans,  half-castes,  and  immi- 

¥-ants  occupy  distinctive  quarters  of  the  town, 
he  Church  Missionary  Society  commenced  its 
work  in  1816,  which  is  now  conducted  mainly 
In  educational  institutions,  as  a  Sierra  Leone 
native  church  has  been  organized;  the  gram- 
mar sclioo!  has  147  scholars,  and  many  useful 
men,  high  in  the  service  of  the  government  and 
of  the  church,  have  received  their  education  at 
this  school.  A  college  at  Fourah  Bay,  two 
miles  above  Freetown,  was  built  in  1840,  and  Is 
the  principal  college  in  connection  with  the 
West  African   Misaiou.      In  1876  it  was  reor- 

fiuized.  and  aHillated  with  Durham  University. 
be  native  church  withdrew  finally  from  the 
C.  M.  8.  iu  1889  so  far  as  receiving  aid  from 
the  parent  society  ia  concerned,  and  in  Free- 
town there  are  now  4  native  clergy,  3.012  com- 
municants, 3  schools,  541  scholars.  The  Wes- 
ley an -Slethodist  Missionary  Society  have  3  cir- 
cuits in  the  district,  13  chapels.  8  missionaries 
and  assistants,  3,423  members,  9  Sabbath- 
schools,  1,835  scholars,  4  day  schools.  1.083 
scholars.  United  Methodist  Free  Churches;  2 
itinerant  preachers.  36  local  preachers,  2,158 
church -members,  5  Sabbath-schools,  867  schol- 
ars. African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
(1886);  1  missionary  and  wife,  %  out-stations,  8 
churches,  305  members.  ,■  -  , 
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French  Tenloii.— Ttie  French,  which  be^ 
lougs  to  the  Grieco-Lalin  bniucli  of  the  Arysn 
kkDguaee-fiiiiiily.    is    spolii'ii    iu    Fiauce,    llie 
ChAQuU    Islauds,  Switzerland.    Belgium,    niid 
French    Colouies.     Tlie   nutnljer   ot    t    u 
transitu  ions  is  very  numerous.   Of  tl  e      d 
versions  we  mention  oniv  those  which  a 
la  use.     The  basis  of  nil  llie  French  v         n 
Proteslnnt  as  well  as  Ciitholic,  is  the  trfiti 
of  the  Scripliiies  made  from  the  Latin  V    gn 
by  Jaqties  le  Feore  d'Etaples,  comnioul       1    d 
Jacob  Faber  Stapuleusis,  published  at  Au  n 
between   the   years   1512  and  1530  aud   often 
repriuted.     SpcakiDg  of  ProUMaiU  versions, 

(1).  0/iTO(an"«  version  of  the  Scriptures,  traus- 
latetl  from  llie  origlual  texts  and  printed 
at  Neufchatel  1935,  and  agalu  at  Geneva 
1540,  and,  with  a  few  correcllons  by  his  rela- 
tive the  celebrated  Calvin,  again  at  Geneva 
In  1545,  Edition  after  ediiion  followed,  but 
none  became  as  impoctani  as  the  one  familiarly 
known  as  the  "Geneva  Bible,"  published  at 
Geneva  In  1,')8S,  afler  having  b»;n  corrected 
by  the  college  of  pastors  apd  professors  of  the 
Reformed  Chiirch  at  Geneva.  A  revision  of 
the  Geneva  Bible  was  undeilaken  by  Duti'd 
Martin,  who  rendered  il  more  conformable  In 
point  of  slyie  to  the  modern  idiom.  Martin  was 
a  native  of  Languedoc.  and  was  t)astor  iu  that 
part  of  France  till  he  was  exiled  by  Ihe  revolu- 
tion of  the  edict  of  Nantes.  He  then  settled  in 
L'lrechi,  as  the  pastor  of  Ihe  "Walloon  church 
in  Ihat  city,  and  died  in  1731.  The  New  Testa- 
ment he  published  in  1T06,  aud  the  entire  Bible 
In  1707.     This, 

(3).  Jfartia'ii  version,  was  revised  by  Pierre 
Rciqiie,  pastor  of  the  I^ench  churcli  at  Basle, 
aud  published  in  1736  and  often  since.  The 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  still  cir- 
culates Martin's  version. 

|3).  A  new  revision  of  the  Geneva  Bible  was 
undertaken  by  ./.  F,  Ofterwali.  a  pastor  of  the 
Lullieran  church  at  Neufchatel,  which  was 
published  in  1734,  and  another  and  revised 
edition  in  1744.  As  Osterwald's  translation 
became  the  standard  version,  il  was  also  adopted 
by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  and 
issued  from  lime  to  time.  In  1868  an  effort 
■was  made  to  attain  to  a  uniform  text  of  Oster- 
wald's version,  aud  the  Bible  Societies  con- 
cerned iu  Che  matter  undertook  the  revision  of 
the  text  in  such  a  manner  that  words  and 
phrases  that  appeared  antiquated  and  op- 
posed to  modern  modes  of  speech  should  be 
removed  and  as  far  as  possible  the  original  lau- 
guage  of  Osterwald  be  adopted.  The  New 
Testament  in  this  revision  was  Issued  in  1869, 
and  the  Old  Testament  in  1871.  A  thoroughly 
revised  version  prepared  by  M.  Fossard  aud 
other  French  pastors  was  published  by  the 
French  Bible  Society  in  1887,  and  this  revised 
text  was  also  adopted  hy  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society.  Besides  the  British  Bible  ho- 
ciety,  the  Society  for  Protuoting  Christian 
Knowledge  published  a  revision  of  former  ver- 
sions, so  carefully  corrected  as  to  be  essentially 
a  new  version,  between  1843  and  1830.  Martin's 
revision  was  taken  as  Ihe  basis  of  this  edition. 

Of  other  Protestant  versions,  not  published  by 
Bible  Societies,  we  mention  Ihe  New  Teslnmenl 
by  E.  Arnaud  (Geneva,  1858-1865),  Rilliet 
(1858),  aud  II.  01tramarea873,  8lh  ed.  18851; 
the  Old  Testament  by  Perret-Gentil  (Neufchatel, 
1863),  and  by  Louis  Segond  (Geneva,  18ft4— 3d 
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ed.  1877,  at  Nancy;  3d  cd.  1879,  at  Geneva),  and 
his  new  translation  of  the  New  Testament  from 
Ihe  Greek  in  1879.  Segoud's  work  has  been 
accepted  by  the  Universiiy  Press,  Oxford.  Fug 
an  1  I  ridel's  translation  (Luusauue.  1861  scq. — 
2d  1868);  Ledrain's  (Paris,  1885seq.),  besides 
h  auslatliiiis  prepared  for  Ihe  Bible  works 
bj  lie  "s  (Paris,  1874-81)  and  by  a  company  of 
heo  ogliuis  aud  (lasiors  (Netifchalel.  1878 seq.). 

O    t  ttholic  Versions  we  metilion : 

D  'iifff't  New  Testameni  made  from  the 
\  ga  and  printed  by  Ihe  Elzevire.  Amster- 
dam, 1667,  for  Jligctit,  a  booksc'Her  of  Jlons, 
whence  it  is  often  called  the  Jlous  Testameut. 
It  appeared  nnder  the  npprobatlon  of  Cardinal 
NoalUes,  but  was  condemned  by  Pope  Clcmeut 
IX.  (April  20lh,  1668).  I)e  Sncy  preimred  his 
translation  while  In  the  Bastille.  The  entire 
Bible  with  notes  (Paris.  1673)  was  ofleu  repiib- 
lislied.  and  is  still  widely  used  iu  Fnuice,  espe- 
cially as  It  Is  circulated  by  ihe  British  and  For- 
eign Bible  Society. 

Of  the  more  recent  efforts  among  Roman 
Catholics,  we  nienliou  Oruiii's  Bible  (Paiis. 
1851);  Delaunay'sO  vols.,  1856  aud  often  since): 
Geiioude's  (1865);  Gaume's  Mew  Testament 
(186!t);  the  transla'.iou  in  the  famoiisBible  work 
by  Paul  Dtacz  (Paris,  1869-83, 16vol8.)  and  by 
Trocbou  {Paris,  1887  scq.).  The  most  noie- 
worthj'  is  the  Iranshiliou  of  the  gos|>e1s  by 
Henri  Lassere,  published  in  1887  under  the 
Butborlty  of  the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  which 
has  reached  already  more  than  20  editions.  Il 
is  insciibed  lo  "'Our  Lady  of  Lourdes"  as  Ibe 
"Queen  of  Heaven." 

The  Brilifib  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  up  lo 

March  31si,  1881t,  disposed  of  10.979,935  portions 

of  the  Scriptures,  includhig  copies  of  its  dielott 

New  Testaments,  as  follows:  of  Frencb-Bre- 

I,    5.040;     French-English.   33,600;   French- 

"     10.000;  Frtuch-Gcrmau  18,070. 

(.Specimen  wne.    John  3 1 16.) 

Car'DIeu  a  tellement  aims  le'monderiu'U 
a  doun4  eon  Fila  unique,  aUn  qufi  qutconque 
croit  en  lui  oe  petUso. point,,  mals  qu'U.alt.la 
vie  eternello,, 

Frerctown,  a  town  iu  British  East  Africa, 
near  Momliasa  (q.v.),  !ias  been  pervaded  witli 
new  life  and  energy  by  the  improvements  of  the 
British  East  Africa  ('omi>auy.  It  is  the  coast 
]iort  at  the  beginning  of  two  routes  to  ihe  in- 
terior. HlsdoQ  station  of  the  Church  Mission- 
ary Society;  3  missionaries,  3  female  inission- 
unes,  1  boys'  school,  1  girls'  school.  The 
mission  press  has  issued  Si.  John's  Gospel  In 
Kigogo,  besides  hymn  and  school-books. 

FriedeilMbcrg,  a  station  of  the  Moravians 
in  the  weslem  pait  of  the  island  of  St.  Croix, 
"West  Indies.  It  was  begim  in  1T71,  in  order  to 
reach  the  large  number  of  slaves  on  Ihe  sur- 
rounding plantations.  The  dwelling  and  church 
are  advantageously  situated  on  a  hill  to  the  east 
of  the  town  of  Frcdricksled,  commonly  calle<l 
"  West  End."  The  mission  premises  command 
a  fine  and  extensive  view  of  the  roadstead  aud 
Ihe  sea  beyond.  On  fine  days  tlie  island  of 
Porto  Rico,  some  seventy  miles  distant,  can  be 


Fried  en  slteld,^  a  town  on  St.  Croix  Island, 
West  Indies.  Mission  station  of  the  Moravians 
(1804);  1  missionary  and  wife.    Situated  near 
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Uie  ci'utrt  (f  thi  I'^lincl  and  18  the  onl^  country 
L'liui'cli  in  St  Lroix  all  the  olhera  being  in  the 
(iiwns  of  ChnMianateil  and  Frwiricksled,  which 
Hre  fifteen  miles  apart  Friedcnsfeld  diffuses 
religioiu  light  itnd  knowledge  among  a  large 
population  consisting  almost  entirely  of  the 
blaek  and  colored  laborers  on  the  numerous 
estates  in  tlie  vitiniiy 

FrIcdentilllHl,  a  town  on  St.  Croix  Island, 
West  Indies.  Mission  station  of  tli«  Moravians 
(1754);  1  mis-slonary  and  wife.  Tlits  station 
was  one  of  the  immediate  results  of  the  faithful 
and  seif-ilenying  labors  of  Frederick  Martin. 
It  is  plcnnanlly  situated  on  rising  ground  to 
the  west  of  the  town  of  Christlansl«d,  which, 
together  with  a  great  expanse  of  ocean,  reach- 
ing as  far  as  St.  Jan  and  Tortota,  is  seen  from 
the  winilon'8  of  the  missionary  dwelling.  About 
four  miles  distant  is  the  estate  "Great  Princess," 
on  which  Brother  Frederick  Martin  carried  on 
his  labors  of  love.  And  here  on  a  knoll  behind 
the  village  his  remains  lie  buried.  He  gained 
the  love  of  the  negroes  to  such  a  degree  tliat  to 
this  da:?  'hey  venerate  the  place  of  his  burial 
and  lovingly  care  for  his  grave. 

Frlendslilp,  a  town  in  Jaoiiuca,  West  In- 
dies. Mis^on  station  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Scotland  (1888);  1  native  pastor,  289 
communicants,  1  SabbaUi-school,  330  scholars. 

Friendl]'  or  Tonya  Islands,  a  group 
In  the  South  Pacific,  extending  from  18'^ 5'  to 
2-2'  30'  south  latitude,  and  from  173°  53'  to  176' 
10'  west  longitude,  was  discovered  by  Tasmau 
In  1M3,  and  named  Friendly  Islands  by  Captain 
Cook,  but  is  now  called  Tonga  after  the  princi- 
pal island.  There  are  about  160  islands,  com- 
prising a  total  area  of  374  square  miles.  Part 
of  these  are  of  volcanic  nature,  but  a  majority 
of  the  islan<)s  are  level  and  covered  witli  rich, 
productive  soil.  The  water  supply,  however,  is 
scai'ce,  as  streams  are  very  rare.  The  principal 
island  Is  Tonga  or  Tongatabu,  130  miles  in  area, 
on  whk:h  is  situated  the  capital,  Nutrualopa. 
Earthquakes  are  frequent,  antl  at  times  volcanic 
eruptions  have  taken  place.  The  climate,  like 
that  of  Fiji,  is  warm  and  humid.  Soiltlieast 
iraiie-winds  blow  except  for  a  few  months  in 
Ike  winter.    The  islands  are  now  Christianized, 


treaties  witli  Great  Britain  and  Germany,  For- 
merly Tonga  was  noted  for  cannibalism,  Infanti- 
cide, and  other  crimes  clinrncteristic  of  savages. 
The  people  are  iniellcctually  far  in  advance  of 
most  of  the  Polynesian  race,  and  have  at  one 
time  and  another  ccuqucrcd  many  of  the  sur- 
rounding islands.  Nearly  every  one  can  read. 
and  they  are  industrious  farmers  as  well  as 
skilful  sailors.  They  number  now  23.000.  of 
whom  437  are  Europeans.  Mission  work  in 
this  group  has  until  recently  been  carried  on  by 
the  Weslcyan  Sletbodist  Missionary  Society. 
but  for  some  yeai'S  past  the  native  church  has 
formed  a  district  in  conneciion  with  the  New 
South  Wales  and  Queensliuid  Conference.  The 
triumphs  of  the  gospel  in  Tonga,  the  devoted 
zeal  of  the  king,  and  the  proud  position  which 
Tongan  converts  have  held  as  pioneers  of  Chris- 
tianity to  Fiji  and  other  Polynesian  groups  are 
Btriking  testimonials  to  the  civilizing  and  legen- 
crallng  power  of  Christian  — "-' — 
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Hitchin,  Herts,  England.  The  Society  of 
Friends  has  always  been  remarkable  for  the  de- 
votion of  almost  every  member  to  the  missionary 
as  well  as  to  every  other  philanthropic  cause. 
From  the  times  of  George  Fox,  the  founder  of 
the  Society,  when  tiiey  sent  out  missionaries  to 
China  and  to  Prcster  John's  country,  they  have 
shown  by  many  practical  illustrations  their  ap- 
preciation of  the  duty  of  all  men  to  preach  the 
gos|>eI  of  Christ.  Many  devoted  men  and 
women  have  been  engaged  in  work  in  foreign 
countries,  and  in  some  instances  their  work  has 
extended  over  considerable  periods  of  time  and 
extensive  areas  of  country.  But  these  were 
only  Isolated  cases,  and,  being  such,  were  gene- 
ally  not  of  lasting  effect.  It  was  not  untiflSSS 
that  any  united  eSort  was  made  by  the  Friends 
as  a  body  In  behalf  of  foreign  missions,  but  in 
that  year  the  subject  was  brought  before  the 
central  yearly  meeting  of  the  Society  at  Lon- 
don and  given  serious  consideration.  The  in- 
terest thus  aroused  steadily  grew — increased  in 
1859  by  George  Richardson  of  New  Castle,  who 
himself  wrote  and  circulated  letters  among  his 
fellow-members,  urging  them  to  concerted  ef- 
fort for  the  salvation  of  the  heathen.  Stirred 
to  action  by  this  appeal,  an  address  was  ifsiied 
in  1861  by  the  Society's  central  governing  body, 
calling  on  all  membersof  the  Society  of  Friends 
to  aid  the  mission  cause,  and  this  action  wasem- 
phasized  by  appeals  from  William  Ellis,  mission- 
ary of  the  L.  'M.  S.  In  Madagascar.  In  1865  a 
provisional  committee,  formed  to  promote  the 
cause  of  missions  among  the  English  Friends, 
succeeded  in  raising  funds  sufiicleut  to  scud  out 
their  first  missionary.  Racliel  Metcalf,  who 
sailed  for  India  In  1866.  Thus  was  formed 
the  Friends'  Foreign  Missionary  Association, 
through  which  the  entire  Society  of  Friends  is 
enabled  to  work  harmoniously  and  easily,  and 
every  year  with  Increasing  effect  in  India,Mada- 
gascar,  and  China,  as  wed  as  to  as.'^st  by  their 
hearty  co-operation  in  the  work  of  all  evan- 
gelical missions. 

India  ttrst  demanded  the  attention  of  the 
Friends'  Association.  Rachel  Metcalf,  embrac- 
ing the  long-wished-for  opportunity  for  active 
service  in  a  foreign  field,  offered  to  go  to  India 
in  answer  to  an  appeal  of  Mrs.  Leupolt  of  the 
C.  M.  S.  at  Benares,  asking  for  some  one  to 
assist  her  in  her  industrial  school  in  that  city. 
Her  offer  was  accepted,  and  In  October.  1866, 
she  sailed,  and  upon  her  arrival  look  up  her 
duties  as  assistant  under  Mrs.  Lenpoll;  in  which 
position  she  remained  until  1869,  when  the  ar- 
rival of  two  new  missionaries,  Flkanah  and 
Irene  Beard  of  America,  made  It  possible  to 
open  a  separate  station,  first  located  at  Benares, 
but  in  the  following  year  removed  to  Juhalpur. 
In  1872  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Beard  were  obliged 
by  reason  of  ill  health  to   return   to   America, 

. d  their  place  was   supplied,  Febniarv,  1" 
''"     "  '    Friend,  Charles  Gtayi 

station  wasagainremc  .  ., 
Hosbaugabad,  the  centre  of  a  large 
district  in  the  Nerbudda  valley,  comprising  a 
population  of  three  or  four  millions,  then 
totally  untouched  by  any  Christian  influence. 
Here  it  has  since  remained,  the  city  Itself  form- 
ing the  base  of  operations,  from  which,  in  the 
cold  season,  itinerant  journeys  are  frequently 
made  into  the  surrounding  villages,  etc.  In 
1878  the  mission,  reinforced  by  fresh  laborers, 
Samuel  Baker  atid  John  H.  Williams  and  their 
wives,  opened  a  branch  station  at  Sahagpur,  a 
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town  30  miles  distaut,  ivliere  Jobn  WlUiaiiK 
null  Ills  wifi;  art  still  iiclivcly  engaged.  In 
lttS:f  Klleii  Jiaiubj  ivns  seut  out  to  take  cbarge 
of  the  zenttun  Wiirk  and  girls'  school  at  llo- 
shangnbad,  where  she  was  joined  iu  1888  by 
Auua  L.  Evans,  who  now  siipvrinteDdf  llie 
girls'  orpbiiDHge  in  place  o(  Kacbel  Jletcnlf,  its 
founder,  who  died  June  13th.  1888.  Henry  ('. 
E.  de  Si.  Dalinas  and  bis  wife  arrivcil  iu  1880, 
and  are  at  present  iu  temporary  charge  of  So- 
hagpiir. 

SiAD.\0Asc.\R.— In  the  same  year  (1886)  (bat 
Kac'bel  Metcalt  went  to  India,  two  American 
Friends,  Louis  and  Sarah  Street,  and  James  S. 
Sewell.  of  Hitchhi.  Eugland,  interested  iu  the 
missiou  worli  by  the  addresses  of  Dr.  Ellis,  of- 
fered themselves  for  service  in  Madagascar, 
where  they  arrived  in  1868,  "  just  at  that  junc- 
ture when  theadoplion  of  the  Christian  relijciou 
by  the  queen  had  given  an  immense  impulse  to 
the  existing  missions."  The  Friends  did  not 
atlempt  to  start  a  separate  missiou,  but  at  once 
set  to  work  to  aid  the  educational  department 
of  the  missionaries  of  the  London  Mlssiounn' 


Society,  who  wer 
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y  effort  to  meet 


Instruciiou.  As  the  worit  gii 
was  necessary  to  divide  the  central  province  of 
Imeriua  into  districts,  and  the  cai'e  of  the 
Arobohitaniely  t'hurcli  devolved  upon  the 
Friends.  The  au'a  of  the  entire  allotted  mission 
district  was  2,01)0  st^uai'C  ndles,  and  hud  in  It 
when  tirsi  taken  in  charge  by  J.  S  Sewell, 
fn  1808.  6  chapi'ls,  increased  in  1872  to  the 
number  of  62  congre^iillons  with  liT  schools. 
At  Antaniiuarivo  tlie  Society  established  a  Imij's' 
school,  placed  successively  in  charge  of  Mrs. 
Street  and  Helen  Gilpin.  I^ater  a  training  col- 
lege was  added,  which  has  thrived  wonderfully 
and  now  supplies  almost  all  the  teachers  em- 
]iloyed  In  the  couiitrr  schools.  In  1873  n  print- 
ing office  was  started,  wliich  issues  a  monthly 
magazine  for  adults,  and  one  for  children,  anil 
where  the  native  bovs  are  Inught  printing,  liib- 
oirraphy,  map-niakiuLr,  etc.  fn  1880  Ibe  Society 
ji'inedwith  the  L.  M,  S.  in  carrj"ing  on  a  hos- 
pi'nl  and  medical  mission  al  An'alckely.  This 
branch  of  their  work  Is  verj-  Important,  since 
their  kindness  lo  the  sick  and  suffering  gives 
tbem  a  holdonlheheartsof  the  people,  and  they 
have  been  able  to  instruct  many  of  the  native 

Joulh  for  me<lica1  work  or  trained  nurses.  The 
est  proof  of  the  noble  work  done  in  Mailagaa- 
car  is  the  fact  (hat  now  the  native  churches 
maintain  independently  ft  native  missionary  so- 
ciety and  an  orphanage  for  lN)yE.  There  aic 
now  in  the  flebl  7  missionaries  and  tlicir  wives, 
and  S  single  ladies. 

CiHX.*  was  occupied  in  1886  by  Kobert  .T. 
Davidson  and  bis  wife,  who  located  at  Han- 
chung,  where  they  were  joined  in  1888  by 
CarolTne  N.  Soullmll.  The  chief  feature  of 
this  worli  is  the  diH])ensary.  whither  more  than 
6.000  patients  Itnve  come  during  the  year,  seek- 
ingrclief  ImUIi  bodily  and  spiritual. 

Tlie  bu.stncss  of  the  Association  is  transacted 
by  an  CACCutive  commlllee,  appointed  annually 
by  the  general  meeting  held  at  such  time  and 
place  as  is  appointed. 

Frienda'  nedipul  niMion  among  the 
Armenians. — Heailc)Marters,  18Rue9agb,  Pera, 
Constantinople.— This  work  was  begun  in  1881 
by  Gabriel  Dobrasblan.  who  when  a  boy  of 
twelve  made  his  way  to  London  with  the  hope 
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of  receiving  an  education  which  would  fit  him 
to  be  a  luissioLmry  to  his  own  peoplt  Hi- 
studied  in  Euglimd  for  seven  yema,  and  finally 
obtained  the  diploma  of  3I.K.C'  S.  After  prac- 
tising a  year  In  the  Mitdmay  Hospital,  he 
was  sent  to  Turkey  by  Ihe  Society  of  Fileiids, 
to  open  a  nie<licnl  mission  in  the  Avuietiiaii 
qnailcr  of  (.'ouslanlinople.  Associated  with 
Dr.  Dobrasbian  in  this  work  is  his  cousin,  Dr. 
GIragusian.  Meetings  for  worship  are  lield  in 
conuectiou  with  the  medical  work,  and  a  school 
for  children  has  been  opened. 

The  number  of  patients  foi-  1888  was  6,500  : 
number  of  visits  paid  to  iMtticnts  far  and  near, 
1,000. 

Friends'  $i)r1an  DltitNloii.— Headquar- 
ters.iaBishopsguteStreet  Withiti,  Lottdon.  E.C. 
—The  Friends ''Syrian  Mission,  founded  iu  1874. 
had  itsbeglnuiugiutheeffortsof  Ellnud  Sybil 
Jones,  who  while  holding  religious  meetings  iu 
Syria  and  Palestine  halted  ui  liamallab,  near 
Jentsalem  ;  here  they  wei'e  Induced  to  establish 
a  day  school  for  girls  j  soon  after  they  estab- 
lished others  at  Jifnch  and  llamleh.  For  these 
tliree  schools  the  two  Friends  held  Ihemselves 
responsible,  until  tlieir  sup^xiri  was  assumed  in 
1874  by  tlieFriends'SyrianSIisBionConuniltce. 
For  some  years  after  Its  formation  an  lmix>riatit 
branch  of  the  work  of  the  mission  was  its  grants 
iu  aid  of  girls'  schnols  In  vailons  parts  of  Syria 
and  Palestine,  under  the  cure  of  other  Bocieiies. 
As  Its  own  work  increased,  these  grants  bec:ime 
smaller,  amounting  now  l[>  only  £K2  per  yeur. 
In  187n  ground  wiis  purchased,  and  the  erec- 
tion of  a  Ijojs'  Ti'ainiiig  Home  begun  near  Bru- 
mnna,  in  the  Lebanon  district.  This  Home  lias 
accommodations  fur  80  boarders.  In  1871  an 
industrial  school  was  established,  and  in  1881  a 
cottage  hospital  containhig  18  beds  And  a  dis- 
pensary. In  this  year  a  girls' school,  accom- 
modating 20  bourtu-rs,  was  creeled  ou  a  site  ad- 
joining Ain  Siilaam,  and  afterwards  inc<ir|io- 
rated  with  il.  Tlie  funds  for  this  were  iidml 
mainly  by  the  Kcw  Kngland  Friends'  C'onuiiit- 
tee.  Other  schools  have  lieeu  csliibtisbcd,  milk- 
ing the  whole  nimiber  eight,  hiiviug  an  alleiid- 
nnce  of  about  4U0. 

The  Ramallnh  missiim  is  Mmilar  to  that  at 
Briimana,  but  on  a  smaller  scale.  In  addition 
to  the  lioys'  and  giris'  schools,  there  is  a  cottage 
hospital  witii  four  or  live  beils  and  a  dispen- 
sarj-.  The  meetings  Sw  worship  aiv  well 
attended.  The  Ilamallab  mission  was  in  1888 
transferred  to  the  ^l'ew  England  Conimiltic.  hi 
return  for  their  shaiX'  in  tlie  Brumana  mission. 

FriitlaiiD. — A  German  people  who  inhabit 
the nortli west  coast  of  the  German  portions  of 
Ili)lland  and  some  of  the  adjai-ent  islands. 
The  southwest  rrisiaiu'  early  lost  thcii'  chainc- 
lerislic  race  features,  laws,  and  lan'ruage.  The 
small  remnant  who  still  i-etnln  Frisian  |)ecullar- 
ities  arc  divided  into  three  bi'anehes  ;  the  West 
Frisians,  who  live  along  the  castcrti  coast  of 
Holland:  the  East  Frislatis.  who  live  In  the  fens 
and  marshes  of  Saterlan<l  and  the  island  of 
Wangeroog:  and  the  North  Frisians,  who  occupy 
the  western  shore  of  Sclilcswig  and  some  of 
the  adjacent  islands  The  dinlecis  of  these  three 
branches  are  widely  different,  and  almost  each 
village  has  Its  own  way  of  sjH'aking.  The  lan- 
guage is  not  used  for  literary  purposes,  and  its 
forms  are  not  constructed  according  to  grani- 
malical  strictness. 
The  only  work  that  is  carried  on  among  the 
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Frisiaus  is  tlie  distribution  of  Matthew's  Gos- 
pel IQ  Fiisian  by  the  B.  &  F,  B.  Society. 

Friitlan  Version.— Tlic  Friaiao  belongs  to 
tlie  Teutonic  branch  of  tlie  Aryau  lauguage- 
faniily,  and  is  used  In  Holland.  A  translatiuD 
of  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  had  been  prepared  by 
tlie  Hev.  Dr.  Hnlbertsma  from  the  (jreek,  and 
Prince  Lucien  Bonapurte  pHblwhed  au  edition 
of  aSO  copies  in  lt(58  for  linguistic  purposes. 
Front  this  yersion  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society  issued  an  editioQ  of  3,000  copies  in  1883. 

Fllll-nin^,  a  town  and  district  in  Puhkien, 
China.  Mission  station  of  the  Church  3Iissiou- 
ury  Society;  1  missionary  and  wife,  3  female 
inlssioiutriea,  30  communicants,  3  schools,  and 
58  scholars. 

Fiikpliig  (Fukwlng),  a  city  on  the  north 
shore  of  the  estuary  of  the  Canton  Hiver, 
Kwiingtung,  China,  between  Canton  and  Hong- 
kong. Mission  station  of  the  Hheiiisli  Mission- 
ary Society;  3  missionaries,  4  native  helpers,  3 
out-stations,  with  250  church-meiiibcrs. 

Fukuoka,  the  principal  town  in  the  noi-th- 
western  part  of  the  island  of  Kiu-Shiii.  Japan, 
is  situated  on  the  shore,  and  Is  divided  into  two 
parts;  the  hnsiness  quarter  and  port,  called  also 
Hakata,  which  contains  38,000  people  all  eager 
in  the  race  for  wealth;  and  Ihe  old  feudal  town, 
pervaded  with  tlie  quiet  and  dccornm  of  the 
olden  time.  It  is  the  centre  of  instruction  for 
a  population  of  over  a  million. 

The  Methodist  Episcoiiai  Church  North  lias 
here  a  native  preacher  and  two  foreign  female 
mis.sionaries  in  charge  of  a  giris'  school  with 
KHI  pupils.  The  Church  Missionary  Society  lijis 
1  ndssionarT  and  wife  and  139  commimicanis 
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Bills  iL  _._.....„  ...  . 
the  end  of  his  life.  A  malignant  a 
tacked  him,  from  which  he  died  after  three 
months  of  great  suffering.  His  death  occurred 
at  Landour,  Hhnalaya  Mountains.  October 
4th,  1866.  He  Is  spoken  of  as  an  unusually 
devoted  Christian,  of  marked  inlelleccual  ability. 
"He  was."  says  one,  "social  in  his  nature, fond 
of  society,  full  of  good  humoi"  and  ready  wit. 
It  was  this  which  made  him  a  cheerful  and 
desirable  companion,  and  attached  all  hearts  to 
him."  " His  death  was  one  of  triumph."  Just 
bef orebis death  he  said  to  his  family  and  friendsj 
"  I  am  so  unspeakably  happy  that  I  must  talk 
ttle  while.    I  wiifli  to  say  that  I  would 


FiillcrlAii,  Robert  Slewart,  h.  Bloom- 
ington,  Ohio,  U.S.A.  November  SSiI.  1831; 
graduated  at  Miami  University,  Ohio,  and  Alle- 
cliany  Theological  Seminary:  ordained  by  Pres- 
hylcry  of  ChllYi<mthe,  1830;  sailed  the  same  year 
for  India  as  a  missionary  of  the  Presbyterian 
Botirii.  Renuilning  a  short  tiineat  Fuiteligurh 
and  Mynpurie,  he  was  soon  sent  to  Agra  ivith 
his  wife  to  commence  and  conduct  two  institu- 
tions, a  male  and  a  female  school,  for  the  East 
India  eoinmuiitty.  He  was  relieved  of  the  boys' 
school  on  the  arrival  of  Hev.  R.  E.  Williams. 
At  this  time  ho  became  pastor  of  Ihe  Presby- 
terian Churcii  at  Aera.  which  charge  he  con- 
tinued to  hold,  and  also  that  of  tlic  female 
nchool,  till  the  mutiny  in  18ST,  which  broke  up 
tlie  schoiils  and  the  misHion.  The  girls'  sclioot, 
which  he  conducieii  with  his  wife,  continued 
for  tlve  vears,  and  did  much  to  elevate  the  tone 
of  Christian  feeling  In  the  East  India  commu- 
nitv.  Tlie  cliurch  of  which  he  was  pastor  grew 
iiniler  Ills  care.  After  the  suppression  of  the 
mutiny  he  went  to  Fuitehgurh  to  look  after  the 
scattered  remains  of  the  mission  and  prosecute 
Ihe  mission  work.     Hislaliors  at  Agra  had  been 


is  regret,  but  necessarily,  mainly  in  English. 
At  Futleligurh  he  gave  himself  with  great  dili- 
gence to  the  native  language,  and  i 


a  great 

^ . ^.-.^ oon  became 

a  fluent  and  cffectlre  speaker.  He  recom- 
mem^d,  aasoonaspniciicahlc.  iheFiirnikhabad 
High  8choi)l,  and  besides  the  char^  of  that  he 
carcrl  for  the  native  church  in  the  city,  spending 
much  lime  also  preaching  in  the  bazaars.  Under 
alt  his  labors  hii'  health  at  the  end  of  three  years 


[o  you  a  little  while.  . .     .„ 

aot  e.\change  this  bed  of  pain  lor  __. 

kingdoms.    I  did  not  think  thai  I  should 


permitted  to  enter  Ihe  land  of  Beulah  here  on 
earth,  but  I  have  entered  it.  Do  not  think  that 
this  is  excitement.  I  am  as  calm  as  ever  I  was, 
but  my  peace  and  Joy  are  beyond  expression. 
Heaven  is  indeed  begun  below.  All  is  bright 
and  beautiful." 

Fulneck  (New  Fulneck),  a  station  of  the 
Moravians  in  Jamaica,  West  Indies,  20  miles 
from  Fairfield.  When  the  station  was  opened 
there  was  not  a  church  or  chejiel  within  seven 
or  eight  nules  of  the  place,  whde  the  surround- 
ing negro  population  exceeded  30,000.  The 
mission  chapel  js  under  the  charge  of  a  married 
native  missionary. 

Fung-hwa,  the  capital  of  a  county  in  Che- 
kiang,  China,  on  the  coast,  80  miles  from  Ning- 
po.  MissionstationC.  I.M,  (1886);  Imissionary 
and  wife,  3  out-stations,  5  churches,  60  commu- 


of  the        Farrecdpore  (Faridpur),  a  city  of  Bengal, 
East  India.     Population,  10,363,  Hindus.  Mos- 

Intnn      (.1,.  Afli^ai^n      i,t.,»!nr,     ^f     Jj^g   Baptlst     MJS- 


Futschukput,  a  town  of  Kwangtung. 
China,  northeast  of  Canton,  west  of  Swalow. 
Mission  station  of  the  Basle  Missionary  Society; 
1  missionary  and  wife,  8  native  helpers,  1  out- 
statlon,  141  communicants. 

Fuitehgurh,  Furrukhabad,  two 
towns,  about  three  miles  apart,  on  the  Ganges, 
733  miles  northwest  of  Calcutta,  India,  are  virtu- 
ally one  place,  and  form  au  important  station  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  (North)  in  India.  The 
population  of  the  surroimding  district,  estimatetl 
at  900,000,  consisting  chiefly  of  Hindoos,  with  a 
very  few  Mohammedans,  terribly  poverty- 
stricken  and  morally  degraded,  otters  a  rich 
Held  for  their  labors,  Urdu  and  Hindustani  are 
the  dialects  spoken.  Futtehgurh  (1838)  is  the 
residence  of  most  of  the  foreign  workers,  while 
Furrukliabad  (1844)  is  the  centre  of  the  itinerat- 
ing work,  preaching  services,  evangelistic 
schools,  and  zenana  viSi  lug.  which  is  carried  on 
by  the  mission;  3  missionaries,  1  mlasionaiT's 
wife.  1  female  missionarv,  S  native  assistants,  1 
out-station,  160  church -members.  860  i^y 
scholars,  1,403  Sabbath-school  scholars. 

Futu II a  Version. — TheFutuna,  which  be- 
longs to  the  Meianesian  languages,  is  spoken  in 
Fumna,  New  Hebrides.  In  1866  the  Rev. 
Joseph  Copeland  settled  on  the  island,  and  after 
having  reduced  the  language  to  writing  he 
translated  the  Gospel  of  Mark,  which  was  print- 


ed cyCjOOgIC 


PUTDNA  VERSION 


«i  at  STdnpj-  in  I8fi9.  Tbe  other  Gcwncls  were 
ftlso  pii^llslikl  nt  STttiiev.  Mr.  Copeliiiirt  vrns 
followed  bv  rhe  Rev.  Dr.  Willinm  Giinn,  from 
the  Free  Cfiurfh  of  Scolland.  Mho  relranslnted 
the  Book  of  Geuenis  Hntl  Ihe  Acts  of  the  Apos- 
tles, ti^mslnted  bv  Mr.  Copelnnii.  The  Acts 
were  published  nt  Sydnev  in  1887  under  Ihe 
editorship  of  Jlr.  CopehiuJ. 

Fn'ainbo,  a  lon-n  in  Central  Africn.  50 
miles  east  i.>f  the  sciiithem  extremity  of  Lnke 
Tangnuyiba,  has  a  iJue,  elevated,  healthy  site 
between  four  and  live  thousand  feet  above  ihe 


a  aALLA   VERSION 

sea.     A  mission  station  of  llie  London  ■Hissiooary 
Soeiely  (ISST);  3  missionaries  anil  wive^^,  1  pliy- 


and  theprosiM'rityof  tliuwork;  bnt  Maliommed, 

a  rt'prt'.'ieutHlive  of  tlie  well-known  Tipnii  Tib, 
espoused  the  eauKe  of  the  niiKKionaries  and 
checked  hiHtilitles.  Ft>r  many  muntlis  com- 
muniealion  was  iutcrnipted,  biit  the  imwiHTIs 
iu  Ihe  n)issioD  are  now  brighter,  and  all  eause 
for  an.viety  seems  to  have  passed  away. 


G. 


Gaboon,  a  town  in  the  Gaboon  dictnd, 
West  Coast,  Africa,  at  head  of  bay  of  same  name 
Climate  hot  and  imhealthy.  Language  J[poo 
gwe.  Religion,  fetichism  and  the  fear  of  e\il 
spirits.  People  degrade*!;  polvgamyand  slav 
erv  common.  MlsSon  station'of  the  ABC 
F."  JL  (1842),  transferred  tii  Presbyterian  Chtir<.h 
<North),  1870:  3  ortlainetl  niissionaries,  1  lady,  1 1 
native  helpers,  Q  out-stations,  4  churches,  239 
members,  3  schools,  85  students, 

Oaeliv  Version. — Tlie  Gaelic,  which  be- 
longs to  t  he  Keltic  branch  of  the  Aryan  language- 
family,  is  vernacular  to  tbe  Highlnndeis  of  Scut- 
land,  who  received  a  New  Testament  in  their 
language  in  1767.  Tbe  Iranalalion  was  made  by 
the  Rev.  James  Stuart  of  Killin,  and  piiblislied 
bv  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowl- 
edge in  1767,"  and  again  in  1796.  The  Old  Tes- 
tament, translated  by  different  translators,  was 
published  in  1801,  and  in  a  revised  form,  uni- 
form in  style,  in  1807,  at  Edinburgh,  under  tbe 
care  of  the  liev.  Alexander  Stewart  of  Dingwall. 
Olhereditions  followed.  A  revisc<l  edition  pre- 
pared by  Clerk  and  McLaughlin  was  published 
ill  1860  by  the  National  Bible  Society  of  Seot- 

For  the  members  of  tbe  Roman  Catholic 
Church  tbe  bishops  Georce  Hay  and  John 
Gedder  prepared  a  translation  which  was  pub- 
lished at  Edinburgh  1798-1797.  Another  tran.«- 
lalion  of  the  Xew  Testament,  by  Colin  C.  Grant, 
was  published  at  Aberdeen  in  1875  with  episco- 
pal approbation. 

{Specimen  verse.  John  3  :  16.) 
Oir-ls  ann  mar  eia  a  ghrtdb^cb  Dla  aa 
eaoghal,  gu'n  d'thug  e  'aon-ghln  Mblo  fein, 
ehum  as'  ge  b'e  neach  a  chreideas  ann,  nacli 
Bgriosur  e,  ach  gii'oi.bl  a'bbeatha  shlorruldh 
aige. 

GalklMa,  a  town  In  the  southwestern  por- 
tion of  Ceylon,  East  Indies.  A  station  of  the 
8.  P.  G.  The  missionaries  complain  that  their 
cooverls  are  very  slow  in  developing  an  active 
and  independent  Christian  life,  and  that  re- 
lapses are  freijuent.  Buddhism  lias  evidently 
outlived  itself,  but  it  is  still  lingering  in  the 
form  of  demon-worship  and  magic,  which  often 
show  themselves  in  cases  of  sickness  and  com- 
pel the  church  to  employ  very  strict  measures 
of  suppression.  It  baa  2  churches.  107  com- 
municants, 5  boys'  schools,  3  girls',  and  5 
mixed  schools;  total  attendance,  884. 


OrIIb  Versions.— The  Galta  belongs  to 
the  Hamilic  group  of  African  languages,  uixl  is 
vernacular  in  tlie  Galla  country,  East  Afriiak. 
1  hi  GhUu  has  three  dialects,  the  Shoa,  liiu,  and 
Bai-aretta.  Portions  of  tbe  Scriptuies  have 
been  published  in  the  hrst  two  dialed^,  and  a 
translatiou  in  Bararettu  is  In  course  of  prepara- 
tion. 

I.  8hoa-OiUla  Version. — During  his  slay  in 
Bhoa,  between  tbe  years  1889  and  1842,  the  late 
Dr.  Erapf  translated  parts  of  tbe  New  Testa- 
ment and  the  Book  of  Genesis.  In  1844  the 
Shoa  mission  was  abandoned  anil  the  work  of 
translation  suspended  for  a  while.  Of  late  It 
was  taken  up  agtdn.  and  the  Psalms  were  pub- 
lished by  tiie  Britlsli  and  Foreien  Bible  Society 
at  the  Chriscliona  press,  near  fiisle,  under  the 
editorship  of  Dr.  Krajif  in  3871.  In  1873  the 
Book  of  Genesis,  in  1875  tbe  New  Testiiment, 
and  in  1877  Ihe  Book  of  Exodus  were  published, 
all  In  Amliai'ic  characters.  As  there  arc  Gallas 
who  do  not  understand  Dr.  Krapf's  northern 
version,  the  above  Bible  Society  issued  in  1888 
a  version  of  the  Gospel  of  John,  made  by  tbe 
Rev.  T.  Wakefield,  henceforth  to  be  called  the 
southern  Galla  version. 

a.  lUu-ij'illa  Version.— la  this  dialect  a  ver- 
sion of  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  was  prepared, 
at  the  suggestion  of  Professor  Rbelnlsch  of 
Vienna,  by  Hujlu,  a  Galla  freedman  from  Ha- 
rar.  Hajlu  was  trained  by  the  Swedish  miss- 
sionarles  at  Massowah.aud  afterwartls  travelled 
with  Prof.  Itheinisch  in  Africa  as  his  servant. 


same  Society  disposed  up  to  March  31,  1889,  of 
7,077,  and  o£  the  latter  of  500  copies, 
(Specimen  Deraee.     John  3 ;  16.) 

Tj-p-T  1  h*in: !  nj, !  A<t  5  ,*»*•  • 

""Ah 


Waka  »kana  tsbalate  Uhira  alami,  TTmaift 
toliilaba  aka  keiie,  i&a  ieati  am&ne  aka  henbfintt, 
bhenan  feia  aka  tauSe  garra  duri. 
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Oalle,  orPolntdcGalle,  isatonn  nod 

porl  on  tlie  southwestern  const  of  Ceylon.  It  is 
A  stopplng-plnce  of  Ibe  Eleamers  ninumff  bet^eeu 
Suez  !iiu1  Siiiapore.  Calcutta  and  Aiistrnlin. 
A  profusion  of  trees — palms,  cocoa-nuts,  hread- 
fniit — grow  alongthe  streets  and  the  bluffs  along 
the  sliore.  and  give  a  pleasing  appearance  to  tlie 
settlement.  Population,  33.000,  of  a  variety  of 
races— Siulialese,  Eurasians.  Moors,  Hindus. 
Parsees.  Galle  was  tiikeu  possession  of  by  Eng- 
Innd   in    1T9G.    Mission  station   of  tlie  Wes- 


Ijatli-scliools.  361  Bcliolars,  8  day-scbools.  667 
scholars.  RicUinond  Hill,  the  part  of  the  town 
separate  from  the  port,  ia  tLe  pilneipal  field 
of  work.  At  Buoiia  Vista,  near  Oalle,  is  a 
station  of  tlie  S.  P.  G.;  1  missionary,  1  church, 
126  com  muni  can  Is,  1  girls'  boarding-school,  1 
girls'day-schooi,3boy? day-schools,  total  pupils 
362. 

Ga  natlRleg  a  town  iu  uorlhem  Transvaal, 
east  South  Africa,  on  a  brancli  of  tlie  Limpopo 
River,  south  of  Makhabeng.  Mission  station  of 
the  Berlin  Evangelical  Lullierau  Missionary 
ijocieiy,  founded  in  1865 ;  1  missionary,  5  native 
helpers,  67  church- members,  IS  school-childreD. 
and  11  brnnch-statioua  wilh  1,400  members. 
The  lirat  roads  iu  this  wild  mountain -region 
were  built  by  the  missionaries. 

fituidn  or  Lu-Oanda  Version.— This 

laiigiiaLTe  is  spoken  in  Uganda,  north  of  the 
Victoria  Nyauzn,  upon  tlie  eijuator,  in  East 
Africa,  and  till  recenlly  was  unknown.  It  is  iLe 
most  northern  of  the  Bantu  family  of  languages, 
and  the  region  where  it  Is  spoken  Is,  in  fact, 
north  of  the  cqualor.  A  translation  of  the 
G(»i>el  of  Matthew  was  made  by  the  Itev.  R,  P. 
Ashe,  assisied  by  the  llev.  Mr.  Alackay,  and  an 
editionof  500  copies  was publishe<i  by  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society  in  1888,  at  the  reijuest 
of  the  Ohuitrh  Missionary  Society  at  Ijjndon, 
under  the  title  "Enjiri  eya  Mukamawafe  no 
Mulukozi  wafe  Isa  }klasiya  uga  Eyawandikibwa 


Cardiner,  Captain  AlieU)  the  founder 
of  Ihe  South  American  Missionary  Soeietj-,  He 
was  bora  iu  Eng'land  in  1704,  and  manifested 
even  in  childhood  the  spirit  that  controlled  his 
later  life.  When  found  sleeping  on  the  door 
rather  than  iu  his  bed.  he  gave  as  the  reason  that 
it  was  his  inteuliou  wheu  a  man  to  travel  all 
over  the  world,  and  therefore  he  wished  to  ac- 
custom himself  to  hardship. 

Surrounded  by  Christian  Influences,  for  many 
years  he  led  a  Christian  life:  but  not  uitlil  the 
death  of  hts  wife  in  1834.  did  he  wholly  con. 
secrat«  himself  to  his  life-work:  "to  become 
the  pioneer  of  a  Christian  mission  to  the  most 
abandoned  heathen." 

He  married  a  second  time,  and  his  family 
shared  with  him  his  trials  and  discomforts  for  a 
long  lime.  Never  discouraged,  when  he  fouud 
the  door  closed  on  one  side  he  turned  another 
way.  At  one  time  be  had  joined  the  mission- 
aries to  South  Africa,  but  the  treachery  of  a 
Dutch  trader  forced  thetn  all  to  flee.  At  Inst 
he  settled  upon  South  America  as  bis  misslon- 
grouud,  and  from  tbnl  time  on  his  life  was  one 
series  of  persevering  elToit  and  heroic  endurance, 


tiiumphanl   death.     The   general 

..,  given  so  fully  in  connection  wilh 

the  history  of  the  South  American  Missionary 
Society  that  it  does  not  need  to  be  repeated  here. 
The  story  as  (old  in  full  in  a  little  pamphlet 
published  by  the  Society,  and  as  referred  to  in 
Iheir  reports,  is  one  of  the  "mii-acles  of  mis 
Eions,"aud  should  be  known  by  everyone.  The 
prayer  of  Capt.  Gardiner  found  recorded  in  the 
journals  that  were  preserved  by  a  kind  Pro- 
vidence on  those  desolate  shores,places  iis  author 
among  Ihe  band  of  heroes  who  gave  Iheir  lives 
that  other  men  might  live.  "  My  prayer  is  that 
the  LoiiJ  my  God  may  be  glorified  in  me.  what- 
ever  it  be  by  life  -     '    ■'  .... 

should  we  fall,  voi. 
forth  other  laborei 


amoug  Ihe  inhabitants  of  this  pagan  land,  who 
by  the  instrameuUdity  of  His  servants  may,  under 
the  divine  blessing  upon  their  labors,  be  traus' 
lated  from  Ihe  power  of  darkness  into  the  glo- 
rious liberty  of  the  children  of  God." 

CJarliivai,  India,  a  town  in   Ihe  KumaoD 

district.  Northwest  Provinces,  not  far  from 
Naini-Ta!  and  Pilhoragarh.  Mission  station  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  North  ;  1 
missionary,  1  single  lady,  1  other  foreign 
helper,  43  native  workers,  138  church -members, 
13  schools,  515  scholars. 

Oaro  Verfilon.- The  Garo,  belonging  to 
the  Tibeto-Burman  group  of  non-Aryan  lan- 
guages, is  spoken  In  Ihe  region  of  Assam  by 
nearly  35,000  people  on  the  GaiTow  bills.  Some 
years  ago  parts  of  the  NewTesiament  were  pub- 
lished by  the  Bible  Translation  Society.  Since 
1885  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  pub- 
lished the  Four  Gospels,  the  Epistles  to  the 
Epbesians,  Colossians,  and  Philippiaua. 

Gaiia,  one  of  Bauks  Islands,  Ihe  noi'tbem 
group  of  the  New  Hebrides,  Melanesia,  has  a. 
congregation  of  50  members,  formed  by  the 
Mclaiiesian  Mission. 

Gauliati,  the  largest  town  in  Assam,  i» 
on  the  Brahmaputra  River.  Climate  unhealthy. 
Population,  11.695,  Hindus,  Moslems,  and 
Christians.  Mission  station  of  the  American. 
Baptist  Missionary  Union  ;  1  missionary  and 
wife,  1  other  lady,  11  native  helpers,  9  out- 
stations,  II  churches,  451  members,  5  Sunday* 
schools,  306  scholars.  11  schools,  470  pupils. 

Oauscc,  1.  a  station  of  the  Moravian  Breth- 
ren in  British  Guiana,  South  America,  with 
610  church -members  In  charge  of  native 
pastois.  3.  A  station  of  the  Moravians  in 
Surinam,  South  America,  situated  in  the  Bush- 
country,  a  long  distance  from  Paramaribo. 
on  Ihe  river  Surinam.  It  is  located  near  a 
former  station  called  Banrbey,  which  bad  tn 
be  abandoned.  Gausee  has  been  served  chiefly 
by  the  convened  chief  John  Arabi,  with  occa- 
sional visits  from  the  missionaries.  Two  other 
stations  are  connected  with  Gausee,  one  lower 
down  the  river,  called  KofEvcamp,  the  other 
farther  in  the  interior,  Goejaba.  At  these  ad- 
vanced posts  Ihe  missionaries  have  to  face 
Idolatry  and  superstition  more  directly  than 
wilhin  the  borders  of  the  colony.  But  it  Is  a 
matter  of  rejoicing  that  the  heathen  have  be- 
come conscious  of  their  unfortunate  condition, 
and  long  to  be  deliveied  from  it. 
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OAZA  3^ 

Ciaza,  a  city  of  Palestine.  Imilt  partly  on  a 
sti-et)  liiti,  pnnly  ou  Iliv  piiiiii  lielon-,  mi  tlic 
niaii  leiidiug  to' Egypt.  I>eiw-eeu  tiie  Meiliter- 
TAueaa  anil  xhe  ile^rt.  uboiit  tliret  miles  from 
tlie  sea.  It  is  an  entreijflt  for  the  t'nravan  IrulHc 
between  Egjiit  niid  SrriH,  and  Iiiim  a  piipiilntioti 
of  15.000,  mainly  Arnbs^.  niiil  Ankliio  is  spoken. 
tjniier  Tiirliish  riilt;  rlie  (n-ople  are  vlrmailv 
slavC3.  3[eiHeal  mission  station  of  tlie  C.  M.  S. 
(18TS):  1  medical  miwlonarv  and  wife,  21  com- 
municants, 3  scliools,  ITtf  scholars,  and  500 
patienO. 

Geddle,  Jolin,  b.  Banff,  Scotland.  1815; 
t)rouo:lit  up  anil  educated  In  Nova  Scotia, 
'nliiilier  his  parents  inimigmted  in  liis  infancy. 
They  were  earnest  Clirisliaus,  strongly  imbued 
iritb  a  missionary  spirit,  and  at  liis  liirth  dedi- 
cated liim  to  be  n  missionary.  MlHsiunnrr  books 
and  periodicals  in  his  father's  house.  letting  of 
thetriumi>hsof  tlie  gi>spel  in  Tahiti  and  the  South 
Sea  Islands.  Ihe  son  read  Willi  avidity.  He  re- 
ceived his  academical  and  theiloirieal' education 
at  Dnlhou«ie  College  Then  lN.in^  tlieu  no  or- 
ganization in  Nova  Scotin  to  >«ud  liim  lo  a 
mission  field  he  was  ordametl  m  1888.  and 
settled  as  pastor  of  the  cliuichesnf  Cavendish 
and  New  London  in  Prince  Edward  Island. 
Soon  after  his  ordination  he  urote  a  aeries  of 
letters  on  fi)rei.ni  mission*  addressed  to  the 
ministers  and  memlier-i  of  the  Presbrlerinn 
Ciiurch  of  Nova  Scotia,  which  were  published 
In  the  provincial  papers,  and  resulted  in  the  com- 
meneemenl  of  a  foreign  mission  by  (he  Svn'Hi. 
Tlie  field  selected  was  ibe  South  Seas,  ami  J[r. 
Ge<idie  offering  bis  services,  wns  accepted  as 
their  tirst  missloiinry.  He  bad  lieen  settled 
seven  years,  and  had'awifeand  thi'ee  children. 
To  prepHre  himself  more  fully  for  lli,^  work,  be 
took  lessons  in  printing,  niid  obtaine<l  some  in- 
stnictiou  in  medicine.  He  left  Nova  Scotia  tor 
the  South  Seas  in  1840  via  Cape  Horn,  stopping 
at  the  Sandwich  Islands  and  remaining  two 
months  for  a  vessel  to  Samoa.  There  he  remained 
eight  months  waiting  for  the  "John  Wil- 
liams "  from  England.  At  Honolulu  and  Samoa 
he  obtained  mucii  valuable  knowledge  from  see- 
ing the  workinji  of  the  London  and  American 
Societiea'  niisslons.  He  was  advised  by  the 
missionaries  of  Samoa  lo  occupy  Aneityum.  one 
of  the  New  Hebrides,  and  Rev.  Mr.  Powell,  one 
of  the  most  experienced  of  their  numlwr.  was 
appointeii  to  accompany  him.  to  assist  in  eslab- 
lishina;  the  mission.  Mr.  and  5Irs.  Geildie  liad 
a  hariland  trying  e.iperience  in  dealing  with  a 
low  and  savage  people.  Hurricanes,  diseases, 
and  deaths  were  traced  to  the  mis."ionary.  The 
natives  stole  IheEr  property,  threatened  to  bum 
their  bouses,  and  take  their  lives.  Jlr.  Oeddie 
had,  however,  great  aptitude  for  so  treating  the 
heathen  as  to  gain  their  confldence,  and  in  bis 
efforts  to  dissuade  them  from  ilie  cruel  cu.itom 
of  strangling  widows,  his  success  was  marvel- 
lous, Uradually  several  attended  bis  instruc- 
tions, and  in  two  years  forty-flve  assembled  on 
the  i^bbatb  to  listen  to  his  words  and  lo  worship 
God.  Mr.  Geddie  had  great  readiness  in  ac- 
quiring the  native  language,  and  a  remarkably 
retentive  memory.  He  made  early  and  exten- 
sive use  of  the  press.  He  was  an  excellent 
translator  of  the  Scriptures.  He  had  great  in- 
ventive power;  was  fertile  in  expedients:  could 
turn  himself  with  facility,  whether  to  building 
a  church,  translating  a  Gospel,  printing  a 
primer,    administering     medicine,    teaching   a 
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cruel  teinper.  and  much  feared  by  ihe  jieople, 
bad  his  mind  ojiened  to  the  trutli,'  He  Miowed 
erent  eagerness  in  imi^rt  to  others  the  truth  be 
bad  himself  discovered,  Anolhcr  chief  of  groat 
anlboi'iiy  in  the  district,  and  who  jojueir  the 
wor,sliipjiers.  was  Nohoat.  Tit  prove  his  sincer- 
ity, which  many  doubtwi,  he  nil  off  his  long 
hair.  nlMindoneil  pidygamy,  ami,  though  sixty 
years  oi<i.  attended  tile  school  everv  morning 
iinil  the  worship  on  the  Sabbatii.  Olficial  per- 
s<ms  among  the  heathen,  whose  craft  was  in 
danger,  and  oilier  parties,  not  native,  n-hose  pro- 
ceedings were  Interfered  wilb  by  tlie  new 
teachers,  greatly  enraged,  comlitued  In  re- 
peated atlemi'<ts'  to  rid  theniKelves  of  Ihe  mis- 
sionary. In  iSIjI  iiis  bouse,  in  which  himself 
and  family  were  sleeping,  was  set  on  tire  at 
midnight, '  The  excilemeiil  among  the  friendly 
natives  over  this  dastardly  act,  though  held  in 
check  by  the  missionary,  convinced  the  perpe- 
Initors  that  such  opposition  could  lie  continued 
only  at  tlieir  [wril.  Subseiiiieutly,  when  the 
heathen  district  of  Anau-un-sc  planned  to  at- 
tack the  people  of  a  Christian  village,  the 
Chiistlans  from  all  partsof  the  island  assembled 
to  reason  with  the  hostile  people,  anil  to  per- 
suade them  to  aliaiidon  their  oj)]>os!lion  and 
live  in  peace.  These  events  rallied  and 
Birengthened  the  friemls  of  Mr.  Geddie,  and 
from~that  ibiv  Ibe  Christian  cause  triumphed, 
III  18.">3  the  first  converts,  18  in  number,  were 
baplized,  a  Christian  church  formed  on  Aiicit- 
yiim.  and  the  Lonl's  SiipiH'r  observtii,  lu 
i8r>l  the  whole  liopulatlon  had  aliandoncd  lii'ntli- 
eni,-m.  The  last  case  of  strangling  a  widi.w 
occurred  in  1857,  liiit  it  was  pnaiiiitlv  punished 
by  Ihe  chiefs.  Woman  was  n-stoml  in  .s<niie 
degree  to  bi-r  place,  Mr.  Iiiglis.  soon  after  hi>' 
settlement  in  Xff'yl.  visited  Sir,  Geddie,  with  lata, 
tlie  principal  chief  on  his  side  of  the  island.  He 
had  Wn  a  great  warrior  and  cannibal.  When  he 
entered  llie  church  he  saw  the  chief  Ninitievan, 
whom  lie  had  met  on  the  tield  of  liattle,  atirl  as 
they  came  nut  of  tlie  church  Ihey  put  Ibeir 
arms  around  eacii  other.  At  Mr,  Oeii die's  in- 
stance and  Willi  his  aid  a  churcii  capable  of 
holding  WO  persons  was  buHt.  the  natives  cnr- 
ryiug  the  trunks  of  trees  GO  feel  long  for  miles 
to  aid  in  its  eonsiniclion.  Mr,  Geildie  trans- 
lated ami  printed  the  Gospels  of  Matthew  and 
Jolin.  and  moat  of  the  Epistles  of  Paul, 

His  health  being  im]inlred,  he  visited  Nova 
Scotia  ill  1864.  after  18  vi'ars'  abseni.'e.  He 
took  whb  him  the  Book  of  psalms,  which  he  had 
tianslaled.  and  had  it  published  at  Halifax, 
He  was  received  at  home  with  great  enthusiasm. 
A  hanilsome  sum  was  placwl  in  the  hands  of 
Sirs.  Geddie  as  an  expression  of  the  i>eopIe's 
Bpprecialion  of  tlie  services  and  sacriticrs  of 
herself  and  her  husband  for  the  sake  of  Christ. 
The  Queen's  University  at  Kingston  c<)nferre<l 
on  him  the  degree  of  D.I).,  the  "first  given  lo  a 
missionary  in  the  South  Seas  except  to  Bishop 
Patteson,  and  tlie  Synod  honored  bim  with 
the  appointment  of  JlrMlerator,  wliicii  he  de- 
clined. He  ri-tiirned  lo  the  island  in  1866,  ami 
tli()Ugli  less  vigorous  than  befiuc,  there  was  no 
marked  debility  until  .Inly,  1871,  when  he  had 
a  severe  attack  of  inHnenwi,  from  which  he 
never  fully  recovered,     lu  that  year  he  went 
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to  Melbourne  to  carry  part  of  tlie  Old  Tes- 
t:inie"(  through  tlie  press  and  wna  seized  with 
piinilysls,  but  recovered  sulticieuily  to  be  re- 
moved to  Oeeloiig  iu  Victoria,  where  be  had 
Icfi  bis  wife  and  cbildreu.  Prom  a  second 
stroke  be  died.  December  15th  18T3.  He  wna 
Imiied  in  the  cemetery  at  Geelong,  -where  a 
niouiimuiit  lius  been  erected  to  bis  memory. 
A  wooden  talilel,  prepared  in  Sydney  by  a  few 
friends,  bus  been  placed  behind  the  pulpit  iu 
bis  eburch  al  AnelKatibat.  A  miniiie  was 
passed  by  tbe  New  Hebrides  Mission  Synod  itj 
1873,  recording  tlieirestimjile  of  the  father  of  llie 
missioti,  in  which  they  say:  "  Dr.  Geildie  was 
possessed  of  many  excel letices  especially 
qualifying  him  for  tbe  early  years  of  a  beathen 
_:..:_■_.  gu^jj  ^.g^  y^lg  energy  and  zeal,  his  in- 


lakings.  bis  willingucas  io  endure  hardship  for 
the  sake  of  the  gospel,  bis  faith  in  God.  his 
ba)>it  of  looking  at  the  bright  side  of  his  work, 
and  hissiroug.ftll-prevailiug missionary  spirit." 


Bapllsl  Missionary  Society  in  1T92  awakened 
much  interest  in  missions.  Among  tlie  Gen- 
eral Baptists  thtsiuterest  was  iuci'eased  by  ibc 
appeals  of  tbe  Rev.  J.  G.  Pike,  of  their  own 
denomination,  and  iu  I8I6  the  General  Biip- 
tist  Missionary  Society  was  organized.  The 
field  chosen  for  its  first  efforts  was  Orissa, 
India,  "IheHolyLandof IbeHindoos."  Intbis 
province  is  the  sacred  city  Piiri,  where  the 
national  god  Jagganath  is  worshipped.  Much 
bas  been  doneliy  the  Society  to  mitigate  the 
cruet  and  obscene  vites  of  tbe  worsliip  offered 
lo  tills  god.  A  Ohristinu  community  of  8,000 
has  been  created.  In  tbe  district  of  Cuttack 
there  are  a  mission  college  (established  1846), 
mission  press (estiiblisbed  1888),  orphanages,  etc. 
The  number  of  principal  stations  is  7,  sub' 
stations  10.  Freacbtng  lours,  Bible  work, 
zenaua  visiting,  etc.,  are  carried  on. 

Tlie  Society  also  carries  on  evangelistic 
work  in  Rome.  Italy,  where  it  has  two  stations, 
Suuday-scbools.  etc.     Annual   income,    about 


8.000. 
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vnal.  Africa,  is  on  a  branch  of  tbe  Limpopo 
River.  Mission  station  of  tbe  Berlin  Evangeli- 
cal Lutheran  Society  (1677);  1  missionary,  5 
native  helpers,  6  oiit-statlous,  26  cburch-mein- 
bers.  3  schools,  15  scholars.  Some  work  is  also 
done  by  the  Utrecbt  Missionary  Society. 

Oe«rgCtOWH,  a  city  iu  British  Guiana, 
Souib  America.  Populaiiou,  40,000.  A  sta- 
tion of  the  Wealeyan  Missionary  Society(1815), 
and  now  the  centre  of  the  Wesieyan  mission  in 
this  region,  wldch  belongs  to  tbe  West  Indian 
Conference.  In  1884  it  bad  4,536  church- 
members  and  340  ciiiecbumeiis. 

GcorylHii  Version,— Georgian  .wbichbe- 
longs  to  the  Caucasus  group  of  languages.  Is 
spoken  in  Georgia.  Central  aud  Western  Cuu- 
casus.  In  tlie  course  of  time,  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  many  Armenian,  Greek,  Turkish,  aud 
other  foreign  words  into  tbe  Georgian,  a  dia- 
lect devcln|>ed  itself  in  contradistinction  to  tbe 
old  Georgian,  caeli  with  a  distinct  alphabet, 
Tbe  alphabet  in  wliich  the  old  Georgian  is 
written  is  called  Khiitsuri,  i.e.,  tbe  sacred,  aud 
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consists  of  llie  letters  invented  by  Miesrob,  and 
the  alphabet  of  tbe  modern  Georgian  is  called 
Mkedruli,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  in- 
vented by  tbe  Georgians  themselves  iu  the  14th 
century.  Tbe  former  is  the  ecclesiastical  or 
literary,  tbe  modern  is  the  civil  or  common. 

According  to  a  tradition  of  the  Georgian 
Church,  the  Scriptures  were  translated  into 
tliis  language  in  tJie  8tli  centu^  by  Eupbe- 
mius,  the  founder  and  patron  of  the  Iberian 
monastery  on  Mount  Athos.  It  is  stated,  how- 
ever, by  other  autborities,  that  In  the  6th 
century  the  Georgians  sent  young  men  of  tal- 
eut  into  Greece  to  study  tbe  Greek  language, 
and  that  on  their  return  they  furnished  their 
coiintrj'men  with  a  translation  of  the  Scriptures 
and  of  the  liturgical  books  of  tbe  Greek  Church. 
The  translation  of  the  Old  Testament  is  made 
from  the  Septuagint,  and  of  the  New  from 
Greek  manuscripts  of  the  Coustantinopolitan 
family,  and  Is  composed  in  the  ecclesiasiical  or 
ancient  dialect.  Tbe  translators  are  unknown. 
The  Imnslation  has  been  executed  without 
any  critical  oversight,  and  was  almost  un- 
known In  Europe.  In  the  18lh  centuiy  the 
Georgian  Prince  Wakviset  revised  it  accord- 
ing to  tlie  Slavonic  translation,  and  an  edition 
was  printed  at  Moscow  in  1743.  From  this 
edition  the  New  Testament  was  reprinted 
by  the  Moscow  Bible  Society  iu  1818,  un- 
der tbe  superiulcndence  of  tbe  Georgian 
metropolitan  Ion,  and  of  Archbishop  Pafnut, 
both  resident  in  the  Ei-emlin  of  Moscow,  The 
types  from  which  it  was  printed  were  east  from 
the  very  matrices  which  bad  been  used  for  the 
former  edition,  and  which  had  been  providen- 
tially preserved  during  the  conflagration  of  the 
city  at  the  time  of  Napoleon's  invasion. 

In  1818  tbe  New  Tcslameut  in  the  Mkedruli, 
or  civil  or  common  character,  was  printed  at 
St.  Petersburg,  because  more  generally  intelli- 

flble  to  tbe  laity:  and  in  1878  the  British  and 
oreign  Bible  Society  issued  from  tbe  press 
at  Tiflis  tbe  Psalms  in  the  same  dialed,  with  a 
few  alterations  in  the  headings, 

{Bpeeimtn  verie.    John  3:16). 
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Ocrman  Ver§loii.— The  German  belongs 
to  the  Teutonic  brnncli  of  tbe  Aryan  family, 
and  is  spoken  throughout  Germany,  Austria, 
and  wherever  Germans  live.  At  the  head  of 
German.literature  stands  the  Gothic  version  of 
tbe  Bible,  made  by  Ulphilas  or  Vulflla,  the  cele- 
brated bishop  of  tbe  Moeso  (Joths.  It  Is  writ- 
ten in  an  alphabet  he  constructed  for  this  pur- 
pose out  of  Greek,  Latin,  and  Runic  charac- 
tera.  Because  of  tbe  warlike  spirit  of  the 
Golhs,  he  did  not  translate  tbe  four  books  of 
the  Kings.  Much  of  tbe  New  Testament  but 
very  little  of  the  Old  Testament  has  come  down 
to  us.    The  version  is  from  the  Greek  text,  and 
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has  therefore  critical  weight.  Since  XJlphiliis 
attended  the  synml  ai  Conalaulinople  io  3&),  his 
fersion  belongs  lo  the  second  hiilf  of  the  foiirih 
ccnluiy.  The  four  Gospels  were  tirsl  edited  by 
Junius  and  Marshall  (Dort,  1665).  uml  the 
Pauliue  epistles  iii  part  by  Castiji;1ione  iMiliiii, 
18IS,  1839.  and  ISUj.  The  best  i-diiious  of  all 
the  fiikf;iueDts,  uiUi  glossaries  and  iutroiluc- 
tlODS,  ace  by  Uabeleutz  uud  Lotbe  (Leipsic. 
1886-16).  bv  Gausenigh  (PasHau.  1H48;  4lh 
ed.  18561.  atid  by  Massmauu  (Siuttgarl,  1855 
-57).  Since  UppsirOm  compared  the  inuD- 
uscripl  anew,  new  editions  were  published  by 
F,  L.  Stranim,  7th  ed.,  revised  by  31.  Heyuo 
(Paderboro.  1878),  and  by  £.  Berahurdt  (Ua)le, 
1875).  The  Gospel  of  Mark  has  recently  been 
edited  by  R.  MQIler  and  H.  Hoppe  (Bfiliu, 

leei). 

Maoy  centuries  elapsed  afltr  the  Gothic  ver- 
sioQ  of  Ulphilas  before  the  Bible  was  trauslated 
into  Gertnau.  In  the  8tli  century  the 
church  begaQ  to  put  the  German  to  use.  In 
the  manuscripts  of  that  thne  (here  are  many 
glosses  in  German;  and  German  imuslatious  of 
single  books  of  the  Bible  were  attempted.  Of 
the  latter,  (here  are  preserved  fragments  of 
Matthew  (8th  century,  ed.  Massniaun,  18411, 
a  translation  of  (he  harmony  of  the  Gospels  by 
Ammonius  Alexaudrinus  (Uth  century;  eil. 
Schmeller,  Vienna.  1841),  and  a  version  of  tho 
Psalms  iu  Low-Gerniau  (Dib  century,  ed. 
Hagen,  Breslavi.  1816).  A  translation  of  the 
Paalms  with  conimentary,  by  Notker  Lahco 
(died  1033;  ed.  Heiozel  and  Scherer,  Strasburg, 
1876).  and  of  the  Song  of  Songs  by  WiHeraui, 
abbot  at  Ebersberg,  Bavaria  (ed.  HoSmann, 
Breslau,  1837),  have  also  come  down  to  us.  In 
the  centuries  Immediately  following,  the  inter- 
est in  the  vernacular  (ransladon  decreased,  and 
the  reading  of  the  vernacular  Scriptures  was 
forbidden  by  the  ecclesiastical  authorities. 

The  e.xact  dale  of  the  translation  of  the 
whole  German  Bible  cannot  be  ascertained,  but 
it  Is  certain  that  one  was  in  existence  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  15th  century,  and  down  to 
the  year  1518  fourteen  dlSereut  editions  of  the 
German  Bible  liad  already  been  published, 
but  the  great  masses  knew  little  or  nothing  of 
the  Word  of  God,  In  the  persou  of  LuUier  ap- 
peared the  German  translator  of  the  Bible. 
Although  the  New  Testament  was  published  aa 
early  as  the  year  1533,  yet  this  version  still  con- 
linues  to  be  the  standard,  not  only  of  the  Ger- 
man Scriptures,  but  of  the  German  language. 
Between  1533-33  the  Old  Testament  was  pub- 
lished. In  subsequent  editions  Luther  made 
many  improvements,  and  he  lived  to  see  tea 
original  editionsof  Lis  Bible,  With  the  edition 
of  1.544-45  Luther's  work  of  emending  came 
to  an  end.  Immediately  on  the  publication  of 
Luther's  version  other  translations  were  under- 
taken on  ila  basis  by  friends  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, hut  like  King  .fames'  Bible.  Luther's  re- 
tained its  hold  upon  the  people,  and  became 
tM  Bible  of  the  German  Church. 

{Bpedrma.  verse.    John  3  :  16.) 
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mittec.   Headquarters,  Mount   Morris,  111,,  TJ. 
S,  A, 

The  fo re igu -mission  work  of  the  German 
liaplist  Brethren  was  cuiumeuced  iu  Denmark 
in  18T5.  an<l  in  Sweden  In  1885.  Five  mission- 
iirii's  are  now  at  work  in  the  two  lields.  The 
report  for  1889  shows  831  meetings  held,  and 
8  baptisms. 

In  1887  the  committee  was  authorized  to 
ailopt  plans  to  secure  an  endcuviufui  fuud  for 
the  missionary 
have  already  b 

German  Evaiigielloal  Synod  or 
Xorlli  .4meriOH.  Secruiary,  Hev.  John 
Huber,  Attica,  N,  Y„  U.  S,  A,  Tlie  Cliurth 
c<msistsof  674uiinisters  and  886  congregations, 
many  of  the  latter  being  very  small  and  unable 
lo  support  themselves  entirely,  and  nearly  all 
gathered  and  established  during  the  hist  twenty- 
hve  years.  The  Synod  did  not  possess  its  own 
mission  until  1884,  although  many  of  the  ims- 
tors,  having  proceeded  from  the  mtssion- houses 
of  Basle,  iSirmen,  and  Berlin,  were  naturally 
interested  in  the  work.and  many  congre^liona 
contributed.  The  contributions  were  directed 
to  the  European  societies,  and  several  attempts 
of  the  friends  of  missions  to  originate  a  syundal 
work  among  the  hcalheu  failed.  This  ami  wa» 
not  lost  sigbi  of.  however,  and  the  most  de- 
voted of  these  friends  issued  a  montblj  periodi- 
cal, •■The  Missionary,"  not  only  to  furtner  the 
cause  at  large,  but  with  the  avowed  intention  of 
agitating  a  synodal  mission.  Others,  who  from 
their  early  education  were  more  connected 
with  Basle  and  Barmen,  began  an  opposition 
paper,  which  advocated  tlie  support  of  those 
societies,  under  the  title  of  "  Evangelical 
Friend  of  Mi-isions."  Without  giving  rise  lo 
any  just  complaint  as  though  the  demands  of 
cliarity  were  ever  trespassed  upon,  It  was  felt 
to  be  a  strange  discrepancy  among  the  mem- 
bers that  such  oppositional  views  should  Ih.-  ad- 
vocated in  the  Synod  on  a  subject  the  Biblical 
necessity  of  which  all  weroagreed  upon.  Hence 
a  committee  of  nine  was  apiwinted  to  report  on 
the  advisability  of  the  Synod's  undertaking  an 
independent  work  in  some  foreign  Held,  the 
report  to  be  delivered  before  a  general  meeting 
of  the  Synod  in  St.  Louis,  October,1883. 

Of  the  nine  but  few  intended  lo  aid  a  favor- 
able report  on  their  arrival  ;  but  the  providence 
of  God  opened  doors  during  the  week  of  con- 
ference of  which  nobody  had  had  any  preseuli- 
ment.  and  by  which  tiie  way  lo  be  chos<'n  was 
laid  open. 

For  some  years  previous  a  mission  society 
had  been  organizecl  in  New  York  City,  com- 
prising Christians  of  various  German  denomi- 
nations and  the  Dutch  Reformed  Cliurcli.  Its 
otllcial  name  was  German  Evangelical  Mis- 
sionary Society  of  tlie  United  States.  This 
Society  sent  Rev.  Oscar  Lohr,  in  1867,  to  India, 
with  instructions  (o  choose  a  field  according  lo 
(kid's  leading  ;  and  through  a  small  party  of 
Satwanii  in  Bombay  lie  was  induced  to  begin 
work  among  these  peojule,  the  first  station  being 
established  in  Bisrampore.  near  Ridpore.  The 
work  proved  successful.  Inasmuch  as  a  small 
congregation  was  gathered  and  formed  Into 
a  colony  on  a  tract  comprising  1926  acres 
of  land,  the  properly  of  the  mission  ;  and  by 
1883  two  out-siatlons.  one  in  Raipore.  the  other 
in  GaneBhpore,  had  been  begun, when  the  liome 
Society  saw  more  and  mure  plainly  that  it  was 
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uiiiible  to  raise  the  funds  so  necessary  ia  the 
■cxittiiision  of  the  work.  Through  Rev.  Julius 
Gej't'r  of  New  York  City,  a  proposal  was  lliere- 
for  brouglit  before  ILe  General  Coufereuce  o( 
lliu  Ueriuuu  Evanselical  tjynoil  of  North 
Americu  iu  St.  Loiifi  to  take  entire  charge  of 
llio  promising  work  of  the  Society.  Tbe  offer 
WHS  accepted,  since  every  delegate  at  the  cou. 
fereuce  saw  iu  it  u  higher  direction,  au  J  in  1884 
the  Syuod  tuuk  complete  coDtrol  of  the  work, 
the  formal  act  of  traiiauilssion  takine  place  iu 
the  church  of  Hev.  ISchlegel,  New  York.  At 
that  date  two  ordaiucd  missionaries  were  in 
the  field — Messrs.  Lohr  and  StoU  ;  one.  Rev. 
Tanner,  who  since  then  wae  sent  out,  bad  (o  be 
willidrawu  after  a  nearly  two  years'  struggle 
■with  the  climate. 

Suite  a.  revival  has  taken  place  iu  Bisrampore 
vicinity,  the  increase  iu  members  in  that 
station  amountiug  to  391,  children  iucluded.  In 
Rai[)ore  extensive  grouuds  with  buildings  have 
been  purchnaed,  and  a  boardius-school  cou  talus 
a  number  of  orphans,  besides  about  100  day- 
acholars.  Here  the  work  is  conducted  almost 
solely  among  the  Hindoo  population. 

The  official  represeuiallve  of  the  Society  in 
America  is  Rev.  Jolm  Ruber,  Attica.  N.  Y. 
Mr.  Wm.  BelireD<lt  of  Cleveland  edits  the 
"Friend  of  Missions" — sent  to  14,500  sub- 
scribers. The  two  former  periodicals  have  been 
united  in  this  one.  The  coutrl buttons  show  a 
steady  Increase.  Although  no  inconsiderable 
sums  are  still  directed  to  European  societies, 
the  mission  board  of  the  German  Evangelical 
Synod  last  year  received  $8,109.90  ia  direct 
contributions,  and  $900  as  the  net  gain  of  its 
missionary  publications.  $8,881.41  were  ex- 
pended in  the  year  ending  March,  1890. 

Gliazlpur,  a  city  in  the  district  of  Benares, 
Northwest  Provinces.  India,  on  (he  Ganges 
River.  Population.  8»,000.  A  slalion  of  the 
Gossuer  Missionary  Society,  with  670  members. 

Oil  eg. —Albanian  written  in  Greek  char- 
acters.   (See  Albanian.) 

Gibraltar,  a  crown  colony  of  Great  Britain, 
situated  on  a  rocky  peninsular  headland  pro- 

f'ecting  into  the  Mediterranean  from  the  Prov- 
uceof  Andalusia,  Spain.  It  is  an  impregnable 
fortress,  and  commands  the  entrance  to  the 
Mediterranean.  Its  area  is  only  ly'^  stjiiare 
miles.  The  population,  exclusive  of  the  Eng- 
lish garrison,  is  19.000,  of  whom  the  majority 
are  descendants  of  Genoese  settlers.  Roman 
Catholicism  Is  theprevaiiing religion,  and  there 
are  three  churches.  The  Wesleyan  Methodisls 
work  at  Gibraltar  among  the  men  of  tbe  gar 


.  .  .  le  resident  missionary.  The  Free  Church 
of  Scotland  has  a  congregation,  with  a  pastor 
and  50  communiamts. 

Gilbert  Inlands  (Eusaie),  a  cluster  of 
coral  islands  In  Micronesia,  on  both  sides 
of  the  equator.  Population  estimated  at  60,000. 
The  climate  is  equable,  and  though  warm 
is  not  oppressive.  The  inhabitants  resemble 
the  Malays.  The  people  are  divided  into 
three  classes — chiefs,  landholders,  and  slaves. 
There  is  no  general  authority  recognized 
throughout  the  group,  but  there  are  several 
kings,  and  in  some   places  the   government 
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is  administered  by  public  assemblies.  The 
islanders  are  fond  of  war  and  prone  to  suicide  ; 
but  they  are  kind  to  their  childi'en,  hospitable, 
generous,  and  more  considerate  of  women  than 
b  usual  among  savages.  They  are  said  to  eat 
human  flesU  occasionally  but  are  not  habitual 
cannibals.  Their  clothing  is  made  of  the  leaves 
of  the  pandanus  ;  their  houses  and  canoes, 
though  constructed  of  rude  materials,  ure  su- 
perior iu  size,  strength,  and  elegance  to  any 
others  In  the  Pacific. 

Mission  station  of  tbe  A  B  C  1  M  (l-^Sii 
in  connection  with  the  Hawauan  £^angelIUll 
Association;  2  missionaries  and  wives  1 
female  missionary,  IS  churches  5  Hawaiian 
missionaries,  1  native  pastor  10  assistants 
Out-station  of  the  London  Missionary  (society 
In  the  Samoan  Islands. 

Gilbert  Islands  Version Tbe  Gilbert 

Islands  language  belongs  to  Ihe  Micronesian 
languages,  and  is  used  in  the  t-ilbert  Islands 
where  missionary  operations  were  commenced 
in  1857.  The  first  part  of  the  Scnplures  trans- 
lated into  this  language,  were  eleven  chapters 
of  Matthew,  made  by  tbe  Rev  H  Bingham 
aud  published   in   1800  at  Honolulu       In  1864 


in  a  second  edition  at  New  loik  in  1806  In 
1878  the  entire  New  Testament  was  completed 
and  in  1877  a  revised  edition  v>as  issued  at 
Honolulu — a  priceless  gift  to  10  000  people  A 
third  edition  was  printed  in  New  Y  ork  in  1880 
aud  three  more  wereissued  In  1883  Mi  Bmg 
ham  commenced  the  translation  of  the  Old 
Testament,  of  which  some  books  have  already 
been  printed.  Of  the  New  Testament  about 
9,000  copies  were  purchased  by  the  Gilbert 
Islanders. 

(Specimen  terse.     John  3  :  10.) 

Ba  e  bati  tartiran  fe  aomata  ItouQ  te  Atuft, 
ina  naia  are  e  ana  Natina  ae  te  rikitemana,  ba 
e  aona  a  aki  mate  uta  ogimakina,  m&  e  aft 
Oialu  a  aki  toU. 

Gill,  William,  b.  January  14th,  1813,  at 
Totness,  England  ;  sailed  April  Uth,  1838.  as  a 
missionary  of  the  London  Mission  Society,  for 
Rarotonga;  stationed  at  Arorangi  in  that  island. 
In  184S,  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Buzacott  fiom 
Barotonga,  he  took  charge  also  of  his  station 
and  of  the  institution  at  Avariia.  Between 
1843-46  be  visited  tbe  other  islands  of  the 
Hervey  group,  spending  six  months  in  Man  gain 
and  the  New  Hebrides,  New  Caledonia,  and  the 
Loyalty  Islands,  returning  by  way  of  &amoa  to 
Rarotonga.  In  addition  to  his  evangelistic  and 
pastoral  work  he  revised  the  Rarotonga  version 
of  the  Scriptures,  and  wrote  several  books  in 
that  language.  His  wife  devoted  herself  to  the 
elevation  of  tlic  unlive  women.  In  1853  he 
went  to  England  and  did  not  return  to  the  mis- 
sion field.  Before  his  connection  with  the 
Society  ceased  he  printed  the  second  edition  of 
the  R;irotongan  Bible,  besides  other  books  in 
that  language.  In  October,  1856,  he  was 
set^ed  ns  pastor  at  Woolwich,  and  died  at 
Blackheath  in  1878. 

Gitano  Version.— The  Gitano  belongs 
to  the  isolated  languages  of  Europe,  and  is  used 
by  the  Spanish  gypsies.  The  GJospel  of  Luke 
was  translated  intj)  this  dialect  by  Mr.  George 
Burrow,  and  published  at  Madrid  in  1838  by 
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Ihe  British  and  Furdgo  Bible  Siwiety.  In  coo- 
seqiieoce  of  ii  fi-esli  "ilt-mauU  for  ilii'  book,  Ilie 
sarae  Sot-iely  iiiviti'd  Ihv  tniDsliiloi-  to  rcvisi;  it 
iKifore  printing  it  ntresii,  Tlit  new  edition  wiis 
publlalied  iu  1870. 


l/^ieeim 


Luke  15 :  1&) 


Mangne:  ardlff&Iare,  y  chalarfl  al  Baluaeb,  y  le 
peaare :  -Bata,  be  qutirdi  crejete  contra  o  T&rpe 
y  aaglal  da  tucae. 

ne  for  the  ancient 
atq.v.) 

deasoil,  AllMtu,  b.  Manchester,  Conn., 
l",  S.  A.,  May  2d,  179T.  In  1823  Ue  became  an 
nsaisiaui  missionary  of  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M. .  aud 
in  Jauuary,  1823.  started  for  ibe  rhoiiiiw  cotin- 
try.  He  travelled  the  long  joiiruey  on  horse- 
back. After  eight  years  of  service  among  the 
Indians,  the  health  of  his  family  obliged  hiiu 
iu  1631  to  return  north.  While  among  the 
Cboctan's,  50  miles  from  any  other  mission  sta- 
tion, he  "  built  a  bouse,  chapel,  aud  school,  all 
in  one,  for  fa.30,  and  in  that  house  he  enter- 
taiiied  al  the  same  time  Messrs.  Evarts.  Bying- 
ton,  Kingsbury,  aud  Worcester."  \Jpoa  the 
solicitation  of  }kI1ss  Sarah  L.  Huntington, 
afterwards  tbe  wife  of  Rev.  Ell  Smilb  of 
tbe  Syrian  Mission,  he  came  into  connection 
with  the  Mohegans  neiir  Norwich,  Cuud.. 
where  a  church  was  formed,  to  wbicb  be,  hav- 
ing been  ordained,  ministered  till  1845.  For  a 
time  he  acted  as  District  Secretary  of  the  Board 
in  Vermont  an<]  New  Hampshire.  In  llie  fail 
aud  winter  of  1845-6  be  revisited  the  Choc- 
taws,  wbo  bad  been  removeii  by  tbe  Govern- 
ment to  Ihe  Indian  Territory,  taking  with  him 
three  la<ly  teachers  from  tbe  Ameiican  Board. 
While  there,  as  ho  went  from  station  to  station, 
he  found  a  deep  religious  interest,  aud  many 
converts  were  reported,  some  of  whom  became 
ministers  of  the  Gospel.  In  18-i0  he  began  la- 
bors among  tlie  Seneca  Indians  near  Buflalo, 
N.  Y.,  remaining  among  tbem  ten  years. 
After  that  he  became  a  city  missionary  in 
Rochester,  Utica,  and  Brooklyn.  He  died  In 
Brooklyn,  February  a4th,  1885.  He  had  livetl 
under  the  administration  of  all  our  Presidents 
up  to  that  date,  and  reached  the  age  of  87 
years  and  10  months.  "E.xuberant  cheerful- 
ness characterized  bim  to  the  last;  so  did  love 
for  all  good  men  and  good  objects.  A  larger, 
warmer  heart  has  seldom  beaten.  His  Interest 
in  the  cause  of  missions  kept  unabated." 

Olenlborn,  a  town  in  Mankazaiia,  district 
of  Bedford,  Cape  Colony,  25  miles  from  Ade- 
laide. Population.  Kuropeans  (descendants 
of  British  aud  Dutch  settlers),  Hottentots, 
and  Kafirs.  Religion,  heathenism.  Social 
condition  on  the  whole  fairly  goi>fl;  some 
of  the  natives  drink  Katir  beer  or  brandy,  but 
the  district  Is  not  known  as  unruly.  Their  least 
hopefid  characteristic  is  their  idle  and  indiSer- 
ent  carelessness.  Mission  station  of  tbe  United 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland  (1840);  1  mis- 
sionary and  wife,  6  native  workers,  10  out-sta- 
tions, 1  church.  169  membei^, 

Onndendul  is  the  oldest  and  the  principal 
mission  settlement  of  the  Moravians  iu  South 
Africa.  Founded  in  1737  by  George  Schmidt. 
On  his  eipulsion  from  the  colony  the  work 
was  suspended  for  nearly  fifty  years;  it  was  then, 
in  1792,  renewed  by  three  brethren,  who  found 
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an  old  convert  of  Schmidt's  still  rcsiaing  there, 
(iiul  carefully  prcKcvving  a  Dutch  Testanicul  ho 
had  given  her.  Tbe  settlement  is  situated  uear 
the  junction  of  a  rocky  glen  called  Bariau's 
Kloof  (or  ''Glen  of  Baboons'')  with  the  valley 
of  Ibe  ^oudcrend,  down  which  it  e.ttends  nearly 
a  mile  and  a  half.  It  is  about  50  miles  cast  of 
Cape  Town.  God's  blessing  restcil  on  tbe  la- 
bors of  His  servants  among  the  Hottentots,  al- 
though they  liad  to  endure  much  opjiositlou 
and  persecution  from  the  Dutch  farmers. 
Dnriuc  the  years  1802-6  the  Dutch  governor 
visitedtbe  station,  and  was  sowell  pleased  with 
the  results  of  the  mission,  tliat  at  his  sugges- 
tion. It  is  said,  it  rcceivetl  the  present  name  of 
Gnailendal,  i.e..  Valley  of  Grace.  In  the  year 
of  eiDancipatlon,  1838,  a  tndn lug-school  for 
male  teachers  was  o[jcned  at  this  place,  which 
has  done  good  service  in  training  schoolmas- 
ters, some  of  whom  have  become  native  miuis- 


CHobHl,  Sainiiel,  b.  Cremlne,  Bcrnc,  Swit- 
zerland. JanuarySGth,  1790.  At  the  age  of  nine- 
teen, having  an  earnest  desire  to  be  a  mission- 
ary, be  entered  Basle  Missionary  Institution, 
previously  perfecting  himself  In  the  German 
language.  In  1838  he  was  sent  to  Paris  to 
study  Arabic  at  (be  Missionary  Institutiou,  at- 
tending the  Arabic  lectures  of  Baron  de  Sacy. 
He  studied  also  Amharic  and  Ethlopic.  At  the 
end  of  a  vear  he  was  recoinmendeu  by  the  di- 
rectors of  the  Basle  lustitiilion  to  tbe  C.  M.  S. 
for  appointment  as  a  missionary.  Proceeding 
to  England,  lie  resided  nine  months  iu  the 
Church  Missionary  College  in  Islington,  devot- 
ing himself  chletly  to  Oriental  study  under  Pio- 
fessorLeeof  the  University  of  Cambridge.  Ap- 
pointed In  1836  to  commence  a  inissioD  in 
Abyssinia,  he  returneil  to  the  cimtineiit.  re- 
ceived   Lulhernii    onliuation,  and  sailed  for 


monastery,  fie  woh  dirc-cted  to  visit 

that  city,  to  obtain  fuller  information  from 
them  ciniceming  AbTsalnIa  and  Its  languages. 
He  spent  three  montlis  there  in  1837.  On  ac 
count  of  tbe  unsettled  state  of  the  civil  aCairs 
of  Abyssinia,  be  did  not  couinieiicc  operations 
till  1^30.  F]v>m  Massowah,  a  seaport  In  the 
Province  of  Tigre,  he  proceeded  to  Adigralc  in 
Ibe  snme  province,  and  was  favorably  received 
by  Selmgadls,  the  Chief  or  lias  of  TigrS. 
llience  he  went  on  a  missionary  tour  to  GoiKlar, 
capital  of  Ambitia,  another  province.  From 
1830  to  1833  he  Iravelletl  extensively,  holding 
earnest  discussions  with  the  priests  and  people, 
and  proclaiming  the  gospel  of  Christ.  From 
Cai™  in  1833  he  went  to  Europe.  Having 
married,  he  retiuneil  in  1834  to  Abyssinia  with 
Rev.  C.  W.  Iseuberg.  His  health  having 
failed,  ho  left  for  home  at  tbe  close  of  1886. 
Continued  ill-health  preventing  his  lalKiring  in 
Abyssinia,  he  was  associated  in  1839-43  with 
the  Society's  mis^onarius  at  Mtdta,  in  suiicrin- 
tending  the  tntuslalion  of  the  Bible  hito  Arabic, 
and  ttiking  charge  of  the  printing-press.  In 
1841  he  miide  a  visit  to  Syria  to  ascertain  the 
moral  condition  of  the  Druses,  aud  the  expedi- 
ency of  attempting  a  mission  among  them.  On 
tbe  establishment  of  a  Protestant  College  at 
Malta  by  a  committee  in  London  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  youth  of  the  Levant,  lie  was  appointed 
vice-president  In  1845,  and  the  same  year  visit- 
ing  England    was  ordained   deacon  in   the 
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Cbiireli  of  EngliiDii.  After  his  return  to  Malta 
the  JJislioiiric  of  tlie  Anglican  Cbmcb  nt  Jtni- 
siileui  bccoiniug  viicant  by  ilie  dtatb  of  Bi^bop 
Alexander.  Mr.  Oobat  was  nominated  as  bis 
successor  by  the  Kiug  of  Prussiu  (Frederick 
William  IV.),  and  consecmtcd  nt  Litinbeth 
July  Sill,  1846.  His  work  In  Jerueulcm  was 
vigorous  and  auecessfiil.  EsiJeciaily  worlliy  of 
mention  are  ilio  Diocesan  School  and  the  Or- 
phanage on  Mount  Ziou.  The  former  was  be- 
gun in  1847  with  nine  cUlldren.  When  he  died 
ihtre  were  in  Palestine  under  Lis  aire  37 
schools  witli  1.400  cliildren.  He  had  also 
twelve  native  churches.  He  died  in  Jerusalem 
May  11th,  1870.  He  wrole  "A  Journitl  of 
Thi'ee  Years  in  Abyssinia"  (London,  1847). 

Bishop  Gobat  is  snid  by  all  who  knew  him 
to  have  been  a  man  of  extraordinary  talents. 


g'eat  Luinility,  and  devoted  piety  and  zeal, 
e  spoke  eight  langnagc!       ""    '  ■     "  ■ 

tact  in  dealing  with  all 


He  had  wonderful 


Area  966  square  miles,  containing  1,758  villoa 
Population  of  the  dislricl,  348,493,  Hindus, 
Moslems.  Sauials,  Kols,  and  other  aboriginal 
tribes  of  whom  a  few  are  Christians.  The 
town  is  n  mission  station  of  the  C.  M.  S.;  1 
missionary  and  wife,  77  communicants,  9 
schools,  1 18  scholars. 

doedei-M'aplil,— A  town  in  Cape  Coloiiy. 
South  Africa,  50  miles  north  of  Mamie.  lis 
name,  which  signifies  "well  protected,"  indi- 
cates the  nature  of  the  locality,  which  is  a  deep 
glen  In  a  spur  ot  the  Picket  Moimlains.  Station 
of  the  Moravians,  occupied  in  1888.  This  place 
is  a  Hottentot  settlement,  which  originated  in 
iLe  bequest  of  a  proprietor  who  died  jears  ago, 
leaving  his  property  to  four  of  his  slaves,  after 
the  death  of  the  Inst  of  whom  the  estate  was  to 
be  sold  at  auction,  and  the  proceeds  to  be  di- 
vide<l  among  the  numerous  children  of  the 
slaves.  When  the  last  of  the  four  slaves  died, 
by  her  earnest  wisli  the  pitiperty  was  sold  to 
the  Moraviaus,  who  now  own  the  entire  station. 
Tlie  school  and  large  congregation  here  are 
under  the  care  of  a  native  pastor. 

Ciodthnab,  a  station  of  IheDnnish  Mission 
in  southern  Greenland,  finiuded  by  Hans 
Egedc  in  17S8.  It  has  a  teacher's  seminary, 
Here  the  lirst  Eskimo,  Kajaruak,  was  baptized 
iu  1739. 

Cioyo  (Goghn),  a  town  and  subdivision  in 
Bombay,  India.  The  town  is  a  port  on  the 
Gulf  of  Camliay,  almut  200  miles  south  of 
Ahmudubad,  and  contains  7,000  Hindus,  Mos- 
lems, Jains,  and  Bheels.  Gujarall  and  a  mixed 
dialect  called  Mussulman!  are  spoken.  The 
climate  is  temperate  and  heallhr.  Iklission  sta- 
tion of  the  Irish  Presbyterian  Church  (1844);  1 
missionary  and  wife,  Sont-stations,  B,?  communi- 
cants, 18  pivnching  places,  4  Sunday-schools, 
300  scholars,  6  schools,  848  scholars. 

Gogo  Version.— The  Gogo  belongs  lo  the 
Bantu  family  of  African  languages,  and  is 
spoken  by  the  Wagoco,  who  mimber  about 
100,000.  They  inhabit  the  region  between 
the  Umyamweii  district  on  the  west  and  that 
of  the  Lsagara  on  the  east.  They  are  bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  Masai  country  and  that  of 
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the  Wataturu,  and  on  the  poulh  by  that  of 
the  Wtthebe  and  the  Wasaugo.  For  this 
tribe  ot  east  Equatorial  Africa  the  Rev.  J.  C. 
Price  translateii  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  from 
the  Greek,  by  the  help  of  the  English  Revised 
Vei-sion  and  Rebmanu's  Swahili  Version.  The 
Gogo  language  is  closely  allied  to  the  Kaguni, 
hut  sufficiently  distinct  to  render  the  Kaguru 
Version  useless  among  the  Wagogo.  With  the 
sanction  of  the  Church  Missionaiy  Sociely,  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  published 
Mr.  Price's  version  in  1886,  of  which  thus  far 
507  copies  have  been  disposed  of. 

Gond  Version.— The  Gond  belongs  to  the 
Dmvidiiin  family  of  the  Non'Aryan  languages, 
and  is  spoken  by  the  Gonds,  one  of  the  most 
remai'kable  of  the  hill  tribes  in  Central  India. 
The  Rev.  Dawson  of  the  Free  Church  Mission 
translated  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  into  this  Ian- 
guiige,  which  was  published  at  Allahabad  in 
1872.     The  Gospel,  of  Mark  followed  in  1878. 
In  1884  the  Gospel  of  John  and  the  Book  of 
Genesis  were  issued.    Thus  far  1,500  portions 
of  the  Scriptures  have  been  disposed  of. 
(^cimen  verge.     Matt,  5  :  16.) 
^t]|w  ^w  vvmo  vi^^rt^m  w%  ^w  wi^  i^w  flfi 
i%  %%  ^wi  1*91  VTOit  f^9i  'A^K  vAiirt  iifi4i 


him  to  be  (      . 

the  means  to  educate  him.     ..... 

that  beneDciatr  aid  was  granted  at  Phillips 
Academy,  Andover.  Mass.,  went,  walking  and 
riding,  sixty  miles  to  Andover.  Finding  the 
cliarity  fund  overloaded  and  other  applicants 
wailing,  he  "footed  it  the  whole  distance" 
home  again.  The  next  term,  "  without  money, 
without  credit,  or  any  plan,"  he  put  his  books 
and  clothing  Into  his  trunk,  strapped  it  on  his 
back,  and  began  his  march  of  sixty  miles  again. 
He  was  received:  and  having  at  this  academy 
fitted  for  college,  he  entered  Dartmouth,  where 
he  graditnted,  and  then  studied  theology  at 
Antfover.  After  leaving  the  seminary  he 
studied  medicine,  andspent  a  year  iu  visiting  the 
churches  and  the  Indian  missions  at  the  South- 
west. He  sailed  December  9lh.  1823,  for  Beirut, 
wliere.  after  a  few  months  spent  at  Malta,  he 
arrived  November  16th,  HS23,  expecting  to 
proceed  to  Jerusalem,  but  the  disturbed  state  of 
the  country  in  consequence  of  tlie  Greek  revolu- 
tion prevented.  At  Beirut  he  aided  in  estab- 
lishing a  mission,  and  pursued  the  study  of  the 
Turkish,  Arabic,  and  Armenian  languages. 
War  raging  between  Greece  and  Turkey,  and 

fersccution  from  the  ecclesiastics  prevailing, 
is  work  was  interrupted,  and,  consular  pro- 
tection being  withdrawn,  he  was  often  in  great 
peril.  In  1828  he  went  with  his  family  for  a 
time  for  safely  to  Malta.  There  he  issued  the 
New  Testament  which  lie  had  translated  into 
Armeno-Turklsb.  In  1831  he  was  transferred 
to  Constantinople  to  begin  u  new  mission  to  the 
Armenians.  His  time  here  was  chiefly  occupied 
in  translating  the  Old  Testament  into  Armeno- 
Turkish.  Two  years  after,  in  a  Are  which 
destroyed  nearly  a  square  mile  of  the  city,  all 
his  property,  including  grammars,  dictionaries, 
commentaries,  translations,  and  manuscripts  of 
every  kind,  was  consumed.  In  1889  he  was  in 
the  midst  of  the  plague  in  its  mpst  frightful 
Hosted  syGot^glC 
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forms.  ^  The  iierseculiou  of  converts  and  friCDds 
of  iiiissioniiries,  bcreiisinjj  in  yioleuce,  threat- 
eued  10  break  up  tin;  mission  work.  Bui  while 
Le  was  awaitiug  llie  order  to  leave,  God  iuier- 
posed,  in  (he  defeat  of  tlie  sultau's  army,  ilie 
aeatb  of  ilie  sullau  liimself,  a  destructive  flie 
in  CoDStanlinople,  and  the  overilirow  of  inauy 
leading  persecutors.  His  sreat  worls,  tlie  traus- 
latiou  of  the  Bible  into  Xmieno-Turkiab,  was 
completed  In  1841;  but  so  anxious  was  he  to 
secure  perfi-et  uccuracv  that  it  underwent 
repeated  revisions,  aud  the  final  one  was  not 
fiuished  till  1863.  four  years  before  his  death. 
On  the  day  that  he  linjsliei.1  it  he  wrote  to  Dr. 
John  Adams,  his  teacher  iit  A udover:     "Tims 


millions  may  drink,  or  as  good  Brother  Teniplt 
vtoidd  Siiy,  to  throw  wide  open  the  twetvc 
gates  of  the  New  Jerusalein 


Ad.  where  for 
two  years  he  travelled  Iweoty-flve  thousatid 
miles,  addressed  more  than  four  hundred  con- 
gregations in  aid  of  foreign  missions,  besides 
meeting  students  of  colleges  aud  theological 
^min.'iries,  and  Sabbath  and  select  schools.  Iti 
18.53,  he  returned  to  Constantinople,  where  he 
labored  with  enthusiasm  aud  success  till  1863, 
when,  on  accouut  of  failing  health,  he 
rcquestedareleasefroni theBoani  He  returned 
home  after  forty-three  years  of  missionary  work, 
preached  and  delivered  addresses,  attended 
meetings  of  the  Board  at  Chicago  and  Pittstield, 
sod  died  in  18B7,  aged  75,  at  the  residence  of 
n  Philadelphia.  "He  was  rarelj- gifted, 
■  ■  ■       or,  sanjftiine.     '-   -'       - 

.._  jve  all.  nolv. 

mlded  lives 

Ciootf ,  a  town  in  Madras,  South  ludiai 
50  miles  east  of  Bellaiy,  Climate  dry  and  Lot. 
Population,  S,394.  chiefly  Hindoos  and  Mos- 
lems. Languages.  Hindustani  and  Telugu. 
Natives  poor  and  degraded.  JIis.s!on  station  of 
the  London  ML^sionary  Society  (1855);  3  mis- 
sionaries (1  married),  15  native  helpers,  38  out- 
stations,  i  church,  104  members,  3  schools,  186 
scholars, 

Oorakhpur,  a  town  in  the  Northwest 
Provinces  of  India,  on  the  Kaptj  iliver,  80  miles 
east  of  Faizah>id.  Tlie  town  is  filthy,  ill-kept, 
and  overrun  with  troops  of  monkeys,  here  the 
object  of  popular  veneration.  Population, 
57,923,  Hindoos,  Moslems.  Christians,  etc. 
Mission  station  of  the  Church  Missionary 
Society  (1883);  1   missionary  and  ~""     '    "" 


9  aud  out-stations,   331  communicants,  15 
schools,  1,500  scholars, 
Gordon,Andrew,b.  Putnam,N.y.,U-8 

A.,  September  17th.  1828;  graduated  at  Franklin. 
College,  O.,  18.!i0;  studied  theology  at  Canons- 
burg,  Pa..  l8-'!>3;  appointed  by  synod  missionary 
to  Stalkot,  North  India;  ordained  August  29th, 
1854,  by  Presbytery  of  Allmny;  sailed  Septem- 
ber 38th,  1851  Dr.  Gordon  was  the  foiimlcr  of 
this  mission  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church. 
He  was  a  devoted  and  useful  laboi-er  with  pen 
and  tongue.  He  returned  to  the  United  States 
in  1865  greatly  debilitated,  aud  remained  so  fur 
several  years;  but  having  gained  sufficient 
strength  to  warrant  active  labor  again,  he  re- 
embarked  in  1875,  and  was  stalioneilat  CJurdas- 
pur,  Northern  India,      He  returned  home  the 
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second  time  iiecaii?e  of  illness  of  members  of 
his  family,  iiud  looked  forwani  coutidently  and 
eagerly  to  a  return  to  his  work  in  India.  He 
received  the  degree  of  D.D.  in  1883  from 
Franklin  College,  New  Athens,  O.  After  a 
long  and  painful  illness  he  died  in  Philadelphia, 
August  13th,  1887,  aud  was  buried  at  West 
Laurel  Hill  Cemetery,  Dr.  Gonlon  was  prejwr 
ing  a  version  of  the  Psalms  in  the  Urdu  langiiage 
when  be  returned.  He  published  a  vuluoWe 
work.  "  Our  India  Mission,"  8vo,  pp.  51G 
{1H86). 

Cordon  MciiiorlHl,  a  station  of  the  Free 
Church  of  Scotland,  in  Natal,  South  Africa,  a 
few  miles  from  the  froutier  of  Zululand, 
opened  in  1874.  by  means  of  funds  given  by  the 
Countess  of  Abei-deeu  as  u  memorial  to  her  son, 
Hon.  J.  U,  Gonlon,  (see  accotint  of  Natal  Mis- 
sion under  the  Free  C'lmrch  of  Scotland),  and 
now  conducted  by  the  Ladies'  Society.  It  has 
3  female  missionaries,  29  boarding  pupils,  50 
daj-  scholars. 


Anil 's  Bay.  Mission  station  of  the  United  Pi«s- 
byterian  Church  of  Scotland;  (1940);  1  native 
pastor.  1  out-.statlon,  3S0  members,  3  Sutiday- 
.■hools,  370  scholars. — 2.  A  town  lu  East  South 


opened  in  1830fortiie  beufitofthe  Tambook- 
ies  and  Kafirs.  The  work  prospered.  "One 
Kafir  hut  after  another  was  erected  around  the 
missionaries'  dwellings,  and  the  liarren  wilder- 
nesa  rapidly  assumed  the  aspect  of  a  garden  of 
the  Lord."  It  wa.s  but  a  year  old,  however, 
when  the  Kafir  war  of  1851  laid  it  in  ruins.  It 
was  rebuilt,  and  is  again  in  a  prosperous  condi- 
tion under  the  cure  of  the  present  missionary 
and  his  wife. 

OoNNner  KllitMlonary  §oclet}'.  Head- 
quarters, 31  Potsdamer  Slrassc.  Berlin.  Ger- 
many.—Johannes  Evangelista  Gossner,  born  at 
Hansen,  near  Augsburg,  Deeemlier  14th,  177^; 
died  in  Berlin,  Blareli  mh,  1868.  was  baptiKeti 
aud  educated  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
and  held  a  small  benefice  ut  MUnicb,  whicli  en- 
ahle<l  him  to  continue  his  studies  aud  engage  in 
literary  pursuits.  He  came  early  under  the  in- 
flueuee  of  Martin  Boos,  and  gradually  his  evan- 
gelical tendencies  bei.'ame  so  apparent,  that  in 
1817  he  lost  bis  benefice.  But  be  did  not  pub- 
licly embrace  Protest  an  I  ism  until  1838.  From 
1839  to  1846,  when  he  retired  as  pastor  emeri- 
tus, he  had  charge  of  the  Bethlehem  Church 
in  Berlin. 

The  missionary  zeal  which  gave  his  life  lis 
peculiar  character  of  grandeur  may  have  been 
awakened  by  Martin  Boos,  who,  though  he 
never  left  the  Church  of  Home,  was  himself  a 
kind  of  evangelical  missionary,  and  for  that 
reason  was  violently  chased  from  place  to  place 
by  the  Jesuits.  But  otherwise  it  was  a  sponta- 
neous outgrowth  of  his  own  naliire,  and  he  re- 
ceived his  specific  imptilse  townnls  the  preach- 
ing of  the  gospel  to  the  heathen  frotn  his  inti- 
mate connection  with  Spitilar,  one  of  the 
foundersofthe  Basle  Mission  Society  and  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  Pietist  circles  in  Germany, 
and  with  the  Storavian  Brethren,  who  for  a 
whole  century  hart  Iwen  the  sole  representatives 
of  the  missionary  idea  in  German  civilization. 
He  became  in  1831  one  of  the  directors  of  the 
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newly  fouuded  Berlin  Slissioii  Sociely  in  Bur-  lin,  in  tlie  service  of  the  English  Church  Mis- 

liii,  !ind   ill   1834   he  liegiiri   ii>   publish   "Die  sion,  were  not  in  favor  of  either  of  these  plaus. 

Bieuo"  (The  Bee),  wliith.  still  nourishing,  bus  While  tliey  were  hesitating  what  to  do,  their 

contributed  very  much  lo  awaken  and  cousoli-  atteutioii  was  IncidentAlly  druwu  to  the  Kols, 

dikle  the  interest  of  the  German  public  in  mis-  a  degraded  race,  sunk  in  misery  and  stupidity: 


sionary  work.  aud  when   the  English  Government  promised 

lu  1838,  however,  he  broke  ofl  his  connec-     assistance,   they  wade   up  their  minds  to  go 
ilh  the  Society  ;  he  fell  that  they  could     thitber.    The  field  proved  very  hard,  and  the 


not  work  together.     He  could   not  bring  his  only  aid  they  bad  from  Gossuer  consisted  tn 

iticas  of  what  a  Christian  missionary  should  he  his  lettei's:  "  I  will  pray  more  for  you,"    It  took 

into  htirmony_  with  the  Society's  i»Jeas  of  how  live  long  years  before  the  first  Kol  was  bap- 

aC'hristiiiu  mission  should  beworked.     He  liad  tized,  .lime  Jtth.   1850:   but  after  that  success 

liis  eyes  fixed  upon  the  Apostle^a  man  driven  come,  ovem'helming  aud  rarely  c.\])enenced. 
onwards  by  the  fire  of  bis  faith  and  throwing         Evidently  lie  question  was  not  aboul  a  more 

all    his  cores  on   God,   aud   the  Society  had  or  less  slow  progress  by  single  converts,  but 

adopted  the  English  model  of  a  mission— a  about  the  conversion  of  a  whole  people.     "  We 

thoroughly   organized    Institution,   supported  will  have  theni  all,"  exclaimed  Qossner  in  his 

but  also  governed  by  the  Ohiistinn  community  enthusiasm;  "  every  one  of  them."    But  it  was 

that    established    it.     Gossner   felt  perfectly  as  evident  Chat  In  its  then  organization— a  loose 

certain  that  he  was  not  wrong,  but  it  was  a  association  of  individual  efforts— the  mission  was 

long  lime  before  he  came  to  understand  thut  not  able  to  manage  Ihc  affair.     When  the  mis- 

the  Society  was  not  wrong  either.    He  seems  siouarics  fell  out  with  each  other,  Gossner  had 

to  have  given  up  in  despair,  aud  felt  very  much  no  other  mentis  of  setting  them  right  than  tell- 

perplcxt^    when,    some    months    later,   eight  ing   them:  "If  you   don't  agree,  I  sliall   stop 

youngmen.  arlisims,  wbocouldandwould  sup-  praying  for  you."    Then  two  great  calamities 

port  themselves  wherever  they  went  in  the  befell  tlie  undertaking— the  Sepoy  rebellion  and 

world,  came  to  bim  and  asked  to  be  instructed  the  death  of  Gossner.    At  first  the  rebellion 

and  prepared  so  as  lo  be  sent  out  by  some  mis-  actually  threatened  to  extinguish  the   mission. 

sion  society,  or  to  go  out  on  their  own  account  The  missionaries  lied  to  Calcutta;  their  houses, 

to  preach  the  gospel  to  the  heathen.    How-  schools,  and  churches  were  demolished,  and  the 

ever,  "  this  comes  from  the  Lord."  he  said  to  native  members  of  the  cougremtlou  were  ex- 

himself,  and  undertook  the  task.     After  about  posed  to  harsh  persecution.     When  this  news 

six  uioutlis'  premmtlon  these  young  men  went,  readied  Berlin  Gossuer  made  an  ofEer  to  transfer 

under  the  leatlershi])  of  the  Scotchman,  Dr.  the  whole  insiitutiou  to  the  English  Church 

Lang,  to  South  Auslralia,  and  in  the  mean  time  Jlissionaty    Society,    in    order    '"    "- 


V  pupils  had  been  received.  continuation.     For   some  reason   the   Society 

But  other  dilBcultiesarose.  The  ecclesiastical  gave  no  immediate  answer,  and  in  the  mean 

authorllles  of  Berlin  took  umbrage  at  the  in-  unie  the  national  feeling  in  Germany  became 

formal  and  unauthorized  way  in  which  Goss-  thoroughly  roused,  and  sorely  hurt  by  the  idea 

ner  acted.    He  was  compelled  to  petition  the  that  this  undertalcing,  Gennaii  in  its  origin  and 

king  for  a  permit  to  form  a  regular  mission  so  promising  of  success,  should  be  left  to  others 

— :  ...       mi.   ,_i i..__3   1 !..  -^  ijujj  to  be  carriro  through.     Suddenly  Gossner  took 

staff,  a  decision  without  waiting  for  tlie  answer  from 

that  there  was  a  royal  mission  society,  and  that  the  English  society,  and,  shortly  before  he  died. 

Mr.  Gossner,  if  he  wanted  to  do  anything  in  he  transferred  the  mission  and  all  bis  personal 

that  line,  must   address  himself   to  said  soci-  property  lo  a  Curatorium,     From  his  a 

ely.    The  king  died,  however,  a  few  montlis  it  appeared  that  in  twenUr-one  years  ■"■ 

afierwanls,  and  by  a  cabinet  oi-diiiaiice  of  June  ceived  frcmi  others  300,000  marks,  w 


IV.,  allowed  and  confirmed  the  Gossner  Mis-  own   pocket  83,000  marks.    He  left  personal 

sion  Society.    But  no  real  change  was  thereby  property  worth  150,000  marks,  which  he  wished 

wrought  in  Gossuer's  method.    In  1839  he  had  to  have   invested  as  a  permanent  fund.     The 

sent  out  another  body  of  his  pupils,  under  the  total  number  of  missionaries  he  bad  sent  out  was 

leadership  of  William  Start,  an  Euglisliniau,  141. 

who  settled  them  at  Hajipur  in  British  India,  After  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion  the 
and  in  that  way  he  continued  to  transfer  bis  English  Government  gave  the  Gossner  mission- 
missionaries  to  other  societies  or  to  let  them  go  ariea  ample  compensation  for  as  much  of  their 
on  their  own  respousibilily.  It  was  the  mission  property  as  bad  been  destroyed  by  the  rebels 
to  the  Kols— that  grand  tnal  but  grand  triumph  But  about  this  money  there  arose  an  unfortunate 
of  Gossner's  life— which  finally  forced  him  disagreement  between  the  missionanes  and  the 
from  merely  individual  action  into  a  true  Curatorium.  the  former  claiming  it  as  their  per- 
orgauization  on  tlie  broailer  foundation  of  asso-  sonal  property,  and  the  latter  protesting  that  it 
elation.  belonged  to  the  mission,  Itwas  smoothed  over, 
In  the  midille  of  June,  1844,  a  number  of  but  it  soon  broke  out  again  under  other  forms. 
Gossner's  pupils,  among  wboni  were  the  theolo-  The  real  cause  of  the  discontent  lay  deeper. 
gian  Schullz,  and  two  teachers,  Brandt  aud  Fr.  On  the  one  side  the  missionaries  wanted  to  be 
Batsch,  left  Berlin  for  Calcutta.  They  wanted  placed  in  exactly  the  same  relation  to  the  Cura- 
lo  gi>  as  missionaries  to  the  heathen,  but,  as  toriuni  as  the  English  missionaiies  to  their  re- 
umial,  they  liad  no  very  definite  plans  as  to  spective  societies.  On  the  other  side  the  Cura- 
wliere  to  go  and  how  to  work.  ThCT  might  torium  was  more  tban  willing  to  assume  the 
HiN)k  a  Held  in  Farther  India,  or  they  might  ijnin  dignity  and  power  of  a  government,  but  it  was 
some  other  Gossner  missionaries  in  Hither  as  yet  unable  to  fulfil  its  duties.  After  ten  years 
India;  that  liad  to  be  decided  on  tlieir  arrival  of  haggling  the  split  came.  In  1869  a  majority 
at  Calcutta.  Tlieir  friends  there,  however,  of  the  older  missionaries,  teachers,  and  helpers 
among  whom  was  the  WUrtemberger,  Haber-  entered  the  service  of  the  English  Society  for 
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the  Propagation  of  Ilie  Gdsiiel,  followed,  it  w«s 
s»id.  by  7.000  uieiiibers;  ami  the  worst  was  Ihnt, 
for  (be  followiug  len  yeiirs,  the  two  sucieties 
hibored  iu  Ibis  rcjrion  'in  isleiulv  rivnlrv  wiib 
each  otber,  found itig  »tftiiiinti,  establishing 
Bcbools,  etc.,  in  direct  iippusitlua  to  eai'li  other. 
Tlie  mission  uow  has  a  sialious,  165  tliurclies, 
IT  native  preachers,  nud  30,0S7  cliiirch-tnc-m- 

Gollwald,  Jnlin  Daniel,  b.  August, 
9th,  1726,  ai  VVe-UiofL-u.  iiearStraslmrg.  Ki-cdv- 
ledge  of  tbe  love  of  Jeaiis  Ibrougb 


1  discourse  delivered   by  Jobu  Jacob   Fmuz, 
Uerruliiuig  1743      Aflei'  serving  tue  Enroll  Id 


1741,  be  joined  llie 
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mence  a  mission  on  the  Isliind  of  8(.  Kilts  in 
1776.  where  lje  laboreil  fiiitbfully  and  success- 
fully for  ten  vearH.  He  died  by  au  apoplectic 
stroke  August  aith,  1803. 

Granf  Rciiiel,  a  town  of  Cape  Colony, 
South  Afviea.  on  the  Sundiiv  Hiver,  300  miles 
norih  of  Port  Elizabelh.  A  thriving  uran, 
called  from  ils  beautiriil  loenlion  "tiie  $;eni  of 
the  dcseri."  Popubniou,  3,717,  Jlissiou  sta- 
tion of  [he  S,  P.  G-  (1S16). 

Ciraoeltay,  a  mi-^^ion  slalion  of  tbe  Mo- 
nivjuLis  '17U7JOU  Die  inland  of  Auligiia,  West 
Inilies.  6  miles  west  of  Gracehill.  Thcvilliige 
Is  Imilt  about  a  little  iinoll  Just  hirge  enough  to 
hold  the  mis-lion  churrli  aiid  premises,  and  over- 
lookhig  II  lieaiitifnl  Imy.  One  mis>ii.iinry  and 
bis  wile  are  at  present  in  cliui'ge  of  this  station, 

4iiraoeflt'ld,  a  town  on  the  norlliern  coHsi 
of  Amiirim,  West  hidie'^.  It  U  pl(ti-=niilly  sitii- 
ntdl  rliise  to  tile  sea,  llie  eool  ,=ca-lifee/e  makin" 
it  one  of  the  heidtbiest  pliKf-s  on  tbe  i"!)!!)!).  A 
missiim  station  of  the  Moniviiiiis,  estalili-'lKtl  to 
reach  tlie  ne^r[>  popiilatiini  wlio  were  loo  ilis- 
tiiiit  to  intend  (lie  oilier  congregHtion.  A  church 
anil  sehoo1-iion-=e  hiive  lieeii  iMiill,  and  are  now 
miller  the  care  ()f  native  w<)riiers  and  tiie  mis- 
sionaries at  St.  .lolms  (ij-v.). 

(■rncelilll,  a  town  of  Aniiguii,  8  miles  esist- 
sotitliea,'-t  of  St.  Johns,  A  station  of  the  .Mora- 
vians, (jpeneil  as  an  aii.viliary  preaebing  place  of 
SI.  Joiins,  where  Ibeincnuiseof  hearers  made  il 
ncee.stiiry  to  piuvidn  chiinb  nccomuioiliitions 
for  tliOM)  living  (m  the  miiif  liisiaiit  i-statcs. 
Tbe  mission  biiililiugs  stand  on  a  vcrj-  iini'vea 
tniet  uf  land,  tbe  itiij(|uiiliiies  of  winch  ^liiivc 
Iwen  artiliciiilly  remedicil.  A  ebupel  was 
Iniilt  voiuiiitirily  and  almost  entirely  by  ibe 
negnx-s. 

4iiraliani'M  Hall,  the  centi-c  of  tbe  Mom- 
vian  niis-ionarv  iiilivity  in  I>emnnira,  lirilisb 
Uiliiina.  tiiiiiHi  America,  It  is  n  little  village  on 
I  lie  Industry  Plantation,  10  miles  east  of  Gwirge- 
towii,  and  consists  of  a  nninl>cr  of  cottages  for 
ttie  Inliorcrs,  a  huclister-shop,  the  little  cllapel, 
and  llie  unit -looking  residence  of  Ibe  Nchool- 
inasler,  (Ibe  ruissiuiuirv  and  bis  wife  reside 
aljoui  »  mile  from  ilie  village.)  'I'be  populaiiou 
is  i^impiiscd  chiefly  of  negroct  from  Ibe  Uur- 
liadoeH  and  Nome  East  Indian  cooilea.  The  siic- 
cirss  of  the  mission  bere  has  Iweii  very  mai'ked 
in  spite  of  Ibe  droughts  and  depressions  in  tlie 
sugar mnrkel,  whiib seriously anecteil  tbe Huan- 
cial  prospecta  of  ilie  estate  and  the  circum. 
stances  of  tlie  people. 
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O rail ani flown,  a  town  in  Cape  Colony, 
South  Africa,  Pleasantly  situated,  well  kept, 
and  thriving.  I'oputaiion,  f.OUO.  :tIission  sta- 
tion of  tbe  S.  P.  U.  (IBTiS).  since  1854  tiie  seat 
of  a  blsliop,  and  since  1861  of  a  college.  It  baa 
several  out-slalions  wilb  nbonl  U.OUO  adherenls. 

(ilran  C'hapo,  a  district  in  tbe  Argentine 
Repnblic,  South  America,  inhabited  by  roving- 
Inilians.  Mi»iiou  lield  of  llie  Soiitb  American 
Jlisstonaiy  Socitiy,  wiili  one  in issionarj' residing 
at  Alexaii'dra  Colony, 

Grand  €'M)'innn,  one  of  tlic  Cayman 
Islands,  West  Indies,  176  miles  nortlinest  from 
the  west  end  of  Jamaica,  'i'be  islanil  is  17  miles 
limg  and  4  to  7  miles  broail.  Climiilo  tropical. 
Population.  4.IHK),  comiioseil  of  English  setllers, 
European  and  Afiican  mixed,  and  pure  negro. 
Language.  Kiiglisb.  Keliiiion,  Protestant,  5iis- 
sion  station  ol  ibe  I'liitedPresltyieriaii  Church 
(if  Scotland  tl8^);  1  ordaini'd  'missionary  and 
bis  wife,  1  iirilained  nalive,  12  other  belpers,  7 
siaiious,  6  cbiiicbes,  613  members. 

Grand  Turk,  one  of  ihe  Turk's  Islamls, 
West  Indies,  is  7  miles  long  liy  3  broad.  Tbe 
-  >wu  has  2.3(10  inliabitanls.  and  is  the  seal  of 
the  islamls.  wbieb  belong  to 
on  slalion  of  tlie  IJaptisl  Mis- 
1  iiiissioiiHtj'.  «  native  heljicrs, 
334  cInirch-iiieMitK'i'S,  llltl  Sa'li)>atb  scliolars. 

Gram,  ANalivl,  M,I),— The  verv  name  of 
Dr.  (iniM  assinvs  us  thai  Ibi-  fouiiilali'ilns  of  bis 
character  were  laiil  in  n  Chrisiian  home.  Oldy 
piiifnt!.  who  lived  iu  the  Script iln-s  would  have 
callc!  their  ,-ou  Asalnl,  ilc  wn-  Imn.  in  Mar- 
slndl.  N.  V,,l',S  A.,lhcs(c..MdsiiiM>f  Williazn 
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August  ITtb,  1^17  lo  April  y4tb,  1844,- 
was  tilled  with  Cliristiau  service.  Even  before 
his  conversion,  when  onlv  10  vciirs  of  age.be 
taught  school  with  the  dignitv'iif  riper  yi-ars. 
At  18  he  marriiil  Miss  Electa  S.  Loimiis  of  Tor- 
riiiglon.  Conn.  She  was  the  mother  of  Selh 
Hastings  and  Edwin  ll(Kl<res,hi.s  ohlesi  sons,  and 
was  a  true  lielpnu-et,  esjiecialiy  in  liis  ii'ligioits 
life.  She  was  sjHireil  lo  Iiim  only  four  years, 
Init  inlbat  time  exerted  an  intluelice  that  was 
felt  to  Ihe  end  of  his  life.  The  vear  after  iiuir- 
riage  be  gniilnated  [nun  ihe  .Meilical  Inslitntiou 
in  Pilistlehi,  .Mass,,  anil  the  year  after  ibal  be 
settled  In  llminlnm.  Pa,,  on  the  luinks  of  the 
Susipiebanna,  along  wliicb  Zeislierger,  Ihe  Mo- 
ravian inissionarv  to  the  Indians,  frei|iieiilly 
passed  on  his  journeys  lo  liis  dilTerent  fields  of 
hilMir.  In  bis3llth  year  he  joined  Hie  Pnwby- 
terian  (liiircb  in  Clinton,  N.  Y,,  and  was  chosen 
ruling  eider  in  Baiulrim  when-  il  is  said  ite  rejid 
more  si^niions  to  tlii!  congregsition  on  the  Sab- 
liatb  than  he  hctinl  fnan  Ihe  living  preacher. 
WlK'n  Mrs.  tirnntdie<l  he  carried  his  motherless 
ehiidn.'n  lo  lie  carcii  for  liy  liis  own  niirtlier,  and 
Slum  resnmod  hi,s  meilical  pmciiee  in  Ulica. 
Here  again  be  was  chosen  elder,  tliough  only 
ill  bis  24tb  yi'ar,  atidnone  of  his  fellow -eld  ere 
were  less  tunii  40  yeara  old,  Tlie  American 
Boanl  met  in  Utii-a  in  1834,  and  October  28tli 
he  offereil  himself  as  a  medical  missionary. 
April  6lb,  1835,  he  married  Miss  Judith  S.Camp- 
bcli,  aladyas  remarkable  for  ber  scholarly  at- 
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taiDmeDls  in  those  ilays  as  for  her  piety.     In  superiotentleii  schools,  anil  eiileied  everj  door 

Persia,  Nestoridii  bishops  were  astonished  to  see  that  opened  for  religious  iustrutiion. 
a  wonrnn  consult  Iier  Greek  TeslameLt  when         In  {rerson  Dr.  Grant  was  not  lull  or  laige,  but 

anyqiiesiiun  arose  as  to  the  meaiiiu^  of  a  pas-  alert  and  full  of  vigor.    His  complexion  was 

sage,  aud  Icara  Syriac  Hirough  ilie  Lexicon  of  dark,  his  eye  bright,  hia  aspect  friendly,  with  a 

C'aslell,  that  gave  the  defiuitious  in  Latic.     May  dash  of  enteiprise  aud  enthusiasm.     In  his  wait 

11th  they  sailed  for  Smyrna,  and  arrived  there  and  his  attitude  in  the  saddle  there  was  a  great 

June    38tli.    August    laih    they  sailed    from  deal  of  the  soldier— straight,  firm,  and  ener- 

Constantinople  on  Iheir  way  lo  Persia,  but  did  getic.     It  was  this  soldierly  bearing  of  his  that 

not  reach  their  future  home  in  Oroomlah  till  led  a  member  of  the  English  Embassy  to  Persia 

November  20th,  in  a  driving  storm,  to  flnti  the  to  say:  "  A  good  soldier  was  spoiled  when  that 

house  uulinished  and  the  walls  so  wet  that  days  '"" " 


house  uulinisiied  and  the  walls  so  wet  that  days  man  became  a  missionary. 

after  the  grains  of  barley  sprouted  and  grew  in  The  rest  of  the  life  of  Dr.  Grant  is  identical 

the  mud  plaster.  with  the  history  of  the  mission  to  the  mountain 

The  medical  skill  of  Dr.  Grant  was  at  once  Neslorlans. 
called  into  active  exercise,  and  gave  access  lo 

all  classes,  from  the  prince  lo  the  beggar.  The  Ora»mttn,  Andrew,  b.  Febi'uary  23d, 
haughty  moollah  kissed  the  boi'ders  of  his  gar-  1704,  at  Senfllebeu,  Moravia:  called  "  lo  the 
raents,  and  some  even  kissed  his  shoes;  and  yet  clearer  light  of  the  gospel "  through  Christian 
it  was  uot  all  suoshiue.  Parents  went  away  David  in  1725.  Persecuted  in  Moravia,  he,  with 
without  medicine  rather  than  lake  the  unripe  otliers  who  sympathized  with  him,  removed  in 
fruit  out  at  the  hands  of  their  children,  though  1728.  tinder  the  leadership  of  Christian  David, 
it  was  the  cause  of  their  sickness.  Then  after  to  an  estate  at  Bertbelsdorf,  afterwards  called 
the  most  explicit  directiouscamesuch  iiigiiiries  Hermhut.  provided  for  them  by  Count  Zitizen- 
as  wlieiher  the  milk  must  be  that  of  a  sheep,  dorf.  From  1781  till  17B7,  he,  with  some  com- 
buffalo,  ass,  or  cow,  aud  If  the  last,  what  must  paiiions,  travelled,  learning  successively  the 
be  her  color  ?— wliut  must  be  ihe  sex  of  (he  Swedish,  Finnish,  and  Russian  languages,  sup- 
fowl  used  in  making  broth?  They  were  full  porting  themselves  at  their  respective  trades, 
of  strange  notions:  bleeding  in  one  vein  look  and  making  known  the  gospel,  as  opportunities 
blood  from  the  head,  and  another  from  the  otTered,  in  parts  of  Germany,  Sweden,  aud  Lap- 
stomach;  this  one  from  the  heart,  and  that  one  laud.     Having    pass^rts  only    lo  Archangel, 

to  be  s\ 
whether 

it  be  swallowed  with  the  medicine,  if  ^.              ,.           .                              „ 

iiiaeed  Ihey  did  not  devour  it  at  once  without  in  his  own  words;  "  Our  friends  strongly  dfs- 

inij^ulry.    Then  the  pulse  must  be  felt  in  both  suaded  us,  telling  us  what  would  be  the  result, 

wi'iKts,  and  on  a  fasl-dny  some  would  rather  die  but  we  felt  it  our  duty  to  makethe  trial.     After 

that)  taste  Ihe  nourislmient  necessary  to  keep  beingput  off  from  day  to  dar  for  a  fortnight,  we 

them  alivo.    Uftcn,  aficr  all  his  explanations  were  at  last  asked  wt^t  kind  of  people  we  were, 

aud  charges,  the  patient  would  go  directly  con-  and  what  we  wauted  in  those  regions  where  no 

tniry  tolhodirocti<rtiM,howeverplatn.    Then,  on  foreigner  was  ever  allowed    lo  travel     Two- 

the  other  liand,  lie  sometimes  got  more  credit  days  after,  February-  litth,  1738,  we  were  taken 

than  he  deserved.     Once,  when   he  applie<l  a  loprison,  andcouflnedlnseparaierooms.    After 

IiliHter  behind  the  ear  for  a  local  pnin,  he  had  five  days  we  were  examined  each  apart,  and  all. 

IhcciTdilot  Ihawingout  the  wnterthttt  liad  run  our  answers  written  down.    In  the  sequel  we 

into  the  car  and  frozen  Ihere.    Patients  came  were  tried  and  sifted  in  every  possible  way,  as 

fnun  all  miarters — Kurds  from  the  vicinity  of  thcjtiKikusforMpiesemployedeither  by  France 

JIosiil,  and  even  from  tlie  borders  of  Georgia,  or  Sweden.    After  we  had  spent  nine  weeks  in 

When  he  nftcrwarih  entered  the  mounldns,  on  prison,  a  passport  was  given  us  for  St.  Petcrs- 

uiore  than  one  occasion,  lie  was  indebteil  for  burgh,    and  an  escort  of    three    soldiers,   our 

his  Kafcty  lo  his  recognition  by  some  patient  examinations    having  been    sent   before.     We 

whom  he  had  prcscribwl  for  in  Oivomiah.  reached  St,  Petereburgh  in  safety  April  19th, 

Whhall  this,  he  was  careful  to  give  no  offence  173S,  aud  were  taken  straight  to   prison.    On 

lo  the  native  docl-ors,  liut  rather  hetpetl  them,  the  2Sd  we  were  separately  examined  as  before, 

botli  with  medicine  and  instruction;  for  there  and  minutes  taken.     After  we  had  been  at  St. 

was  fur  more  work  to  be  done  than  he  could  Petersburgh  a  quarter  of  a  year,  the  decision 

hope  lo  do  alone.  came  that  we  were  to  be  sent  out  of  the  country. 

He  rather  discouraged  wealthy  patients  unless  Its  purport  was  as  follows:  Because  we  had  un- 

thtre  was  some  special  reason  fur  helping  them,  dertaken  to  go  secretly  in  her  Majesty's  domiu- 

nnd  sonieiimes  prescribed  only  as  a  consulting  ioos,  in  order  to  iutroiiuce  our  religion  among 

pliTsician.    Then,  as  pniients    multiplied,    he  them,  tliough  we  knew  that  her  Majesty  was 

thinueil  Iheir  ranks  by  requiring  a   certificale  endeavoring  to  convert  them  to  her  I'eligion,  we 

from   Iheir  religious  teachers,  wlieflier  priest,  had  deserved  to  be  punished  according  lo  the 

moollah  or  ralSji.    This  relieved   him    from  laws.    But  as  her  Majesty  had  ever  been  gra- 

trivial  cases,  and  prevented  tlie  clergy  from  per-  ciously  disposed  towards  tlifi  Germans,  the  pun- 

seciiting  inquirers.    A  Jacobite  bishop  in  JIosiil  ishmciit  should  this  time  be  remitted.     But  in 

oiii'canatheniatiited  all  who  applied  to  Dr.  Grant  ease  we  or  any  other  member  of  our  church 

for  meilicine,  but  the  people  could  not  be  kept  were  found  engaged  in  similar  euterprises,  we 

from  coining,  nor  could  the  clergy  come  them-  should  wliliout  mercy  .suffer  the  punishment 

selves  anil  refuse  cpitificates  to  the  sick.  prescribed  by  law.    This,  as  was  explained  to 

Dr.GraiitfoundnoIackoflaborinOroomiah.  us,  was  to  be  burnt  alive."    Subsequently  Mr. 

Besides  iiis  daily  medical  practice,  he  instruct-  Grassman  labored  in  Greenland,  Holland,  Den- 

ed  voting  men  in  medicine,  he  vi^tcd  outlying  mark,    and    Germany.    He   was   consecrated 

vilfages  and  distant  places,  be  established  and  Bishop  of  the  Brethren's  Churob  in  176&    la 
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IT61-S3  be  hiid  chnrge  of  the  coDgrciration  iu 
Herrntiuc,  nuJ  in  1TG5  removed,  ns  Froviuci^tl 
of  ibe  Sileaiim  coiigregiitii)Ls,  to  Giiadeuborg, 
wheuce  Le  was  called  ti>  siii)eriiitetid  ibe  Bulie 
mian  cuDgrepitiuus  at  Berliu  aud  liixdurf.  He 
died  JEarcli  2oth,  1783. 

Cirebo  Version.— The  Qreb")  belongs  to 
tbe  Nofrro  group  of  African  lanaiiage*.  and  U 
used  [q  (he  region  of  Liberia.  Thetfrsi  tr-.itislation 
of  the  gospel  itiloGrebon-H«  niude  bv  Ilie  iild  of 
the  X.  a.  C.  F.  jr. :  the  Gospel  aeeovdiiig  to  !<t. 
llatihen-  was  printed  ai  Cape  Palma-t  in  IS3S. 
Luke  was  traimlalGd  by  the  Itev.  John  Puvne  of 
tbe  Protestant  Eiiiwopal  Jlissiraiary  Society  of 
America,  and  un  edition  published  by  tlie  Anicri- 
cau  Bible  Society.  Mr.  Pnyoe  nlsii  IrausUitetl 
the  Book  of  Genesis,  which"  wa.^  pubiL'bwl  at 
New  York  In  1B50,  and  the  Act«,  issued  In  IS.W. 
Id  the  same  yenr  the  Gosptl  of  John  wn«  nuli- 
lished  at  New  York.  Since  then  ilie  Epistle  to 
the  Koumus  and  tliat  of  Isi  Coriiitlilnns  were 
published  by  the  American  Bible  Society. 
iSpedmen  terse.  John  8  :  16.) 
Eire  kre  Nyesoa  nuns  konl  Bh  nowlnena,  ft 
bn^ina  &  sEyS  ^h  kuk&-;ii  donb,  be  ny&  be  ft 
po  ii4  bftnhte,  k  neb  te  wanb,  n€ma  &  ma  konb- 
M-honhnoiili  k&. 

Greece.  {Hellenic  Kingdom).— The  Hel- 
lenic Kingdom  erabnices  a  territory  of  about 
2.1.0U0  aqujiiv  iiille-s  au<l  bus  u  population  of 
3,SlM,UUU.  Greeks  aud  AllMiuians.  Scotland  Inis 
ibe  same  esteut  of  territory  aud  almost  twice  as 
many  people.  As  for  wealth  and  natural  re- 
sources, Greece  1b  proverbially  the  poorest 
CuUDlrj  in  Europe,  iter  raggcd'mountiiitu  aud 
barren  shores  are  fitted,  for  tbu'  most  pail,  for 
only  the  scanlieut  vegetation.  Her  commerce 
is  stiJl  imdeveloped.  and  she  w  cut  off  from 
Europe  by  the  treaclieraus  Adriatic,  and  by  the 
Iiihoapitable    slilp    of    Turkish    territory  that 

Rromiaes  1o  keep  her  for  an  indetlnile  future 
■om  opening  ber  railway  connection  to  the 
north.  Tills  little  kingdom  has  a  debt  of  *80, 
OOO.tHJO,  and  supports  an  army  as  large  as  Ibat 
■of  the  United  Stales. 

Agriculture  occupies  the  attent  on  of  the  ma 
jority  Iseven  eighths)  of  the  iuhabtanls  O  ly 
seven  cities  can  boast  of  more  than  10  000  |.eo 
pie  Fifteen  cities  (from  Athens  114  A  j  to 
Jllssolonghi.  6,324)  contain  only  "aO  IWO  nhab 
lants,  or  about  one  ninth  of  the  wl  ol«  popula 
lion  of  Greece.  Nearly  ten  per  cent  are  shep 
herds;  as  many  are  seafarers.  There  are  100 
000  Albanians  scattered  about  tie  kngi  m 
They  began  migrating  soulbwa  d  over  fo  r 
hundred  years  ago,  at  the  time  f  th  Turk  b 
conquest.  These  people,  who  s  11  ^peak  th  r 
unwritten  language,  have  l)ec  me  largely  H  1 
lenized,  yet  are  easily  disting  hed  from  the 
Greeks  proper.  They  are  fo  nd  tia  nly  n 
Attica,  about  Tbebes.  on  the  Istbn  us  of  Cor  nth 
throughout  ancient  Argolia.  In  tbe  so  thern  d  t 
tricts  of  Eulxea.  and  in  a  few  ne  g  bor  ng 
islands. 

Tbe  war  of  the  revolutio  (  fl21  fl)  left 
Greece  in  a  deplorable  slale.  Tl  e  P  o  col  f 
London  declared  ber  n  kingdom  under  the  pro- 
lectorate  of  England,  France,  and  llussia. 
Prince  Olto  of  Bavuriii  ascended  the  tbiwue 
January  25lh,  183.1.  King  George,  von  of  the 
King   of   Denmark,   sueeeeded   King   Ulto   in 


1863.  Under  botli  these  reigns  Ibe  kingdom 
has  seen  slow  bui  steady  advancenii'nt.  Cndcr 
the  present  eonstirurion  (udopled  UcIoIrt  3mb, 
1864)  the  whole  legislative  |>owei'  is  vested  in 
a  single  chamber  of  rfprewmntives,  called  the 
Boule,  and  the  executive  ])ower  Is  In  the  hands 
of  the  king  and  his  nwponsiblc  minislrv.  The 
fact  ilial  only  a  [raclhm  ('>  niilliousoiii  of  8  mil- 
lions)  of  the  Gri'ck  speaking  ]«'ii]ile  iu  Ilie  Lc 
vimt  are  im-ludtd  in  ibe  present  kingiliHu  of 
Ureeee  kee|is  tbe  nniliilioiis  Utile  eouniry  con- 
lluiuiUy  Iu  a  resiive  condition,  and  Ihe'grL'ut 
powers  have  frequently  been  oliJigcd  to  for- 
cibly compel  tlie  Greeks  lo  keep  the  pence. 
Tills  rest rici ion  Is  reeeivcd  with  bad  grace  by 
Ihe  people.  An  extension  of  ihe  tenitui'v  of 
the  t"      ■ 


I.  (lSSlU.nlywhelli-.l 
le  island  of  Cif'le  lias 
if  unrt'sl.     The  laiest 


been  m  a  cbromi-  num-  ui  u 

elections  (18901  have  l)iou;rbt     __ 

more  into  power,  under  Delvimnis.  and  ibe  fii- 
lure  of  tlie  country  is  likely'to  be  stoiniv. 

Athens  has  been  the  capiial  of  "tin-  KiMirili>in 
of  the  Hellenes"  since  18:t0.  ami  bii-  gio>in 
from  a  squalid  Turkish  vllla^'e.  clinging  io  tbe 
uortliem  sloiteof  tbe  Acmiwiis,  to  »~^hirgelll4,- 
33J  inhabitants  iu  IS-'^II).  clean,  and  beautiful 
city,  with  its  iHilacc  and  gai-dens,  lis  tine  hotels 
aud  bi}ulevards,  lis  ctithnlral  and  university,  its 
art  museums  and  lis  public  schools.  To  tlie 
scholar  and  students  of  modern  life  it  Is  one  of 
the  most  inieicsting  rhies  In  the  world.  The 
Acropolis,  crowned  with  ruins,  Is  visible  fn)m 
everv  point.  Lvcubetlu:',  to  the  northeiist,  af- 
fords the  finest  views  of  Ihe  eitv.  The  "  eve  of 
Greece"  is  a  diarming  resort  in  winlcr."  but 
from  May  to  Oi'tolitr  is  avoideil  bj"  travellers. 
March  and  April  aic  the  atlraciive  mniiihs.  but 
later  on  tbe  heat  and  dust  are  disagreeable. 
Tbe  city  is  a  busy  hive  ot  educatituniT  institu- 
tions. The  school  condnctnl  uiKler  the  aus- 
Sces  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  U.  S.  A.,  by 
iss  Muir.  is  near  ihe  '■  Tower  of  Ihe  Winds,'*' 
on  lUe  norlhwesli'm  slope  of  Ihir  Ar-ropulis. 
Tbe  '■  Hill  luslUiite,"  (rondiielid  by  Jliss 
Masson,  Is  on  the  same  slope  fai-iber  to  the  east. 
The  English  church  and  the  Protesiant  Evan- 

Selieal  Greek  church  are  to  the  east  of  Ibe 
.cropolis.  near  the  ruins  of  the  temple  of  Ju- 
piter Olympus.  The  Briiisli  and  American 
scb  lols  for  research  in  Greece  are  on  Ihe  south, 
ern  slope  of  Mount  Lyeabellus.  Thcsurround- 
ngsot  tbecapilal  are  ver^  interesting,  there  lie- 
j,  ft  e  drives  in  every  direction.  Piraeus,  the 
se  p<  rt  of  Athens,  is  five  miles  to  the  southwest. 
Tl  c  Bi  ule  meets  November  Ist  (old  style)  every 
}  car  ai  d  the  city  thereafter  presents  a  brilliant 
scent.  Iu  which  the  royal  retinue,  tbe  dcjiuties, 
tht  foreign  ambassadors,  the  military  classes, 
Ihe  church  hicrarcliy,  the  throng  of  studonls 
from  the  whole  Gredt  world,  logether  with  for- 
eigi  ers  from  every  clime,  make  the  tnodem 
city  vie  with  its  ancient  self  in  picturesqueucss 
and  merest. 
Tbe  grca 

kinglom  a  _ 

cl  rcl  According  to  the  ceasus  i)f  1889  there 
are  1  903,81)1)  Greek  Orthodox  t^brtsiians.  14.- 
677  o  b  .'r  Christians  (mainly  Roman  Calholics 
in  he  Coifii  dUlrii;t),  5,792  Jews,  aud  34.16i> 
Mohammedans.  The  constitiitirm  of  1864  de- 
clared the  OriH'k  Orthodox  faith  ilic  religion  of 
the  state,  but  f^iiarautees  wmiilele  lob'nilloii 
and  liberty  to  all  other  sects.  This  breadlh  of 
view  is  somewhat  limited  by  allowing  no  school 
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to  exist  in  wbieb  Ihe  clergy  of  the  estnhlislied  not  have  beeo  attained,  ami  from  all  appearance 

chiirclnloTiol  giveiustniclioi)  inreliKiou.     Tlie  these  ««>i/W   not  have   been   attjtined   but   for 

Bliite  cUiireb,  ilioiigli  uomiuully  under  the  Pa-  Amtricnn  impetus.     The  woik  of  Dr.  and  Mrs. 

triarth  of   Const luititioplc,   is  cntirelj-  in   the  Hill  and  of  i>r,  Jonas  King  will  be  spoken  of 

Lands  of  ilie  "  iloly  Synoil,"  eonslsting  of  the  later. 

Melrnpollliin  rif  Alliens,  iiud  4  archbishops  King  Otbo  ascended  the  throue  ia  IB'iS. 
and  bisiLops.  The  Ktitle  ohiircli  has  al8U  9  Uuder  bis  intiueuce  sohools  began  to  be  iusll- 
arcbbisbopH  and  8  blsliops  iu  NorUiern  Greece;  tuleil  after  llie  German  pattejn.  The  unlver- 
G  archbislioiis  and  0  bisEiops  iu  tho  Pelupon-  aity  was  established  at  Athens.  Queen  Amelia 
nesuKi  1  nrchbistiop  and  Sbisliops  i[i  the  islands  took  great  iutereetiu  the  educuiiou  of  girls,  and 
of  the  Qi'eek  Archipelagii;  and  5  arehbijiliops  a  large  orpiinnage  ul  Athens  to-diiy  Dears  her 
and  10  bishops  in  lIib  Ionian  Islands.  There  name.  Jtich  Greeks  outside  tbe  kingdom  be- 
ure  1S2  monasteries  and  uiiuncries,  tvitb  3,020  gnu  to  lake  pride  in  building  up  the  institutions 
monks  and  485  nuns.  During  the  revolulhin  of  llielr  native  land.  Graaualiy  the  countiy 
(1821-0)  over  400  monasleries  were  destroyed,  begun  lo  recover  from  Ihe  desolation  of  war. 
Tbe  iictivjtyof  the  monks  In  tliepatriotic  cause  Tlic  legislative  potrers  begau  to  act.  Since 
drew  down  special  vengeance  upon  their  heads.  1888  eduealioual  affairs  have  moved  ou  faster 
But  it  seems  lo  be  a  fact  that  all  these  so-called  than  ever,  until  to-day  there  are  iu  this  little 
"religious"  insEitulIons  Hoiirished  beller  under  kingdom,  with  only  the  population  of  ]yiHssa- 
Turkish  rule  tlian  they  have  since,  and  (o-day  chiisetts,  over  8,000  elementary  schools  for  boys; 
they  are  relics  of  an  older  time  rather  than  a  about  iiOO  schools  of  Ihe  same  grade  for  girls, 
force  in  modem  Greece,  'ilie  government  withover  3,500  teachers,  maleand  female,  most 
seems  iticllncd  to  encroach  more  and  more  on  of  them  holding  ceriifieates  fwm  normal 
the  property  of  the  inonaHteries.  The  land  schools;  3^1  secondary  schools,  with  1,400 
granted  by  the  Greek  aulhorilies  to  the  Ameri-  teaehei-s  and  mote  than  15.000  pupils  ;  35  gym- 
ctm  Classical  School  was  taken,  not  without  nasiums,  with  S16  iiistruciurs.  and  in  round 
some  demur,  from  Ihe  grounds  of  the  neighbor-  numbeis  5,000  pupils;  a  university  TCitb  four 
ing  convent  of  the  Aslomalon,  deparimeiits,  100  professors,  and  3,800  students; 
The  most  encouraging  thing  aljoul  modern  a  lialf-dozen  high-class  mirmal  schools ;  a  poly- 
Oreece  is  its  splendid  system  of  f^choo!)!,  which  tecbnic  school  at  Athens,  with  34  instructors 
in  another  generation  wdl  exterminate  illlleracy  and  500  pupils  ;  and  a  laige  number  of  private 
thnmghout  the  country.  Tliere  lias  never  been  and  ecclesiastical  schools.  Teaching  has  be- 
n  time  when  Greece  has  been  absoluielj  desti-  come  a  regular  profession,  and  the  old  age  of 
tute  of  educational  facilities.  Even  during  teachers  Is  provitled  for  by  a  judicious  pension 
that  long  period  of  abject  oppression  under  system,  regulated  by  the  term  of  service.  More 
Turkish  rule— which  lasted  from  the  opening  than  half  the  teachers  in  the  elementary  schools 
of  the  si. fleenlh  century  until  Ihe  warof  Inde-  are  women— aremarkablefactwbenweconslder 
pendence.  1SS21-29 — the  rudiments  of  an  cduca-  that  through  the  centuries  of  Tuikish  oppres- 
timi  bati  beeniatight  by  the  clergy  of  the  Greek  sion  the  education  of  woman  wasalmost  entirely 
Orthodox  Church.  However  poorlhls  iustnic-  neglecled.  To-day  womanhood  is  coming  to 
tion  was,  however  irregular  and  iinfriillful,  It  the  front  In  Greece.  One  of  Ihe  most  Interest' 
was  cherished  ns  the  only  glimmer  of  hope  for  ing  iustilutions  in  Athens  is  the  "  Arsakeion." 
better  tilings  in  Ibis  land  of  Plato  and  Sophocles,  named  from  its  founder,  H.  Arsakes.  a  wealthy 
Sven  diii'iiig  the  revolution  schools  were  cov<  merchant,  originallv  from  Eplrus.  who  left  a 
ertly  carried  on.  When  Ihe  country  came  out  fortune  of  500,000  amchmai  for  the  purpose  of 
of  this  baptism  of  blood  the  naiioual  mind  was  founding  a  girls'  school  at  Athens.  It  was  the 
roused  as  only  a  great  siniggle  for  freedom  result  of  Ihe  American  idea  fostered  by  Dr.  and 
can  rouse  It,  and  etl'orts  were  immediately  put  Mrs.  Hill,  To-day  it  is  by  far  the  finest  girls' 
forth  to  put  its  schools  on  a  solid  foundation,  school  in  Greece.  The  pTOperly  consists  of 
II  was  necessarily  »  most  difficult  undeilaklng.  nearly  a  whole  sqnai'e  in  the  best  pHrt  of  Ihe 
The  country  was  bankrupt.  The  majority  <)f  ciiy,and  the  buildings  accommodate  1,500  girls 
tho  children  in  Greece  were  orphans.  But  Ihe  in  daily  attendance,  tlO  of  whom  are  residents 
struggle  for  freedom  liad  elicited  a  world-wide  in  Ihe  boarding  department.  The  government 
sympathj-.  Pew  i>copleare  living  to-day  In  the  is  especially  Interested  in  this  school,  recognlzea 
Lnlted  Slates  who  ciiu  recall  the  widespread  itsdiplomas.givcateachers'certificatcsiuretum. 
Interest  (akeu  by  Americans  in  that  slruggle.  and  conlribtites  SO.OOO  drachma!  annually 
There  appeared  in  the  "  Missionary  Herald  "  toward  its  expenses.  The  institution  is  graded 
(A.  B.  C.  F.  M.),  In  February,  1880,  a  report  carefully  up  from  Ihe  kindergarten  lo  the  noi^ 
entllled  "'Intercourse  with  tho  Greek  Govern-  mal  department,  taking  a  girl  from  the  age  of 
meut  on  the  Subject  of  Education  In  Greece."  four  or  Ave  up  to  eighteen  or  twenty,  and  will 
It  embodies  the  letters  written  by  J.  A.  Capo-  compare  favorably  with  Ihe  same  kind  of 
distriaa,  the  President  of  Greece,  to  Secretary  schools  in  Germany,  England,  and  America, 
J.  Evarts  and  Rev,  Mr,  Anderson  of  the  Hlch  and  poor  are  found  logcther.  It  is  a  cub- 
American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  tom  for  faraway  villages  to  select  their  bright- 
Missions,  and  to  the  Presideutof  theSocietyfor  est  girls,  collect  money  for  their  expenses,  and 
Elementary  Inslruction  at  Paris.  From  these  send  them  lo  the  Arsakeion,  that  they  may  have 
communications  we  lenrn  that  at  that  critical  efficient  teachers  for  their  village  girls,  Since 
liour  in  the  nation's  life  the  influence  of  English,  Its  start  (his  school  has  scattered  more  than  3,000 
French,  and  American  sympathisers  was  a  large  graduates  over  Greece  and  Greek-speaking 
factor  in  starting  the  whole  long  and  interest-  lands,  and  most  of  them  teach. 
ing  development  of  educatlonalaffairs  in  Greece.  The  forces  that  have  helped  to  bring  the  edu. 
American  influence  was  felt  especially  in  two  cational  aflairs  of  Greece  to  their  present  hope- 
directions — the  study  of  the  Bible  in  all  Greek  fill  slate  may  be  summarized  as  royal,  legisla- 
Siblic  schools,  and  the  education  of  the  girls  of  tive.  local,  and  private.  The  kings  ana  queens 
reece.     Two  more  fundamental  results  txnild  have  always  promoted   education    enthusiasti- 
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cally.  The  Boi.i;-  or  Chamber  of  Itepresenlativ.s  .,s  «s  a  sisK-r  Church   exoe,.t ;"  ij''^"-;''!'';';"^ 

iuLs  acted,  esiiet-ially  ..f  hitf  yt-ai-«,  ^vlth  /l-..!  u.ul  ..f  ihe  .u-^i^'l.   Tlu-re  b  s  m'  J      '1  '      "'  j  ■   '  M.^ 

wisdom  in   this  piirtifular.     Lo.ul  autlmrm.'s  llic-  li^iiL-volrn    '■■'JS'.^'^;'   ';''''!'';  '.  , „  '    r'  ,   I 

aud  the  populatiou  iu   gentnd   have   folliiwi'd  doiii,  favon^l  bj  llim«iNi.>iit   u  »-.  ikiuli  hii 

willingly  the  iuitlarlvt  of  ihiise.iver  tlietii.  mid  eUvrls  are  vaiii.  tin-  iluikiii's.,  lui.    iiii.  >i.  iohl; 

privall  indivhluaU  have  c-ouie  liU-nillv  I.,  ihe  rested  iip-.ii.ib^il  t  liiii.  Ii  iii»^    "'  'I'-l'!;  '' 

aid  of  the  youii!,'  kiugilmii.     M.  Arsukes  mid  Tin-  "ii^i""  "•"'  "■  "''"■'■'^■;    '  '   '.:"'  ''-*"" 

Li9   Ars.ikefim  huvi-  already   beeu  nienlinm-d,  Brrlv,il  of  li^y Dr^  »  >.l  .Ml.  1  .11.        lu^j  «.-., 

.M.  Biubakeseslalilished  lit  l:irirc-omlHyii,i:ym-  lir^t   I-  iliv   ishinil    l.-m.-,,   uiku'   u.|'>    ^I'.m 

iiasiiim  at  Athens.     JI.   H.ijjl   Kosta   and  his  MMniuuli-.  liKiii.iur, nil  lo  An"*"'   ""' ''■'■"'* 

wife  left  nearlj-half  a  niilliim  dnii-hmiii  (or  :i  of  tlu'ir  Umirii"'!  ^"."'--I'H  f-'ln' i.ii.hulI  'muK. 

b.iys' orphauage  at  Athens  whicli  hasii  t'ii|';ie-      (MriiL'd  on  m  ilic -|iint  oi  im-  ni- nm- mirii 

ity  for  400  pupils.     11.   Ziwii  of  Epinis  lia.-  witli    »   <:ir,lul   ..vouiaiiri'    oi    i,(l.^lll,ll-    i  liit 

founded  a  lar^te  iustituHou  l^i.r  the  plll■|l..^es  of  mi.uht  lo-.k   iik,.  :i  >m-1.  «•  |.  "-.Im     fim,  ilie 

a  permaueut   iiatioiiiil   exiiiliiliou.     Tile  noly-  Oi-eek  t  himli      i>iv  hyiiL'i~i|'iiu:ii  -imh  in 

tedinie  school  id  Athens  was  erected  and  eu-  I"  182!^  lu'v.  Joii.is  K'ni^.  '■•■'*'••■'■  mcvion-- so- 

dowed,  Ht  Ihet-osl  of  over  a  million  dnicUnwi,  jouni  in  .Ifni.-iili-ni  ;iimIMii>  nn  liinl  !;iw"  niui 

by  three  gentlemen  from  the  north  of  Grfi-c'e.  an  opimi-tiinity  tc)  iiciiinn-  -.nin-  ku'iu  UiI::l'  oi 

SI.  Gaorge  Siua.  a  MacL-doulan.  left  aiMW.IKIU  tlie  mmieni  Giwk.  iiml  ^il-"  ii»a,iM.il  u  d-rp 

drachmai  with   which  to   build   an  a.-ademy.  interest  In  llifir  smritii;iMoi,.|iiinri    «,,s  ,  ho-iu 

which    Is   the   arch  i  i  eel  n  nil    Ljetn    of   uioderii  bv  a  dinitniilee  of  l.idn-  i[i  -Niw  i  ink  i.i  i:ikii 
Atlieiis,  and  is  to  Iw  useil  asii  ineetinsf-pl 
the  literati.     The  university  ha.s  beiin  Ibi 

lent  of  large sumf  fmni  aliniwt  evervsi'i'timi  <if     knijiimie  t-iiiu.nu  nun  ^ ..■  - fj 

the  Gtvek  world.  A  monk  iit  Mount  Ath.wl.dt  ii  In  meet  ihrir -^liil  ,l.i-|i.i   -|.[r.(ii;il  hiuh-.  aTid 

million  dmehinai  lolt.     M.  Con-*tantiiie  Iti'li.!'.  hewa'  [leimiitcd  tn  iimtiiii, -iiii|".itid  by  thi'M- 

a  Mamhiiiinn,  left  a  fund  of  JOD.mili  druclmiid  l!idie>,  till  l*!l.  wlini  iIh'  AmviH.n.   lionid  ■!,■- 

to  the  iiiiiversilv.  to  lie  nl  llie  si-rvi.-c  of  yUirr-     eid.-d  m  iiiin   lln ,■  ii-  a   (iii--ion   (i,-i.l,  :ii>d 

donlan  youth  n'hou.sj.iredl.iahi.i.'lleredii.-iitioi:.  Mr.  Kin- «:is  inin-lii  (vil  I"  "--'■' ;!";■'"■    '''■ 

The  list  of  private  iK'tieviilr-nn.-  for  iiiuiiiijonjil  m.ivid  fr.iin  Inn-.,  wlii'ir  lir  loo,  liki-  !)i.  Hill, 

purpose's  luiitht   Ite  indellnili'iy  ini-i-e:i*i'd.     In  lunl    lir'::iiii    bi-    uoik.    in    Aib^n-,    "ln-n-   he 

pniimrtlon  to'  her  .■•i/e,  ]H>pnliitiiin.  ami  wnillb,  I'-tj.lili^iinl  -i  ii.iol-  of   n  iiiL,-li  iii-.vl-  Im    !"'>», 

the  tittle  Hellenii-  kiii^nloni  siiriiii^st-^evi-noi"..n-  b,ld  |ii-mi  tiini.'  -.■tvirn,  ajid  al-odnou-d  mukIi 

handed  Aineriea  in  lhis]Miinl.  tin"'  tn  ih.'  |ni'|iiii:iiioii  nf  riliL:iiiii-   lliiTiiiniv, 

Theoriginal  le.-il  of  llie  New  Te-tiiinr^nl  i-  -o  (■■v  uliiih  h.'  '^a-  iv.rii-  Lib,il>  liind  i.y  In-  -r.-i.t 

much  like  inodeni  Gieek  liiat  nil  iln-  iliiliii"n  :iiid  vnrii^l  ri'i.utniii-iiH  ,i-  ;i  I  lin-ii^oi  -iliolnr. 

ular  tf.tt.lxjok  in   all  Ihi-  elenn-ntjirv  -r  hnol-,  -iliool  ri(  .\il.'o..  :iiid  in  ir  --iili-i  i|in-iiily  joincil 

The  rhildrcn  an;  rciiiin-.i  to  -tiidy  lb.-  G.>-i"'l  b;  Mi:  B.'iij^n.iiii.     Tlii-  .-iniioEi  «,i>  L-ivrn   op 

story,  and    to   learn  by   heiul   lari,-!'   porrion-.  in   I--*;!?.  .Mi.  Kif.''-'-' '"""-'"  ^inyin,!.      I  liouu'li 

Greek  priests  are  rciinireil  to  d/e  lati'i'lii'iiia!  ri:niMV.'d  from  ilif  (lii'i  k  lii'ld.  hr  iu'vcr  lu-i  liis 

instruction  in  tlie  si-hooU  once  or  twii.'  eiii-b  :ii  livi-.  pniyirfiil  iht--n-l   in  llir  ]«■•■]<]•■  ■■itiioii^ 

week.      There  ean  lie   no  doubt    ihni    tjri'ck      ul i  lii-  tiii—ionnrv  ImIjoi-  vvi'ic  i.i;.'uii.  nnd 

children  are  lauftht  more  abonUbe  IJibli-  In  tlie  has  coiiiiinii'd  to  .i-^-i^t  not  only  by  Itis  klmily 

public  schools  than  are  Ainerican  cliiiiin-n  in      svinpatliv  and  uIm'  <■< -el,  but   l>\  lii^  i  ■m-'' 

our  public  M'iio..ls.     This  faH,  an  well  iis  the  .-iiitrd   L'ift    in    bv  niiioli.-y,   liaiin.Lr   i  inn-land 

uuiver.fillly  of  ediiciltion  in  the  country,  make  into  modern  (inik  niiiny  of  l  he  hymns  iM'd  in 

the  outlook  for  Greece  verv  pn)]ii(ious,     Fruni  the  Kvmiuclicul  (iirik  clnircln'-  hoih  in  (Jn'cce 

the  ei-ansi'iiod   standpuinl    then^   is   no   nion;  ami  Turl«'v. 

hopeful  stHrt  in  the  lands   under   the  sway  of  Aboni   tl'ii-^  lime  rlM^lTi  ilic  Ihv    S   Iloii.^iun 

the  Greek  Onhoilox  Chiirc^h  than  (;iv.ie,  and  im.l  Ucv.   (J.  W.  L.ybiini  of  Viii:nii;i.  iil->  in 

the  tendency  In  revi'rt  to  the-*iiu|ilc.L'o-p.'I  triHli  connection  iviih  ilii'  Amci  i.an   Koairl,  u.ni   lo 

and   practice  is    sure    to   grow   siiiiiij.'er  and  Aieopnli-..  in   r.aioni.i.  in    ic-poiis..  to  an  ito- 

The  folb»vingi>abriefsketcl!  of   Ibe   nrliial  Th.'V  «ooii'l,:ii|  Iwo-cli.^.U   fol  bm-  in -success, 

mission  work  carriul  on    in   the   rnimlry  sinc-e  f.il  ■opcmlion.  in  on..  .,1   ivliii  h   Ihc   Kcv.  .M     l» 

the  revolution  :  Kido|i->iliakis,    iioiv    -.n   loziii    a.s-ncinteil    with 

MinSioil    iroi-A-.-When   the  -tnig^^l.:    for  evanv'dislic  work  for  liU  c.miitiymcn.  received 

independence  ea  1 1  ell  the  a'tenlinn  of  ilie  civil,  hi- eiirli.,>l  rcliL-ions  iinprewiioii-. 

ized  world  to  Greece,  Chrlsiian  work  was  bejriin  The  Kiiiitists  also  liei-an  a  niis.sinn  under  .Mr, 

In  the  land   bv  varioiii  chiindies  of  America,  Kncl  .mil  .\lr,  Arnobl, 

The  Chiinih  Missionary  Society  of  Knirbind  hail  It  was  natiind  thai   in  a  CDnniry  like  Greece 

already  sent  mNsionaries  in  IW.'i.  Ilieir  ti\yctn-  educaiion  should  receive  at  ibe  ouiset  special 

tlons    hein,!,'   mainly  cmilined    lo   the    Ionian  attention  from  tliosc  aimiiiL' at  its  sjiiriliitii  cle- 

Islands,  vaiion,  and   lor  a  time  cvervtliiii:;   seemed  to 

The  Episcopid  Church  of  Anitiicu  sent  out  jnslifv   tiie   bn|)e   wilb   wbich   tlie   friends   of 

Ruv.  J.  J.  Kobcrtsim   in  IH3U   to  w^e  wliether  Greei'e  eniered  upon  Ibis  work. 

Greece  presenteil  an  enrourij^ing  Held  for  Ihe  A  prinling  I'siabiisbmeid  had  Ih'cu  foiindiil 

efforts  of  thisChnreh.     The  seiiiitncnt  and  Ihe  at  .Malta,  wliere  puMicalioni  in  the  various  hin- 

Lope  with  which  this  mission  wa,-  uuderlakeu  ^riingcsof  Ihe  East  wer-prinlcii.  Very.siHin  lliem 

may  be  seen  from  the  iiislnictions  he  received  was  a  much  ^'renter  demand  fur  tliose  in  Gni-k 

from  his  society:  lliiiu  in  anv  other  ianguagi-.     In  1N;WHlie  Itev. 

'■The   Greeks,   as   is   well    known,    have   a  Mr,  Temple,  wlm  wa.- in  cliarfrc  of  Ihis  depart- 

Church  con.stilnted  after  wlial  we  iH'lievelo  be  ment  of   Ibe  work.  ii'|irincd  that  tlie  piwioua 

tbeapostolic  model,  and  to  he  acknowledged  hy  year  llic  iircs  had   lieen  employed  wholly  on 
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modern  Greek,  to  tliP  ainoiint  of  4,670.01)0 
pages,  chietly  school  books.  The  demainl  Cor 
books  wiks  such  tliat  tliey  rarely  uccumuiated  ou 
tLc  shelves. 

Those  were  years  of  hope  for  all  who  were 
looking  for  Ihe  renoviitionof  ihe  Greek  Church, 
hoth  clergy  and  people  scenilnt  Kratefully  to 
appreciate  the  advantages  e.xiendea  to  the  com- 
munity. But  soon  a  change  came.  The  mis- 
sionary enterprise  l)egaD  to  be  regarded  yrith 
suspicion  through  the  gross  mlsrepretjcmntions 
of  the  Greek  press,  botli  as  to  the  moiives  and 
practices  of  foreigners.  There  is  every  reason 
to  believe  tiiat  this  waa  brought  about  by  out- 
side intrigues,  working  through  indlvitluals 
here  who  round  it  for  their  interest  to  appear 
very  /euloiisfor  the  "faiih  of  the  fathers. 

Throiii!;!)  the  same  influence  a  change  In  the 
constllulton,  wnseffected,  restricting  the  full  re- 
ligious liberty  which  was  granted  bv  the  first 
constilution,  lotolcnitionof  recognlzearellgions, 
bHl  forbidding  proaelytiam.  The  law,  too,  re- 
quiring "  sacred  lessunu"  to  l>e  taught  in  all 
schools,  and  which  at  first  received  such  a,  nat- 
ural and  liberal  inlcrpretatiun  as  lo  l>e  met  by 
the  Scripture  teacliing  of  the  missiouaries.  was 
now  made  to  refer  to  the  '■  sacred  kiisons  "  of 
the  Greek  Ohureli,  parllcularlj  the  catechism, 
in  which  instruction  was  lo  be  ([Iven  by  a  Greek 
ecclesiastic.  Afier  a  somewhat  lengthy  discus- 
sion of  llie  iiolnt  ^several  of  the  missionaries 
withdrew.  Tiie  American  Board  withdrew  all 
its  representatives  e.xceiit  Dr.  Klnj;,  who  was 
unwilling  to  go.  The  Baptist  missionaries  also 
returned  after  a  time  to  America, 

1>  King's  persecution  and  his  long  ninigde 
with  lUe  government  are  fully  reconied  in  Dr. 
Anderson's  work  on  missions  in  the  East.  At 
that  time  the  need  of  a  periodical  in  the  interests 
of  the  evangelical  movemcn  t  Ijcgnn  to  be  deeply 
felt.  Tills  Unally  led  Dr.  Kalopothakes  to  issue 
a  Cbrislian  weekly,  "The  Slar  of  the  East."— 
'A<JTi}t>  Ti/i'AriiToki/i,  which  was  contiuued 
without  interruption  2T  years. 

During  this  |)eriod  the  native  element  became 

Srominent  in  the  work.  Dr.  Kalopothakes,  Rev. 
■.  Constantiue,  and  Rev.  D.  8akellario»  worked 
for  some  ycaiii  together  under  the  American  and 
Torelgn  Ohristlun  Union.  Later  there  were  dis- 
tinct organizations.  Tlie  Baptists  were  repre- 
sented by  Mr.  Sakellarios.  The  Congregation- 
alists  siiKtained  Mr.  CouKtantine,  who,  bcddes 
preaching,  did  much  vnluahic  work  tliroiigh  the 
press.  He  removed  a  few  years  ago  (o  Sniyma. 
■where  he  is  carrying  ou  a  similar  work  with 
marked  success. 

Tlie  iirgauixatlon  known  distinctively  as  the 
Greek  Evangelical  C'hurch  was  under  the  care 
of  the  Southern  PrCMbyterian  ('liurch  during  the 
thirteen  years  previouH  i«  1B86.  Rev  Geo.  E. 
Lcybum  and  his  venerahle  father  joint^  the 
mission  iti  lii7S,  The  latter  was  removed  by 
death  within  a  few  months.  The  former  re- 
mained till  the  close  of  1877,  when  he  returned 
to  America.  The  nest  .year  Rev.  T.  Sampson 
was  sent  out,  and  worked  for  a  few  years,  first 
at  Atiiens,  then  at  Vo1o,  and  subsequently  at 
Sahiuica,  where  he  still  is. 

At  (he  close  of  1885  the  Evangelical  Native 
Church  withdrew  its  connection  with  the  South- 
em  Presbyterian  Church  and  became  indepeu' 

Since  that  lime  there  has  been  no  "  mission 
work,"  so  called,  in  Greece,  except  the  primary 
school  for  poor   children  founded  by  the  late 


Mrs.  Hill,  sustained  by  the  Protestant  £pisco. 
pal  Chureb  of  the  United  States,  It  Is  under 
the  care  of  Miss  Muir,  a  Scotch  lady  who  was 
long  connected  with  Mrs.  Hill.  More  recently 
Mile  Raymond,  of  Geneva,  has  been  associated 
as  colleague  with  Miss  Muir.  Tlie  school  num- 
bers about  500, 

There  is  a  school  for  the  better  classes — in  a 
certain  sense  a  continuation  of  Mrs.  Hill's 
work— on  the  same  premises,  under  the  efficient 
direction  of  her  niece.  Miss  Masson.  It  is  con- 
ducted on  the  same  general  principles  and 
Willi  the  same  object,  but  it  Is  no  longer  a 
mission  school  iu  the  sense  of  being  sustained 
or  directed  by  any  foreign  society.  It  is  now 
Miss  Massou's  privai«  school,  though  the  pro- 
perty formerly  occupied  by  the  mission  was 
given,  by  ihe  friends  in  America  so  long  inler- 
ested  in  the  work,  to  Greece,  to  be  used  always 
as  a  school  for  girls. 

The  Bev.  Mr.  Sakellarios,  too,  has  continued 
independently  the  work  he  formerly  carried  on 
under  the  Baptist  Missionary  Union  of  the 
United  States,  but  he  can  no  longer  be  called 
a  mlssionaiy.  So  also  with  the  work  of  the 
native  Gi'eek  Evanselical  Church  wiih  which 
Dr.  Kiilopotlmkes  Isconnected.  Thisworkeven 
when  under  the  mission  diSered  lo  a  consider- 
able e"tent  from  other  missions  iu  the  fact  that 
it  was  inaugurated  and  carried  on  for  many 
years  ihroiigh  native  inslrumeuinlities,  so  that 
the  native  element  had  a  training  front  the  first 
calculated  lo  develop  the  capacity  of  the  church 
for  active  forma  of  service  anil  for  respoiisi- 
billtr,  and  through  this  an  inclination  lo  iiide- 
peniJeuce  of  action  which  was  bound  speedily 
to  lead  lo  self-support. 

Tlie  good  results  of  this  have  been  manifest 
in  the  histoiy  of  the  church  at  Athens  during 
the  five  years  since  its  separation  from  ihe  mis- 
sion. There  has  been  more  outward  growtli 
and  Internal  harmony  than  ever  before,  and  it 
seems  evident  that  llie  chiireh  has  entered 
upon  a  stage  in  which  It  may  carry  on  the 
evangelistic  work  which  it  has  assumed  in  the 
field  il  claims  for  its  operations— the  tcrritoiy 
included  within  the  kingdom  of  Greece. 

There  are  at  this  date  but  three  stations — 
Athens,  Pirteus,  and  Volo ;  and  a  branch 
station  at  Liirissa-  The  Greek  Evangelical 
Church  is  Presbyterian  in  doctrine  and  form 
of  government.  A  local  synod  has  been  or- 
ganizetl  called  the  "  Synod  of  the  Free  Evan- 
gelical  Church  in  Greece."  It  has  under  its 
care  Ihe  Bible  work  of  the  Bri'lsh  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society,  The  colporteurs  emi>loyed  are 
all  Christians  who  are  able  to  do  an  important 
evangelistic  work  in  conoeciiou  with  their  sales 
of  the  Scriptures.  The  Eipi/ufoii  roii- i7,ri. 
SSv,  a  monthly  paijcr  for  children  edited  by 
Dr,  Kalopothakes,  is  now  in  its  twenty-fourth 
year  and  has  an  annual  circulation  of  about 
7,000  copies.  Tlie  "Star  of  the  Easi."  the 
weekly  paper,  was  discontinued  at  the  close  of 
1883. 

Through  the  kindly  assistance  of  tlie  Reli- 
gious Tract  Society  of  London  tliousauda  of 
tracts  are  printed  luid  cireulalcil  yearly.  The 
work  of  the  American  Bible  Society  was  for 
more  than  25  years  under  Dr.  Kalopothakes" 
care,  and  on  its  withdrawal  from  Greece  iu 
I88S,  the  agency  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society  being  intrusted  to  him,  the  same 
assistance  to  the  work  and  moral  support  comes 
through  it. 
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RoniiiD  Cnlholio  inifsimis  iu  Oreecu  ilnte  from 
Vi05  A.U.,  when  ilit-  I'vo  ^re:il  olimvlius  of  lliu 
Ork-mjiiul  liifOci-ukut  wcrt'  s[)lit  iijiiirt.  Tlie 
work  ivas  iiicrcasi'ii  iu  lo'-J-i  A.D,,  iiinl  again  in 
715A.D.  Ill  ISttt  Pope  Gregory  XV.  fBlabllslied 
at)  iipoxiolic  iK'li-iniliou  In  ilii'  now  Hclleuic 
kiajriioin.  Till-  tlelil  is  (Hvidud  iiilo  tlirccnrch- 
bislKjprics  tuid  live  dioceses.  TIiltu  lire  iibout 
l.lOUil  comiuuuieaDls.  13li  eluirebes  mid  clitip- 
ele.  luB  priests,  i  seiiiiuailes,  43  scbools,  and 
l.IMXJ  ^iiideuis. 

Suiuiuicg  U|i  all  forc-i^u  mission  work  in 
Greece,  wv  tind  Umt  llie  results  liiive  been  in- 
direct for  llie  niiist  piirt,  but  these  results  ure 
of  the  utmost  impurtauce.  'Die  coiinlry  Is 
possiuj;  tliroii-tb  a  transitional  ^tate.  Ucligioa 
IS  formal  to  tl7e  extreiue,aud  unbelief  is  spread- 
lujr  widely  anil  vapidly.  Tlie  Greelt  C'biireb  is 
loilkeil  upon  lis  a  powerful  political  agiiil  iu 
binding  (be  hearts  of  all  tnie  Greeks  to  the 
cause  of  the  struggling  little  kingdom  ntileh 
aspires  to  gather  under  its  hnnners  ihe  tight 
million  Greeks  of  the  Levant,  To  join  the 
evangelical  movement  is  looked  upon  as  unpa- 
triotic. But  great  unseen  changes  are  taking 
place  throughout  the  eouutiy,  ivhicb  before 
very  long  will  brill?  about  a  state  of  greater 
religious  freedom,  and  the  reaction  fioiii  niiije- 
lief  must  result  In  a  growth  of  evangelical 
feeling. 

Oreek  Versions,— The  ancient  Greek 
version  of  the  Old  Testament,  or  Septuagint,  a« 
It  is  commonly  called,  is  nut  only  the  most 
ancient  but  )il.'«  the  mo^l  important  of  all  the 
Tersions  of  Scripture  that  have  been  trnnsmitied 
to  us.  It  U  Ihe  tirst  mia!,ioiiarT  Bible,  since  l>v 
It  the  Gentile  vrorUI  became' acquainted  wiili 
moDothelNm.  Ii  originated  in  (he  3d  ccntiirv 
before  CIr.lst  (about  the  year  a85  bc.i.  Its 
history  has  been  written  so  often  that  ne  need 
Dot  reiH'at  what  is  already  known,  bcyouil  ilic 
fact  that  it  Is  the  eccleslasticid  Tcrsioii  of  Ihe 
Greek  Church,  A  dialed  of  llie  ancient  Greek 
is  the  Uomaieor  modern  Greek,  belonging  to  llie 
Gneco-Latin  bmnch  of  the  Aiyan  language- 
family,  and  spoken  by  the  Greeks  of  ihe  present 
day.  A  New  Testament  in  the  modem  Greek 
was  publislied  at  Geneva  in  1088.  by  .Ma\iiiiii8 
Calliergior  Caliiopoli.  This  edition  tviuv  often 
rcprlntcil  by  the  Society  for  Propagaling  the 
Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  as  well  as  bv  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  A  reviMiil 
edition,  prcpareu  by  Hilarion,  Archbishop  of 
TernoTo.  was  published  at  Constantino  pie  in 
1828.  and  reprlntetl  at  Geneva  In  1830  by  the 
Geneva  Bible  Society.  Hilarion  also  trna'^Iatcd 
the  Uld  Testament  from  the  Septuagint,  and 
offered  his  work  to  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society.  The  latter,  however,  decided  to 
have  a  translation  prepared  from  the  Hebrew, 
and  the  Itevs.  H  D.  Leeves  and  J.  Lowndes 
were  appointed  to  execute  the  work,  with  the 
aid  of  some  (ireek  scholars.  The  tirst  edition 
of  the  Old  Testament  was  printed  in  England 
in  1840;  the  New  Testament  followed,  and  was 
printed  at  Athens  in  1844.  A  general  revision 
wilh  the  view  of  having  (he  Old  and  New  Tes- 
taments printed  in  one  uniform  volume,  was 
undertaken  in  184-1.  The  work  of  revision  was 
completed  by  Prof.  Bambas,  Messrs.  Nicolaidea 
and  Lowndes,  Eilidoiis  of  (lie  Old  Testament 
were  |irinle<l  again  in  England  in  1849  and  18S0, 
Buccceiled  by  a  new  edition  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment in  18-51.  when  the  whole  Bible  was  pre- 
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|>are<I  for  dis-^'inination  in  one  uniform  volume 
for  the  Mrsi  rime.  The  irreal  demand  for  the 
Woiri  of  Go<l  induced  the  Itridsh  Bible  Society 
to  tmblish  a  iHK'ket  editiou  of  the  Dible  m 
modern  Greek,  This  ciiition  was  issiietl  iu 
1883,  For  the  Greeks  iK'toiigirig  to  the  Koiiuin 
Catholic  Cburch,  the  same  Society  publi>hed 
the  Gospel  of  Luke  and  the  Actsof'the  Aposik-s 
in  Bomaii  type,  at  Smvniii,  in  18,')1).  The  ^une 
Society  Issued  also  in  ]V'»i  a  new  edition  of  the 
digUitl  Gosjiels  of  Matthew  and  Luke  in  niodi'm 
Greek  and  Albanian  i,Toski.  Of  (he  latter  the 
Society  disposeil  tiii  to  -March  iilst,  1889  of  8,500 
portious,  and  of  llie  modern  Greek  version  of 
641,585  porti<ius  of  the  Scriptures. 

(Spteimen  eerneg.   John  3: 16,) 


Sxm  TQv  viov  auTov  tqv  /Mfoyevri  eStuKeir,  iva 
va<;  o  iriffTevtav  eli  airrov  fiij  ojro'XijTO*,  d\X 

(Modern,) 
^toTt  rniTOv'  iyd-mjiTeu  o  ©eSs  rbv  KOfffuiVi 
wo-re  e&tUKe  rbv  Tlov  avjou  r'ov  fi^voyevrj,  Sti 
va  /it)  a,To\tff6^  TTOf  6  TtnTTiwav  €«  ainov, 
alOiM  vi,  ij^g  ^ar)v  aHmiov. 

(.Modern.     Roman.) 
BIcothis  thelo  ipaghi  pros  ton  patera  mu,  be 
tbelo  Ipi  proa  afton,  Pater,  Imarton  is  ton  ur&? 
-(Luke  XV.  18.} 


Cirvcn,  SHiiiuel  II.,  h.  Worcester,  Jtasg., 
U.  S.  A,,  OcioU'r  10th,  1823;  pmctised  medicine 
for  a  while  in  Worcester;  naired  for  Ceylon  as  a 
mivlieal  mlssionarj-  of  (he  A.  B.  C.  F.  SI.  April 
SOtii.  1(^7;  returned  home  on  account  of  ill- 
heallh  In  1B73.  He  ejntiuue<i  the  pre)Kiration 
of  medical  works  in  the  Tamil  language. 
Several  standard  vohinies  were  prepared  by 
him,  covering  in  all  between  three  and  four 
thousand  pages,  and  are  used  as  text-books  In 
IiHlIa,  Dr.  Green's  name  stands  a  household 
word  among  the  ueople  of  the  Island  to  whose 
interest  he  devoted  his  life.  "  There  is  recorded 
no  more  marked  expression  of  (he  useful  results 
of  a  life  of  self-ilenving  devotion  to  the  most 
elevaletl  work."  ife  died  at  Worcester,  May 
28th,  1884. 


Oreenbnr,  a  small  town  on  the  ishnd  of 
Antigua,  West  Indies,  near  St.  John's,  After 
the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  In  Antigua,  the 
idle,  the  vicious,  and  immonil  gatliercil  here  and 
made  the  place  notorious  for  vile  deeds  of  every 
ilesi^ription.  The  Aloruvlan  Brethren  then 
opened  a  preaching  place,  with  aucb  success 
that  in  a  short  time  the  character  of  the  people 
changed  <K>mple(«!y.  A  native  minister,  the 
first  fn  Antigua,  labored  here  from  1848  until 
his  death  in  1885.  At  present  the  work  Is 
curried  on  by  a  missionary  and  his  wife. 

Greenland,  an  exu-nsivc  region.  Including 
46,740  .square  miles,  belonging  to  Denmark, 
lying  northeast  of  Norlh  America,  from  which 
and  Its  outlying  islands  it  is  separated  by  Davla' 
Strait   and   Baffin's  Bay.      Cape   Farewell,  its 
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southern  exticniity,  in  a,  point  od  a  small  Island 
from  wiiicli  llic  wist  cwist  extends  aouliea-<l 
towtirds  Cape  Bmwatcr,  where  it  takes  a  more 
noilhcrty  uoiii'xc,  Hiiil  stretches  towards  tbe 
Folu  lu  iLU  imkiiuwD  [liHttince.  Tin  soutliera 
p;irt  of  I.liisi^mstls'LViishuil  by  the  Orei  aland  beii, 
iitxl  i\\<;  tumli  by  tlie  Arctic  Uctaii.  The  oiittiue 
1)1  the  <'(>iiKt  is  niggei)  tmil  luirrcD,  wjrh  chSs  and 
|iriii|iiii.>  «  liich  lire  visible  fur  out  lit  sen.  A 
uuiiibiT  lA  iiik-ts,  the  piiueitml  of  which  are 
Si'iii'i  "-liy  :iiui  iMv;  Riiiiuds,  exu'ud  .id  uiiIceiowu 
iJi-iLJii'i  into  till.'  hilciiur.  Ciituiiie  very  hcnliliy, 
liziil"  r.iiiiiL'  v[iryiug  iiwortiiiij!  to  tbe  ilistunee 
fiiHii  ilic  I'uk-.  'Fogs  !ii-e  pri'valenl  most  of  the 
^I'lii.  jlikI  liut  Utile  ruin  fiilK  Ripulation, 
(-\ii'|>i  iibuiit  '60i>  Dimes,  cousists  eutiivly  of 
Esqiiiitic),  wlio  live  bv  hauling  tmtl  fishing,  mid 
uiiiiiiHT  Sj,;hO.  a  feu-  live  on  the  citst  const. 
bill  nil  ilie  viilages  and  settlemenlH  arc  on  the 
west  I'thiKl,  upun  the  Ion-  laniis  along  the  fiords. 
After  jcars  iif  dl-urouro^ing  ellurtH  ou  the  part 
of  the  niUsioniLricN,  nil  the  ualiveB  linve  I>eeQ 
ewivcttcd  lu  Christ liinity.  They  have  given  up 
tlii'ir  iiiimadic  habits  and  enjii^-  the  benefits  of 
dvili/aiiiiu,  while  lliey  are  t^icted  with  fewer 
of  its  vi(«s  Ihiiu  ai-e  the  IndtauH  who  liaTC  coDie 
into  <'iiulH<-l  wilh  tlie  white  man  elsewhui'e, 
IJi|iuii'  IK  pi'oliibiCed  iu  all  tlie  settlements,  aud 

it  iso.ll - 

th'ii  i-v; 

receive  from   Ibe  govi 

gJiiss  iif  schnapps  to  drink  the  beallh  of  bis 

Kovereifrn. 

Greenland  is  ilivided  for  administrative  pur- 
poses into  two  ins|iec1orates.  North  aud  South 
Greenland,  each  siilidivided  iulo seven  districts, 
iiavingu  iliivctor  who  Is ustii«tedbj  a  parliament 
chcKiii  from  the  piiudiial  men.  The  soil  ot 
Gr.'eniHnd  is  not  productive,  the  vegetnliou  Is 
sIIkiii,  aii'l  if  liny  miuerals  exist,  tliey  are  not 
iiiiniil.  Tile  crown  of  Denmark  has  a  iiionopoly 
'>r  ibc  tr^iik',  whidi  is  carried  on  under  the 
tlii-ectiiiu  of  ilie  Gn-en1aud  Trading  Company. 

.Mis.iionary  sotdeties  at  work  there:  the  Moni- 
viitiis,  w  itb  stations  iit  New  Hcrmliut,  LIcLlfiu- 
fcls,  l.iclilenau,  Fri-dericluidal,  Umanak,  and 
Igioi'iuut;  IT  missionaries.  1,597  clmrch-mem- 
bers     Also  the  Danisli  MIssionury  Society. 

Grccnlantl  Version*.— Greenland  be- 
longs to  the  Arctic  caist  languages  of  North 
Ameiic;!,  and  U  wpiiken  in  Greenland.  The 
iiist  iiiienipts  to  supply  the  people  of  Greenland 
with  Ihc  word  of  God  were  made  by  Hans 
Ugede,  nNorwegiauelcrgymaD.utthebegiunine 
of  the  18tb  centurv.  The  work  was  continued 
by  bis  son  Paul  Egetle,  and  in  1T66  the  New 
Teslsment  was  publislied  at  Copenhagen.  A 
second  atiempt  was  made  by  Fabriclus.  whose 
New  Testament  was  published  in  1799.  Both 
these  trnnsl  at  inn's  were  very  deficient,  and 
ItloravitiM  mission II vies  made  a  tiiird  versioD 
from  Luther's  German,  wliich  was  published 
in  1  Hii  liv  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society, 
and  republished  by  the  Danish  Bible  Society. 
Tlie  inlter  also  publisiied  in  1838  at  Copenhagen 
a  traiislalion  of  the  Old  TosUimeni,  made  by  the 
Rev.  Peter  Kraght.  In  1851  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  society  published  at  Hermhut 
a  revised  edition  of  the  New  Testament,  under 
the  editorship  of  some  retired  Moravian  mis- 
iiioiinrles  fnnn  Greenland.  A  large  portion  of 
the  Old  Teslainent  has  also  been  published  hy 
Ibc  same  Hociety,  which,  up  lo  March  3l8t.  1889, 
disposed  of  y,3(K)  poi-tions  of  the  Scriptures. 
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{Specimen  wm      J  ihn  J    X6  ) 

Sdlarsflb     innuc     Gudib     taima     assakigei; 

Einetue  tunniullugo   taukkonunga,  tamarmitt 

tan  rsom  u  ngi  opertut  tammirkon  nagi  t ,  n  aksaun- 

gitsomigle  iunjrsdtekarkollugit 

Greeni ille.— 1  4  town  in  binoe  County, 
Liberia.  Missiuu  station  of  UieProtestautEpis- 
copal  Church,  U.  ii.  A  ;  1  organized  church,  1 
native  pastor,  82  commnnicuiils,  1  Sunday- 
school,  48  pupils,  1  dny-school,  66  pupils. — 
2.  A  town  on  the  Niias  River,  Britlsli  Amet- 
ica.  630  miles  noi-tli  of  Victoria,  B.  C.  'ITie 
climate  is  wet  in  summer,  with  frequent  frosts  ; 
drv  aud  cold  in  winter.  The  350  inhabitants 
belong  10  the  Nescagh  tribe  of  the  Tsim-shean 
Indians.  Station  of  the  Naas  River  Mission  of 
tlie  Methodist  Church  of  Canada  (1877)  ;  1  mis- 
sionaiy  ami  wife,  3  otit-stalioDS,  3  organized 
churelies,  198  communicants,  1  Sunday-school, 
60  scliolars,  1  school,  25  scholars. 

Grenada,  one  of  the  Windward  Islands, 
West  Indies,  with  an  are'a  of  130  square  miles 
and  a  population  of  49,887.  It  is  under  the 
nile  of  Great  Britain.  Tbe  governor  of  the 
Windward  Isliinds  resides  at  St.  George.  Gren- 
ada.   Mission  station  of  the  S.  P.  G.;  1  mission- 

Oriinths,  Daiis,  b.  December  30th.  1793, 
at  Glnnmeilwch,  Carmarthenshire,  Wales;  edu- 
cated at  Wrexham  aud  Gosport ;  sailed  as  mis- 
sionary of  tlie  London  Missionary  Society  for 
Madagascar,  October  35ih,  1830.  He  made  Ihe 
first  tra-uslation  of  the  whole  Bible  Into  the 
Malagasy  luneuage,  assisted  by  Mr.  David 
Jones.  In  ISSi  his  connection  with  the  Soci- 
ety was  dissolved,  and  he  returned  to  England. 
Returning  afterwards  to  Madagascar,  he  settled 
at  Antananarivo  for  purposes  of  trade,  but  made 

Seat  efforts  to  assist  tbe  persecuted  Christians, 
ilttrning  to  England  in  1843,  he  became  pas- 
tor at  Welsh  Hay.  He  publisiied  '■  Hisiorj-  of 
Madagascar  "  in  Welsli,  revised  the  Malagasy 
version  of  the  Bible,  and  prepared  numerous 
works  in  the  Malagasy  language.  He  died  at 
Machynlleth,  March  31st,  1863,  and  Mrs. 
Grifilihs  died  at  Swansea.  June  14lh.  1888. 

Oiiadulf^ara,  aclty  of  Mexico,  the  sec- 
ond in  importance  of  the  republic,  capital  of 
the  Slate  of  Jalisco,  is  silualed  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Rio  Santiago,  in  the  midst  of  a  vast  bar- 
ren plain.  Populaiion  about  70,000.  Besides 
the  <athedrat,  there  are  many  churches  and 
convents.  The  prevailing  religion  is  Roman 
Catholic  The  condition  of  the  Mexican  and 
Spanish  population  is  low  morally,  but  among 
the  upper  classes  Ihere  is  a  considerable  d^ee 
of  civilkaiion.  Mission  station  of  the  A.  B.  C. 
F.  il.  (1873) :  1  missionary  and  wife,  1  fenials 
missionary,  1  training- school,  Igirls'  boarding- 
school.  30  pupils.  Soulhern  Baptist  Conven- 
tion (1887) ;  I  missionary  and  wife,  1  church.  30 
comniuuicanis,  I  Sunday-school.  !<0  scholars, 
I  eirls'  school,  18  scholars.  Meihodlst  Ifipiseo- 
pal  Church  South ;  1  missionary. 

Guanajaato,  a  town  in  Central  Mexico, 
160  miles  northwest  ot  Mexico  city.  A  pleiisaut 
city,  with  many  tine  buildings.  Population. 
70.000.  3Iission  circuit  of  the  Methodist  tpis- 
copal  Church  (North);  3  missionaries,  3  schools, 
HO  st^holars,  136  communicants.  Cumberland 
Presbyterian  Church  ;  1  missionary  and  wlf& 
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GiiaranI  Version.— Guaruot  i»  a.  South 
AnnTicim  liUigunfje,  auif  (s  .^pokeu  by  500,000 
GinLiani  of  Paragiiav.  In  Die  yt'ar  18tJT  tlie 
British  aud  Foreign  btlile  Sociely  publislied     ' 


u  of  the  complete  Go*pei.     'I'he  transin 
wns  made  by  n  youug  pMiagiiajau  scholar  of 
AssuDCioD. 

OuateiiiHla,  a  republic  of  Central  Amer- 
ica, bounded  c-  the  north  by  Yueatan,  east  by 
British  fJondtiras.  the  Ba7  of  Houdiiras.  aud 
the  republics  of  Honduras  aud  San  Salvador; 
south  by  the  Paciiic,  and  west  by  the  ilexican 
State  of  Chiapas.  Its  greatest  Icugib  froiu  uurtli- 
east  lo  soutLwcst  Is  335  utiles,  lu  greatest 
breadth  aboiU  8IX)  ndlcs ;  area,  about  4«.8O0 
sqiiai-e  miles.  Cliiuate,  excessively  hot  iu  the 
tow  and  ciKil  iu  the  higb  rcgioiis,  is  generally 
healthy.  Duriu^  the  wet  season  Leavy  raiua 
full,  and  allliougu  auow  in  sekloiu  seen,  fnKIs 
are  fitijucut.  The  soil  is  exceediut'ly  feriile, 
but  poorly  cultivated.  Population  about  1,200,- 
000,  chieny  made  up  ot  whites  ilescended  f mm 


mixed,  and  pure-bliMKled  Iiiillaus.  Tlie  ludlauii 
live  mostly  by  tbenLselvcs,  and  the  civil  iititboii- 
ties  ininieduitely  goveruiug  tbciu  are  cho^^n 
from  tlielr  own  race.  Induleuce  atiil  llceulious- 
Dcsa  are  the  beBcttiiig  vice>:  of  all  the  people, 
Luugiiage.  Spanish.  iTcligiou,  Itoman  Catholic, 
but  all  other  creeds  have  libertv  [>f  worship. 
The  government  is  republican;  t'lie  leginlativc 
power  is  vested  in  a  Congress,  aud  the  execuliYe 
iu  a  Presideut,  assisted  by  three  miuistei's,  elect- 
ed for  four  years.  Tbe  capital  is  Guatemala,  by 
far  the  finest  city  ia  Central  America,  .situated 
In  a  picturesijue  plateau  in  the  southwest  part 
of  Ibe  republic. 

Almost  the  whole  surface  of  ibe  reijublic  is 
composed  of  an  elevated  pliiteau,  acouiiuuatiiiu 
of  the  tableland  of  Yucatan,  intersected  by 
numberless  mountains,  many  of  which  ati; 
volcanoes,  and  deep  valleys,  but  no  conlinuouH 
mountain  chains.  The  country  is  watered  by 
numberless  rivers,  the  principiil  of  which  is  the 
Usuma.<unta,  which  rises  tn  the  mountains  In  the 
central  part  of  the  republic,  aud  tlows  north- 
vest  into  tbe  Gulf  of  Slexico, 

Gnatcmaln  In  Xneva,  the  capital  of 
Guatemala,  baa  a  population  of  S3,  T98.  or  whom 
only  one  tenth  are  of  European  orij5iu.  Mis- 
sion station  of  the  Presbylenan  Church  (North) 
11883} ;  3  missionaries  and  wives,  3  female  uils- 
slonaries,  4  commuuicants.  girls'  strhool.  S8 
pupils,  50  Sablwth-scbolars,  By  evangelistic 
tours  the  missionaries  are  eudeavoriug  to  reach 
the  Indian  aborigines,  wbo  practise  Ilielr  mys- 
terious rites,  ministralioiis,  and  saerilices  on  the 
mountains,  uuaiTceted  by  the  Spanish  Cutholi- 

Gudur,  South  India,  a  town  in  the  Nellore 
district,  Ma<lms,  on  tbe  Great  Northeni  Trunk 
Railroad,  33  miles  south  of  Nellove  town. 
Population,  4,863,  Hindus,  Moslems,  Christians. 
Minion  station  of  tbe  Hermann sburg  Mission- 
ary Society. 

CSulana,  an  extensive  leiTitory  on  tbe  north- 
east coast  of  South  America,  bounded  on  tbe 
north  by  the  Atlantic,  on  the  east  and  south  by 


Brazil,  and  on  the  west  by  JimrM  imii  Vene- 
zuela. Tbe  country  slopes  fiDtn  lliu  f-outli, 
where  the  mountains  reach  an  altitude  of  Sfv<^n 
thousand  feet,  to  the  lowlands  of  the  uurih. 
Six  lars^e  rivers,  whose  gcnerid  trend  Is  tu>rlb, 
drain  the  country.  In  the  lowlands  the  hot  cli- 
niHte  is  tempered  by  Ihe  easlcrlj-  breezes,  which 
blow  all  the  year.  Tcrritie  iliumlcr-iorms 
often  occur,  and  at  limes  iiirilKiiiiikc  ~liorks 
are  felt.  Tbe  fertility  of  the  soil  h  uiimu  imssed 
iu  South  America, 

This  territory  is  divided  between  Great  Brit- 
ain, Prance,  and  the  Neliierlands, — 1,  BiilinA 
(;»Mfli(,formLdly  ceded  to  Greni  Brilnin  in  1814, 
is  the  largest  of  the  liirce  colonii-s,  and  includes 
the  settlemeulK  of  Ih'tnerara,  E>«e(piiho,  and 
Berbice,  named  from  Ibe  three  rivti«.  It  ex- 
tends  from  S)'  tul'  north  latitude,  and  frain  ,">?' 
to  3:.''  north  longitude.  Includin^r  an  urea  of 
109,000  siiiiare  mites.  The  goveiiiuicut  is  ml- 
ministered  by  a  gtiveruor,  us-isled  by  a  court  of 
policy.  'I'heie  are  over  I^iO.OOO  aires  under 
cultlvalioD.  half  of  which  is  devoteil  to  tbe 
raising  of  sujrar.  Population.  a78,4T7.  com- 
posed of  negroes,  mulaitoes,  Kasi  ludiatis.  aud 
Chinese.  Por  many  year^  Chinese  iinmigiants 
were  lu'ought  lo  work  on  the  >uinir-plunlalioris, 
but  about  18T0  all  orgEUiixed  iuiportuliou  was 
discontinued,  Th<-r<>  an-  1.'>9  schools,  which 
receive  government  gram-,  with  ^1,3^4  pupils. 
Georgetown  is  the  capital  ami  piincipid  city. 

Mission  work  in  Brbish  Guiana  is  carricil  on 
bvihe  L.  M,  !:;. .Willi  stations  at  Ebenezer;  and 
by  the  Moravian  Un-threii  (18T8],  with  stations 
at  Gndiam's  Hall,  and  licti'i'vcrwaglung  ia  Ilem- 
eram:  and  by  the  i'.  ,M.  S.,  with  stuttons  at 
Es'<ei[uilio.  Cabacnburl,  Poiaro  Ilivcr.  and 
Orealia;  160  comiuunicaiils.  I'niil  the  year 
1880  the  Presbyterian  Chureb  of  C'anaila  sus- 
tained a  niissiouarv  at  nenierura, 

2d.  Freneh  fii'iiiiiin.  or  Caviniic,  was  ■,»:- 
quired  by  France  in  1B36,  aud  i'mlndcs  an  !iriu 
of  46,830  Minarc  miles,  and  hu->  a  |">iiulatfiin  iif 
ae.OOi,  it  I«  by  far  ibe  hoit,-i  ul  ihc  ihrcc 
colonies,  is  poorly  cultivated,  and  its  trade  is 
very  insigniticaut.  Cayenne,  Ilie  capital  aud 
largest  I'ity,  has  8, .KM)  inhiibiianls, 

8i-d.  Utiteh  UHiiiiHi  iSnriiiaiu)  is  .wparatcd 
from  Frencli  liuiatia  on  llii:  i-iist  bv  ihe  river 
Muruwijune.  and  on  tlie  west  fi.lin  British 
Guiaua  by  the  livcr  Coicnlvn.  ll  »hs  first  ac. 
(julred  by  tbe  Nctlierlunds  in  HHIT.  iuid  was 
tmallysun-cndenid  to  lis  |)Osses.<-ic>a  by  ihe  orucc 
of  Paris,  1613.  Theaiva  is  4r>,0iH)  vfuan-  miles, 
much  of  it  consisiing  of  Hal  >ind  su^imjiv  |„nd, 
while  the  liigh  mountains  are  found  lowiuil  the 
south.  The  populallon  is  5T.141,  and  ein;s;red 
principally  in  iigrlcultiiiT.  Sugar  is  the  princi- 
iml  pi-oduti.  I'aramarilHi  1^7,432)  is  llie  capi- 
tal, 'llie  governmeul  is  In  liie  hands  .if  ;i  goy. 
crnor  and  tbe  initncll.  who  ai-e  uoiniriaierl  by 
the  king.  Entire  lils-tly  is  nccoiiletl  to  Ihe 
memljcrs  of  all  itilipious  confessions,  nnil  in 
1887  tbe  r.;ligious  conm-clions  of  llie  people 
with  tbe  Hefonuiyl  mid  Lutheran  Cbuicbes 
were  15,61-');  Moravian  Brelbii-n.  a3,fi4«;  Ho- 
man  Catholic.  s.BSS;  .Iew^  1,40»;  Mobainme 
dans.  1.028;  Hnidoos,  4:,081:  Buddhists,  114. 
Mission  work  in  Surinam  la  carried  on  by  the 
Moravian  Urelhren  <1T:!I>),  with  stations  at 
Pai-amaribo,  C'levia,  and  other  places  on  ihe 
Surinam  lliver;  numerous  stations  on  ibeCom- 
mewyn.  the  Para,  and  Hantmaccn  rivers;  at 
Salem  on  the  coast;  and  WaU'rloo,  near  the 
mouth  of  tbe  Corentyoc. 
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GuJurat,  Britkli  ludia. — The  name  Gu- 
jarat does  uot  refer  to  aoy  political  division  of 
tlie  Ekunba^  Presideoey.iiut  rather  to  tliB  area 
witJiiii  wliich  tlie  Giijaratiii  lauguage  is  tlie 
ordionry  vernacular  of  the  Illndii  inhabitants. 
This  ragioti  is  <:oin|>osGil  in  part  of  districts  be- 
longing to  the  Bomliay  Presidency,  aud  in  part 
of  tlie  tcrritorlesof  iimnyditlereut  native  states. 
It  lie.^  along  the  shoi'e  of  the  Indian  Occau,  at 
the  uortheastern  angle  of  that  ^reat  liody  of 
water.  Bnt  it  does  not  reach  inland  beyond 
the  range  of  moimtaius  known  as  the  \vestern 
Gkiats.  which  stretcii  along  about  30  miles 
from  the  sen,  north  and  south.  On  the  south  it 
reaches  to  latitude  30'  north,  some  70  miles 
north  of  Bombay:  its  most  northern  point, 
wliere  it  touches  llajputana,  is  in  latitude  24° 
45'.  It  iucliulcs  the  peninsula  of  Kathiawar, 
Kachciih.  the  niitive  states  of  Baroda,  Cambay, 
those  of  Mahi  Kantha,  Itcwn  Kantlia,  and 
Palanpur,  and  several  other  inferior  chieftain- 
ships. It  also  inclndes  five  districts  or  col- 
lectorshlps  of  the  Bombay  Presidency,  which 
contain  togethei'  a  population  of  3,000,000. 
Tlic  total  area— British  and  native  combined— is 
70,038  square  miles,  and  tlie  total  population 
about  10,000,000.  The  Irish  Presbyterian  Mis- 
sion is  the  only  missionary  body  prosecuting 
missionary  woric  in  Gujarat.  The  city  of 
Surat  is  one  of  the  oldest  missionary  stations  in 
India;  it  was  occupied  by  missionaries  of  the 
London  A[issionary  Society  as  early  as  1815. 
In  1^46  the  mission  was  transferred  to  the  Irish 
Presbyterians,  who  had  already  occupied  several 
adjacent  stations,  and  by  whom  the  work  has 
since  licen  pushed  wiih  much  vigor  and  success 
In  the  principal  cities  of  Gujarat. 

Oigaralhi  Vcrsfoii.— The  GujarathI  be- 
longs to  the  Iiidic  I)ninch  of  the  Aryan  language- 
family,  and  is  spolteii  in  Surnt  and  in  the 
Province  of  Gujarat.  The  New  Testament  into 
the  Gujaraihi  was  made  bySerampore  mission- 
aries, and  in  1830  their  translation  was  published 
at  Serampore.  A.  revised  edition  of  the  New 
Testament  prepared  by  the  Irish  Presbyterian 
missionaries  was  published  bv  the  Bombay 
Auxiliitry  Society  in  188T.  A  diglott  edition  of 
Lhe  Gospels  of  Luke  and  John  in  Gu  jarathi  and 
English  was  also  published  between  1888-87. 
Another  version  of  the  entire  Bible  was  made 
by  the  Kevs.  Skinner  and  Pyvle  of  the  London 
MiaBionary  Society,  who  were  stationed  at  Surjit. 
In  18'J7  the  New  Tustuiueui,  and  in  1833  the 
Old  Testament,  wasissued  at-Surat,  whence  this 
version  is  called  the  Sural  veraion.  A  revised 
edition  of  the  Bible  was  Issued  at  Bombay  be- 
tween 1850-61,  prepared  by  a  Bombity  commit- 
tee. TheOldTestamenlisnowalso  in  the  bands 
of  a  tmnslaiion  commitlee.  Up  to  March  Slst, 
1889,  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society 
disposed  of  161,878  pordoiisot  the  Scriptures, 
and  of  8,000  portions  of  the  diglott  GoS(>el3, 
(SpeciHW'i  verse.     John  3  :  16.) 

■^ni  '^  wfHt  H^  Ann  nirH  TbHt;  a 
n%'Htai^L  Aiiifti/Ptfi  y^  ^  *n?_=n.i"ti 

siin.  not  ^-l*^  sn«i  hi^. 
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southeast  of  Sialkot.  Climate  cool,  with  frost 
in  winter,  extremely  hot  in  summer.  Popula- 
tion, 23,000.  Hindus,  Sikhs.  .Tains.  Mussiilmaos, 
and  Christians.  Languages,  irlindustaui,  Pun- 
jabi, PHshtu,  Kashmiri,  and  Persian.  Condi- 
tion of  the  people  generally  wellio-do,  and 
open  to  the  gospel.  Political  condition  under 
the  Brilish  Goverament  very  good  and  orderly. 
Jlission  station  of  the  United  Presbylerian 
Church  of  America  11863);  8  ordained  mission- 
aries, 3  missionaries'  wives.  3  single  ladies.  183 
native  helpei's.  'i  churches,  i'id  members  in 
churches.  3,378  adherents,  3.093  school-chil- 
dren. The  work  for  native  women  includes  a 
normal  school  and  Zenana  mission. 

OlOrat,  a  town  of  Punjab.  North  India,  be- 
tween the  rivers  Chenab  and  jhelum,  70  miles 
north  of  Lahore.  Climate  unusually  change 
able,  subject  to  very  severe  extremes  of  tem- 
perature. Population,  18,743,  Sikhs,  Pangali 
farmers,  Hindu  shopkeepers,  low.caste  Hindus. 
IiRuguage  of  the  educated,  Hindustani;  of  Ibe 
ignorant,  Pangali.  Mission  station  of  the  Es- 
tablished Church  of  Scotland  (1864-^5);  1  mis- 
sionary and  wife,  1  other  lady.  8  native  helpers, 
3  out-stations,  1  church,  18  church-members.  5 
schools,  588  scbolai-s. 

Ouledsarh  (Guledgud),  a  city  of  Bombay, 
Western  India.  Population,  10,649,  Hindus, 
Ikloslcms,  Jains,  and  Christians.  Mission  station 
of  the  Basle  Missionary  Society;  3  missionaries 
_..  ■  _.___  .n  _..._.j  helpers,  3  out-stations,  384 


Gulick,  Peter  J.,  b.  Freehold,  N.  J., 
U.  S.  A.,  March  12th,  1797;  graduated  at  Prince- 
ton College  1825,  and  Theological  Seminary 
1837;  ordained  at  Fi-cehold  October  8d,  1837  j 
sailed  November  3d.  the  same  year,  a  mia- 
sionan'  of  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  with  the 
second  reinforcement  for  the  Sandwich  Isl- 
ands. He  was  stationed  first  at  Waimca;  then 
Koloa  on  Itlolokai  till  1847 ;  then  at  Walalua, 
Oahu,  till  1857,  when  be  removed  to  Honolulu. 
In  1874  he  went  with  his  wife  and  daughter  to 
reside  with  his  son,  O.  H.  Gulick,  iu  Japan. 
He  died  in  Kobe,  December  8lli,  1877.  A  few 
da5s  after  his  death  his  son  wrote:  ■'  We  had  a 
happy  ihauksgiviiig  day  with  father  and 
mother  September  Sth,  the  fiftieth  anniversary 
of  their  wedding  day.  On  November  3d  we 
had  a  mis^onary  gathering  at  our  house,  which 
father  enjoyed  very  much,  that  being  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  their  sailing  from  Boston  for  the 
Sandwich  Islands."  The  funeral  discourse  was 
by  Rev.  J.  D.  Davis.  Five  members  of  the 
Ilpiscopal  mission  of  Kobe  and  Osaka  were 
present,  one  American  Presbyterian  misdonary 
from  Osaka,  and  several  foreign  lesldeuts.  Mr. 
Gulick  had  eight  chlldi'en.  all  of  whom  were 
converted.  Oi  the  seven  living  four — three 
sons  and  the  daughter — are  now  in  Japan  two 
sons  are  in  Spain.  These  six  are  now  m  Ihe 
service  of  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M  One  son  Rev. 
Luther  H.  Gulick,  M.D.,  was  one  of  the  foua 
ders  of  the  Micronesian  mission  of  Ihe 
A.  B.  0.  F.  M  ,  and  from  1876  18iMI  ngmt  of 
the  American  Bible  Society  in  Japan  and  (.  hina. 
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<;iurdHspiir,  a  tuwu  of  Punjiib,  Norlli 
Illdiii,  44  mjles  Lnnlbenst  of  Ann  it^iir.  liiirn- 
poi'tiiiil  exceiit  lis  a  timiiiig  centiv  for  tlie  |H'inl- 
ucu  of  till;  ucigliboriujr  villiij^s.  Iti  npiicnr- 
Huce  mill  Miuitury  iirriiiijn'iUL-uts  ti  U  taWly 
goud.     (.'li  mutt' ('ui>l  1111(1  )i1l'iisuuI.     Populiitioti, 


Tlie 


.TOG,  Hindus,  Miisli'tiis,  iiiklis.  Juitis. 
Uuiti'd  Presbyteridlis  uiv  stjilloiifd  lii're.  iiii 
iuipoi'tiiiit  fwiliiri-  iif  llieir  work  U  llii.-  Zviiauil 
Lospiial,  1  t5und;iy-scliool,  1  girls'  st'liool, 

CaiirKHOli,  ;i  (own  in  Norihi.-vii  ludiii,  in  llie 
Lnlioi<.>  ilistrici,  Ptiujiib.  Mission  siation  ol  llic 
B.  I',  li.;  1  niiiivc  worker,  1  cliiiicli,  8 members. 

(■iirliwiill  Vemlitii.  Tbe  Giiiliwnll  t>e- 
lonj'sio  tbe  ludii:'  brancli  of  tlii.'  Aryan  Inugiiage- 
fiiiiiily.  und  i-^  used  In  thi:  Provlnceof  tiui'bwtil, 
west  of  Kiiiiinou.  A  irHuslalion  of  tbe  New 
Tcsramtni  iv.ismadeby  Semmpore  misstotmries 
nu<l  pulilisli.d  lit  ^emiii[>ore  iu  1682.  It  bas 
uever  l>e«u  rvimblisliecl. 

Ciulzlaff,      Karl      Prie<lricli      Au- 

BUHl,  b.  al  PyrilK  in  Pomeranlii.  July  8lh, 
1803,  He  early  ahowfrt  ^l■vat  zeal  in  study, 
anil  expressed  a  strong  desire  to  be  a  niissiou- 
ary,  but  Ida  parents  beiog  too  (luor  lo  educate 
him.  be  was  apprenticed  to  a  anUllcr  al  ijteltln. 
At  tbe  age  of  eighteen  he  made  known  his 
wishes  for  a  missionary  life  iu  a  sonnet  which 
he  addreHsctl  to  the  King  ot  Prussia,  which  led 
to  his  being  admitted  lo  the  Pildngodum  at 
Halle,  and  afterwards  to  the  mission  Institute 
of  Janickc  in  Berlin.  On  leaving  the  sehiiol 
he  visited  England,  and  meeting  Dr.  Morrisun, 
tlie  Chinese  missionary  and  scholar,  his  mind 
turned  strongly  to  China  as  his  ultiinnte  fiehl 
of  lalKir.  In  lSi6.  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Netherlands  Missionary  Society,  he  saih'd  for 
Batavia,  where  by  chise  study  and  intercourse 
with  Chinese  resident  she  made  great  pnitlciency 
in  the  Chinese  language.  In  1838  he  severed 
'■   1  with  the  Netherlands   Society, 


Bionary  in  Siam,  be  went  with  him  to  IJankok, 
where  he  remained  tliree  years,  learning  the 
Siamese,  and  with  him  translating  the  New 
Testament  into  that  t<ingiie,  ni  the  same  time 
pursiiinjr  the  study  ot  the  Chinese.  He  also 
practised  his  profession  as  a  physician.  In 
•"""■■-  --  a  rich  English  lady,  who  aided 
adictionary<)f  Coehln-Chiucse, 

ore  its  completion.     After  her 

deatl)  in  1831  he  Hailed  for  Hacao,  in  China, 
which  now  became  his  principal  station.  Hei-e 
lie  formed  an  intimate  friendship  with  Dr. 
Morrimm,  and.  In  conjunction  with  Medbiirst 
anil  two  others,  began  a  new  translation  of  Ihe 
Bible  into  Chinese.  He  also  publishcl  a  Chi- 
nese Itlonthly  Magazine,  and  preached  the 
gospel   at  Macao.     Between  1831  and   1834  he 


Si^nii,  Korea,  anil  the  hoo-l'liou  islauds.  In 
tlie^^'  lie  went  al  first  in  the  liisgtiise  of  a  China- 
man, afterwards  as  an  lutenu'elcr,  surgeon,  and 
chaplain  on  the  lii'ilish  sliip  "Lord  Amherst." 
On  Ihe  deiilli  of  Dr.  Morrison  he  was  ap]ioiuted 
in  I8S4  interju'eter  ami  werelarv  to  thu  British 
aml>iis.<:ador.  with  a  saliirv  of  if8U0,  and  tinully 
snperiiiteiidL-ni  of  tnide,  wliieb  offlco  he  hehi  till 
lilt  death.  Diti'iug  the  oiiiiim  war,  and  the 
negotiation  of  the  treaty  of  peace  at  Nankin, 
May  -'Dtli.  1842,  he  n^ndered  valuable  service  lo 
Ihe  Bi'ilish  by  his  knowledge  of  the  language 
and  customs  of  the  [leopie. 

K\cfpt  when  he  lirst  went  to  the  East,  he  was 
not  couneeted  with  any  missionary  society;  yet 
lie  continued  to  devote  so  much  time  as  was  not 
reiiuired  iu  tlie  service  of  the  Goverimient  to 
teaching'  Llasses  at  his  house,  to  visiting  the 
people  in  their  houses,  and  praiehiiig  in  public 
places.  In  his  ettorts  to  spread  Christian  truth 
he  was  regardless  of  privation  and  dnuger. 
With  Ihe  e.iceplion  of  some  coutributious  from 
friends  iu  New  York  and  Loudon  for  the  pur- 
cIuLse  of  books  and  medicines,  the  work  was 
mainly  carried  on  at  his  own  cost.  His  medical 
skill  and  great  lotming  won  the  resiwct  and 
confidence  of  tliu  people.  An  attempt  made  by 
hhn  and  others  In  1844  to  sjircad  Christianity  by 
means  ot  native  agents  proved  premature  and 
unsuccessful.  But  his  indefatigable  personal 
efforts  for  the  cause  iif  religion  and  Christian 
civilization  in  China  deserve  to  I*  held  in 
gnitetul  remembrance  liy  the  Chiii'cii.  In  1849 
he  vislied  England,  Genuanv,  and  other  coun- 
tries in  Europe,  and  by  his  audi'esses  gave  a  new 
impulse  to  missionary  effort  In  China.  He 
returned  to  China  In  1851.  imd  died  nt  Victoria, 
ilong  Kong,  August  9lh  of  the  same  year. 

<iiWHniba  Version.— The  Gwamiia  be- 
longs to  the  Itanlu  familv  of  Afiican  langnagea, 
ami  is  spoken  in  several  jiarts  of  tlie  Transvaal 
liepiiblic,  in  the  districts  of  Speloiilka  and 
Bokahii.  hilt  the  gn^ater  uitnilier  of  tlie  (iwaniba 
are  to  be  found  farther  cast.  In  the  basin  of  tlie 
Limpopo,  and  near  the  Portuguese  settlement 
of  Lorenzo- Ma npies.  The  Gwamlias  are  sup- 
poscil  to  numtier  nearly  a  million  souls,  among 
whom  missionaries  of  'the  Swiss- Iloiuanile  Mis- 
sion have  iH'en  laboring  for  tbiitecu  years, 
and  have  ma<te  a  few  hunilreil  converts.  A 
translation  of  the  Xew  Testaiment  was  inaih-  hy 
two  brother  missionaries,  ilie  Itevs.  Piinl  ati(l 
Henri  Bcrthond.  At  the  nipicst  of  I'rofessor 
Oanticr  ot  LausHimc,  on  hehalt  of  Ihe  Swiss- 
Romandc  missionaries,  the  Itritisli  and  Foreign 


Ciiya,  a  station  of  the  English  Baptists  in 
the  Northwest  Piovint^s,  India,  not  far  from 
Benares;  3  stations,  18  church -members,  64  day- 
scholars,  73  Sabbath -scholars. 
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Minor,  aliout  80  iinli».  iiiiilh  ot  Adtknn  m  llie 
lii'iirt  uf  the  Tiiiiriis  ^loimtains  Tbe  ptjiula 
tiini  is  iiliiit>Kt  I'litirtlv  ArmtulBH  Slissiou  n  01  k 
IiiiN  Ih.h;ii  carritd  on  quite  nu  ti  Hstully  by  Mii» 
t.'()t11ii>.',  nliiiHe  huKlHLud  itev  I  L  ColHnt  a 
iiiiMKiimarj' of  llie  A  li  C  i<  M  was  uiuiilered 
by  nililx;!')!  iin  a  jtmrutT  Inini  JUurasL  to  tlie 
ooaKiiii  IB(J3.  Tbertis  iit  priwcnt  it  lai^esthooi 
mill  tbi;  diurch  Ik  tcij  pn)si>ei  lus 

llHltlnrabnd  (Hy(Ienil)ad.  Hydrabad)  —1. 

A  iliKtiict,  suMiviiiioii,  uud  oity  iu  Siudb,  India. 
Tbt'  diyis  a  naturally  and  artifidally  fortified 
to»ti,  c-rowdiNl  n-itli  buildings,  some  of  tliem 
tjiiitt!  lai'pj  Bn<I  im[i(iNtng,  and  aurruunded  I>y 
Kardi-UN  lit  reniarfcablu  buauty.  Tlie  population 
of  tliu  dty  1h  over  4O,U0O.  and  4U0,0OU  people 
iiru  found  in  tlie  diHlilct,  among  whan)  six  dif- 
fereut  limgiiages  are  represented.  The  prin- 
('1|>iil  languages  are  Ilindusiani,  Telugu,  and 
Mahniihi;  Mohiunmeiianism  and  Htndubm  ore 
lilt!  jirovniling  religions.  The  Methodist  Epi»- 
oi>|ial  Churcli  (North)  has  three  brauclies  of 
woi'k;  JCnKlisIi,  nith  a  church  and  llouriiihiug 
Siinday-scTiouli  Hiniliisiaui,  1  missionary.  s8 
coniniuiiicaiitH,  3  day-Bcbooln,  IflU  scholars,  1 
^uudiiy-school,  3')  scliolnrs;  Telugu,  1  mission- 
ary. 4  Simday-Kchools,  160  scholars.  Wesleyau 
Slcibcxiisl  Jlissiiinaiy  Society  conducts  work 
nniou^  the  Kuglisli  Holdiurs:  27  communleants. 
(.'biin-li  Mixslouary  Siii'lety  (1854);  1  mission' 
ary,  Vi  conimunicantu,  H  s'chools,  416  scholars. 
-'2.  A  native  state  and  capital  city  of  the 
same,  in  the  Dcccau,  India,  cnlltd  the  Nizam's 
dominions.  At  Secunderabiid,  It  miles  from  the 
city,  the  Britidi  forces  ai'e  sialioucd.  The  cliy 
Vi  the  largest  Mohninmedaji  cily  in  India,  and 
]ie\t  lo<.'onstanlinoplc  the  largest  in  the  n'orld. 
having  a  pnpidatiou  of  26B,<M)3.  MiHsion  sta- 
tion of  Ihe  Wesleyan  Methoiilst  MLssionary  80- 
cii/ty;  1  misHionary,  I  ohapel.  50  church-members, 
4  schools,  204  scholars. 

■lailto,  ft  town  on  Mount  Carmel,  Palestine, 
has  a  settlement  of  "Tempelfreunde,"  whose 
aim  is  the  formatioD  of  Gcrmaa  mmlel  commu- 
nities. The  Church  Missionary  Society  has  here 
u  idrls"  school,  uuder  the  charge  of  a  female 
missionary. 

IlalilHIl,  au  island  l^ing  off  the  coa:it  of 
Kwangtun^  province,  China,  between  lal.  2I>° 
8'  N.  and  lat.  IT"  S3'  N.  It  has  a  tolal  length 
<if  ISO  miluJ'  fivm  iiorlh  to  south,  and  a  width  of 
lOU  iniU'H  fi'oni  cast  to  west.     It  is  separated 


the  cenlrc  of  the  island  from  north  losoutlii  . 
a  Iiai'kbonu  ridgc  of  luoiiiitains.  the  Li-niu 
Shan.  whoNC  grttatesi  height  is  O.IHlOfeot.  With 
the  exception  of  iwiinc  level  coimti^  at  the  north 
and  w<-si,  the  griMter  pari  of  tlie  island  consists 
of  iiuigle-covered,  hilly  groimd.  The  products 
of  I.Iki  [hiaiiil  are  nuls,  leather,  eggs,  and  great 
nnmliors  of  hops.  It*  forests  contain  valuable 
timber,  and  mines  of  g.>ld,  silver,  and  copper 
await  development. 
On  aucount  of  its  insular  position  the  climate 


IS  more  moderate  than  that  of  the  mainland ; 
97  t  is  the  extreme  of  heat  even  during  the 
healed  term.  Its  inhabitants  are  estimated  at 
a  million  and  a  half,  and  consist  of  three  dif- 
ferent elemenlK:  Ihu  Chini.'se  Immigrants,  llie 
partially  civilized  aborigines,  and  the  rude  sav- 
ages The  Chinese  language  used  iu  the  islaod 
IS  a  dialect  which  has  been  called  the  Hniuan- 
ese  aud  i-eseiiibles  the  Fuhkien  dialect.  It  is 
undei'Stood  even  by  the  aboiigines.  Many 
other  Chinese  dialects  are  also  found,  among 
which  Itlandarin,  Hakka,  and  Cantonese  are 
the  most  prominent.  Among  the  aborigines 
numerous  dialects  are  found.  The  people  are 
dlsiMiseil  to  be  friendly  to  foreigners.  The  isl- 
and is  a  polilical  part  of  Kwangtuug  province, 
and  the  obstacles  to  missionary  work  arise  from 
the  officials  more  than  fromthe common  |>eople. 
The  aborigines  differ  from  the  Chinese  in  hav- 
ing higher  cheek-bones;  they  are  ot  a  copjier 
color,  and  their  eyes  are  not  oblique-  The  eap- 
lial  is  Kiungchau,  on  the  Linm  Hiver.  four 
miles  from  its  mouth.  It  is  a  well-tiuilt  citv  of 
100,000  inbabiiania.  Hoihait.  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river,  is  the  port.  All  the  thirtoin  disiiict 
towns  lie  on  the  coast,  and  the  intciior  of  (he 
Island  is  given  up  mainly  to  the  aborigines. 

^issi07ts.—lD  1680  Ihe  Uoman  Catholics  com- 
menced a  mission  at  Kiungchau.  All  that  re- 
mains of  their  work  now  is  the  cemetery  uf  the 
missionaries  and  a  few  hundred  descendants  of 
the  early  converts.  Protestant  niisBtonary  work 
began  in  iStil  with  the  medical  and  mlssionair 
labors  of  Mr.  Jeretniassen.  an  indcjH'udent  self- 
supporting  missionary.  In  IbW  Rev.  B.  C. 
Henry,  of  the  Presbyterian  Board  Mission  at 
Canton,  made  a  visit  to  the  island.    In  1884  a 

K'eaching  place  to  the  Uakkas  was  opened  at 
oiloii.  a  Ilakka  settlement.  Iu  1»S3  a  col- 
league of  Mr.  Henry's,  Hev,  H.  V.  Nojes,  vis- 
iteJ  Nodon  and  liaptized  nine  applicants.  In 
1886  the  Presbytenan  Board  sent  two  mission- 
arles.  who  made  Kiungchau  the  cenire  of 
their  work.  At  present  the  results  of  the  work 
have  been  that  the  gospel  has  been  preached  in 
many  places,  a  chapel  has  been  built  at  Kiung- 
chau, hospitals  have  been  opened  in  Nodoa  and 
Kiungciiau,  and  a  hoai'ding-school  lias  been 
conducted  at  Nodoa  for  two  years.  There  are 
Si  missionaries.  3  missionaries'  wives,  4  native 
helpers,  1  oul-stution,  15  church-members,  1 
school.  14  scholars.  At  the  Kiungchau  hos- 
pital 4.TT4  pntienis  were  treated  In  1889,  and 
T.OUO  attended  at  Nodon. 

H^iian  Colloquial  Version,— The 
Hainan  belongs  to  the  languages  of  China,  and 

is  Hseil  by  the  aborigines  of  the  island,    A 


The  work  was  com' 
menccd  here  and  .'successfully  carjied  on  by  the 
Western  Turkey  Mission  of  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M. 
It  is  DOW  occupied  as  a  station  of  the  Foreign 
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Cliriatian  Missionary  Society.  Ihoiigh  the  old 
church  is  still  prosptrous. 

Hakka,  a  distiDctmce  of  Chinese,  found  iD 
the  Caoton  province,  nenr  Cnnton  mid  SwuMiw. 
who  are  of  a  lower  social  rank  thau  the  Pun-tl 
or  native  Chinese,  nud  who  speak  a  different 
dialect.  Tliey  are  also  found  in  Ihe  islaud  of 
Hainan.  Tlie  PreshyierFan  Churcli  of  Kn^land 
has  a  mission  lo  the  Hakkas,  with  ils  cenlre  at 
Nt'  Kang-fu. 

Hakka  Colloquial  V«rtii«n.— The 
Hakka,  which  belongs  to  rhe  languages  of 
China,  is  used  in  the  province  of  Kwnngtimg. 
Tlie  first  part  of  ihe  New  Testamenl,  Ihe  Gos- 
pel of  Luke,  was  published  in  the  Hakka  col- 
loquukl  at  Basle  in  the  year  1861,  and  in  18S2 
the  entire  New  Testament  was  issued.  The 
translation  is  ihe  joint  wurk  of  the  Revs.  It. 
Lechler,  Winnes.  T.  8.  Lorclier,  Chas.  Pllon, 
Bender,  G.  A,  Gufisniaiin,  nilssfonaries  of  ibu 
Basle  ^lissionary  ETau^Iical  Sociely,  and  the 
Kev.  Kong  a-Yiin.  a  nalive  nii'^innary  e<liicatcil 
at  Basic.  The  different  parts  were  carefully 
i-evised  by  Ihe  Hev,  Lechler,  senior  niissioimry 
at  Hong  Kong,  and  ediled  by  the  Rev.  Guss- 
niann,  who  lias  been  thirteen  years  in  China. 
This  edillciu  was  tn  Ihc  Itomad  clinnicier.  In 
IS"?  the  llritish  and  Foreign  Bilile  rikM'ictv  bIm> 
puhlishe<l  an  eilition  of  5(ll> Coiiies  of  the  Oospcl 
of  Matthew,  reviiwl  by  the  Hev.  LI  Shin  En,  a 
native  misslonarv  who  was  educalcfl  at  ISaslf. 
Di.ring  t  iie  year  i8«7  Ihe  same  Soeiely  pulilislieii 
Ihe  New  Testament  in  Chinese  cluiracier>:. 

A  bejnnnitjg  has  already  been  iua<le  with  llie 
publicalion  of  the  Old  Ttitiinient.  The  Itook  of 
Genesis  having  been  published  in  1886. 

Hakodate,  a  seaport  on  ilie  southern  ex- 
tremity of  the  iMianu  of  Teito.  .Ja|mn.  The 
town  is  built  alonj;  tlie  base  of  a  rocky  hcad- 
1an<l,  and  is  not  unlike  Gibraltar  in  iti  !<iiua- 
lion.  A  Inndloclieil  Imy  affords  ample  iheJIer 
an<l  anchorajte  for  the  larRest  vessel i.  The  pci]i. 
ulation  of  over  47,D00  incluiles  nmny  Chinese 
ami  Europeans,  Tlie  governor  rif  Yewt  n-sidcs 
at  Hakodate,  and  there  in  a  irovernment  hospi- 
tal and  medical  collcjre.  Amerlcim  conim<Tce 
was adniittiHl  to  Eiakodate  in  |)j.>4.   Chinese  Mis- 

nieantk  Mctlioilist  Epi.^eopal  Ch'iirfli  (Nin(h); 
3  missionaries,  2  female  missionaries,  lit!  iiieui- 

l>tTS. 

Hall,  Cionlon,  b.  Tolland,  Mass.,  U. S.  A., 

April  fi'U.  lim  :  gradumed  at  Williams  College 
18<)fl  with  Ihc  highest  honorsof  his  class;  studied 
theoliigy  with  IJr.  Porter  (aflerivarilM  jinifessor 
at  Andiiver);  was  lici'nsed  to  preach,  and  declin- 
ing several  iuvitatiotiH  to  settle,  his  iicart  iH-ing 
set  on  going  to  the  hoitlien,  he  enterc'l  Andover 
Seminary  in  1810.  Here  he  was  associated  with 
AEills,  Uiehanls,  and  a  tew  other  kindred  sjiirtts, 
who  prayed  and  eotifeired  in  reference  lo  per- 
sonal labor  among  the  lieathen.  After  studying 
mf.ilicinc  he  sailerl  February  lHlli,1812,  ns  a  mis- 
sionary of  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  for  Iiitlla.  and 
reache<i  Calcutta  AiiguM  8lh.  Peremptorily  re- 
i|ulrc<l  by  the  East  India  Company  to  leave  its 
territories,  and  unsuccessful  In  Ills  attempts  to 
obtain  permission  to  establish  a  mission,  he  pre- 
pBre<l  and  piesenCei!  tolhp  governor  of  Bomlmy 
an  earnest  appeal,  and  sikmi  after  was  oflli'ialty 
informed  that  permission  was  given  him  to  re- 
mikin.  In  Uombtky  he  lalioreil  thirteen  years, 
visiting  the  temples  and  l)aKaars  with  ihe  gos- 
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to  Christians    in    the    United   States" 

behalf  of  the  idolatrous  Hindus,  and  completed 

the  translation  of  Ihe  Nen'  Testament  into  the 

Marilthi,  he  left  Boiiibny  for  a  preaching  tour 

the  continent.    At  Niisick,  n  hundred  miles 


were  cxliausted.  Starting  for  home,  he  reached 
Doorlee  Dhapoor,  and  at  night,  spreading  his 
mat  in  the  veranda  of  a  heatiien  temple,  he  lay 
down  to  steep.  Ri»uug  at  four  o'clock  in  the 
morning  to  resume  his  jnumey,  hu  was  violently 
seizeil  with  cholera.  lie  told  the  attendants  he 
should  die,  gave  ilirections  (^nceminir  his  bur- 
ial, exhorted  the  lieathen,  prayed  for  his  familT, 
the  mission,  and  Ilie  heathen,  and,  after  eight 
hours  of  great  suffering,  breathnl  his  lust,  at  the 
age  of  forty-two,  in  the  words,  thrice  rtipetited, 
■'Glori-to'Thee,  O  G«l."  The  lads  who  were 
with  t'lim  buried  him  shrouded  in  his  blanket, 
without  a  coffin.  A  stone  with  an  luscr1]ition  in 
English  and  Manlthl  nuirks  tlie  place  of  Ills  in- 
terment. "No  missionary  in  Western  India," 
snys  one,  "  has  ever  been  more  respected  among 
the  Bmlimans  anil  higher  chisses  fur  his  discus- 
siiuis  and  pulpit  discourses.''  His  tract,  "  Tlie 
Convci'sion  of  the  'World,  or  tlie  Claims  of  KIx 
Hundred  -Millions,"  which  he  pn'imml  in  con- 
necliou  with  Mr.  Newell,  was  widely  cin'ulaled 
ill  .Vine lien  iiu<l  EnLihind,  and  pi'ixluced  a  deep 
iiiipri.'.s.iou. 

Hall,  niillHiii  Xl'llliorpF,  h.  in  »ilhef 
field.  County  of  Yorkshire,  England, April  19th, 
1K29.  His"  father  was  an  acceplable  lay- 
preaclier  of  Ihe  Mi'thodisi  New  Connexion,  and 
lie  liccame  a  member  of  Ilie  church  at  twelve 
years  of  age.  When  twenty  years  old  he  was 
called  into  tlie  regular  niiiiisiry,  after  having 
been  a  lav-preacher.  He  travelkii  in  several 
ciri'iiits  wilh  great  succc".  His  earnest  labors 
overtaxed  his  sireiiglh.  his  health  failed,  mid 
J  he  retii'ed  fnmi  the  ministry  and  en- 
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passeil  liv  the  McthcslislNev 
nexion  Conference  o?  1M8  to  attempt  a  mission 
lo  Ilie  heathen,  and  llic  confcn-n<T  of  1859 (ixed 
upon  Ciiiiia  as  the  sis'ciiil  sphere.  Itev.  .lohu 
Aiigidl  .lames  of  Biniiingliam  at  tliis  time  pub- 
lished a  burning apiMral  for  llieevanireli/jitionof 
China.whleharoiiseilanenthuslasm'in  Mr  Hall's 
mind  in  its  behalf.  In  the  autumn  of  IK^O  he 
sniliil  from  Knghind  with  the  Hev.  .1.  Innocent 
as'a  missionary  of  the  Methoilist  New  Connexion. 
(tn  their  arrival  in  China,  they  n'luained  for  a 
brief  periiKl  in  Shanu'liai.  Mr, 'Hall  wasanxlous- 
ly  [l<K<imus  of  settling  at  Sisieliow,  wliicti  was 
then  in  all  its  glory,  lie  visited  the  plan-,  then 
made  it  the  centre  of  his  oiienitions,  while  Mr. 
Iniiricent  went  to  Tientsin,  which  had  just  been 
opene<l  by  treaty,  anil  whi<-li  piiimiscd  lo  lie  a 
place  of  ('ommercial  and  jMliticiil  hnporiaiice. 
The  Taening  n^bels  devastated  Soochow,  and 
preventcil  Ihc  esialilishtneiit  of  a  mission  there, 
and  Mr.  Hall  went  to  Tientsin  and  uniteil  with 
Mr.  Innocent  in  laying  the  foundations  of  a 
very  prosperou«  mission.  Two  clinpels  were 
opened  In  Ihc  city  and  dully  ncrylccs  wei-e  con- 
ducted, which  have  been  <;rowded  with  atten- 
tive audiences  during  the  whole  history  of  the 
mission.  Preaching  pla<-es  -were  also  opened  at 
Taku  to  the  east  and  Hsiiig  Chi  to  the  west 
of  Tientsin,  and  the  soldiers  stationed  In  Taku  ' 
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came  to  the  aervicesio  large  numbers,  and  many 
were  converted.  Id  186(i  aa  aged  man  from 
Chu  Cilia  Tsa),  a  village  iu  SlmntiiDg,  140  miles 
SDiitli  iif  'llenisin,  aitvnded  tlie  duily  preacbiug 
ill  'nentsin  and  wag  converted.  Uq  returaiDg 
t<i  liis  iiomc  he  ot>ened  Lis  buuse  for  services, 
and  intiuy  canie  to  hear  tlie  now  doctrine,  not 
only  of  liis  neigliboi-s.  but  from  the  adjacent 
villageB.  By  exprens  and  urgent  entreaty  Mr. 
Hall  went  liown  and  found  a  marvellous  work 
of  grace  in  progress.  He  prcaclied,  baptized 
candidates,  and  established  <-hurclies  iji  many 
towns  and  villages  of  the  district,  and  now 
tliere  are  more  than  fifty  cburcbes  scattered 
over  an  area  of  about  300  miuhvc  milcK,  on  ttie 
northeast  poition  of  the  Province  of  Sliantung. 
During  the  Tientsin  masHLcre  of  ISTO  the  Prot- 
estant chapels, eigbe  in  number,  were  ruined  and 
tlic  members  dispersed,  many  of  them  Iwing 
beaten  and  some  of  them  Icilled.  Mr.  Hall  re- 
mained in  tlie  (ily  during  the  awful  outbreak, 
cheering  the  faint-bearted  and  seeking  to  resrue 
tliORe  who  were  in  danger.  The  storm  exlianst- 
ed  itself,  nuief  was  restored,  compensation  was 
demanded  and  to  some  extent  made,  and  the 
work  of  the  mlsdon  wan  reaunicd.  But  It  took  a 
long  time  to  retrieve  the  losses  incurred.  In 
1H73  he  returned  home  on  fiirlaiigli.  and  devot- 
ed his  whole  time  to  obtaining  money  to  sup- 
port an  inslilution  for  the  training  of  nulive 
preacliers.  He  obtained  £8.300,  and  then  re- 
turned to  China  to  start  the  school,  Oti  his 
return  he  found  China  smitten  with  a  wide- 
spread and  awful  famine.  He  labored  to  raise 
fuiid'i  for  the  siiffcn'rs,  he  visited  the  famine 
districts  and  distributed  the  relief  entnisied  to 
him,  a[id  tile  people  were  touched  \v1tb  the 
reality  of  Christian  charity,  and  were  disposed 
by  it  to  cast  away  their  idols  and  Inisi  In  the 
li\-ing  God.  He  then  retume<i  to  Tientsin  to 
build  ihc  Training  College.  It  stands  in  the 
English  Compound  It  is  beautiful  in  its  design, 
with  a  lecture- ball,  bouses  for  the  principal, 
native  tutor,  and  all  conveniences  for  the  Imin- 
iiig  of  eiglili'cn  ynniig  men  for  the  Ciiiistian 
ministry.     It  is  called  the  Hall  Memorial. 

Mr.  Hall  was  pursuing  Ilia  manifold  works 
with  intense  cntblisinsm,  when  in  the  spring  of 
ISTf^.  .ilready  wmiliened  by  Ids  tabors,  he  was 
smitten  by  typlius  fever,  and  speedily  suc- 
cumbed to  it.  He  died  AIny  21st.  aged  4ft 
years.  He  was  a  man  of  vigorous  and 
cultured  intellccl.,  copious  cloi|Hence,  and  un- 
dying energy.  He  had  an  iron  will  and  daunt- 
less counige.  His  one  puqiose  found  expression 
in  words  whicli  were  constantly  on  his  lips — 
"China  for  Christ." 

Ilniimdnn,  a  city  in  East  Persia,  ibesileof 
the  ancient  Kcbatana.  Climale  semi-tropical, 
0° lo 83"  F.  Poiiulatlon.  40,000,  Persians,  Turks, 
Aiiuenliuis.  .Tews,  Ifurds,  Arabs.  Jlission 
station  Presbyterian  Cbnrcli  (North)  (18811:  3 
niissionai  ies  and  wives.  3  other  ladles,  4  native 
hetjiers,  1  ont-ntaliou,  1  church.  72  members,  3 
schools,  800  scholara. 

Iliiinpden,  a  city  of  Jamaica,  West  Indies, 
T  miles  from  Falmouth,  10  miles  from  Montego 
Bay.  ('limate  tropical.  The  population  con- 
sists of  Europeans,  Ncgnics,  aud  Chinese. 
I>^inguiiffe,  English.  Rellgiotis,  Protestant, 
Itimiin  Catholic.  Mission  staliim  United  Pres- 
bylerlan  Church  of  England  (183T1:  1  roissiOD- 
nry  tuid  wife.  1  native  helper,  1  out-station,  3 
churches,  729  members. 
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H and g,  John,  b,  December  5tb,  1780,  at 
Roade,  Northamptonaliire;  studied  al  Gosport; 
sailed  May  5ib.  1809,  as  a  missionary  of  the 
London  Missionary  Societv  for  India.  He 
was  tlrst  stationed  at  Bellary.  In  1839  he 
visited  England,  and  returned  lo  India  in  1831. 
He  translated  the  whole  Bible  Into  Canarese, 


1835.  On  July  37ih,  183«.  be  went  to  Sll 
Petersburg,  partly  for  his  health,  anil  also  to 
take  charge  of  the  Anglo-American  Chiircii  in 
Hr.  Brown's  absence.  Returning  io  Loniton 
he  re-einbarked  for  India.  February  !i4ih,  18:18, 
and  was  stationed  at  Bangalore.  In  1841.  com- 
pelled  by  ill-health  finally  to  leave  India,  he  re- 
turned  to  England,  and  in  1843  retlve<l  fi-om 
foreign  service.  He  was  subsequently  ap- 
pointed agent  of  the  Society  in  Ireland,  nj'iiv- 
!Ug  in  Dublin  January  34lb,  1843,  where  be 
died  June  30th,  1864,  aged  84, 

Hanamat^onda,  a  town  in  the  Kizumis 
dominions,  HydemWl. India,  86 miles nurtlieast 
of  Secundarabad.  Climate  tropical.  Papulation, 
8  000.  Hindus  of  several  types,  a,  few  Arabs, 
Parsees,  Moslems,  Europeans.  IjinguBges. 
Telugu,  Urdu,  Hindnslani.  Missiim  station  of 
the  American  Baptist  Missionary  Union  (187!(|; 
1  miBsionary  and  wife,  1  other  lady,  S  native 
helpers,  2  churches,  SS  members. 

Hangchovr,  the  capital  of  the  province  of 
Chehkiang.  China,  is  situated  at  the  southern 
terminus  of  the  Grand  Canal,  about  lUO  miles 
sf)ulhweBi  of  Shanghai.  Its  beauty  of  location 
is  celebrated  in  a  popular  Chinese  proverb,  and 
with  the  beautiful  western  lake,  in  which  are 
fairy-like  islands,  around  which  stand  villas 
and  monumenlf,  witli  its  extensive  circuit  of 
twelve  miles,  its  well-paved,  clean  streets,  and 
numerous  public  buildings,,  it  well  deserves  the 
name  of  an  earthly  paradise.  It  is  tlie  great 
centre  of  Chinese  commerce  and  lenmlng. 
Mareo  Polo  celebrated  its  benuly  under  the 
name  of  KInsal,  and  in  a  northeast  comer  of 
the  city  is  the  Nestorian  church  of  whicli  he 
speaks.  The  iwpulation  Is  estimated  at  700,000. 
Mission  station  of  the  Presbyterian  Chui'ch 
North  (1859):  with  3  missionnries  (3  married), 
1  church,  68  communicHnts.  1  boys'  boarding- 
school,  50  scholars.  3  day-schools,  TheChurcu 
Hiasionary  Society  ilBBl);  3  missionaries,  3 
medical  roissionaries.  3  female  misstonni-les,  140 
eoumitinl cants,  4  schools,  dS  scholars,  t<,0(iO 
pnllenls.  The  Presbvterinn  Church  (Soiithl 
(1867)  lias  3  missionaries  (one  married),  3  fe- 
male missionaries,  1  church,  70  members,  5 
schools.  lOS  scholars.  C.  I.  SI.  (186S);  nu 
foreign  misslonaiies,  3 native  pastors,  4  assistant 
preacliers,  7  chapels,  6  out-stations,  6  organized 
churches,  I'""    - -   '--  — 


the  river  Han.  Mission  of'tjie  C.*i.'Mr(Y8~79); 
10  missionaries,  wives,  aud  associates,  1  out- 
station,  3  organized  churches,  103  communi- 
canis,  15  day-scholars.  Friends'  Foreign  Mis- 
sionary Associalion ;  1  medical  missionary  and 
wife,  1  dispensary,  6,000  patients. 

Hankow,  as  its  name  implies,  "  Mouth  of 
the  Han,"  is  situated  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Yang-tsK  River,  at  its  junction  with  the  Han, 
about  4,'iO  miles  west  of  Shanghai.  In  the  Prov- 
ince of  Hupeh,  China.  It  is,  t^e  largealcom- 
HostedoyVjOOQlC 
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mercial  centre  of  Middle  China,  was  opened  lo  He  was  iu  great  distress.   He  wrote  to  a  friend: 

foreign  trade  in   1858,  and  is  conuecled  witli  "  I  nui  1  doii'I  know  iu  what  atnte,  unless  1  am. 

Shanghfti  by  regiiiur  lines  of  steamships.     Tlie  being  bound  by  iLe  devil  hand  and  foot.     But 

British  settlement  is  on   tht  river  frout  in  the  I  uieiiu  to  fight  him  desi>enitely  haril,  if  only  I 

eastern  portiouof  Ihc  tity,  "here  foreign  houses  aui  heliwd."'    At  another  date  he  wrote:  "Ican- 

and  roadways  arc  built.     The  native  city  is  sur-  not  lielieve  that  I  cau  ever  he  saved,  niid  I  feel 

ronuileil  by  a  wall  eighteen  feet  high  and  four  that  I  have  no  right  lo  preach  to  others."    This 

miles  Iu  circumference.    It  contains  a  popula-  friend,  who  had  prayed  earueslly  for  a  year,  sent 

tiou  estimated  at  800,000.  who  apeak  a  dialect  of  him  a  book.    Twice  he  threw  it  down  from 

the  Mandarin,     Wuchang,    the  capital  of   the  dislike  of  its  coutems.  but  taking  it  again,  read 

province,  is  on  Ihesouthern  hank  of  the  river,  op-  till  its  truths  opened  his  ej'es.    He  says:  "I  was 

posile  Hankow,  and  the  two  are  often  spoken  iif  in  the  bed,  reading,     1  sprang  out  and  leaped 

together  with  the  decaying  city  of  Huuyatig  as  about  the  room,  rejoicing  and  praising  God  that 

one  city.    Mission  station  of  the  London  Slis-  Jesua  died  for  me,    i'rom  that  day  to  th    *  I 

sionary  Society  (1861),  wiio  have  5  missionaries  have  lived  under  the  shadow  of  Hiswi  gs       the 

in  Hankow  and  one  in  Wuchang.     A  hospital  assurance   of  faith   that  I  am  iiis  an  1  He  is 

bulldingand  suitable  buildings  fura  girls' scliool  mine,"     He  could  now  preach  as  out.      1  o  I  ad 

and   a  boys'   school  have  been  erected.     One  himself fouud"peac<!wilb6odthroiighCl      t 

new  and  interesting  branch  of  their  work  is  the  He  sought  to  save  souls  with  the  same    vern  as- 

school  for  the  traiuiug  of  Burufian  (q.v.)  girls,  tering   zeal   as  had   before   uiged  hm  he 

Upwai-ds  of  10,000  cases  luivc  been  treated  in  rescue  of  a  man  falling  from  the  crag«  of  M  r 

the  dispensary  during  the  year,  some  of  whom  linlioe.     To  reform  a  ilriinkiird,  or  t     lea  1  to 

came  si.t  hundred  miles  for  treatment ;  11  out-  Christ  n  buy  dying  with  smalli>ox,  now       lied 

Stations,    1.165  church-members.  200  Sabhath-  out  Ihcsame  eourageandeuthusiama.  fome  ly 

scholars,  a  boys'  schools.  4((  scholars,  3  girls'  moved  him  in  hunting  below  water-n     k  n  the 

schools,  70  scholars.    The  Wusleyan  MetlnKlisl  "Seals'  Kitchen,"  or  limbing  for  aea-g   II    eg  s 

Missionary  Society  carry  on  their  work  mainly  among   the   cliffs  of    Lundy.     Whenever    the 

in  Wuchang  iq.v.),  but  they  have  1  misnionary  people  were  In  danger,  distress,  or  difficulty  they 

in  Hankow,  1U9  chuTch-muiubers,  S&  Sabbath-  knew  lo  whom  they  might  ajiply  for  help  with- 

scholurs,   3  1k>j-r'  schools,   59   scholars.      The  out  fear  nf  refusal.     He  was  foremost  in   all 

Protestant   Episcopal    C'biii-ch  of    tlii.-    United  worthy  reforms,  aiding  them  with  his  voire  and 

Slates  of  America:   1   mlsnioiiary,  1  chapel,  2  pen.     He  liccamc  a  total  abstainer,  and,  though 

congregations,  3  boys'  schools,  2  girls'  schools,  alone  In  his  views,  labored  imlefatigahly  for  the 
reform  of  the  intcmpeniie.    In  18T5a  ciinversa- 

Haiinillglon,  Jame*t,  b.  HurstpieriKiint,  tion  on  missions  with  two  ladies  led  him  to 
England,  September  3d,  1817.  Love  of  nature,  study  that  subject  thoroiighlj-,  Thi-ee  yeara 
of  fun,  and  of  adventure  with  Hanninwion  was  later  Che  cruel  death  of  Slessrs  Smith  and 
phenomenal.  He  shrank  from  do  risk  which  O'Neil.  two  mlssiunaries  on  the  shores  of  Lake 
promised  a  view  or  a  spechnen.  Averse  to  study.  Victoria  Nyanza,  greatly  moved  him.  Ueliev- 
ike  left  school  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  and  was  put  ing  that  he  had  certain  elements  of  character  us 
in  bis  father's  counting-room  al  Brighton.  To  well  as  experiences  of  life  that  fitted  hiin  for 
whatever  suited  his  tastes  or  habits  he  upplieil  pioneer  mission  work,  he  offered  himaelf  to  the 
himself  with  untiring  peiflevei-anc-e  never  to  be  Church  ^tisslonary  Society  for  the  Africitn  Held 
outdone,  and  never  to  be  foiled.  As  <:aplain  for  five  years.  The  olTer  was  acucptcd,  anil  the 
of  a  battery,  and  as  commander  of  a  steam-  consent  of  his  wife,  who  could  not  accompany 
yacht  he  early  displayed  ability  in  the  control  him,  having  been  obtained,  he  was  entrusted 
of  men,  and  resource  under  exigencies.  But  he  with  the  leadership  of  a  party  ofaix  torehiforce 
was  as  disinclined  lo  business  as  to  study.  In  the  Ceutral  African  mission  at  Rtibaga.  An  ap- 
boyhood  the  love  of  his  mother  was  the  sheet-  peal  fram  him  in  the  "  Loudon  'I'imes"  for  sub- 
anchor  of  his  life.  In  youth  beneath  all  his  scriptious  to  enable  him  to  take  a  boat  to  uavl- 
gayety  there  was  an  impression  of  "the  set  of  gate  the  lake  was  siiecessful.  He  sailed  with 
the  world-tide  toward  eternity,"  which  held  his  party  May  17th,  1883,  for  Zanzibar.  On  the 
him  in  check.  He  not  only  never  neglected  voyage  he  studied  Swahili,  the  language  spoken 
the  externals  of  religion,  but  was  never  wholly  by  the  natives  on  the  coast,  and  the  knowledge 
salisUed  with  a  life  apart  from  God.  About  so  obtained  was  very  useful  lo  hhn.  The  parly 
the  age  of  twenty-one  he  decided  lo  prepare  set  out  for  U^nda  by  the  "old  route,  via 
for  the  ministry  of  the  Church  nf  England,  Mamlwia,  Myui,  and  Msalala,  thence  by  boat 
and  to  that  end.  In  October  1868,  entered  across  Victoria  Nyanza  to  Kuhaga.  1'hey  were 
St.  Mary's  Hall,  Oxford.  He  soon  established  accomijanied  by  Mr.  Stokes,  whose  experience 
an  ascendency  over  his  fellow-students,  which  in  dealing  with  the  natives  wa"!  of  great  viilue. 
he  maintained  without  a  rival  through  his  unl-  Hannington  soon  had  severe  attacks  of  African 
vcrsity  course,  and  this  influence  was  often  fever.and  onleavingMwapwa,  hadlobecarried 
beneficial,  but  It  cannot  be  said  that  he  was  in  a  hammock.  Soon  after  arriving  at  Myui  lie 
studious  except  In  the  line  of  his  pursuit  as  a  was  seized  with  dysentery  and  rheumatic  ftver, 
naturalist.  when  his  life  was  despaired  of.     Having  sufll- 

In   March,    1873,   occurred  the  death  of  his  ciently  recovered  lo  travel,  the  party,  proceed- 

idolized  mother,  which  made  on  him  a  deep  ing,  reached  the  lower  end  of  the  lake.    Han- 

inipression.    In  1873  he  took  his  B.A.  degree  ;  nington  now  set  out  for  the  capital  of  liomwa, 

was  ordained   in   1874  a  deacon  ;  but  was  re-  King  of  Mzinza,  to  obtain  from  him  canoes  and 

quired,  owing  lo  deficiency  iu  preparation,  to  men  lo  take  them  to  Kuhaga.     The  district  be 

wait  two  years  before  being  ailmltlod  lo  full  Iriiverswi   had   never  before  been  visitc'd  by  a 

orders.     Meanwhile  he  took  charge  of  a  small  white  man.     The  interview  with  Romwa  was 

country  parish  in  Devonsliire.   The  endeavor  to  — — ■.-■■■ — ■ _ . — _ 

dischaige  the  duties  of  his  office  convinced  him        ,  q.,,,,  ,^^^^  ^^^^  wriit'-n  jiiat  beton-  M<  s.',^oMci  mia 

that  all  was  not  right  between  himself  and  God.  Biaoary  juuniey  toACiiea. 
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unsatisfactory,  and  from  tie  bardsbips  and  ex- 
posures of  this  trip  he  barely  eseapod  witli  his 
life.  His  health  beiug  so  greatly  shattered,  it 
■was  dwided  that  he  must  return  to  England. 
In  January,  lfB'6,  lie  started  for  Zanzibar,  and 
embarking  there,  reached  England  June  lUtb. 
After  his  health  was  restored,  he  was  consecrated 
Bishop  of  Equatorial  Africa,aDd  in  JaDuary,18Sri, 
WHS  on  his  way  again  to  the  Dark  ContiDent. 
On  reaching  Freretown,  which  he  intended  to 
make  his  home,  he  began  the  visitation  of  eveiy 
prominent  mission  station  wiihin  250  miles  of 
the  coast.  To  reach  the  importaut  siatioa  at 
Taita,  on  Ihe  mountain  Ndara,  3,500  feet  above 
tile  plain,  he  had  to  traverse  sivamps  and  200 
miles  of  diHicult  and  dangei-ous  desert.  Early 
in  1885  the  idea  of  opening  up  a  new  route  to 
Uganda,  through  a  ahortei;  more  elevaied,  and 
healthier  region  than  the  one  which  had  shat- 
tered his  constitution  two  years  earlier,  and  ul- 
timately to  plant  a  chain  of  stations  from  Tailia 
to  tsoga,  had  frequently  formulated  itself  in 
hLs  mind.  The  chief  danger  of  this  route  was 
from  the  lawless  and  warlike  Masai,  but  as  others 
had  made  the  journey  in  safety,  he  believed  that 
by  prudence  and  skill  he  could  do  the  same. 
After  careful  in(|uiry  and  consultation  with  Sir 
Jotm  Kirk  anti  others,  he  started  with  200* 
|H)rlers  and  a  native  preacher  from  Mombasaa. 
All  his  duiing,  lacC,  and  indomitable  persever- 
Auce  were  taxed  to  the  utmost,  but  tlie  dreaded 
Blasai  and  the  more  troublesome  Wa-kikuya 
were  encountered  and  baffled,  and  the  party 
readied  Kwa  Sundu,  near  the  lake,  in  safety. 
He  decided  to  push  forward  with  fifty  of  his 

Ou  November  8th  word  was  brought  lo  those 
left  at  Ktva  Sundu  that  the  bishop  and  his  parly 
had  been  killed.  Four  only  of  the  fifty  escaped 
to  bring  the  sad  news  and  to  tell  the  manner  of 
his  death.  The  following  facls  will  help  to  ac- 
count for  this  terrible  deed.  The  encroach- 
ments of  the  various  foreign  powers  on  African 
soil  naturally  awakened  suspicion  of  whites,  in- 
chiding  missionaries.  There  was  a  strong  prej- 
udice It)  Uganda  against  the  appi'oach  of  for- 
eignei-s  from  the  north.  When  Mr,  Tliomson 
penetrated  to  Usoga  two  years  before,  hisarrival 
occasioned  new  alarm  and  suspicion.  A  report 
of  the  high-handed  proceedings  of  the  Germans 
in  Zanzibar  added  fuel  to  the  flame,  and  the 
chiefs  at  once  counselled  killing  all  the  mis- 
sionaries, "who,"  they  said,  "were  only  the 
forerunners  of  invasion."  At  this  critical  time 
the  arrival  of  Bishop  Haniiington  at  the  north 
side  of  the  lake  waa  announced,  and  the  coun- 
cil decided  that  lie  should  be  jnit  to  death, 
Bfwanga  was  at  first  unwilling,  and  suggested 
tliat  he  should  be  sent  back,  lo  which  the  kati- 
klro  (vizier)  I'eplied:  "Will  you  let  their  goods 

Sn  also  ?"  Thus  the  thought  of  booty  decided 
le  point,  and  an  order  was  sent  by  Bfwanga  to 
Lubwa,  a  chief  of  Usoga,  tributary  to  Uganda, 
to  kill  him.  The  bishop  was  enticed  from  his 
men  by  a  band  led  by  an  Arab.  He  was  dragged 
with  great  violence  over  the  ground,  and  forced 
iulo  a  filthy  hut,  and  after  eight  days  led  forth 

■  T,  I.  .„  ^..rr,^  iiiiaccouQlable  that  so  many  porters 
cellars  In  Africa,  ir  they  will  not 
It  buj  it.  and,  as  money  Is  of  no 

Iq  whiskey.  HieymiwCdolt  in  ciotli 
and  trinkets.  These  thinjts  ninst  he  cBri1«l.  and.  a«  Ihe 
porlen  must  be  fed.  there  must  be  enouah  of  this  kind 

Journey  the  grealor  the  quantity  required. 
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to  be  killed.  His  men  were  speared  to  death- 
He  was  shot  with  his  own  rillc.  He  died  with- 
out fear,  and  said  to  the  soldiers  appointed  to 
kill  him:  "Go,  tell  Mwauga  that  I  die  for  the 
Baganda,  and  tliat  1  have  purcliased  the  mad  to 
Uganda  with  my  life."  The  martyrdom  of 
tliTa  noble  wan  occurred  Octotjer  29th,  1885, 
During  the  eight  days  of  his  confinement  he 
continued  to  write  in  his  diary,  in  which  were 
I'ecorded  from  day  to  day  his  tei'rlbie  sufferings 
from  the  aava^s,  so  nieekly  and  bravely  met, 
and  his  expressions  of  resignation  to  the  will  of 
God.  The  diary  was  bought  by  a  Christian  lad 
of  Uganda  from  one  of  his  murderers,  and  from 
il  fonr  exti'acis  are  here  given:  "October  33d, 
In  a  fair-sized  hut.  but  with  no  ventilation, 
twenty  men  around  me,  and  rats  and  vermin  ad 
lib.;  drained  in  every  limb  ;  great  pain,  and 
consumed  with  thirai.  Floor  covered  with  rot- 
ting banana  peel  and  lice.  Guards  cook  and 
drink  pombe.  Scarce  power  to  hold  up  small 
Bible,  Shall  I  live  through  il?  Mj  God,  I  am 
Thine.  I  fear  I  am  in  a  caged-lion  frame  of 
mind,  yet  I  ought  to  be  praisinr  His  holy  name, 
and  I  do."  October  23di  "Sly  nerves  have 
received  such  a  shock,  that  some  loud  yells  and 
war-cries  arising,  I  expected  to  be  murdered,  and 
simply  turned  over  and  said  :  '  Let  the  Lord  do 
as  He  sees  fit  ;  1  shall  not  make  the  slightest 
resistance.'  The  chief  and  about  a  hundred  of 
his  wives  came  to  feast  their  eyes  oumein  cruel 
curiosity.  I  sat  still  and  lead  Malth.  v.  44, 45, 
and  felt  refreshed,"  Octobei'  38:  "A  terrible 
night,  first  with  noisy  drunken  guard,  second 
with  vermin.  Fever  fast  developing.  O  Lord, 
do  have  mercy  on  me  and  release  me.  Com- 
forted by  reading  Psalm  xxvii.  and  Psalm 
■::;     Qctobcr    29th:     "Was   held   up   by 


Psalm  XXX.,  which  < 
hyena  howled  near  n 
sick  man,  but  I  hope 
This  is  the  last  entry  ii 
His  last  words   to 


with  great  power, 
e  last  night,  smelling  a 
it  is  not  to  liave  me  yet." 
the  pocket  dian-. 

friends  in  England, 


«?,|;.^I! 


le  there,  a 


scribbled  by  the  light  of  some  camp-fire.    

"If  tills  is  the  last  chapter  of  my  earthly  his- 
tory, then  the  next  will  be  the  first  page  of  the 
heavenly — no  blots  and  smudges,  no  incoher- 
ence, but  sweet  converse  fu  the  presence  of  the 


ifluence  of  the  Han  and  lang-tsz 
rivers,  west  of  Wuchang.  Mission  station 
Wesleyan  Missionary  Society  ;  2  missionaries, 
95  church-members,  S  schools,  46  scholars. 

HarantI  Version. — The  Haranti,  which 
belongs  to  the  Indie  branch  of  the  Aryan  lan- 
guage-family, is  used  in  a  province  west  of 
Bandalkhand,  Central  India.  A  version  of  the 
New  Testament  was  published  at  Serampore, 
in  1833.  but  not  being  found  of  permanent 
value,  it  was  never  reprinted. 

Harbor  Island,  one  of  the  Bahamas, 
West  Indies,  lies  northeast  of  Eleuthera.  Popu- 
lation, 3.500.  Mission  station  Wesleyan  Mls- 
siouaiy  Society  ;  2  missionaries,  8  out-stations. 
980  cliurch -members.  9  Sun  day-schools,  868 
scholars. 

Hurmsliope,  a  town  in  Transvaal,  South 
Africa,  in  the  district  of  Marsko;  a  Hermanns- 
burg  station,  with  379  church-members. 

Harpoot,  a  city  of  Armenia,  200  miles 
southwest  of  Erzroom,  about  20.  mtlea  east  of 
Hosted  cydOOglC 
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isii- 


tbe  Eiiphm 
pi>sttiou.     It  is  the  ci 
villages  CO  vei'iug  a 

tuliog  the  only  scctioa  of  Anuenla  where 
the  Armenians  can  fairly  claim  to  constitute  a 
majority  of  tbe  popiilutiou.  As  such  it  litis  been 
for  many  years  tbe  most  im|H>rtant  iiiul  siie- 
ce^sfiil  station  of  the  A.  B.  (.'.  F.  M,  in  Eiist- 
ern  Tnrkey.  Thedty  itself  has  a  liirjre  Turkish 
population,  bill  tbe  plain  is  alumst  entirely 
Anneuian.  It  is  the  seat  of  Enphniti-s  College, 
and  has  ft  missionary  foice  of  4mi!wl(>narieijaiKl 
wives.  3  female  raissiooaries.  There  are  iu  the 
city  3  churches,  both  self-Mippoiting,  with  378 
cliiirch-meuibers,  5  schools,  ami  G'ii  scholars. 
(See  Armenia,) 

Hartley,  Richard  GrimiliN,  b.  June 
S6th,  1836.  at  Manchester,  £Dg.  ;  studied  at 
Lancashire  Intlependent  College  ;  was  classical 
tutor  at  Alrednh  College  :  saik'il  for  ^[adagas■ 
car  June  Itth.  1863.  asamlssionary  of  the  Lon- 
don llissioaarr  Society.  He  was  detained  iu 
Mauritius,  by  clisturbauces  iu  Madagascar  anfi 
tbe  unfavorable  season,  till  the  following  vear. 
He  paid  special  attention  to  the  Christian  liter- 
ature iu  the  Malagasy  language.  At  Aodoholo 
be  took  charge  of  the  native  cbui-ch  Bn<l  the 
oul-slalioDS  connected  witli  it,  but  was  com- 
pelled to  leave,  in  1868,  by  the  ill- health  of  him- 
self aurt  liis  wife.  Soon  after  his  returu  to 
England  he  carried  tbruugh  tbe  press  a  new 
edition  of  tbe  New  Testament  in  the  JIalagnsy 
language,  and  of  the  hymn-book  iu  the  same 
tongue.  He  died  at  Bouruemoutb,  February 
13ih,  1870, 

Harlman,  Mrs.,  for  eighteen  years  wife 
of  missiooaiy  of  that  name,  who  went  in  1836 
to  Surinam.  He  was  stationed  for  eight  years  at 
Paramaribo,  and  then  for  ten  years  at  Chariot- 
tenburg,  where  in  1844  be  died.  Distress  for 
his  death  drove  ber  to  tbe  Lord  for  consolation, 


ward  it  was  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  "  wher- 
ever the  climate  was  most  unhealthy,  wherever 
the  service  was  most  laborious,  wherever  the 

Sreatest  self-denial  was  required,  thither  our 
eparted  sister  delighted  to  repair."  Wherever 
a  station  was  vacatM  by  sickness  or  death,  she 
hastened  to  occupy  the'ground  till  a  missionary 
should  be  sent  to  till  it.  nving  alone,  keeping  the 
forsaken  flock  together,  admonishing,  comfoit- 
ini:.  instructing  tbe  aduitrt,  and  teaching  the 
chiliircQ,  occasionally  makin';  "inciirsi<ms  into 
the  surrounding  heathen  neighborhowl."  Her 
home,  when  not  thus  occnpied,  was  among  the 
Bush  negroes  at  Koffv  Camp,  a  free  negro  vil- 
lage, where  she  lived  in  nu  ordinary  negro  hut, 
enduring  cheerfully  all  the  privations  which 
such  a  residence  involve<l,  unwilling  when  she 
visited  her  missionary  friends  (which  Indeed 
was  rare)  to  stay  more  thao  a  day  lest  their 
society  should  make  her  less  willing  to  return 
to  the  negroes.  She  not  only  enjoyed  the 
unbouudetr  gratitude  of  these  poor  people,  but 
had  the  privilege  "  to  see  many  of  the  objects  of 
her  care  truly  converted,  and  prepared  for 
heaven."  She  finished  her  work  at  Paramaribo, 
December,  30th,  1853,  having  been  37  years  in 
Surinam.  She  was  a  truly  Christian  heroine. 
Of  her  children,  one  son  was  for  several  years  a 
missionary  among  tbe  aborigines  of  Australia, 
and  afterwards  among  the  Indians  in  Canada, 
A  second  son  icturneil  home  after  more  than 
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(biriv  rears  of  useful  service  in  KafTraria.  South 
Afi'icii,  A  aaiigbler  was  niurried  to  A,  ^V. 
Ik'Vde,  who  was  a  missionary  rit  Kveiang,  on  the 
bolder  of  Thibet, 

HatWRii,  a  district  and  town  iu  Mysore, 
India ;  Station  of  the  Wesleyiin  Jletbodist  Mis- 
sion Society  :  8  missionaries,  84  cbuivh- in  em- 
bers, 1  Sunday-school,  84  scholars,  4  day- 
sciiools,  238  pupils. 

Haslliig«,  EiirolH!i  Parmelee,  b, 
Clinton,  N.  Y..  U.  S.  A..  April  17th,  1821; 
graduated    at     Hamilton^  College    1842,     and 


Union  Theological  Seminary  fWB;  ordained 
at  Clinton,  October  Bih,  1846;  embarked  for 
Ceylon,  November  18tb  the  wime  year,  as  mis- 
sionary of  the  A,  B,  C.  F.  M.  On  his  arrival 
he  was  appointed  by  the  mission  as  an  in- 
structor in  the  Batticotta  Seminary,  where  be 
remained  five  years,  and.  on  a  brief  visit  to  the 
United  States,  married,  and  in  18^  re-embarked 
for  Ceylon.  He  resumed  his  connection  with 
the  seminary  until  it  was  closed  two  years  later 
by  the  depulatioo  from  the  Board;  was  then 
stationed  for  two  years  at  Chavagachery.  and 
then  lor  twelve  years  at  Maucpy.  In  18T0  he 
a^ain  visited  the  United  Sljites.  and  engaged 
with  Mr.  Sanders  in  collecting  funds  for  a  col- 
lege in  Jaffna.  Returning,  be  was  appointed 
in  1873  president  of  the  college.  In  1882  he 
made  a  brief  visit  home,  and  while  there  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  D.D.  from  Hamilton  Col- 
lege. After  occupying  the  presidency  of  llie 
college  for  seventeen  years,  he  retired  in  1889, 
on  account  of  increasing  physical  infirmities, 
and  removed  to  tbe  Mauepy  station,  of  which 
he  took  charge.  He  tlied  July  31st,  1890,  after 
an  illness  of  two  or  tliree  days.  The  fiiuentl 
took  place  August  1st  at  Jlancpy,  the  church 
being  crowded  with  tliose  who  had  come  from 
all  parts  of  Jaffna,  and  his  remains  were  lie- 
posited  in  tbe  cemetery  at  Oodooville  with 
tliose  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Spaulding,  Mrs.  Wius^ 
low,  and  others. 

The  following  extracts  from  a  letter  of  Mr. 
Asbuii'.  a  native  preacher,  show  bow  lie  was 
regarded  by  tbe  naiivea: 

"The  death  of  Dr.  Hastings  has  created  in 
the  minds  of  hundreds  iu  Jaffna  a  sense  of  per- 
sonal loss.  How  are  we  going  to  get  on  with- 
out his  mature  counsel,  bis  kind  admonitions, 
his  benign  words  of  encouragement,  the  fear 
and  digidty  of  his  presence,  the  anticipation  of 
bis  approval,  his  spirit  that  moved  u      "       " 


the  country  of  his  adoption  ?  Tlio  heathen  and 
the  apostate  and  the  erring  Christian  he  never 
handled  roughly  and  with  a  merciless  scoklitig; 
aud  he  never  showed  his  disgust  and  disap- 
proval of  their  doings  by  keeping  clear  of 
tliem.  But  he  preferred  to  treat  all  of  them  in 
the  spirit  of  the  Master,  showing  the  utmost 
kindness  under  the  various  circumstances,  and 
let  them  invariably  vee  that  they  were  dealing 
with  one  wlio  knew  tlieni  well,  and  who  besides 
was  a  thorough  geutleiuan  aud  an  exemplarr 
Christian,  The  young  and  the  old,  the  rich 
and  the  destitute,  the  learned  and  the  ignorant, 
men  of  position  aiul  (hose  of  the  lower  ranks, 
all  alike  flocked  to  him  for  advice  on  matters 
spiritual  as  well  a.s  teinpoml.  Some  of  us  who 
had  the  privilege  of  sitting  at  his  feet  for  thirty 
aud  furty  years  know  aud  feci  that  he  was  a 
great  factor  In  our  after-education,  and  that  we 
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owe  mi  lull  of  our  refill  emeut  and  spirituality  to 
the  fact  of  our  liaviug  come  in  contact  with  his 
Doble  cbiiracier  ami  holy  nuiiire." 

TliougL  Dr.  Hasliugs  devoted  liimself  largely 
to  native  educutioii,  he  had  the  active  supeilu- 
teudcuce  of  several  churches  ou  his  bauds  at 
the  same  time  with  his  educatioual  work. 

Ha  Tsevase,  a  town  iu  North  Transvaal, 
East  South  Africa,  south  of  the  Limpopo  River, 
southeast  of  Valdesla.  Mission  station  Berlin 
Evaneelica]  Lullierau  Society  (1872);  I  mission- 
ary,13  nalivelielpefs,  13  out-staiions,  Mchurch- 
membei's,  13  schools,  47  scholars. 

Hniisa  Veritioii, — The  Hausa,  belonging 
to  Ihe  Negro  group  of  African  languages,  is  the 
vernacular  ofiiQumerous  West  African  tribe,  and 
is  very  much  ttie  medium  of  communication 
over  extensive  districts  oti  both  sides  the  rivers 
Niger  aud  Tshadda.  During  Ihe  year  1857  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  published  at 
London  the  Gospels  of  Mattliew  and  Luke,  Ihe 
Acts  of  the  Ap()stles,  and  the  Itook  of  Geuesia. 
The  trauslation,  wliicli  was  made  by  the  Rev. 
J.  F.  SchOn  of  Ihe  Church  Missionary  Society,  in 
1843  was  carefully  revised  by  Ihe  help  of  two 
natives  o(  the  Hausa  country  possessed  of  con- 
siderable intelligence,  who  liad  been  residing 
for  more  than  six  months  under  the  translator's 
roof.  In  1858  the  Book  of  Exodus  and  John's 
Gospel  were  added.  In  1879  the  entire  New 
Testament  was  completed  at  the  press  in  Chat- 
liam,  under  the  supeiintendence  of  Mr.  SchOn. 
A  translation  of  the  Psalms  by  Dr.  Balkie  was 
published  In  1880,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  SchBo, 
who  also  superintCDded  the  printing  of  bis 
translation  of  the  Bool:  of  Isaiah,  published  In 


John  3 


6.) 


Don  Alia  yarn  dvnia  h^kkanan  si  ya  bada. 
Dawa  nafari,  en  kotDa  yayiraa  daai,  ba  si  ffbata 
,ba,  amma  it  yi  rat  hal  ohbada. 


Hawaii,  i 


Sandwicb   Inlands. — A 


1°  north  and  long.  155°  ._  ___ 
west,  about  3,000  miles  from  San  Francisco  and 
4,8U0  miles  from  Hong  Kong.  The  islands 
were  dlscovei'cd  by  Captain  Cook  in  1778,  and 
were  named  by  him  the  Sandwich  Islands;  but 
thej^  have  always  been  called  Hawaii  by  the 
natives  themselves,  and  tliat  is  now  the  distinct- 
ive name  of  the  Inugdom.  The  principal  isl- 
ands aud  their  respective  areas  are:  Hawaii, 
4,850  aquatc  miles;  Maul,  750  square  miles; 
Oahu,  700  square  miles;  Eaual.  780  square  miles; 
Molokai,  170  square  miles;  Lanai.  170  square 
miles;  Niihau,  110  siiuaiii  miles;  and  liahulawe, 
about  40  stiunre  miles. 

Phytititl  Features. — Almost  the  entire  surface 
of  Hawaii  is  composed  of  the  slopes  of  lour  vol- 


Is  one  of  the  few  active  volcanoes.  JIaiina 
on  the  opposite  north  side  of  the  Island,  is 
13.80'!  feet  in  height  and  is  the  highest  peak  in 
the  Pacific  Ocean.  This  island  is  of  historical 
inlerest  as  being  the  place  where  Caplain  Cook 
was  killed,  and  a  monument  is  erected  at  Kea- 
takeakua  Bay.  Maui  has  also  mountains  of  vol- 
canic origin,  with  fertile  valleys  lying  between. 
Kahulawe,  together  with  Laui,  is  a  large  sheep- 
pasture.  Molokai  is  formed  by  a  backbone 
ridge,  with  lateral  spurs  enclosing  ravines.    A 


leper  seillement,  wliere  Ihc  famous  Father 
Damien  labored  and  died,  Is  the  only  interest- 
ing settlement  ou  this  island.  Oahu  is  noted 
for  the  beauty  of  its  scenery.  Peaks,  cliffs, 
ravines,  cascades,  and  tropical  vegetation  unite 
to  please  the  eya  It  is  traversed  from  south- 
east to  northwest  by  two  parallel  ranges  of  bills. 
By  some  volcanic  upheaval  a  bay  of  the  sea  has 
been  converted  into  a  plain  some  twenty-five 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  ocean,  and  this  is  tlie 
site  of  Honolulu,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom. 
Kauai,  like  tlie  rest  of  tlic  islands,  is  mouniam- 
ous.  but  has  many  valleys  which  are  very  fej- 
tile,  and  the  north  side  of  the  Island  Is  the 
choicest  land  for  growing  sugar  in  the  whole 
gronp.  Niihau  has  a  dry,  fertile  soil,  and  is 
used  for  pasturing  sheep. 

t'Umate.—The  climate  of  nearly  all  the  isl- 
ands is  noted  for  ils  healthful o ess,  for  though 
warm  It  Is  equable,  and  there  is  very  little  vari- 
ation iu  temperature  between  the  winter  and 
summer.  Clear  skies  aud  regular  land  and  sea 
breezes  combine  to  render  the  islands  one  of  the 
most  delightful  habitations  in  the  world.  The 
rainfall  is  quite  excessive,  especially  on  the 
windward  side  of  the  larger  islands. 

People.— Tiie  natives  of  the  Hawaii  Islands 
belong  to  the  Malay  race,  as  modified  by  the 
Polynesian  type.  Physically,  they  are  among 
the  finest  races  In  the  Pacific,  and  they  have 
shown  considerable  intellectual  capacity.  Pre- 
vious  to  Ihe  introduction  of  Christianity  they 
were  not  much  superior  In  moral  character  to 
any  of  the  other  savaees  in  llie  Pacific.  Polyg. 
amy,  infanticide,  ana  polyandry  all  prevailed, 
The  Idolatty  of  the  Kanakas,  as  the  natives  are 
called,  was  barbarous  and  bloodthirsty,  for 
human  sacrifices  were  fi'eqwently  offered  during 
the  sickness  of  a  chief,  at  the  dedication  of  a 
temple,  or  the  inception  of  a  war.  On  the  other 
hand,  Ihe  natives  are  even-tempered,  light- 
hearted,  and  a  pleasure-loving  race.  Biding  is 
a  favorite  amusement,  and  horses  are  plentiful. 
Surf  swimming  is  universally  enjoyed,  and  great 
skill  is  exhibited  in  floating  in  the  breakers. 
When  the  Islands  were  discovered  the  natives 
were  estimated  at  400,000,  but  Ihey  seem  to 
be  dying  out,  tor  the  census  of  1884  gives  only 
40,000  natives,  and  it  is  feared  tliat  iu  the  course 
of  a  few  years  the  total  extinction  of  the  race 
will  ensue.  The  remainder  of  the  population 
consists  of  4.218  half-castes,  3,170  of  foreign 
descent,  17,039  Chinese,  and  12.237  foreigners. 
"The  Chinese  are  rapidly  monopolizing  the  local 
trade,  and    are  valued  laborers  on  the  sugar 

Plantations.  The  laucuage  is  a  branch  of  Uie 
[alao -Polynesian,  and  can  be  understood  by 
New  Zealaiidevs.  It  is  a  soft,  liquid,  vocahc 
tongue,  containlug  only  five  consonants,  k,  I,  m, 
n,  p,  an  aspirated  A,  five  vowels,  and  a  vo- 

The  former  scanty  costume  of  the  inhabitants 
has  now  given  place  to  modern  European  dress, 
though  the  women  still  cling  to  the  holoka,  a 
loose  wliite  or  colored  garment  witli  long 
sleeves. 

Leprosy  is  prevalent,  and  the  government  has 
established  a  settlement  on  Molokai,  where  suf- 
ferers from  this  disease  are  isolated. 

The  government  Is  a  limited  monarchy.  The 
king,  Kalakaua  I.,  is  of  pure  Hawaiian  blood. 
There  are  two  Houses,  the  House  of  Nobles  and 
the  House  of  Bepreaentatives,  elected  under  a 
limited  franchise  law,  Theindependenceof  the 
kingdom  was  recognized  by  tJie  Great  Powers 
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in  1843.     By  nn  arrangenipnl  mnde  lii  1819,  tlic 
eoverument  of  llie  United  Stiiti-a  ci'iiliuls  Ihc 


of  1819-20.  wliL-n  idols  and  tempi*  _  .  . 
stroj-eil  by  the  unlives,  the  gospel  lias  beeti 
preached  until  the  whole  nation  is  now  pmcll- 
cally  Chrisliaa.  The  Aineiican  missionaries  ar- 
rived in  1830,  and,  in  additiou  to  nccoiiiplisliiDg 
the  conversion  of  the  islanders  to  the  Chiistinu 
leligiou,  they  taught  them  1o  read  nud  write. 
reducing  their  Innsuage  for  the  fli'st  time  to  ti 
written  form.  All  forms  of  religion  are  toler- 
ated: Roman  Catholics.  Augltonns,  and  Cou- 
gregationalists  are  Ihe  principal  den omiani ions. 
Schools  are  established  all  over  the  island  under 
tbegoverumeut.  and  in  1888  there  were  8,770 
pupils  ntteiidiag  189  schooln. 

The  principtil  cities  are  Honolulu,  the  cap- 
ital. UD  the  island  of  Uahii  iq.v.);  Hilo  (Ha- 
waii.  population  4.300);  Lahaiua  (Maui,  popu- 
lation 3,000);  and  Weimea  (Kauai,  population 
1,200). 

Mis»ioa  JFocA.— The  history  of  mission  worlt 
in  Hawaii  relates  one  of  the  most  signitlcnlit 
triumpbsof  (hegospel.  (SeeA.  B.  C.P.  51.)  Jlis- 
slou  work  in  tlie  islands  is  now  couliiied  to  tiinl 
among  the  Chinese  and  Japanese.  A  foreign 
Buperin  ten  dent  is  located  at  Honolul,u,  where  a 
church  has  been  formed,  and  the  oilier  islands 
are  visiled  by  evangelists  or  are  iniiiistercd  to 
fay  resident  teachers  and  helpers.  Over  a  hun- 
dred pupils,  boys  and  ^rls,  are  connected  with 
the  schools.    The  S.  P.  G.  have,  within  the 


«se,  who  now  number  about  13,000  on  the  isl- 
and, is  under  the  care  of  the  M.  K.  Church, 
-who  have  established  stations  under  pastoral 
care  at  Honolulu  and  on  Kaui,  Maui.  Hawaii, 
and  Oaliii.  For  other  work  that  i^  carried  on 
by  the  Hawaiian  native  church,  see  llawaiiaa 
Evangelical  Association. 


inds. 

In  1819  the  first  parly  of  missionaries  to  the 
Sandwich  Islands  reached  Honolulu.  The 
people  of  Hawaii  had  already  castaway  their 
idols,  and  were  ready  to  receive  Christian  teach- 
ing. The  work  progressed  rapid!}',  and  as  soon 
as  1853  there  was  formed  the  Hawaiian  Evan- 
gelical Association,  consisting  of  the  mission- 
aries of  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  Jl.  in  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  together  with  other  resident  evangel- 
ical missionaries  of  foreign  birth  who  were  in 
sympathy  with  them.  As  the  islands  became 
more  and  more  Christianized,  the  desire  became 
greater  to  extend  the  work  lo  other  islands,  and 
fn  1852,  with  the  lielp  and  co-operation  of  the 
American  Board,  the  people  determined  to  es- 
tablish missions  In  the  far  South  and  West, 
three  thousand  miles  away,  amot^  the  Caroline, 
Marshall,  and  Gilbert  Islands.  Thus  Ijegnn  the 
foreign  work  of  the  Hawaiian  Evangelical 
Association.  In  18«1  it  was  reorcanized,  and 
the  work  of  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  in  the  Sandwich 
Islands  was  transferred  to  it,  the  American 
Board  continuing  to  cooperate  with  the  Ha- 
waiian Society,  especially  in  its  work  among 
the  Chinese  and  Japanese  immigrants.  The 
Board  of  the  Hawaiian  Evangelical  A ssiwiation 
consists  of  not  less  than  eiglileen  members,  one- 
third  of  whom  must  lie  natives,  and  wiio  are 


I  HEBREW   VERSION 

divideil  into  three  classes,  each  servinga  period 
of  three  years.  The  Uoiii'd  elects  its  own 
olHcei's  and  apiwints  sucli  comniitiees  as  tlie 
work  rei|uires,  the  executive  officer  being  a 
corresponding  secretary  who  is,  ex-ofl!cio,  a 
member  of  all  comniillees.  This  otHce  has 
bci'n  held  at  dillereni  limes  by  at  least  four 
children  of  the  mission.  The  work  is  divide*! 
into  four  deparlinenls:  foreign  work,  home 
work,  work  among  the  leiKi's.  and  piihlicutlou 
deparlment.  The  last -men  tinned  issues,  with 
the  help  of  the  American  Bible  Society  and  tlie 
American  Board.  Hawaiian  Bibles  and  hymn- 
books  in  the  dialects  of  the  Slai'sliall  and  Alori- 
lock  Islands.  The  work  of  translaling  Ihe 
entire  Bible  into  ibc  tongue  of  the  Gilbert 
Islands  has  also  been  accomplished  by  this 
association  in  cnnnectionwilh  the  Bible  Society. 
The  work  among  the  lei>CTs  has  l>c>en  curried 
on  ipiietly  but  successfully,  withoiii  attnieilng 
all  the  notice  that  lias  been  given  lo  other 
(U'lHirlnients,  but  accciiiiplishing  fully  us  much, 
it  not  more.  The  foreign  work  is  in  Jlicronesia 
aud  the  ^larquesiis  Islands.  (See  Itlicronesian 
Mission.) 


tiie  Sanilnlch  Islands.  American  mlnsionaries 
have  (be  honor  of  having  priiduced  a  Iranslaliou 
into  Ihc  language  of  a  iH'ciplewhoni  ilier  found 
dven  up  to  liarliarlsm  and  i<lolalry.  The  lirst 
lianil  of  missionaries,  among  whom  were  the 
ItcvN.  H.  Bingham  nud  A.  Thurston,  landed  earlv 
in  the  ;-car  18'J(),  and  the  I1n«t  iiart  of  the 
Hcrititun'siranslnteilinlolhe  Hawaii,  the  Gospel 
of  Mnlliiew.  prepari'd  by  Aieswrs.  Bingham  and 
Tbiirston,  was  publUhed  at  Hochesler,  N.  Y., 
in  1828.  In  the  same  place  and  in  the  same  year 
were  also  published  the  Gosiwls  of  Alark.  by 
tlie  Hev.  \V]n.  Kichards,  and  John,  by  Mr. 
Thurston,  llie  oilier  parts  were  then  printed  at 
Honolulu.  1'hc  lirsl  ediliou  of  the  ^'ew  Testa- 
ment was  published  in  1830,  the  fourth  In  1868; 
in  1869  an  edition  of  the  New  Testament  and 
Psalms  was  printed.  A  difilult  edition  of  the 
fsew  Testament,  Huwaiuin-Engltsh,  with  refer- 
ences, was  issued  iu  1857.  The  Urst  edition  of 
the  Bible  was  issued  in  1839.  the  translation 
being  the  work  of  Ihe  Kevs.  H.  Bingham,  A. 
Thurston,  Wm.  Uichards,  A,  Bishop,  L.  An- 
drews, E.  W.  Clark,  J.  S  Green.  S,  Dibble.  The 
second  t-dttion  of  the  Bible  was  issued  in  1843 ; 
a  tlili-d,  with  referenda,  in  iwosizes,  in  1868.  In 
1886  an  edition  was  issued  in  the  same  size  as  the 
New  Testament  of  1869  (18mo).  The  Ameri- 
can Bible  Society  has  richly  aided  in  the  pub- 
lication of  the  Hawaiian  Bililc, 

{Speeimeti  verte.    John  3 :  16.) 
No  ka  mea,  ua  aloba  nul  moi  ke  Akifa  I  ko 
ke  ao  nel,  nolaila,  ua  haawl  mal  ola  i  kana 
Kelkl  hlwablwa,  i  ole  e  make  ka  mea  manaoio. 
ia  ia,  aka,  e  loaa  la  ia  ke  ola'  mau  loa. 

Hebrew  Version  (of  ihc  New  Testa- 
ment).—The  Hebrew  belongs  to  flie  i^eniitic 
family  of  the  languages  of  Asia,  and  is  the  cc- 
clcslaslical  language  of  the  Jews.  The  tirst 
translation  of  llie  entire  New  Testament  into 
Hebrew  was  made  by  Elias  Hutter,  and  pub- 
lished at  Nt\rcm1icrg  m  1600.  In  1661  a  revised 
eilition  was  published  at  London,  under  the  su- 

Ecrinteudenceof  W.  I^Dbertson,  Another  trans- 
ition was  made  by  the  Kev.  R.  Caddock,  and 
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puhHsbedat  Lotiilim  in  1798.  When  in  1809  lie 
Loudon  Soi:iety  for  Piomoling  Ciiristiiinity 
amuujr  tho  JewB  wasfounded.it  undertook  a,  revi- 
xiou  oilheexisliDgtraDslatioiis  in  1813,  au<l  com- 
pleted ii  in  1817.  Reprints  were  subsequently 
issued  in  1821. 1831.  aud  1835.  A  second  revision 
followed  in  1837-8  ;  a  iLird  revision  was  com- 
pleted In  1866. 

Id  the  yenr  1881  Mr.  Gollafleld  published  an 
cdilioo  of  the  New  IVstament, which  he  had  pre- 


by  the  London  Jews'  Society,  the  Brltisii  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society  published  at  Liepaie  in 
1876  a  New  Hebrew  translation  made  by  Prof. 
Franz  Delitzsch.  Edition  after  edition  of  this 
version  followed ;  the  lOtb  was  issued  in  1888. 
Tlie  iranHlator  U  ensagied  upon  a  tiual  revision. 
In  188"i  another  Iftbrew  version,  prepared  by 
the  lale  Isaac  E.  Salkinson,  a  missioiiajy  among 
the  Jews,  was  issued  by  the  Trinitarian  Bible 
Society  of  London,  under  the  editorship  of  tho 
Rev.  Clir.  O.  Ginsburg,  at  Vienna,  A  second 
edition  followe<i  in  1886. 

(Specimen  Terte.    John  3  ;  16.> 

"Tw  ira-"3  nVin-TK  OTibs  an«  to  "d 
'.is  ITP  til?  "-n-os  "S 

Hebron. — 1.  A  town  of  Transvaal.  South 
Africa  \  station  of  the  Ilermauusburg  Mission- 
ary Society  ;  697  clmrch-members. — 3.  A 
station  of  tiie  Moravians  in  Labrador,  situated 
on  the  northern  shore  of  a  peninsula,  at  the 
entrance  to  Kansertluksoak,  or  the  Great  Bay, 
about  ninety  mik's  north  of  Okak.  This  fine 
Inlet  rtins  twenty  miles  Inland ;  and  as  the 
surface  of  the  ocean  both  In  Its  frozen  state  and 
when  free  of  ice  forms  the  most  convenient 
medium  tor  travellina,  the  position  of  Hebron  is 
a  favorable  one  as  far  as  facility  of  access  !s 
concerned. 

The  climate  of  this  part  of  Labrador  is  most 


ful  stormsoftcn  occur,  which  render  it  impossi- 
ble to  be  out  of  doors.  The  whole  nelghlwr- 
hood  is  exceedingly  sterile.  All  wood,  whether 
for  fuel  or  building  purposes,  has  to  be  brought, 
often  with  great  liibor  and  much  risk,  from 
Napartok,  a  more  sheltered  locality  on  a  bay, 
about  twenty  miles  to  the  south.  Hebron  was 
e8tai)li*jicd  for  the  benefit  of  the  Esquimo 
dwelling  at  the  Great  Bay,  and  at  places  still 
farther  north. 


It  is  one  of  a  number  of  plantations  situated  on 
the  northern  banks  of  the  Comewyne,  where  a. 
large  number  of  converts  were  gathered  by  the 
travelling  missionaiy.  In  1856  a  piece  of  land 
was  purchased,  a  church  and  mission  house 
erected,  and  a  regular  congregatjon  formed 
under  the  name  of  Heerend^.  It  is  situated 
some  distance  from  the  river,  about  lif  teen  miles 
east  of  its  junction  with  the  Surinam. 

Heidelberg,  a  town  in  South  Transvaal, 
East  South  Africa,  north  ot  Orange  River, 
nortbenst  of  Potschefstroom.  Mission  station  of 
the  Berlin  Evangelical  Lutheran  Society  (18751; 
1  missionary,  7  native  helpers,  5  out-stations,  63 
church-members.   S.  P.  G.  (1887);  1  missionary. 


The  Hermannsburg  So- 
ciety have  also  a  station  at  Heidelberg. 

H^az :  see  Arabia. 

Helena  Creek,  Dutch  Guiana,  South 
America,  is  a  small  stream  flowing  from  the 


south,  which  empties  into  the  Comewyue  oppo- 
site the  Moravian  station  Heerendyk.  On  both 
b^mks  of  tliis  stream,  negro  hamfei 


found,  widely  scattered  from  one  another. 
Formerly  the  negroes  living  at  these  hamlets 
latiored  on  the  large  plantations.  During  that 
time  the  missionaiy  from  Heerendyk  paidregu- 
lar  visits  to  these  stations,  and  held  services  in 
buildings  placed  at  his  disposal  by  the  mana- 
gers ;  but  in  later  years  these  estates  were  aban- 
doned. Since  then  the  people  have  biult  a 
rough  place  of  worship,  thatched  with  leaves, 
in  which  services  were  held,  but  this  eventually 
fell  into  decay,  and  a  new  church  and  dwelling- 
bouse  for  a  missionary  were  erected  in  1888. 
The  station  received  the  name  of  Helena  Creek. 

HenzadH  (Hentbada),   an    important  a^d 

f rowing  town  in  Lower  Burma,  India,  on  the 
mwadi  River,  lOOmilesnorlhwestot  Rangoon, 
It  is  the  centre  of  a  lat^  rice  trade.  Population, 
20,000,  Burmans  and  Sgau- Karens.  Language 
Burmese.  Religion,  Buddhism.  Social  condi- 
tion quite  good,  there  being  freedom  from  caate, 
personal  liberty,  and  no  beggars;  but  marriage 
ties  are  loose,  and  home  comfort  lacking  or  inse- 
cure. Mission  station  of  the  American  Bajitist 
Missionary  Union  (1854);  2  ordained  mission- 
aries, 4  ladies,  47  native  preacbers,  46  other 
helpers,  77  out-stations,  70  churches,  5,884 
members,  48  schools,  1,486  scholars. 

Herero  Version.— The  Herero  belongs 
\o  the  Bantu  family  of  African  languages,  and  is 
spoken  in  Damaraland.     The  Rev.  H,  Briucker 

of  the  Rbenish  Missionary  Society  translated 
the  Psalms,  which  were  (irinted  at  Capetown 
in  1875,  for  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  So- 
ciety. The  same  missioiwry  also  translated  the 
New  Testament,  which  lie  carried  through  the 
press  at  GUtersloh  in  1879. 
Herberlsdale,  a  town  of  Cape  Colony, 


Herniannsburgr.— 1.  A  town  of  Natal, 
South  Africa,  a  station  of  the  Hermannsburg 
Society,  the  seat  of  the  superintendent,  with  a 
congi'egation  of  350  Kafirs,  and  nourishing 
scho<il9. — 3.  A  town  in  South  Australia,  founded 
in  1877  by  the  Heroinnnsburg  Mission,  which  rt 

■      'a  lam'  ■  '         '    '"*■"    '  """ 


Hermann  sburgini«st  onary  So  ei  ety . 

Headquarters,      Hermann  sbu  re.      Germany. — 
This  enterprise,  the  eighth  of  tbe  nine  German 


inaugurated  in  1849  by  Pastor 
Louis  Harms.  In  its  work  it  is  so  intimately 
connected  with  the  Harms  family,  and  so  ex- 
actly moulded  by  tbe  circumstances  of  its  own 
origin,  tiiat  it  can  be  best  understood  by  a, 
sketch  of  tbe  founder.  Louis  Harms  (1808- 
1865)  was  the  son  of  a  pastor  who,  from  1817 
on,  lived  in  Hermannsburg,  a  little  parish  in  the 
Lbneburg  Heath,  in  tbe  kingilQm  of  V 
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It  WHS  not  iiulil  sliortlv  bcfori'  lonrius  the 
University  of  Goltiu^fir  Hint  the  vi-ung  nidii 
wns  ouvernti.  Fnim  lli.Lt  dale.  WiS,  he  «-,is 
lirivniK  lutov  in  Liiiienbuvg,  where  he  whowoil 
iiiui.li  zciil  iu  ilie  vtiwae  of  nii)«it>us.  In  1?4() 
lie  went  Iu  Liliiebiir^  id;  liitoi'i  hei?  ton  lie 
eugiigitl  ill  public  work,  iiuil  Hhuweil  himself 
skilful  in  hiliutudn^  the  {leople.  He  wiis  a 
niember  of  ttii;  Norlli  Oermtm  3(tssfoiiHry  So- 
(-ietv,  which  then  cmupriiied  IhMIi  Liitheniu  iiiul 
iieforined  (Calvin islii'l  cli'iiU'iitx.  with  lieiid- 
quarlers  in  Ilninbur^.  niiil  hi'  was  olfercil  n 
i)(>»iliun  us  seeouil  teacher  iu  Its  Institute,  hut 
he  declined  the  oHtr;  he  also  ileclined  n  call  to 
New  York,  as  (lastor  of  n  Liithenm  fliurcli 
there.  In  1843  he  returiie^l  (o  Ilerniuiiiisluii,!;. 
As  he  failed  to  secure  a  inisliion,  he  remained  at 
home  ID  charge  of  hifi  father's  private  sciuiol.  and 
assisting  him  t[i  siK'h  pnrisli  work  hb  could  lie 
jierforuied  by  an  uiionlained  niau,  Ii  was  iu 
iliis  way  that  he  begau  to  exercise  the  wonder- 
ful infiiienee  that  i.'ontlniied  till  his  dealli  mid 
descendetl  to  his  sucecssora,  Es|ieciiilly  whs  il 
iu  his  private  coavemLiioiis.  and  later  In  his 
popular  lectures  on  Siuidny  nfteriioous,  deliv- 
ered in  Low-Gemiaii, — for  the  parisli  was  coni- 
posed  of  pcnsnnts  who  spoke  only  that  dialed, — 
that  his  liolil  iipou  the  people  showed  itself. 
No  other  position  preseutiug  it,-«;lf,  the  father 
secored  for  httu  appointment  as  his  assistant,  and 
he  was  ordained  to  that  offliT  in  October.  1IH4. 
His  earnestness  and  zeni,  ns  well  nn  bis  Ryiii- 
palhy  with  the  needs  of  the  parish,  could'nnt 
fail  to  cause  a  gi-eat  religious  awakenin;;,  an 
accompaniment  of  which  was  the  aniusiii^  of 
mi-ssiooaiy  zeal ;  this  was  In  part  a  resnli,  but  at 
the  same  time  (he  means  of  the  former.  Years 
before.  Harms  had  learned  the  value  of  mis- 
sionary interest  in  (luickening  spiritual  life, 
nnil  he  used  this  means  m  well  as  others  to 
further  the  desired  work.  Thus  alreiidr  the 
iuner  impulse  was  jfiven  tliat  resuliiil  fn  the 
establishment  of  a  missionary  society;  but  cir- 
ciimstanecs  also  conspire<l  to  the  same  enil.  Not 
only  money,  but  also  men,  were  ollen-il  to  the 
service;  biit  the  men  were  uueiliicaicd  ]x.iisaiiis, 
and  many  were  rejected  by  the  various  socie- 
ties. What  was  to  be  done  ?  Send  tiiem  back 
to  the  farms?  Moreover,  the  nuiim  ()f  the  two 
Protestant  lirancliesinthe^iorthOerman  Mission 
Society  proTe<l  impracticable;  the  Society  be- 
came Reformed,  and  wuslransferred  to  Bremen. 
What  were  the  Lutherans  to  do,  who  were  thus 
left  without  orj^nization  ?  Harms  was  urgeil 
to  form  a  society;  he  declined  so  loug  as  he  was 
simply  assistant.  His  father,  however,  noon 
diei).  and  the  son  was  apiiolnle^l  pastor;  so 
nothing  longer  hindenKl  the  undertaking,  and 
it  was  inaugurated  in  1849. 

From  these  beijinniniipi  the  course  of  the  mis- 
idon  can  be  easily  uitderstoml.  From  the  first 
it  was  supported  bv  the  peasants,  and  that 
without  any  caiiTas.s'ing  for  funds:  the  olfit^ra 
have  always  repudiated  such  metliiids  of  raising 
money,  and  vet  money  has  not  )>eeu  lacking — 
as  mission  frifts  go~lo  carry  on  the  work.  As 
tlie  financial  support. so  were  the  men— from  tlie 
peasants.  Goo<l  public-school  training  was  the 
only  educational  (iiiuliflciLtion  reijnircd  for  ad- 
mission to  the  tnHtitiitc  (hat  was  at  once  estab- 
lished. The  course  was  at  flrst  four  years.  lutHr 
Icuf^heneil  to  six.  In  this  schisil  not  only  iHioks 
were  taiigtit,  but  also  fanniug,  carpenteriiij;,  and 
tlie  like,  for  one  proniineni  feature  of  the  pro- 
posed mission  was  that  colonization  should  lie 
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diiccd  loui'tbcr,  .MoniiviT.  the  uiLssimi  -laitiiiis 
should  b«;  larftrly  self-suiiportln-t.  In  onler  ilmt 
the  h<inie  ciinlriliutions  iiiijrlit  lie  devoted  cliictly 
to  defniyiufr  the  ex|H'iiscs  of  sending'  mil  Jiieii. 
Shisic  was  emphasT/ed  from  the  lli-st.  ns  is  aKn 
the  case  on  tlie  tield.  Practiciil  ti.>niili-iuvU 
Imining  was  gained  by  the  ])ii 
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meetlnji^  led.  though  in  a 
way,  to  the  first  n-t-ognitiiin  of  tin-  iiew  hi.^iituic 
by  the  church  authorities.  Xcitber  Iliirnis  bim- 
self,  nor  the  pupils  who  breatlii'd  hU  spirit. 
I'oiilil  always  refrain  froni  imtavomljle  com- 
nients  on  the  laxnt-ss  and  irreligiou  of  the  aver- 
age clergyman  of  thai  day.  The  yciiinjr  men 
expressetl  Iheiuselves  oeeiisionally  In  Ihut  i-tfcct 
in  the  meetings,  even  on  the  terrilon-  of  thi>se 
same  iwstorK,  Accordingly  tliey  lisik  occasion 
lo  rejrnlute  the  meetings,  a  cinirsetbat  ewntu- 
ally  led  to  (nfltityini;  resiills,  Diflicnliy  was 
naturally  encountered  as  regards  the  nulliiatiou 
of  the  missionaries:  but  the  Stadi'  ConKistory 
volunteered  to  undertake  it,  and  later  ihe  Hati- 
over  Provincial  Consisii.rv  assnnied  lbei.tli<'e. 
Ill  If.'i.S.  the  flrst  men— eight  uiissicmiiries  and 
as  many  colonists— wen'  n'ady  to  enter  I'li  the 
work,  a'tnl  tbev  were  late  in  that  vear  .sent  out 
on  the  "  Candiice,"  the  first  of  the  mission  ships 
that  playsiiim]iortant  and  iimianticapartin the 
history  <if  missliins.  We  pnx'ced  to  conclude 
the  sketch  of  the  home-work  U'fore  following 
the  workers  to  Afrini,  the  Held  of  their  aciiviiy. 
In  lN54tlie  "  Ileminunsburger  Missionsblatt " 
was  started,  which  still  remains  rlie  organ  of 
the  mission.  A  printing  cstabli.'-limcnl  was 
fonmled  In  lS.~i(»-T.  and  In  tlie  latter  vear  the 
mission  was  chartered.  It  was  to  rcniaiu  ii  jiri- 
vate  allalr.  yet  lo  lie  under  diKftion  of  tiie 
Hanover  Consistorv.  in  so  far  as  ihal  oiilina- 
tion  was  to  1h'  by  tiiis  body;  a  n'liort  was  lo  la.' 
made  to  it  annually,  and  Ihe  right  of  ins|Mi'tion 
to  be  oihil  to  it.  "An  advisory  committee  of  icn 
to  twelve  persons  was  establislic'1.  to  which  Ihe 
prO|>erly  of  Ihe  missiuii  was  transferred.  In 
IJJSit  a  spconil  .Mission  House  was  erected,  the 
two  alternating  in  rcceivinjr  pupils  for  Ibe 
whole  course.  The  Inslltute.  drawing  ul  liivl 
only  fn>m  the  immediate nelghliorhiHHl,  Is  iiow 
su  widely  anil  favorably  known,  that  it  Is  )iat- 
ronlxed  from  all  iiarts  of  Noilliein  (iennany. 
T.,ouis  Harm*  died  In  IMkJ.  and  was  succcetled 
iu  the  Director's  oflice  by  his  brother  Theodore 
Ilanns,  unlil  hisdeath  in  1HH5.  Theodore's  si m 
Eimont  is  now  Fii-si  Director.  In  1878  look 
place  a  schism  In  the  Hanover  chui'ch,  an  ac- 
count of  which  Ix'loiigs  ([iiitc  as  much  in  tlie 
history  of  the  miwion  as  iu  the  history  of  the 
cbiireli.  In  1877  a  new  nuirriiige  fomiuhi  was 
adopted  by  the  State  church,  the  use  of  which 
was  of  course  compulsory  upon  the  paslors  of 
tlie  laud.  Theodore  Harms  reganleil  Ihe  new 
formula,  which  acknowledged  ttie  vali<IIty  of 
civil  marriage,  to  be  thereby  contrary  to  liible 
teaclilnc,  and  declined  lo  employ  it.  He  was 
suspended  anri  shortly  after  deimsed  from  his 
office.  Nevertheless,  he  continued  iireaching 
initependently,  and  was  followed  by  his  pi'oph-, 
who  thus  formed  Ihe  nucleus  of  the  iree 
Church  In  Hanover.  Other  [lastors  followed 
his  example,  and  llic  division  became  iierma- 
nciil.  The  people  of  the  province  were  so  de- 
voted to  the  mission  that  tliey  still  in  large 
measure   continued  iheir  contributions  to  it; 
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evuu  tlio  collections  in  tlie  slate  churelies  were 
for  a  liine  turued  over  lo  tlie  now  seimraled 
lusiitule;  but  this  was  soou  forbidJeu  by  tlie 
uiiilioriiies,  uftur  fin  unsuccessful  attempt  on 
thuir  part  to  secure  aucli  a  compromise  as  would 
reuilur  llie  coutiuuance  of  the  Ijestowmeut 
lej^al.  Tlie  persistency  of  Harms'  followers, 
lio  less  tiiau  uieir  derotioii  to  ilie  missiou  cause 
tliiit  sturteil  with  liiin,  sliows  the  wouderful 
personal  infliieuce  of  (he  brotbers  among  tbe 
jieasants  of  Hauover.  and  illustrates  the  spirit 
that  lias  made  Buccessfiil  the  iniwiiou  enterprise 
tlint  was  nt  first  scorned  and  despised  by  the 
wise  und  great.  In  1800  an  arraa^emeut  was 
cousuinmaied  by  which  the  practice  already 
prevuleut  waa  made  law,  viz.,  members  of  the 
Free  C'hurchcaucommuue  in  the  Stale  Church, 
ami  members  of  the  Slate  Cliurcli  in  tbe  Free 
churches  organized  by  the  mission  iu  foreign 
lauds;  the  Committee  is  to  be  composed  of 
equal  numbers  from  the  two  churches;  one  of 
the  two  directors  is  to  be  from  tbe  State 
Church,  the  other  fmm  the  Free  Church;  the 
Consistory  of  the  Stale  Church  is  to  have  riglit 
of  examination  of  the  affairs  of  the  Institute. 
The  income  is  slated  in  1890  to  be  354.000 
marks,  of  which  182,000  ni-e  from  the  home 
churches,  and  the  remainder  fram  the  mission 
fiehl,  from  contributions  aud  other  sources  of 
income. 

Of  greater  interest  to  the  reader  than  a  de- 
tailed description  of  the  stations  occupied  is 
the  sketch  of  tlie  [M)licy  of  the  founder  as  to 
work  (m  the  fitld.  As  has  been  already  stated, 
hLs  pnrpcise  wits  to  Christinuize  the  laud  into 
which  his  laborers  sliould  go:  not  simply  lo 
convert  certain  heathen,  and  alleud  to  tlieir 
spiritual  welfare,  but  to  infuse  into  heathen- 
dom the  leaven  of  Christiauiiy,  that  should  lu- 
fluenee  the  whole  land,  and  that  thoroughly. 
This  was  his  reason  for  sending  out  colonists; 
this  led  iiim  to  be  satisfied  with  slow  advance 
if  only  his  object  was  reached  in  the  territory 
already  occupied;  this  led  him  also  lo  counsel 
the  establishutcnl  of  a  central  station  from 
which  the  new  ones  should  be  supported  aud 
supplied — a  veritable  swarming  process.  There 
was  in  his  scheme  not  n  litfle  touch  of  oitl 
apostolical  fervor:  for  example,  among  the 
settlers  ujion  a  station  there  should  be  perfect 
commumly  of  property;  each  was  lo  work  for 
the  common  good,  and  nil  actiuisilion  was  to 
be  ai>plied  tu  missiou  purposes.  The  ordained 
missionaries,  though  not  working  for  the  mate- 
rial prosperity,  were  none  Ihe  leas  employed  iu 
mission  work;  and,  on  the  other  hand.  Ihe  colo- 
nists were  lo  be  regarded  as  of  equal  rank  with 
the  clergy,  Ihougli  their  chief  work  was  to 
supply  the  physical  needs  of  the  commimily. 
There  has  been  from  tbe  first  a  most  intense 
Lutheran  spirit  !n  the  missiou.  Harms  would 
have  all  the  ordinances  of  that  cliiirch  intro- 
duced on  the  missiou  ground;  liturgy  and 
church  government,  as  well  as  creed,  should 
be  identical  with  the  home  church.  The  sia- 
tion.i  should  have  a  complete  organization, 
ecclesiastical  and  also  political. 

In  all  these  respects  the  iufliience  of  the 
founder  has  mainiained  Itself,  and  yet  many 
chauges  have  been  introdu<'ed  in  the  course  of 
the  years  iu  the  details  of  practical  maoage- 
ment,  ofi«n  with  great  personal  ill-feeling,  that 
seriously  affected  the  work.  The  stations  were 
never  quite  self-supporting.  Community  of 
property  has  been   abandoueil;    it   was  found 
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unpractical, for  it  was  but  natural  that  the  farm- 
ers attached  to  the  mission  disliked  to  be  en- 
tireiy  destitute  of  properly,  wbile  those  not 
attached  to  the  station  were  making  provision 
for  their  families.  So  long  as  the  colony  re- 
mained composed  of  unmariied  men  (and  none 
othei'S  were  sent)  life  In  common  could  be 
maintained;  hnl  so  soon  as  their  brides  were 
sent  tolhem  from  home  it  was  found  impossible 
to  maiutaia  the  custom.  Separate  liomes  must 
be  established.  Moreover,  there  was  friction 
continually  arising  between  the  ordained  mis- 
sionaries aud  the  colonists  as  to  the  division  of 
the  work;  the  latter  demanding  more  assistance 
from  the  former  than  they  were  inclined  to 
give,  the  former  asserting  Uielr  superiority  In 
unpleasant  ways:  so  the  colonist  feature  of  the 
work  was  discontinued  Iu  1869.  Quite  early 
in  the  history  of  the  mission,  superintendents 
were  ap^inted  over  the  various  sections  of  the 
field;  this,  at  the  time  of  the  appointment  of 
the  first  one.  caused  considerable  ill-feeling, 
and  led  to  Ihe  withdrawal  of  three  or  four 
missionaries  from  work;  but  on  the  substitution 
of  a  less  officious  person  to  the  post,  Ihey  re- 
lumed to  their  work.  Tlie  mission  has  never 
swerved  from  the  sirici  Lutheran  basis,  though. 
it  has  been  found  necessary  lo  modify  the 
forms  of  the  churches,  to  adapt  them  to  the 
peculiar  needs  of  mission  communities. 

Thefirst colony  wasdlrecled  lo  IheGalla  terrl. 
tor)-  iu  East  Africa;  but  on  arrival  off  that 
coast  difficulties  and  hindrances  developed  in  so 
great  numbers  that  Ihe  ship  turned  back  to  the 
south.  (Another  attempt  was  made  four  years 
laier  lo  reach  the  Gallas,  but  was  equally  unsuc- 
cessful.) At  Ihe  advice  of  missionaries  well 
acquainted  with  tue  stale  of  affairs,  the  colony 
Bellied  in  the  northern  jmrt  of  Natal,  near  the 
Zulu  boundary.  Their  plan  was  to  press  across 
the  border  as  soon  as  possible.  The  station 
fouuded  was  named  Hermannshurg;  it  re- 
mained until  1883  the  centre  from  «-hich  tbe 
whole  field  was  manaced,  and  is  still  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Zulu  Mission,  the  residence  of 
the  superintendent,  and  tbe  seat  of  a  school 
for  the  educatiim  <if  the  children  of  mis^ou- 
aries.  On  the  station  four  missionaries  are 
emplored.  In  1830  a  second  station  was  opened 
at  Eblanzeni,  only  a  few  miles  distant.  ^Here, 
after  waiting  in  vain  for  fruit  of   liieir  liard 


to  send  their  children  ID  school,  or  pay  rent, 
or  vacate:  the  first  thej'  would  not,  the  sec- 
ond they  could  not,  and  the  third  they  did, 
until,  the  exi>eriment  thus  proving  unsuc- 
cessful, they  were  allowed  lo  come  back.  An- 
other  more  successful  scheme  was  the  estab- 
lishment here  of  a  seminary  for  training  native 
helpers.  Pupils  came  from  the  whole  field, 
aud  their  presence  and  example  finally  secured 
the  interest  of  the  natives.  Attached  lo  the 
station  are  !!  branches,  some  of  which  were 
for  a  lime  independent  posts;  3  missionaries 
aud  5  paid  native  helpers  are  employed.  Tlie 
|)riLicJpal  expansion  of  the  work  has  been  to- 
ward the  north,  into  Zululand,  across  the 
Tugela.  In  Alfredia,  however,  some  d^tance 
lo  the  south,  a  few  stations  were  also  opened, 
two  of  which  are  still  maiutahied.  These  ore 
combined  with  the  group  on  tlie  Tiigela  lo  form 
the  Naial  Zulu  district,  which  has  15  sta- 
tions, with  13  branches,  and  15  preaching 
places  ;    30  missionaries  are  stationed  la  the 
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district;  there  are  IS  uRtive  paid  helpers,  and 
about  as  ninny  more  unpaid.  Noi'Uiwest  of 
this  region,  in  the  southeast  cortier  of  tlie 
Transvaal,  near  I'irecht,  lies  a  second  liUle 
group  of  8  stations,  niiiDU<NiTCithSiiiit«iouaries, 
which  form  a  district  by  lliemselves.  There 
are  but  few  out-slnlious.  These  two  districts 
comprise  the  Zulu  ^lisslou.  At  the  tiumiiil 
meeliug,  ltJ9U.  there  were  reported  28Sheutheu 
baptized,  total  uiimber  of  members  of  parishes 
1,782,  580  schoul-cliildreu,  and  444  bdug  in- 
structed fur  baptism.  Collections  during  the 
year  amounted  tu  3,000  marks.  The  small 
success  that  bus  atteuded  this  missiou  is  ex- 
plained by  the  characier  of  the  natives,  and  the 
Dumerous  interruptions  caused  by  political 
emergencies.  Tliis  litst  ofieu  led  lo  auaudon- 
meut  of  stations, whose  missiouaries,  tbeu  wiih- 
out  work,  estalilished  others  in  places  ill  suited 
for  perinaneut  posts,  uud  Ibese  in  turn  have 
an  uneven  histoiy. 

More  encouraging  by  far  is  the  work  of  the 
Bechiiana  Mission.  As  early  as  1857  a  call 
came  from  a  Becliuaua  kin^,  supported  by  a 
letter  from  the  Dutch  authorities,  for  ilie  un- 
dertaking of  work  in  West  Transvaal;  the  mis- 
sion was  therefore  started,  though  quite  foreign 
to  the  original  plan.  Jloreover,  it  was  with 
hesitation  tuat  the  missionaries  turned  in  that 
direction,  lis  for  many  reasons  it  did  not  prom- 
ise well.  It  is  now,  however,  one  of  the  most 
promising  and  fiuitftil  fields  of  labor.  Tlie 
colonization  scheme  was  never  employed  in 
the  mission.  Beginning  in  1838,  gradually  a 
network  of  stations  has  formed  over  the  whole 
western  li»lf  of  the  South  African  licpublic, 
and  extended  also  into  the  British  Becliuana 
land  on  the  west.  This  extreme  wcstem  sec- 
tion had  been  occupied  by  Knglisli  mission- 
aries, but  tliey  bad  retired  before  the  Dutch 
■"         ;  later  the  Hermannsburp  Mission  L'ave 


i,  about  Pretoria,  has  ' 
as  many  branches.  Bethany,  with  4  branch 
stations.  Is  tlie  most  impoMaut  post,  employing 
3  missionaries  and  15  helpers,  llie  training- 
school  for  native  helpers  for  the  Bechuaua 
mission  is  located  here.  The  central  group 
about  Rusteuburg,  with  Sharon  as  the  seal  of 
the  superintendent  of  the  whole  mission,  has 
II  stations  and  7  branches.  The  western  group, 
west  of  the  Morico,  has  9  stations.  The  whole 
Bechuana  Mission  numbers  24  station.s,  18 
branch  stations,  23  preacbing  places,  28  mis- 
sionaries, about  30  piid  and  100  unpaid  native 
helpers.  The  report  in  1890  was:  baptized 
1.401;  members  of  parishes  18,315,  representing 
about  10,000  communicanls:  school -children 
1,987:  399underinstruction  for  baptism:  18,187 
marks  were  raised  for  the  support  of  the  work. 

While  the  chief  activity  of  the  missiou  has 
been  in  South  Africa.  It  has  since  1860  main- 
tained a  few  missionaries  in  South  India.  Dur- 
ing that  year  came  a  pressing  call  for  work 
among  the  Telugus;  sborily  afterward  a  large 
sum  of  money  was  put  at  the  disposal  of  the 
director,  and  men  were  at  once  sent  out.  The 
central  station  is  Naidiipett,  The  report  of 
1890  shows  9  missionaries  working  in  10  sta- 
tions, 25  heathen  bapti)ied. 871  Chrlsiiitns.  The 
work,  as  is  seen,  progresses  but  slowly. 

South  Australia  was  entered  by  the  mission 
in  1806,  at  the  call  of  certain  German  churches 
on  the  coast  near  Adelaide.    After  eight  ornine 
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of  fruitless  work  in  the  interior,  the  mis- 
urned  lo  the  coast,  and  entered  the 
of  the  Germ;in  churches  there.    Itc- 


Hermanusbiirg. 

Shnilnr  uuiinporlant  elTorls  have  liecti  made 
in  Kew  Zealaoil  siucc  1»75,  when  the  missiim 
assumed  some  work  tliat  had  tieeti  unsuccess- 
fully attcmpled  by  the  English. 

Sevend  men  Iruiued  at  Herman n si nirg  have 
been  from  time  1o  lime  sent  to  the  L'ui1e<I  Stales 
to  take  charge  of  Liithetan  churclies  liere. 

Tlie  whole  number  of  statiotis  occupied  by 
the  Hennanusliurg  Mission  is  59,  witli  08  mis- 
sionaries and  ^^7  native  helpers. 

HeriHOII.  n  town  in  Basulo  Laud,  South 
Africa.  A  stalinu  of  the  Pniin  Evangelical 
Society;  1  missionary,  8  evangelists,  781  com- 
municanls, 570  scholars. 

Hernioslllu,  a  town  in  Sonora,  Mexico, 
110  miles  uorib  uf  Guaymas.  In  18s9  a  line 
new  cbapel.  liic  tii-st  Congregational  clnirch 
building  in  Mexico,  was  erected.  MlKvion  sta- 
tion of  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  <1882|;  1  missionary 
and  wife,  1  oul-staliou. 

Hervry  or  Cook'i  Island*,  a  smalt 
group  in  the  Pacific,  between  18°  an(l  23°  south 
hitiliide,  and  157°  and  163"  west  longitude. 
There  are  in  all  six  islands,  besides  nine  islets. 
wliicii  are  little  more  tiian  coral  reefs.  Tlie 
princiiml  islands  arc  Rai'Htonga,  30  miles  in 
circumference,  population  3.00t);  Alangai,  2  000 
inhnbitanis;  Vatui,  20  miles  in  circiiiufereiice, 
1,200  inhabitants;  and  the  Hervey  Islands 
proper,  three  small  isltindfc.  Tlie  population 
consists  mainly  of  emigrants  frimi  TaLiti  and 
tjamra.  In  1K89.  at  the  invilalion  of  the  clifefx 
anil  people,  a  Britisli  proieclorate  was  pro- 
claimed, which  at  present  means  siniply  that 
no  other  itower  fs  to  be  allowed  to  annex  the 
islands.  The  imijortatinn  of  strung  drink  is  a. 
sadly  growing  evil.  Owing  to  the  efforts  ntid 
careful  work  of  the  London  Missionary  Kta-iety, 
whose  missionaries  conimcnced  evangelizing 
these  islands  in  1823,  the  majority  of  Ihc  iiiliali- 
itants  are  now  Christians,  and  take  high  rank 
among  the  converts  in  Polynesia.  A  training" 
institution  at  Raratonga  supplies  leacherK  iiud 
pastors  for  the  other  islands  nf  the  group,  anil 
also  for  Nc'w  Guinea;  3  missionarieH.  18  or- 
dained ministers.  1,047  church-memliers,  7 
Sunday-scliools,  033  scholars,  7  hoys'  schools, 
318  scholars,  3  girts'  schools,  149  .scholars  (in 
Bimiioiiga  and  Atutaki  only). 

Hervey,  William,  b.  Kingsburg,  Warren 
Co.,  N.Y.,U.8.A.,  Jamiary  a2d,  1799;  graduated 
at  Williams  College  1824:  taught  school  a  year, 
and  then  was  titior  in  the  college.  He  studied 
theology  at  Princeton  Seminary,  and  while 
there  the  reading  of  David  Brainerd's  Life 
awakened  In  him  an  earnest  desire  to  engage  in 
the  foreign -missionary  work.  He  was  orilained 
in  Park  Street  Church.  Boston.  September.  1829, 
as  a  missionary  of  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M..  and 
sailed  August  3d.  1880.  for  (iilcuita.  arriving 
in  Bombay  Mwvh  7ili,  1831.  He  died  of  cholera 
at  Ahmaifnugar  May  13th,  1833.  Mrs.  Hervey 
died  May  8d  of  the  previous  year, 

IlerzeKOrlna  or  Hertick,  a  country  of 
the  Balkan  Peninsula,  forming  the  aoulhwest 
part  of  the  Province  of  Bosnia.     Area.  2,430 
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sqiinre  miles.  Surface  moUDlainoiis.  well 
dniineii  by  ilie  Nareula  and  its  tributariKS. 
Ciipilal  anil  priucipal  city,  MostAr.  Popula- 
tion. 3B0,000,  uf  wliom  180,001)  ure  Oreeii  and 
46,000  Kuinaa  aailiolics,  and  6^,000  Moliainwc- 
iliiiis,  many  ot  whom  are  runegaUes.  Thy-  are 
chitfly  r)f  the  Slavic  race,  and  speak  a  Slavic 
diiilec.t  akiu  to  that  of  Dalmalia  and  Croutiu. 
The  pioviiice  formerly  belouged  lo  Ihe  kingdom 
uC  Croiiiia,  but  In  the  14th  century  it  was  an- 
nexed 1o  Bosnia,  from  wliich  It  was  wrested  by 
Frederick  III.,  who  miide  it  an  independent 
diichy.  This  was  couiiuered  in  1S47  by  the 
Turks,  who  after  severjil  contests  were  finally 
couflrmeil  liy  treaty,  in  1699,  in  the  possession  of 


though  not  as  yet  formally  incorporaleil  with 
Tlie  only  miwionnry  work  is  by  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Socieiy. 
Hiirhwaj'tt    and    Hednes    HisNlon, 

South  Arcol,  India.  Secretary  !n  England, 
Miss  C.  JI.  8.  Lowe,  Upper  Tooting,  London, 
8-  W-,  England.— The  Highways  and  Hedges 
Mission  is  carried  on  by  Miss  F,  M.  Beade.  an 
Englisli  missionary,  in  Piinrooty,  India.  The 
mission  house  and  chapel  are  at  Trivady,  on  the 
highway  from  Cuddalore  to  Madras,  close  to  a 
great  itfol  temple,  and  from  the  crowds  of  pil- 
grims on  their  way  to  this  temple  large  audi- 
ences are  secured  for  the  open-air  preaching 
which  coDsiitiitua  the  special  feature  of  Hiss 
Reade's  mi.sston.  Tliese  services  are  held  not 
only  at  Trivatly.  but  also  in  the  villages  in  the 
district  of  South  Arcot.  Meilicai  work  is  au 
imporliint  branch  of  the  work  also,  and  Miss 
Keadc  is  fi-equenlly  sent  for  from  long  dis- 
tances lo  attend  Ihe  sick  and  the  dying,  and  by 
this  means  the  gospel  is  carried  into  many  a 
house  otherwise  closed  against  it.  With  the 
Ht^lstance  of  native  men  and  women,  whom  she 
has  Iriiiued  to  l>e  nurses,  teachers,  and  Bihle- 
roiidcrs.  Miss  Keaile  carries  on,  besides  the 
preaching  and  medical  work,  schools,  a  postal 
mission,  visiting  among  Mohammedans,  etc., 
etc. 

Hill,  John  Henrj-,  h.  1791:  graduated 
at  Columbia  College,  New  York,  U.  S.  A.;  for 
several  yeai's  was  engageii  in  commercial  pur- 
suits; pursued  a  theological  course  utlhe  semi- 
nary, Aiexandiia.Va,,  and  waaordalned  deacon 
and  presbyter  by  Bishop  Mende  in  Norfolk, 
18:iO.  At  this  time  his  sympathies  were  aroused 
for  the  Greeks  in  their  struggle  for  freeiiom 
from  (be  rule  ot  Ihe  Turks,  and  he  was  ap- 
pointetl  by  the  Ameilcan  Episcopal  Missionary 
Socieiy  wilh  Dr.  Robertson  as  missionary  to 
[hat  (wnntry.  They  sailed  October.  1880,  land- 
ing on  the  island  of  Tenos,  where  they  remained 
six  months,  and  then  removed  lo  Albeiis.  In 
1833  Mrs,  Hill,  aide.1  by  her  sister,  Miss  Mulli- 
gan, opened  a  female  school  iu  their  own  house. 
From  the  flrat  the  school  was  crowded,  and 
two  years  after  more  than  300  children  were 
daily  iusiriicted  in  a  stone  building  erected  for 
it.  The  Bible  was  a  text-book,  and  three  gen- 
erations of  Ureek  women  Lave  there  received  a 
Christian  edncalion.  Other  schools  for  boys 
and  girls  were  soon  ostabiislied.  The  schools 
of  the  missionary  were  the  models  for  the  mu- 
nicipal and  uationitl  schools  afterwards  estab- 
lished, and  furnished  teachers  for  them.    The 
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normal  school,  too,  was  placed  in  cliarge  of 
graduates  from  the  Hill  institution,  and,  m  the 
words  of  an  Athenian,  "  from  it,  as  from  a  cen. 
tral  university,  was  constantly  shed  forth  the 
light  of  female  education  throughout  the  whole 
of  free  Greece  and  beyond  its  borders."  Once 
a  week  Mr.  Hill  met  the  boys  of  all  the  schools 
for  the  study  of  the  Septiiagint,  which  they 
translated  into  moderu  ureek,  and  which  he 
then  explained.  On  Sunday  the  scholars  were 
taught  the  Gospel  for  the  day,  or  the  Bible  in 
course  containing  the  history  of  Christ's  life. 
Four  yeai's  later  he  wrote:  "  When  we  think  of 
our  humble  origin  from  a  dark,  dirty,  vaulted 
cellar  of  an  old  Venetian  tower,  our  progress 
thence  Ui  an  old  Turkish  house  and  two  miser- 
able chambers,  and  gradually  to  our  own  resi- 
dence, and  the  filling  up  lirst  of  on< 
then  of  another,  and  uow  look  at  ou 
commodious  school  house,  the  largesi 
completely  tilled  from  top  to  bottom  with  indus- 
trious children  numbering  nearly  sis  huudred, 
we  are  astonished." 

In  1845  Mr.  Hill  was  appointed  cliaplain  to 
the  British  Legation,  and  for  many  years  offi- 
ciated as  such  in  the  English  Chapel  of  St.  Paul 
at  Athens.  The  appointment  was  unsolicited 
by  him,  and  made  at  the  instance  of  Admiral 
Lord  Lyons  and  other  distinguished  men  in 
England.  Their  application  was  based  on  the 
ground  that  "  it  was  justly  due  to  him  for  his 
gratuitous  sei-vices  to  the  English  residents  for 
twelve  years  past."  He  was  the  first  and  only 
American  clergyman  appointed  chaplain  to  a 
British  Legation.  In  1850  he  received  from 
Harvard  College  thedegreeotD.D.,  and  in  18«8 
that  of  LL.D.  from  Columbia  College.  In  1869, 
in  view  of  Ids  advanced  ^ears  andtliat  of  his 
wife,  he  lianded  iu  his  resignation  lo  the  Board. 
The  committee  resolved  to  "  provide  for  his 
comfortable  support  In  Athens,  the  city  of  his 
adoption  and  life's  work,  until  bis  death." 

In  token  of  the  appreciation  by  the  nation  of 
his  educational  work.  Dr.  Hill  received  from 
the  Minister  of  Education  an  official  document, 
dated  June  18th,  I8S1.  iu  which  occurs  the  fol- 
lowing paragi-aph:  "  Upon  the  liftieth  anniver- 
sary of  your  school,  which  was  the  beginning 
of  the  more  systematic  education  of  the  young 
womeu  of  Hellas.  1  take  pleasure  in  transmitting 
herewith  the  congratulations  of  his  Majesty." 

While  Dr.  Hills  maiu  work  was  tlie  educa- 
tion of  the  young,  he  performed  other  useful 
labors.  In  connection  with  Dr.  Robertson  and 
others  of  the  mission  he  translated  valuable 
English  text-hooks,  secular  and  religions,  into 
modern  Greek  By  his  preacliiiig,  teaching, 
and  personal  intercourse  he  communicated 
much  Christian  truth  lo  the  clergy.  He  died 
at  Athens  July  Isi,  1882,  aged  ninety.  The 
cabinet  ministers  requestetl  of  his  wife  tliat 
they  might  give  him  a  public  funeral.  "The 
procession,  headed  by  a  band  of  music  and  a 
file  of  soldiers,  and  followed  by  the  king's 
chaplain  and  the  Greek  archimandrite,  was 
nearly  a  mile  long,  though  they  walked  six 
abreast,  and  the  streets  were  filled  with  all 
classes  of  the  people."  He  was  buried  in  the 
English  Protestant  Episcopal  cemetery  on  the 
hanks  of  the  Ilyssus.  At  the  gate  the  children 
of  the  mission  school  sang  a  beautiful  hymn  in 
Greek,  and  chanted  the  90lh  Psalm  in  English. 
At  the  grave  addresses  were  made  by  an  old 
teacher  in  the  mission  school,  now  the  head  of 
Ihe  bureau  of  iiislruciiou;  by  Diomedes  Kyria- 
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kos,  a  professor  of  tlieoloev  iu  llie  nntioiiiO  uni- 
versity; uud  by  the  (neskleul  of  tile  oily  coun- 
cil, u'lio  iiuuoiiui'bd  tliut  "  the  dty  of  Allii'iis, 
■wUbiug  lo  sliow  itji  nppreciatiou  to  s<i  deseiviug 
n  bi-ueiactor,  wuulil  miee  ii  mduuinfut  ovvr 
thai  };mvt;  tvhicli  sliould  be  iDsciilii'd  with  iliv 
love  iiimI  gratiiuil<!  uf  the  people  of  Athviis." 

Hindi  TerMluu.— Himll,  wbii'li  belong 
to  the  ludic  brauoh  of  the  Arrmi  Inngitnge- 
faiiiily,  is  the  vernacular  of  fifty  iiiilliona  la 
Northern  ludia,  aud  U  geutnilly  n-ritten  in  the 
Devauagri  or  regular  Kaiiskri)  chimicier.  Be- 
sides the  Devauagri,  other  chftracleiv  are  also 
used,  especially  by  the  traUiug  coiuiiiimily. 

lu  mil  8erau)j)ore  missionaries  piiblistied  aa 
etiitiou  of  tlie  rsew  Testamenl,  and  the  entire 
Bible,  as  translnied  by  Carey,  Alarshtnao,  and 
Ward,  was  compleieil  in  1818,  This  edition 
was  revised  by  the  Hev.  Johu  Chaniberlaiu, 
and  also  published  nt  Sernuipore.  Another 
version  was  undertaken  by  the  Hev.  William 
Bowley,  for  many  years  missiouarv  at  Benares. 
The  New  Testament  tras  publislied  in  182i>,  the 
Old  in  1S34.  This  translaliou.  known  as  the 
Bowley  version,  was  merely  au  adaptation  of 
Marlyn's  iliudiistani  Irauslalinu  to  the  Hindi 
dialect.  Excellent  as  was  theidioiu  of  the  ver- 
sion, it  was  felt  thai  a  revision  (or  the  purpose 
of  conforming  (lie  version  to  the  originals  was 
necesMiiy;  and  after  the  formation  of  the  North 
India  Bible  Society  in  184S,  a  committee,  con- 
sisting of  the  Revs.  Leupolt,  Keiiiiedv,  and 
Schneider,  was  ap|>i>iuted  to  revise  the  Uowicy 
New  Testament,  Their  revised  edition  was 
brought  out  in  1850-51,  and  was  iu  use  until  the 
nmtiuy.  when  all  the  copies  that  were  in  the 
depository  at  Agra  were  (lesiroveil.  The  llev, 
J.  P,  Ullmaun  was  then  sent  to  England  to  bnng 
out  a  new  edition.  Mr.  Ctimaun's  edition  was 
lssue<I  at  London  in  IHAO 

About  the  same  time  tliat  the  committee  was 
appointed  to  revise  the  New  Testament,  a 
committee  consisting  of  Messrs.  Schneider, 
Keuuedv,  Leupolt,  and  Owen  was  appoin- 
ted to  ^ring  out  a  revised  edition  of  the 
Hindi  Old  Testament.  The  first  volimie  was 
brought  out  in  18.52,  the  second  iu  1835.  All 
the  copies  that  were  at  A^  were  destroyed  in 
the  mutiny,  and  as  the  ."lOO  copies  that  were 
given  by  the  Calcutta  Society  were  soon  ex- 
hausted. Dr.  Owen  was  appomted.  iu  I8S3,  to 
bring  out  a  new  edition,  of  which  the  Hrst  vol- 
ume was  issued  in  1869.  the  second  in  186B. 

In  1883  a  Revision  Committee,  comiwsed  of 
the  best  scholars  of  tlie  different  missions,  assist- 
ed by  native  Cbrisiiaos,  was  formed  to  bring 
out  a  thoroughly  revised  edition  of  the  Hindi 
Scriptures,      In   1888  the  (our   Gospels  were 

Rublished  in  the  newly  revised  form,  the  trans- 
ilorr;  haviu)^  followeil  the  text  that  tinderlies 
the  He  vised  English  Version. 

Besides  the  Bible  in  the  Devauagari,  (here 
exists  also  an  edition  in  the  so-called  Kaithi,  or 
writer's  character,  commonly  used  by  the  lower 
class  of  natives.  The  first  edition  was  pub- 
lished in  18.)7.  and  many  editions  since. 
ISpeeimen  wr»e,     John  3  :  16.) 

*iin«  t^i:^  3113^1  ^HT  '^TK  f^wf 
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lliiidiilsiiii, — In  order  to  gain  a  clear  ud- 
diT»iandiiiir  of  the  religious  systems  of  India  it 
is  inipui'taut  lo  observe  a  distinction  in  names. 
Brahmauisni  and  Hinduism  are  not  inter- 
cbangeable.  Urahmauism  prop<'rly  denotes  an 
earlier  stage  of  development  iu  the  faith  of  the 
Hindus;  Hiuduisni.  Hint  moi'e  complete  and 
coni[>0Bile  sj'steni  which  embraced  all  previous 
stages,  and,  like  u  spi'eadiug  Ixuiyan-ti'ee,  cov- 
ered all  the  superstitions  and  philosophies  which 
had  been  known  (o  tlie  Intto-Aryan  nice.  If 
we  go  back  to  the  eailiest  lenchiiigs  of  the 
Vedas  and  attempt  to  characterize  the  faith  dis- 
closeii  in  those  ancient  h^'lnns.  we  may  proper- 
ly call  it  Aryaiiism  or  \  eilism.  It  is  a  simple 
aad  well'niL.'b  monotheistic  nature- worship, 
largely  im|>urled  by  the  Iiido-Aryan  conquer- 
ors from  the  original  cnidle  o(  the  Aryan  race 
iu  the  high  tablelands  of  Central  Asia.  Nature, 
under  the  more  frequent  immu  of  Vanina  or 
Punisha,  is  worshipi>ed  as  the  source  and  the 
upholder  o(  all  things,  and  is  invested  with 
moral  attribuies  and  a  moral  government  of 
the  world.  Some  of  the  hymns  to  Viirunft 
seem  truly  devout.  At  that  early  period  we 
find  no  welUlefined  polytheism,  though  there 
is  a  tendency  toward  it  in  the  dispoi^ition  to  ad- 
dress seiiarate  powers  of  nature, — the  sun.  the 
sliv.  the  dawn,  lite  rain,  Hi'e,  etc., — as  embody- 
deity  who  is  stipreme. 

i'liere  is  no  trace  of  idolatry  or  the  worship 
of  images  and  syinl>ols,  there  is  no  developed 
pantheism,  no  system  of  caste,  no  doctrine  of 
transmigration. nor  widow-burning,  norauthor. 
ized  intanlicide.  The  dead  were  buried  in 
tliut  early  periiHl  Insti'ad  of  lietng  burned,  and 
the  ojipression  of  woman  was  ci)m|iarat!vely 
mild.  There  was  no  hint  of  divine  iu  carnal  ions, 
and  uo  Trimurtl  or  Hindu  Trinity. 

The  next  development  may  be  called  Brah- 
manism.  Il  was  a  galling  and  oppressive  sys- 
tem of  sacerdotalism,  instituted  and  enfori'ed 
by  the  Biiihmiin  or  priestly  caste.  It  was  well 
developed  by  aljout  800  years  b.c,  and  it  bore 
undisputed  dominion  for  3110  years.  It  nuuie 
use  of  such  portions  of  the  Vedas  ns  supported, 
or  seemed  lo  supinirt,  its  assumptions:  and  by 
comment  and  iiileniretution,  and  additions  to 
the  Sjicred  hymns,  k  produced  what  were 
known  as  the  Brahmanas.  These  were  based 
ujion  such  allusions  iu  the  Vedas  as  were  sup- 
piised  to  relate  to  forms  and  acts  of  worshlTi, 
and  they  became  under  Ihe  Brahman's  hiuids 
complete  rituals.  They  dealt  with  everv  uues- 
tion  and  every   intereit   which 
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They  assigned  bounds  and  limitalioi       .     _. 

three  suboidlnate  classes. viz..  the  K^hitreyi  or 
soldier  caste.  Ihe  Vaiggit  or  fanner  caste,  and 
Ihe  lowly  Sadra  Or  the  menial  caste.  These 
distinctions  were  fixed  immovably.  Barriers 
were  raised  which  might  not  be  passed,  and  dis- 
abilities were  laid  u|K)n  the  lower  orders  from 
which  there  was  no  escape.  Jtlarriage.  social 
relations,  industries  and  vocations,  military 
service,  rights  of  property,  laws  of  inlieritance 
— everj'  interest  of  human  life  was  subordinated 
to  the  dominion  of  caste. 

The  privileges  and  exemptions  of  the  Brah- 
maus  involved  an  intolerable  oppi-ession  of 
every  other  caste.  The  life  of  a  Brahman  was 
inviolable  even  by  kings. 

In  connection  with  Ibis  caste  system  the 
most  absurd  and  burdensome  system  of  sacrifice 
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spiaiig  up.  It  has  been  commoQ  for  tbe  races 
of  miLiikind  to  observe  tbe  cualom  of  offering 
nurririfes  to  deity.  Tbey  huve  geoeially  beea 
explaliiry;  often  tUey  wei'e  ofienugs expressive 
iif  jrraiimde,  or  tbey  were  fret'  gifismadein  tbe 
boiH!  of  sttouriuj;  favor  and  llii:  beslonmeot  of 
Mimie  desirable  boon.  In  Vedie  liiues  tbere 
were  s[g[]ll1cant  traces  of  vicarious  sacrifice — 
even  of  a  diviue  and  altogether  voluntary  sacri- 
ni'L'  iQiide  by  deity  for  tbe  benefit  of  otbers. 
Otiu  Is  I'umiuded  of  the  Great  SocriUcc  made 
oiii'C  for  all,  as  set  fortb  iu  tbe  New  'I'estaiaeDl', 
aud  it  Ims  beea  claimed  by  emineot  Orieutal 
scbulurs  tbat  these  Vedic  references  denote 
at rniige  1  radii ionul  reminiscences  of  a  prediction 
ouct-imiile  to  man  of  tbe  "Lnmbslaiu  from  ilie 
fouodatloQ  of  the  world." 

But  under  tbe  teachings  of  tbe  Brabmana 
period  tbe  (ictctriue  of  sacriiice  became  a  moii- 
sli'osily.  It  was  a  system  of  bargainjug  be- 
twi-eu  earth  and  Leaven,  A  sort  of  tartlf  of 
values  was  fixed,  wbich  the  gods  could  not  (lis- 
regikiHl.  If  one  were  rich  euough  iu  sacrificial 
gifts  he  miglil  bankrupt  the  jpjds  by  hopeless 
obligations.  It  was  claimed  tbat  tbesaci'itice 
of  a  huDdre<l  horsus  might  demand  tbe  Ihroue 
of  Indra.  Sometimes  even  demons  placed  tbe 
^ds  In  liielr  power  and  wrought  anarchy  in 
the  universe  by  tbe  abuudance  of  their  siicri- 
Sces.  Of  course  Che  explauatiou  of  these  ex- 
travagances is  found  In  tbe  fact  that  the  Brah- 
man or  priestly  caste  derived  an  immense  rev- 
enue from  their  blood  v  offerings.  In  a  real  sense 
they  ate  what  the  gods  were  supposed  to  eat  in 
n  spiritual  sense,  and  in  all  the  endless  ritual  of 


dujid  were  sacriUces  demanded,     Nc  .  .    . 

Church  of  Itome  in  tbe  palmy  days  of  Tetzcl 
and  Leo  X.  derived  such  revenues  from  tbe 
doctrines  of  Purgatory  and  Indulgences  as  ac- 
crued to  the  Bruhmanicnl  priesthood  of  India. 
The  lauii  was  deluged  with  Sricrltlcial  blood, 
tbe  people  groaned  under  the  nwtul  bttrden, 
aud  the  day  of  reckoning  drew  near. 

About  500  ac.  the  more  intellectual  clas-ses 
of  India  beoiine  restive  ;  schools  of  philosophy 
sprang  up;  men  were  led  to  consider  tbe  grakt 
mysteries  of  life,  and,  if  possible,  to  solve  the 
problems  of  huimm  desluiy.  They  were  no 
longer  content  to  be  mereigiiorant  slaves  under 
a  galling  sacerdotalism.  Men  rose  up  and 
threw  OK  the  system  of  sacrifice  or  greatly 
wen ke lied  its  power.  At  the  sametlmeBuddh'- 
Ikiii  arose  with  its  protest  not  only  against 
casleanil  sacrifice,  but  against  (he  whole  system 
of  su|ierstition  which  tlic  Brahmans  had  cre- 
ated. Tired  of  the  extreme  religloiisDess  of 
Bnkhmimtsm,  it  went  to  tbe  opposite  extreme  of 
rejecting  all  reli^on.  Oaiitama  became  athe- 
istic. For  six  years  he  iiad  tried  ascetic  Bmh- 
■nanism  aud  found  it  barren  and  illusive.  He 
therefore  taught  a  system  of  ethics  aud  of  self- 
reliance  and  self-righteousuess,  as  a  substitute 
for  tlie  national  religion. 

The  development  of  Biiddhisni  and  tlie  Dar- 
sauns  or  Six  Schools  of  Philosophy  had  been 
precetled  by  the  Upanisbads— a  system  of  spec- 
ulative teachings  parllT  drawn  from,  and  partly 
reared  upon,  the  philosophic  portions  of  the 
Vedas,  as  tbe  Brahinaiias  had  been  built  up 
from  their  scattered  references  to  litiiul.  These 
Upanisbads  were  tbe  earliest  sources  of  Hindu 
philosophy,  and  from  them  the  weapons  were 
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first  drawn   which  crippled  the  ix)wer  of  the 
Brahmans, 

But  over  against  this  movement  was  a  desper- 
ate effort  of  the  Bnihmans  to  resist  its  rational- 
istic infiueuce.  Its  results  are  Mien  in  1  lie  so- 
called  Dharnia  Sastras  or  Code  of  Slanii.  It  iw 
not  definitely  known  in  what  precise  order  these 
confiicling  movements  of  the  great  minds  of 
India  proceeded.  tStrict  ehrouology  is  the  one 
thing  wanlingin  all  Hindu  litenitun::  it  has  well 
been  said  thiit  the  bisloiic  instinct  is  wholly  un- 
known to  the  Hindu  mind.  But  it  is  supposed 
that  tbe  dangerous  philosophic  tendencies  of 
the  limes  specially  silmidated  tbe  Brahmans  to 
guard  and  buttress  their  assumptions  by  those 
laws  which,  though  produced  by  different 
authors  and  in  different  periods,  are  thrown 
together  In  the  massive  compilation  ascribed  to 

A  brief  account  of  these  various  elements  in 
Hindu  literature  will  set  forth  their  relations 
more  clearly.  The  Vedas,  classified  under  the 
various  divisions  of  Manlrai  or  Hvmns,  Brah- 
inanat  or  Itules  of  Kltual,  and  Upaiiiihadi  or 
Vedic  Philosophy,  are  known  as  Sruti  or  Direct 
lievelaiions.  Those  subsequent  works  now  to 
be  considered  are  called  Smrili  or  unrevealed 
teaching  of  eminent  sages. 

The  Vartanai  Or  Six  Philosophic  Schools 
were  all  In  agreement  on  certain  points,  such  as 
the  eternity  of  matter  past  and  future ;  the 
eternity  of  soul — l)01h  the  infinite  and  the  indi- 
viduated soul :  the  necessary  eonneelion  of  soul 
with  matter,  in  order  to  enable  it  to  act  (even 
the  iufiidte  soul  Is  unconscious  until  it  evolves 
the  universe  which  is  its  body);  ihe  attendant 
evil  of  all  such  connection  with  matter  however 
necessary  ;  tbe  need  of  transmigration  iu  order  to 
throw  on  by  longdisciplineiheevil  consequences 
of  such  connection  ;  and  that  pessimistic  doctrine 
which  makes  i1  tbe  great  end  of  human  existence 
to  get  rid  of  itself  by  beinc  absorbed  into  deity. 

In  their  separate  aud  distinctive  characters 
the  Six  Schools  were  these; 

(1)  The  Nyaya,  founded  by  (he  Brahman 
Golama.  and  which  inaintained  that  all  the  evils 
of  life  result  fi-oin  false  knowledge  or  misnppre- 
hension,  and  that  the  remedy  is  to  be  found  in 
acquiring  right  methods  of  investigation  and 
reflection.  It  proposed  an  elaborate  classifleat  ion 
of  knowledge,  and  framed  a  syllogism  more  elab- 
orate  than  ibat  of  Aristotle.  It  was  really  a 
system  of  salvation  by  logic. 
'  (2)  The  Vinseiliika.  founded  by  Kanada,  was 
an  advance  upon  the  Nyaya,  Ibough  In  the  same 
direction.  Both  were  analnical.  Tlie  latter 
applied  lo^cal  aud  aiinlTlicalpn>cessesloatl  the 
facts  of  nature  and  of  life.     It  claimed  to  solve 


As  evdiuiionists  are  now  divided  as  to  the 
existence  of  a  first  aud  moving  Cause,  so  the  ad- 
herents of  Ibese  two  systems  resolved  themselves 
into  two  classes:  the  A'gnostlcor  Atheistic  school; 
and  those.  es|iccially  of  a  Inter  day,  who  recog- 
nized the  being  of  Isvara  (God). 

(3)AnotherIniportautsclioo1  was  theSanJM^a, 
founded  by  Kapila,  This  was  synthetic  rather 
tlian  analytic.  It  ascribed  the  origin  of  the 
visible  world  to  an  active  principle,  regarded  as 
tbe  pre-existing  substance  (hypostasis),  the  sub- 
atomic entity,  the  "  rootless  root "  of  all  things. 
In  order  to  the  energizing  or  activity  of  tnls 
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universfll  sunirce  of  being  it  must  come  inii'  I'on- 
lact  or  eo-operniiou  wiili  aoiil.  It  is  iictivc,  but 
not  intelligeut.  iSoiil  is  iulelligeui,  bui  iuaciivc 
Rud  helpit'BS.  Eath  Kuppletuenla  the  olber, 
Tlie  exidtiujr  subBlimif  iiillwl  Praktill  ciiu- 
staotly  cIoiBm  Ibi*  kouIb  wbii-li  it  iiipi'ls  willi 
bodies,  uiuiinvfsiM  Ibcm  Willi  life;  and  so  iLu 
teemltig  univen*  in  inwlmiil. 

This  dmilisiu  of  Prakriii  iiiiil  wml  Wiis  ilhis- 
trftleti  nuioug  iibilosi>|)l)ei's  bv  tlie  rt-lMtioii  (if 
the  two  »exes,  iiml  wilb  tbe  low  iiud  iiupliilo- 
sopliic  dassea  tbiii  Iwl  lo  tLt  miiiuu  of  Ibe  mule 
and  feiiuile  priiicipk's  in  the  goils,  andloihe 
endless  corrupliocswiiicb  biive  been  developw) 
in  India  along  ibese  liuts. 

(i)  A  fonrlh  SYSlcm  of  pbilosopby  was  the 
Tog'i  bv  Pnutaljali.  In  one  view  this  was 
ratiier  R'riiual  (ban  a  pbilosopby,  since  it  related 
whoUv  to  tlie  ob'ervaucf*  of  tbe  asci-tic  life,  nud 
gave  endless  rules  therefor.  But  in  prescribing 
metbods  for  ridding  tbe  soul  of  tbe  eorrupliug 
influence  of  mailer,  it  dealt  with  siiMile  meta- 
plivsics  and  liuelr  i-labonHed  prficesses  of  logictLl 
analysis,  and  often  eviua'd  a  marvellous  pliilo- 
sophic  acumen. 

(5)  A  fifth  school  was  Ibe  Maiiii'iiifi  by  Jal- 
mini.  It  was  a  reaciinu  against  Ihe  miiunnlism 
of  tbe  Njflva  and  tbe  Sankbya,  and  aimed  to 
exalt  the  word  and  testimony  of  tbe  Veiia  even 
to  the  place  of  God.  In  its  rofit -principle  il  was 
a  system  of  book-worsliip.  It  made  the  Veda 
self- existent  and  eternal:  even  the  sound  of  its 
spoken  words  was  elernul,  and  bad  always  been 
audible.  In  its  details  it  was  an  elaborate  ritual 
for  the  light  reading  and  interpretaliiin  of  the 
sacred  bymn^.  A  false  svllabic  (luantity  in  read- 
ing, or  an  inspiratlou  wliere  tliei-e  should  have 
been  an  expiration  of  tbe  brs-ath,  was  a  heinous 
If  not  an  nnpardonable  sin.  Tbe  Veda  was  a  fe- 
tich in  the  fullest  seDxc. 

(6i  Tbe  sixth  scbool  was  the  tettonf",  founded 
by  Vyasa.  This  was  out-aiLd-oiit  paniheism— 
a  fuller  development  of  it  iban  bas  appeared  in 
the  Upanlsbads.  "  Bnibmun  (neuter  noun  for 
the  Self-existent)  is  this  very  universe,  aud  lie 
has  no  second."  From  him,  in  bim,  and  for 
him  all  things  e.\ist.  The  vl.^ible  world  and 
even  our  couscioiisiiess  are  only  pbeuomenal 
and  illusory,  aa  when  in  his  evening  walk  one 
thinks  he  sees  a  snake  and  makes  it  very  real, 
while  in  fact  it  is  only  a  rope  lying  across  bis 
path.  The  Vedantn  school  bas  moulded  tbe  in- 
tellectual  clas.*^  of  India  tb rough  all  subsequent 
ages.  Whatever  superstitions  have  grown  out 
of  the  Sankhva.  and  whatever  e.xtravagances 
may  have  attended  ihe  asceticism  of  Ibe  ioga, 
the  men  of  thought  have  been  Vedanlisis,  and 
are  to  this  day.  In  the  famous  Sanskrit  schools 
ofBenarestbisistbepreTailingphilosopby.  And 
It  is  that  which  chiefly  gives  to  Indian  Ihougbt 
Its  stronghold  upon  the  non-Chrisiian  and  nat- 
uralistic minds  of  all  lauds. 

The  Laws  of  3f  ami.— There  is  some  evi- 
dence that  the  Laws  of  Manu  preceded  the 
full  development  of  Ihe  Schools  of  Philosophy, 
though  they  bear  internal  evidence  of  having 
followed  Ibe  Upanisbads.  Tliey  do  n..t  alluile 
to  Buddhism  by  name,  though  certain  refer- 
eoces  to  "  Atheists"  are  supposed  by  some  to 
refer  to  the  followers  of  Giiutania.  _Tbe  sup- 


?  there  wei-e  other 
Xliieisis  besides  Bmlrtblsts.  Mauu  makes  no 
reference  to  the  Trimwrti.—Brnhmn,  Visbnu, 
and  8iva,  nor  lo  tiie  Doctrine  of  Bakt!  (faith) 
in  reUlion  to  Krishna.    Both  that  and  the  doc- 
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trine  of  Saklism  iibe  worship  of  Ibe  female 
energy)  were  of  liiler  tiate.  Jlanu  was  severe 
iu  bis  bumilialioii  of  ivoman  ;  yet  her  position 
in  his  time  was  not  so  hedged  or  so  degrading 
as  in  later  days.  Widow-burning  is  not  al- 
luded to  in  Ids  code,  though  iulbetime  of  Alex- 
ander's coui|uest  it  liad  been  iulrudu<-e<l.  aiul 
from  3a?  B.C.  (or  earlier)  to  18-.Jli  its  ierr:l.;e 
cruellies  were  perpelralwl  by  Ihe  sjinction  and 
even  instigation  of  tbe  priestlxKNl. 

Sir  >l oilier  Williams  has  elassilicd  the  eiin- 
lenlsof  tbe  Code  under  six  beads;  d,  Its  ie- 
ligioiis  teachings,  embmcing  doctrines  of  Ved^c 
revelation,  duties  of  Bnibiiiaus.  the  rites  of 
Sraddbtt  or  offerings  to  dead  unci'Slors,  etc,  i3) 
lis  philosophy.  'ITiis  is  supposed  to  have  been 
antagonistic  lo  the  rational  leudcncies  of  tbe 
liuies,  and  vet,  to  far  as  was  conslstCDI  with  its 
piunounceu  Brahmanical  tbeiii'ies,  it  was  itself 
philosophical.  Some  of  the  principles  subsc- 
ijUfntly  evolved  by  the  aebools  it  bad  already 
presented.  Its  unique  accoiiul  of  creation,  foiinil 
in  Book  1st,  represents  many  subordinate  por- 
tions of  the  creative  work  as  having  been  de- 
puted lociuiuenl  Manus.  Its  fatalismls  uncom- 
promising  and  (.■oinplele.  It  is  also  pessimistic, 
and  finds  the  usual  Oriental  exiilatialioii  of  life's 
mysteries  In  the  doctrine  of  tiviismlgrntion. 
(8)  Us  social  regulalions.  Whtiiever  rcbiles  lo 
caste  distinctions  is  here  set  forlli.  Also  ihe 
duties  and  privileges  of  Umbmans,  the  regula- 
tion of  ivam-s  aud  vocations  of  ibe  respecllve 
classes,  the  riles  of  marriage  anil  the  dniies  of 
the  bou>cbolder.  etc.  (4)  Its  penal  laws  and 
rules  of  irovernment.  Aside  from  their  Intense 
and  absurd  imrliatity  toward  tbe  Brabmnns. 
these  laws  were  in  the  main  just  and  wise.  Tbe 
svbtem  of  taxation  dlscrlminaled  in  favor  of 
the  poorer  cla-iscs.  Tbe  duties  of  a  king  were 
carefully  prtM-rilicd,  aud  that  on  Just  luinciples. 
He  should  bold  court  for  the  adminisi ration 
of  justice,  accompanied  by  counsellors.  Tbe 
laws  of  projierty,  covering  transfer,  depwit, 
entail,  and  tbe  rates  of  intertsi,  were  strict 
aud  just.  Even  laws  on  bollouiry  were  pre- 
scrilied.  In  criminal  law  tbe  principle  of  Ibeieas 
talioiiu  was  applie<l  generally  antl  rigorously. 
(5.)  Lawsofpeuauce.  (6)  lis  doctrine  of  future 
recompeuscs  by  transmigration.  This  occupies 
an  important  place.  Il  was  one  element  of 
great  power  in  tbe  Laws  of  Slanu  that  their 
penalties  reached  beyond  the  grave  and  in- 
volved man's  future  estate. 

Two  or  three  points  jiresentcd  In  tbe  Code  of 
Manu  claim  specbl  attention.  (I.)  Its  pecul- 
iar theory  of  creation.  A  seed  is  sidd  to  have 
appeared  upon  the  expanse  of  waters,  which 
iMCame  a  golden  egg.  Fmm  this  egg  the  lu- 
linite  himself,  after  ihc  elapse  of  a  year, 
emerged,  and  became  ihe  progenitor  of  the 
world.  From  Ibis  First  Cause,  which  is  indis- 
ceruiblc  and  eternal,  was  jiroiluccd  that  male 
"I'arusba,"  who  is  known  In  the  world  as 
Undima.  He  dlvl.ltd  himself  in  halves,  which 
became  heaven  mid  earth.  From  himself  also 
he  drew  forth  lliu  mind,  and  fram  Ihe  mind 
that  ego  which  lias  the  power  of  self-con- 
>'ciousi]ess:  ulf'o  Ihe  soul  and  the  five  senses. 
By  Joining  panicles  of  the  last  six  with  par- 
ticles of  himself  he  createil  the  living  bodies  of 
all  beings.  He  also  created  the  gods,  who  are 
endowed  with  action. 

(2)  Tbe  fatalism  of  Mium's  theology.  "In 
tbe  beginning  be  (Brahma)  assigned  names, 
actions,  and  conditions  to  all  beings.  .  .  Iu  order 
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to  disiiuguisli  nctiuQshe  separated  merit  from 
demerit.  To  whatuvec  course  of  action  the 
Lord  lirst  appointed  eacli  kiud  of  being,  (hat  it 
bas  spoutuutously  adopted  !□  eucb  successive 
creaiiou  ([iiiu emigration).  Whatever  he  (Brah- 
inu)  ossij^iied  lo  each  at  its  first  crealion, — iiox- 
iduanosa  or  baniiifssness,  geutleness  or  tei^ocity, 
virtue  or  sin,  I  rut  b  or  taisebcxid,— -that  clings 
to  it.  *■— (Manu,  Book  I.,  a-13), 

(3)  The  singular  place  assigned  to  austeri- 
ties. Divldiiig  his  own  botly,  the  Loid  became 
lialf  female.  Witb  that  female  he  produced 
Viraj.  Vira],  having  perfoi-med  ansterilies, 
|)roduced  Mann.  'I'hua  Mnuii,  speaking  to  the 
sages,  says:  "But  know  me,  O  most  holy  of 
the  twice-born,  to  be  the  Creator  of  this  whole 
world,  whom  Viraj  himself  produced,  having 
performed  austerities.  Then  I,  desiring  to 
produce  created  beings,  performed  verj;  great 
iiiisteritles,  and  thereby  called  into  esisteuce 
ten  great  sages,  lords  of  created  beings.  They 
created  seven  olhcr  Mauus,  po»sesslne  great 
brilliancy,  gods  and  classes  [ranks]  of  gods, 
and  great  sages  of  measureless  power.  Then 
many  other  creations  ai-e  named.  'I'hus  was 
tiie  whole  creiiliou  produced  by  those  high- 
miuded  ones  by  means  of  ansterilies,  and  at  my 
command," 

(4)  Woman's  sad  eslale.  Though  Jlanii  is 
exonerated  from  even  a  mention  of  the 
Suttee,  which  became  a  custom  befoii'  Alex- 
ander's invasion,  yet  there  is  little  doubt  that 
the  influence  of  his  Code,  by  a  logical  process, 
led  on  to  it.  Riimabal  quotes  many  passages 
from  the  Vedie  literature  which  bespeak  kind- 
ness and  honor  for  womiin,  but  she  adds  many 
Strong  contrasts  from  the  Code  of  Jlaiui,  In 
strict  accordance  with  the  fatalism  above 
named,  we  itud  in  Book  9.  17.  ihiit  "when 
creating  them,  Maiiu  allotted  to  women  a  love 
of  their  bed.  of  their  seat,  and  of  ornament, 
impure  desires,  wratli,  dishonesty,  malice,  and 
bad  conduct."  Manu  made  woman,  and  yet 
Manu  has  pronounced  upon  lier  the  most  blight- 

fs.)  Transmigration.  Tothegreatsages,  Bhri- 
gu  sprung  from  Wanu,  answered  thus:  "Hear 
_!_! — jiig  ,[|jj  w holt  connection 


mind,  from  speech,  aud  from  the  body,  produce 
either  good  or  bad  I'esults.  By  action  are  caused 
thevanous  conditions  of  men:  the  highest,  the 
middling,  and  the  lowest.  Know  that  the  mind 
is  tlie  instigator,  here  below,  eveu  lo  that  action 
which  is  connected  with  the  body,  aud  wliich  is 
of  three  kinds,  has  three  locations,  and  falls  un- 
dertenbeads.  [These  are  given.]  Amanobtaius 
the  result  of  a  good  or  an  evil  mental  act  in  his 
mind,  that  of  a  verbal  act  in  his  speech,  that  of 
a  bodily  act  in  his  body.  In  consequence  of 
many  sbful  acts  committed  with  his  body,  a 
man  becomes  in  the  next  birth  something  inan- 
imate: in  consequence  of  sins  committed  by 
speech,  a  bird  or  a  beast;  and  in  conseqtience 
of  sins  of  the  mind,  lie  is  born  in  low  caste." 
The  above  is  a  verbatim  stiitemeiit  [Manu, 
Hw>k  XIl.l  of  the  threefold  principle  of  all 
transmigration. 

Tht'  FitUu  Developed  Hindu  Syatem, 
— Withotit  dwelling  longer  on  this  remarkable 
cinle.  probably  the  most  widely  inHuential  thai 
was  ever  promulgated,  we  notice  brielly  the 
imiplioii  of  Buddhism  iiilo  the  Hindu  system, 
and  its  influence  upon  It.  Springing  up  about 
ttW  to  SW  B.C.,  it  gained  such  power  within 
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tliat  it  became  the  stale  religion 
of  India— not  that  It  supjilauted  Brahinanlam  ; 
it  merely  dominated  it.  The  immense  system 
of  sacrifices  it  effectually  cripplwl.  and  It  re- 
buked some  of  the  most  extravagant  assump- 
tions of  the  priests. 

It  produced  a  more  bninane  spirit  toward 
man  and  beast,  aud  exemplided  a  higher  code 
of  ethics.  To  some  extent  It  alleviated  the  con- 
dition of  woman.  Above  all,  it  resisted  the 
extreme  rigors  of  caste,  thougb  its  theories  of 
human  equality  and  niulnal  rights  were  forced 
to  compromise  with  a  system  which  it  could  not 
wholly  overthrow.  By  its  more  sym|)athetic 
character  It  so  won  the  people  thai  after 
Buddha's  death  the  Brahmaus  as  a  stroke  of  pol- 
icy included  Mm  among  Vishnu's  incarnations. 
Sieanwhilebothsj —    ■-    -  .    •  . 


Buddhism  as  served  its  purpose,  while  it 
sirongly  opposed  the  influence  of  the  Sangba 
or  Buddhist  order.  Thus  it  gi'adually  super- 
seded aud  tinally  jwi'secutt'd  Ihc  rival  system, 
aud  drove  it  from  India.  Nevertheless,  Buddh- 
ism bore  with  it  to  other  lauds  many  funda- 
mental principles  borrowed  from  the  Brahmans. 
Meanwhile  Brahmanism  had  captured  ibe  two 
popular  epic  poems  which  celebrated  the  mlll- 
lury  exploits  of  the  heroes  itania  and  Krishna, 
and  turned  them  to  its  purposes  by  interweav- 
ing wilh  them  many  doctiinal  and  mytholog- 
ical elements.  The  jiopularity  of  these  heroes. 
both  of  whom  belonged  to  the  soldier  caste.  Iiad 
excited  the  Jealousy  of  the  Biiihmans :  yet  they 
could  not  resist  the  tide:  they  must  utilize  It. 
They  therefore  raised  Hama  and  Krishna  to  the 
rank  of  deltv,  and  so  brought  them  within  the 
same  lines  of  pedigi'ee  with  themselves.  Mean- 
while they  had  gradually  developed  the  doctrine 
of  IheTrlmurtlorTrinltyof.Brahma  the  Creator, 
Vishnu  the  Presei'ver,  and  Siva  the  Destroyer 
and  Renovator.  Vishnu  was  the  most  popular 
18  the  preserver  and  sympathize-  —"'  ••  "■""  " 

uiiural  and  easy  device  to  make 

leliverers  of  Hindu  tradition  I 

Vishnu.  Buddha  was  Anally  added  as  the 
ninth  avatar,  and  prophecy  predicted  a  tenth, 
who  shall  yet  come  as  a  spiritual  deliverer  t 


of  Vedism,  Bralunauism.  Buddhism,  and  phil- 
osophy.was  developed  the  alt-embracing  syslem 
which  we  may  cull  Hinduism.  Its  distinction 
from  the  earlier  sacerdotal  syslem  known  as 
Brahmanism  will  rejidlly  be  seen. 

It  not  only  embraced  the  systems  above 
named,  but  it  also  borrowed  many  Dopular  su- 
perstitions from  the  Dravidians,  Kola,  Santhals, 
and  other  pi'evions  invaders  whom  the  conquer- 
ing Aryans  found  in  the  country.  The  system 
has  l>eea  compared  to  some  old  bulldiujg  which 
through  a  long  period  has  been  patchecTaud  re- 
paired and  enlarged  by  additions  till  nearly 
every  original  aspect  has  disappeared,  and  the 
result  Is  an  entire  hamlet  rather  than  a  simple 
siructiii*.  Certain  elements  of  Mohammedan- 
ism have  been  Incorporated  Into  Hinduism  since 
the  Mogul  invasion,  aud  some  writers  claim  to 
have  found  Inices  of  an  influence  borrowed 
from  the  so-called  Syilan  Christians  who  migra- 
ted to,Malaliar  In  the  earlv  centuries  of  Ihe  Chris- 
tian era.  In  any  case.  It  is  ceitniu  that  In  our 
own  time,  Hinduism  Is  borrowing  laigelv  from 
Chrlntianity  and  the  ethics  aud  humanities  of 
Christian  civilization.    Under  British  rule. 


Under  British  rule, 
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contact  Willi  ihe  cihicali.iOiil  iuflucnce 
ot  nussiounry  iiiiil  jroveiiiiiifiit  tiluwiioii,  it 
liHs  lUrowu  oH  s*ime  tif  ils  iiiosl  lieliasiiis  tus- 
loras.  anil  iiuiler  llie  litlB  of  lieviveil  Aryan. 
ism  is  now  piiwliiimiiig  C'livisiiiin  elliics  on 
wlint  claim*  to  be-  Vwiif  uwtliority. 

As  alrtady  iuiimnieii  it  is  iu  tlie  grcnt  Epics. 
tlie  Itnimiynna  iiuil  Ihe  JliiliubhaniiH.  llwt  llio 
'I'rimurti  wilh  llifir  iuciirnatious  ai*  developed 
iu  llie  luosl  popular  form.  Tliey  are  aucieul  us 
beroic  poems  ;  they  are  of  later  date  as  Brab. 
inaiiized  religious  trealises.  Probalily  tbey 
were  moulded  liitotbeir  present  form  some wliere 
lietween  the  fourtli  nud  the  secoud  ceuliiry 
before  our  era,  tboiiffb  parts  were  added  later. 
The  BhngaTad  Gila. — The  eclectic  piiem 
knon-u  as  the  Bbagarad  Gita  was  embedded  in 
the  eueyclopedic  luass  of  the  Alahabbarata 
probably  as  late  as  the  lirel  or  second  ceiitiirj- 
of  Oiir  Lord.  The  iuierpretaliou  giveu  by  the 
greaicommeatatot  8unl4uracbiiry»,bearsamucb 
later  date. 

Tlie  original  aulbor  eTideully  galliered  what 
he  regarded  as  the  pure  houey  f  i-oui  all  tlowersof 
Hindu  literature.  It  is  certainly  a  remarkable 
production,  aud  seems  to  present  maiiv  par- 
allels to  the  New  Testatneut,  till  one  dis'covers 
iliat  its  mystical  pantheistic  meauincs  are  often 
tiie  very  opposite  ot  Christian  truth,  and  llial 
Ihe  similariiles  are  only  In  phnises. 

Verv  much  has  been  made  of  the  alleged 
resemblances  of  certain  pass-iges  in  llie  Bha"a- 
vad  Gita  aud  selected  texts  from  the  New  Tes. 
tiiment.  Traoslatora  who  have  proceeded  with 
this  theory  in  view,  aud  especfailv  those  who 
have  desired  to  discredit  the  Christian  Scrip- 
lures  as  a  probable  plagiarism  upon  the  HiLidu 
poem,  which  claims  to  be  of  an  earlier  dale, 
iiave  read  into  their  translation  many  phrases 
and  many  conceptions  borrowed  from  Chriitti- 
auily.  aud  of  which  a  Hindu  translator  would 
never  have  dreamed.  Large  numbers  of  al- 
leged parallels  have  been  jxtinted  out,  most 
ot  which  are  fanciful  and  strained,  while  others 
seem  plausible  till  we  take  into  account  the 
different  ideas  which  the  same  language  would 
convey  to  Hindu  and  to  Christian  minds  respec- 
lively.  "  Union  with  God,"  which  to  a  Chris- 
tian means  fellowship,  would  to  a  Hindu 
jmutheist  si^ify  displacetnent  of  the  human 
ego  by  Ihe  divine.  In  the  one  case  it  would 
iihply  loyally,  in  the  other  the  removal  of  all 
personal  responsibility.  The  wonls  "sin," 
'■  righteousness,"  "saviour,  "  salvation,"  "hea- 
vt-11."  And  no  corresponding  terms  In  Sanskrit 
which  convey  our  meaning,  and  the  use  of 
these  and  similar  terms  in  translating  Hindu 
literature  is  wholly  misleadlug. 

The  hero  of  the  Mahahlianita  is  Arjuna,  a 
cousin  of  Krishna,  but  in  tlie  Bliagavad  Gita 
Arjuna  Is  eclipsed.  Indeed,  he  becomes  a 
humble  suppliant,  while  Krishna,  a  hero  of  the 
old  border  wars  of  the  Punjab,  a  brave,  large- 
hearted,  but  dissolute  leader,  is  made  divine — 
nay,  the  Supreme :  He  is  the  One  only  existing 
God,  He  is  Vishnu,  not  the  Vishnu  of  the 
Trtmiirti,  but  the  sole,  self-exisling  and  all- 
governing  One. 

It  should  be  said  that  undei-  the  strong  influ- 
ence of  a  surviving  monotheistic  feoling  the  last 
two  represenlalives  of  the  Trimurti  became  each 
Bupreme  in  the  worship  of  his  respective  fol- 
lowers, and  to  this  dsy  the  worsblppeis  ot 
Vishnu  and  of  Siva  are  distinct  sects,  Krishna 
waa  a  further  development  of  Vishnu  worship. 
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In  llic  liilor  Puianas,  diiiing  not  iiirlii'r  ilian 
the  Cih  century  a. I).,  tlic  nijthology  of  Vishnu, 
Krisliiia,  and  others  nins  wild,  and,  as  lias  been 
shown  by  the  late  llr.  Wilson  of  Bombay,  the 
character  given  to  those  deities  iti  Ihe  Vishnu 
Punina  will  scarcely  hear  the  light. 

In  alluding  to  the  Panlheislic  muautng  of  the 
Bhagaviid  Gitn.  we  have  touched  the  secret 
spring  of  (hat  rare  subtlety  which  tlie  missicm. 
arj-  so  often  euciniutei's  lu  the  Hindu  mind, 
and  which  enables  him  lu  parry  all  attempts  lo 
Hud  a  lodgment  for  the  saving  truth  of  the 
gospel. 

Itev.  liam  Chandra  Bose  has  said  that  the 
tirst  challenge  which  an  agnostic  foreigner  in 
India  presents  lo  the  missionnrj'  is  the  alleged 
mrallels  of  the  Bhagavad  Gita  to  the  New 
Testament,  and  generally  with  the  assertion 
that  the  former,  as  lieing  the  older,  must  be  the 
source  of  the  latter.  The  niosi  extravagant 
laudations  are  heaped  upon  its  ethics  and  its 
philosophy.  Tlie  Bhagavad  Gila  is  supposed  to 
have  been  written  by  some  unltuowu  author 
about  the  beginning  of  the  2d  century  a.D., 
aud  it  was  llienceforth  embodied  in  the  epic 
poem  Sluhabhamia.  It  iilteoipted  to  reconcile 
the  conflicting  schools  ot  philosophy,  and  to 

Either  into  one  dramatic  prodiiclion  ail  the 
ftiest  sentiments  found  iu  previous  litemltiro. 
Ils  alleged  resemblances  to  the  New  Testament 
are  largely  due  to  the  Christiau  conceptions 
which  have  been  read  into  it  by  modem  trans, 
lators,  aud  by  tlie  use  of  words  which  would 
convey  to  Hindus  aud  Christians  respectively 
entlrel.v  different  meanings, 

Sulitle  Injiuence  of  the  Syntem.— 
The  practical  iuUuence  of  Hinduism  on  in- 
dividual life  aud  cliaiiictei'  iireseuls  a  marked 
contrast  with  lliat  of  CliriKtiunity.  The  life  of 
the  high-casle  Brnhnuin  is  IntenNcly  religious; 
no  other  system  is  so  exacting  as  Ills,  and  yet 
his  wearisome  service  is  abortive,  and  even  be- 
littling. Tlie  cnIc  of  Ilniliniunuun  never  deals 
with  general  principles  in  the  regulation  of  con- 
duet,  as  does  the  ^ispel.     It  incidcalcs  no  such 

Faiih  and  love.  Instwid  of  prescribing,  us  Clirist 
did,  the  compwhciisive  law  of  luve  to  Uod  Iu 
supreme  deicree,  and  love  to  our  neighbor  aa  to 
ourselves,  it  makes  endless  petty  exiictions. 
"  Unlike  Chiistianity,  wliicli  is  all  spirit  and 
lite,  says  Dr.  Duff,  "  Hiuduism  Is  all  letter  and 
death.'' 


duty,  but  revealeii  from  lieavtm  every  net  and  ob- 
servance, cveiy  iMisture  and  motion  of  Ihe  hand 
or  turn  of  the  eye,  couiicctcd  with  worship.  A 
devoleit  Brahman  must  in  the  morning  clean  his 
teeth  with  the  twig  of  a  pariiciilnr  life,  uticr- 
ingat  the  time  a  prescribed  prayer;  and  he  must 
1}C  specially  careful  in  thniwlng  away  the  twig. 
He  must  bathe  in  a  particular  kind  of  water, 
and  if  it  be  an  inferior  Ktreiim  or  roiintain.  he 
must  pray  the  Ganges  "  to  be  Included  In  this 
small  (|uantity  ot  water,"  by  what  Honinn  Cath- 
olics would  call  ft  "real  presence."  He  must 
also  sip  Ihe  water,  sprinkling  it  iu  prescribed 
direclions,  and  offering  certain  prayers.  An- 
other of  his  morning  duties  is  to  salule  the  sun, 
which  must  be  done  wilh  a  lock  of  his  hair  lied 
in  a  particHlar  way  on  the  top  of  ills  head, 
while  a  large  liift  ot  casa  grass  is  held  in  bis 
left  band,  and  three  spires  oia  different  grass  in 
liis  right  band.    He  must  also  be  sure  to  sip 
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WHler,  anil  triih  liis  ivt>t  bands  touch  his  head, 
eyuH,  ears,  nose,  slioiilders.  breast,  aud  feet. 
S'hiKild  be  bappcu  to  Jiiieeze  or  spit,  hv  may 
uut  sip  water  tiil  he  has  first  touched  his  rij^ht 
eiir.  In  the  Ganges,  espeuiuliy  ainiU  thecrowds 
ai  Benares,  or  ai  the  great  ]tlelus  or  buthiug  fes- 
tivals. thiD  xipping  goeti  un,  buwever  till  iij  the 
wilier  may  iiaveLMCome  by  the  tonsiuut  tread- 
iu^of  the  multitudes. 

Tlie  wiiule  iife  <iC  a  Bmlinun,  if  he  l>c  sup- 
IiciM'd  lu  fuliiiw  his  ritimi,  is  a  slavish  roimd  of 
[K'tty  oliservnnecs — sipi)iu>!s.  and  rinsings  of  tlie 
inDiitti:  clian^es  uf  attitudes  and  of  appare); 
drawings  uf  lines  on  tlic  ground,  and  smeuriugs 
mitli  c-liiy,  t»r  meal,  or  cow-dun(r:  kindlings  of 
tirt-s  to  expei  evil  spirllsi;  shiftings  of  siicrwl 
tlireads  or  haliiiwed  dishes:  eompoundings  of 
iicrbs,  and  liee,  and  fruit;  wrcatbings  of  flowers, 
and  repetitious  of  endless  prayers,  and  texts  of 
tiie  Vedas,  and  sacred  names. 

We  have  given  only  a  small  portion  of  the 
daily  routine,  to  say  notbing  of  the  greater  acts 
cif  worship  rendered  ro  parlieiilar  gods  in  the 
temples.  All  ads  of  life  are  acconiing  to  pro- 
gramme. In  marrying,  a  Brahmin  must  select 
a  girl  n-itb  neither  too  much  nor  too  little  hair, 
and  it  must  not  be  red.  Sbe  should  not  be 
(iefcirmed  nor  talkative,  nor  afHieted  with  an  un- 
liickv  name. 

This  holy  man  must  be  a  close  student  of  the 
Veilas.  but  should  never  read  Ihcm  with  a  sour 
Htomncli,  nor  witli  his  limijs  crossed,  nor  with 
bis  feet  on  abencb.  He  must  not  readinacow- 
piisture,  nor  in  any  place  of  offensive  odors, 
lie  must  close  his  booii  if  a  dog  has  barked  or  a 
jackal  howled,  or  an  ass  has  bmyed.  He  must 
never  ctit  his  owu  hair,  nor  bile  his  nails,  nor 
step  upon  hair  or  ashes.  He  must  not  look  at 
bis  wife  when  eating  or  sneezing  or  yawning. 
He  must  not  stand  under  the  same  tree  witii 
j<li(its  or  washermen.  He  must  never  iim  when 
it  raius,  nor  spit  in  a  stream  of  water,  nor  step 
liver  the  tetber  of  a  calf,  nor  ride  after  oxen 
with  imperfect  horns  or  ragged  tails. 

SefoiiHS  ami  Clw^uges. — Ttiere  have 
lieeii  many  attempts  to  reform  or  lo  supplant 
Hinduism,  and  uU  except  liiat  of  Chrislianity 
liuve  faile<l.  The  impression  made  by  Buddli- 
hn\  was  altogetiier  ibe  most  profound,  and 
came  nearest  to  permanent  success.  But,  as 
we  have  seen,  after  centuries  of  contact  and 
rivalry  it  failed.  Though  its  aggressive  mis- 
sionary work,  which  Hinduism  dta  not  attempt 
to  emiilate,  e.tteiided  into  many  lands  where  it 
still  prevails  yet  on  the  same  neld,  and  in  what 
sei-nis  to  Iiave  been  a  fair  trial  of  strength. 
Ikuidhism  flually  siiceumbed  to  Its  older  and 
inc)re  subtle  rival.  Hinduism  had  the  advan- 
lago  of  an  appeal  to  the  supernatural,  ton'ard 
wliich  the  hearts  of  men  naturally  incline. 
Jloreover,  it  recognized  the  being  of  God  and 
the  real  entity  of  tlio  human  soul.  Dmibllcss, 
1  it  fo  nd  s  ibstaiilial  aid  in  the  intrencb- 
n  ents  of  caste  nd  in  the  power  of  venenible 
t  &»cl    svsteiu  was  greatly  inflncnced 

Iv  1  oil  1  ilie  master\-reumined  withlhe 
l)r  1         s       F      n  in  far-illstant   laiidi  BiidilU- 

n     la     alwaj      recognized ,   however  iiicim- 

ten  ly  tl  e  p  cr  of  fliuduisni.  Th '  twelve 
B  Idbiatic  sects  if  Japan,  as  wo  tiud  them  in 
onr  day,  have  one  tiling  in  common— It  may 
almost  be  said  only  one,  viz  .  that  in  all  their 
temples  the  images  i)f  the  gods  of  Hinduism  are 
invariably  found.  Prolesling  as  it  does  against 
polytheism  and  idolatry,  and  virtually  atheistic 
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as  it  is,  at  least  in  its  old  orthodox  teachings. 
Buddhism  yet  clings  to  Hindu  polytlieism  with 
all  its  dumb  idols. 

Nearly  a  thousand  years  ago  Mohammedan- 
ism swept  into  India  with  all  the  power  aud 
pi'estige  of  a  conquering  race,  and  a  fanatical 
aud  everywiiere  victorious  faith.  Raised  to 
llie  seats  of  arbitrary  power,  and  strong  in  the 
clear  and  consistent  monotheism  which  it  had 
bon'owed  from  the  Old  Testament  Scrijjtures, 
it  miglit  have  been  expected  to  supplant  Hindu 
idolatry  as  it  bad  overcome  other  faitlis  in  many 
lands.  Yet,  after  more  than  eight  centuries  of 
opportunity  aud  power,  it  left  Hinduism  still 
triumpliant;  and  the  forty  millions  of  Moliam- 
medans,  less  than  a  fifth  of  the  total  population, 
still  give  evidence  of  liaviug  I'eceived  from  the 
old   Brahmauical  cult  quite  as  much  as  lliey 

Sikhism  was  another  attempt  at  the  reform  of 
Hinduism  Nanak,  its  founder,  in  his  disgust 
with  the  prevailing  idolatry,  hoped  to  ettect  a 
compromise  between  Hinduism  and  Islam. 
UiMn  Ibe  monotheism  of  the  latter  a  super- 
structure of  the  best  teachings  of  the  Vedas 
wastobereared,  and  an  ideal  iaitb  thus  secured. 
But  Sikhism  has  also  failed  to  make  any 
seHoiis  impression  on  Hinduism.  For  a  time  it 
won  military  and  political  supremacy  in  the 
Punjab,  but  it  is  little  more  than  the  worship 
ofabook:  it  knows  nothing  of  the  true  God; 
the  essence  of  Hindu  idolatry  still  remains. 

The  influence  of  the  Soniajes  of  our  own 
time  upon  the  heterogeneous,  cliangeful,  and 
vet  ever  vital  Hinduism  lias  not  l>een  slight. 
The  Brahmo  Somajes  of  Mohun  Roy  and 
Chunder  Sen  were  indeed  disappointing  in  their 
results,  yet  they  promoted  the  disintegration  of 
tlie  old  system,  and  did  much  to  bring  discredit 
upon  the  foul  corruptions  of  modern  Hinduism. 
Like  Mohammedanism  and  Sikhism,  they  urged 


opposed  the  injustice  and  cruelty  so  long 
upon  woman.  Chunder  Sen  exalted  the  Alea- 
siali  of  the  Christians  as  the  chief  of  all  the 
world's  prophets  aud  teachers.  But  his  system 
lias  declined. 

The  moat  impodng  of  all  these  monotheistic 
movements  at  the  present  time  is  the  Arya 
Somaj.  A  few  points  in  its  remarkable  creed 
are  worthy  of  special  notice:  (n)  Its  testimony 
for  the  monotheism  of  tlie  Vedas  is  clear  and 
explicit,  {b)  It  is  inconsistent  in  adopting  the 
scllools  of  philosophy  in  general  terms,  at  the 
same  time  that  it  differs  from  some  of  them  so 
widely  in  its  positive  theism  and  in  its  theory 
of  creation,  (c)  lis  linmane  elements  in  respect 
lo  woman  and  child-marriage  are  evidently 
borrowed  from  Christianity,  and  the  higher 
sentiment  which  it  has  created,  (rf)  Iisdoctrine 
ill  re.spect  lo  caste  is  a  virtual  arraignment  of 
the  entire  Indian  cultns  and  civilisation,  (e)  It 
strike>i  a  blow  at  the  all-prevailing  pessimism  of 
India  in  nscriliing  l)e]ievolence  of  design  to  the 
sviprenie  and  jiei'soiini  creator  of  all  things.  In 
ililM  respect  it  appi'oaciies  very  nearly  to  the 
Christian  view  and  totlint  of  Plato  and  Aristotle, 
(/)  II  iilcss  grossly  anthropomorphic  and  more 
spiritual  than  the  old  Hindu  faitii  in  its  concep- 
tion of  heaven  and  hell,  which  It  looks  upon,  not 
as  places,but  as  characters  and  conditions;  on  the 
same  principle,  casle  is  character  and  not  an 
accident  of  birth,  ig)  It  is  elevated  in  its  ethical 
standards,  and  it  gives  to  ethics  a  godwanj 
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side.  Obedience  Iti  God  is  one  of  ils  foremost  it  is  doomed  lo  disanpoiatment.  It  cauuot  loug 
requiremi-uts.  [//)  Its  denial  of  nil  inearuatious  ulilizelJieforcesof  C'limlinnetblcsaiiilCliilsliuu 
of  deity  is  a  two-edged  swiHtl,  wliit-li  slilkes  at  clviKz^liou  under  Vedic  labels.  Ilie  fruiiil  will 
both  Hiaduisin  aud  Chrisiiauitj.  It  is  so  ferin  be  discovered.  Tike  wurld  canuot  becuuviuced 
accord  with  Islnm.  ii)  Tiiough  it  approves  of  that  tbix  iiuiderii  creed  is  real  Hinduism,  and 
Yt^a  or  aseetidsui  in  ihcorv,  yet  ils  ueliniliou  the  reactinuwill  be  proportionate  totlieitlugiou. 
of  true  I'eligiou  is  us  pmelical  as  Ihat  of  the  On  the  other  hand,  nlieii  the  real  tcnchiugs  of 
apostle  James.  It  embraces  the  cardinal  virtues  the  Veda  come  to  be  kuonu,  as  Iheynre  surelo 
of  life,  boili  active  and  passive — such  as  cou-  be,  the  empiiueBS  of  Ihc  old  cIsicniH  will  fully 
tenimeut,  repression  of  tbe  passions,  the  return  ap|x.-itr.  Prof.  Max  Mtlller  lu  one  of  his  mnny 
of  soikI  tor  evil,  knowledge  of  the  Vedas,  lectures  has  dweh  upou  llie  dimippomtnieulunS 
obedience  to  God,  and  truthfulness  aud  just  dismay  with  which  inlelllgenl  iliiidus  have 
deatiugs  towai'd  all  men.  (J)  lis  )>ositivel7  observed  the  disclosures  which  miMleni  Kcbolnr- 
missiouary  character  is  in  sjuipoihy  witli  ship  has  made  of  the  sterility  of  tbe  Vedic  liter- 
Buddhism  and  Christianity,  rather  than  with  alure,  and  he  ascribes  to  this  cause  the  virtiml 
Hiudulsin.  {k)  Its  advocacy  of  female  education  collapse  of  the  earlier  Somiijes. 
Is  a  piXK)f  that  it  has  cuuglit  the  spirit  of  Chris-  In  reply  to  the  confident  assumptions  of  the 
lian  lands.  In  uo  one  feature  docs  the  Arya  leading  Aryas,  Rev.  Martin  Clark,  D.D.,  of 
Somaj  strike  more  deeply  at  the  root  of  old  Amrllsar,  has  also  exposed  the  rotten  founda- 
Hinduism  than  lu  ils  policy  with  respect  to  tiou  on  which  tbev  build,  by  publishing  some 
tvoinen.  {li  It  apparently  uiieuipcs  a  ciini-  literal  and  damaging  Vedic  tmuslations. 
pi'oiiiise  between  true  theism  aud  the  prevnllliig  The  Vouttttsta  of  UliiUiiietn  and 
pantheism.  It  iuspheres  Ihe  human  soul  in  the  Cftrf«fY<(Mt7f/.— Hinduism  lias  some  elements 
infinite  soul,  and  apv»rently  e.tpects  ils  nbsorp-  iu  common  wiih  Christiuuity,  which  it  is  well 
tiou  into  deity;  yet  it  spenKs  of  the  soul  an  a  to  recognize.  It  is  thcislic ;  It  Is  a  religion,  as 
real  entity,  aud  maintains  itsfreowill,  and  there-  dislinguished  fn)]ii  the  a^fiioslio  ethical  Nysienis 
fore  ils  moral  i-esponsibiltly.  (m)  Ilsdoelrineof  of  the  world,  llindiiii-iu  ri'cogulzes  a  direct 
tntusmigralion  is  e\cee<lmg1y  plausible.  No  divine  revelation  which  it  regards  with  pro- 
better  reasons  could  be  given  for  such  a  theory  found  reverence,  aud  through  all  ils  varinlious 
of  eschatology.  and  its  corruptions  il  has  inciilualed  in  the  minds 
The  relation  of  Ihe  Arya  Soinaj  to  Christianity  of  the  Indian  I'aees  «  deeply  religious  feeling, 
and  10  Weslcm  thought,  is  uuluiie  and  full  of  It  has  been  irlalined  Ihat  the  Hindus  are  Ihe 
interest.  It  is  excccdiu'rlj'  hostile  to  Chrislian  most  thoroughly  relij^ous  iHtiple  iu  the  world. 
propagandism,  and  yet  it  is  a  far  more  efticieut  Like  Chrisiiuuity,  Hinduism  appeals  to  mau's 
handmaid  of  Christianity  t him  n'as  the  Urahnio  intellectual  nature;  it  is  inwrought  with  pro- 
Somaj  in  its  most  pidmy  days.  It  Is  more  elli-  found  pbilosoiihy;  It  has  its  trhiitv.  its  iiicai- 
cieut,  because  its  altiluile  toward  all  Hindus  is  natious,  aud  ils  prediction  of  a  Messiah  who 
moreconciliatory,  and  therefore  more  persuasive  shall  restore  the  truth  and  establish  righieous- 
and  infiueuiial.    It  is  less  radical  as  to  cluinges  ness. 

iu  doctrine,  and  yet  not  one  step  more  radical  But  compared  with    Chrlslianily,  the   con- 

with  respect  lo  those  great  social  movemeuts  trasts  of  Hinduism  arc  far  gre'ater  llian  its  re- 

which    Chrislianity   is   striving    lo  promote,  semblances.    Fir»t,  as  to  the  nature  of  Qod. 

Moreover,   the  Arya   Somaj  is  a  real   ally  of  There  is  au  inlinite  distance  between  Ihe  eolil 

Christianity  against  the  various  current  phases  aud  unconscious  Itrahin,  slumbering  age  after 

of  Western  iulidelity.     Il  lakes  the  side  oi  truth  age,  without  thought  or  euiotiou,  or  any  moral 

against  the  aguoslitlsm  of  Huxley  and  Herbert  auribute;  and  tlie  God  o(  Israel,  whose  i>oiver 

Spencer.    It  isstrenglj^  theistic.    It  believes  in  and  wisilora  and  goodness,  whose  mercy  and 

an  IntclligCDt  and  omnipotent  First  Cause,  and  a  truth  and  tender  compassion,  are  so  constantly 


n  of  the  world.     It  maintains  bencv-  set  foith  in  Ihe  Scrijiluros.     The  latter  i..._ 

olence  of  design  in  the  creation  and  government  ]iares  Himself  lo  a  inther  who  cares  for  his 

of  the  worid,  which  Tyndall  and  Darwin  reject,  children,  aud  who  lias  redeemed  the  world  by 

Il  is  in  advance  of  Max  Hnller  in  the  doctrine  of  an  iuliuite  sacrifice.    Setond,  there  is  a  striking 

a  prclematural  revelation  of  Ood   to  man.      It  contrast   in  the   comiHiralivo  estiniales  which 

bnngs  all  virtue  and  philanthropy  within  the  Hinduism  and  Chrislianity  place  u|>i>u  the  hu- 

domain  of  religion,  and  is  a  rebuke  to  all  those  man  soul.     Unlike  Buddhism.  Hinduism  does 

whi)  would  dispense  with  God  in  the  govern-  recognize  the  existence  of  a  real  soul,  hut  it  is 

ment  of  human  affairs.     It  challenges  all  forms  onlj'  a  temporary  emanation,  like  the  uioon's  re- 

of  pessimism,   ancient  or  modern,  Ea.'item  or  flection  iu  the  water.     It  resembles  its  source  as 

Western,  and  maintains  that  tbe  one  God  of  the  does  Ihc  moon's  image,  but  coldly  and  iu  a 

universe  is  wise  aud  good,  and  therefore  worthy  most  unsatisfactory  sense  ;  there  is  no  capacity 

of  all  reverence  and  love.  for  fellowsliip,  and  the  end  Is  alKorption.     On 

Nevertheless,  while  modem  Arvanlsm  is  in  the  other  hand,  Chrlslianily  teacheMi.s  ihat  we 

some  sense  an  ally  of  Christian  civilization,  it  are  created  in  God's  image,  but  not  that  we  are 

must  not  be  forgollcn  ihat  it  is  more  or  less  of  His  image.     We  are  sepanite.  though  de|iend- 

tlie  nature  of  an  intrenchment  of  essential  Hln-  enl;   and  if  reunited  to  HIni  through  ChrlHt, 

(luism.     The   more   nearly  it   cou nterf ells  the  weshaildwellln  His  presence  forever.     Third, 

tniih  of  Qorl  and  shuns  disgusting  rites,  tlie  Ihe  two  systems  are  In  strong  contrast  in  the 

more  plausible  does  it  become.     Il  considers  compaiiilive  eni^xiragemeut  and  hope  which 

that  it  has  adjusted   ilself  to  modern  science  they  hold  out  for  tlie  fulure.     Tbe  doctrine 

and  progress,  and  needs  no  further  change,  of    transmigralion    casts  a  gloom    over    all 

Besides,   it  U  a  religion  of  India,  and  so  far  conscious   being ;    it  presents  an  outlook  so 

appeals  to  the  national  priilc.     Il  boasts  a  very  deprea,sing    as    to   make   life   a    buriien,   and 

au<;ient  and  honorable  peiligree.  the  acme  of  all  possible  allainmeiil  Is  individual 

So  far  as  Ihc  Arya  fv'Uiaj  t-r  any  other  form  extinction  ;  Christianity  pi-oniises  an   immcdi- 

«f  revived  Aryanisiu  huiies  to  regenerate  India,  ate  transfer  to  a  life  of  unalloyed  blefeedness. 
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and  na  L-ndless  growlh  of  nil  tlieiuoblcst  humau 
powers  ami  capacities.  HiTiiliiism  tiuds  tlie  ex- 
piauaiiou  of  life's  inyateries  and  insci'ii table 
trials  Id  tiie  theoiy  of  sins  committed  iti  a  pre 
vioiis  existeuce;  Cliristianity  recognises  tbe 
Kamc  trials,  but  mitigates  ttiem,  with  the  hope 
lit  siiliitious  to  be  found  in  a  future  life  of  coin- 
pc'iisiaiug  joy.  The  one  turns  to  tliat  wliicli  is 
i)!i!>t,  unchangeable,  and  hopeless,  ami  finds 
ouiy  sullen  despair;  the  othei'  Hods  encouviige- 
nient  in  immortal  hope.  Ftmrlh,  Hinduism 
has  no  Saviour  and  no  salvntion.  It  is  therefore 
uot  a  religion  in  the  bighust  sense,  for  by  the 
very  derivation  of  the  word,  religioti  is  tlie  re- 
uniting of  the  soul  to  QoA :  it  implies  the  ruin 
of  sin.  but  provides  a  rescue  from  it.  Tiiat  is 
unworthy  of  the  name  which  presents  no  om- 
nipotent arm  stretched  forth  to  save.  Hinduism 
provides  notliing  above  tbe  low  level  of  unaided 
hutn.in  struggle  and  merit,  and  there  fs  no  di- 
viiii;  helper,"  no  sacritice,  no  mediator,  no  regen- 
evitting  spirit.  It,  has  no  glad  tidings  to  pro- 
claim, no  comfort  in  aonflw,  no  victory  over  tbe 
sting  of  death,  no  resurrection  unto  life. 

There  are  a  thousand  other  peculiar  principles 
in  Hinduism  whose  subtle  influence  is  felt  in 
society  and  In  the  state,  and  to  which  the  fnitb 
and  influence  of  the  gospel  present  the  very 
atronjuest  contrasts. 

Christianity  has  raised  womnn  to  a  portion 
of  respect  and  honor,  and  made  her  influence 
felt  as  sometiiing  sacred  and  potential  la  tbe 
family,  in  alt  society,  in  the  state.  Hinduism 
has  brought  her  down,  even  from  the  placo 
which  she  held  among  the  primitive  Aryans,  to 
ever-increasing  degradation;  it  has  made  her 
life  ii  burden  and  a  curse. 

Tiie  following  impassioned  piayer,  quoted  by 
Ranuibai  from  the  lips  of  a  higii-caste  woman 
who  had  spent  her  life  from  childhood  as  a 
"  child  widow,"  rereots  the  ajigulsh  which  falls 
to  the  lot  of  woman  under  the  Hiudu  social  and 
religioa*  system:  "O  E\»ther  of  the  world,  hast 
Tbou  not  created  us  ?  Or  hns  i>crchance  some 
olb'^r  God  made  us!  Dost  Tbou  only  care  for 
men  ?  Hast  Tliou  no  thought  for  us  women  ? 
Why  ha.st  Thou  created  us  male  and  female? 
O  Almighty  One,  hast  Tbou  not  powei'  to 
make  us  oilier  than  we  are,  that  we  too  may 
have  Homo  part  in  the  comforts  of  life  ?  Tlio 
ery  of  llie  oppressed  is  heard  even  in  the  world; 
tbeu  canst  Thou  look  upon  our  victim  hosts, 
and  shut  Tliy  doors  of  justice?  O  God  Al- 
miglity  and  unapproachable,  think  upon  Thy 
mercy,  which  is  a  vo.'it  sea,  and  remember  us. 
O  Lonl,  save  us,  for  we  cannot  bear  our  hard 
lot."    {High-caste  Hiudu  Women,  p,  88). 

In  its  braid  intiiieiice  Christianity  has  raised 
the  once  ..avage  tribes  of  Europe  to  tbe  highest 
degree  of  culture,  and  made  them  leaders  in 
civili/.ation,  and  rulers  of  the  world.  Hindu- 
ism lias  so  weakened  and  humbled  tbe  once 
conquering  Ai'yans  lliat  they  have  long  been  an 
easy  prey  to  every  invading  race.  Christianity 
shows  in  its  sacred  boiAs  a  manifest  progress 
from  lower  to  higher  mora!  standards'  from  the 
letter  to  the  spJiri1;from  tbe  former  sins  that 
were  winked  at  to  the  perfect  etiimple  of 
Christ;  from  the  narrow  exUusiveness  of  Juda- 
ism to  the  broad  and  all-embracmg  spint  of  the 
gow|>el:  from  prophecy  to  fulnimtnt  from 
tyiX's  and  shallows  to  the  full  liirhl  of  redemp- 
tion. The  sa<;red  books  of  Hmduism  have  de- 
generated from  the  lofty  aspirations  of  the  Ve- 
dic  nature-worship  to  the  Tlleaeas  of  haktlsm 
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and  the  Linga,  from  the  noble  praises  of  Va- 
riina  lu  tlie  low  seasualily  of  the  Tantraa,  frr-m 
Vedic  coocepiious  of  the  creation  sublime  as 
the  opening  of  John'si  Gospel,  to  the  myths  of 
the  divine  turtle  and  the  boar,  or  tbe  amorous 
escapades  of  tbe  supreme  and  "  adorable  Krish- 

Cbristtanity  breaks  down  all  barriers  which 
divide  and  alienaie  mankind,  and  establishes  a 
universal  brotherhooil  in  Christ;  Hinduism  has 
raised  tfie  most  insurmountable  barriers,  and  de- 
veloped the  most  inexorable  social  tyranny  ever 
inflicted  on  the  human  race.  Cliristiauity  en- 
joins a  higher  and  purer  ethic  than  it  has  ever 
found  in  the  natural  moral  standards  of  any 
people;  it  aims  at  perfeclionjit  treats  the  least 
infraction  as  a  violation  of  the  whole  law; 
it  reganls  even  corrupt  thoughts  as  sins;  it 
bids  us  be  holy  even  as  He  is  holy_  in  whose 
sigbt  the  heavensare  tinclean:  Hinduism,  on  the 
contrarr,  is  below  the  ethical  standards  of  re- 
spectable Hindu  society.  The  better  classes 
are  compelled  to  apologise  for  it  by  assei'ting 
that  that  which  is  Immoral  and  debasing  in  men 
mav  be  sinless  in  the  gods.  The  offences  of 
Krishna  and  Arjuna  would  not  be  condoned  in 
mortals  ;  the  vile  orgies  of  the  "  left-handed 
worshippers"  of  Siva  would  not  be  tolerated  but 
for  their  reli^oua  characier.  The  murders 
committed  by  the  thugs  ia  honor  of  Kali  were 
winked  at  only  because  a  goddess  demanded 

It  is  the  peculiar  distinction  of  India  that  it 
has  been  tbe  theatre  of  nearly  all  the  groat  re- 
ligions. Brahmauism,  Buddhism,  and  JVIoham- 
medauism  have  all  made  trial  of  their  social 
and  political  power,  and  have  failed.  Last  of 
all  came  Christianity,  Tlie  systems  which  pre- 
ceded it  had  had  centuries  of  opportunity,  and 
yet  Christianity  has  done  more  for  the  elevation 
of  Indian  society  in  the  last  fifty  years  than 
they  bad  accomplished  in  all  tbe  ages  of  their 
dominion.  Neitner  Buddhism  nor  Mohamme- 
danism bad  made  any  serious  impression  upon 
caste ;  neither  had  been  able  to  mitigate  the 
wrongs  which  Bralimaaism  bad  heaifed  upon 
woman— Mohammedanism  had  rather  increased 
them.  The  horrors  of  the  Satti  (Suttee)  and  the 
muixier  of  female  infants,  those  bitterest  fruits 
of  priestly  tyninny,  were  left  unchecked  till  the 
British  Government,  inspired  by  missionary  in- 
fluence and  a  general  Christian  sentiment, 
branded    them  as   infamous,  and  made   them 

The  sentiment  even  of  the  better  classes  of 
natives  in  India  is  now  greniljr  changed  b" 
these  influences,  and  the  couveutional  moialhj 
is  rising  above  the  teachings  of  the  national  le- 
ligion.  Widow-burning  and  infanticide  belong 
almost  wholly  to  the  past.  Child-marriage  is 
coming  into  disrepute;  and  caste,  though  not 
destroyed,  is  crippled,  and  its  preposterous  as- 
sumptions are  falling  before  the  march  of  social 
progress. 

Perhaps  the  very  highest  tribute  which  Hin- 
duism has  paid  to  Christianity  is  seen  in  the 
fact,  already  noticed,  that  tbe  modem  Arya 
Somaj  has  borrowed  its  ethics  and  some  of 
its  religious  doctrines,  and  is  promulgating 
tliem  uiwtn  Vedic  authority.    ■'  ' ^ 


It  has  renounced 


fty. 

those  corruptions  of  Hinauis__ 

iMiger  hear  the  tight,  together  with  such  social 
customs  as  caste,  child -marriage,  child-widow- 
hood, and  the  general  oppression  of  woman. 
It  denounces  Uie  incarnations  of  Vishiiu  as  mere 
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It  atjiioi's  polylliei3Qi,  ami  not  onij-  protlaima 
the  aiipvem:icy  of  oiie  ouly  Inie  Ood,  self-ex- 
fstent,  the  Crealor  and  uphokier  or  all  tilings; 
but  it  luaiutaiDS  that  such  was  the  teacbiiig  of 
the  Vedas,  aDd  [hat  whvn  viiiioiis  names  were 
used  Ihey  all  referred  ouly  and  ahvays  In  One 
and  the  Same. 

HIiKlllNlaiii  Version,— The  Hindustani, 
or  Urdu,  is  a  ilialect  of  the  Hindi,  and  beiouKs 
to  the  Indie  branch  of  Ibe  Aryan  laDgiiUL'c  tun: 
ily.  It  is  verDaculiir  to  the  lloluinuneilHas  of 
ludia  and  others,  and  is  geuerally  nndcrslood  in 
all  Ihe  larger  towus.  Thu  ttrst  mi^«ic)Ilary  who 
sup[>lieil  the  llolianunedans  with  any  part  of 
Ibe  Scriptiira  was  BeulamiD  Scbultze.  lu  1T46 
his  translation  of  thu  Pnalms,  and  in  lT5tJ  Ihut 
of  the  >'ew  TeS'.ament,  was  published  by  (^lleii- 
berg  at  Halle.  This  translation  was  superseded 
lu  1814  by  tlie  version  of  Heury  ^lartyu  and 
MirzA  ^at  Fitroul,  which  was  published  iit  Ser- 
ainpore.  This  version  wassoexcellent,  that  an  edi- 
tion in  the  Devanagaii  (or  regular  Suuski'it)char- 
acler,  forthe  bi'nellt  of  the  Hindus  in  theiipper 

firoviuces,  wiis  niade  necessary,  and  was  |)ub- 
Ished  at  Calcutta  In  1817,  by  the  same  translators. 
Between  Ihe  years  19^  and  1844tlie  Old  Testa- 
ment was  piililished,  both  in  arabicami  rinnan 
cliaracier.  The  imnslation  whs  made  by  !Messi's. 
ntrooi,  Corrte,  and  Thomasen.  In  185S  a  re- 
vised edition  oif  the  Bible  into  Hiudusiatil  was 
Issued  from  the  JIIrza|)ore  Press— the  so  called 
Benares  version  of  Schtlmian,  Bu}-ers.  and  Keu- 
netiy  of  the  Lnndon  Jlissionaiy  iiorlely.  From 
the  same  press  tliere  issued  the  Tfstamenl  in 
reman  charaeter  in  18.18.  In  1856  a  revi>i(iu  of 
the  New  Tesiaiuenl  in  Urdu  was  executitl  by  the 
Rev.  J.  Hoernle.  at  the  ex|>eiise  and  iusuiiiee  of 
the  Scirrli  India  Bible  Society,  but  after  a  por- 
tion of  this  edition  was  set  up  in  type  it  mis  de- 
sMin-ed  in  the  mutiny.  Mr.  Hoemle  was  then 
apiKiiutwl  to  ei/to  England  to  biing  out  a  larjje 
edition  of  the  Xew  Testament  in  thearabic^  letter. 
This  edition  was  issued  in  London  in  1860.  At 
the  same  lime  iiud  place  ilie  llev.  li.  C.  Slather 
brought  out  an  eiiition  of  tlte  entire  Bible  in  ouc 
volume,  and  the  New  Testament,  monoglott  and 
dielolt.  in  roinan  letter.  In  1870,  under  the 
editorsliip  of  Mr.  .Mather,  new  editions  of  the 
Bible  in  both  arable  and  roman  letters  were 
pi'inted  at  Mir/.apore,  and  lar^'e  editions  have 
followed  sinee.  A  slight  revision  of  the  Bible, 
confined  chieBy  to  printer's  errors  and  palpable 
mistakes  anil  wautof  imifoiinity  inHpelline,  was 
carried  through  in  1887  by  the  Kev.  F.  A.  P. 
Sbirreff  of  the  Church  Jllssionary  Sociely.  and 
the  liev.  J.  A.  Lamliert  of  the  London  Mis- 
sionary Society.  The  Bible  thus  revised  was 
E laced  ill  the  hands  of  a  IteTlslon  CommitHie  lu 
iidia.  wiih  a  view  to  the  preparation  of  copy 
when  a  new  edition  shall  be  reuuired. 

All  edition  of  the  Bible  In   Lrdii,  with  refer- 
ences ill   Pev-xiaii  character,  was  published   by 
the  Araerieuu  Biiile  S<ic)ety  at  Lo<liuDa,  1883. 
(Specimen  tene.     John  3:16.) 
(Persian.) 


S]j  <i— ^yi  ^  —3  lift  .i— ^  ,^Vvj\  ji^ 


~-^\  (5Jj\  oVp- 


Kyltnkf  IJhuda  uv  jahan~fco  aiafi  piyflr  klyd 
bai,  kl  us  ne  ttpa&  iklautA  Bel^.-bakhsha,  tfikt 
Jo  kol  us  par  rniftn  Iflwe,  halEik  na  howe  bnlkl 
bamesba  kl  zindagi  plwo. 

HIiie-liiVR,  a  prefecture  (with  city  of  the 
same  name)  on  ihe  sea-coast  of  Fulikien,  Cliina, 
extending  from  GO  to  120  miles  south  aud  west 
of  Foochow.  Il  includes  two  counties,  and  Ihe 
population,  of  over  one  uiilllon,  speak  a  dialect 
simllarlo  (lie  Foochow,  but  differing  enough 
to  render  intercommunication  dilticult. 

The  citystandsat  Ihe  foot  of  bills  looking  out 
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nii^siiin.  Sir.  llislop,  wbo  hnd  distinguished  growlii  must  be  a  stimulus  lo  faitli.  At  its 
Liinscltusjiu  accomplished  scliolat,  wassecured  heginning  we  can,  on  an  -ordinaiy  ittlas  map. 
for  the  mission.  He  began  his  worlt  in  Febru-  cover  up  all  there  was  of  Christianity  Ju  the 
aiy.  1845,  at  Kamptee,  ten  miles  from  Nagpur  world  with  the  point  of  one  finger;  at  the  cud 
city,  cordially  welcomed  by  Oaptalii  Hill  aud  of  a  century  a  whole  hand  will  not  suttice:  at 
other  Bntish  ofBcera,  who  Landed  over  lo  bim  a  (he  end  ot  thi'ee  centuries  the  whole  Homau 
school  which  lliuy  iind  established,  aud  other-  Empire  must  be  included;  b^  Ihe  close  of  the 
wise  greatly  encouraged  liini.  He  was  assisted  tenth  century  all  of  Europe,  mcluding  the  Riis- 
by  three  Gerraim  arlisaus.  In  1846  he  removed  sias,  has  become  Cbristiaa;  while  Persia,  Syria, 
to  the  capital  city  of  Nagpur,  contaluitig  a  Africa,  aud  Spaiu  are  lost  to  Mohammedanism; 
large  >[ahratla  population,  and  opened,  with  the  fifieeuth-cenCury  map  shows  losses  iu  Asia 
thirty  scholars,  a  school  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Minor  aud  the  Balliau  regioDS,  gains  on  the 
l{iLJ]il)'s  piLlnce.  The  school  soon  took  a  high  Iberian  peninsula,  aud  displays  a  new  hemi- 
IxiNJliou  as  a  missionary  institution,  and  for  sphere  which  brings  the  full  extent  of  the  mis- 
many  years  scut  forth  nnnually  between  250  sjonary  problem  to  the  heart  of  Christendom, 
and  HW  uupils.  It  is  called  the  Uislop  Mission-  From  thai  day  to  this  the  march  has  been  stead- 
ary  College.  The  Central  Provinces  being  ily  forward,  until  at  the  close  of  the  niueteeuth. 
ruled  by  a  heathen  government,  and  the  people  century  every  section  of  the  globe  has  been 
Iniving  no  desire  for  education,  his  position  was  reached  with  more  or  less  effect, 
a  trying  one.  His  life  was  often  in  peril.  In  I.  The  Pentecostal  Church.— The  Brst 
185^,  iu  connection  witli  caste  prejudices  and  map  shows  the  geographical  conditions  which 
the  baptism  of  sevend  natives,  a  senuus  riot  oc-  surrounded  llio  infant  church  assembled  in  that 
currcd,  and  an  attack  was  made  on  the  mission-  upper  room  in  Jerusidem  May  S8tli,  SOa.d. 
house,  wliicli,  but  for  his  heroic  defence  by  the  What  most  impresses  us  is  the  small  exteot  of 
nativo  Christians,  would  have  resulted  in  the  the  known  world.  As  far  as  civilization  waa 
death  of  the  missionary.  The  next  year  he  was  concerned,  it  was  a  Mediterranean  world.  A 
attiurked  by  a  fanatical  >Io»lem  mob,  but  res-  stretch  of  three  thousand  miles  east  aud  west, 
cued  liy  llie  aid  of  an  olil  pupil  and  some  and  of  fifteen  hundi'cd  miles  north  and  south, 
Sepoys,  lie  was  conveyed  to  the  mission-  contams  it  all.  Britain  was  still  iinconquered. 
house  in  uu  auparcntly  dying  state,  ten  deep  The  warlike  Parthian  was  Ihe  gi-eatest  organ- 
giishus  appeanug  ou  his  head,  and  his  body  ized  enemy  of  Rome.  This  Scythian  monarchy 
greatly  liriiised.  In  liioJ,  having  received  In-  had  learned  some  of  the  rcflnenients  of  civillza- 
fonnation  privately  from  a  Mohammedan  of  a  tlon  from  the  downtrodden  Persians,  but  was 
combined  plot  of  the  up-country  Sepoys  and  still  essentially  barbaric.  India  was  known  to 
the  Mussulmans  of  the  city  to  mas»tcre  all  the  navigators,  and  caravan  routes  were  open 
Europeans  <m  a  given  day,  lie  Informed  Ihe  an-  through  to  China.  Travellers  occasloually 
ihorities,  ao  that  the  de.fign  was  frustrated,  and  brouglitiuaccountsof  strange  lauds  aud  peoples 
the  Madras  anii  Bombay  Presidencies  saved  but  all  about  this  conlined  area  of  (erros  cognita 
from  the  rubclliun.  This  devoted  missionary  met  lay  the  gi'cat  cloudland  of  terra  incognita.  The 
with  an  early  aud  tragic  dealh.  In  1868,  Sep-  Pentecostal  church  prayerfully  faced  the  Ro- 
tciuber  ltd,  lie  lu't'ompiinied  Sii'  Robert  Temple  man  civilization:  but  what  of  tlie  vast  stretches 
to  Uoreoncm  Tagulghat,  to  study  the  stones  be-  of  sea  and  land  still  veiled  from  their  eyes,  but 
lievcil  tu  be  of  S<:ylTiian  origin.  Mr.  Hislop.  on  included  in  their  Master's  last  command?  The 
tlm  afternoon  of  the  4tli,  remained  hchmd  to  apostolic  leaders  were  able  to  grasp  Ihe  thought, 
classify  Kome  antiquities  and  lo  examine  a  na-  that  "every  knee  shall  bow  and  every  tongue- 
tivu  school.  The  almost  dry  bed  of  the  stream  shall  confess  to  God."  To  the  follower  of  thft 
near  Takulgliat,  which  they  liad  crowed  in  the  Nazarcne  there  could  not  he  "  Greek  and  Jew, 
luiirning,  had  during  the  ilay  swollen  by  the  cireumcision  and  uncircumciaion,  barbarian, 
mills  to  tlie  depth  of  ten  feet.  Tlic  man  whom  Scythian,  bondman,  freeman;  but  Christ  is  alt 
Mr.  I'umple  had  placed  at  the  spot  111  guard  Mr.  and  In  all"  (Col.  3:  11). 

Hislop  against  tlinger  was  not  at  Ida  post,  and         But  the  immediate  task  before  Christianity 

in  the  diu'kness  he  rode   into  the  stream  and  was  the  conquest  of  the  centre  of  civilization — 

1  1     H'   1  ts        tl    1    1  red '  th    Itonian  Empire.    Let  us  notice  the  geo- 

g    piilcal  characteristics  of  this  Mediterranean 

*«        H  lizfttion  as  related  to  the  company  of  Chrls- 

ro  g  u  believers  in  Jerusalem.    (1)  It  was  an  em- 

se  po  p  e  of  cities.    Christianity  must  needs  handle 

to  (X   tres  (if  population,   especially  in  the  west. 

k  F    m    four    to  five   thousand   cities  must  l>e 

re  ched.    (3)  The  Mwliterranean  fumislied  easy- 
ess  from  citj;  to  cily.     It  was  covered  with, 

sails  employed  in  a  thrifty  commerce.     (3)  Ro- 

„_„...,  ._^  .__.     man  ixwds  connected  all  parts  of  the  empire,  so' 

church  deals  with  the  geographical  inarch  of  that  news  was  carrinl  rapidly.    Along  these 

Cliirisliaiiilv.   "beginning   at    Jerusalem."      It  splendid   highways  trudged   the  messenger  of 

IriK'Os  the  fioundary-lines  century  after ceutuiy,  the  ^ispcl  from  dly  lo  cily.      (4)  One  liundred 

showing  Ihe  various  territurial  stages  of  the  million  people  were  thus  by  land  and  water- 

(■onllict,  and  giving  the  Immediate  <iiusw  for  ways  cotiHwelly  drawn  together  in  a  territory 

the  reii'entH  and  advances.    Thotigh  an  iuu-gml  cnntainiiig  less  than  two  million  square  miles, 

liart  of  church  hislorj-,  such  an  investigation  of  Geographically  considered,   no  portion  of   Ihe 

the  gcograpliical  expansion  of  Ohristianity  has  globefurnishessointerestingafleldforieligious 

vitally  to  do  witli  the  history  of  Christian  mis-  conquest  as  the  territory  of  the  old  Roman  Em- 

sionw,  for  the  missionary  has  always  been  the  pire. 

pioneer,  without  whom  the  church  could  not         Roman   civilization   spread  itself   outside  its 

have   sprcatl.     A  series  of  majw  showing  this  own  regions  bj  two  methods,— commercial  and 
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u  iuisiii  of  [iLeMnlitcrruiioiitii  frumC 
Irtil  Africa  tlivuiiL'li  Snliani  by  xt-VLTtil  wayi': 
doivii  Ihe  Xilf;  from  Ytiiii-n  oloii;,'  lln'  licil 
Sen;  from  llii:  Pcminii  Gulf  thruiiuli  tlic  l!*yriiui 
desert ;  iiml  from  .M«si)|iolumiii,  whurc  wn-;'  fcu- 
tvL-d  Ilic  imik  uf  (.'('Html  Aslii.  Tu  tlii>  uiiiii 
cmue  puiiriii^  in  tlie  tit'iisurfK  fnim  tliu  Pi-i'siiiu 
Siisfl,  from  Hyri'uniii.  inid  fnim  Biiclriii.  "Iiit-li 
iu  turn  drew  ii)wn  Ctihia  iLrmigli  SttLfin  )l<'r- 
catoniiii,  iinil  fruiii  Iliiiiliistuii  ntxi  Ftirllicr  In 
■din  viu  Cli'Hjbra,  luruiog  to  tin*  scii.  ilit  ri'iues 
are  quite  ns  iinmcroii».  llit-  \\lw]v  t'lnit:!  of 
Si>iitlii?ru  Asiu  utiH  fiimiliiir  In  tin- mt-rcbiiuls, 
imd  regular  routes  by  s«i  were  o]H'Ii.  fitiilini,' 
their  nutuml  tcrmiui  in  the  Persiim  tiiilf  iiuil 
the  lied  Sea.  Auiitlier  thrifty  liue  of  <'i>m. 
iiieit-L-  tame  [loiiriiig  iuto  tlie  outlet  of  the  5Ieil- 
iterriitieau  fnmi  ilistaut  Brltuiii,  iiiul  dnrin;; 
uuv<>nitor»  piislied  along  the  eou:*!  of  tin;  Nortii 
Sen  and  penetrated  the  Baltic  liiiids  in  sean'h 
of  inule.  If  n  little  Inter  we  timl  C.'hriiitiimity 
firmly  planted  In  fiir-awny  pliiics,  let  us  uo'  lie 
astoii'iabed.  The  door  was  o]wii.  and  the  dlsei- 
ple»  eould  easily  go  in. 

UarriiHius  of  Koinan  sohliers  were  sintiiiMcd 
all  along  tlie  boniei's  of  the  eiiii'ire.  Thi-je 
military  luurafkM  soiin  lieeiime  cenlres  fnmi 
which  Cbrlxtinuitv  ciiuld  spreiul  ontside  tlie 
civiliKcd  world.  The  new  religion  took  easily 
to  the  llonian  cuinp,  and  tliese  isolated  siiots 
along  the  Khine,  the  IIuiiuIr-,  [be  Eiixiue,  and 
the  iiipbrates  became  iwistsof  the  tailh.  Wlieu 
Ihe  armies  pushed  beyond  Ibc  iKiuiidariot  of 
the  empire,  Christian'ity  was  sure  to  go  with 
them.  Christiaa  soldiers  <'Uirtnred  aud  en- 
slaved by  barbarians  were  tlie  ineaus  uf  eou- 
veiting  whole  '    ''  ~" 

Anot: 

est  imm —    — 

tent  of  territory  over  which  t^e  Greek  and  Latin 
languages  were  spoken,  Al  the  opening  of 
the  Christian  era  Hellenistic  Ureek  was  the 
lingu-i  franea  of  the  Roman  world.  Greek  eol- 
omes  bad  been  established  all  around  the  )Icdi- 
lerranean,  and  these  had  delemiined  the  laii' 
giiage  of  oommeree.  Greek  letters  and  arts 
had  conquered  Home  more  eilcetnally  than  the 
legions  of  tlie  repiiblic  Lad  overcome  the  peuin- 
aula  of  Hellas.  The  Xcw  Testament  was  com- 
posed  iu  this  universal  latiguage,  and  all 
through  the  early  centuries  I'hrislTan  churches 
were  Ilellenislic.  Later  on  the  Lailn  tongue 
toi>l£  the  supremacy  in  the  western  world,  and 
still  remains  the  llturgifal  language  of  the  ma- 
jority of  Christians.  But  more  important  to 
the  Chrislian  church  Ihau  any  of  tbeconditions 
mentioned  was  iLe  geogj'nphlcal  dislrllmtlon  of 
the  Hebrew  race.  Everywhere  synagogues 
were  the  early  preaching  places  of  the  apostles, 
and  the  majority  of  tlif  Christians  of  the  firsl 
century  were  of  Jewish  extraction.  Christi- 
anity, as  the  fullilnienl  of  the  Old  TcMtament 
religion,  nalurallv  turned  to  the  Irelievers  in 
that  revelation.  Providenllally,  itseems,  Iheoe 
seven  millions  of  people,  with  their  monolheism, 
tlicir  nobler  concepllons  of  God  and  tbeir  purer 
ethics  and  life,  had  been  scattered  broadc-ast 
over  the  Roman  world,  and  even  (Kiyond  Its 
Iwundaries.  Let  ns  notice  where  they  were 
selllerl.  Theie  were  «lH)Ut  four  million  .l<iws 
in  Syria  ami  Palestint:  al  the  oiii'ning  of  our 
era.     One  million   lived   iu   MesoiHilauiia  and 
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douu  the  Tigiis  and  Euiilirules  livers.  One 
million  mort*  were  dwellilig  alonu  the  Nile  and 
m  Ihe  IhOia,  Ale\andHiL  kiviuj.'  li  targe  (|iiarler 
entirely  <ievoiei I  to  thii  pi-ople.  A  milhon  mom 
weiv  estimaied  lo  have  lieen  ilislribuH-d  else- 
where about  the  Jliililerraiiean.  Paul  anil  the 
other  iipiwih's  found  Ihem  evervwiiere.  .Most 
cities  had  a  .lewi.di  seilion  Till'-  v:\i-v  was  c- 
peeially 
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Hhi<b  had  not  jvreiv,.d  (his' 
<x.iu]md  liy  Ihem.  We  timl  llieui  in  Somhirn 
Ami)ia(Yemeni.  KthioiiiaiAbv.-siniai.  Aruienia. 
Parlhia,  Iberia,  Crimea,  HvreaNia.  and  even 
Cliina.  Wherever  iberi'  weiT  -Jew,,  ibe  d.H.r 
was  o|M'n  to  ihe  pivaeliers  of  ibi^  -\li—-irLlj. 

iSui'h  were  the  gi'ogmphlcal  .■.iiiditii.ii-  «  hk-li 
surroiiiidetl  Ibe  Penlecoslal  I'liurrii.  Il  did  nut 
llineli  lH-foii'  the  known  or  the  uiiktio\\u  c)l'- 
inenls  in  ihe  problem.  With  a  lioiii^ni  aovi-in- 
nu'iit  to  police  the  worhl.  wiih  highways  and 
harlwrs  ra<-iliuitlng  journeys  by  liinil  and  sea, 
with  a  universal  laiignaf.'e  at  Iheir  ciimmand. 
and  with  Jewish  people  and  imijerbousi's  dis- 
tilbnteil  all  over  ibe  empiii-.  the  iipusili-s  in'iii 
forth  to  coii([uci.  As  Ibc  n'liiuiie-  «ciit  on  we 
shall  find  till'  <  hn-1i<i[i  riiunlu-  iiiosi  liioii<'m;iis 
and  Ihrivtn^  »bere  l]ie-,L'  lotidiliotis  wi'i^c  most 
favondile, 

H  The  Apostolir  Cltiirrh.-lUr  s.^'.iiid 
map  shons  Ihe  coiidilion  of  ihe  Cliristian 
Lhureh  at   the  close   of  (he  firsl  .etiliiiv   (IIM) 


We 


wiih  il 


quale  presentation  of  ilie  e: 
ul  this  era.  Tlie  persecnied  cbiirih  was  nioii! 
or  less  in  hiding  for  three  cenluiii-s,  and  Ihe 
nolicesof  geogrjiphlcid  mailers  in  Christian  or 
hfiiihen  lilertilni^e  are  only  ini'ideulal.  Legi'uds 
and  doubtful  Iruditioiis  have  ihiiiwn  a  lia^^e 
over  the  whole  subjei-t.  By  Ihe  lime  of  Ihe 
death  of  the  apostle  John  we  are  eerlain  tliat 
there  were  Christian  chuivlies  all  over  Syria, 
Asia  Minor,  Jlacedonia,  Greece  pmiier,"  Ihe 
Islands,  and  Ilaly.  There  seems  lo  lie  every 
prolmbility  that  Paul  may  have  carried  out  his 
desire  to  visit  Sjialn  between  Ihu  two  imprisim- 
menta  at  Rome.  Peter  was  iirobablv  at  Itabylon 
and  Slark  in  Kgypt.  Beyond  lliis  we  an'  in  grave 
doubt,  Thelisl  of  the  conveilsim  the  diiy  of 
Pentecost  (Ads 2:  B-ia)  would  lead  us  to  Infer 
that  Chrislianily  gol  a  fooling  in  Partlila,  Me- 
dia. Elani,  CapiHidocla,  Ponliis,  Asia,  ("hrygia, 
Pamphylia,  Egjpl,  C'yrene, Kcmie,  Crele.  Ara- 
bia, and  "in  every  nation  under  licavin"  (A<rls 
2;  3).  Ethiopia  (of  doubtful  loralion)  may 
have  learned  of  Christ  thnnigh  Ihe  eunuch 
baptized  by  Philip.  The  apostle  James  famil- 
iiirly  addresses  "  the  twelve  tribes  which  are  of 
the  dispersion."  Peler  aildrcsscs  the  ■■  sojourn- 
ers of  the  dispersion  In  Pontiis,  Oalalia,  Cap- 
tiadoda,  Asia,  and  Bilbynia."  lie  sends  greet- 
ugs  from  Habylon  (liome?  In  Egjpt  7  or  on 
theEuphrales?— prtibably  the  latter).  The  in- 
numerable tnidilioiia  about  the  aposlles  and 
early  disdiiles  we  must  illsniiss  iis  unreliable 
and  misleti ding— such  as  that  of  Paul  in  Brifain. 
Lawirus  iu  Gaul.  Thoiuiis  in  In.iiii.  Unribolo 
mew  in  Parlliiii,  Anilrew  in  Ku.ssin,  Tliiiibleii.* 
in  Edessa,  PliiHp  iu  Scylbiu,  .Matthew  in  Elbio^ 
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pia,  iiiid  -luiUis  the  Zoalol  iu  Aial)ia.  Ytt  wt  tboiigb  dispersed  throughout  the  world,  eveu  If 
cuuiwt  doulit  tUiil  tln^ie  men  wtru  tiusy  some-  the  ends  of  the  eiiilb,  has  received  from  the 
wlmrt!  [>reacbiag  the  gospel  and  building  up  Apostlusaud  Iheir  disciples  Ibis  fiiilb.  .  .  .  Fur 
cliiircbus.  Fiiriber  research  may  clear  up  Ihougli  the  lunruoges  uf  the  world  Hre  dls- 
the  ditliculties  iu  the  way  of  accepting  some  of  similar,  yet  the  import  of  the  tradition  is  one 
Ibuse  Iradiiious.  and  the  same.  For  ibe  churches  which  bave 
Of  Ibis  we  ciiu  be  sure — ChriHtiftnlly  found  a  been  pliuited  iu  Germany  do  not  believe  or  band 
lodgment  duriu^  the  Urst  century  from  Spain  down  anytbinxdiaei-ent:  nor  do  those  iu  Spain, 
to  BEibrlou  i^i.UOO  miles),  and  from  Home  to  uor  those  in  Gaul,  nor  those  in  the  East,  nor 
Aleximdria,  It  bad  taken  Llie  wliole  Med  iter-  tho=e  in  Egypt,  nor  tbose  in  Libya,  nor  those 
runuau  a-<  its  fleldof  worlc.  InSO  a.u..  at  Jeru-  wLieh  bave  been  established  in  ihe  central 
salemlliem  were  nt  most  300  Clirislians  ;  100  regions  of  the  ivorld  (Home  or  Paleslinel." 
A.D.  Iliere  were  probably  300,000.  A  uiiip  of  Tertullian,  who  wrote  iu  tbe  second  sud  third 
Ibe  Christian  world  at  this  dale,  coataiuiug  ceuUiriuH,  speaks  of  the  Christians  as  a  "great 
only  certainties,  would  not  give  a  true  bnprea-  multilude,  a  majority  of  every  state."  "  We, 
siou  of  the  geographical  extent  of  Christiiinity,  lliougb  of  yesterday,  have  tilled  every  sphere 
From  the  uiivxanipled  spread  a  liltio  later  we  of  life — cities,  castles,  islands,  luwus,  Ihe  ex- 
must  allow  a  large  growth  iu  these  early  times  change,  tbe  very  camps,  the  plebeian  populace, 
before  the  great  persecutions.  The  map  should  the  seats  of  judges,  the  imperial  palace,  Ihe 
show  tho  routes  Paul  look  on  his  missionary  senate  and  the  forum.  They  (enemies)  lament 
Journeys  and  on  bU  way  to  Home.  The  cities  that  every  sex,  age,  and  condition,  and  persons 
of  ..Elia  Caplloliua  (Jerusalem  after  TO  a.d.),  of  every  rank  also,  are  converts  lo  Ibat  name." 
Samaria.  Joppu,  Ussarea,  Ptolemais  (Acre),  Among  other  nations  he  enumerates  Uie  Oietu- 
Tyre,  Sidou,  llamascus.  Salamis,  Anlioch.Tar-  linns  (.Moors),  "all  the  limits  of  Spain,"  "the 
BUS.  Derbc,  Lj'stra,  Icon  lum.  Am  lochia,  Hiera-  diverse  nations  of  tbe  Gauls,"  "  the  haunts  of 
polix,  (jolosste,  Philadelphia,  Sardis,  Thyatira,  the  Britons,  inaeessible  to  the  Romans,  but  con- 
Pergainum,  Bphesiis,  Smyrna,  Phi lippi,  Tbes-  unered  by  Christ,"  Ihe  SatmaLians,  IJacians, 
salonii'fl,  Beriea.Corintli.  Cetichr.eu,  and  Hume  Germans,  and  Scythians. 

shoiilil  be  plainly  marked.   The  following  cities         Beyond  these  rather  highly  colored  geuerali- 

and  coutitries  should  be  pntdown  as  probable:  zaiions  we  are  largely  depeudeul  upon  Church 

Babylon,    Edessa,  Arabia  Fetnea,  Alexandria,  councils  and   martyrologies   for  our  informa- 

Gyrene,    Ancyra    (in   Galatia),   Perga,   Troas,  tion  concerning  tbe  spread  of  Christianity  iu 

Athens,   Khodes,   Crete,  Mileta,  Puieoll,    Car-  this  obscure  period.     Eight  savage  Roman  per- 

tbage,  and  Southern  Spain.    It  is  possible  that  secutioas  of  the    Church  took    place  before 

Dalaiatlii,  Britain,  aud  the  Rhone  valley  should  Cbrlstianitv  won  for  Itself  Imperial  recognition, 

beineluded.     Clement  of  Rome  ((SOa.d. — 103  Tbose  insliluted  by  Marcus  Anrelius.Septimius 

A.D.),inhisfirat epistletolhe  ehurchatCorinth  Severus,  Decius,  and  Diocletian    were  most 

(§43),  says  that  there  was  "preaching  every-  notable.    The  Dtoclellan  persecution  was  In- 

where  in  country  and  town."  describably  savage,  Tbe  universality  of  several 

The  Apostolic  church  was  to  all  intents  and  of  these  persecutions  shows    how  widely  the 

purposes  a  Greek-speaking  cbui'ch.     It  was  faith  had  spread.  The  wisest  Roman  emperora 

largely  drawn  from  tbe  Jewish  elemeui,  al-  ordered  the  severest  persecutions,  because  they 

though  Gentiles  took  nii>re  and  more  a  promi-  fearetl  the  spread  of  Ibis  secret  religio- political 

nent  pait.     Christian  pre.iiidice  against  the  Jew  eultus,  as  Ihey  considered  it.     This  is  another 

as  a  Jew  had  not   yet  arisen.     The   hopeful,  indication   of   tbe  numerical    strength  of  tbe 

buoyant  loue  of  tbe  apostolic  letters  indicates  Christians.     It  is  estimated  by  tbe  most  careful 

a  glowing  success  In  the  work.     The  churches  students  that  by  the  opening  of  the  fourih  cen- 

do  not  seem  to  have  been  thoroughly  organized  tury   there  were   lO.OuO.OOO  Chrislians  in  the 

as  one  church,  and  so  we  note  no  inlerual  geo-  Roman  empire,  as  contrasted  with  the  500,000 

graphical  diviijions.  at  the  close  of  the  first  century.  We  can  hardly 

III.    The  Ante-Nlcene  Church.— T^m  arcimut  for  such  a  gidn  in  the  fimo  of  such  ob- 

Chiirch  of   tbe  second   and  third  centuries   is  stacles.     A  conservative  guess  as  lo  the  number 

under  even  a  denser   cloud   than  that  of  tbe  of  churches  at  tbe  close  of  this  period  places 

first.     We  no   longer  liuve  apostolic  writings,  thein  at  1,000  Oriental  and  800  Occidental.  We 

and  we  have  to  rely  for  data  on  tbe  whereabouts  have  very  nnsattsf actor}'  data  on  which  to  lean. 

of  Roman  persecutions  and  casual  references.  Impott«nt  Chiireh  councils  were  held  at  Car- 

The  era  of  representative  church  councils  was  tbnge  (254  a,D.),  Elvint  (Spain,  805  a.d.),  Aries 

just  beginning.    Justin  Martyr  (lOiJ  a.d.— 167),  (Gaul,  314  a.d.),  Ancyra  (Asia  Minor,  814  a.d), 

a  fairly  reliable  Christian  wnter  living  in  Pales-  and  Niceea  (Asia  Minor,   335  A.D.),     Contem- 

tine,  says  somewhat  rhetorically:    "There  is  porary   documents  give   us  tbe   names  of  the 

not  a  nation,  either  Greek  or  bnrbiirian.  or  of  bishops  or  presbyiein  who  were  present.     But 

any  other  name,  even  those  wlio  wander  iu  not  a  third  of  the  churches  could  have  been 

tribes  and  live  in  tents,  amongst  whom  prayers  represented.     Martyrologies  help  us  out  some- 

and  thanksgiving  are  not  offered  to  tbe  Father  what.     In  all  we  can  give   the  names  of  535 

and   Creator  of  the  universe  by  the   name   of  cities  where  there  were  churches  at  tbe  time 

tho  crncilied  Jesus."    The   still   more  reliable  Cbrislianity  was  coming  out  from  under  perse 

"Epistle  to  Diognetus"of  the  same  century  culion.        They   are    distributed     as   follows 

says  (Chapter  VI.):  "  To  sum  up  all  in  one  (see  Lectures  of  Professor  R.  D.  Hitchcock. 

word,  what  the  soul  is  in  the  body,  that  are  D.D.,      Union      Theological    Seminary):     In 

Christians  in  Ihe  world.      The  soid  is  dispersed  Europe  188  in  ail  (Britain  3,  German  lands  3, 

through  all  the  members    of  the   body,   and  Gaul     38.    Spain     41,   Italy    63,  Southeastern 

CbristlanB  are  scattered  through  all  Ihe  cities  of  Europe  37);    In   Asia  314    (Asia   Minor   136, 

the  world,"     Irenieus.  bishop  at   Lugdunum  Norlhern  Syria  36,  Palestine  34,  Arabia  IS);  in 

(LyoDs),  on  tbe  upper  Rhone  (130  a.d,— 203  Africa  133  (Egypt  aud  Lybia  28,  North  Africa 

A.D.),    says  (Adv.  Haer.   1.  10):    The  Church,  95).       The  map  indicating  this  condition  of 
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tilings  is  sprinltled  ail  over  with  cilies  couliiiii- 
iug  ClirisliaD  cburcbes.  Multiply  [licin  l)y 
tliiee  or  four,  aud  we  shall  soe  nliy  Ibf  iiilher 
secular  mind  of  Coastautitie  IIil-  Great  led  liini 
to  tbi'ow  in  bis  lot  vHh  Hit;  L'liri»tiaiiB.  Be- 
sides York,  Lincoln,  and  Loiiilon,  reiircijetitcd 
at  IbeCoiimil  of  Arlt's,  314  a.d.,  tbere  were 
doubtless  cburcbes  scattered  all  over  Ihe  laud 
as  far  north  aii  tlie  Kouitiii  wall.  All  along  tbo 
Rhine tuid  Danube  frHnlltrne  see  a  string  of 
Cbrislbtu  fortresses  Uuinini  soldiers  were  tbe 
missionaries  iu  this  (]iiii},'i'n)us  region.  Tbe 
Euxine  is  friuged  all  iitoiuid  with  cburcbes. 
Italy.  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  Ejiyjit,  Norib  Africa, 
Boulliern  Spain,  and  the  l-thime  vallej;  are 
thickly  dotted  with  cbui'clies.  Chrisliatiity  is 
still  sliictly  municipal,  us  we  might  have  pre- 
dicted. 

What  were  (be  ngcncies  of  this  vast  growth 
of  Ihe  iaith  ?  We  can  fasten  upon  few  names 
wbicb  we  can  call  strictly  missionary  in  their 
associations.  There  were  tbe  church  fatliers — 
Polvcarp.  Ignatius,  Barnabiis,  Theopbilus, 
Jiilfus  Africtinus.  and  Justin  Martyr,  of  Asia 
Uinor  and  Syria  ;  Pant»niis,  Clement  of 
Alexandria,  and  Urigen  of  Egypt  ;  Terlnlliaa, 
Cyprian,  and  Arnobius,  of  >ioi'tb  Africa ; 
IreDieusof  Giml,  Clement  of  Hume,  llippoiyliis 
and  Lanctantius  of  Italy  ;  these  are  the  more 
prominent  leaders.  Tbe  great  aim  was  to  con- 
vert the  centres  of  civili»iliuti.  It  was  an  era 
when  tliere  was  no  distinction  between  borne 
and  foreign  mission;'.  Tbe  vigor  of  Cbrislian 
thongbt  was  sbuwu  in  ati  imfurlunalu  but  in- 
evitable way,  by  the  outcropping  of  differences 
of  theological  opinions,  Heivliral  sects  sprang 
up  in  all  nirectioiii— tbe  Ebionites  in  i$i,-riB:  tbe 
Alogi  Guosiic,  .^lontanlsi.s,  iti  Asia  Mmor  ;  Ihe 
Mantcbieans  in  Pui'sia;  Ariansand  Sleletiausin 
Egypt:  the  Donatists  in  North  Africa;  tbe  No- 
vallans   and    l!Sal>ellians    in   Rome.     The  most 

Srominent  work  of  tbe  chnrcli  fathers  was  in 
efending  tbe  church  from  these  and  other 
errors,  and  their  distinctive  missionary  aclivil^v 
was  nol  so  manifest.  Hut  undcrneatb  all  tins 
coulnwersy  the  most  active  propaganda  In  favor 
of  tbe  new  religion  was  going  on.  Gregory 
Tbaunniliirgus  w'as  niade  bUbop  of  his  native 
city,  Nco  Ciesarca  in  Pontus.  At  tbe  start  there 
were  twenty -seven  Christians  in  the  city;  at  the 
close  of  bis  minlsdy  there  were  said  to  be  onl^v 
twenty-seven  pagans  left.  The  almost  Incredi- 
ble exiianse  of  Ctiristumity  was  brought  about 
largely  by  oliscure  men,  who  voluntarily  gave 
their  lives   to  Ibis   work.      The  laity  figured 

Kxitniiiently  if  nol  overwhelmingly  in'  tiiis 
Ijoi-,  women  as  well  as  men— merchants, 
miners,  sailors,  soldiers,  craftsmen.  Even' 
true  Christian  was  a  missionary,  nixl  tbousan<& 
sealetl  their  faith  with  their  iilood. 

Trauslallons  of  the  IJililc  into  the  vernacidars, 
always  foremosi  agencies  In  ndssionary  woik, 
appeared  in  different  parts  of  the  empire— the 
"Peshitio"  in  Syria,  the  "Itala"  in  North 
Afilcu  and  Italy,  am)  the  Coptic  in  EgJTt. 

During  this  period  Ihei'c  were  no  geographi- 
cal divisions  within  the  Christian  cliiirch. 
Bishops  had  control  over  particular  cilies,  but 
were  all  eiiuals.  At  Ihe  close  of  tbe  perioil  we 
see  tbe  lieginnlngs  of  the  metitipolllan  dignity 
that  was  to  grow  into  ttic  patriarchal  control 
and  the  clear  geogiaphlcnl  demarcation  of 
Chmlendom. 

IV.  The  Im/ierial  Church  (311-600 
A.D.). — With  Constantiue'sdeoreeof  amnesty  to 
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ChiiBtiaus  (311  .\.d  I  the  clmrcfi  eutei'cil  upon  a 
new  era.  Under  tniiierial  favor  Christianity  be- 
came a  slate  religUui,  and  Ihe  Roman  Enipire 
found  that  its  vital  force  whs  no  longer  pii^in- 
■d   i;cligion   of    tbe 


Tbe 


but  the         „  . 

i.    Tlie  centi'cs  of  civilisation  ^ 
of  foreign  missions  piiipi-i- 


iw  began 


at  the  head  of  both  chiut'h  and  state.  Wli:i't 
the  prefectures,  [liocescs,  epnrcbates.  and  sialcN 
were  to  tbe  secular  power,  the  iiairlarehales. 
dioceses,  mctroiiulilniiales,  and  bishoprics  were 
to  the  religious  tHiwer.  This  tenuiuology  was 
subject  to  cliange.  The  divisions  were  nioi'e 
and  more  detinllelv  drawn  as  time  went  iiu, 
until  tbe  patriarchates  of  Coiislauliiiople, 
Antioch,  Jemsiilcni,  and  AlcMinilria,  weiv 
tinnly  eslablislied  and  tbe  Bishop  of  linnic, 
allbongb  never  called  a  palriarcb,  was  eiinal 
in  dignity  and  iwwer  lo  nis  Eastern  brethren. 
Bishops  at  tbe  capital  cities  of  tbe  various 
provinces  were  called  in  Ibc  Eusi,  Jlelni|>idi- 
tans;  in  the  West.  Archbishop".  These  nii'lro- 
potiians  bad  control  of  tbe  bishops  within  the 

Wilhin  the  empire  piipuiism  was  slowlv 
going  10  pieces.  I  ndcr  -Tulian  llic  Apostate  it 
made  one  spasniotlic  ctTurt  lo  regain  its asctud- 
ancy,  and  then  giiidually  dlsappeMi'cd,  or  was 
abstirlicd  by  the  church  or  by  some  of  the 
heretiwd  sects.  Alt  lie  chise  of  this  period  there 
wci-e  proljaljly  thirty  or  forty  million  Chris- 
tians in  the  "teiritary  occupie'd  by  the  empire 
when  at  widest  e.\lcnsion.  BisidestlielienHcal 
sects  alreadj'  mentioned,  some  of  wiiicli  did 
most  of  their  Mork  In  this  period  (AriaiilMii, 
Dunatism,  and  Slanicbiclsni),  we  nolc  ilii; 
Xestorians  nt  work  in  the  far  East  early  in  Ibc 
fifTh  centurv,  the  Monuplivsllcs  in  ii^Vria  and 
Egypt  a  little  later,  anil  a  century  after  Ihe 
Alonolheliles ;  later  we  shall  have  iH-casion  lo 
speak  of  tbe  missionary  xeal  of  ihe  Ariaus  and 
the  Neslorians,  and  Ihe  dihasters  to  the  souih- 
eastcrn  jirovinccsof  Ibc  empire  through  the 
disafFectinu  oF  the  Sionophysites. 

Let   us  look  now  a1  the  fimlgn  field.     Lay 

S reaching  was  condemned  in  39H  a.ji..  Init  tins 
ccrec  could  nol  affect  Ihe  foreigii-uiissioii 
work.  Laymen  slill  dlil  the  major  pari.  Dur- 
ing this  period  Ihe  workers  incluileii  menrhanis. 
soldiers,  captives,  exiles,  hcnnils,  cnilnissies 
from  tbe  empen)rs.  and  rc|riilar  missionaries. 
When  we  consider  the  voliinliiry  niitiiii*  i.f  the 
work,  we  are  assured  of  tbe  vigorol  tlic  ynuiig 
church,  and  arc  amazed  at  the  fa]-iea<litiig 
results. 

In  fact  Ibis  propaganda  outside  tbe  enipire 
had  been  going  on  for  several   i.'enturies.     It 

syslctnatically.  Armenia.  Ihe  iMiltle-Held  be- 
tween Roman  and  Persian,  was  tbe  Hint  nation. 
as  such,  to  embrace  Cbristlanily,  Early  in  tbe 
fourth  century  ilicsc  mountaineers,  under  their 
kiii^'  Tlridates,  were  converted  by  Gregory  the 
Enligblcncr,  who  was  Iheir  lii-st  palriarcb  and 
ecclesiiisticiil  writer.  The  whole  country  seems 
lo  have  received  ihe  new  religion.  Schools 
anil  churches  were  built,  and  the  Bible  was 
translated.  An  alpbaliet  had  lo  be  invented 
for  this  la.ll  undertaking,  and  the  i^criplures 
became  the  fonn  lain -head  of  Anneiilnii  litera- 
ture. Owing  to  sDiiie  mi.sundei'StniKling  al  tbe 
lime  of  Ihc  council  of  Chalcedon  (451  a.d.),  the 
Armenian  cbiircb  became  estranged  from  the 
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imperial  church,  and  iu  491  ad.  ii  wl  up  a  lated  into  Eihiopic,  and  long  hefore  the  Moham- 

scparatu  coimnuiiiou.     Since  that   date   it   has  medan  invasions  I  he  whole  nation  had  become 

had  a  continuous  life.  Christian.     The  kin)^  or  Negus  was  in  cominu- 

We  have  seen  how  during  days  of  iwraecu-  uicaiion  witli  (he  court  at  Constantinople,  and 

tion  Christianity  liad  made  its  war  around  the  at  various  timeschampioncd  the  cause  of  Chris- 

liorder  of  tlie  Euxinc.    The  gospel  now  pushes  tlanit;  in  Arabia.    Nubia  and  the  upper  Nile 

into  the  interior  of  the  Cancnsus  range,  and  the  were  reached,   but  not    as   efieclively  as   the 

Albanian  and  Iberian  tribes  are  reached  and  mountainous  regions  of  Abyssinia  proper, 

won  over.    The  record  is  not  as  clear  as  we  We  ai-e  not  certain  when  missionary  work  on 

could   wish,   but   a  female   captive.   Nino   by  the  peninsula  of  Arabia  began.     Doubtless  the 

name,   is  said  to   have  been  the   agent    that  deserts  south   and   east  of   Syria  furnished   a 

opened  the  country.*    All   the   tribes   of  this  refuge  to  Christians  during  times  of  Roman  per. 

region  were  under  Roman  mther  than  Parthian  secutious,  and  the    much-frequeiKed  caravan- 

or  Persian  inilueuce.  routes  gave  easy  access  to  all  paits  of  the  pen- 

The  most  interesting  mission  of  this  period  insula.    Hermits  betook  themselves  to  the  rocky 

was  io  the  Golhs,  various  Iribea  of  wiiom  had  fastnesses  of  Pella  and  the  Sinaitic  peujnsula, 

been  moving  along  the  north  shore  of  the  Euxine  and  at  an  early  date  came  in  contact  with  Bed- 

and  up  the  Damibe.    During  their  inroads  tlicy  ouin  tribes.     During  the  fourth  century  we 

penetrated  In  the  third  ceuturyasfarasEphesus  hear  of  missionaries  among  the  Hirayarites  in 

and   Athena.     A  large   number    of    Christiau  the  extreme  southwest  of   Arabia.     Abctut  the 

captives  from  Cappadociii  were  dragged  north-  same  timeweare  told  of  a  travelling  bishop  who 

ward  across  the  Danube  to  the  Diician  rendez-  followed  the  wandering  tribes  of  the  Syrian  des- 

vous  of  these  rude  northmeu.  and  thus  the  first  ert.    A  number  of  tiibes  were  comptetely  won 

gospel  seeds  were  planted.    Progress  must  have  over  to  Christianity— the  Ghassunites,  the  In. 

been  miule,  for  the  Gothic  bishop  Theophlliis  habitants  of  Najran,  part  of  the  tribes  of  Tay 

was  present  at  the  coimcil  of  Nlciea,  325  a.d.  and  Kudaa,  the  Rabia,  Taghlab,  Balira,  and 

The  aposlle  of  the  Golhs,  however,  came  a  little  Tunnkh  tribes,  as  well  as  the  Arabs  of  Hira 

later  in  the  person  of  Ullila,  a  son  of  Cappado-  (Nestorian  influence).     We  hear  of  a  terrible 

cian  captives.    Beginning  early  in  the  fourth  persecution  of  the  Christians  of  Najran  by  the 

century  (818  a.d.),  his  work  was  spread  over  the  Jewish  usurper  Dliu  No  was  (see  article  Jloham- 

centnry.     He  and  his  converts  weal  through  medanisra).     By  000  a.d.  we  ^all  llnd  the  map 

fiery  persecutions  (350  a.d.  and   370  a.d),  but  of  Atnbia  thicRlr  sprinkled  over  with  indica. 

the  work  of  couversion  seems  to  have  gone  on  tions  of  Christianity. 

with  increasing  momentum.  Both  the  Last  and  Turning  to  the  extreme  northwest  limit  of 
West  Goths  were  reached  effectually,  and  the  known  world,  we  find  the  Christian  failh  in 
through  all  their  wanderings  disseminated  a  thispei-iodlaTlngholdof  an  island  that  long  be- 
more  or  less  helpful  Christian  faith.  fore  it  learned  of  Christianity  was  called  'The 

From  the  firet  Christianity  had  been  pushing  Sacred  Island,"  Hiberaia,  or  Scotia  Slaior,  or 
rapidly  eastward,  Mesopolamia  must  have  Ireland,  was  well  known  to  the  early  nav[gBti>n» 
lind  a  large  Ohriatlau  population.  Bishops  and  the  Romans.  Prudence  restrained  the  lat- 
canie  to  Kicosn  from  as  far  east  as  Arbela  and  ter  power  from  attempting  its  conquest,  although 
Nlsibis.  Persia  had  been  reached  at  an  early  thev  were  frequently  templed  to  do  so  at  lue 
period.  During  the  reign  of  Sapor  II.  (390  a,d.  solicitAtion  of  petty  chieftains.  We  are  told  of 
— 379  A, D.)  we  learn  of  terrible  persecutions  the  anger  of  the  Di'uids  against  Cormac,  a  prom- 
■whlch  indicate  «  large  Christian  population.  Inent  monarch  In  the  island  about  the  middle 
When  the  Nestorians  were  driven  from  the  of  the  third  eentuiy,  who  turned  from  them  "to 
Iloman  dominions,  they  commenced  tlieiv  mis-  the  adoration  of  God."  Formanyyears  Chris- 
sionary  inarch  eastward,  making  aflrst  lodgment  (ianliy  seems  to  have  quietly  spread  from  tndi- 
iu  Persia  in  the  fifth  eentitrv,nt  a  time  when  vidual  to  individual,  CcelestluE,  an  Irish  Chris- 
Christianity  was  tolerated.  Tlie  Persian  church  tian.wasa  follower  of  Pelagiua,  the  champion  of 
seems  to  have  adopted  the  Nestorian  phase  of  Pelaijianlsm,  early  in  the  fifth  century.  It  was 
the  failh.  The  story  of  Nestorian  missions  does  not,  however,  until  this  century  that  Christianity 
not  lielong  attugetlier  to  this  period,  but  the  had  any  subslanlial  fallowing  in  Ireland.  The 
greatest  ccinipiests  of  territory  were  made  dur-  career  of  Patrick,  a  native  of  Brillany  in  Gaul, 
ing  the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries.  They  sent  as  a  missionaiy  to  Ireland  began  early  in  the 
missionaries  simlliwestward  Into  Arabia,  to  the  fifth  eenlury  and  lasted  probahlv  until  very  near 
southeast  into  India  and  Ceylon,  and  eastward  itsclose,  ThTOUghhisexertionstliefaithseemsto 
to  China.  A  Nestorian  monument  of  the  date  have  spread  in  every  direction  and  Io  lm\-e  taken 
781  A.D.  has  been  discovered  in  the  latter  possession  of  the  Island,  although  paganism 
country:  but  we  are  wholly  at  a  loss  to  know  still  lurked  about.  The  inroad  of  the  pkgau 
the  extent  of  the  spread  of  Christianity  In  these  Picis  from  the  north  of  Great  Britain  and  the 
vast  regions.  The  St.  Thomas  Christians  In  heathen  Angles,  Saxons,  and  Danes  from  the 
India  and  the  Christiana  of  the  Syriimcult  at  east,  during  this  century,  drove  the  British 
Oniomiah  In  northwestern  Persia  are  all  that  Christians  into  the  western  mountains,  and 
have  remained  faithful  up  to  modern  times.  thousnudaof  ihem  must  have  flocked  across  the 

Turning  to  Africa,  we  flnd  a  mosi  inicrcsting  clinnnel  to  Irelimd,  Thus  reinforced,  Patrick 
extmnsion  of  Christianity  in  Abyssinia  (q.v.)  made  the  mostsubstantlaladvance.sotluitathis 
during  this  jierlod.  Under  Ihe  Syrian  mission-  dealh  (403  a.d.?)  the  whole  island  was  Cliris- 
ary  Knimentius  this  great  upland  of  Africa  tian.  It  seems  that  about  481  a.d,  a  monk,  by 
seems  to  have  reeeivea  Ihe  gospel.  Axum,  the  name  Palladlus,  was  ordained  and  sent  by  Pr  -- 
capital,  was  first  reached.  The  Bible  was  trans-  Celestlneto  those  far-away  Iriali  Christians  tt  _. 
their  bishop.    They  seem  fo  have  cared  very 
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'  '     than  from  Rome.  Palladlus.  discouraged,  retired 
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to  I>n(;iin.  Traiiilioa  has  iiiixcd  llie  Ciirfors  of 
Patrii'k  iii-.l  PulUdius  so  iliori.Liiriily  lliiit  ilie 
fiH'fsi.f  t;:o  ™.-e  uiH imidi  olwumi.  H  is  miilo 
ccrtiim  tliiit  for  siuiio  i-i'Uttirii's  1lv1,iu<1  di.i  uot 
receive  cmiiiimniU  fi-om  ItiiiiiL*.  Tlie  »liiiciiwnt 
thnt  Piilricb  finiiiikil  iiUo  cliiii'clK.-s  iu  tliL'  isliitid 
must  lie  rccvivtil  iis  It'iK'uiliny-  IJmMn'rlnHKls 
nod  siilPiliiNxh  iif  ccliiiiik's  ^t-cm  to  Imvo  lurii 
mcxi-tpnrciLiIicl:iliiUicri)l-utliulillUM>f  I-^ilnik, 
tiiul  t!iev  ;;rew  pli'iililiil  iltiriuij  his  ItfL-liiiif. 
Btidtl  i;<trUn.Ii.i-tMloiin>*licil  (n.iu  4J3  lu  rr>r, 
A-n.  and  Cuumlwl  tlie  fiimoii:*  uuuiii'rj-  ,.f  Kil- 
dai'e.  Ui'ijigiiiis nt  Amiit^li.  riiiiituu ut  I'luiiiii'it, 
Moclidj  ut  Ni'driini,  liriudnu  iit  L'li'iifurt, 
KiiTun  :Lt  L'lDUiiiiicnois,  Ciiniv'liitl  ut  Iiiiuifor 
ivcre  uniiiiiucut  li'iiilcrs.  A  piiiiil  xf  tlic  hist 
uauiLi^  CuliiitiUiiui!',  in  ibe  uc\t  pt'i'iiMl.  was  a 
uun't  [iriiiiiiiicut  uiisAtuiiiiiy  on  thv  coullncut. 

Tlie  iiiii^t  illii>:trioiis  of  tlie  Irish  cliiinliiiicu 
of  Ibe  »i.\ili  cfutiin-  wiis  Inliniiiiu  lor  ('(iliiiiili- 
kille),  who  H-as  burn  a.d.  TiJl  mid  iliiKl  .il>r  ;it 
looa.  After  a  rather  iiiiix'tiious  cmver  im  liis 
native  iiiluntl,  in  OdS  with  tnelve  i'<>iii|>iiiiioii^  he 
retiml  I"  IhU  lonely  MiiiidotF  the  :S(i>ltisb  roust 
antl estitblislicd n  itioiiiisicvy  uliii-lilKfuiiic;!  lieu- 
con-bght  of  tbeftiiib  iu  liorthwotevn  Kiirop«. 
Fi-om  tills  Ulund  n-treiil  C'oliiiiiliii  iH'ir.iii  mis' 
sioniirv  work  uuiimi;  tlie  Ticls  of  the  tiiiiiuNiiid. 
Si.  >irniaii  wemstuhiivebeen  iit  work  iiiiiiui^ 
the  smiilu-m  I'ktK  a  little  furllcr  ihiiii  ibis. 
Columba  nmt  bis  zenlous  follon-cr^  ciiteivd  iiiiu 
the  labors  of  others,  and  lieforc  bis  ilculb  the 
whole  uorthern  |mrt  of  the  isluud  lii-etiis  iu  hiive 
become  Christ ino. 

As  we  hiive  seen,  Britain  |iropcrwns  lost  lo 
Cbristiiiuity  and  tbc  hi'iiihen  baxonsntid  kind- 
red tril>esext('rmitui1('[lth('  faith  ('.\<i'|il  in  Corn- 
wall. Walex.  ami  Cumbria.  The  Isle  of  Man 
Kcenis  to  have  lieen  Christ iiiiiiM'd  iliiriiiir  ibis 
perkKl.  Clovis  the  Frank  l>e<'atin'  aCliiistiau 
after  the  iioninn  tytw  ana  le<l  hh  follouers  to 
accept  the  goBpel.  ' 

The  Ueriiian  boi'der  was  in  (-onstanl  liirnioil 
owing  to  ibc  reuseh'sN  iiivasiotis  from  the  north 
and  cnst.  Tlie  Uothlc  hoiik's  that  swepl  over 
the  country  bad  rert'ived  a  crude  sort  of  Ciiris- 
tiaiiilj,  aiitl  ko  had  the  Vandals;  but  Atlila  the 
Hun  was  a  heathen.  JIany  of  the  Chiistiaii 
institutions  founiled  in  Ihc  fotirlh  ceDiiirj-  were 
swept  away.     However  we  hear  of  Valetitinus 

frcnchliifC  the  gospel  In  the  Tyml  In  441  a.d. 
'aiiliuus  was  mai-tyrcKl  at  Ibilislion  4T0  a.d. 
Severiis,  bishop  of  Treves,  was  making  effoi'ls 
to  sptwul  the  tnith  in  Germany  4;I5  a.i>, 
Seveiiiius  was  prcachiii";  in  Norlcum  and  I'an- 
noniain4li3.  The  Hiirgundians,  IheFiimkR.  and 
the  Loiiibanls  were  reached  effectively,  as  well 
as  the  Alans  anil  the  Suevi.  The  Slavonians 
and  Avars  In  Illyria  and  ^Imsia  received 
ChriHiisniiy  alniut  550  a.u. 

It  will  be  seen  that  few.  If  any,  Teutonic  or 
Slavonic  trilaw  wen-  (wnveiiwi  during  Ihiscra 
before  they  entered  the  coiiflnes  of  CliriHtcndom. 
The  map  at  Die  close  of  this  period  sliows,liow- 
ever,  all  aliuiit  the  honk-rs  of  Cliiistendoiii  a 
lacework  of  Christian  miwions.  The  only  slrik- 
iiigloss  wasHoutheni  Britain,  which  was  soon 
to  lie  won  back. 

V.  TA«  Feudal  Vhvrrh  (fiiio  a.d.- 
11(8.1  A.i>.).— There  are  great  clianKes  in  the 
geography  of  CliHstendoin  during  the  feudiil 
period.  Tlic  gains  and  los«es  balunte  each 
other.  The  greatest  organized  enemy  of  Chris- 
liaaiiy,  Islam,  li(-giiii  its  decimating  work  early 
iu  the  M^venib  eeotiiry.     Arabia,  Syria,  Peitfio, 
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■  t  J[o>lcMi  rule.  In  i:-v|it 
pjihysiie  tliiistiaiis  for  "the 
most  imri  uiriieii  tniiloi's.  cuiinjr  less  ior 
orthodoNV  fiiim  Constant  I  uo|>le  than  fanckil 
ptfiteclioii  fiom  Medina.  KesIonaMism  was 
tut  in  twoliv  the  conniiesl  of  Persia  and  alrcaih- 
U-gan  to  decline.  (I^ce  Mobanmaibini.sm.)  ll's 
work  went  on  iu  ilic  far  cast,  Tininlbv, 
Patriarch  of  Syria  iTTC-C-JII).  seal  missiou.ii ics 
10  China  and  India.  In  AiT,  we  Ixtir  of 
Cbristiansbeioirproscribi'd  in  China,  allhou^-h 
they  had  been  tolerated  all  tbroiigb  llie  ttlli 
leiiUiry.  The  Taunts  range  and  the  liigbhiiiils 
of.Vrnieuia  ivmaiued  the  frontier  fortresses  of 
the   liastem    chiircli   for  many  centuries,  but 

fiillv  iHuelialnl   br  a  new    sciiurgc   from   the 
K^-i -the  Turk.      ' 

All  Ibroiigh  Europe  missiouary  work  made 
subslanlial  geogia]iliicaI  gains.  I'aguu  Kliglulld 
Mas  iveiaimed  and  tborougiily  ('brisiiiuiiziil. 
The  marriage  uf  .lltliellierdt  of  Kent  and 
Bertha  Chiislian.  daiigbler  of  the  Pniuk  king 
triiariberi.  of  Paris,  c>tx-n<-d  the  way.  A  Chiis- 
lian bishop  followed  her  in  Canierbiiry  and  the 
ruined  cburcb  of  Si.  Mailiii  was  repairul  and 
piitat  hisdisiK)sal.  Tbestoryof  how  Gregory 
the  Great,  iben  deacon  and  later  bishop  at  Konie, 
noted  captive  Angles  f]<nn  Deira  In  the  slave- 
niarkct  ui  Home  and  wiid  wliiniRically,  "Kot 
Angles  but  angels,"  and  wished  to  wive  Ihelr 
iieo])le  "deira"  (fnmi  the  wrath  of  Giidl.  is  very 
familiar.  As  soon  as  op|K>rtunily  eaiiie,  Gregory 
sem  AuguKline  (Si.  Austen)  with  a  band  of 
monks  to  the  court  of  the  Christian  lleriba. 
They  landed  iu  59T  on  the  island  of  'Hianct  at 
the  mouth  of  the  I'haiiies,  ontbe  very  s)»it  where 
llen){esi  the  sea-nivcr  had  landed  a  century  or 
so  before.  Kent  was  won  over  wilhin  a  year. 
Essex  and  Eiist  Anglia  followed.  Northnnibria 
was  reai'beil  through  PaiilinuR.  The  healhen 
made  a  fierce  struggle,  bnl  iK'twecn  tlie  Irish 
chiiiTb  on  the  north  and  west  anil  Augustine  and 
his /ealoiis  followerH  on  the  south,  the  viHory 
of  (  lirisllHiiily  was  the  incvilabk'.  Oswald,  king 
of  Norllinnibria  had  Ileil  for  i-cfiige  in  his  yonlh 
to  the  moiiHslery  al  lonn  and  now  in  liiit  regal 
capacity  applied  there  fur  missiuDancs.  Alduu 
was  sent  who  founded  eh itrches  and  monasteries. 
The  Mercians,  having  lost  their  indomilable  pa- 
gan king  Piaida  f(J.55  A.D.)  "rejoiced  loserveihe 
true  king,  Christ.''  MonasterleH  were  estidilished 
the  island — at  Lhidisfarne,  Melrose  (St. 


Tarsus,  was  dis])atched  as  ai-chlrishop  lo  Giig-' 
land  (669  a.d. -690)  niid  systemati/ed  the  whole 
English  church.  Then  followed  Bieda  and 
Alfred  the  Great,  IhinUh  hcHlbcnisni  of  Ibe 
9tb  centurj-  was  wanled  off,  and  England  with 
Ireland,  Scotland,  and  Wales,  was  thoroughly 
Christian  at  the  close  of  the  feudal  perio*!. 

In  llie  meanwhile  the  fervid  missionary  /xiil 
of  the  Irish  church  wasat  work  onalarger  arena. 
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It)  IliL'  Till  (-tiitiny  Ireliiml  was  culled  "  tlie  a  portion  of  lliein  moved  aouthTvest,  crossed  the 
Isle  iif  !jiiiiiis,"  liirircly  liefiiiiisc  of  its  uumenms  Daniilie,  mid  «prL-iid  ovur  the  coimlvy  hetweeii 
miiiitisiU:  f*liil)lishiiie['i1*i.  Huvioje  won  over  (he  tUiit  liver  iimltlit;  Jialkun  MouuUiiiis.  TlieSla- 
Pic.ls  and  ;?coU  tu  tlit  fiulli,  thouNtuids  of  Irish  vonic  tribe!! <K'i:npj-hig  this  rcgiou  submitted  to 
iLiiitikK  ioi)ktil  liin^'iugly  towards  the  licatben  tliu  Dew-eonieiit,  but  iu turn  guvetliGirluiiguage 
Willi-!  iif  Ihu  Couliucnl.  '  Wo i:;iiiuot  fulloiv them  totlidf  barbaric  coiKiuurors.  The  Bidguriaus 
idl  iLH  lliey  wi-iit  foilh  In  llii:  <1iiii^m';>us  work,  received  Citristinnity  duriiijr  tlie  tllh  century. 
C'nhiiiiliniiiis.  a  disciple  uf  Comgljall,  Abbot  of  Cyril  the  tlieologinii  and  JIwiiodiuH  the  piiinter. 
Ii;uii,n>r.  Iiorn  iiboiit  54:1  .\..d.,  waM  [lis  luosl  dls-  botUuativeuofSalouicH,  were  tlie  aposllesof  this 
1in;:tii-ihed  of  thi'se.  tjtarliug  hi  59>i  with  n  niL-c.  KiugBorogJHWiitiimiiressedbyapaiutiiig 
iiiiiiiliL-v  of  <:<un|ianious,  he  went  from  pliiee  to  representing  tlie  Judgment  Day,  aud  the  coii- 
\ihrf.  iiiid  (iii.'iUy  setihtl  iimonu;  the  VoNges  version  of  mo  wbok  uation  followed.  After  a 
.\[i]ii[ii:ihw,  cm  ihu  German  frouln.'!'.  Lute r  we  sharp  couteBt  between  tlm  ecclcsiaflical  powers 
lii'iii  !•<  Iiini  ill  r^nitzLTliind  iind  LomlHirdy.  St.  at  Itome  and  Constantinople,  the  Bulgamns re- 
Gnllus,  lii<  lisciple,  workwl  in  8wit2erlinid,!Uid  cciveilaii  areh bishop  from  Ihe  Qreek  churcli, 
pivi'  tiiiiiie  ID  an  iiliiHtriiiua  monnslery  ami  to  n  and  liavo  ever  Murc  been  lo3'nl  to  that  body. 
('union  Aiiiilher  Irishman,  Kilian  (niiirlyred  Cyril  aud  Methodius  constructed  the  Sia- 
lic.) \  11).  wai  "the  aiwstiu  of  Fritneotiia  "  vauicalpliubet,andtrHnainted  the  Bible  into  that 
l-'i(i-L\v,  I.iviii,  Fridolin,  nml  many  other  Irish  hinmage,  thus  layhig  the  foundation  for  81a- 
iiii-!-i<iii:iii<'-  s<'t  llie  rather  sliigidsh  chiii-clieH  of  vomc  hleratiii'e.  The  Servians  and  Croats  were 
iIk'  Coiiiiiu'iii  examples  of  simjiJidty,  piety,  and  reached  by  these  same  mlBslonaries. 
tiii-siiiiLiii-  wal  [luit  clectrifieti  the  wliole  of  The  Czeelia  of  Bohemia  and  Moravia,  also  a 
wi'siirii  ClirisieLidom.  From  Giiiil  went  forth  Slavonie  race,  luarnetl  of  Christianity  a  little 
AiiMiiiiisid  llM1or684)  and  Eligius  (d.  638).  late  in  this  same  century  (ttth).  Methodius 
^'iviiii  i'^iiu'liiud  ciiine  Willehrord  iCleinenl),  spent  tlie  last  years  of  his  life  in  this  work, 
iiiiii  ltiiijifrii-<'  iWiafrid),  "  the  apostle  of  Ger-  The  Czechs  had  already  been  reached  by  Ger- 
many." TlicPri^ianswereslowly  wouovurfrom  mau  missionaries,  but  not  nntit  the  baptism  of 
UN  liiiusiLally  savage  paganism.  'I'he  last  and  Barziway,  the  Duke  of  Bohemia,  and  his  wife, 
ovi-rwlirltningargnmeuteitme  from  the  sword  of  and  the  arrival  of  Methodius,  was  much  progress 
K'piii  D'llensul.  Willebrord  matlc  a  futile  ma<ie.  Even  then  there  were  several  rcaciioQS. 
aiU'iii|il  til  reiieli  the  Danes.  A  century  later  Under  Boleslas  II.  the  German  influcuce 
Ansifar  (UdO-WB  A.n.)  became  the  apostle  of  predominate*!,  aud  a  bishopric  was  established. 
IK'niiiiirk.  About  this  time  the  sword  ot  Charles  at  Prague  (hTS).  A  century  hiter  all  traces  of 
the (irr(nit(Cliiirlemagiic)  compelled  tliestubbom  paganism  had  vanished,  and  in  1093  the  sacred 
r^a^ons  to  casi  away  their  idols  and  accept  the  forests  were  cut,  and  ijie  last  heathen  priests 
(!ro-s.    Swcik-ii  was  reiwdied  by  Ansgar,  and  iu  banished. 

1*14  (iniiilicii  was  cousecrated  bisliop  of  tliat        The  most  imiwrtant  conquest  of  Chrislianily 

coiiiiliy.     The  real  iiiflnence  tliiit  hruii|;ht  Den-  during  this  jieriod  was  tlie  conversion  of  the 

mark. Swcilcii and  Norway  to Cliristiauity,  came  liussiuus  at  Kiev.     The  traditions  liukiiig  the 

somi'ttliiii  later  from  England.    Siegfred,  Tryg-  Apastie   Andrew   to  this  couniry  must  be  set 

vasoii.  anil  St.  Glnf  were  the  leaders.    In  912  aside  entirely.      During    955    Princess    Olga 

liollcj  llie  N'ormnu  oblaiuetl  Neuslria,  and  was  visited  Constantinople,  and  was  so  impressed 

Imji  ii^cd  iiv  Itiiliert  Duke  of  Normandy.  with  the  Christian  ceremonial  that  she  wasbap- 

Wliile     Die     Belgians,     Normans.     English,  tized,  and  she  adopted  the  Christian  faith.     Re- 

Fri'ian*,   l>iiiie!i,  Swedes.  Norwegiaus,  Baxous,  turning  to  her  uorthera  home,  her  attempts  to 

and   oiher   Tiailouic   tribes   iu  Germany   were  spread  the  faith  were  for  a  long  while  ineCec- 

iK'iiig  won  over  largely  if  not  exclusively  by  Uie  tive.    When  her  grandson  Vladlmircametoihe 

Irish,   Euglish.   and   Gaelic    missionaries,   the  throne  missionaries  from  Moslems,  Jews,  lioiiion 

Itiiiiiiin  chinch  was  flslitiug  for  life  itself  with  and  Greek   Christians,  urged  upon  liim   Iheir 

repe.itfd   marauders  from   the  north  and  the  respective  religions.     After  some  supertlcial  in- 

Siiraceiis  from  tlie  east  an<l  south.     North  Af-  vestigation  the  decision  was  1n  favor  of  Greek 

rk-ji  and  S|Htin  were  entirely  lost  to  the  Muslims.  Christianity,    which     brought    with      It     the 

Sicily,  Baitlinla,   and  Corsica  soon  fell  before  band  of  the  sister  of  the  Byzimtine  emperor  in 

Ihu  cresdjiit.     Later,  iia  the  Hood-tide  of  Islam  marriage.     In  988  Vladimir,  his  court,  and  all 

began  to  subside,  the   missionary  oRorts  from  his  subjects  were  baptized  at  one  time   in  the 

Itonie  bei^ime  more  noticeable.     The  lieatlien  river  Dnieper  al  Kiev.     Thiswasthebeginniug. 

Jhiityars  (Hungarians)  crossed   the  Carpathbn  The  story  of  tliespreadof  Christianity  through- 

"        ■  •-      •-J^  (In.  ((Ill  century,  and  settled o    "'  —  ..--..... ._  .._  ^  ,. ..  t.      ,. 


it  European  tracts  owned  by  Ru^la 


Tli^i-wand  Diiuuhc.    In  972  their  leader.  Geyza,  today   Is  obscure.     The  consequences  of  the 

married  a  Ciirlstian  princess,  Saroltn,  diiughter  conversion  of  Vladimir,  however,  are  iromeas- 

of  tlie  Transylvanlau  prince  Glula.wlio  hadbeen  urable. 

converted  dnringastayatConstantiiiople.  The  Another  Slav  race,  the  Poles,  were  reached 
(icrnian  missionaries  pushed  down  into  the  early  in  the  lOlh  century  by  Greek  mission- 
country  moix;  and  more.  Iu  904  Adeihert  of  arles  coming  fram  Moi'avia.  In  966  their 
I'liigiiu  baptized  Goyza's  son  Voik,  and  gave  ruler,  who  bad  married  a  Bohemian  princess, 
liiiii  the  name  of  Stephen,  who  was  afterwanis  was  baptlze«l.  and  a  hirge  number  of  his  court 
t'anioiis  as  St.  Stephen.  Ihe  patron-saint  of  and  x>eop]e  followed  him.  The  work  of  Chris- 
lliingiirv.  Under  liia  lend  Hungary  became  tiamzingP<)laad  was  greatly  Interfered  wltb  by 
I  Iioroii^ciily  Christ iaiilKcd.  and  lias  ever  been  a  a  strug^e  between  (Jreek  and  Latin  mission- 
tlriii  ailiiureiit  of  the  Koman  church.  Turning  aries.  The  lllnrgy,  rites,  discipline,  orgauiza- 
lo  ihe  Greek  church,  we  find  a  more  promising  tioii,  and  servit-e  were  all  in  the  Polish  tongue. 
Held  for  missionary  zeid.    The  Bulgarians  are  aceoiding  to  the  Greek  method  of  r'— ' 


...  it  heard  of  as  a  race  of  Finnish  or  Tartar     work.     But  the  German  and  Latin 

IiIikhI,  living  on  (lie  Volga.     In  the  7th  century      gradually  supplanted  the  Greek,  and  by  the  Ilth 
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century  the  whole  nation  was  thoroughly  organ- 
ized after  the  Latin  uolious,  nnd  the  Poles  took 
their  ecclesiaslienl  law  from  Itonie. 

The  niifsiciiiury  work  that  must  have  aRtuu- 
Ished  Christeiidoui  most  diirinj;  this  iJcriod  was 
thai  done  far  u<.Ti>»s  ihe  Northern  Atlantic,  in 
Iceland  and  Greenland,  loelaud  was  visited  in 
the  latter  jmrl  of  the  8lh  reiitiiry  bv  Irish 
monks,  and  was  settled  a  eeutnrv  later  iiy  Nor- 
wegian iiagan  eiiiigrauts.  I'liroug-h  their 
niother-coiniiry  tliey  became  aequainted  with 
the^pel,  aiidhy  the  year  IDOOChristijinity  was 
officially  reeognizedas  the  relijriouof  the  settle, 
meut.  "Greenluud  was  discovered  jjt  Ihe  9th 
century,  and  lu'o  suudl  Christian  settlements 
Tvere  establislieil. 

The  most  far-reaching  results  came  to  Cliris- 
teudoin  throiigli  the  checking  of  the  Siraceiis 
at  Cuustauliuople  lir  Leo  III.,  the  Isaiirian.  and 
at  Tours  by  thiirfes  3Iai1el  (752).  Cnte  and 
Cyprus  were  soon  won  bsek  by  the  Byzantine 
Kinpire.  The  .Moslems  were  out  of  (ihice  in 
France,  and  soon  were  driven  out  of  Narboniie, 
Aries,  and  Xlnies.  Cliarlcs  ilie  Uri-at  imslicd 
Iheui  back  in  Spain  to  tlie  Ebro.  By  liKili  the 
kingdom  of  Leon  wH.q  well  establlslie<l  iu  the 
northwest  center  of  Spain;  and  Xavarre,  Arn- 
gon,  and  C'aslile  were  begiiinitig  to  rather 
heailway.  Iu  1017  San.linia  was  rcclnlincd  fium 
the  Saracen,  and  In  IIKX)  Corsica. 

Such  was  the  geographical  status  of  llie  feu- 
dal church.  Allhoiigli  it  was  a  dark  age,  ami 
AEohamniedanIsm  almost  pressed  otit  the  life  of 
the  church,  we  must  consider  it  on  Ihe  whole 
an  age  of  astonishing  progress.  Tlie  dai'k  age 
was  above  al!  a  ndssiiinary  age.  It  prc]>an-<l 
the  soil  for  the  more  substantial  harvesi.t  thai 
were  to  be  reaped  in  a  later  and  happier  era. 
Its  gains  were  mainly  suiierlicial,  ami  when  we 
scan  well  its  losses  we  shall  count  Itiosc  su[)er. 
ficial  also.  Vital  Christiauily  was  not  swept 
away  bv  Islam. 

VI.  the  Crusading  Church  (109.1  a  d.— 
l-WO).— The  geogmphical  spi-eail  of  Christian- 
ity dtiring  tliis  iieriod  was  ahiiost  altogether 
m'ilitary  iu  cliaracier.  The  ap]>eal  everywhere 
s  to*  the  sword.     It  was  a  desiwtate  light  for 


Russia,  and  along  lite  Baltl 
which  Christendom  was  organizing,  utiifyiug 
itself.  Centndizallon  was  the  watchword  of 
the  hour  in  church  and  state.  Tiie  gitat  na- 
tionalities of  Eur')pe  were  carved  out,  and 
modem  political  life  began.  Intelligence  was 
awakening,  universities  were  springing  up 
everywhere.  This  was  the  period  c)f  Ihe  great 
monastic  order*.  Since  529  the  Benedictine 
Order  had  bwn  spreading  all  over  Eiirc|M^.  but 
with  the  eleventh  Keniiiry  a  new  iminilse 
seemed  to  come  to  the  church,  and  we  see  a 
quick  succession  of  organizations  liased  on  the 
monastic  principle.  The  most  important  orders 
■were  the  Augiisiinian  (not  Ihoroughly  organ- 
ized until  this  jierioil),  the  Carthusian  tl084), 
the  Cistercian  (10981,  the  Carmelite,  Alcantara 
(1156),  Cftlatrarn  ('.ISBj,  Santiago  (1175).  the 
DominicanH  (121*1).  and  the  Franciscans  (1210- 
83).  Then  came  the  military  orders:  Knighta 
of  St.  .John,  Kn)gbts-Tcmplars(IllB),  Teutonic 
Knights  or  Kniglits  of  St.  Mary,  and  the  Sword- 
brotliers  or  tile  Order  of  Christ 

The  Criisaiies  proper  did  linle  or  nothing  for 
the  gcijgraphh^al  spread  of  Christendom.  They 
may.  however.  Lave  put  a  check  upon  the  Sel- 
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juk  Turk,  wliich  gave  Europe  a  respite  before 
the  more  serious  onset  of  the  Oltoman  Turk. 
The  Seljukian  Turk.i  ti>ok  |>ossessioii  of  liagdad 
as  early  as  lU.'SB,  and  made  their  way  thrciugh 
Syria  to  the  !Medilerninean.  They  conijiieiTtl 
Armenia,  and  scrkiusly  threatened  the  liyxan- 
tine  Etnpire  by  establishing  iu  Cenliiil"  A^ia 
31inor  the  formidable  kingilom  of  Iconiuni  or 
Itoum.  Urgent  appeals  fivm  Const  anlinojile, 
aud  pltiidile  tales  of  persecution  of  pilgrims  ut 
Jcrusalen!,  aroused  Ihe  restless  chivalry  of  west- 
ern Christendom.  The  tirst  crusade  was  pro- 
claimed byl*oi>e  I'riwn  II.  at  Clermont  lOS.^ 
X.O..  and  in  1^1  Acre,  the  last  ChrMinu  sliimg- 
hold  In  Syria,  fell,  bringing  the  Cmsides  to  an 
end.  The  Crnsadc-s  broke  ihc  aeuressivene-s  of 
the  Seliuks,  but  the  capliire  ofi'oiislaulinople 
by  the  t'ntsaders  weakened  the  Hvzuuliiic  Em- 
pire so  thill  ii  WHS  powerless  amiiifl  the  Otto- 
man Turks  that  soim  followed,  who  wi-rc-  to 
totally  clnuigL'  the  geoirniphvof  Asiii  Jlinor  and 
Soulheaslcru  KnroiH'^  These  orthodox  Mos- 
lems aiipca  ix.il  on  tile  sci'tieof  action  dining  the 
middle  of  the  thirli-cnth  ci'iitiiry.  By  1  JHli  ilicv 
were  tlnuly  esialilished  on  the  bonders  of  lli'r 
nlivadv  letsemngBy/anlineKmjiire.  with  IlniJ-ii 
us  their  capital.  With  the  Ciceplion  of  Tii'bi- 
zoild.  Cllicia,  the  strip  of  land  ahiiig  the  llos- 
phoriis,  and  a  few  fraginenls,  tin-  enipenirs  at 
Consluntinople  liad  lost  all  Ibeir  .Vslailc  |io-sts- 
sions  by  l:UO.  The  well-di'^'ii>liiicd  Oiiomau 
armrenlered  Eiiro|M-  l^.'i4.  »w\  lir-lil  Adrianopli' 
wiiliin  seven  yiw-.  Tlieii  fallowed  !i  rii|)iil 
advance  t<i  the  Danube  and  down  idoi];:  iIk/ 
I lellcnir  peninsula.  .-^'rviaandWallachJa  fioni 
being  de]H'ndent  stales  soon  bceaiiie  a  iHirl  of 
the  tiultan's  dominions  A  momentnrv  ciieck. 
caused  bv  the  viclorv  of  Timoiir  iTamerhiiio 
over  Bajazet  at  Augiiia,  1402,  gave  ConPtanli- 
n.iple  a  brief  res|iile;  but  in  UVKI  ihr  last  ves- 
liires  of  the  Eastern  Koman  Kiopire  fell  with 
tlie  lapilal  city.  Ivan  III.  of  Iins.sia  marri.  d 
the  niece  of  Ihe  lai^l  (jLi-ek  emperor,  and 
ndopietl  Ihe  double  bended  eaf.de  of  Ihe  Hy/jui- 
tine  Empire  on  his  iKinncrs.  Ihiis  taking  up  the 
long  quart'el.  The  movemenl  of  Ihe  Ottoman 
now'  was  northward.  The  heroism  i.f  the 
Christian  nations  of  Southcasieru  Eiii-ope,  un- 
aided to  am' valuable  extent  by  W<-Ktern  Ku- 
T(i\K,  was  of^no  avail  againsl  Ihe'  falalistic  Mos- 
lem l)atall!i>ns  aiTned  with  Ihe  most  approved 
wea(nins.  The  wlu)le  soulbern  shori'  of  the 
Euxuie  was  ginned.  The  remainder  ol'  ihe 
Greek  mainland  followed,  with  Alliaida  :iNd 
Ilostila.  Euboia  fell  and  the  oihei  isl:inil»  fol- 
lowed, the  brave  Knights  of  SI.  .loll ti  holding 
on   to  Ithodi-s  to   Ihe  lust.     Earlv  in  the  next 

Iierlod  the  .lanizaiies  enisseil  Ihe  hannlie.  look 
luiigary.  Transylviiiiia.  I'odoiiu.auilnmtrolled 
the  whole  coast  of  the  Euxhic  (Bia<-k  S{'u). 
During  Ihe  last  [Mirt  of  Ihe  seventeenth  century 
the  tiile  turnetl.and  IheOltoman  rule  inEurojie 
lias  ever  since  slowly  but  surely  been  ebbing. 

In  the  meanwhile  another  Mongrd  horde, 
jMigan  as  to  religion,  liud  been  i>eneli'atm^ 
Christendom  further  to  the  north.  Ueiighis 
Khan,  after  spreading  his  rule  throtigli  vast 
regions  in  Asia,  moved  weslwai'd  north  of  tlio 
Caspian,  invatlcd  Uussia,  cajitured  Moscow, 
Kiev,  burned  C'racow,  aud  defeated  the  Gc-rnian 
armies  under  Henry  the  Pions  at  Walilslatt 
(1241).  Then  the  Mongols  retired  fnim  PJnrope. 
leaving  the  "  Golileii  Horde"  on  Ihe  lower 
-Volga,  which  for  two  centuries  kept  Russia 
iu  turmoil.    At  length,  late  in  the  15th  ceu- 
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tury,  Moscow  and  Novgorod  and  other  depend- 
ent Russian  stales  liirew  tliemaelves  against 
the  seri'inl  kliaualeiJ  into  wlildi  the  "  liurile'' 
had  becH  liioken  ii]>,  and  under  such  leaders  as 
Iviin  IhL'  Great  uQd  Ivau  III.,  succeeded  iu 
mitkiiig  Hie  TarEara  dependent.  Tlie  loug- 
drawii  battle  between  Russian  and  Tartar 
(Turk)  still  goes  oil,  and  must  to  the  end.  'i'lie 
Kestoi'ians  seemed  to  liuve  been  favored  by  ilie 
Tartni's  of  tliis  time,  ^lissioaaries  were  sent  to 
them.  The  mysterious  Prester  John  was  a  Tar- 
tar priuce  couverted  in  the  13tli  century.  Late 
in  this  period  another  Mongol  appears, — Tamer- 
lane,—adescendaiit  of  Genghis  Khan,  whomade 
himself  master  of  the  countries  from  China  to 
the  Hediierraueaii  and  from  the  Volga  to 
Egypt.  He  defeated  Ihe  "Golden  Horde," 
and  thus  iudircclly  helped  tlie  Russian  Chris- 
tians, but  in  his  bloody  advances  in  Asia  lie 
ma<le  havoc  with  the  Neatorian  churches  in  the 
far  East  and  Central  Asia.  Christianity  was 
almost  completely  blotted  out  of  those  regions. 
A  few  colotiies  of  Nestorians  remained,  which 
were  visited  by  Koman  Catholic  missionaKcs  in 
the  i:tlh  and  14th  centuries.  Tamerlane  died 
in  UOr,. 

Turning  to  the  southwestern cornerof  Europe 
we  witness  throughout  this  period  snbstatitmi 
geographical  guins  for  Cbristendom.  During 
the  previous  period  the  good  work  had  been 
well  begun.  As  in  Russia  so  In  Spain,  no  out- 
side forces  were  called  in  during  the  long  suc- 
cessful crusade.  The  Siiracens  at  the  opening 
of  this  period  were  broken  up  into  small  king- 
doms— Cordova.  Seville,  Lisbon,  Zaragoza. 
Toleilo,  and  Valencia.  Moors  were  called 
over  to  help  the  Moslems.  The  Christian 
kingdoms  tended  toward  unity,  and  made  a 
common  cause  against  Islam.  Portugal  began 
Its  national  e.'iistence,  Leon,  Castile,  Navarre, 
Aragon,  and  Barcelona  pushed  forward.  There 
were  advances  and  retresils.  The  Balearic  Isles 
were  wou  by  Aragou.  At  the  middle  nf  the 
14lh  cc[itury  the  Moors  were  hemmed  up  in  the 
mountainous  retreats  of  Granada.  At  leugtli. 
through  the  joint  efforts  of  the  King  of  Ara- 

fiin  and  tiie  Queen  of  Castile,  Ferdinand  and 
sabella,  the  last  rampart  was  taken,  and  in 
1493  Boahdil,  the  last  Sarnceu  ruler,  sailed  away 

Turning  to  the  laud  of  the  Baltic,  we  find  a 
moat  inlereallug  geogmphic  gain  to  Christen- 
dom during  this  period,  coming  through  the 
valor  of  tne  Teutonic  knights.  In  the  11th 
century  some  progress  had  been  made  among 
the  Wends,  a  Slavonic  people  living  on  the  Bal- 
tic between  the  Elbe  and  the  Vistula.  Gott- 
schalk,  their  niler,  suffered  martyrdom  in  106<). 
Vicel in  worked  among  them  in  the  following 
century  successfully,  and  tiie  Wends  slowly 
acccpicil  Christianity.  In  11.15  Saint  Eric,  the 
Swedish  klni;,  undertook  the  conquest  and  coii- 
Tcrsiun  of  Finland,  across  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia. 
This  crusade  against  heathenism  went  on  for 
centuries  with  varied  success,  but  the  Chris- 
tjanity  of  Finland  was  superficial  until  after 
Uie  Kefonnatiou.  Tlie  Kiiighis  of  the  Sword, 
or  Sword-bearers,  concmered  LIvhtud  early  in 
tlie  13th  century,  and  Prussia  was  gained,  by 
the  Teutonic  Knights  or  Knights  of  St.  Slary  a 
littlelator.  Lithuaniaaiid  Poinerauiawere  next 
won.  Heathenism  gave  way  to  the  cross  at 
nearly  every  point,  and  at  last  Russian  Chris- 
tianity was  met  more  than  half-way  by  the 
militant  faith  from  the  west. 
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Enough  has  been  said  fo  juMify  ua  in  calling 
this  the  cru^diug  era  of  Chrislian  missions. 
Very  little  missionary  work  of  the  ordinary 
kind  was  done  during  these  stirring  centuries. 
In  126S  mendicant  friars  were  sent  among  the 
Moguls  by  Innocent  IV.  In  1815  a  disastrous 
attempt  was  made  to  con  vert  Moslems  in  Africa. 
Franciscans  in  Norlbwesiern  Pei'sia  are  said  to 
have  bad  several  thousand  adherents  at  the  close 
of  the  14th  century.  In  1344  the  Canary  Isl- 
ands, off  the  Atlantic  coast,  became  a  def  of  tho 
Pope.  The  Madeiras  (1418-30).  the  Azores 
(1433-57),  and  the  northwest  coast  of  Africa 
(l486-tt7)  received  missionaries.  The  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  was  reached,  the  way  to  the  East 
Indies  opened  up,  and  a  new  world  was  dis- 
covered just  at  the  close  of  this  period,  and  the 
whole  geographical  problem  that  faced  the 
Christian  church  began  to  be  understood. 

VII.  The  ColoHisiitff  Church  (1500- 
1700). — Great  as  had  been  the  spread  of  Chris- 
tendom in  each  of  the  previous  periods,  tiie  ex- 
pansion during  the  16th  and  ITih  centuries  was 
unexampled.  The  Russian  church,  after  the 
defeat  of  the  "  Golden  Horde."  quicklj'  spread 
all  over  the  territory  now  occupied  by  European 
Russia.  In  1580  Gen.  Yermak  crossed  the  Uml 
MouutHins.  and  within  eighty  yeai-s  the  PaciBc 
was  reached  and  over  4,000,000  square  miles 
were  added  to  Christendom — the  whole  upper 
half  of  the  largest  continent  in  the  world. 
Church  and  slate  went  hand  in  hand.  The 
seal  of  the  church  carried  it  over  Ihe  straits  to 
Japan,  and  across  the  arm  of  the  sea  to  Alaska. 
The  conquests  for  Christianity  In  this  vast  ter- 
ritory were  as  substantial  as  those  we  were  deal- 
ing with  in  the  previous  period. 

But  the  great  expansion  of  Christendom  took 
placeacross  the  Atlantic,  largely  under  the  biui. 
nersof  Spain,  Portugal,  and  France,  and  through 
the  instrumentality  of  Dominicans,  Franciscans, 
and  Jesuits.  The  missionary  work  was  almost 
altogether  colonial  in  its  nature.  The  fervid 
Imagination  of  the  church  was  set  on  tire  by  the 
great  discoveries  of  this  period.  The  chtvalrlc 
spirit  threw  itself  into  the  work  of  the  dis- 
coverer and  the  missionary.  By  1585  Mexico  " 
was  conquei'cd  and  brought  nominally  to  Chris- 
tianity, somewiiat  in  the  same  way  as  Ihe  greater 
part  of  Europe  had  been.  A  little  later  Cenlml 
America,  Peru,  Chili,  and  the  rest  of  Sonlli 
America,  with  the  exception  of  the  extreme 
southern  peninsula,  were  dealt  with  In  a  simi- 
lar fashion.  Paraguay  was  a  republic  under 
the  Jesuits  as  early  as  1586.  California,  New 
Mexico,  and  Florida  were  reached. 

The  earliest  attempt  of  Protestants  to  do  for- 
eign-missionary work  was  colonial  in  its  nature. 
Under  the  patronage  of  Coligny  a  misdonary 
colony  was  undertaken  in  Brazil  in  1555.  but 
the  venture  soon  collapsed  Ihi'ough  the  treach- 
ery of  the  leader  In  1559  Gustavus  Vasa 
began  mission  work  In  Lapland,  and  substantial 

Erogress  was  made.  Another  attempt  at  plant- 
ig  a  missionary  c^olony  in  America,  made  by 
Coligny  under  Ribaut  in  Florida,  was  unsuc- 
cessful, the  colonists  having  been  sav^ely  butch- 
ered by  the  Spamanls  in  the  so-called  "last 
crusade."  In  the  meantime  the  English  colo- 
nies in  North  America  brought  substantial  gains 
to  the  geography  of  Cbristendom.  France 
pushed  up  tlie  St.  Lawrence,  and  the  Jesuit 
missionaries  found  their  way  to  the  great 
lakes.  In  1646  John  Eliot,  the  first  great 
English  missionary,  began  wor^,  among  ,Uie 
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New  EDL'limd  iDdiaiis,  The  Mt-vlie«>.  fallowed 
Id  HIi.kU'" Isliiiid  ail.!  on  (liei>l!iLi.N  uir  iln'  .oii-l. 
In  H>1»  llie  Lonjr  Piiiliauicul  k'niiliwil  n  -Cur- 
pontliuu  fur  i^vumoiiug  unil  I^iiiimiiiiiu^  tlie 
Gospel  of  Jesuis  <Jliri:?t  in  Sew  Euglkuil.''  At 
the  cliw  of  iliis  iK'riod  ihe  "  Eiocieiy  for  Pm- 
luulin^  (.'hiii^lliiu  Kuunledgt"  \vsi»  eslnlilisliiil 
iu  EugluuU  (lltOt*).  Ill  ilic  iiieiiDtlnke  luiK-iotiurA' 
work  WK.*  piislitil  vipHousl.v  in  llic  E;iJ.r.  Tli'i; 
Friiin'i-=caiiii  wt'iv  il>e  vanguiiiii.  The  lilt^lnipric 
of  iiixt  n-iia  (-Slab] lulled  iu  :Si(S.  lu  V,^  the 
(.'iipiii-'liin  onlfv  vraa  founded.  In  lo4<)  ttlf  S'l- 
cittiin  Jem  1VII1  f-^tiililished  lit  liunie.  ^'niuiis 
Xiivlei'  neot  in  ludiii  uiid  ■Iiipiiii.  Fiithcr 
Rk-cl  wns  [u  C'liiuii.  In  1IU2  Ihe  Propiiininila 
was  (irgaDized  ill  Koine.  Ureal  but  Ineffei'tiuil 
elforts  n-ere  niiide  to  do  ^li^.'ii[lllHT?'  work  ia 
Afric'!'.  ei^tx'eiullv  on  Ihe  Con^>  and  In  Morneco. 
Ill  108s  the  iHtwionaries  wi-ii;  expelled  fium 
Jnptiu,  nud  :i  lerrilile  iiias<ncre  of  Dtitivf  ChrU- 
tiansoeenrnil.  lik'e  Ilonitui  L'alholic^lissiuDK.) 
The  Dtitcli  fallowed  u\vm  the  heels  of  the  For. 
tugucse  in  the  Eiist  Iiulie«.  In  11503  the  Dutch 
East  Imliii  (.'[iiiipuuy  was  eharlered.  Ceylon 
was  taken  UBlii}),  tw  well  as  Javii.  Foriiiowi, 
Auiburiiii.  i!>umuira.  t'elebt'S.  and  other  klauds. 
The  natives  were  forfilily  C'liristiuuiiied. 

The  iiuip  of  ihe  globe  by  the  yenr  ITOO  was 
fairly  complete.  The  arctit  discoveries  hiid  all 
beeu  made.  The  Clirlsliaii  world  whs  at  last 
fully  aware  of  the  nature  of  the  wovkl-problem. 
The  Greek  atid  Latin  churches  had  made  deter- 
mined etTorts  to  spread  the  faith,  iitiil  1jh<1  pat- 
terned their  work  on  the  crusading  model  Id 
vogue  during  the  preceding  perii«l.  t-iberiii, 
Sotilh  America,  Centra]  Anieiica  and  lle.vico, 
the  Went  India  Islands  and  the  Atlantic  sen- 
board  in  North  America  were  ihe  speeial  ad- 
ditions lo  Ihe  territory  of  Christendom;  in  all 
fully  12,OnO.WO»^iiareniilcK.  Iiistrue  thni  the 
Ottoman  Turk  maile  furllier  Inroads  beyond  llie 
Dauutw,  peueirating  as  far  as  Vienna,  but  Uiei-e 
the  advance  WH3  checked,  and  ever  since  the 
Ikle    lias    been    sleudlly  rolling    back   to   [he 

VIII.  The  Organized  Chnrch  (1700- 
1890).— It  is  not  until  we  euler  into  this  last 
period  of  Ihe  enpansion  of  the  geography  of 
Chrislendom  that  we  find  Ihe  church  or 
churches  systematically  pushing  forward  lo 
the  conquest  of  the  globe.  It  is  tiue  that  the 
Pi-opagniida  was  founded  at  Rome  in  1622,  dur- 
ing the  previous  period;  bill  during  the  18lh 
anil  19lh  centuries  all  the  religious  bodies  of 
ClirUtendoni  have  been  one  by  one  aroused  to 
1  he  work  of  overcoming  heathenism  and  Mo- 
hanimeilanism.  By  1T!t3  the  litlle  Moravian 
church  centering  at  Hermhiit  was  thoroughly 
organiznl  on  the  missionary  plan.  National 
aggrandizement  was  still  a  prominent  mollve, 
but  now  a  new  spirit  appears.  The  desire  to 
follow  Ihe  simple  i^omniaiid  of  ChrisI,  wiihoiit 
reference  to  political  affairs,  began  lo  '^preail. 
The  great  missionary  societies,  t>egiiiniiig  with 
the  BapliHt  Missionary  Society  of  England 
(1782),  followed  one  after  the  other,  iiiitll  lo.day 
the  whole  world  Is  systematically  parcelled  out, 
and  the  gospel  is  being  preached  lu  almost  every 
dialect.  It  would  lie  impossiiile  in  an  article 
of  llie  length  allowed  lo  this  to  give  even 
liie  briefest  account  of  the  geographical  es[ian- 
sion  of  Christendom  during  the  past  two  hun- 
dred years.  The  great  advances  have  been 
made  in  the  interior  of  the  great  tonlinents. 
North  America  as  awhole  has  been  brought  in. 
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South  Africa,  Ausin.liii,  New  Zealand,  the 
Pacilic  Islands,  tiavc  sljinvii  ihe  nio^l  substantial 
gaiuM.  Jlissiouary  worli  bus  made  gi-eat  nd- 
vauces  in  Ja|iaii.  China,  India,  Persia,  Turkey, 
and  Africa.  UeBtheui^m  seems  I'verywhere  to 
be  wantiig.  while  Mohummedaiifsin  has  kIiowq 
great  vitality,  and  is  still  spieadhig  iu  Africa, 
India,  and  AuMinilasia. 

HIK-licock,  Harvey  Re«rnr(l,l>.  Great 
Biirrington.  Mass..  U.  S.  A.,  Maicii  i3th.  1799  : 
graduated  at  Williams  College  1828,  Auburn 
Theological  Seminary  1830:  sailed  as  a  mis- 
sionary of  Ihe  A,  B.C.  F.  M.  Nov,2Bth,  1831.  for 
the  Sandwich  Islands,  arriving  at  Honolulu  Alay 
ITth,  1883.  Fie  was  stationed  on  the  island  of 
Molokiit,  where  hu  labored  fnithfully  and  siic- 
cessfuUy  for  twenly-lhree  years.  He  visiletl  his 
native  land  for  the  beiicUt  of  his  health,  but 
'wilhotil  success.  He  died  at  Motokai  August 
28lh,  1855,  -Mr.  Alexander,  who  altendeil  his 
funeral  and  wrote  an  obituary  notice  of  him  for 
the  "Friend,"  thus  writes  of  him:  "  He  died  re- 
joicing In  the  liopee  of  the  gospel.  His  domi- 
nant passion  had  always  l)ecu  to  preach,  and  his 
great  desire  lo  live  longer  seemed  to  be  simp.y 
that  he  might  preach  tiiore." 

Ho,  a  (own  near  Weglw,  on  tlie  Slave  Coast, 
West  Africa.  A  station  of  tlie  Norlh-Oermnii 
Missionary  Society,  with  218  members  and  si 
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HoafllHnatt,  Namaqua  Land,  South^^'est 
Africa,  on  a  tribulary  of  the  Orange  River, 
north  of  Berseba.  Mission  station  of  tlie  Rlien- 
Ish  Mis.ston»ry  Soi-iily  (1858);  1  missionary,  5 
native  helpers,  307  niciubers. 

HabHon,BoiO>>inin,b,  January  2d. 181S, 
at  Welford,  Eiig.  ;  studleil  medicine  iu  Lon- 
don ;  sailed  July  28th,  1889,  as  a  medical  mis- 
sionary of  the  Ij,  M.  8.,  for  China,  reaching 
Maciio  IH'cemlier  18th.  There  be  perfonned  his 
medical  work  till  the  beginning  of  1843,  when 
he  removeil  lo  Hong  Kong,  and  on  June  1st 
opened  a  hospital,  lu  1845  he  went  to  Eng- 
land. Returning  in  1847,  he  took  charge  of 
the  hospital  at  llong  Kong,  The  uexl  year  he 
removed  lo  Canton,  to  which  he  was  oilginally 
appointed,  and  on  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  in 
Canton,  in  1850,  he  retired  with  his  family  to 
Hong  Eon g.  Invited  by  ihe  missionaries  in 
Shanghai,  he  removed  to  that  station,  and  on 
the  departure  of  Mr.  Loekhart  for  Eiiglaud, 
look  Ins   place  in  the  Mission  Uos|iltal. 

In  1859,  Ids  health  having  failed,  he  returned 
In  England,  and.  being  unable  lo  I'esuine  work 
in  China,  lie  retired,  after  a  while,  from  the 
service  of  the  Society.  BeBides  his  labors  la 
Chinese  hospitals,  be  wrole  and  translated  Into 
Chliie»ie  treatises  on  anatomy,  surgery,  medi- 


London,  February  36th,  1873. 

HnfTcnlhal,  a  town  of  Natnl,  East  South 
Africa,  between  Harrismith  and  Einmaus. 
Mission  station  of  the  Berlin  Evangelical  Luth- 
eran Society  (1868)  ;  1  missionary,  4  native 
helpers,  3  out-stations,  50  church-members,  10 
schools,  30  scholars. 

HotNtngton,  Henry  R.,  b.  Vergennea, 
Vt.,U,S.A.,  August  23d.  1801;  learned  the  print- 
er's trade  in  1815  in  Buffalo,  and  pursued  it  In 
Utica  and  New  York,     He  fitted  for  college 
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uLiilev  Dr.  Armstrong  nt  Bloomflclil  Academy; 
uiiiiiiiutttl  lit  Williaiiw  College  in  1828,  and 
Au1iiim'llicolui;k'iil.-Sei:iiiiur^m  1831;  ordained 
iiiul  setllisil  iu  Aiiiiini,  N.  1.,  Ibu  snme  year; 
sulkti  aa  a  niiwiouiiry  of  the  A.  U.  C.  F.  M 
for  Ceylon  In  18:i:i.  Ill  1H34  he  was  sent  with 
Mr.  Todd  to  the  uitv  of  Madura  t«  eslablirtli  a 
new  inlsHion.  Iti  .HSU,  Dr.  Pour  baving  re- 
mtivuil  to  Miiiliiva,  Mr.  Huisiii^ii  lelitrueil  to 
Jallna,  and  wns  p1a<:ud  at  the  heiiil  of  tlie 
seminary.  On  iiciijiint  of  ill-lieolth  liu  viwU-d 
till'  Uiiile<l  SlHtes  111  1H43,  aud  returned  to 
JaU'iin  ill  184H.  Triunjrli  fuebiu  iu  hualth,  he 
lu^complisbed  ii  good  work  for  the  Btiiiinnry,  in 
whii-li  lie  tiKili  n  deep  tntertst.  Continued  ill- 
healtli  eouipclk'd  him  to  leave  hfs  misHioii  work 
and  return  home  in  lti49.  With  health  par- 
tially I'cstorefi  he  spent  two  years  visiting  the 
(-liurrhc^  of  Biiiilherii  New  England  as  ageut 
.11  the  Board.  From  1854  to  '56  he  supplied 
the  Congregational  church  in  'Williamslown, 
iei  tiiniig  also  to  the  college  students  od  Hindu- 
ism. In  April.  18I»T,  he  was  Installed  pastor  of 
the  churcli  iu  Ceiiti'e  Broolc.  Conn.,  and  died 
suddenly,  >Iay  16lh.  1858.  Mr.  Hoisington  pos- 
scsseil  a  vigorous  and  acute  mind,  andhls  woi'k 
as  instructor  of  Tnuiil  youth  led  bira  to  study 
profoundly  Hindu  science,  metaphysics,  and 
tlii^ulogy,  and  in  the  department  of  liiijiier 
Tamil  lilerature  lie  had  perhaiis  no  supeilor  in 
Soutlieru  India.  After  iiis  return  home  he 
wrote  for  the  American  Oriental  Sodety  a 
Syllabus  of  the  Siva  Gnaua  Potbiim,  a  Tamil 
trauslntiou  of  an  old  Sanskrit  Agama.  whicli 
treats  of  deity,  soul,  aud  matter;  also  au  English 
translation  of  the  suiuc  work,  with  an  iulrodnc- 
tion  and  notex.  He  published  also  in  the 
"  Bililiotheca  Sacra  "  an  essay  on  the  leneis  of 
pliiiosophical  Hindu  km. 

Hokclilang,  a  town  in  Fuhkien.  China, 
southeast  of  Iliughwa,  adistiictof  tbeFoocliow 
inLisioa  of  the  M.  £.  Chiircli  (Nortli);  1  mission- 
Jiry,  1  native  pastor,  10  outstalions,  Bl  church- 
meinhers.  In  tbe  town,  1  day-school,  13 
scliolars,  3  Sabbath -schools,  36  scholars.  C. 
M,  S.  work  is  carried  on  Iu  (he  district  by  the 
missionary  from  Poochow.  Tbe  turbulent, 
lawless  character  of  the  people,  added  to 
poverty,  sickness,  and  famine,  have  proved  seri- 
Otis  obstitcles  to  mission  worl^.  but  tlie  growtli 
has  been  sleady  and  giatifyinii.  615  com- 
muiiiennls,  1  pastor,  10  schools,  303  scholars. 

Home  Ml8»ioii§.— The  line  between 
Home  Missions,  City  Missions,  and  ordinary 
church  work  is  on";  that  it  is  almost  impossible  (o 
draw  sharply.  Usage  vaiiesacconling  to  the  cas- 
toms  <if  different  denominations,  different  coun- 
tries, and  different  sei'lious  of  tbe  same  country. 
Ill  ^neial, however,  Homt  Missions  may  be  con- 
sidered as  tliat  dei>nrtiucnt  of  llie  work  of  the 
church  iu  which  tlio  outMug  sections  of  lis 
own  country  are  provided  for.  It  includes  the 
providing  of  ministers  and  churches  for  places 
di'slitiite  of  either  or  both,  the  assistance  of 
churehes  that  for  one  reason  or  another  arc  not 
strong  enough  to  stand  alone,  the  funiisliiiig 
of  faiiilities  for  Christian  ediicntioii  in  new 
communities,  and  theineethig  with  Christian  in- 
fluence the  great  mass  of  immieration  that  so 
oftfln  threatens  to  overrun  and  break  down 
Chiistlao  institutions.  As  America  is  tbe  great 
tield  of  Home  Missions,  the  subject  Is  more 
fully  considered  und^r  tbe  article  United 
States. 
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Honduras,  a  republic  of  Central  America, 
lies  between  the  Caribbean  Bea  on  the  east,  the 
Pacific  Ocean  and  San  Salvador  ou  the  vi'eat, 
and  separates  Nicaragua  from  Guatemala.  It 
became  part  of  the  Central  American  Confeder- 
aiion  iu  182*2,  but  asserted  iis  independence  in 
li:Hitj,  and  is  now  governed  by  a  pi'esident 
elected  by  popular  vole  for  four  years.  Its  area 
is  estimaicd  ut  4i],40i)  square  niili-s,  with  a  pop- 
ulation of  431.917,  the  majotitj  of  whom  are 
abori^nal  Indians  and  Mestistos,  with  3,000 
desceudantB  of  the  early  Sjianish  settlers  and 
S.iiOU  negroes.  In  general,  the  countiT  is 
mount ainoi IS,  the  Coniilleias  crossing  It  fnim 
north  to  south.  There  are  many  rivers,  most  of 
them  flowing  east.  On  the  highlands  the 
climate  is  plcas;int  and  equable,  but  along  the 
Caribbean  coast  it  is  hot  aud  malarial.  The 
soil  is  extremely  fertile  aud  luxuriant,  and 
tropical  vegetation  is  found  along  tbe  coast. 
Silver,  gold,  and  other  melals  are  abuuiliint, 
though  Hie  mines  are  almost  abai;:l<»ied  on  ac- 
cotint  of  the  diliicuitj'  of  transportation.  The 
principal  city  and  capital  is  the  ancient  town  of 
Tegucigalpa  (12,600  inhabitants),  neariy  in  the 
centre  of  the  state,  whkb  will  be  the  chief 
station  on  the  prospective  interoccanic  railway, 
lioman  Catholicism  Is  the  religion  of  ths 
country,  and  30,518  scliolars  attend  the  573 
schools  under  tbe  sui>eiv!sion  of  tbe  govern- 
menl.  A  few  of  the  Moskito  tribe  of  Indians 
live  near  the  Nicaraguan  border,  and  are  reached 
by  the  Moravian  Brethren. 

HoiidurSH,  British,  n  crown  colony  on 
the  Caribbeiin  Sea  south  of  Yucatan.  ea»t  of 
Guatemala,  and  660  miles  west  from  Jamaica. 
It  bas  an  area  of  7,562  squai-e  miles  and  a  pop- 
ulation of  27,452.  llie  capital  is  Belize,  with 
5,800  inhabitants.  Mission  field  of  the  Wes- 
leyan  Methodist  Church,  with  six  principal 
stations:  Belize.  Corogal,  Stimu  Ci'eek,  Toledo, 
Buatan,  and  San  Pe(li'o;  35  chapels,  8  mission- 
aries aud  assistants,  1,193  churcli-members,  35 
Sabbath-schools,  1,576  scholars,  17  day-scbools, 
1,333  day-scholars. 

Hong  Kong,  an  island  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Pearl  or  Cauton  River,  on  tbe  southeast 
coast  of  China,  is  a  British  possession,  having 
been  ceded  by  the  treaty  of  Nanking  (see 
China).  It  is  a  rocky,  mounialiious  island, 
nine  miles  long,  and  from  two  to  siit  broad, 
and  comprises  an  area  of  39  squiire  miles. 
Previous  to  the  occupation  of  the  island  by  the 
British  it  was  the  borne  of  a  few  flsbermen, 
who  oftentimes  changed  their  occupation  to 
that  of  piracy  when  op|K>rlnnity  offered.  Mow 
it  is  one  of  the  most  important  British  posses- 
sions In  the  East.  Victoria,  the  capital  and 
main  city,  is  on  the  northern  shore  of  the  island, 
by  tbe  side  of  a  safe  and  ample  harbor.  Fine 
streets  and  teraices  cut  in  (lie  side  of  the  moun- 
tains, laid  out  with  the  best  of  engineering 
skill,  and  beHulilied  with  trees  and  tropical 
plants,  have  changed  the  entire  appearance  of 
tills  rocky  islaodl  Other  settlements  on  tbe 
island  are  Aberdeen,  on  the  south  side,  and 
Kowloon,  a  sirip  of  land  on  tbe  peninsula  of 
that  name,  wbicli  was  ceded  to  the  British  in 
1861.  The  healthiness  of  the  colony  is  as  good 
as  niiy  in  a  like  latitude.  Op]>ressive  heat  and 
humidity  last  from  May  to  October,  but  during 
tbe  four  winter  months  the  bracing,  cool  at- 
mosphere makes  residence  there  delightful. 
Hong  Kong  is  a  port  of  call  for  the  iSim  ot 
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mall  Bleamers  running  from  Europe  to  Shaog- 
bui,  auil  is  lliu  terminus  of  two  lines  of  sleuiiiers 
ruDQiii);  from  Ctilifornis.  aud  one  fixim  Van- 
couver's Ishind  mid  Aiislmlift.  Uuily  steamers 
run  between  Vieloria  and  C'iintou  and  ]t[acao, 
wliile  uumerous  lines  ply  beln-een  Vicioria  and 
tbe  coast  ports  of  Cliinu.  The  population  (1881) 
was  over  itiO,(HK),  of  wliom  8,000  were  white  of 
all  uattonalities  (only  one  lliird  li^aglisli),  aud 
130,000  CLinese.  'J  lie  government  snpervises 
97  Ecliools,  aileiidtd  by  0,258  pupils.  lu  iLese 
schools  English  Is  taught.  .Missiou  work  in 
iloug  Kong  is  identlQeu  wilh  the  early  history 
of  the  various  missionary  soeiefiea  who  work  in 
CtiiuH  iq.v.).  Tbe  London  Alissiouary  iivi'iety 
(DH'i)  has  3  missionaries,  3  female  missionaries. 
One  of  the  miBsionnviesissupurintendeDtot  the 
Alice  Memorial  Hospital,  wliich  is  supported 
by  ilie  Hon^  Kong  public,  and  Is  a  centre  of 
medical  training  for  Chinese  students.  One 
church,  257  members,  13  girls'  pcbools,  737 
scholars,  8  boys'  schools  with  797  scholars. 
Church  ilissionary  Society  (1862|;  1  missionaiy, 
3  female  missionaries,  1  girls'  boardiug-scbool, 
with  95  scUulacs:  Ihi;  Anglo- C'hliio^  H'hool 
(supported  liy  tbe  Chinesei,  240  boys.  13  day- 
schools.  800  pupils.  07  coiitmiiDicants.  Wes- 
leyon  >[elhodist  (.'liuich:  1  niitive  preacher,  43 
cliurch-memlii-r?;.  Wori;  is  also  carried  on 
among  the  EnglMi  gnnison;  1  nilnisier.  90 
members.  I ti dependent  Diocese  of  B.  P.  G. 
(1849);  1  bisliop.  T!ic  inipiirlnnce  of  loiiking 
after  awch  Chinew?  as  nuiy  have  lieen  converted 
in  the  Cnlted  States  has  feil  to  the  appointment 
of  a  missionurv  by  the  A.  B.  C.  F,  M..  wlio  is 
stationed  at  Uoug  Kong,  but  who  carries  tlic 
work  into  the  districts  on  the  mululand  from 
which  the  immigrants  almost  imiversally  conie. 
Two  out-siutlous  liave  been  located  on  the 
mainliind,  and  in  Hong  Kong  are  4  Ixiys' 
scli'iols.  1  sirls'  school,  318  pupils.  Biisle 
Mis.<ion  (1847);  150  communicants.  3  schools, 
111  scholars.  The  Berlin  Liulles'  Association 
maintains  a  foundling  hospital  and  a  native 
preacher. 
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e  climate  nmges  from  67  in  January 
.^^i^  in  A.u"iis1,  making  the  annual  mean  i5  , 
with  a  variatiou  in  either  direction  of  only  7'. 
It  is  a  port  of  call  for  the  steamers  plying  be- 
tween snn  Francisco  and  Australia,  and  occa- 
sionally forlbu  steamers  between  San  Fiancisco 
and  Hong-Kong,  while  it  is  the  terminus  of  a 
line  of  steamers  running  semi-weekly  to  San 
Fmnciaco.  The  inhabitants  number  80,487, 
among  whom  are  n  great  mniiy  Chinese,  half- 
breeds,  and  natives  of  various  islimdH  of  llie 
Piiciflc.  (.'hristianity  is  the  premiling  religion 
of  ilie  islands,  and  the  Church  of  England  has 
a  bishopric  at  Honolidu.  Mission  work  Is 
carj'iedon  l)y  the  Hawaiian  Evatigelical  Asso- 
cinlion  (ii  V. ),  and  there  Is  a  Chinese  church  and 
mission  to  the  Chinese  in  cliurge  of  a  minister 
Buptionetl  by  Ihe  A.  11.  C.  F,  M.  Tlie  Japanese 
are  also  nndcr  the  care  of  the  Association.  The 
S.  P.  G.  has  2  missionaries  in  Honolulu.  330 
comniiiiiicants;  work  it  also  carried  on  among 
the  Chinese:  31 
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the  lirst  attempt  to  establish  the  mission  had 
been  made  30  years  befoie,  in  1752.  Jens 
Ifaren  served  here  tiie  last  two  years  of  his 
lou^  stay  in  Labrador.  The  eugerneas  with 
which  the  Eskimo  listened  to  the  message  of 
the  gospel  shed  a  bright  light  ujion  that  veter- 
an's last  days  of  faithful  self-denying  service. 
Subsequently  much  injury  was  done  here  by 
the  evil  intlueuee  of  Enroneun  traders,  who 
used  evciy  menus  to  iniiucc  the  Christian 
Eskimos  to  witb<lrHw  from  tbe  mission,  and 
succeeded  to  a  sad  degree;  but  in  1804  the 
Lord's  time  of  refreshing  came.  A  wretched, 
despised,  outcast  woniiin  was  savingly  con- 
verted, and  a  powerful  work  of  grace  begun. 
by  which  the  whole  community  was  iiifliienceil. 
The  European  settlers  in  the  south  of  Labra- 
dor ai'u  regidiirly  visited  and  iniulslercd  to  now 
from  Hopedale. 

Hopulal^',  a  town  In  the  Vva  district  of 
Cenlnil  Ceylon.  Climate  varied,  lliiit  of  (.'pper 
Uvalieing  good,  and  of  Lower  I'va  uiiliealthy. 
Population  of  province.  170,000,  Sinhalese, 
Tamils,  lieiigion,  Buddlilsni  and  demon-wor- 
ship. Mission  staliou  of  tlie  Wesleyan  Mlsslon- 
ai^'  Society  (Itl86):  1  ordainetl  missionary  and 
wife.  2  unordaiiied.  3  ladies.  0  native  heljiers.  0 
oul-stalions,  2  tliuithes,  DO  members,  9  schools, 
891  scholars. 

HoNliaii^altatl,  a  town  in  the  Central 
Provinces,  India,  near  the  Serbuddii  Hiver,  on 
the  high-road  to  Uombuj'.  having  iku  excellent 
trade.  Population,  15,803,  Hindus,  Moslems. 
Kabir-pauihis,  Christians.  Jains,  Jews.  non- 
Hindu  almri^'ines.  Mission  slatiou  of  the 
Friends'  Missionary  Scjciely  (1874);  1  missionnry 
and  ivife,  2  female  ndssionaries,  I  boys' kcIiooI, 
SO  scholars,  1  orpbaniige,  30  girls,  IIJ  chureh- 
members,  I  dispensary,  888  patients  (18)'8). 

IIitNlltarpiir,  a  district,  with  capital  of 
same  name,  in  the  Cenlial  Provinces,  Lidia.  07 
miles  by  30.  conlains  2,100  villages,  with  a 
population  of  -TOO.OOO.  The  city  of  lIoshian>iir 
IS  50  miles  southwest  of  Lodiana:  has  a  popula- 
tion of  2tI.UUU,  mainly  .Moslems.  Jains,  Hindus, 
and  Slktis.  A  conservative  llieistic  movement 
has  been  started  among  Ilie  half-educiited  men 
who  are  dlssatlsheil  with  Hinduism  and  are  not 
prepared  lo  aciepi  Clinslianity,  by  a  Hrahnian. 
He  teaches  monolhcisni  along  with  meti^inpsy- 
cliosis,  and  stmngly  opposes  idolatry,  con- 
tending that  the  hymns  to  Agiil,  India,  and 
Siirya  in  the  Vedns  arc  hymns  to  one  tioil,  who 
is  without  shape,  or  any  second.  The  40  or 
more  adherents  to  ibis  dociiine  are  biiler  op- 
ponents of  Christianity.  Mission  station  of  Ilie 
Presliyterian  Church  (North)  (1807);  2  native 
pastors.  ,17  uicmlicrs,  1  girls'  orphanage,  14 
girls,  2  girls'  schools,  50  scholars. 

Hnlletilnl-Biiohmaii  Karc— When 
tlic  southern  angle  of  Afrloi  was  dis<*<ivercd 
by  Diaz,  and  De  Gama  four  ceulitries  siin'c,  im 
when  It  began  lo  l>e  colonized  also  by  Euro- 
peans ill  lO.'ia,  it  was  found  to  be  occni'ied  by 
a  somewhat  peculiar  alxiriglnal  nice,  which 
soon  came  lo  be  known  as  the  Hotlentols.  Out 
of  this  parent  stock  have  come  sevcndatlilinted 
grou)is  known  as  Bushmen,  Niimaiiuiis,  Koi-an- 
naa.  and  Griquas.  Tlie Hottentots  odied  Ihem- 
selvc-s,  originally.  Kiioi-Khol.  the  Men  of  Men, 
Pricliurd  regarded  their  present  name  as  a  cor- 
ruption of  Houlenlqua.  Ilie  name  of  lut  evtinct 
tribe.       But  those  who   know   the   languagt^ 
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finding  in  it  no  roots  of  such  a  word,  prefer  tbe 
opiniou  mlvrtnctd  by  T.  Halm,  a  scholar,  wbo 
kuew  tlic  tangim^e  as  bis  inuiber'tongue.  biLV- 
ing  iKdn  boru  nai  bred  anioug  iliern  as  the  son 
of  a  iniHsioiiniy,  that  the  Duioli  ^^ve  tiiem  Ibis 
uiiinc.  Holleiitot,  bt-CHuseof  tbecui'luiissoiiuiis, 
ea[R'ci]ilt)'  liic  clicks,  in  whiuli  tbeir  iimgunge 
nobiinils.  tis  it  lliey  stamnicretl  nnd  stuttered. 
Indiiil.  ill  Low  Ui'i'DuiH  ilie  word  Hottentot, 
or  HUUt-Mil'it,  is  uLid  to  mean  "a  quack." 
MoLi;  tliaii  twi)  cyiiliivies  since,  they  were 
repi'esentui!  by  lUe  tniveller  Dapper  as  "  apeak- 
iug  wiiti  clicks  like  Calicut  liens."  Tliese 
clicks,  of  which  there  ure  seveml  kinds,  as 
labial,  palalui,  licnltil,  or  hiteral,  seem  lo  have 
had  their  origin  in  the  otioniatopoeticiil  prin- 
ciple, with  lieatb]  nil  Iters  iu  the  Hottentot 
tonjriic.  and  fiixn  this  lo  have  been  taken  over 
aii<l  adopted  into  some  of  the  neighboring 
liingiiiigeN,  (.'S]ie('iiilly  into  the  Katir  ttntl  the 
Zulu,  The  Hottentot  al>ouiida  also  In  hiirsb 
n>n!i4)nanls  and  as])ira1ed  gnttnrals,  which,  with 
the  elicks,  fii'c  liavdfora  foreigner  to  acquire. 
'I'lio  einhicut  comimrattve  pi'i1<>'osl>'<^i  Dr. 
Bleek.  nho  iinil  the  bext  of  means  for  forming 


itwhhthu  H:imlIicof  North  Africa.  According 
to  T.  Hnhii,  in  I'ori'eHpi  in  deuce  with  Dr.  Oust, 
it  is  strietly  monoiyll'ibic,  ami  every  root  eods 
in  a  vowel.  It  ii^-s  siilUxes  and  post  positions, 
bus  three  grammatical  genders  and  three  num- 
bers, four  idicks  and  three  tones.  It  has  au 
extensive  oral  lileniture  of  songs  and  animul- 
stork'U,  is  highly  dt'velopeil,  and  anything  Init 
the  mere  Jargon  which  the  early  Dutch  settlers 
faneii'd  il  to  be. 

In  respi'cl  lo  the  origin  and  early  history  of 
ibis  ancient  race,  the  writer  basi  i)ermi^ion 
from  those  who  bold  llie  copyright  to  quote 
from  bis  "Ziiln-Ltind  "  as  follows: 

"  Tbe  geognphiciil  i»sition  of  the  Hottentot, 
from  the  time  he  was  ttrst  known  to  the  Euro- 
pean, xltnatcd  at  he  was  at  tbe  Eoiithern  e.\- 
treine  of  the  African  continent,  and  flanked 
fnjm  sea  to  sea  on  his  north  or  inland  aide  by  a 
broad  lieK  of  iwople  of  a  very  ditlereni  language 
and  appearance,  would  seem  to  fn<licat«  that 
any  xearch  for  his  pedigi'ee  and  ancestry,  pro- 
viiluil  the  prt'sent  be  not  bis  original  home, 
nmsl  lie  miule  la  regions  far  reiiiOTedln  respect 
lo  txnh  time  and  ]i1aee.  Happily,  within  the 
last  few  vwirs.  a  careful  study  of  his  langiiitge 
ntitl  a  I'oniparisou  of  this  with  tile  old  Egyptian 
:\im]  i  'iiptlu  Iiingue  Imve  given  ns  a  clew  to  his 
:i>ii  It-Ill  allodia.  If  we  mav  eredit  some  of  the 
most  l<'anii;d  and  acute  pinlologists  of  the  pres- 
ent day.  and  thonc  who  liave  had  the  best 
op])orliinilies  for  studying  the  Hottentot  nntl 
Itushuian,  together  witli  otiier  African  dialects, 
Ibis  Gariepine  Con<;iie  of  the  southern  extreme 
lielongs  to  the  sanie  family  as  the  old  Egyptian 
and  Ooptlc,  the  llcrber,  Haussa.  and  Etniopic, 
in  tiie  farthest  north  uf  the  continent;  and  wliat 
is  aifU)  higiily  Iiiteresling  and  important,  this 
southern  braiU'h  of  the  familjf  is  found  lo  sur- 
(Wias  all  the  rest,  in  the  integrity  with  whicli  it 
lias  ]ireserved  the  more  essential  characteristics 
of  the  original  stock. 

".\dniitting  the  correctness  of  these  views, 
we  ean  have  no  doiilit  as  to  the  eiirlier  ancestry 
of  our  neighliors  of  the  Hottentot  and  Bushmau 
class,  incluiling  the  Koranna  and  Namaxpia, 
and  that  their  origin  is  the  same  as  ibiit  of  the 
nations  of  northern  Africa,   the  old  Egyptian 
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and  kindred  tribes;     including,    perhaps,    the 
LiWan  or  Berber  and  tbe  Guauches," 

This  conclusion  is  supported  by  other  con- 
siderations. The  appearance,  manners,  cus- 
toms of  the  Hottentots  are  all  different  from 
those  of  the  Bantu  race,  while  they  afford  good 
reason  for  classing  tbem  with  the  old  Egyptian. 
The  antiquities  of  Egypt  give  us  Impressions 
and  pictures  so  like  the  Hottentot  as  to  make  It 
<juite  certain  that  persons  of  this  class  must 
have  formed  the  original  of  these  represen- 
tations. The  Hottentot  of  olden  titue  wor- 
shipped the  moon,  and  from  ancient  history  it 
is  evident  that  sidereal  worship  was  not  un- 
common among  some  of  tbe  northern  nations 
o(  Africa;  but  of  this  we  fliid  no  tnice  among 
the  Bantu  tribes.  The  Hottentot  tribes  differ 
from  the  Bimtii,  but  agree  with  many  a  uation 
of  olden  time  in  the  nse  of  the  bow  and  arrow. 
But  the  strongest  reason  for  regarding  tbe  Hot- 
tentot and  old  Egyptian  or  Coptic  as  one  In 
origin  is  found  in  tne  likeness  of  tbe  I  ngunge 
of  the  one  lo  that  of  (he  other.  With  facts  like 
these  before  us,  it  is  eitsy  to  believe  this  stock. 
originally  one,  was,  at  an  early  age.  split  and 
sepuratea  into  the  two  parts  we  now  find,  one  in 
the  extreme  Doi1h  and  another  in  the  extreme 
south  of  the  continent,  by  the  Incomiug  of  the 
sundering  wedge  of  another  race,  as  the  Bantu, 
from  the  northeast.  Irruptions  from  that 
quarter,  iu  those  early  ages,  were  not  uncom- 
mon, as  we  know  from  the  Incoming  of  the 
Israelites  and  of  tbe  Shepherd  Kings.  As  the 
families  iu  the  northeast  grew  and  mnltiplied.  it 
was  but  natural  that  some  of  thorn  should  press 
to  tbe  south  and  west,  as  from  the  Euphrates 
into  Egypt.  Finding  Egypt  already  filled  by  a 
previous  family,  some  of  which  had  doubtless 
begun  to  move  ou  up  the  Nile,  southward.  It 
was  easy  for  the  new  niee  to  split  the  old.  and 

Siish  ft  part  before  it,  each  ailvandng  up  the 
:ile  and  onward  to  the  south,  like  one  wave 
after  another,  till  finally  that  In  tbe  lead  was 
erow<led  into  the  extreme  south  and  flanked  by 
the  other  on  its  northern  liortler,  the  former  now 
called  the  Hottentot,  the  latter  the  Bantu  race, 
each  of  them  continuing  to  keep  up  its  dis- 
tinctive aboriginal  traits  in  a  remarkable  man- 
In  personal  appeanince  the  Hottentot  Is  short 
ill  stature,  of  a  yellowish-brown  in  color,  like  a 
faded  leaf,  witli  high  cheek-bones,  chestnut 
eves,  nose  flat,  hair  twisted  into  clusters. 
When  first  discovered  by  the  Portuguese  they 
were  reported  as  iwntornl  in  their  pursuits,  rich 
ill  cattle,  scant  In  dress,  living  In  huts,  and  re. 
mnrkable  for  the  excellence  oflheir  morals.  Bnt 
almost  everything  in  respect  to  their  freedom, 
mode  of  life,  ana  morals  was  greatly  changed, 
often  for  the  worse,  by  the  coming  in  of  the 
wliiteman.  Snbsennentlv,  by  tlie  introduction 
of  ft  better  rule  anil  muen  missionary  work  iu 
their  behalf,  tlie  condition  of  many  of  them  was 
greatly  improved.  Some  of  the  tribes  have 
been  eiviliKed,  and  many  of  the  people  become 
good  citiKeiiB,  intelligent,  steady,  and  Industri- 
ous, and  not  a  few  are  brought  to  embmcc  the 
gospel.  Jinny  are  in  the  emjiloy  of  the  Dutch 
farmers;  but  their  tribal  borne,  so  far  as  they 
have  any,  is  on  the  Orange  River,'  north  and 
south,  and  fnim  the  Atlantic  eastward  half 
across  the  continent. 

Out  of  this  original  Hottentot  slock,  at  an 
early  date,  eame  a  large  hiiinch,  the  San  tribe, 
now  called  the  Bushmen,  an  Anglidied  form  of 
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Hie  Dutch  Bosjcs-men.  iDdeed,  some  speak  of 
the  origiual  stock  as  opening'  out  into  two 
branches,  tlie  Kljoikhui  nuct  th<.'~Snn,  the  fortner 
beiug.  primarily,  given  ti»  the  pustonil  mode  ot 
life,  the  latter  to  himtiii^.  For  ihU  wimilering, 
hunting,  predatory  kiut  of  life  the  Biislimen 
of  to-(luy  Lave  the  siime  love  aa  their  oneestora. 
the  San,  lind  wlien  hrst  discovered,  centuries 
ago.  by  (he  Eiiropetius.  Their  tmMtal  is  here 
and  thi'rc  among  tlien-ildre^oiisoflheUiunse, 
in  tlie  bush,  anioug'  the  rocks  and  ravines  of  ilie 
hills,  or  se<'lndcd  recesses  of  the  moiiulnins.  ou 
iLe  oiitskiris  of  other  tribes.  Tliey  builil  no 
ho  i<«^  have  no  tents,  nor  heni. 'nor  Hock. 
Tl  tj  ire  very  diniiiiulive  in  slaluiv,  of  a  dtirk 
yell  «  color,  their  hair  like  wool  twisted  to- 
gether in  sniiiU  tufts.  They  have  no  national- 
ItT  and  It  would  lieein  that  their  religion  con- 
al  I  thietly  In  a  few  siineratitious  notions  coll- 
een mg  tv'il  (ieinoiiD.  lu  their  iinsellird,  wan- 
derini:coii  lition  it  liaslieen  diltleiill  lo  curry  on 
mivtlou  work  among  llicni,  though  some  liavc 
bee[  in  1  need  to  join  sttitioiis  among  otlicr 
tnbe«  aid  l)een,  in  this  way,  brought  to  a 
knowie  Ige  of  Ihe  gospel.  Tliev  sjM'al;  essen- 
tlallj  the  'isme  lan-tuage  ns  the  floltentots.  and 
yet  the  points  of  ilifferenee  are  many.  In  one 
respect  thej'  are  an  enigma,  that 'is,  in  the 
"signs  they  have  given  of  iiilelligence  ami 
artistic  skill;  for,''  ns  Dr.  Ciist  says,  "tlieyhavc 
exhibited  a  wonderful  power  of  gVajihieiliusirii' 
tiou.  The  nK'ks  of  Cape  Colony  and  the 
Drakenbergr  have  everywhere  c.\amples  of 
San  drawibp;.  figures  of  men,  women,  and 
children,  animals  chanictcrislically  sketched, 
and  as  a  proof  tliat  Ihe  art  is  not  e.MJnet,  ligiires 
of  titeir  enemicH,  the  Bix'rs,  appear  unmistak- 
ably. Rings,  crosses,  and  other  signs  have 
given  rise  to  the  speculation,  iiiiile  unsupported, 
tliat  tiiey  may  represent  some  form  of  indige- 
nous writing,  hnt  the  facts,  sucIj  as  Ihey  are, 
must  not  he  siretched  lieyond  what  they  acliia- 
ally  evidence,  and    this   is   sulliciently  note- 

Auo'lher  tribe  of  Hottentots,  the  Xamnquas, 
living  as  nomails  near  the  Ailaniic  along  ibe 
Orange  River,  the  fireat  Namaquas  on  the  north 
aide  and  the  I.itllc  on  tlie  south,  speak  e.s.'wn- 
tially  the  same  language,  have  the  same  com- 
plexion, kind  of  eyes  and  hair,  as  the  Bushmen 
and  other  Ilollenlots:  and  yet  are  tali,  well-pro- 
portioned, and  undei'  the  (raining  of  mission- 
aries have  come  to  he  somewhat  enterprising 
and  indnstrious.  Some  of  them  have  been 
ediicaled  and  led  to  embmce  Ihe  Christian  faith. 
Not  unlike  lo  these  are  the  Koraiinas  and  the 
Hotteniot  tribes  who  live  also  along  the  Orange, 
to  the  cast  of  tlie  Namoqnas.  Going  still  farther 
east,  to  a  region  near  to  where  tlie  Vaal  and 
Modder  enter  Ihe  Orange,  we  come  to  where  Ihe 
noted  Griqua  tribes  l>egan  to  be  gathered  an<l 
consolidated  with  others  a  cenlury  since.  Being 
a  mixed  race,  many  of  them  the  offspring  of 
colonists  and  Hottentot  women,  they  spi-nk  two 
languages,  the  Hottentot  and  the  Dutch,  though 
the  latter  is  fast  siipplanliiig  Hie  former.  Their 
well-watered  valley,  a  little  nortli  of  tlie  Orange, 
liad  an  attraction  for  others,  and  soon  became 
the  alioilt  of  free  blacks  and  Holtentoi  refugees 
from   the   Cape  Colony;  and   soon   tliey   were 

i'oined  hy  two  companies  of  uiixeil  bands  front 
..ittic  Namai|UnIaiid,  in  the  lend  of  Adam  Kok 
and  his  sons,  all  ot  mixeil  blood.  Neighboring 
clans  of  Koraniias  and  Bushmen  became  a  [Xirt 
of    the    scttlemenl,      A    mission    station    was 
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formed  among  them  at  Khiarwater,  and  Jli'.s«r9, 
Anderson  anil  Kramer  begun  to  teach  ihcin  Ihe 
gostiel,  how  to  read,  to  cililiviite  the  soil,  and 
liiiild  hoiixes  more  sniisiantial  tlian  iniil  huts. 
Their  history  for  all  these  gcncrnlions.  like  Ihiil 
of  other  H<ittentol  and  uushmen  IrlbeN,  lias 
been  remarkably  diversified — !u  many  ix'spi-iis 
snd.  and  full  of  wrongs.  Many  of  Ihem,  piolii- 
iiig  by  the  teachings  of  the  missionaries,  as  Ihe 
j-ears  have  gone  by  have  become  inlellii-cnl. 
industrious,  C'lirisliaii  men,  while  others  liavi' 
continued  to  prefer  the  savage  life. 

A  negro  race  ou  the  west  coast,  north  of  tlie 
Orange,  having  lieen  snbjugaled  liy  Ihe  Niiiii:i- 
qiuks  and  called  Daiuara.  or  "Votniiii'icii." 
though  adoptuigthchuigiiiige  of  their  <oni[iii'i- 
ors.  ilo  not  really  belong  to  Ihe  llottenlol  nice, 
though  BomeliiiK's  spoken  of  as  such.  Tlio.sc  of 
the  Damara  who  apeak  Ihe  Hottentot  are  called 
the  Hill  Damnrti,  to  distimruisU  them  from  the 
Herero,  who  are  of  the  IJimtu  race,  anil  called 
Cuttle  Damaiii. 

For  all  these  tribes  much  good  niissiicm  work 
has  been  done.  Throimh  the  patient  endurance 
of  niiiny  trials,  in  fac^e  of  iiiucli  oii[K)silion  rmiii 
those  viio  sliould  have  been  helpei's  together 
with  them,  the  inis.MonaMes  lalioring  to  raise 
these  l>ei)iglited.  i.i'i>ecmed  tribes  1o  n  better 
plane  of  life  ou  earth,  and  ttt  Ihem  for  the  life 
to  come,  have  sin-n  their  labors  greatly  blessed, 
have  seen  great  secular,  socld,  civil  piiMl 
brought  to  tliem  and  souls  not  a  few  tltleii  for 
a  bi&fiil  tmmorlality.  The  first  mission  work 
ever  done  in  South  Africa  was  begiiu  and  done 
for  this  Hottentot- Bush  man  race  when,  In  1*1(7. 
George  Schiniilt,  sent  out  by  the  Moravians, 
liegan  lo  tell  the  story  of  the  cross  lo  a  liiile 
company  of  this  dnrk-skinned,  dark-minded 
people  at  Bavian's  Kloof,  afterwards  ralleil 
Gnadendu),  or  Vale  of  Gnicc,  190  iiiiIcK  out 
from  Cape  Town.  But  after  a  few  years  of 
violent  opiKisitioii  on  the  part  of  colonists  the 
work  was  suspendwl  for  half  a  century,  and 
then  renewed  and  carried  ou,  till  now  Ihe 
Moravhtns  have,  among  Ihem  and  other  tribes 
in  that  south  land,  no  less  than  IG  stations,  60 
missionaries,  and  more  than  13.0011  converts  to 
the  Christian  failli.  In  1789  the  devoted,  faith- 
ful Vanderkemp  was  sent  out  by  the  Loudon 
Missionary  Society  to  work  for  this  people. 
Tlien  others  came,  and  tlie  work,  beginning  lo 
take  in  the  Kalim  also,  went  on  to  ]irosper,  de- 
velop, and  extend,  till  they  have  now  mised  up 
more  than  100  native  pr-.ucliers,  brougln  8,000 
souls  into  the  church,  and  won  to  Its  instruction 
about  80,000  adherents.  The  Wesleyaiis,  work- 
ing for  this  and  the  Bantu  race,  now  number  40 
stations,  OOmissionarles,  and  6,000  ehureh-niem- 
hers  in  that  south  land.  The  Kheulsh  Society, 
which  has  done  much  for  this  race,  especially 
for  the  Namaqiias,  as  well  as  for  Baniu  tribes, 
began  its  operations  In  tlmt  field  in  1839,  and 
now  numbers  more  than  10,000  members.  The 
Berlin  and  oilier  socieliea  have  also  done  some- 
thing, 'I'hc  Diilch  Boers,  who  have  had  so 
many  of  that  people  in  llieir  employ,  are  begin- 
ning to  show  a  commendable  interest  in  their 
spiritual  wcll-hehig. 

Howlan*!,  William  »ioitIlin-»rlli,  h, 
Battlcotta,  Ceylon.  July  8lh,  lR4fi,  son  of  Itev. 
William  W,  and  Susan  It.  How  land,  of  the  Cey- 
lon Mission;  graduated  at  Amherst  ('ollege  1870, 
Andover  Theological  Seminary  1873;  ordained 
May  7th,  1878 ;  sailed  the  same  year,  ns  a  mis- 
Bionatyof  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  for  India;  was  sis- 
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liouwl  ut  Mauditptiaalui,  in  tlie  Madura  Srission. 
Tlie  miinbei-  of  villiigescouuecled  witli  iLe  stft- 
tiim  is  11)3,  coutiiiuiug  2,557  Cliristiun  adher- 
«nLa  uud  618  coiniuuLk-uuls.  Hure  lie  labored, 
with  4  jMstors,  33  cutucUiata  and  teacbers.  He 
wasdihgeul  In  all  the  details  of  bis  work,  faitb- 
ful  in  seeking  oul  tbe  members  of  bis  cou^- 
gatioii,  prticticiil  in  fipplyiug  bis  mecliamcal 
skill  for  tlie  good  of  ibo  i>eople,  especially  in 
the  erectiiJu  and  improvement  of  suitable  build- 
iugsfor  cbiircbes  luid  schools,  find  in  providing 
wells  where  needed.  Beddes  ii  large  number 
of  small  prayer-houses  and  temporary  mission 
buildings,  he  planned  and  built  suvecal  perma- 
nent cliurclies.  His  crowning  effort  was  tbe 
beaiititul  church  be  erected  at  MandapasaLii. 
"With  luiskilled  builders,  and  rude  iustrumeuts 
lie  wrought,  supplying  In  himself  the  necessary 
skill,  and  stimulating  his  workmen  by  his  own 
pereoual  labor  on  the  roof  as  well  as  on  the 
floor,  until  be  succeeded  hicoinpletingachurch 
that  marked  n  new  era  in  the  architecture  of 
missions.     His  photographs,  taken  by  himself, 
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dian  life. 

After  tbirlecn  years  of  mission  service  be 
returned  home  with  Mrs.  Ilowland,  but  in  less 
than  a  year  they  were  removed  by  death.  They 
Iwth  died  at  Auhurudale,  Mass.,  she  JIarch  5ib, 
and  he  March  7ih.  1887. 

Ho«vrali,  a  large  lown  and  Important  rail- 
way centre  on  tbe  llugll  River,  Bengid,  India. 
op|-H)site  Cnlculla,  wilb  which  it  is  connected 
by  steam- ferries  and  a  jjouloon  bridge.  His- 
sfon  station  of  the  S.  P.  G.  (1888);  1  missionary, 
88  commuincants.  1  boya'  school,  395  scholars. 
Baptist  Missionary  Society;  1  missionary.  63 
church -members.  54  day- scholars,  85  Sabbath- 
(iciiolars.  Station  of  the  Baptist  Mission  Society; 
1  missionary,  40  scholars. 

Uiiahlne,  one  of  the  Sociely  Islands,  was 
the  earliest  Held  of  the  London  M  isslonary  Soci- 
ety. Ila  sole  missionary  is  now  coulinuing  on 
the  island  simply  to  prevent  tbe  utter  wreck  of 
Cliristlan  work,  for  on  account  of  the  French 
annexation  of  the  Islands,  the  work  wa-f  to  be 
handed  over  to  the  care  of  tbe  Paris  Evangelical 
Missionary  Society,  but  the  people  have  utterly 
refused  to  have  auylhingto  do  with  the  French, 
and  seem  deiennined  l<)  provoke  a  conflict  by 
insulting  the  French  flag.  The  outcome  of 
Biich  action  cannot  fall  lo  be  disastrous  to  the 
welfare  and  Christian  life  of  the  people. 

Hul>ll,  ft  city  of  Bombay.  India.  13  miles 
southwest  of  Dbarwar,  on  tbe  main  road  from 
Pooua  to  Hariwar.  The  center  of  the  coiton 
traile  of  the  Manitlia  country.  Population. 
86,677,  Hindus,  Moslems,  Jains,  Christians, 
Parsis.  Misaon  station  Basle  Missionary  Society 
(1840);  3  missionaries  and  wives,  8  native 
helpers,  1  out-stal!on,  308  church- members. 

Huclinw-fU-che-klang.  a  town  and  de- 
partment of  the  province  of  East  Cblna.  lOO 
miles  west-southwest  of  Shanghai,  on  the  Tai- 
Hn  Lake.  Climate  of  plains  damp,  malarious; 
hill-country  lieallhier.  Pm>ubition.  70,000. 
Mission  station  American  Baptist  Missionary 
Union  f  1888) ;  1  missiouaiy  and  wife,  2  native 
helpers'    1    out-slation,    7    church-members,   1 

Hudson's  Bay,  a  dialect  of  the  Cree  lan- 
guuge  spoken  by  Indiana  In  the  part  of  Canada 


bordering  on  Hudson's  Bny  on  the  ea 

ferlug  widely  from  the  Moousooee  ou  ,^^ 

(See  Cree.) 

Hume,  Robert  liVilson,  b.  Stamford. 
Conn.,  U.  S.  A.,  Nov.  Mi,  18li9;  graduated  at 
Vnion  College,  ia8a,t«kiag  high  rank  as  ascholiir 
in  a  large  class ;  studied  theology  at  Andover 
and  Princeton;  acted  as  an  agent  for  the  A.  B. 
C.  F.  M  liart  of  the  time,  and  part  of  the  time 
studied  Marathi,  and  attended  medical  lectures; 
onlained  in  18^9;  and  sailed  April  1st,  tbe  same 
year  as  a  missionary  of  I  he  Board  for  Bombay, 
with  Mr.  Buriress.  He  was  stationed  for  fif- 
teen years  at  Bombay,  spending  a  part  of  the 
cool  months  making  tours  on  tbe  continent.  In 
the  cause  of  temperance  he  took  a  deep  interest 
and  an  active  part.  For  some  years  he  was  Sec- 
retary of  the  Bombay  Temperaaee  Union,  and 
editor  of  its  Journal  called  the  "Temperance 
Repository,"  which  attained  a  high  place  for 
ability  and  usefulness.  For  ten  years  he  was 
Secretary  of  the  Bombay  Tract  and  Book  Soci- 
ety, and  did  much  to  make  it  one  of  the  most 
cttlcient  institutions  of  the  kind  iu  India.  It 
was  through  his  influence  that,  instead  of 
gmtultous  distributions,  as  had  formerly  been 
the  custom,  colijorteurs  were  employed,  who 
went  into  all  the  disti'icts  of  Western  India,  and 
sold  huudi'ed  of  thousandsof  these  publications. 
One  of  the  Bombay  Journals,  referring  to  this 
Society,  says:  "The  lapid  advance  the  Society 
has  made  of  late  years  iias  been  due  mainly  to 
Mr.  Hume's  prudent  and  energetic  manage- 
ment." Soon  after  his  arriviil  in  India  a 
monthly  magazine  was  commenced  by  tbe 
Marallia  missions  In  the  native  language,  with 
a  view  to  difiuse  correct  religious  Inowledge, 
and  to  refute  tbe  falsehoods,  cavils,  and  objec- 
tions contained  iu  native  journals  concern- 
ing the  Scriptures  and  Christianity.  The  mag- 
flKiue  was  called  "  Dnyanodaya,"^Rise  of 
Knowledge:  at  first  monthly,  then  semi-month- 
ly.    A  small  pari  of  it  was  in  Eoglish^hut  a 
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„.  editor  for  ten  years.  Tthe  labor  was  great, 
as  he  had  to  prepare  most  of  the  matter.  It 
was  the  only  Christian  journal  in  any  native 
language  in  Western  India.  His  labors  were 
highly  appreciated.  In  1854,  in  the  rainy  sea- 
son he  was  taken  very  ill.  and  the  physicians 
decided  that  his  life  could  be  saved  only  by  his 
going  to  a  colder  climate.  There  being  no 
American  vessel  at  Bombay,  he  proceeded  m  an 
English  vessel  lo  Cape  Town.  He  was  so  III 
that  it  was  feared  he  would  not  live  lo  embark. 
He  sailed  with  his  family  September  20tli.  The 
passage  was  long  and  the  weather  stormy,  and 
he  died  Novenber  36tb,  Iu  sight  of  the  coast  of 
Africa,  a  week  before  the  arnval  of  the  ship  at 
Cape  Town.  He  was  highly  respecled  by  the 
English  and  native  community  in  Bombay, 
and  bis  death  was  aheavy  loss  to  the  mission  m 
its  various  operations,  lo  the  native  church,  and 
to  1  he  different  religious  societies  with  which  he 
was  connected. 

Hniigarlaii  Version.— The  Hungarian 
language  belongs  to  the  Finn  branch  of  tbe 
Uial-ATt«ic  fandly  of  languages,  and  is  spoken 
by  the  Magyars  of  Hungary  and  Transylvania, 
who.  accoSling  to  the  census  of  1880,  num- 
bered about  6,433,000  souls.  There  is  no 
doubt  thai  parts  of  tbe  Scripture  were  trans- 
lated at  an  early  [jeriod  into  Hungarian.  Of 
Margareth,  daughter  of  King  Bela  IV.,  who 
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dieii  iu  1371,  we  nix'  told  iliat  die  rea<\  purlions 
i)f  the  Bible  iu  tlie  Huuraimii  diaU'CI.  Tbere 
are  also  extant  »>ine  MSB,  coutniniug  portions 
of  a  Hungarian  version. 

TLe  lirst  to  iraiisliite  the  New  Testament  iuto 
lluDgnrinn  was  .Toaniies  Srlvi'stsr  |il.  nboiit 
1555).  Tlie  flrst  i-ililiou  upiteiireii  In  1511 
i3(t  ed.  1574),  from  lUe  prlnting-jii-ess  set  iiji  lij- 
Couut  NndnsUi.  the  chief  protector  of  the 
Itefomintion  iu  Hiingarr.  Txiwnrds  tlie  cuil  of 
the  16th  centurv  lli?  'Jesuit  Stephen  Szanto 
maden  translation  from  the  origiuiil  text,  which 
wiLs  never  prlntetl.  Iu  1636  a  t'rnii^latliiu  made 
from  the  Viilgiite  by  tlic  Jesuit  Genrge  Kiihii, 
and  still  used  among  the  Koinan  Cutlmlics,  was 
published  nt  Vieuuu,  and  often  since. 

For  the  Protestants,  Gaapard  Knmlvl,  o  3In£- 
vnr.  tran^lnled  the  Bible  into  Hiiugaruin.  which 
was  published  at  Vlsoly,  near  Gl\tis.  In  131IU:  n 
revised  edition  was  issued  bv  AHierl  Molnnr  at 
Hannu  in  160$.  This  edition  cimttiins  also  a 
Magvar  iranslniion  of  iheHeidelbersr  fatecliisin, 
the  lltiirgv  of  the  Huninirinu  chufcLe'i.  iiuil  a 
metricnl  version  of  tlie  Psalms,  liepriuts  were 
issued  at  Onpenheim,  1612:  Utrecht,  1794: 
Pesth,1887:  Koszejren,  1852.  Another  translation 
was  ptiblished  by  Caspar  Hcliai,  15-'il-1564,  at 
C'laiisenburg;  by  GeorgEsipkes,  Levdeu,  1717: 
bv  Andreas  Torkos,  vfilteiiberg.  1^36:  by  G. 
^imny,  Lauban,  1754.  In  1869tlieBntlsh  and 
Foreign  Bible  Soclelv  engiged  a  reformed 
pastor  in  Hungary  to  revise  Kaldi's  New  Testa- 
ment. Whether  this  edition  wa.s  publislied  we 
are  not  aware.      In  1881  a  carefully  revised 


mittee  under  the  pi'csideacy  of  Bishop  Sznsz  of 
Pesth  was    formed    to   prepare   n  version  of 

the  Old  Testament,  retaining  as  much  of 
Kaiolyi's  text  as  was  consistent  with  a  faithful 
rendering  of  the  original,  audastyleinlelli^ble 
to  the  people  generally.  The  Boi>k  of  Genesis 
was  publUhcdln  1888.  The  British  Socieiv  has, 
up  to  March  3lst.  1889,  disposed  of  861,502 
portions  of  the  Scriptures. 

Hunt,  Phtneafl  R.,  b.  Arlington,  Vt.. 
U.S.A., .laniiarySOth.  1816.  From  his  conversion 
f  n  early  life  he  was  an  active  and  zealous  Chris- 
tian. He  went  to  India  in  1839  as  a  missionary 
printer  of  the  A.  B.  C.  F  5[.,  and  was  stationed 
at  Madras.  His  warm-hearted,  Christian  efforts 
umouL'  the  English-speaking  population,  native 
and  foreign,  aorl  his  jjcDcrous  sympathy  en- 
deared him  to  a  wide  circle  of  friends.     He  had 
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the  charge  of  the  mission  press  in  Madras,  and 
was  also  treasurer  of  (lie  mission,  iu  both  which 
de[mrtmeuts  he  discliiU'geil  his  duties  with 
great  tidclity.  He  greatly  improvwl  the  style 
of  Tamil  pnntitii;.  The  Tamil  Bible  and  the 
Dictionary  of  iSr.  "Winslow,  both  printed  by 
hitii.  aiv  iiioiumientsof  liiK  skill  and  jiafiistaking 
elfinls.  Iu  18U1  the  native  and  foreign  Chris- 
tians of  3Iiidras  presentetl  lo  him.  nn  a  token  of 
lileir  repini.  an  elegant  gold  watch,  bearing 
the  foikiwing  insciitilioii:  "  To  Pliineas  R. 
Hunt,  Ewj.,  from  native  Christians  and  friends 
of  missions  in  !?outiieni  India,  in  token  of  their 
appreciation  of  his  hiliors  foi'  the  improvement 
of  Oriental  Typo^rniphy,  Jaiuian-.  IHOI." 

On  the  discontinuance  of  the  Madras  mission 
he  gladly  accepted  llit  offer  of  the  American 
BoanI  tii  send  him  to  Peking,  to  till  a  similar 
jiost  in  that  city.  He  went  lo  Peking  iu  1868. 
a  veteran  of  29  yeai-s'  service  in  a  foreign  field. 
His  lalairs  were  invaluable  to  the  mission  in  liie 
care  of  the  Treasury,  and  of  all  its  secular  con- 
cerns. He  eslablislied  the  first  printing-otfie* 
in  Peking  in  which  the  foreign  press  aud 
metallic  movable  type  were  used;  aud  lie  primed 
a  new  trauslatinn  of  the  entire  Bililc,  a  version 
of  the  Prayer-book,  and  other  valtiablc  works, 
in  the  Slandarin  dialect.  Mrs.  Hunt  dicti 
SInrch  29th,  1877.  and  he,  of  typhus  fever.  Jtny 
29lh,  1878.  There  have  been  few  more  wholly 
consecrateil  missionaries  than  Jfr,  Hunt,  A 
brief  note  from  Ilev.  Mr.  Goodrich  of  the  Kovih 
Cliina  Mission  anvs;  "  Of  the  nearly  forty  years 
of  his  hard-working  and  useful  life,  none,  I 
think,  have  been  more  important  and  fruitful 
than  the  past  three.  Tlirough  lieavy  trials  and 
deep  spiritual  exerclsea  his  heart  has  been 
almoBtovercharged  with  love,  andhasoverflowcd 
in  blessing  upon  us  all.  Many  of  his  words 
have  burned  ihcntsclves  tnio  my  lieart.  and  stir 
me  still  with  strange  power.  He  had  a  ceaseless 
and  insatiable  desire  to  proclwm  the  gospel." 

Hurdn  (Harda).  atown  in  the  Central  Prov- 
inces, India,  48  miles  southwest  of  Hoshangabad. 
A  very  thriving  place,  constantly  improving. 
Population,  Il.SOii,  Hindus,  Aloslems,  Jains, 
Christians,  Parsi.s,  Jews.  Mission  station  For- 
eign Christian  Missionary  Society;  1  missionary, 
650  Sabbath -scholars,  73  day-scholars. 

Hiita  BHi^ot   and   Hiilti  Rinibarii, 

two  stations  on  tlic  Augkola  plateau,  Sumatra, 
East  Indies,  Foimrleil  in  18(14  liy  the  Java 
Comite,  The  Gospel  accordinglo  Mark  has  been 
translated  Into  Augkulage  by  Dammerbocr. 


lalan  or  IJrca  Vcr«i»ii.— laian  belongs 
to  the  Melanesian  languages,  and  is  spoken  in 
Uvea,  a  portion  of  the  Loyaltv  I.slands.  For  the 
1 ,200  Protestants  of  Uvea  and  two  iril>es  in  New- 
Caledonia  the  Rev.  Samuel  Ella  of  the  London 
Missionaiy  Society,  who  arrived  there  in  1864, 
translated,  first,  selections  from  the  Gospel  of 
Matthew,  which  were  published  in  1867,  and  in 
1868  the  Gospel  of  Luke  was  issuefl  from  the 
mission  press.  The  New  Testament  was  printed 
in  1878  at  Sydney.  The  Psalms  were  published 
at  the  same  lime  al  the  expense  of  the  Brilisli 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  which  up  to  March 


Slsl.  nm.  had  disposed  of  1,000  pnrlion'i  ot  Ibf; 

(Specimen  ^erse,     .Tohn  3  :  16.) 

Helang  tbetengla  aiiyln  Khong  ka  ang  mele- 

dran,  e  ame  ham  Nokon  a  khaca  tbibi,  me  me 

ca  he  ka  mok  ke  at  ame  labageju  kau,  kame  he 

ka  hu  moat  ame  ca  ba  balua. 

larlndrano,  a  mission  district  of  the  Lon- 
don Missionary  Society  (1864)  in  the  Betsileo 
province,  Madagascar:  1  missionary,  57  out- 
stations,     435    church -members,     14    Sunday. 
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schools,    408   scholars,  50    day- schools,   1,3136 

lltlulHIl,  11  town  in  Yonibii,  West  Const  of 
Africa,  70  miles  north -no  rtli»ist  of  Lagos.  A 
pletisnnt  towu,  will)  wide,  siraight,  well-kept 
Htrcels,  etc.  Mission  sttitioa  of  the  Church 
Missiounry  Society;  1  native  pastor.  It  was 
founded  in  1852,  and  was  in  ihc  beginnitig  very 
jirosperoiis,  but  became  In  1877  completely  in. 
snlated  on  acciHiDt  of  the  tribal  wars.  The 
nntive  pastor,  however,  succeeded  in  keeping 
together  the  congregation,  numberiug  130  mem- 
bers, with  55  r ' 


Ibo  Versloii, — The  Ibo  belongs  to  the 
Negro  group  of  the  languages  of  Africa,  and  is 
spoken  by  the  Ibos,  a  West  African  tribe  dwell- 
ing on  the  banks  of  the  Niger,  who  received  the 
Qospel  of  Matthew  in  their  dialect  in  the  year 
18.19.  Ill  the  year  1881  the  (Jospels  of  Mark 
and  Luke,  Iransiaiod  by  the  Bev.  John  Cliris- 
lopher  Taylor,  were  published  at  Loudon  by 
Ihe  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  Since 
1805  otiier  liooks  were  aiided.  Altogether  the 
Ibos  have  now  eight  books  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, the  translation  being  the  joint  work  of 
the  Revs.  J.  F.  8ch«n  and  J.  Ch.  Taylor  of  the 
Church  Missionary  Society. 

(Specimen,  wrse.     John  3 :  16.) 

ya  Bgere  ota  gli  Qp4rin/a,  ma  enye  ff»£M  huSnifa^ 

Iceland,   a  large    Island  in    the    iNorCh 

Atlantic  Ocean,  subject  to  the  Danish  crown, 
100  miles  northeast  of  Greenland  and  600  miles 
west  of  Norway.  Area,  including  adjacent  isl- 
ands. 39,758  square  miles,  of  which  16,343  are 
habitable.  Iceland  is  of  volcanic  origin,  and 
therefore  all  its  mouri tains  are  volcanoes.  It  is 
remarkable  for  its  numerous  geysers  and  inter- 
mittent hot  springs.  The  climate  is  colder 
than  when  it  was  first  settled,  since  great 
masses  of  ice  yearlj"  drift  from  Greenland  to 
its  shores  and  remain  for  months,  encircling  the 
island  in  a  compact  mass.  The  Gulf  Stream 
makes  tlic  southern  portion  warmer  and  more 
rainy  than  the  northern.  The  mountains  are 
bare  and  destitute  of  herbage,  but  lite  lowlands 
and  sheltered  valleys  afford  excellent  pastur- 
age. Many  are  tilled  with  a  surprising  depth 
o?  rich  soil,  but  the  ignorance  of  the  people  in 
regard  to  agriculture  prevents  tbeir  being  util- 
ized, Iceland  is  almost  a  treeless  country,  and 
its  only  vegetable  production  is  the  Iceland 
moss  or  commerce.  Mineral  deposits  have  been 
found,  but  no  attempts  have  been  made  to 
work  them.  Population,  T3.445.  who  are  de- 
scendants of  the  first  Norwegian  settlers,  speak- 
ing the  purest  Norse.  The  men  are  tall,  fair- 
complexioncd  and  blue-eyed,  with  frames  hard- 
ened by  frequent  exposure  to  rough  weather. 
Though  perhaps  inclined  to  idleness  and  in- 
lemperance.  they  are  strictly  upright,  truthful, 
generous,  and  hospitable.  The  women  are  in- 
dustrious and  chaste.  Religious  faith  and  the 
domestic  virtues  are  traditional  in  every  house- 
hold. Education  is  universal,  and  it  is  hard  to 
lind  an  adult  who  is  unable  to  read  and 
write.  Their  church  is  exclusively  Lutheran, 
but  lately  three  missionary  stations  nave  been 
established  by  the  Roman  Catholics.  Foreign- 
crs  liave  the  same  rights  of  residence,  holding 


property,  and  trading  as  the  natives.  The  fish- 
eries would  prove  au  exhauatless  source  of 
wealth  if  they  were  carried  on  with  a  proper 
degree  of  Intelligence,  but  only  10  per  cent  of 
the  people  are  tishei'ineu,  and  the  methods  used 
arc  insutBcieul.  Commerce,  once  flourishing, 
declined  when  Iceland  lost  its  independence, 
but  it  is  now  improving.  In  early  times  Ice- 
laud  was  a  monarchy,  ruled  over  by  Viking 
princes  and  Norwegian  ciiieftaius,  some  ot 
whom  first  settled  Huykiavlk,  the  present  cap- 
ital; but  in  928  it  became  a  republic,  and  so 
continued  for    800  years.     In  1387,   after  the 


Icelandic  or  Nome  Verstnn.^-The  Ice- 
landic belongs  to  the  Teutonic  branch  of  the 
Aryan  language-family,  and  is  spoken  in  Ice- 
land. Odd  Gotiskalkson  of  Norway,  who  biid 
attended  Luther's  lectures,  was  the  first  trans- 
lator of  the  Bible  into  Icelandic.  Having  re- 
turned to  his  native  country,  he  entered  the 
services  of  Bishop  Ogmund  at  Skaalholt.  In  a 
stable  he  translated  the  New  Testament,  which 
was  published  at  Rolskilde  in  1540,  al  the  ex- 
pense of  King  Christian  III.  Itwas  reprinted  in 
Iceland  in  1554  and  1557.  In  1584  the  entire 
Bible  was  published  inlceland,  under  the  editor- 
ship of  Bishop  Gudbrand  Thorlakson,  in  Hole, 
In  1644  a  revised  edition  was  issued  by  Thorlak 
Skuleson.  Other  editions  were  published  in 
1738,  1747.  1807,  1813,  and  1841.  A  new  trans- 
lation, made  by  Bishop  Pjetur  Pjeturson  and 
Sigurd  Melstert,  was  published  by  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society  at  London  in  1866. 
and  the  New  Testament  at  Oxford  in  1864. 
Up  to  March  31st,  1889,  the  British  Bible  So- 
ciety disposed  of  30,113  portions  of  the  Scrip- 

{Speeimen  mrae.    John  3 :  16.) 

t>vi  Bvo  elskaSi  GaS  heiminn,  a5  haan  gi^ 
sinn  eingetinn  Son,  til  pess  au  liver,  sem  &  baal^ 
tniir,  ekki  glatist,  heldur  liafi  eilift  lif. 

Iciiang,  an  important  Inland  town,  which 
lies  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Yang-tsz  River,  in 
the  province  of  Hupeh,  863  geographical  milea 
up  the  river  from  Hankow.  It  was  opened  to 
foreign  trade  by  treaty  in  1877.  Lying  at  the 
outlet  of  the  river  after  it  has  come  350  miles 
through  mountain  passes  and  rocky  ravines,  the 
town  IS  exposed  to  considerable  risk  from  floods, 
and  in  1870  many  houses  were  washed  away. 
Population.  34,000.  A  mission  station  of  the 
Established  Church  ot  Scotland  (1878) ;  1  mis- 
sionary and  wife,  1  church,  26  communicants, 
3  day-schools.  The  work  that  is  being  done  at 
Ichang  is  most  encouraging,  not  only  for  the 
interest  that  is  excited  in  the  city  Itself,  but  it  is 
a  centre  of  influence  for  the  country  around 
within  a  radius  of  fifty  mites. 

Idzo,  a  language  spoken  on  an  estuaiy  of 
the  River  Ni^er,  West  Africa.  Through  labors 
of  missionaries,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Church  Missionary  Society,  portions  of  the 
Scriptures  have  been  translated,  which  are 
printed  in  Roman  characters. 

IfUml,  a  town  in  Southeast  Katal,  East 
Africa,  south  of  the  llloro  River:  32  miles aat^< 
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east  of  Durbnti.  Cllmale  excellent;  natives 
(Zulii^)  quite  civilized.  JIi»»iou  stntiou  of  the 
A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  (1839) ;  1  missionary  and  wife. 
21  native  helpei's.  3  out-stutiiins,  3  cliiiic;lies,  100 
cliurcb-uieijtbers.  S  scliools,  To  ECboIars. 

Ishira  Vemloii.— The  Igbira  belongs  to 
the  Segro  grouji  of  African  laaguages,  iitid  is 
spoken  on  the  river  Niger.  A  truiislalioii  of 
the  Keiv  Testament  ivjis  ninde   iu  1885,  but 


Is;dl«r|ialt,  n  small  town  in  Grccnlaud  ; 
mission  station  of  Ibc  ^[oravian  BR'tbren;  isun 
a  gumII  island  soulli  of  Llcliteuau.  A  separaio 
congre^tlon  was  orpinlKed  here  in  1S64,  as  it 
was  often  diftleuli  to  visit  lliis  station  from 
Licbleuau  or  Frederlcksdal.  and  there  were  a 
laree  number  of  Greenlauders  residing  ou  this 
and  on  the  neigltoring  islands.  The  word  Igd- 
lorpnit  means  "  numy  bouses,"  and  the  station 
is  so  called  because  of  llie  number  of  nilus 
there,  evidently  formerly  inhabited  by  heathen. 

IkWPZl  L.HIII»ol,  a  to^n  In  Alfred 
Couuly,  Natal,  SoulU  Africa,  near  Harding. 
Missiou  station  of  (be  Young  Sleii's  Foreign 
Missionary  Society  of  Birmingliam,  Knglimd 
(q-  v.). 

Ilalangina,  a  mission  district  of  the  Lon- 
don Missionary  Society  (1870),  in  Bctsileo  prov- 
ince, Madagascar;  1  missionary.  62  ou  I -St  at  ions, 
1,231  church-members,  8,170  Sabbat b-scbolars, 
44  schools.  8,736  scholars. 

Imaiidaiidriana,  a  mission  district  of 
the  Loudon  Missionary  Society  (188B)  iu  Beisi- 
leo  province,  Madaraiscar;  35  out-stations,  54 
native  preachers,  350  church-membera,  25 
schools,  1,354  scholars. 

Inasua,  an  island  of  the  Bahamas,  West 
Indies  ;  length  50  miles,  breadth  25.  Popula- 
tion, 1,575.  Mission  statioti  Baptist  Missionary 
Society;  1  missionary.  2  out-slatlons,  lfi9 
church-members.  158  Sabbath -scholars.  S.  P. 
G.  (1853);  1  missionary.  83  communicantB, 

Inandn  (Lindlcy),  a  town  in  Southeast 
Nat*l,  Afi-ica.  southeast  of  Verdlam,  Mission 
station  of  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.;  1  missionary  and 
wife,  2  other  ladies,  7  out-stations.  There  is 
a  targe  Saitbaih-scbool.  and  much  Interest  is 
shown  in  the  study  of  the  Bible.  A  station 
school  and  three  achooU  In  the  surrounding 
kraals  are  sustained  14  members  baptized  in 
1888;  98  girls  are  being  educated  in  the  se- 
minary. 

India  13  that  part  of  Asia  between  the  Hi- 
malaya Mountains  on  the  north,  the  Arabian 
(or  Indian)  Ocean  on  the  west  and  southwest, 
and  the  Bay  of  Bengal  on  the  east.  Its  extreme 
northern  point  is  m  latitude  35'  ;  ou  the  south 
it  stretches  to  within  S""  of  the  Equator, 
North  and  south  its  greatest  length  in  about 
1,«00  miles ;  east  and  west— from  the  mouth 
of  the  Indus  to  tlie  head  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal— 
the  distance  is  about  aa  great.  Vel  the  shape  of 
the  land  is  not  four-sided,  but  triangular  ;  its 
northern  parts  are  llie  broadest ;  towards  the 
Boulb  it  narrows  gradually  lo  a  point  at  Cape 
Gomorin.    Politically,  Burma,  lying  east  of  the 
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whole  vast  territory  is  nearly  one  and  a  half 
niilliou  siiuare  miles,  and  the  population  (ac- 
cording to  Ihc  census  of  1881,  the  last  taken, 
which  will  be  the  basis  of  reference  Ibrough- 
out  this  article)  more  than  35O,UOO,0tXI.  Three 
well-marked  areas,  each  characlerlzed  by    its 

Eeculiarities  of  physical  structure,  divide  India 
Etween  them.  These  are;  1.  The  Himalayan 
strip.iying  along  its  northern  frontier,  and  form- 
ing on  that  side  a  wall  of  protection  and  de- 
marcation from  the  rest  of  Asia.  Much  of  Ihc 
Hinialayau  territory,  however,  is  outside  of  the 
political  I  i  mi  Is  of  India.  S.  The  great  valley 
of  the  Gnngcs,  of  which  the  Himalayan  area 
foims  the  nortiieru  slope.  S.  That  part  of  In- 
dia bounded  on  Ihe  north  by  the  valley  just 
mentioned,  ou  the  southwest  by  the  Imlian 
Ocean,  ou  the  east  by  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  This 
is  for  the  mosl  part  ii  labU'luiid,  of  which  the 
western  edge,  buitressi'd  liya  mountain  range 
(the  western  Glials)  rising  iu  souie  cases  lo  4,Ot>0. 
5.000,and  even  8,000  feel  aboTc  sca-level,is  alwut 
2,0(W  feel  above  the  wa.  and  slojws  gradually 
eastward  towards  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  ludla 
presents  to  our  obscrvullon  not  a  united  and 
coherent  natioualily  pervaded  hy  the  oneness 
of  a  milional  life,  hut  merely  a  vast  numlier  of 
races,  differing  In  language.  In  religion,  often  iu 
race,  and  forcibly  held  together  by  the  strong 
and  external  pn-ssiire  of  Biitish  might.  Physi- 
cally also,  thiaigh  Inilia  can  hardly  be  called  a 
continent,  yet  it  is  certainly  the  epitome  of  a 
continent  ou  a  i-ery  large  scale.  Vast  mountain 
chains  atid  mighty  rivers,  arid  dcserta  and  fer- 
tile volleys,  wild  jungles,  forests  of  ti'opic  den- 
eity,  broad  alluvial  deltas,  and  plains  rolling  in 
gentle  undulations  over  wide  areas  of  surface. 
are  all  found  within  its  limits.  Its  climate  em- 
braces the  Arctic  <'old  of  the  Hinisilayas,  with 
their  perpelual  snows  and  their  glaciers  which 
feed  fertili/.ing  and  tiuvlgabte  rivers,  hot  deserts 
winds,  deluging  ruins,  atmospheres  now  like  a 
vapor-bath  and  now  like  a  blast  from  a  furnace, 
bracing  breezes  from  the  sea,  and  the  parching 
heat  of  unclouded  suns  falling  upon  treeless 

This  vast  and  various territorji  isfor  the  most 
part  under  the  nile  of  the  Britisli  crown  and 
Parliament.  A  few  small  disiriels  on  the  west 
coast  constitute  the  feeble  relics  of  what  was 
once  Ihe  Portuguese  power  In  India  ;  and  on 
the  eastern  coast  a  little  area  still  in  the  posses- 
sion of  France  is  the  only  visible  reminder 
that  a  hundred  years  ago  France  contended 
with  England  for  the  P1I7.C  of  Indo-Europeim 
sovereignty.  Furthermore,  in  many  scattered 
portions  of  Indian  territory  ihe  original  power 
of  native  rulers  is  still  acknowledged  ;  these 
states,  not  yet  absorbed  into  ihe  Anglo-Indian 
empire,  sometimes  cover  large  tracts  of  country 
with  their  millions  of  Inhaliilants,  and  some- 
times embrace  but  a  single  town  with  its  de- 
pendent villages,  or  a  bit  of  mountain  jungle 
where  the  authority  of  some  balf-suvnge  al>ori- 

giual  chief  is  owned  by  the  handful  of  his  tribe, 
lit  even  these  native  slates  are  under  the 
"  protection  "  and  watchful  care  of  the  para- 
mount English  power ;  the  authority  of  their 
ostensibly  Independent  native  rulers  K  circum- 
scribed within  definite  limits  at  the  dictation  of 
that  power,  while  its  actual  exercise  is  care- 
fully superintended,  with  more  or  less  minute- 
ness of  detail,  by  English  olHcials  appointed  for 
that  purpose.  Territorially  the  aggregalc  areas 
of  the  native  rulers  cover  nearly  (iOO.(M)0  stjua; .; 
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miles  agjiiEst  iitiout  870,000  square  milos  under 
direct  Brili^h  rule  ;  but  the  population  is  iiot 
nt  nil  ia  proporiiou  to  the  leiriiory,  as  Iliu  fol- 
lowing table  will  sliow  : 
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Total  for  all  India 

1,1SS.080 
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Political  Divisious.~%\XQ\i  a  diverse 
territory  can  be  best  described  by  treating  of 
its  separate  political  d  I  visions  In  their  proper 
order.  Willi  the  exception  of  the  native  stales, 
all  of  which  come  more  or  less  directly  under 
the  supervision  of  the  piiramouiit  power 
through  a  <;liiss  of  ofliciuls  hnowu  as  "  resi- 
denis,"  all  of  India  is  governed,  in  the  name  of 
the  Brilisl)  sovereign,  by  a  Viceroy  and  Gover- 
nor-General, assisted  by  a  Coiioetl.  wliose  seat 
is  at  Calcutta.  For  purposes  of  administration 
the  country  is  divided  into  twelve  local  govern- 
ments, known  as  "presidencies"  or  ■'prov- 
inces," each  under  the  control  of  governor, 
lieutenant-governor,  or  commiEisioncr.  accord- 
ing to  the  rank  of  the  province.  The  following 
table,  based  ou  the  lust  census,  exhibits  Ihese 
iwelve  divisions,  with  particulars  of  area  and 


lies,  as  its  name  iraplivs,  at  the 

very  heart  of  India.  Its  limitsof  north  latitude 
are  17°  50'  and  24'  37 ;  of  east  longitude.  76° 
and  85°  15'.  Its  greatest  length  is  flOO  miles, 
from  east  to  west;  while  its  longest  north  and 
soiiih  line  measures  500  miles.  Large  rivers 
flow  tlirough  the  province,  though  uoueof  them 
are  useful  tor  navigation,  save  to  a  very  limited 
extent.  The  Tapti  and  the  Narmndn  llow  west- 
ward into  the  Arabian  Gulf;  the  Ooi1av]iri  and 
the  Mahanadi  eastward  into  the  Bay  of  Bengal. 
JIany  purls  of  tile  province  are  diverallled  by 
hill  and  mountain  ranges,  among  which  are 
found  some  of  the  wildest  parts  of  the  whole 
Indian  territory,  and  some  of  its  finest  scenery. 
Only  about  one  third  of  the  area  of  the  province 
is  under  cultivation.  Much  of  the  wa^le  land 
is  covered  with  low  jungle,  valueless  as  timber; 
and  much  of  the  original  forest  has  been  wasie- 
fully  destroyed  by  the  carelessinhabitanis;  here, 
however,  as  elsewhere  in  India,  a  system  of 
forest  conservancy  is  doiuc  much  to  arrest  the 
progress  of  denudation.  Iron  is  found  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  province,  and  also  coal  of  an 
Inferior  quality,  though  suitable  for  railway  use. 
The  population  is  chiefly  (94  per  cent)  rural. 
Only  six  towns  have  a  population  exceeding 
20,000.  These  are  Nagpur,  the  capital,  98,399; 
Jabalpur.  75.705;  Kampti,  50,987;  Sagar, 
44,416;  Burhanpur,  30,017;  and  Ilaipur,  24,948. 
tea  other  towns  have  a  population  of  between 
10, 000  and  20,000  each;  and  36  oUiers  vary  from 
5,000  up  to  10,000  each.  The  most  interesting 
fact  regarding  the  Central  Provinces  is  that  its 
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Concerning  this  table,  it  should  be  noted  that 
llie  Bengal  Presidency.as  a  whole,  lias  no  disiinct 
political  existence,  though  it  did  have  before  lis 
nominal  area  had  been  enlarged  by  the  annexa- 
tion of  the  Northwest  Piuvinccs,  tlie  Punjab, etc. 
At  present  it  is  subdivided  into  five  distinct 
governments,  all  of  Ibcin  directly  responsible  to 
the  supi-eme  government  of  India.  Oiidli,  also, 
is  entered  separately  as  having  its  own  chief 
commissioner,  yet  it  is  joined  for  administrative 
purposes  with  the  Northwest  Provinces,  the 
licutenanl-govemor  of  which  is  also  the  chief 
commissioner  of  Oudli.  The  figures  for  Bengal 
in  this  table  include  nearly  37,000  square  miles, 
and  nearly  3  millions  of  population  belonging 
to  native  stales  directly  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Bengal  government,  and  so  practically  a  part 
of  that  province.  This  accounts  for  t!lie  dis- 
erepaiicy  in  the  totals  between  the  two  tables. 

For  accounts  of  Bengal,  Northwest  Prov- 
inces Oudb,  Punjab.  Ajmere, Assam,  Bombay, 
Madras,  Berar,  and  Burma,  see  those  articles. 

The  Central  Provisceb.— This  chief  corn- 


hill  and  jungle  regions,  especially  along  the 
northern  frontier,  ijrovidcd  the  refuge  to  which 
many  of  the  aboriginal  tribes  resorted  when  too 
severely  pressed  upon  by  the  later  Aryan  im- 
migrants. These  aborigmal  tribes  were  largely 
of  the  Gond  stock,  and  before  the  present  polit- 
ical divisions  came  into  existence  a  large  part 
of  what  is  now  known  as  the  Central  Provinces 
was  called,  after  the  name  of  this  great  family 
of  tribes,  Gondwana.  Yet  of  the  entire  popula- 
tion of  the  Central  Provinces,  tbese  aborigines 
form  but  a  comparatively  small  element ;  in- 
cluding both  those  who  have  embraced  Hindu- 
ism, as  well  as  tiose  still  persisting  in  the  old 
worship  of  Iheir  people,  the  last  census  enu- 
merated only  two  millions  and  three  quarters  of 
this  class.  iHlndiis  number  8,700,000.  Moham- 
medans only  286.687.  Jains  about  4B,000,  and 
Christians  nearly  13,000.  Within  the  leiritorial 
limits  of  Ibe  province  are  found  many  native 
states  with  a  total  population  of  about  a  million 
and  three  quarters,  largely  aborigines.  Among 
the  Hindus  appear  several  local  sects,  haidly 
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Gliiisf  D.is,  who  liiilf  a  ceiiliiry  rtgo,  iiftrr  a 
piTiixl  of  swiiisiou.  ani<utve<l  us  Ihf  pi-opbtl 
of  u  uew  relicfon  forliidUiuj:  llie  w{irshii'  >•( 
iiiiiis  aud  incmcatlnir  tbe  cqiialitv  of  all  iiH'ti. 
His  followfrs  worship  fu  uo  Itnu'''-'  «'"'  ''"*''-■ 
no  reitular  cult. — unless  n  morning  and  I'vwi- 
lug  prostration  to  Ilic  sim  innv  In-  I'onslileri'd 
sufli.  TliL-  KalririiHiillilK  are  tlu'  followers 
of  Kabir,  a  rt'llirious  tcatlier  of  Xi)rtli  India, 
wlio  flourislied"  in  IIil'  Idtb  I'pnliu'y.  Their 
tfui'ta  are  very  similar  to  lliosf  of  the  Sil- 
uaiiiis.  Each  'of  theso  liotlies  mniilifrs  over 
aiHJ.OOO  adherents  ^inuller  R'Cts.  origiuatingln 
very  much  the  winie  way,  and  soinc  of  them 
cmbrueiug  lint  afew  hundred  followers.  iireaK> 
found.  Education  in  these  [iroTinces  is  ucil  in 
a  forward  state.  It  is  said  Ibal  in  IttTM  a.  Chris- 
tian colporteur  in  a  Joiimev  of  21HI  miles,  dininj.' 
whieii  be  entered  many  large  villages,  found 
bul  two  schools,  with  lianlir  fonv  iinpiN,  In 
1883.  1.565  wbools,  mostly  giving'onlv  piuniiiv 
(iliication,  had  uirolled  nearly  9Hi.inm  p\iiiilv 
Itlanilhl  Is  thclnuguage  liseil  liv  Ibe  liiiidu  [«']<■ 
uUition  of  the  oistcru  ptirt  o{  the  province;  a 
I'ornipt  dialect  of  Hiadi  Is  K|Mikeii  ui  the  euM  : 
while  each  tribe  of  aborigines  use-'  its  ntvn  lan- 
guage. Diosl  of  llieni,  howeyer.  stwakiug  .'^nne 
form  or  other  of  a  lontriie  known  a-:  (.iondi.  U'- 
lougingtotlieDmvidianfauiily.  JlissiotiHiywork 
has  liuen  prosecuted  less  iMHverfiilly  in  Ibe  Ciii- 
tral  Prnvmces  than  iii  most  otherpiirts  nt  Inilin 
The  first  mission  was  phitned  at  Xaginir  In  liii: 
Free  Church  of  Scotland  in  1844.  The  lEimiiry 
was  then  govcnied  liv  a  Manilli;!  dvn^^n  ;  ami 
the  native  rajah  elainied  li>  have  u)>~<>;nli'  nii- 
Iborily  over  his  subjects,  whiili  in  bJMiiiiniim 
involved  Ihe  right  to  prevent  the  hiipli-m  nf 
Christian  ciinverts.  The  supitnii-  govenuncnt 
of  India  was  iip|)euled  toby  the  inlssiimaries,  and 
deeUned  to  interfere ;  bnt  public  opinion  Ixvame 
so  aroused  that  the  Nairpur  prince  finally  ri'ddeil 
from  his  [Misitlon.  The  Churcii  Mlssioinirv  So- 
ciety began  work  at  Jalittlptir  in  1854,  imil  ^lave 
since  ocirnpted  other  stations.  Then:  i'  idsoa 
mission  conducted  by  the  Frienils  at  -lalialpur. 
The  American  fclvangelical  Soi'ietv  (l,uiberan| 
entered  the  province  lu  ItMtS.  A  inlssinn  to  tlie 
Gonds  wjiti  begun  bv  Ihe  Free  Church  of  Scot- 
land in  m6li.  Clianila  was  oceiipierl  by  a  native 
clergyman  connected  with  the  I'lnirch  of  Kmr- 
Iniid  in  1872.  In  the  same  year  Ilie  Original 
Secession  Synixl  of  Scotland  Ircgaii  a  inissicai  at 
Seoni,  and  the  American  Meth<Mlisis  one  at 
Nagpur,— largely  (at  least  at  first)  confined  I o 
work  among  uncvaiigcli/eii  Knrojieiiiis  mid  Eur- 
aslani. 

CooRr.  Is  a  small  iinllve  «t,t1e  In  Soulberu 
India,  lying  chicllv  amimg  the  mountiiin.uof  ibe 
westem'Ghals.  'The  name  is  dcriviil  from  that 
of  a  tine,  bnnly  nice  of  moiiDtalncfrH  who  once 
dominated  the  region,  and  wiiose  di'scendauta 
still  form  n  noticeable  clement  In  the  popnlatlon. 
The  dimensions  of  the  territoiy  are  iibout  00 
miles  north  and  sontb,  and  40  i>ast  tuid  west. 
Its  exact  sitnation  Is  In  alMiit  13  north  latitude 
and  75  '  east  longitude  The  iKiiHitation  Is 
178.303,  composed  chiefly  of  nindiis.  There 
are  only  tdxjiit  27.000  left  of  the  original  tribes 
of  the  Coorgs.  Mohammedans  contribute  only 
7  per  cent  of  llie  totol.  The  chief  town  Is  Mer- 
kara.witba  [Mipulallon  of  lielwei'ii  eight  and  nine 
thuusanil.     Tiie  IJiiile   Kvaiigelical   Missionary 
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I'oinilatioii.—'l'l\f  iKHiple  of  India,  with 
whom  in  ilieir  religions  rcliiiioiishi()s  our  inter- 
est now  princi)i:ill,v  lies,  are  divldeil  by  tai-e, 
by  caste,  by  Iani;iiagi',  iinii  by  ri'ligion  into 
manvditl'eienl  classes.  The  I iiiiad est' division 
Is  Unit  by  religion.  It  is  found  tbiit  about  14.5  - 
INHI.lKW'of  the  nearly  :.>«), OOO  I HiO  of  ltritl~h 
India  aiv  classed  as  Hindus.  4.~i.(NMMHH)  as  hlo- 
liainmedaiis.  4.7UU.IIUU  inrarlv)  bebnig  1o  the 
alioriglnal  ttllies — iiu'li  irllH'  usually  practising 
some  sort  of  a  religion  peculiar  lu  itH'lf,  nearly 
}i..~)(>0,(Hfll  are  classed  as  lluddblsts,  nion'  lliau 
l.Hm.lHXl  as  Christians  of  all  chinclies.  l,2-iO,- 
IM)0  as  Sikhs,  nearly  ."dUP.IlOO  as  .lains.  The 
I>arH>,or  Iiie-«-orslii|".p,Ts.  found  alni<i-t  whollv 
in   Hoiiibjiy  and   ^inal.  where  tluv   cniistituu- 
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has  lieciinie  exeedlin^ly  loni plicated.  The 
llndinnins  still  maintain  their  in-e-einlnence  as 
Ibe  tii-st  and  liiglu-st  caste,  alllioiigh  within  Ihe 
'"   ''     —  ■■    ■         '        ■' ciT  aiv  many  siilidl- 
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rank  ilisilnclly  nnirki'd  gradations  indical  ^ 
Ihe  liuiils  i,S  'ihe  sei'iinil  and  Iblnl,  we  liud  a 
greiil  multitude  of  castes,  (mrlly  fornuii  of 
wiiai  may  1«'  reganicd  as  Ihe  fragmejils  of  the 
obi  soldier  and  merchant  castes,  partly  the 
n'sult  of  intermarriages  belwirn  men  of  Ingber 
grade  and  women  of  lower  (Ihe  ofl'spring  of 
such  marriages  necupying  a  stwiul  iiosltion  mid- 
way between  that  of  'tbi'ir  imn'iitsj.  and  pnrlly 
due  to  the  inevitable  com  jd  lent  ion  of  Kiicial  rela- 
tlotis.  as  llie  pniee.Ks  of  MM-ial  cvoliitioti  went 
on.  Among  this  nntsH  of  ca'^tc  names  the  old 
titles  still  c.\ist  iif  Kslnittriyas  and  Vaisyaa. 
The  Hajpnls  of  Northwestern  India  are  de- 
scendants of  tiie  old  second  or  soldier  caste ; 
the  meri'hants  (in  many  places  known  asll'iiHif 
or  Btnyat)  may  usually  be  reganicd  as  belong 
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lug  ti)  tlie  old  tbitd  or  merchant  caste,  though 
its  subdivisions  are  exceed! ugly  uumerous. 
ThiK  while  the  old  nomuoclature  still  exists 
wltli  reference  to  the  Brahmaiis  and  (he  Su- 
druK.  it  has  been  for  the  most  part  supei-seded 
with  referenceto  the  soldiersitud  the  merchants, 
owing  to  the  diwisioits  of  these  old  castes,  aud 
the  origlu  of  new.  as  the  development  of  Hindu 


aboriginal  tribes  (Sautals.  Goods,  etc., .etc.),  are 
descended  from  earlier  aboriginal  bodies  who 
refused  to  come  in  any  degree  within  the  cirele 


smiths,  of  tiiilors.  of  carpenters,  of  blacksmiths, 
of  weiivers,  of  shoemakers,  and  leather- workers, 
of  potters,  cte.  Some  of  these  Ciistea  occupy  ii 
position  above  the  Sudrus ;  some,  especially 
the  shoemakers  und  potters,  bciow  ihem.  Be- 
low nil  these  respectable  CAStes  of  Hinduism  are 


I  within  the 
village  limits,  who  are  sometimes  debarred 
even  from  entering  the  street  in  which  Bruh- 
m;ius  reside,  who  must  not  draw  water  from 
the  wells  or  stream*  used  by  those  of  higher 
rnuk,  and  whose  very  touch,  sometimes  even 
whose  mere  slindow.  Is  pollution.  Yet  they 
often  perform  important  services  in  the  social 
life  of  an  ludiaa  village.  In  many  parts  of 
India  the  office  of  villuge  watchman  Is  heredi- 
tary iu  the  fiimily  of  some  outeaste  family 
attached  to  the  village ;  messengers,  guides 
]>orters,  day-laborers,  scavengers,  sweepei's  are 
obtained  from  among  them;  and  In  return  for 
iheir  labors  a  ccrtaiJi  proportion  of  the  yield  of 
tlie  fields  belonging  to  the  village  is  set  SMde  for 
their  mitinteiiance.  These  oiitcasles  ace  often 
spoketi  of  collectively  as  i^fr/iiAs— which  is  llic 
term  used  to  designate  them  In  Tamil — though 
all  the  Iu<llan  vernaculars  possess  words  by 
which  iiiilividuals  of  this  description  are  locally 
denominated.  The  origin  of  thecastesystcm  is 
lost  In  the  dlmnesa  of  remotest  nntiqulEy.  It  is 
[)rolia1)le  that  it  originated  iu  some  such  wny  as 
this:  The  Aryans,  who  entered  India  from  the 
Noi'iliwest  siime  lifieen  centuries  before  the 
(.Christian  Era,  found  the  load  oa  they  advanced 
already  iu  tlie  i>oaMession  of  a  previous  jjopnla- 
lion.  This  population,  the  Aryans  with  their 
stronger  character,  higher  civilization,  nnd  more 
cultivated  Inugiiage  {the  Sanskrit!,  in  pifcess  of 
time  overcame.  Snidiially  diversity  oi  function 
within  their  own  body  gave  rise  to  a  corre- 
s[>ou(ling  iliversity  of  social  iH>sition,  or  caste; 
tiie  priests,  the  soldiers,  and  the  merchants 
segregated  themselves  into  Iheir  own  distinct 
classes,  the  distinct  existence  of  which  as  such 
wa«  ensured  by  the  custom  that  tht  son  should 
follow  the  calling  of  his  father.  The  former 
iuhalntants  of  the  hind  seem  for  the  most  part 
10  have  accepted  the  religion  nod  to  some  de- 
gree—though in  an  inferior  toriu  and  with 
many  corruptions—the  language  of  their  Aryan 
conqui-rora;  and  to  have  been  relegated  by  the 
latlei'  to  the  lowest  iwsitiou  in  the  sodal  scale, 
that  of  laborers  or  agriculturists.  Thus  the 
tiiree  higher  castes  were  of  Aryan  origin:  while 
tlie  fourth  or  Sudra  caste,  between  which  aud 
tlie  three  that  range  above  it  there  Is  a  much 
wider  gap  than  between  any  two  of  the  higher 
themselves,  was  composed  of  the  great  body  of 
the  previous  population.  It  is  probable  that 
the  outeaste  bodies  (Parialts,  Mahars.  ]k[angs, 
Dbeils,  etc.),  represent  early  aboriginal  trllws. 
brought  Into  some  degn-e  of  union  with  the 
new  social  orgtuiisni  arising  afier  ihe  Aryan  in- 


life  to  that  infeiior  form  of  Hinduism  and  that 
lowest  position  in  (he  Hindu  orgauUm  to  which 
their  brethren,  from  whom  the  outcnstes  of  to- 
day iiave  descended,  were  consimed, 

Langiiuges.— It  is  esceedingly  probable 
that  the  tribes  which  were  thus  overrun  by  the 
Aryans  had  themselves  overrun,  iu  previous 
,a^es,  slill  other  and  inferior  races  who  held  the 
soil  before  them.  Repeated  invodons  and  con- 
(jucsts  must  have  marked  the  earliest  history  of 
India,  as  they  have  its  luler  developments;  and 
these  repealed  processes  of  Invasion  have  left 
their  evidences  iu  the  strata  of  tribes  and  races 
which  to-day  make  up  the  complex  population 
of  Hindustan.  Not  only  can  the  diversity  of 
caste  be  in  part  accounted  for  in  tliis  way,  but 
also  the  great  diversity  of  language  which 
characterizes  India.  It  Is  stated  by  philologists 
tliat  within  the  limits  of  both  Hither  and  Farther 
India  {meaning  by  the  last  term  that  peninsula 
which  includes  Bunna  and  Siam,  of  which  only 
a  part  Is  politically  connected  with  the  Anglo- 
Indian  empire)  three  hundred  distinct  languages 
and  dialects  are  in  actual  use  at  the  present 
time.  The  variety  of  the  aboriginal  Irii>e3 
already  so  many  limes  alluded  to.  of  which 
each  one  has  usiiully  its  own  distinct  form  of 
s]»eech,  accounts  iu  large  measure  for  the  great 
number.  The  principal  languages  of  Uidia. 
each  of  which  is  sjioken  hy  millions,  aud  which 
have  all  received  more  or  less  literary  cultiva- 
tion aud  development,  are  much  fewer  iu 
number. 

The  Indian  languages  can  be  conveniently 
distributed  into  several  grouijs.  according  to 
thdr  aflinities.  The  first  division  consists  of 
the  most  important  tongues  used  in  northern 
and  western  India.  These  are:  Tlie  Bengali, 
spoken  in  Ihe  province  of  Bengal  by  about 
Si.OOO.OOO  of  people.  It  Is  subject  to  sevend 
dialectic  variations,  especially  upon  the  borders 
of  its  territory,  wliere  it  comes  in  contact  with 
other  languages,  by  the  inlermingling  of  which 
In  the  s|>eech  of  the  people  the  purity  of  all  is 
corrupted.  About  half  of  those  using  the 
language  are  Mohammedans;  their  form  of  the 
Innsnage  is  known  as  Mohammedan  Bengali, 
nntl  forms  another  dialect  of  the  language.  On 
the  northeast  of  Bengal,  in  Ihe  Broil maputra 
valley,  about  3.000,0®  of  people  use  the  As- 
samese, which  is  most  probably  a  language 
allied  to  the  Bengali.  Southwest,  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Orissa,  the  Uriya  tongue  Is  used  by 
some  8.000,000of  people.  The  Hindi  language, 
occupying  an  immense  tract  northwest  of 
Bengal,  covering  the  Korthwest  Provinces,  and 
overlapping  on  everj-  side  into  the  surrounding 
regions,  is  tlie  most  widely  used  tongue  of  any 
of  the  modern  hinguages  of  India.  The  num. 
her  of  those  to  whom  it  is  vernacular  is  esti- 
mated at  80.000,000.  Dialectic  variations  are 
numerous,  aud  authoiiiies  differ  as  to  whether 
Nepaiilese— spoken  in  the  u,itive  slate  of  Nepaul, 
Punjabi— a  common  language  in  the  Punjab, 
aud  Oujanitlii— used  hi  the  province  of  Gujarat, 
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in  the  Bombay  Presidency,  shoiilii  be  considered 
disliuct  lungiiair^s.  or  simply  rele^itvd  to  tht.' 

iise<l  by  a  coiiipirHtivL-ly  small  nopiilatlim 
nkiii^  Ilie  lower  coiii'w  of  the  Inuiia,  in  Ibe 
liTovince  of  Simlh:  ii  dinleet  of  this  Inngiingc 
(Kacbclibl)  U  spoken  In  the  nalive  state  of 
Kaclich  on  the  peubiHul'i  of  that  imnie.  iMarathi 
is  spoken  bj-  some  10,000.000  ill  the  Bonibuy 
Presidency,  the  Central  Provinces,  and  Haldiira- 
bnd  Qiillve  Mate.  It  impinjn-')*  on  Ihe  Gu^ruti 
area  ou  tbe  north  and  on  the  Dra vidian 
iKanarcse  and  Tehi^ii)  on  the  south  ami  sonth- 
easi,  aud  seems  iucbued  to  uiake  Inroads  upon 
these  areas.  The  Sinhalese,  spoken  lu  Cej-lon, 
must  be  included  In  ibis  class,  though  geo- 
graphically so  far  removeil.  Sindhi,  lying  as  it 
does  upon  the  very  western  bonier  of  India,  in 
dose  Conta<'l  witli'  Baluchistan,  has  been  greatly 
affected  bv  the  iulluence  of  the  langnages  used 
by  the  Bjiliichis.  It  luis  also  felt  greatly  the 
influence  of  Muhainni^lau  s)ieec'h.  lu  the 
celebrnled  vale  of  Kashmir  still  another  sister 
tongue  is  found— the  Kashmiri,  a  langnagu 
thus  far  but  little  studied  by  European  sclii)lar>i. 
The  languages  of  Afghanistan  and  Baluchistan 
iPushtii.  Baluchi,  Brahiii)  aud  the  Kafiri  ami 
Dardiii,  which  are  spoken  by  tribes  of  moun. 
taineers  in  the  remote  and  uell-ntgh  unknown 
fastnesses  of  the  great  ratifies  far  to  tbe  north- 
west ofludiaarehkewisereialed  to  those  already 
described,  but  hardly  fall  within  the  limits  of 
our  view.  The  whole  of  this  group  of  lan- 
euages  belongs  to  the  Aryan  Taniiiy:  all  of 
them,  except  Ihe  Pushtu  and  the  BahK-hi. 
which  are  p re-San skritic,  have  derived  many  of 
their  vocables  from  the  Sanikrit — n  highly 
culiivateil  tougne  spoken  by  the  Aryans  when 
they  entered  India,  which,  as  the  people  them- 
selves overran  the  countiy  and  absorlied  the 
races  which  occupied  it  before  lliem.  jxradually 
mingled  with  preexistlLi^  forms  of  s|H-e('h,  anil 
thus  gave  rise  to  Ihe  great  Aryan  vernaculars 
of  India.  To  sum  up:"The  Bengali,  IheUriya, 
the  Assamese,  the  Hindi,  the  Sindhi,  the 
Guiarathl.  and  the  JIaraChi  with  their  many 
dialects,  are  sister-tongues  of  the  Aryan  family. 
Uiough  incorporating  into  their  siilwtance  matiy 
elements  of  grammur,  of  idiom,  and  of  voc- 
ables from  the  non- Aryan  languages  with 
insknt  of  a  former  period 
„  ..  .       _  irrupted.     Of  these  Aryan 

vernaculars  only  three— the  Bengali,  tbe  Hindi, 
and  the  Marat  hi— have  received  any  high 
degree  of  cultivation,  or  possess  any  imporljint 
literature.  It  is  possible  that  the  other  lan- 
guages of  this  group  may  erelong  disappear; 
but  these  three  are  widely  prevalent  anil  cnlti- 
vated  tongues,  which  seem  destined  to  perma- 

Tbe  Hindu  population  of  South  India  pre- 


and  west  from  tbe  Sanskrit,  and  owing  to  it 
smaller— though  important— obligations.  These 
languages  are  usually  spokenof  as  the  Dravldiaii 
group.  The  term  "  Dravira"  or  "Dnivida"  is 
found  in  Sanskrit  literature  as  applieil  to  the 

Grt  of  the  Indian  peninsula  where  the  chief 
iguages  of  this  group  are  now  spoken,  the 
general  limits  of  which  will  be  indicated  below. 
The  most  important  of  them  all  is  the  Tamil, 
covering  the  area  from  a  few  miles  north  of 
Madras  to  the  extreme  south  of  the  eastern  side 
of  the  peninsula,  and  running  more  than  half 


the  distance  across  the  peninsula  towards  the 
Indian  Ocean.  North  of  the  Tamil  ai-ea,  on 
the  east  side  of  Lower  India,  lies  the  Telugii 
cuunlrv,  along  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  and  tip  into 
Ceutrtil  Indi4i,  until  it  meets  the  L'ri™  lunguaL'e 
along  its  northeastern  edge  nud  llic  Alaratlii 
along  its  northwestern.  West  of  the  Tamil  aud 
Telugu  areas  lies  that  of  the  Kanai'csc,  which 
also  meets  the  Maraihi  on  the  uorthwesi.  The 
Malayalim  stretches  along  the  western  coast  of 
Inilia*.  between  the  western  Ghats  and  the  sea, 
from  a  point  just  north  of  Caiw  C'onioiin  for  a 
distance  of  some  three  hundred  miles.  Then 
comes  the  small  area  of  the  Tulii.  aud  close  by, 
among  the  western  Glials  themselves,  the  region 
of  C'oorg,  where  the  Kudngu  language  is 
spoken.  The  two  last-named  languages  are  of 
small  importance,  and  but  little  iiseil:  the 
stronger  languages  by  which  they  are  sur- 
rounded, anil  oh  which  thev  are  depenitent 
for  their  literature  aud  for  their  alnha- 
characlers,  seem  destined  tii  crowd ibeni 
.  .  The  Tiiniil,  the  Teliign  (souieiiines  from 
its  abundance  of  vowel  and  li<niid  sounds  called 
the  Indian  Italian),  the  Kaiiarese,  and  the  Mala- 
yalim  are  all  cultivated  languages,  |Kissessing  a 
literature  and  a  distinctive  alphabetiod  charac- 
ter. The  Taniil  is  by  far  the  most  important 
aud  the  richest  of  them  all,  and  is  useil  by  the 
largest  number  of  people— nearly  15,000,000 
in  all.  Tamil  is  also  used  extensively  in  Nortli- 
em  Ceylon,  and  by  maiir  emigrants  to  Burma, 
the  Straits  settlements,  Mauritius,  and  the  West 
Indies. 
Besides  the  cultivated  languages  of  the  Dravi- 
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dian  grouo  just  described,  languages  of  the 
same  family  are  used  by  suuie  of  the  n"fg'^ 
trlbKof  Iiuiia.    The  most  important  of  these  a 


the  Goiids  of  Central  India;  the  Khoiids,  who 
inhabit  a  tract  of  country  lying  between  Orissa 
ami  tbe  Telugu  region;  tlie  Uraons,  still  farther 
north.  In  C'hhota  Nagpur:  and  Ihe  Bajinahalis, 
whose  territory  almost  touches  the  Ganges. 
Languages  of  the  Dravidlan  group  are  also  used 
by  several  small  and  dwiiidliiig  Iribes  of  South 
India — notably  the  Todas  and  the  Kotas  of  Ihe 
Nilglri  Hills,  and  soineolhcrs.  'Ilie  total num- 
l«r  of  persons  using  Dravidlan  formsof  speech 
must  be  more  lliau  fifty  millions. 

Jtelif/ioHM.—UeiMniing  the  religious  condi- 
tion of  the  people.  It  will  lie  suiticieut  to  refer 
the  reader  to  the  several  articles  in  this  work  in 
which  the  different  religions  practised  in  India 
are  treated  of  in  detail;  with  the  remark  tliat 
for  the  most  jHirt  the  people  cling  to  those  re- 
ligions with  the  lenacity — often  an  unthinking 
tenacity- which  Is  to  be  expccled  of  those  who 
have  tieen  educated  from  their  earliest  years  to 
believe  that  adherence  to  the  customs  of  one's 
ancestry,  and  1o  the  religions  rites  pnictised  by 
one's  forefathers,  is  tlie  flrsl  and  highest  law  of 
life.  Ill  iliem  the  intense  couservalisin  of  all 
Oriental  nations  is  thus  re-enforced  by  religious 
sanctions,  and  is  exalted  to  the  position  of  re- 
ligious obligation.  Hinduism  has  been  inter- 
woven with  tiic  developing  life  of  the  lllnilu 
people  for  a  period  of  more  than  thirty  centu- 
ries ;  it  has  prc-sided  over  the  formation  of  their 
philosophies,  their  social  customs,  iheir  inlel- 
leclual  habits,  and  their  literature  ;  and  it  lie» 
at  tbe  very  basis  of  their  lives  In  all  possible 
relations,  lo  a  <legree  which  is  hardly  paralleled 
elsewhere.  These  factsaccount  fortheextreme 
dilficulty  and  slowness  of  Christian  progress 
among  the    Hindus.     The    Mohanimetlans  in 
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luiiia  do  not  devive  tlieiv  religion  from  ages  so  wliich   scholars   liave   ever    become   familwr  ; 

rcraott  lis  tlie  Hindus,  iidd  ou  tliis  accounl  tbeir  poelry  iind   pliilosophy   have   been   eapeci;illy 

moment II 111  uluiig  lliu  line  of  present  religions  cultivated  ;  to  some  degree  also  matlieniaticiil 

development  might  he  supposed  to  be  less,  yet  and  nstronomical  scieiiee.     Iti  geography  they 

tliey  sliow  fully  as  much  (letcrmiiiation  in  up-  liave  done  but  liltle,  in  history  uothing ;  in  fuel 

holding  their  peculiar  tenets  lis  the  Hindus  do  the  historic  sense  seems  to  be  largely  wtmiiug 

in  upholding  theirs ;  they  are  chamctertzed  by  from  the  Indian  mind.     Their  achievements  in 

the  same  hitense  bigotry  and  fiery  fanaticism  art  are  confined  chiefly  to  the  department  of 

which  have  made  ]kIohainmedaa  artniesso  often  architecture  ;  in  painting  they  have  done  uoth- 

vlctoi-ious  in  battle,  which  render  them  individ-  Iiig;  in  sculpture  they  have  merely  succeeded 

iially  impervious  to  all  assaults  of  argument  and  in  fiishioning  images  of  their  gods  and  heioes, 

reason,  and  even  lead  them  in  many  a  case  to  of  a  chaiiicter  hardly  rising  above  the  level  of 

deeds  of  private,  personal  violence  in  support  caricatui-e,  and  sometimes  falling  to  Ihat  of  ab- 

of  their  faith.  solute  hideousness  ;  sometimes  the  sculptures 

Cli'Uization, — The  people  of  India  have  of acavetemple(rorinstanctithatof  Elephanio, 
their  own  civilization  developed  gradually  in  Bombay  Harbor)  will  be  found  to  possess  a 
through  long  ages  of  progi-eaa;  different  from  considenibledegreeofdigiiiiy  and  artistic  excel- 
thai  of  the  West,  yet  wonderful  locoutemplate,  lence.  But  such  exceptions  to  the  general 
and  in  many  respects  admirable.  The  main  cliaracter  of  grotesquencss  are  not  frequent- 
resource  of  the  people  being  agriculture,  the  Numerous  temples— some  cut  from  the  solid 
processes  of  tlll1u<f  the  soli  and  making  it  yield  rock;  some  built  of  sioue  with  neither  mortar 
''1  weidth  have   ueen  carefully  studied  ;  ana  nor  cement;  some  whose  towers  rise  lo  impos- 

■--•--■-- ' ^- ---  -I --J  .•--!-  ing  beighta.likethose  of  Southern  India:  some 

merely  slonebiillt  shrlues,  a  simple  cube  with 
a  pyramidal  roof;  some  built  last  year,  and 

-which  they  show  In  everything,  yet  the  results  others  In  various  stages  of  decay  attesliug  their 

of  (heir  eliorts  are  by  no  means  contemptible,  foundation  centuries  ago  ;  some  covered  with 

They    have    especially    constructed  immense  rudely  fashioned  images  of  gods  and  of  animals 

lanlis  and  reservoirs  for  storing  water,  and  com-  esteemed  sacred,  oftentimes  in  various  obscene 

jiiicaied  sluiceways  and  canals  for  distributing  altitudes;  and  some  wholly  plain,  and  with  no 

It  in  tie  dry  season  over  their  fields,  which  in  attempt  at  ornament— are  the  sole  creations  of 

size  and  utility  are  remarkable.     These   are  their  architectui'al  skill,    lu  music  the  Hindus 

found  chiefly  in  Central  and  Southlndia.     The  have  perfected  a  system  of  their  own.  with  no- 

Englisii  Government  has  done  much  to  exiend  tation,   time,    and    intervals    different    from 

facilliies  for  inigatiou  by  the  construction  of  tlioseof  Western  music,  wholly  destitute  of  har- 

costly  systcmsof  canals,  tvA  by  the  nvers,  whose  motiy,  yet  not  without  acertain  plaintive  beauty 

waters   are  diveitcil  Into  them  by  finely  ton-  in  Its  melodies.     Their  singing  is  apt  to  be 

struct ed  dams.    Such  work8  exist  in  all  parts  riithernasal.andtheiriustrumental music  seems 

of  India,  and  the  canals  are  sometimes  of  sufll-  to  a  European  nothing  but  a  dlscoi-dant  clamor 

eieut  size  to  be  available  fur  purposes  of  naviga*  of  drums  and  screeching  of  shrill  wind-iusiru- 

tion.     But  the  Indiau  peasants  will  often  see  meuts;  but  some  of  the  stringed  instruments  in 

their  crops  dry  up  and  perish  with  the  drought  use   among   Ihem  are  more  pleasing  in  tone, 

rather  tlum  ii«e  the  water  thus  brought  to  the  Fora  long  time  the  associiktionsof  Hindu  niusic, 

very  edge  of  iheir   fields,  auil  jmy  ihe  tax  being  almost  wholly  those  of  the  Hindu  temple 

demanded    by   government.      lu   some   cases  and   Ihe   Hindu   festival,  were  considered  in- 

government  has  offered  Ihe  water  free  in  order  snperable  objections  to  its  use  among  Cbrislians. 

that  the  people  might  be  induced  toavail  them-  But  of  late  years,  in  more  than  one  part  of  ihe 

selves  of  iis   advantages,    and    even    so  has  great  Indian  mission  field,  native  poets  have 

found  few  lakers.     But  the  use  of  the  water  is  arisen,  who  have  composed  Christian  hymns  in 

-'  wly  incrcasiug.  though  govemmenlal  irrlga-  the  metres  of  Hindu  prosody,  and  have  adapted 

— '-- '— -•  ' '—      -   -- ■-  ---■    "!--■--  —elodies  --   '  '     ' 


urks  have  nol  yet  become  remunerative,  them  to  such  Hindu  melodies  as  seemed  best 

Their  manufactures, — though  entirely  by  hand,  fitted  for  Ihe  purpose.    In  many  churches  of 

— especially  of  ceriain  textile  fabrics,  such  as  Indian  Christians  these  hymns  and  tunes  are 

muslins  and  silks,  and  also  of  gold  and  silver  now  used  with  most  excellent  elfect. 

and  brass  ware,  have  long  been  famous  in  the  Preachers  and  street  evangelists  in  the  bazars 

markets  of  tlie  world.    In  the  development  of  and  villages  find  many  of  these  native  tunes 

social  an<l  political  life  ihey  have  wrought  out  with  Christian  words  most  useful  in  gaining  the 

a  system  of  ulHcient  communal  government  in  ear  of  the  people  for  the  proclamation  of  Chrls- 

their  villages  whieh  has  been  tlie  subject  of  tian  truth.     This  conversion  of  Indian  poetry 

careful  Ktudy  by  European  lawyers  and  hislo-  and  song  to  the  uses  of  Indian  Christianity  was 

riaus.    Its  object,  In  a  word,  was  to  make  each  a  decided  step  of  progress  in  the  work  of  natu- 

village  self-supporting   and  independent,   fur-  ralizingChristianilyamongapeopletheessentia] 

nlsbing  it,  within  Its  owu  walls  and  by  means  genius  of  whose  mmd  seemed  iu  some  respects 

of  its  own  orpmism,  with  farmers,  artisans,  and  ill-adapted  to  receive  it. 

day-laborers,  in  suificient  number,  variety,  and  It  is  dilHcult  to  describe  In  a  few  words  tlie 

lirojiortion,  to  lirovide  every  arlielo  of  ordinaiy  Inlelleclual  condition  of  the  Indian  people.    In 

tist— both  clotliing  and  Implements  of  every  some  respects,  and  among  certain  classes,  an  In- 

Kort — which  the  Tillage  could  need;  while  the  tellectual  cultivation  has  existed  for  cenluiies 

public  affairs  of  every  villace  were  resiilated,  whose  twofold  result  is  seen  to-day  In  a  keen- 

and  all  disputes  between  villages  settled,  by  the  ness  of  mind  and  a  faculty  of  profound  specu- 

hea^lmen  and  elders  of  Ihe  village,  Kj  whom  lalive  thought  which  is  remarkable,  and  In  the 

long  usage  liad  relegated  those    duties.     In  philosophical  treatises,  the  commentaries  upon 

literature  the  Indian  civilization  has  given  to  them,  the  hymns  and  ihe  poems  which  com- 

the   world  the  Sanskrit  language — one  of  the  pose  the  body  of  Hindu  classic  literature      On 

most  coirious  and  highly  polished  tongues  with  ihe  other  hand,  the  people  as  a  rule  are  unable 
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to  read,  and  are  content  to  live  on,  generation  not  care  for  it;  aud  ibe  Siidriis  wei'e  deemed 

nfler  ^eiieration,  willi  no  intellectual  progress,  uuworlliy  of  il. 

content  it  they  get  rice  or  other  grahi  enough  Jiro^'rt/s.— Tlie  iimriil  coudilioii  of  llie  jieO' 
to  teep  them  from  sIttiTatfou,  and  cni'dws  of  pie  sliuuld  be  lU'scritifU  as  oue  of  u|i»ihv  or 
menial  or  spiritual  siistfiiiiuce.  It  is  among  the  even  dendiitss  nuher  llian  a»  oue  of  vioienl 
Bmliiuans  Ibat  the  iutelteciuul  ciillivalion  of  anil  maliuinuul  upposilioii  to  virtue.  The 
India  Itas  reiiclieil  its  fiillesi  result.  Thev  hiive  great  lioily  of  the  jieoiile  are  inik'l,  iiuiustrions, 
beeu  noE  ooly  the  priest K.  the  religions  tenilers  ]ilodiliiigiiilH>rerH.  helilonidesi't-mliiiginiocriiiie 
of  the  people,  but  also  the  erenliiiH  of  its  iiileU  oi  noiable  immorality,  ami  varelv  mini  ill  iiiv:  to 
lecluiil.  philosophical,  and literarviluvelopmeiit.  conspicuous  and  aggressive  virlii'e.  'I'lii'v  m'cive 
aud  tbe  dcposilurien  of  ita  inteflectiinl  weaUh.  uloug.  age  after  age.  on  iljis  dea<l  level  of  iiuital 
'With  Ibe  exceptiou  of  ao.  oceUElonal  lyrle  poet  life,  [tersislemly  eliiigiiig  to  ancesiriil  cn^ioms, 
arising  from  among  the  lower  ordern  of  the  wldeb  they  coiisider  man's  lii'diest  iliily,  piiiic- 
people,  wliose  homely  I'l'i'ses  in  the  vernacular  lllious  in  Iheir  observance  (it  ciiste  luks,  by 
of  his  01VU  district  von  1(1  often  obtnlu  un  Ini'  no  nieanii  destitute  of  llie  conimon  jiniees  u'f 
mense  currency  and  exerl  a  vast  inUuence.  es-  family  affection  and  of  neiubbcirly  kindness. 
peclallT  over  Ibe  class  from  whicli  the  poet  patient,  Eoinetimes  even  torpid,  in  (heir  etKltir- 
himseltbadspniiig,  nearly  all  the  ihinkerg.siLi-  an  cu  of  the  famines  anil  the  jieslileiices  which 
dents,  and  aulbors  of  India  have  been  Brab-  periodically  decimate  their  villages,  or  of  Ihe 
mans.  Tbe  elaborate  grammar  of  the  IJan»krit  irauduleut  e.\tor1ious  of  1be  money-lender 
language  is  due  to  their  assiduous  cultivation,  vvbich  keep  tbem  in  a  condition  of  perenuinl 
Indian  theology,  philosophy,  ixielrj-,  and  sci-  indebtedness.  Their  iulelleclual  liorizou  em- 
enee  have  been  developed  almost  w  bully  by  braces  no  larger  Held  tbau  is  filled  by  daily  toil 
them.  Tbe  Braliman  jntelject  is  keen,  acute,  for  daily  bread.  Tiielr  lives  are  destitute  of  all 
subtle,  and  speculative:  biil  theirlogie  is  apt  to  stiuinlua  and  inreutivc.  Tbeir  religion  fur- 
be  fallacious  aud  their  argumentntibu  specUiuit  uisbes  no  motive  for  Ibe  present  and  incites  no 
rather  than  profound  and  Iboniugb,  Tbe  e<lii-  aspiration  for  the  future.  The  tbougbt  of 
cation  of  tbe  mercliunt  class  consists  of  but  bettering  their  own  condition,  or  of  doing 
Utile  else  than  reading,  writing,  aud  sucb  prac-  aught  to  beucUl  another's,  is  forcieu  lo  tbeir 
ticid  operations  of  arillimelic  as  will  make  iliem  minds.     The  Oriental  d<H-1rine  of  fate  is  ever 


ready  aud  correct  accountants.  Tlie  royid  atai  present  lo  (luencb  all  upward  endeavor 
soldier  castes  liave  been  apt  to  affect  a  lofty  their  [lestiiiy  lo  be  what  and  as  tliey  are;  aim 
contempt  for  all  lltemry  accomplish  men  Is,  as  who  are  lliey  to  contend  witli  destiny?  Tbe 
things  til  onjv  for  Bralinun-t:  and  iiave  paid  chief  faults  of  the  people  are  lack  of  trulliful- 
Ihe  l>enally  of  their  folly  in  many  a  case  l)y  be-  ness— which,  especially  among  traders,  mer- 
ing  compelled  to  emploj'  Urahman  seerelurles,  chanis  and  money- lenders,  develops  rapidly 
prime  ministers,  aud  tinanciei's,  who,  little  by  and  deeply  into  manifold  fiirms  of  cbeiiting 
little,  would  absorb  the  real  luiwer  of  tbe  and  fraud — and  licentiousness.  Yel  caste  rules 
throne,  wbile  its  noninial  occupant  was  busy  constitute  some  safeguaitl  for  the  virtue  of 
with  bis  elephants,  his  liorses  and  soldiers,  or  their  women,  for  a  female  of  gisKi  (iiKte  de- 
else  sunken  in  ignoble  debauchery.  The  great  teeted  in  immin'alitr  Is  apt  lobe  pronijitly  dcidt 
masses  of  the  people  are  not  1o-i1ay,  and  never  with  aud  e.xjwlled  by  the  niste  autbortlies.  In- 
bave  been,  able  even  lo  read  lliuir  own  vernacii-  temperance  is  not  usually  a  rice  of  tbe  Hindu 
lar:  Ihiis  tbeyliave  become  on  tbe  one  baud  people,  thougb  In  receni  yeai-s  the  Intrixluc- 
the  duties  of  a  crafty  priesthood,  aud  on  the  lioa  of  cheap  foreign  liquors,  often  mlNerablc 
oilier  the  prey  of  cuuaing  money- leu  dei-s  on  adulterations,  and  Ihe  course  of  the  government  ■ 
whose  advances  of  casb  they  are  forced  to  tie-  in  liceiisiug  d  linking- pi  aces,  has  sttniulalcd 
peud,  but  whose  wiles  and  tricks  they  are  too  tiie  use  of  In  to\icaliugliquorsaniong all  classed'. 
Ignorant  to  detect.  Such  education  as  Ihe  Tbe  disposlilou  of  tlie  people  is  iiiild,  and 
cnildreu  of  Hindu  families  enioyed  before  Ihe  crimes  of  violence  are  iio  more  coniniou  among 
establishment  of  missionary  and  government  them  than  among  the  people  of  other  races. 
schools  was  Imparted  tiy  Uraliman  sehoolmas-  The  rank^  of  the  professional  thieves  and  ban- 
ters, who  were  wont  to  collect  the  lioys  want-  dils  are  largel  v  reeriiiletl  from  certain  of  the 
ing  instruction  {girls  were  never  laughtl  and  to  wild  Jungle  tribes,  who  have  been  rubbers  from 
teach  tbem  to  repeal  by  iirte  verses  from  the  lime  imineinorial.  The  more  violent  forms  of 
Sanskrit  poets,  to  read  aud  write  their  own  gang  robbery  (dacoily)  anil  thugcerj'— wliich 
vernacular,  and  to  perform  operations  in  simple  cmisisted  in  inveigling  innocent  and  inisiis]H.'ct- 
aritbmellc.  Brahman  youths  who  wished  for  a  ing  travellei's  Into  Ihe  society  of  wanderiug 
thorough  Iraitiing  in  llie  sacred  language,  re-  banils  of  secret  and  professional  asRsissins  in  or- 
lig ion,  and  philosophy  wouldattach  themselveH  dcr  to  mui'der  and  rob  them  in  unknown  and 
lo  some  noted  scholar  and  would  be  by  him  put  convenient  spots— have  been  nearly  siam))cd 
thriugh  an  clalioraie  course  of  Instruction,  ex-  out  by  Ihe  vigorous  action  of  goveniment. 
tending  to  many  years.  In  this  way  large  These  aboriginal  tribes  present  totheethnol- 
numbers  of  young  Brahmans  would  sometimes  ugist,  no  less  than  to  the  pliilantbro])ist  aud  inis- 
be  found  attending  upon  Ihe  iiiHtructions  of  slouary,  prohlcnis  of  considerable  dilHcnlty. 
such  a  leamc^l  man.  or  gum.  composing  thus  a  Who  are  they,  and  where  did  thej'  come  from  ? 
sort  of  college.  Ilnl  such  a  course  of  tustruc-  is  the  <jues1ion  of  the  one.  How  s)ia1l  they  lie 
tlon  would  he  conltiie<l,  in  its  suMects.  to  the  rccbiimed  fnmi  their  liarbarism  anil  elevateil  to 
^nskrit  language,  Ihe  practice  ot'^the  Hindu  Ihe  true  .standard  of  bumiinlly!'  is  theipicstion 
religion,  including  famlliarlly  with  Ibe  sacred  of  the  other.  Thai  among  them  are  the  n^pn-- 
booKs,  or  Vedii»,  and  lo  skill  in  Hindu  pliiloso-  seutatives  of  the  i^irliest  iniial)itmits  of  India  is 
pliy;  Willie  its  recipients  would  not  extend  be-  nut  dnubted.  But  prolmbly  many  of  the 
yoad  the  ranks  of  the  Brahman  caste.  Bier-  stronger  aud  more  advanced  tribes,  though  |mp- 
chants  did  not  need  such  training;  soldiers  did  ularly  classed  as  aborigines,  ore  not  truly  such. 
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liiii  tliemselvos  liisplaceil,  centuries  ago,  a  race  ful  form  of  pivilization,  which  made  them  more 

of    lu.'u   more   siivage  thau  tliemselves.    The  susceptible  toAryiiQiatliiences,  so  that  theycoal- 

ntimi'  of  tliese  tribes  6  legion.     They  are  found  esced  largely  willi  the  Aryans. — thus  giving  rise 

all  over  Indiit,  thoagli  more  numerous  in  litlly  to  the  great  HiDdii  races  of  South  India,— be- 

aitd  JLUi^le  tracts  uad  nmoDg  tlie  mouDlainous  JODgingto  the Dravidian family,  while  the  wilder 

regions  uf  the  north  thuu  elsewhere.    The  num-  Kols  declined  to  yield,  and  weie  simply  forced 

Uw  of  uach  tribe  is  seldom  large, — ofteiiouly  a  hack  upou  the  mountains.     As  to  numbers,  the 

few  himilreds;  in  only  a  few  cases  does  tbe  Snnials  are  thought  to  number  atxtut  1,000,000, 

eiiumeraiion  of  one  mount   nbnre  a  million,  tiie   Goiids  over    1,500,000,    (he  Kols   about 

Many  of  Ih'ni   have  been  graitually  alntorbed  1,100,000.     Many  of  the  smaller  tribes  have  a 

into  the  l)(i[|y  of  Ilinduisin,  iiud  call  themselves  very  unenviable  reputation  as  professed  thieves 

Hindus,  though  still  I'etaiuiug  the  use  of  their  and  bandits;  and  it  is  from  these  tribes  that  in 

original  language.    In  other  cases  they  maiu-  former  times  the  gangs  of  dacolts  and  ihugs 

tain  a  strict  una  jualou^i  separation,  in  speech,  that  preyed  on  Indian  life  were  recruited.  Dur- 

religiiiti,  and  custom,  from  their  Hindu  neigh-  ing   lale  years   the  English    Government    has 

huT».     A  full  [leseriptlou  of  them  is  imiKissible;  sought  to  turn  these  tnbes  from  their  violent 

but   their  religion   In  most   cases    seems  to  be  and  criminal  methods  of  life  to  more  orderlv 

some  form  of  denion. worship.     Without  mak-  and  peaceful   pursuits.    These  efforts  have  al- 

ingan  exhiiusilve  enumeration  of  these  tribes,  a  ready  met  with  an  encouraging  degree  ofsuc- 

few  general  divisions  may  be  made  which  cm-  cess,  and  promise  still  larger  results  In  the  fu- 

brace  thu  m  ist  importsnt  of  them,  ture. 

In  the  North  of  India,  stretching  along  the  The  relations  of  the  Aryans  (Hindus)  to  the 

southern  slope  of  the  Himalayan  range,  includ-  earlier  inhabitants  of  India  have  been  already 

ing  the  khig<lom  of  Tibet,  the   lower  part  of  slated.     The  Aryans  themselveii,   entering  In- 

thw  Bralunapulra  Valley,  and  the  northern  part  dia  some  twenty  centuries  before  Christ,  grad- 

of  Burma,  are  foiinil  a  number  of  tribes — some  iially  extended  themselves — lirst  through  the 

of  sutHcieut  impoilaiice  to  rank  as  nations  (the  valleyof  the  Ganges,  then  Into  Sotithern  India. 

Nepuulese,  for  instance),  and  simic  represented  They  have  left  behind  them  no  written  history. 

only  by  a  hiuulful  of  savages  in  a  mountain  But  Hindu  princes  of  various  families  founded 

valley.—which  are  classed  together  by  philolo-  dynasties  and  ruled  over  realms  of  greater  or 

gists  uuiler  the  generic  name  TIbcto-Burman;  less  extent,  until  tlicy  were  in  turn  reduced  to 

n  term  which  roughly  iiulicates  the  extreme  submission    by  the     Mohammedans.      These 

geographical  limits  of  their  range,  and  likewise  fierce  and  relentless  conquerors  entered  India 

Implies  that   the   jieople  of   Tibet  and  Burma  through  the  same  northwestern  door  as  those 

are     ethnological ly      connecteil     with    them,  who  had  preceded  them.     The  year  1000  a.d. 

Among  the  hills  ot  Assam  Is  foiiiii)  still  another  may  be  taKeu  as  marking  approximately  their 

family.  clitss»l  as  the  Kluisi  family.    In  Cen-  liist    appearance    In  Hindustan.     Mahmoud, 

tral  India  (see  above— description  of  Gondwana  Klne  of  Ghazui,  a  city  in  Afghnnislan.  was  the 

in   lUMOTimt   of   Central   Provinces)  is  found  a  first  Mohomraedan  leader  to  undertahe  the  con- 

numlxir  of  important  ami  allied  tribes,  whose  quest  of  India.    He  made  twelve  expeditions 

lamriiageshows  them  to  be  related  tothe  Tamil  Into  the   country — the  first  a  few  years  before 

ami  other  Dravidian  races  of  South  India.     Of  the  approximate  date  alwve  given.     Aloham- 

tliis   group,  the  tribes  of   Khoiuls,  Gonda,  Ora-  medan  power  slowly  giiiw;  one  dynasty  after 

ous,  ami  llajmahnlis  (a  small  tribe  living  In  Bou'  another  continued  the  work  of  invasion,   un- 

f:al|  with  their  aiilxllvlsioLs  appeiir  aa  the  most  111    liret  the  Punjab,  then  the  Ganges   valley, 

inpoi'taut    northern    repi'csentatives.    and  the  and  at  last  all  of  India  was  reduced  to  Moslem 

Toilas  and  Kiidajjua  (Coorgs,  see  above)  In  the  sway,  though  the  country  was  uever  long  at 

sijulh.     Still  another  very  important  group,  in-  peace.     Reoellions  were  constantly  keeping  the 

habiting  Central   India  and  adjacent  oarts  of  land  in  turmoil,  headed  sometimes  by  an  am- 

Orlssa  and  Bengal,  Is  known   as  the   Kolariau  bilious  Mohammedan  upstart,  sometimes  by  a 

family.     This   Includes  the  Sanlhal  tribes  (see  Hindu  whose  limbs  were  galled  by  the  chains 

Benmil  and  Chhota  Nagpur),  the  Kols  of  Ccn-  of  Moslem  nile.     In  the  miiidle  of  the  seven- 

tml  Inilia,  and  other  leas  kuown  triltes.     This  teenth    century,  a    Maratha    chieftain    named 

Kolarian  family  is  supposed  once  to  have  occu-  Sivaji  Bhonsle  consolidated  Into  a  formidable 

fiieil  the  Hnest  portion  uf  the  Ganges  valley,  power  the  strength  of  the  llanilhn  ntce  (see 

lalf  a  dozeu  centuries  before  Christ — and  how  Marathas),  and  made  great  Inroads  upon  the 

much  longer  before  that  time  uoone  knows,  power  of  the  Mohammedans.     They  overran  all 

Numerous  antiquities  iu  Behar  are  attributed  to  India,  carried  <lcsolation  wherever  they  went, 

Ilium.    But  their  empire  fell  before  the  udninc-  and  establisheil  <lynnsties  of  Maratlia  houses 

Ing  Aryaus,  and  they  were  pushed  up  into  the  both  In  North   and   6outh   India.      But   their 

highlands  of  Central  India  (the  VIndhya  hills),  power  was  broken  at  the  battle  of  Paunlpat, 

where  iliey  have  since  mode  their  home,  main-  near  Delhi,  in  1T61,  when  they  contended  un- 

talning  their  own  chleftalnslilps,  and  still  look-  successfully  against    an  army  led  by  Ahmed 

ing  on  their  Hindu  neighboi's  with  jealousy  and  Shah  of  Afghanistiin. 

dislike,  as  the  possessors  of  soil  which  once  was  The  English  (■ame  to  India  very  early  in  the 

theirs.     The  Bliils,  a  very  well-known  tribe  In  sevetiteenth   ceuturj-.  first  aa    merchants  in   a 

Western  India,  lliijpniaiia.  imd  Benir.  are  proh-  small  and  humble  way.     Their  mercantile  op- 

ably  originally  i)f  Kolariiui  origin,  though  they  erations  were  conducted   by  the   East    India 

have  not  retaineii   the  language.      Oust  thinks  Company,  whose  original  charter  was  signed  by 

tluit  the  K<)liiriaus  were  first  ou  the  ground.  Queen  Elizabeth,  near  the  close  of  her  reign, 

that  the   Dravidlons  entered  ludla  from  the  Little  by  little  their  power  and  the  scope  of 

northwest  and  occupied  ])ortions  of  the  coun-  theirinnuenceexteudeditself.     Establishments, 

try,  and   that  some   twenty   centuries  before  or  ■'presidencies,"defeudedbyfortsandarmies, 

Clirist  the  Aryaus  cauie  down  uiion  both;  but  under  the  commaml  of  this  company  of  mer- 

thai  the  Drav'ldhins  already  had  a  more  peace-  chants,  were  placed  at  Madras,  at  Calcutta^  at 
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Boratiay.  From  tbcse  points  the  authiirily  ot 
the  Corapnny  silently  l)iit  slt-(idilv  grew,  Svheii 
the  Miiniilios  fell  iu  1701.  the  ^);liHli  were  iil- 
refldy  strong  enough  lo  step  into  tile  first  phice 
of  power  iu  Hindut^tau  :  in  fact,  Ibe  (juesiUiii  of 
English  soprenmcj'  in  Bengal,  nuU  by  cnoen- 
qnence  In  India,  lind  been  settlwl  nt  tbe  buttle 
of  Pliissey.  near  Calcutta,  in  1757,  when  Clive 
defeated  the  troops  of  !SiiraJ-U(t-Uaula,  the  )Io- 
hiimmeilan  ruler  of  Bengal.  From  these  small 
beginnings,  and  along  a  path  prorlilentinlly 
prepared  for  Ihetu  by  the  fall  of  the  MaratlinH. 
the  only  nullve  race  capable  of  offering  on  effec- 
tual resistance,  the  La^t  India  I'ompany  jmy)- 
ceeded  to  its  manifest  destiny  of  absorbing  and 
ruling — not  as  merchants,  but  as  conquerors 
and  princes— the  whole  of  India.  When  the 
great  mutiny  of  1857  burst  upon  India — a  move- 
ment fomented  among  the  native  troops  in  the 
employ  ot  the  Coiojmny,  and  used  by  certain 
dispossessed  heirs  of  olil  Indian  princes  in  the 
hope  of  destroying  the  English  suprematrj',  and 
regaining  the  lost  control  of  their  own  land — 
English  power  for  it  moment  treinble<l :  but  the 
result  of  the  mutiny  was  merely  the  transfer  of 
the  supreme  power  in  India  from  the  hands  of 
the  East  India  Company  lo  the  direct  control 
of  the  British  civwn  and  Parliament. 

More  and  more  liave  the  Knglish  rulers  of 
India  realized  that  they  have  a  duty  and  mi'i^ion 
to  perform  In  that  land.  They  luive  governed 
the  country  with  a  stem  and  rigorous  justice, 
with  «  benevolent  and  paternal  despoti-'m.  If 
they  have  not  always  been  conciliatory  towards 
the  natives,  and  have  failed  largely  in  winning 
the  love  of  the  subject  races,  they  have  always 
been  respected  for  their  justice  and  integrhy, 
and  their  nde  has  been  pritied  for  the  ^hkI  or- 
der, the  peace,  the  prosperity,  which  they  have 
given  to  the  country.  They  have  encoiirage<l 
and  fostered  education  ;  they  luive  e^tablished 
post-otliees.  post-roa<1s,  railroads,  lelegraplis ; 
they  have  developed  agriculture,  manufactures, 
ami  commerce ;  they  have  provided  hospitals 
and  medical  treatment  for  the  disease*!,  anil 
liave  fei)  the  multitudes  in  time  of  famine. 

Jlisslonary  work  in  India  is  carried  on  utider 
the  strong  protection  of  a  government  which. 
wholly  neutral  iu  religious  matters,  undertakes 
to  assure  to  every  one  religious  liberty,  and  to 
protect  all  in  the  exercise  of  it.  The  details  of 
the  missionary  history  of  India  must  be  sought 
under  the  titles  treating  of  the  several  districts, 
races,  missionary  societies. etc.,  in  India.  Here 
it  suffices  to  say,  that  tbe  Danes  have  tlie  honor 
of  beginning  the  work  of  Pnite«lJint  missions  in 
Ibis  great  laud.  Bartholomew  Zlegenbalg  and 
Henry  Plutsehau  were  sent  out  in  iTIW, 
from  Denmark  to  Trauijuebar.  in  South  India, 
and  were  tlius  the  pioneers  of  the;creat  miisiiin- 
ary  host  In  India;  liiit  it  is  onlv  since  tlie  yciir 
IBOO — since  the  great  revival  (it  mlsslmiary  en- 
thusiasm in  the  rnilcstant  churches  of  Europe 
ami  America,  since  the  effectual  (|uit>tbg  ami 
settling  of  the  Innd  hr  the  strong  hand  of  Eng- 
lish p()wcr,  and  since  by  act  of  Parliament 
neUi  evangelistic  operations  were  l<-»idized  in 
India — that  the  work  of  ndssious  has  been  prose- 
cuted in  India  with  anything  like  vigor  and 
success. 

In«llani*,  AmcrlcaH.—Tbe  name  given 
to  tbe  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  Ihe  Western 
Continent   by  Columbus  and   his 
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arising  from  the  suppow'ii   f;\ct   tliEit  llicy  had 
landed  on  the  easicrn  shores  uf  India. 

€>rfglii.—'So  piwlive  knowledge  has  us  yet 
been  obtiuucdi'cganling  the  origin  of  thelnilian. 
There  nin  no  longer  In.'  any  doubt  that  they  are 
the  alKirigincs  of  their  cimntry.  and  thai'  the 
niound-buildcrs  were  tbe  progenitors  of  the  ex- 
Isiiug  races.  The  extensive  rewarches  of  ihe 
last  nflcen  yeilrs  prove  that  miiny  of  the  mounds 
have  been  constructed  within  historic  lime,  ami 
used  by  the  ancestors  of  the  present  Indian 
tribes.  From  ihuusanils  of  these  mounds  have 
been  taken  the  industrial  inipleiniiits  and  works 
of  art  of  the  builders.  These  have  lan^n  caro- 
fully  compared  uilh  similar  imiilciueius  and 
works  of  art  of  tbe  modem  Indians,  and  found 
tocorrespond  exactly.  Again.  In  other  mounds, 
supposed  to  liave  l)eeit  mii^t  ancient,  are  foimd 
articles  of  Euroix'an  workmuusbip.  oblalued  by 
the  mound-bnilder  from  tbe  early  ex|>lorcr. 
Says  Major  Powell:  'So  fragment  of  evidence 
remains  to  siipiHut  the  figment  of  theory  that 
there  was  an  nncient  race  of  m oimd- build c rs  su- 
'in  culture  tothe  North  American  Indian." 


Similar  research  proves  that  the  pueblos,  tliu 
cliff-dwellings,  the  cvntcr-villages  of  California, 
Nevada,  Utaii,  Colorado,  Uew  Slexlco,  and  Ari- 


,  tojrether  with  the  OLVate  dwellings  of  the 
Tcwan  Mountains,  are  the  work  of  the  (uirly 
Indians.  Many  of  them  foniierly  considered 
very  ancient  are  found  to  have  been  built  within 
tbe  last  three  hundred  years. 

The  study  of  tbe  myths  aud  traditions  of  the 
Indian,  beyond  proving  him  to  be  Ihe  orlginid 
occupant  of  the  land,  ^vcs  us  but  little  light. 

History  proves  notulng  as  to  his  origin. 
Says  Schoolcraft;  "They  broke  off  from  the 
human  race  before  histoi^-  had  dipped  her  |M'n 
in  ink  or  lifted  her  graver  on  stone."  llerodo- 
liis  also  is  silent.  The  cuneiform  and  Nilotic 
i[i>^'rij)tions,  the  oldest  in  tlic  world,  make  no 
mention  of  such  a  people.  The  Iniliaii  slock  is 
still  more  ancient.  Their  language,  their  relig- 
ion, their  life,— at!  that  is peciillarto  theni,— ile- 
"■■'e  this. 


thiin  those  otltome  anil  Greece.  Their  ruins 
date  back  to  within  five  hundred  years  of  the 
foundation  of  Babylon.  Tliey  must  liave  seitii- 
rated  themselves  from  the  great  human  family 
liefore  the  close  of  the  Stone  Ace.  Id-yoiid 
this,  in  determining  the  original  home  ojf  the 
Indian,  research  has  never  gone,  and  probably 


will  n 


■r  go. 


Among  the  traditions  retained  by  the  Indian 
n If  those  concerning  the  arrival  of  the  Euro- 
peans In  the  liiiid  of  their  forefathers,  and  some 
even  point  to  the  localities.  The  Mohicans  tell 
the  stoiyof  KuJsoti's  voyage  up  the  rivcrwhicb 
bears  liis  name.  Algoniiiun  h'gends  tell  us  of 
Carder's  vidt  to  the  St.  Lawrence  In  1534. 
The  Iroquois  have  Ihe  tradition  of  a  wreck  on 
their  ctnist,  the  fouiullng  of  a  lUtlc  colony  by 
the  sliipwrecked  pi-ople.  ami  later  Its  destruc 
tion  by  Ihe  Indians.  Without  doubt  this  was 
the  first  Virginia  colony,  in  1388, 
Culled  SlafcM. 

Population  »nd  Statisfics.— The  pres- 
ent Indian  population  of  the  Unitt«l  States,  ex- 
clusive ot  Alaska,  is  350,000.  They  are  dis- 
tributed as  follows; 
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Id  tlie  Indiau  Territory,  79,281 ;  in  the  Dako- 
tas,  39,508;  in  Arizona.  13,901;  Califoruia,  13.. 
m6:  Michigau.  l.i^H:  Moiitaua,  I'2,3T1:  Ne- 
brusku,  3.(J37;  Neviii^,  8,175;  New  Mexico, 
29,834:  Nfjw  York,  5,005:  WftsUinglou.  9,958, 
Wistonsin,  7.944;  Watio,  3.B03;  Oregou,  4,593. 
Utuh,  3,260— tobU,  339.881,  The  remiiiaiag 
20,000  ui*  scattered  through  the  Western  States 
and  Terrliones  on  small  reservalious. 

Of  Uie  above  350,000, 96,000  are,  wholly  or  In 
IHirt.  in  uitizens'  dress;  32,000  Ciiii  read;  36,000 
s|>eak  tlm  English  langitiige  well  enough  for 
iinliiiary  craiversation;  17.000  live  in  houses. 
108,889,469  acres  of  land  In  tlie  United  Stales 
is  Indiiiu  Reservation.  In  1889  3J0,000  acres 
well)  cuUivated  by  the  Indians;  3,000.000  bush- 
el     f  grain  were  niiiied. 

n  t  lal  cost  to  the  government  of  the  In- 
l  »  the  yoar  1889,  was  *1,8I1,140.  This 
1  H.  include  the  expenditure  by  the  Amiy 

1)  I  t  nt.  The  pi'esent  liahtlities  of  the 
L  -1.1  Stales,  under  ti'eatv  atipuliition  to  the  In- 
i   u      rt  113,315,000.    Last  year  the  goveru- 

en  f  miHhed  the  Indians  in  rations  35,000.- 
OIH)  Ih  of  heef,  8,000,000  lbs.  of  flour,  901,000 
Hw.  of  bacon,  933,000  lbs,  of  sugar,  517,000 
lbs.  of  corn,  405,000  lbs.  of  coffee. 

It  is  almost  a  unlverjsal  belief  that  the  Indian 
is  dying  out.  Recent  research,  however,  lias 
denionstntied  l>eyoad  question  that  the  Indian 
liopulatioti  of  our  conntiy  has  certainly  held  its 
own,  and  by  many  is  thought  to  have  Increased. 
While  some  of  the  smaller  tribes  of  New  Eng- 
land have  uudorgone  Uie  pivcess  of  annihilation 
and  uinalgamation  with  the  white  pi>paktion  so 
as  almost  to  lose  their  trlhal  identity,  yet  the 
Indians,  as  n  people,  are  not  thus  disappearing. 
The  record  of  single  tribes  emphasizes  (his, 

Tlie  Cherokee  tnbe,  being  the  oldest  of  which 
we  have  authentic  record,  is  an  Illustration.  In 
I8UU,  by  special  act  of  Congress,  a  census  of 
this  people  was  taken,  and  ^und  to  be  13,395. 
In  1835  Drake  estimates  them  at  13,593.  Gal- 
latin, iu  1838,  on  nuthorily  of  the  Indiau  i:>e- 
Ijartment.  reiH>rts  llie  Cherokee  population  at 
13,000.  Rissiug  over  forty  years,  we  llnd  in 
1876,  according  to  a  report  ot  the  Indian  Com- 
missioner, they  have  increased  to  31,0*3.  In 
1884  the  population  had  reached  34,100,  This 
ahows  a  gain  in  seventy-live  years  (1809  to  1884) 
of  13,705,  and  in  forty-eight  yeai-s  (1836-1884) 
of  11,000.  To  the  above  increase  should  be 
a<lded  the  4.000  which  perished  iathe  removal 
of  1838,  with  regard  to  which  Commissioner 
Hoyt  says  (Indian  Ileport,  1877):  "Enforced 
expatriation  has  probably  done  niore  to  retard 
the  increase  of  the  Indian  population  than  war, 
pestilence,  or  famine,  perhaps  more  than  all 
e<)mbincd.  .  ,  ,  Prom  the  lime  they  [the  Cher- 
okccs]  were  gathered  into  camps  by  the  United 
States  troops  in  May,  1838,  tiU  the  last  detach- 
ment reached  the  Arkansas  country,  which  was 
about  ten  months,  a  careful  estimate  shows  that 


1  4.000  or  4,500 
dL4ith,  tliurebeing,  onanavera 
to  llfteen  deaths  per  day  for  i 
<mt  of  a  population  of  16,000, 
the  whole  number." 

Tlie  Navajo  tribe 
have  doubled  their  populallon  in  fifteen  yeai 
(Jovernment  reports  show  the  following:  popula 
tioii  in  1873,  9.114;  population  in  1888,  18,000. 

With  regard  to  ihe  increase  among  the  Sioux 
Dr.  Stephen  H.  Mggs.  after  forty  ^ears  •'  — - 
vice  among  them,  siij*?-  ■"  *'  "■•"'"•'  '■ 


removed  by 
from  thirteen 
whole  period 
one  fourth  of 

ily  reported  to 
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the  progress  of  our  mission  work  we  have  kept 
life  tables  for  a  single  Indian  village,  and  always 
with  the  result  that  the  births  somewhat  ex- 
ceeded the  deaths."  And  iu  reply  to  the  ques- 
tion, "Is  the  Indian  dying  out?"  answered: 
"  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  tliat  the  facts  which 
are  before  us  at  all  justify  the  belief  that  the 
Indians  are  necessarily  a  vauUhing  race. "  Rev 
J.  P.  Williamson,  D,b„  after  a  life-loug  work 
among  the  Dakotas,  estimates  that  they  have 
increased  60  per  cent  iu  forty  years. 

If  we  turn  from  single  tribus  to  the  question 
of  the  increase  of  the  Indian  people  as  a  whole, 
we  find  that  the  total  number  of  biilhs  for  Ave 
years  (1873-1878)  is  13,930;  the  total  nunibef  of 
dealhs  for  the  same  years,  10,306;  making  a 
clear  gain  of  2,614,  For  the  next  five  years 
(1879-1884)  the  total  number  of  births  is  17,587; 
the  total  number  of  deaths,  14,782;  showing  an 
increase  of  2,80J^  or  iu  ten  years  of  5,419. 

Again,  this  gain  in  population  is  not,  as  many 
suppose,  merely  the  natural  result  which  comes 
from  thedecrease  of  mortality  among  the  infants 
and  small  children.  While  the  agency  physi- 
cian, a  better  knowledge  of  tlie  laws  of  health, 
better  homes,  clothing,  and  food,  will  in  part 
explain  this  uici'case,  yet  the  fact  still  remains 
that  tile  (ictual  birth-rate  is  also  increasing.  The 
total  of  births,  1874,  was  3,153;  in  188fit  had 
increased  to  4,751. 

Betigion.— The  Indian  believes  in  a  great 
power,  or  soul,  or  spirit,  which  inhabits  and 
animates  everything.  To  it  he  constantly  ap- 
peals. He  recognizes  it  in  the  sun,  the  earlli, 
thunder,  lightning,  clouds,  wind,  and  the  ani- 
mals about  him;  In  short,  this  Great  Spirit 
manifesia  himself  in  every  possible  form  In 
nature,  animate  and  inanimate.  Each  tribe  has 
its  own  variation  of  this  fundamental  belief,  and 
has  consti-ucied  a  mythology  of  its  own. 

They  believe,  generally-,  in  a  deluge  that 
covered  the  earth,  drowning  mankind,  with  the 


fused  ideal  of  rewards  and  punishments  here- 
after. They  erect  uo  temples  or  places  of  wor- 
ship. Their  worship  consists  principally  In 
sacrifice  and  supplication,  which  are  engaged 
in  wherever  and  whenever  circumstances  may 
determine. 

Missions.  Early  Mlaaiom.— la  1536  Pam- 
philus  de  Narvaez.  a  Spanish  explorer,  set  out 
to  conquer  Florida.  Accompimicd  by  a  number 
of  Franciscan  monks,  he  landed  at  Pensacola 
Bay  April  16lh,  1538.  Disheartened  by  the  ex- 
posure, suffering,  and  toil  of  a  few  months,  they 
turned  back,  and  on  reaching  the  coast  built 
frail  boats,  in  which  the^  attempted  to  reach 
Mexico.  The  boat  containing  the  missionaries 
was  wrecked,  and  although  no  lives  were  then 
lost,  they  reached  land  only  to  wrish  later  on 
from  starvation,  sickness,  m  at  the  bands  of  the 
natives.  Little  is  known  of  the  work  done  by 
these  missionaries  beyond  the  fact  that  no 
regular,  ormtnlzed  mission  was  established. 

Iu  1539  Father  Mark,  a  Spanish  monk,  at- 
tempted to  reach  the  Zunis,  but  owing  to  their 
hostility,  he  succeeded  only  In  planting  a  large 
cross  on  the  hill  which  commanded  the  Zuni 
city  of  Cibola.  Neither  in  this  nor  in  any  of  his 
succeeding  expeditions  did  Father  Mark  estab- 
lish a  perniaueut  mission. 

Of  the  missionaries  who  went  out  with  De 
Soto's  expedition,  every  one  perished  before  the 
■  of  the  company  reached  th,e  coast,  and 
Hosted  oyVjOt)QlC 
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no  nioiuioii  is  auywlicru  iiuule  of  nn  nllempt  (" 

In  1545 11  Dmiiiiiit-nu  Pnther,  Louis  CanciT  ilc 
Burliiisii-d,  obtiiiueil  n  vessel,  ami  with  three  iln- 
HH-iiites  pwceeiktl  in  tLe  ctMst  nf  Floiidii,  Iwnl- 
iujc  ut-nr  Tumim  Bii;-,  whtrre  he  nuil  two  of  liin 
asstn-iiites  weru  iimrtlercd  ami  the  expedition 
WHS  almndoufit. 

Aiioiher  misston  to  Flotilla  was  tilti'm])tein)y 
n  niiiiibcr  of  Duraluit'Luit,  sliipwreckcil  ou  Hit: 
coiLsi;  but,  like  the  precediug  efforts,  this  also 
emleii  iu  siifEering  nii<l  deiith  tor  tlie  adveutiirous 
miissionarieK.  From  15C6to  15T0  some  Frciifh 
Ji'^tiits  sushilnedn  imEssIou  Dear  the  preseut  site 
of  St.  Aiigiistiue. 

The  tirst  successful  luission   to  the  Uuiled 

u  continued  until  1T63,   nnd  had  diiriu^  this 


y-tvef 


illloi: 


eightjr- 


hundi-ed  ciuiverts.  In  159T  these 
FmuciscBD  monks  iwule  the  second  successful  nl- 
teinpt  to  establish  u  permaneut  mission  in  ^eiv 
Mexico.  Thirty  vears  later,  tiiis  mission  re- 
ported twenty-seven  new  missions,  seveml  large 
churches,  ten  convents,  thousands  of  Indians 
baptized,  and  over  eight  thousand  ccmverts  to 
Christianity.  So  rapid  had  been  the  progress 
qmong  th»%  mlHsions  on  the  Kio  Grande,  that 
large  numbers  of  tlie  Indians  could  read  and 
wnle  before  the  Puritans  had  fiegun  inissioniiry 
work  upon  the  shores  of  New  England. 

Between  1717  and  1938  twenty  Franciscan 
missionaries  labored  among  the  Indians  of 
Texas. 

In  1789  Father  Juuipero  Serra,  a  Franciscan 
monk  and  a  native  of  the  Island  of  Jlajorca, 
founded  a  mission  ni  San  Diego,  California,. 
Many  of  bh  associates  died  during  thr  first 
months  of  hardship.  A  mission  at  Monterey 
was  founded,  1770.  by  the  name  niifsionarics. 
Previous  lo  Serrn'a  death,  In  1784,  nine  misKions 
had  been  founded  along  this  coaKt,  and  during 
the  twenty  years  following,  ten  otlier  inissiiinH 
were  esral'illAhwl,  thus  occupying  the  entirec(»st- 
line  from  San  Francisco  to  San  Diego.  TLe 
nineteen  stations  were  separated  from  one  an- 
other only byan easy  day'sjounity.  Inlothese 
missions,  whose  wealth  naif  grown  to  an  almost 
incredible  degree,  were  gathered  over  twenty 
thousand  Indians  who  led  rcjrular  and  indus- 
trious lives.  At  the  time  of  tlie  revolutionary 
troubles  in  Spsiin  and  Mexico,  and  the  seculan- 
zatifin  law,  eslabltshcd  in  California,  the  income 
of  the  missions  from  abroad  licgan  to  fall  oil, 
and  had  it  not  been  for  iheir  internal  sources  of 
revenue,  ihev  must  have  come  to  bankruptcy 
and  ruin.  In  1940  the  missions  had  Itecn  re- 
duced from  30,i)0()  tn  6,000  Indians,  and  the 
wealth  had  dwindled  in  proportion,  owinglothe 
chaotic  condition  of  the  govcnuiient  and  the 
dishonesty  of  the  administrators  ot  government 
iu  California. 

Early  I{oman  Catholic  Missioks  in  the 
West.— In  1841  two  French  Jesuits,  Father 
Charles  Raymbaut  witli  Father  Isaac  Jogues, 
were  sent  to  visit  the  Chippewas  on  the  Great 
Lakes.  Starting  from  Sault  St.  Marie,  for  seven- 
teen days  they  sailed  westward,  when,  upon 
landing,  they  were  met  by  two  thousand  Cliip- 
pewas,  who  gave  them  a  hearty  welcome. 
Only  a  short  visit  was  made  at  this  time,  the 
intention  Iw^ing  to  return  soon  and  establish  a 
mission.  The  duath  of  Itaymbaut  and  the  ne- 
ces.sity  of  Fiilher   Jogues  remaining  with  the 
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Hurons  preTCiited  this.  Fifteen  ycais  later,  a 
flotilla  of  Oiuiwiis  ii|ii>eared  u|)on  the  St.  Law- 
rence, seeking  a  French  alliance  and  asking  for 
French  missionaries.  Two  missionaries  started 
back  with  the  expedition,  but  the  party  was 
attacked  byan  Iroquois  war- [larty,  and  theuds- 
sionaries.  one  of  them  mortally  wonuded.  were 
forsaken  by  the  Ottawas  and  captured  by  tlie 
Iroquois.  Four  years  l&ter  another  liotllla 
came  dowu  the  river,  and  again  the  request  for 
missionaries  was  urgently  made.  Father  Heiie 
Meuard,  although  then  an  aged  man,  answered 
tills  call,  and  iu  August,  ItiSO,  started  for  the 
West.  Once  he  was  abandoneil  bj-  the  Indians 
and  left  to  starve  on  theshoresof  the  liike  :  Imt 
relenting  Inter,  they  returned  and  cotivcyed 
him  to  tiie  hoiue  of  tlicir  trilw,  where,  one  liun- 
drett  miles  west  of  Sault  St.  Marie,  near 
Kneweenaw,  living  In  a  miserable  hui  dug  out 
from  under  a  hollow  tree,  he  liegaii  his  work. 
Laiei'.  driven  out  of  this  by  an  aiigry  cluef.  he 
was  obliged  to  make  his  home  in  a  little  cabin 
built  out  of  llr-tree  brauchcx.  Here  he  spent 
his  first  winter.  The  following  summer,  while 
attempting  to  reach  a  vilhige  of  llurons,  i-efu- 
gces  from  tlie  old  Huron  mission,  he  either  was 
iiiurdered  by  hostile  Indians,  or  was  lost  iu  the 
forest  and  died  of  exposure. 

In  IS64  Claude  Alloue/.  went  to  Montreal, 
then  the  frontier  post  on  the  river,  intending  l<i 
return  with  the  Ottawa  flotilla  lo  the  mission 
left  vacant  by  the  death  of  Menard;  but  find- 
ing the  flotilla  already  gone,  lie  was  delaiiieil 
there  one  year,  and  tiien,  reaching  the  shori's 
of  Lake  Superior  on  the  tirst  of  September. 
1665,  enlerwi  into  the  work  to  wliicli  wi-ii' 
given  the  next  thirty  years  of  his  life.  During 
flie  first  winter  but  Utile  was  accomplished. 
One  convert  to  tlie  faith  was  made  and  a  few- 
infants  were  baptized.  Extending  his  lalnii's. 
he  visited  the  Tlunontales  and  the  SaiiUeurs  at 
Saiilt  St.  Marie,  anil  the  Nipissings  on  Lake 
Alimpegon.  After  two  years  of  labor,  Allouez 
returned  to  Quebec  to  report  to  bis  Superior 
the  condition  of  the  mission.  Slaying  only 
two  days  at  Quebec,  he  started  uiwn  ilie  reluru 
trip  taking  with  him  Father  Louis  Nicholas  as 
an  assistant.  During  that  fall  and  winter  they 
preached  to  twenty -five  different  tribes  and  re- 
ceived into  the  faith  hy  baptism  eigbiy  con- 
verts. In  the  spring  of  lOUS  tbc  celetirated 
Father  ^laniuette  left  QucIhsc,  in  eoinpany  with 
Father  Le  Boesme,  to  Join  the  Ottawa  mission. 
In  1660  Alloiiez  again  visited  Quebec,  and 
utwn  his  return  brought  with  Lim  Father 
Claudius  Dablon,  who  Lad  been  appointed 
Superior  of  these  western  missions.  A  new 
mission  was  started  ou  the  south  shore  uf  the 
Falls  of  Bl,  Marie,  and  Dablon  remained  at  this 
mission.  JIaifiuette  went  to  the  mission  until 
now  occupied  by  Allouez,  at  Lapoiutc,  and 
there  spent  the  winter,  studying  with  an  Illi- 
nois captive  the  dialect  of  his  tribe.  Allouez 
proceeded  to  (Jrcen  Bay,  where  he  founded  the 
mission  of  St.  Francis  Ssvler.  and  spent  the 
winter  and  spring  iu  ministering  to  the  needs 
of  the  Sac  and  Pox,  the  Pottawatamies  and  the 
Winueliagoes.  Later,  he  ascended  the  Fox 
Klvcr,  visiting  a  portion  of  that  tribe,  and  in 
the  early  summer  he  went  lo  the  Monomonecs 
and  then  to  the  Winnebagoes. 

Upon  receiving  word  lit  Quebec  of  this  great 
and  open  field,  two  new  missionaries  were  sent 
out  in  1670.— Father  Andrf,  who  was  jilaced 
ui  charge  of  the  Ottawa  tribes  on  the  islands 
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liuil  slioiesof  Lake  Huioii,  ami  Fnlliev  Dniil- 
ktts,  wbo  went  tu  llic  work  lU  Siiull  Si.  Miiric. 
Id  <Ii<!  meiiDtiiiiu  MarquuUe  Iiud  opened 
(.'ouiuiuuiciitluii  wllh  tliu  Sioux,  but  war  liiiviug 
liei'n  (k-ckrud  butwueo  tltem  and  tlie  Hurous 
nad  Utiiiwiis,  voi'k  in  Ihiit  direcllou  wiis  gjvtu 
III).  lu  16T1  Marquuttc;  eslitljlislicd  tlie  tniHsion 
1)1  m.  Igiiuiiiis,  ninoug  the  HuroDS,  at  Mictiili- 

Duriiig  llila  year  Dablou  was  recalled  to 
Qutbet,  10  become  Superior  of  all  tbe  Canada 
mission,  and  P^tber  Henry  Nouvel  w;ia  sent 
to  the  west  to  till  bia  place. 

During  tbe  year  1873  mnuy  of  the  Oliawas 
willed  Hi  Mai-qiielle'a  mfssioii,  tbe  ctitircb  beiug 
pliiced  ut  about  an  eqnul  dislnnce  bel^^'eeu  tbe 
Ollawas  tind  tbe  Uurona.  During  the  same 
yeai-  Fntber  Ailuuez  prenebed  to  tbe  Illinois. 
Kikapoos,  Maacoutens,  Mitimis,  aud  Weas.  At 
Siiiilt  St.  Jlarie  a  little  cbureh  was  organiaed 
Mild  chapel  erected,  the  latter  being,  two  years 
later,  destroyed  by  five.  After  the  departure 
of  .Miiniuette  from  3Iackiuaw,  under  bis  suc- 
cessor, a  ciiurcl)  WHS  ereete<i,  before  tbe  altar 
of  wbicli  the  bones  of  tlic  great  explorer  and 
foiiuder  of  tbls  mission  ni-e  buried. 

Fin-  tile  uext  twenty  years  little  of  impor- 
tiLui'e  look  place  among  tbe  Jesuit  missions  of 
1 1ll'  Noi'ibwesi.  In  ITOS  tlie  mission  at  Macki- 
ini«-  was  abandoned. 

(.-liark'voix,  the  historian,  gives  iis  some  «c- 
coiiLit  of  these  missions  lu  1731.  Tbe  tlach- 
iuaw  mission  bad  been  reopened.  The  mis- 
sions lit  Srtult  Si.  Marie  aud  Green  Bay  were 
still  iu  existence.  In  1765  only  two  Jesuit 
missionaries  are  left  in  the  Northwest,  and  tbe«e 
are  both  stationed  at  Mackinaw.  Upon  tbeir 
death,  in  1781.  the  Jesuit  missiou  work  in  the 
Northwest  came  to  a  close.  It  had  lieen  the 
foud  liope  of  tbe  Jesuit  fathers  for  nukny  yeais 
10  exieud  their  work  to  the  Dakota  or  bioux 
irlbes,  but  for  various  rejisous  this  they  were 
never  able  1o  do.  In  1680.  while  Fatliei  Hen 
nepin  was  ascending  the  Mississippi  on  a  voy^ 
a«e  of  exploration,  he  was  captured  by  a  band 
of  roving  Sioux  and  for  several  mouths  ve- 
mainuil  a  captive  amoug  tlicm,  acquiring  some- 
Ihhigof  their  language,  uut  accomplishing  little 
as  a  missionary.  Olher  attempts  were  made 
Iiilt-r,  but  the  Jesuits  never  succeeded  lu  pla 
ing  a  mission  among  this  people. 

Following  these  efforts  of  tbe  niissiouai 
came  the  war  of  Pontiac,  and  this  in  turn 
was  followed  by  the  Kevolutlon,  and  this  again 
by  anolher  long  Indian  war;  so  that  for  luflf  a 
ct-nlnry  the  Indians  of  the  Norlhwest  were  en- 
gaged in  war,  and  ultimately  not  only  the  mis- 
sions, bill  many  of  the  results  of  their  work, 
were  obliterated. 

Eakly  SIibsiojjaby  Work  in  New  Eng- 
i,AND. — The  Protestant  Church  began  its  mis- 
Kionary  work  in  New  England  on  the  island  of 
3[artliH's  Vineyard  in  \Wi,  about  twentj'-two 
years  after  tbe  landing  at  Flymoulh.  In  1641 
Thomna  Meybew,  Sr,  while  in  England,  ob- 
tained a  gitiut  of  Martlia's  Vineyard  and  the 
nciglibDriiig  islands.  In  1M3  he'  sent  bis  son, 
Tlii>mns,  then  a  young  man  of  Iwenty-one  years 
of  age.  to  lake  possession,  following  hltu  a  few 
months  later,  llpon  hia  arrival  he  became 
both  palentee  and  governor  of  the  Islands. 
Soou  aflcr  tliis  the  settlers  called  Thomas  Mey- 
htw.  Jr..  to  be  their  minister.  His  English 
congregation  being  small  and  tlemanding  only 
a  poriwD  of  bis  time,  he  extended  his  work  to 
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thus  established  a  successful  i 

Tbe  first  convert  among  the  New  England 
Indians  was  Hiacoomes,  who  placed  himself 
under  3Ir.  Sleyhew's  iustruciiou  lor  one  year, 
iheu  becoming  a  teacher,  and  later  a  preacher, 
lo  bis  own  people.  In  1650  numbers  of  these 
natives  bad  atwndoned  their  heathen  beliefs 
and  accepted Cliristianity.  In  1651  Mr.Meyhew 
regorled  190  conversions.  On  January  11th, 
I6al,  Hr.  Sleyhew  established  the  first  school 
in  New  England  for  tbe  instruction  of  Indian, 
children.  Iu  October.  1653,  the  first  uaUve 
church  was  organized,  with  282  members.  Mr. 
3Ieyhew  having  preimred  for  tliis  a  covenant  iu 
their  owu  language.  In  1657  3[r.  Meyhew, 
TOhile  on  his  way  to  England  to  secure  aid  for 
his  work,  was  lost  at  sea.  After  tbe  death  of 
his  son.  Governor  Meyhew,  although  seventy 
years  of  age,  liegau  the  study  of  tbe  Indian  lan- 
guage, and  carried  ou  the  mission.  At  least 
once  a  week  he  preached  at  some  of  iheir 
plantations.  "He  spared  himself  no  pains  In 
doiug  his  work,  often  walking  twenty  miles 
through  the  woods  lu  order  to  preach  or  visit 
these  Indians."  Assisted  by  his  uaiive  con- 
verts, within  a  few  yeaw  he  was  enabled  lo 
take  Ihe  gospel  to  the  Indians  of  llie  west  end 
of  the  island,  and  also  to  Nantucket.  Iu  1684 
a  temporary  relief  came  to  Governor  Meybew 
iu  tbe  arrival  of  Rev.  John  Cotton,  who,  "hav- 
ing attained  a  knowledge  of  the  Indian  tongue," 
iu  addition  to  his  work  as  pastor  of  the  settle- 
ment at  the  east  end  of  the  iskind,  also  preached 
to  tbe  natives.  After  three  years  of  service 
beie  he  removed  to  Plymouth,  in  response  to 
repeated  calls  from  that  chni'ch. 

In  1670  the  first  Indian  church  with  native 
pastor  was  oiganized.  At  this  time  the  adult 
Christians  on  the  island  numbered  about  3,000. 
Although  the  church  now  had  its  own  pastor, 
Governor  Meyhew  continued  to  preach  until  his 
death,  in  the  ninety-third  year  of  his  age. 

Previous  to  the  death  of  Governor  Meyhew, 
Ills  grandson,  John,  became  associated  with  him 
in  the  missionary  work,  his  salary  being  £4  per 
year,  and  rontiuiied  in  it  until  his  death,  Febi'u 


being  then  followed  by  his  s 
vho  continued  to  preacli  to  t 
peo'ple  for  thirty-two  years.    In  1709  Experl- 
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ence  Meyhew  translated  into  the  vernacular  the 
Book  of  Psalms,  and  followed  this  by  the  Gos- 
pel of  John. 

While  the  Meylicws  were  at  work  in  Mar- 
tlia's  Vineyard,  missionary  work  had  been  be- 
giiu  in  Eastern  Alassacliusetls  by  John  Eliot, 
"  the  apostle  to  the  ludiaus,"  in  1646.  He  was 
at  this  time  pastor  of  the  church  at  RoxbuiT, 
and  had  for  two  years  been  engaged  in  tne 
stu<1y  of  the  Indian  language.  His  first  visit 
to  the  Indians  took  place  in  October,  and  his 
first  preaching  service  was  at  what  was  after- 
wards known  as  Nouautum,  on  the  borders  of 
the  present  towns  of  Newton  and  Watertown. 
His  second  preaching  staiiou  was  at  Neponsitt. 
within  the  bounds  of  Dorchester,  Early  in  his 
work  Bllot  framed  two  catechisms  in  the  In- 
dian tongue,  which  became  the  basis  of  his  in- 
struction. Under  Eliot  the  Christian  Indiana 
were  gathered  into  towns,  where  schools  were 
located  and  the  iudiistriws  of  civilization  taught. 
These  were  known  as  "praying- Indian  towns," 
and   were    governed    by   native    magistrates 
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4il  NiHkk,  Sliiss.,;  the  sfcoiui,  PiikeL 
Ktoughtou  (iu  litis  lowii  Juhii  Eliot,  Jr.,  bt- 
gnn  his  vioi'kj;  the  ihiitl,  Uossauamesil,  ut 
Gmftoiii  the  foiirili,  Okiinimaknmesit,  at  ilarl- 
boro';  the  lift h,  Wamesit,  at  Twksburj-;  tbt 
sixth,  Nashobnh,  at  Litiletou;  tlie  sereuth, 
Xitguukuquog.  at  Hopklatoti.  Then;  were  bu- 
sidi.'s  these  seven  other  towus,  wliich  were  called 
"  the  new  praying  towus,"  These  were  orgiin- 
ized  betweeu  16TU  tiud  1673.  The  first,  ^lua- 
chnee.  was  built  tipou  the  present  site  of 
Oxford;  the  secoud,  C'habnunkoug-koiiiuii,  of 
Dudley:  the  tbird,  Maanexit,  was  tlie  uorthenst 
tNirt  of  the  present  Woodstock:  the  fourth, 
QuiiDlisset,  tlie  sDulbeiiat  part  of  Wood^ilock: 
tlie  flftli,  \YBbquissit.  tlie  soHlbwesi  purl  of 
WoodBtock:  the  sixth,  Pnkiichoog,  partly  iu 
"tt'oicester  aad  purllj-  Iu  Ward:  the  sevtulb. 
"Waeuiitug,  i:*  now  Uxbrid"e.  Iu  J67-1  there 
were  ia  these  towns  two  eliurches  and  1,150 
ch  u  rch  -uienibers. 

In  1673  King  Philip's  War  broke  out.  This 
was  the  last  great  struggle  of  tbe  native  Irilws 
of  New  England  agaiust  the  race  of  foreigners 
who  were  gradually,  but  surely,  crowding  tbcm 
■out  of  ihe  land  of  their  fathers.  Thelirst  wnrn- 
fng  received  by  tbe  colonists  of  this  outbreak 
came  from  the  Cbrlsthiu  Indians,  who  began  nt 
once  to  build  forts  for  tbe  protection  of  their 
towns,  which  stood  as  a  breastworic  l>etweeu  the 
English  settlements  and  King  Philip's  warriors. 
Early  in  Ihe  war  a  levy  of  one  third  of  all  Ihe 
-fighting  men  iu  tbe  towns  was  made,  and  quickly 
responded  to.  The  service  rendered  by  these 
Indians  was  invaluable  to  the  colonists.  With 
their  knowledge  of  Indian  warfare,  of  Indian 
language,  and  as  scouts,  they  protected  Ihe  colo- 
nics 01  the  whites  many  times  from  surprise 
and  massacre.  Nolwitliatanding  all  this,  tbe 
whites  made  no  distinction  between  the  Clirisllnn 
and  the  heathen  Indians;  and  so  intense  became 
Ihe  prejudice.  Ihai  tbe  Governor  and  Council  at 
Boston  issued  an  order  dislmnding  all  Christian 
Indians,  expelling  them  from  white  towns,  im- 
prisoning them  within  five  of  (heir  own  towns, 
and  forbidding  them  to  leave  tbese 


dian  kilted,  if  found  more  than  one  mite  from  his 
town.  Prevented  from  bunting,  not  allowed  to 
gather  their  crops,  forbidden  to  work  or  buy 
food  in  white  towns,  they  were  reducetl  to  great 
suffering,  and  starvation  seemed  to  face  them; 
and  yet  Ihey  uttered  no  coniplaint.  but  contin- 
ued steadfast  in  theirfaith.  "riie  English  guard 
placed  in  tbese  towns  to  watch  them  testified 
thai  Ihcy  "  liebaved  themselves  both  religiously 
lowani  God,  and  respectfully,  obediently,  and 
faithfully  toward  the  English,"  About  this 
time  fifteen  of  these  Indians  who  had  rendered 
the  colonists  most  faiiliful  service  as  scouts,  and 
were  then  living  peacefully  in  their  own  towns, 
were  taken,  their  bands  bound  tichind  tbem,  f.ts- 
tened  together  by  ropes  round  thcfr  necks,  and 
were  marched  down  to  Boston,  where  they  were 
thrown  Into  prison.  Finally,  they  were  cxpellcfl 
entirely  from  their  towns  and  removed  to  Deer's 
Island,  where  hunger,  exposure,  and  disease 
rapidly  reduced  tbeir  numl)ers. 

The  great  work  of  Eliot's  life  was  tlie  transla- 
tion of  the  Bible  into  the  Indian  vernacular.  In 
16-lW  lie  completed  the  translation  of  the  Book 
of  Psalms,  upon  which  he  had  bpi.'n  enciLgcd. 
This  and  the  catechism  were  printed  in  Cam- 
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bridge  late  in  the  same  year,  but  no  copy  is  now 
known  to  lie  in  existence.  In  December,  165ti, 
the  translation  of  the  whole  Bible  was  com- 
pleted. September  7th.  lUiiU,  the  first  sheets  oi 
the  New  Testament  were  put  in  type.  Septem- 
ber iilh.  1661,  theprintlngof  Ihe  New  Tei^tanient 
was  completed.  Two  years  later  the  priming 
of  the  entire  Bible  was  finished,  this  biin^  the 
first  Bible  printed  on  the  American  continent. 
Seventeen  years  later  a  new  edition  was  cidled 
for,  which  was  begun  in  1680  aisd  completed 
within  Iwo  years. 

In  1734  the  Commissioners  for  tlie  Society  for 
the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  offereil  flOO  a 
year  for  Ihe  supitort  of  a  missionary  among  the 
Housatonnucks.  The  Rev.  John  Sargent  of 
Yale  College  accepted  the  appointment.  In 
Octol>er  of  Ihe  same  year  the  Indians  erected  a 
log  and  bark  house,  which  va*  to  be  used  for  a 
school  and  meeting  house.  In  November  he 
opene<l  his  school  with  twenty  scholars.  Fol- 
lowing Mr.  Sargent,  3Ir.  Timothy  Whilcoinb 
Ciime  to  the  mission  ns  a  school-teacher,  and 
continued  to  talwr  there  after  the  death  of  Mr. 
Sargent.  In  173!)  the  scliool  had  Increased  to 
35  scholars.  During  the  same  year  the  General 
Assembly  of  Massaeliusetls  ordered  a  new  meet- 
ing-house built,  whicii  should  be  30  ft,  wide 
and  40  ft.  long.  This  also  served  for  a  school- 
house,  and  was  first  ccciipic'd  in  November, 
17X9.  In  1736  a  Mr.  Uollis  of  Loudon  pledged 
the  support  in  this  school  of  12  scholars,  and  a 
Mr.  llolden  of  S  scholars,  at  an  aiiiiuul  ex- 
)>ense  of  If  100  apiece.  These  pledges  were  con- 
tinued fora  numlier  of  years.  In  1786  Mr.  Sur- 
cent's  church  hod  52  nemlvers.  and  later  was 
ihcreased  to  3130.  In  1743  the  education  of  girls 
was  iH-guu,  by  placing  them  In  white  fam- 
ilies; but  they  became  discontenteil  i>nd  re- 
turned lo  their  lodges.  Later  they  asked  for  a 
secoud  trial,  and  were  always  rcaily  to  attend 
school.  Mr.  Sargent  never  thoroughly  mastered 
the  Indian  language.     lie  died  in  1749. 

In  1751  Kev.  Jonathan  Edwards,  luivlng  been 
distnUscd  from  the  chun'h  al  N'orihaniptou. 
accepted  Ihe  double  charge  of  jtastor  of  the 
church  and  missionary  to  tlie  Indians  nt  Slock- 
hriilge.  His  birihplace  was  Old  tifiiockbridge. 
When  a  chllil  he  learned  Ihe  Iniliaii  language. 
"It  Iwcame."  lie  »iiid,  "more  familiar  to  me 
than  my  mot liei- tongue."  and  when  called  Imck 


tained ''  ins  Kkili.  .M  r.  hdwards's  salary,  ' 
calleil,  was  £6  ISs.  4d.  In  1750,  90  Blohawks 
from  New  York  State  came  over  and  settled 
with  the  Christian  Indians  at  Stockbridge,  and 
put  their  children  into  the  school.  In  ITSl 
others  fmni  tlie  Tuscarora  and  Oneida  tribes 
also  came.  But  in  17-54  the  sending  of  mission- 
aries into  New  York  stopped  this  emigration, 
and  the  hcIiikjI  was  closed.  A  fi-w  of  the'  Stock- 
bridge  childn'ti  were  sent  lo  Belhlehcm,  Conn., 
and  several  of  tbem  coiuplctiHl  their  studies  at 
Darlmoulh  College.  In  17.W  Mr.  Edwards  was 
called  lo  the  preMiiiencv  of  I'rinceton  Coilegi', 
anil  a  few  vcuim  later  the  Stockbridge  Indians 
were  moved  lo  Oneida  County,  N.  Y..  wliilher 
the  Rev.  .lohn  Sargent,  son  of'l.heir  first  mission- 
ary, fcillowed  llieni  imd  lx.-came  llieir  pastor. 

The  first  attempt  to  preiich  the  gospel  to  the 
Indians  of  Connecticut  was  made  ifKl  by  John 
Eliot,  after  attending  a  council  nt  Hartford 
Crossing  tlie  river,  be  gntheiwl  the  Podiinks 
and  <leliver<rf  to  tlicm  an  elrxjuent  sermon. 
When,  in  coocluMion,  they  were  a-iked  If  Ihey 
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"e  willing  to  accept  Cliriat,  they  answered  ei 


tliem  servants.     No  otber  atletnpt  was  ever 
mudc  to  reach  tliese  ladlaus. 

Four  years  later,  Abraham  Pierson,  miuister 
at  Brauford.  begau  preacliing  to  the  ludiaus  of 
that  Qcighborbnud  and  WctherstJelil,  Following 
Mr.  Pierson'a  removal  to  New  Jersey,  thirteen 
yeun  later,  Mr,  James  Fitch,  pastor  of  tUe  Eng- 
lish church  at  Norwich,  understanding  the 
Indian  tongue,  began  work  among  tlie  Mohi- 
cans. After  a  year  of  work  thirty  men  and 
woniuD  began  a  civilized  life.  Eliot,  on  his  mis- 
sionary tour.  In  1674,  found  that  Fitch  had 
gathered  about  him  a  tittle  church  of  forty 
members.  In  I0T5,  tlie  breaking  out  of  King 
Philip's  war  put  an  end  to  the  work  here  as  else- 

lii  1733  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of 
the  Gospel  in  New  £u<rtand  took  up  the  work 
broken  off  by  King  Philip's  war,  and  scut 
Jonatliaii  Bartler  as  missionary  to  the  Mohicans, 
among  whom  lie  labored  until  the  great  levival 
of  1743. 

In  1743  llie  Moravian  church  began  work 
among  the  Indians  of  western  Connecticut,  es- 
tablisningamissionatSiiaroL).  Treated  unjustly 
here,  the  Indians  emismted  to  Pennsylvania, 
fdimding  the  town  of  Bethlehem.  But  the 
climate  proving  fatal,  they  returned  to  their 
old  home,  where,  deprived  of  tlieir  old  teacher, 
sick  and  discouraged,  they  foreot  their  religion, 
sunk  into  Intemperance,  ana  rapidly  wasted 
away.  The  great  revival  of  1742  spread  among 
the  Narragansetts,  Pequots,  Mohicans,  and 
reached  the  western  Nehantics. 

In  1743  Eleazer  Wheelock,  pastor  of  the 
Second  Congregational  Church  in  Lebanon,  took 
Into  his  family  a  young  Mohican,  named  Samp- 
son Occiim,  who  was  conveited  in  the  revival 
of  1740.  In  four  years  he  learned  to  speak, 
read,  aud  write  the  English  language,  and  had 
begun  the  stndy  of  Latm,  Greek,  and  Hebrew. 
In  1748  lie  taught  school  in  New  London.  In 
the  latter  part  of  the  same  year  he  became  a 
missionary  to  the  Montauk  Indians,  continuing 
thiis  for  ten  years.  In  1759  he  was  ordained  by 
the  Suffolk  Presbytery.  The  result  ol  this  ex- 
petinieut  with  Occum  encouraged  Mr.  Whee- 
lock to  start  an  Indian  school  at  Lebanon  in 
1754.  The  war  of  1758  still  continuing,  for 
some  time  prevented  any  lars^e  Increase  of  this 
work.  In  the  tall  of  1765  Occum  went  to 
Europe  to  raise  money  for  this  school.  By  the 
end  of  July.  1767,  he  had  secured  in  England 
£7,000,  and  in  Scotland  £3,000.  As  a  result  of 
this  success,  Mr  Wlieelock's  school  at  Lebanon 
was  transferred  to  Hanover.  N.  H.,  where  it  was 
incorporated  as  Dartmoulh  College. 

In  1774  only  1,383  Indians  were  left  in  Con- 
nocticiil.  In  ISOOuotmorc  than  400  remained, 
as  llie  Mohicans  had  removed  with  Mr.  Occum 
to  Oneida. 

Rhode  Island.— Previous  to  King  Philip's 
war,  missionary  work  among  the  Narragansetts 
was  attempted  by  a  Mr.  Williams  of  Provi- 
dence, with  little  success.  The  Narragansetts 
suffered  more  than  any  other  Indians  from  the 
war,  and  at  ils  close  their  greatly  reduced 
number  were  In  a  condition  of  abject  poverty, 
sickness,  and  wretchedness.  In  1730  liardly 
1,000  Narragansetts  were  left.  In  1775,  lliey 
had  increased  to  1,500.  In  1800  only  500  of 
them  remained. 
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Vermont.— The  Indians  of  Vermont  were 
never  numerous.  Little  or  no  systematic  or  or- 
ganised missionary  work  was  ever  attempted. 
Ill  1800  no  Indians  remained  in  the  state. 

For  the  history  of  the  eaily  missionary  work 
in  Alaine,  see  the  Aboakis  Mission  under  Ca- 
nadian  Indians. 

The  missionary  work  among  these  Indians  up 
to  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  war  had  been 
carried  on  entirely  by  the  French  Jesuits  and 
Recollects  from  Canada.  By  the  peace  of  1763 
Prance  surrendered  Canada  to  the  English. 
The  English  Government,  while  guaranteeing 
to  the  Canadian  the  freedom  and  rigbis  of  his 
church,  took  steps  to  suppress  the  Jesuits  and 
Recollects.  A  few  years  later  came  the  war  of 
the  Revolution,  and  the  Abnakis  Indians  of 
Maine  sided  wiih  the  Americans.  In  1775.  In 
answer  to  a  letter  from  Washington,  a  council 
of  Christian  Abnakis  met  the  council  of  Massa- 
chusetts at  Waterlown,  where,  among  other 
things,  the  Indians  asked  for  a  return  of  their 
French  priests.  Soon  after  this,  the  Penobscot 
aud  MicniBC  Indians  of  Maine  joined  the 
Americans. 

Many  of  the  Abnakis  and  Penobscot  Indians 
joined  the  Auierican  army.  After  the  close  of 
the  war,  the  Abnakis  sent  to  the  Jesuits  at 
Baltimore  a  deputation  to  ask  for  a  missionary. 
About  1785  Mr,  Ciquard,  of  St.  Sulpice,  ar- 
rived, and  for  ten  years  continued  to  make  his 
residence  at  Oldtown  and  to  minister  to  the 
people  Rev.  Jolin  Cheverus,  of  Boston, 
visited  them  each  year,  baptizing,  confessing, 
and  catechizing  them.  A  church  was  also 
erected. 

About  1800  Rev.  Mr.  Romagne  became  their 
missionary,  making  his  home  at  Point  Pleasant, 
on  the  Passamaquodfiy,  aud  for  nearly  twenty 
J  ears  had  the  care  of  these  Indians.  Broken 
down  in  health  from  hardship  and  exposure,  he 
at  last  was  obliged  to  return  to  Fiance.  Father 
Charles  Ffrench,  then  stationed  at  Eaatport,  oc- 
casionally visited  them. 

About  183S  an  unsuccessful  attempt  was 
made  by  a  Protestant  society  to  start  a  mission 
among  these  Indians. 

In  1831  the  Penobscot  Indians  again  had  a 
resident  missionary.  Father  Demiller.  A  new 
church  and  parsonage  had  been  built,  and  the 
log  cabins  of  the  Indians  replaced  by  painted 
cottages.  In  1843  Fstlier  Demilier  died,  and 
these  Indians  were  again  without  a  missionary 
until  1848,  when  the  work  was  again  trans- 
ferred 1o  the  Jesuits,  and  Father  John  Bapst 
was  sent  to  Oldtown,  since  which  time  these 
small  missions  have  been  under  the  care  of  this 
society. 

New  Hampshire.— In  1800  there  were  no 
Indians  left  In  New  Hampshire.  Some  had  re- 
moved to  Canada,  but  many — the  larger  part — 
had  died. 

New  York. — For  many  years  it  had  been 
the  desire  of  the  French  Jesuits  connected  with 
the  Huron  mission  In  Canada  to  send  mission- 
aries to  the  Irotiuois  people  of  New  York.  In 
1643  Father  Jogues,  while  returning  from  a 
visit  to  Quebec  with  his  Huron  guides,  was  led 
into  an  ambuscade  of  Mohawks.  "The  Hurons 
fled,  but  Father  Jogues  remained  aud  minis- 
tered to  the  wounded  and  dying.  The  Huron 
chief,  failing  to  find  Father  Jogues  among  those 
who  had  escaped,  voluntarily  relumed  and  was 
made  prisoner,  with  Father  Joguea,  his  assist- 
ant,  Rene   Gonfll,  and   a  brave  Prencbman, 
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iiarned  CohIuik,  wlio  ulso  lefuseil  lo  d 
Fiitlier.     They  were  taken  from  villas 
lage,  and  were  lorlured  iu  a  iiiosl  horn       m  u 
ucrr,  UQlil  at  last  all  l)ut  Fntber  Jtwi      \r 
killed.    He  leavued  thelauguageauiCnltlioii^h 
a  slave,  did  such  effective  work  llial.  wlieu 
rescued  and  taken  lo  New  York,  he  reported 
seveutj  couverts  as  a  result  of  his  labors. 

In  1641  Fruucia  Joseph  Bressaiii,  a  French 
Jesuit,  while  taking  supplies  to  ibc  Wesieru 
mission  siatious,  was  captured  by  the  Iroquois 
and.  like  bis  predecessor,  Fallier  Jogues,  was 
hurried  across  lo  Ihe  Jlohiiwk  Viillcy,  where  he 
also  endured  the  most  brutal  tortures  until  at 
last  he  was  sold  to  the  Dutch  who  sent  him  to 
Europe. 

In  1B15  the  Mohawks  asked  for  peace  with 
the  French,  and  also  desired  lliat  missionaries 
be  sent  to  Ihem.  Iu  1646  Fathei  Jogues  who 
had  recovered  from  bis  wounds  and  sufEerint 
returned  to  his  work  among  them  War  broke 
out  again,  and  he  was  a  second  lime  mide  cap 
live,  taken  back  to  the  scene  of  his  former  siif 
ferings,  where  he  was  subjected  if  possible 
even  to  greater  torture  than  before  and  fiuallj 
put  to  death. 

In  July,  1653,  peace  was  again  restored  A 
missiouai'y  uamed  Le  Moyne  made  a  jouniey 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Oswego  to  the  to»n  of 
Onondaga,  and  thence  to  Quebec  where  he 
proclaimed  the  reported  peace  to  he  a  fact  In 
1654  a  chapel  was  built  at  Ououdaga  icd  the 
mission  fully  eslnbiished. 

No  sooner  had  these  missionaries  obtained  a 
footing  at  Onondaga,  tlian  thej  began  to  exiind 
Iheirwoik.  In  ]6.i6  Father  Menard  went  lo 
the  Cayugas,  and  Father  Chaiimonot  to  the 
Senecas,  and  later  bsth  united  In  work  among 
the  Oneidas.  War  again  breaking  out.  they 
were  obliged  to  abandon  tiie  missions  and 
fiee  for  their  lives,  but  upon  the  proclamation 
of  peace  returned  again  to  continue  their 
labors.  The  Jlohawk  mission  was  continued 
until  1681;  the  Onondaga  until  1709;  the 
Oneida  until  1694;  the  Seneca  until  1709;  the 
Cayuga  until  1684. 

In  1700  the  Earl  of  Belmont,  then  gover- 
nor of  New  York,  made  a  report  to  the  Lords 
of  Trade  and  Planlntion,  in  London,  stating 
the  need  of  sending  Protestant  missionaries 
of  the  Church  of  England,  lo  work  among 
the  Five  Nalions  of  New  York.  The  Lords 
presented  this  report  lo  Queen  Anne;  she  re- 
ferred it  to  liie  Arclibishop  of  Canlerlmry,  and 
he,  in  turn,  to  the  Society  for  the  Propagation 
of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts.  Under  tills  so- 
ciety, the  first  Protestant  mission  work  among 
the  New  York  Indians  was  undertaken.  In 
1704,  sixty  years  nftertbe  French  Jesuits  planted 
their  missions  at  Onondaga,  this  society   sent 

it  Rev,  Mr.  Moore,  who  became  discouragcdr' 


the  end  o! 


r  and  abandoned  the  work. 


1  Anne  that  missionaries 

might  be  sent  to  Instruct  their  peopJe  in  Chris- 
tianity. The  queen  approving,  Ihe  Society  for 
the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts 
again  sent  out  two  missionaries  and  two  school- 
masters, with  the  understanding  that  each, 
upon  his  arrival,  should  be  furnished  with 
BL  interpreter.  Rev.  Sir.  Andrews,  the  first 
missionary  reached  Albany  in  1712.  Portions 
ol  the  Scriptures  were  at  once  translated  in 
Mohawk,  and  schools  opened  This  mission 
continued    only   six   years,    closing    without 


their  luissionnn  leiwrted  in  the  Mohawk 
country  000  Iiidinns,  settleil  iu  two  towns,  witli 
■  1.    In  1743  he  further  reporled 


uulmptized.  King  George's  war, 
1744-1748,  seriously  interfered  with  these  uiis- 
slous.  In  1740  a.  new  missionary  took  up  the 
work  abandoned  during  Ihe  war.  Rev.  Juhu 
Stuart,  ihe  last  inissioonry  previous  (o  Ihe 
Revolutionary  war,  rep<irted  that  the  whole 
nnlion  bad  been  brought  over  to  Christianity, 
had  given  up  the  roving  life,  were  cultivating 
their  land  and  learning  trades,  and  lliat  they 
w  ere  as  regular  and  vtrtuuiis  in  their  conduct 
as  white  people." 

In  1741)  Henry  Raucb,  the  first  Moravian 
ry  to  the  New  York  Intliaus,  began 
bbekosniko.    He  was  biiterly  opposed 

Thile  pemle,  as  their  li f.."""."  i.. 

with  the  Indians  was  di 
of  the  latter.  In  proporiio 
of  the  mission,  opposition  increased.  Mission- 
ailts  and  Christian  Indiana  were  arrested  upon 
absurd  and  false  charges,  and  the  work  of 
Itauch  and  his  co-laborers  was  obstructed  iu 
every  possible  way. 

From  this  mission,  work  spread  to  the  Mohi- 
cans of  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts.  3Iany 
wtre  couverled,  and  their  lives  became  a  re- 
proach to  their  while  neighbors. 

In  1744  the  ^vemor  of  New  York,  In- 
fluenced by  while  op|)osilioii,  issued  orders 
"that  ihc  several  Sloravian  and  vagrant  teach- 
ers among  Ihe  Indians  of  New  lork  should 
desist  fnnii  further  teaciiing  uud  preaching 
to  the  Indians,  and  depart  the  pioviuce."  This 
order  was  executed  by  tlic  HherllT,  the  church 
and  school  being  formally  closed  In  December 
of  the  same  year.  Tlie  missionaries  returned 
to  Bethlehem.  Peiin.,  where,  a  year  later,  their 
converts  fled  from  the  persecution  on  the  part 
of  the  white  settlers. 

In  1765  Rev.  Samual  Eirkland,  a  graduate 
of  Mr.  Wheelock's  "Morris  Indian  Charity 
School "  and  of  Princeton  College,  opened  a 
mission  among  the  Senecas.  He  abandoned 
this  work  nt  the  end  of  a  year,  to  plant  a  mis- 
sion among  the  OiieiJas.  In  1770  this  mission 
was  pi  acc<l  under  the  care  of  the  Londim  Board 
of  Correspondence  in  Boston.  Willi  their  aid, 
a  meeting-house,  school-house,  saw-mill,  grist- 
mill, autl  blacksmith's  shop  were  erected. 
Drunkenness  was  almost  unknown,  and  the 
l^eople  became  "  sober,  regular,  industrious, 
playing  Indians." 

Between  1796  and  1799  the  Soclely  of  Friends 
ilid  .some  missionary  work  among  the  Oucidas; 
in  1807,  among  the  Brolbertous;  in  1823. 
among  the  Onondngas. 

Peiiiisylvania. — lliepeacc-policy  inaugural  td 
by  William  Fenn,  and  the  lastlns  friendship 
In  whicli  it  resulteil  between  his  frflowers  and 
the  Indians,  Is  well  known,  and  consequently 
the  suffering,  torture,  and  death  connected  with 
the  establishment  of  so  many  missions  in  other 
states  were  wanting  in  Pennsylvanio. 

The  first  soclely  to  engage  in  work  among  the 
Indians  of  Pennsylvania  was  that  of  the  United 
Brethren,  or  Moravian  Church.  In  1740  they 
purchased  the  site  and  began  the  settlement  of 
13<'lbleliem,    whicli    eventually    became    their 
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Ii«ui([iiiirti;r9.  It  wss  to  Bethlehem  that  the 
IHirstculeii  Aloiuvian  missionaries  Ueil  wiieu 
txjHilled  from  New  York,  ami  iaier  the  Mohi- 


These  New  York  refugees  buiil  a  town  30 
miles  up  the  Lehigh  River,  and  called  it  Gnad- 
deuhutten  (Tents  of  Grace).  There  mills  and 
shops  were  erected,  schcMjls  opeued,  and  in  1749 
the  native  coDgregaiiou  uumbered  several  hun- 
dred people.  From  here  the  work  was  ex- 
leaded  to  the  Delaware  Nation,  and  a  minion 
20  miles  east  of  Gnaddeuliutten  had  only  been 
establisbed  when  the  breiikhig  out  of  the  French 
and  Indian  war  terminated  all  work  among  the 
Delawares.  The  mission  at  Gnaddenhutten 
suffered  alike  from  French  and  English ;  the 
whole  village  n'as  hiimed,  and  10  of  tlie  Chris- 
tian Indians  inurtlereil. 

In  1757  a  new  town  callcil  Naio  was  built  by 
these  Chrisiian  Indians  near  Bethlehem.  There 
also  school -houses,  chapels,  and  mills  were 
erected.  The  Poutiac  war.  ia  1763.  so  inflamed 
the  whites  against  the  Indians  that  these  Chris- 
tian Mohicans  once  more  tied  from  those  who 
should  naturally  have  been  their  protectors. 
After  ntauy  wauderings,  amid  much  suBt  ' 
and  persecution,  another  town  was  huilt 
Susqnelianna,  upon  a  larger  and  more  attractive 
scale  than  ever  before,  ft  was  cnlled  Friedens- 
hutlea.  In  1771  they  found  that  the  titles  to 
the  land  they  occupied  were  valueless,  and 
again  they  were  obliged  to  abandon  tbe  work  of 
yeiH's,  ana  moved  west,  into  Ohio. 

In  connection  with  the  settlement  at  Susque- 
hanna, missionary  work  was  be^^m  on  the  Alle- 
gheny River,  among  the  Delawares,  but  was 
given  up  three  years  later  upon  the  removal  to 
Ohio. 

Ohio. — The  first  missionary  work  in  Ohio 
was  done  by  the  Moravian  exiles  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, in  1773.  A  town  was  built  containing  a 
mission  house  and  60  dwellings,  besides  huls 
and  lodges,  and  was  named  Schoubrunn.  A 
second  town  was  located  eight  miles  from 
Schonbruun.  and  in  1770  a  third  was  laid  out. 
At  the  close  of  1776  these  villages  contained 
over  400  Christian  Indians.  Schools  were  regu- 
larly kept  up,  and  books  in  tlie  vernacular 
were  rapidly  prepared.  The  British  being  un- 
successful in  the  Revolutionary  War,  turned 
tbcir  allies  against  these  settlements,  and  in  the 
fall  of  1T81  the  Christian  Indians  were  removed 
by  force  to  the  banks  of  the  Sandushy  River, 
in  Nortticrn  Ohio.  Famine,  sickness,  and  suf- 
fering drove  some  of  them  back  to  their  old 
towns,  where  they  were  gathered  by  the  whites 
within  two  slaughter-houses,  the  men  in  one  and 
the  women  in  the  other.  Here,  iu  cold-blooded 
butchery,  over  90  of  these  iuuoceat  aud  unre- 
sisting Christiati  Indians  ended  tbcir  lives,  and 
with  tliem  perished  all  further  hope  of  the 
Moravian  Missions. 

Discouraged  by  the  terrible  fate  of  their  as- 
sociates, the  Christian  Indians  remaining  on 
the  Sandusky  removed  to  Michigan,  then  to 
Ctmada,  niid  in  1787  attempted  a  new  settle- 
ment on  Lake  Erie.  Finally  a  permit  was 
granted  this  people  to  return  to  the  site  of  their 
Fonner  home  at  Gnaddenhutten  where  a  town 
wnsbuilt,  named  Goshen,  with  a  eb  el  which' 
in  1800  numbered  71  members. 

Georgia. — The  first  society  to  do  miss  ouary 
work  in  Georgia  was  that  of  be  Moravians, 
who  in  1735  built  a  school-hou  e  fo  he  hil- 
dren  of  the  Crete  Indians  living  on  an    sland 
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in  the  Savannah  River,  7  miles  above  the 
town.  Tills  work  came  to  a  sudden  and  unex- 
pected close  in  1740.  The  neighboring  Span- 
iards  called  u|>on  the  Moravians  to  take  up 
arms  agidiist  the  English.  Their  refusal  to  do 
this  made  their  Georgia  home  so  unpleasant 
that  a  part  of  tbe  settlers  returned  to  Pennsyl- 
vania iu  1738,  aud  tbe  rest  in  1740.  With  their 
departure  Moravian  missions  iu  Georgia  came 
to  a  close. 

Indian  M&siona  cf  iJie  Nineteenth  CentuTy. 

American  Board  of  Commissioners  fob 
Foreign  Missions. — The  oldest  missionary 
society  having  its  origin  in  the  United  States 
is  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for 
Foreign  Missions.  It  was  oiganized  at  Brad- 
ford, Mass..  June  39th,  1810,  and  held  its  first 
annual  meeting  at  Farmingtou,  Conn.  Of  the 
1,600  missionaries  that  it  has  supported,  513 
have  been  sent  to  the  Indians. 

The  Rev.  Cyrus  Kingsbury,  their  first  mis- 
sionary to  the  Indians,  went  in  lai5  to  the 
Clierokees  of  Georgia.  Reaching  bis  field  late 
in  the  fail,  he  received  a  cordial  welcome  from 
the  people,  who  at  once  expressed  a  wish  that 
schools  might  be  established.  Mr.  Kingsbury 
was  at  once  followed  by  Messrs.  Hall  and 
Williams,  with  their  wives,  and  soon  after  by 
others. 

Tbcir  first  enterprise,  at  a  point  named  Brain- 
aiil,  was  a  combination  of  mission,  boarding- 
school,  and  agricultural  college.  The  govern- 
ment contractor  failing  to  erect  the  building, 
tbe  missionaries,  with  native  help,  did  it  them- 
selves, and  26  young  Che rokees  began  at  once  to 
attend  the  school.  The  following  year  a  church 
was  organized  with  6  members.  In  1819  Presi- 
dent Monroe  visited  tbe  school,  and  ordered  a 
new  and  much  better  building  erected  at  gov- 
ernment expense. 

In  1818  this  hoard  planted  their  second  Indian 
mission,  which  was  among  the  Chuclaws,  on 
the  Yazoo  river,  four  hundred  miles  southwest 
of  Brainard.  This  new  mission  they  called 
Eliot.  So  eager  were  the  Choctaws  for  instruc- 
tion, that  eight  children  were  brought  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  miles  to  schooL  In  the  fall  of 
that  year  tbe  Choclaws  gave  in  support  of  the 
school  1700,  eighty-five  cows,  and  a  pledge  of 
f500  per  year.  The  next  year  they  gave  16,001} 
towards  the  school's  support,  saying,  "One 
thousand  children  of  our  nation  are  waiting 
and  looking  up  to  our  white  brothers  for  in- 
struction." This  mission  suffered  constantly 
from  the  renegade  whites,  who  were  tbe  sworn 
enemies  of  the  missionaries. 

In  1835  George  Guess  (or  Sequoyah),  a  half- 
breed  Cherokee  about  fifty  years  old,  invented 
the  remarltable  Cherokee  alphabet.  In  three 
or  four  years  half  the  nation  could  read.  In 
1826  the  four  Gospels  were  translated,  and 
piin ting-presses  added  to  the  mission. 

In  18i«  this  Board  had  seven  mission  stations 
among  the  Cherokees  of  Georgia,  ten  among 
the  Cuoctaws  of  Mississippi,  and  one  among  the 
Cherokees  of  Arkansas.  This  same  year  they 
received  from  the  United  Foreign  Missionary 
Board  their  missions  among  tbe  following 
tribes:  the  Osages  of  the  Neosho  or  Grand  river; 
tbe  Osages  of  Alissouri;  the  mixed  tribes  at 
Mackinaw;  tbe  Ottawas  at  Maumee:  the  Sene- 
cas  at  Allegheny;  Catlaraugasand  Senecas,  and 
also  the  Tnscaroras.  in  New  York.  This  year 
the  board  also  began  work  among  the  Stock- 
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bridge  tribe,  at  Greeu  Bay,  whose  r 
been  cured  for  by  Johu  biirgenl,  Pi'esMeiit  Kd- 
wards,  and  others,  iu  Wassacliuselts.  TlirougL 
all  their  removals  of  a  himdred  years,  they  had 
kept  alive  tiiefr  church  and  scliool. 

In  1827  the  Synods  of  Georgia  nud  SoHlli 
Carolina  tmnsferred  Ibcir  mission  anions'  iLe 
Chickasaws  lu  Ibc  Boaid.  In  1880  hall  the 
Cherokees  could  rend,  and  Ihey  had  eleven 
churches,  also  schools,  courts,  a  legislature,  and 
stringent  laws  against  iDteiiiperauce.  During 
this  same  year  two  hnndre<t  and  fifty  Chicka^ 
saws  had  uoited  with  the  church  connected 
with  Ihe  mission.  One-tiflh  of  the  Stockbritlges 
were  church-members.  At  llie  close  of  iTiis 
year  tliree-fonrilis  of  all  (he  chiircli-memi)ersof 
the  missions  of  tliis  board  were  ladiims. 

In  1819  trouble,  long  ibreaieniug  ihe  Chero- 
kees, broke  o»tt.  Greedy  white  men  wauled 
their  land,  and  a  great  iHxly  of  these  people 
were  " persuaded "  logo  over  the  Mississippi. 
The  Cherokees,  Ihe  Creeks,  the  Choctaws.  and 
(he  Cliickasaws  were  "  greatly  agitated  ami  dis- 
tressed" at  the  prospect  of  a  removal  from 
lands  guaranteed  to  tbcm  by  treaty  will)  the 
Vol  led  Slates,  and  the  missionaries  "stood  l)e- 
tweeu  two  tires."  Ihe  ludiana  looking  upon 
them  as  belougin^  to  the  race  who  made  the 
trouble,  and  Ihe  Lnited  Slates  auiliorities  "  re- 
gardingnnd  treating  theni  with  suspicion  and 
severity-."  The  missionaries  finally  lost  nuicb 
of  their  influence  over  the  Indians,  and  were 
looked  upon  by  Ihem  as  "  treaty  men." 

In  IS31  two  missionaries,  Kevs.  liutler  and 
Worcester,  received  uotiflcation  of  a  law  of 
■Cieorgia  requiring  all  while  men  on  Cherokee 
land  to  lake  Ihe  oath  ot  alleeiance  to  the  slate 
■of  Georgia.  Remaining  at  their  posts,  Ihey  re- 
fused lo  do  so,  claiming  their  rigltla  under  (he 
Consiiiuiion,  laws,  and  treaties  of  the  general 
government.  On  March  12th  the  "Geor^a 
Guard ''  arrested  three  of  the  missionaries  and 
took  them  before  ihe  County  Court,  where  they 
were  released  on  the  ground  thai  they  were 
agents  of  Ihe  general  government.  The  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  then  declared  Ihem 
not  to  be  agents  of  the  general  government,  and 
the  Postmaster  General,  lo  assist  the  Georgia 
people,  removed  Mr,  Worcester  from  the  ottice 
of  posliunater.  Again  they  were  warned  lo 
leave,  and,  refusing  to  do  so,  were,  witt  a 
Methodist  minister,  Mr.  TrotI,  and  a  Cherokee, 
named  Proctor,  arrested,  Mr.  Trott  and  Proc- 
tor were  chained  by  the  neclc  lo  a  wagon  and 
made  to  march  iu  this  way  for  two  days.  After 
eleven  days'imprisonment  in  a  filthy  log  prison, 
Mr.  Worcester  and  Mr,  Butler  were  sentenced 
to  four  yeara'  imprisonment  at  hard  latK>r. 
The  President  (Andrew  Jackson)  was  appealed 
to  and,  through  the  Secretary  of  War,  leplied, 
refusing  lo  interfere.  The  case  was  carried  to 
the  Supreme  Court,  and  the  decision  of  the 
Georgia  Court  reversed  and  annulled,  and  the 
discharge  of  the  prisoners  oi'dered.  The  Court 
of  Georgia  refused  lo  ol>ey,  and  Governor  Lump- 
kin refused  to  Interfere.  For  fifteen  months 
Mr.  Butler  and  Mr.  Worcester  lay  in  the  peni- 
tentiary, and  were  finally  libernled. 

Within  eighteen  months  after  their  release 
there  were  on  the  Cherokee  lands  more  white 
squatters  than  there  were  Indians.  The  general 
government  refused  lo  make  a  treaty  wiili  the 
Indians,  and  in  May,  1838,  ilie  State  troops 
hegan  taking  them  from  tiieir  houses  and  gath- 
ering them  m  tamps.     In  August  the  removal 
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of  16,000  Cherokcos  liegan.  "Sick  and  well, 
old  men  and  iufanis,  mothers  and  molhers  to 
be"  were  forced  to  march  on  Ibrough  (he  cold 
winter  montlis.  The  suffering  was  terrible,  Ihe 
death-mle  fearful.  Fiflceo  deaths  a  day  was 
the  average,  and  4,500— more  than  one-t'ourih 
of  the  whole  nation— [verisbed  before  thev 
reached  (heir  wcsicru  lu-me.  Yet  through  all 
(his  terrible  ordeal  witnesses  testify  that  "the 
deportuiem  of  the  Cherokees  was  woriby  of  a 
Christian  people." 

In  1834  Ihe  mission  to  the  Chickasaws  was 
giveu  up  owing  lo  Ihe  incoming  llood  of  whites. 
The  Osages  in  1836  made  it  unsafe  for  the  mis- 
sionaries to  remain  among  (heui,  and  this  mis- 
sion was  abandoned. 

In  1884  Samuel  W.  and  Gitleon  H.  Pond 
buiU  (heir  log-cabin  on  Ihe  shores  of  Lake  Cal- 
houn, Minn.,  and  were  soon  afterward  engaged 
hy  llie  Boaiil  a*  missionaries  to  the  Dakota  or 
Sion\  natlou,  a  powerful  tribe  of  ludiims, 
numijering  from  forty  lo  fifty  thousand  persims. 


.  Williamson  and  J.  D. 


to  Ihe  Dakcrias.  The  Stevens 
family  erected  mission  htaises  on  the  shore  of 
Lake  Harriet.  Dr.  Willinnison  orgauiKeii  a 
church  in  Fort  Snelling  garrison,  but  soon 
moved  two  liiindred  nu'les  farther  west  to  Lac 
Qui  Parie.  Here,  in  1837,  he  was  joine*!  by  Kev, 
S.  K.  Kiggs  unti  wife.  The  result  of  the  first 
six  j-oii's"  work  was  forty-nine  converts.  Mr. 
Joseph  Iten^ille,  a  half-Fren<:h  Indian  trader, 
(rave  the  missioiiaries  great  assistance  in  aciiiiir- 
ing  Ihe  language  and  Imnslaitiig  (he  Bible.  The 
lieadquariers  of  these  missionaries  licing  removed 
to  Tmversc  dcs  ifiuux,  and  later  back  again  ti> 
Lac  Qiii  Parle,  they  were  finally  settled  at  Hazel- 
wood  until  the  great  Indian  outbreak  of  1862. 

The  inimedinte  causes  of  this  great  Sioux  war 
were,  a  new  breach  of  promise  on  the  part  of 
the  United  Slates  Govern nient,  the  spirit  of  war 
wafted  from  Ihe  Southern  Itcbellion.  and  the 
influence  of  the  native  sorcerers,  who  convinced 
their  people  that  Ihe  Indian  gods  were  superior 
to  the  wldte  man's  Deity.  After  most  barharic 
deslniction  of  life  and  property,  within  a  few 
weeks  twelve  hundred  United  Slates  troops, 
under  Gen.  Sibley,  dispersed  llie  Indians.  Of 
the  five  hnudred  prisoners,  more  than  three 
hundred  were  condemned  to  be  bung  after  a 
hasty  trial  by  miliiary  commission.  But  orders 
fiom  President  Lincoln  retained  three  hundred 
and  thirty  in  prison  at  Maukato.  The  white 
man's  God  had  triumphed  over  the  heathen 
deities.  A  great  revival  followed.  Among  the 
Mankalo  prisoners  was  organized  the  "  Pilgrim 
Chure-h."  so  called  because  of  its  waudcnngs, 
first  to  the  Davenport  imprisonment,  then  to 
Crow  Creek  on  the  Missouri  River,  then  down 
loKiobrara,  and  to  the  final  abode  st  Santee 
Agency,  Neb,  This  church  has  ever  since  con- 
tinued to  be  the  foundation  of  the  work  among 
the  Dakolas. 

In  1834  the  Dulch  Reformed  churclies,  then 
doing  their  mission  work  through  Ihe  A.  B.  C, 
F.  M.,  requested  that  society  to  assume  direc- 
tion of  B  mission  among  the  Indians  west  of  Oie 
Rocky  Mountains,  In  18.15  a  Mr,  Parker  and 
Mareus  Whitman,  M.D.,  under  pi 
the  American  Fur  Trading  (^  v 
Hofted  :::■ 
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far  as  Greco  River,  a  branch  of  the  Colorado,  a  few  laws;  and  soon  after,  the  Cayusea  followed 
After  meeting  the  Indians  and  obtaining  what  their  example.  Dr.  Whilman  came  east  and 
information  they  could  from  tliose  gathered  presented  to  the  B<iard  the  encouraging  con- 
tliere  from  west  of  the  mountains,  Dr.  Whit-  ailion  of  things  among  these  Indians,  and  the 
man  returned  east  to  make  arrangements  for  the  Board  again  took  up  the  workglven  up  hy  them 
location  of  a  pitnimnent  mission,  bringing  witb  several  years  previous.  In  1843  nine  Nez 
him  two  Nei  Perces  Indians.  Mr.  Parker  con-  Perces  were  received  into  the  church.  Two 
tinued  westward,  explored  the  valley  of  the  priiyer-meetinga  were  sustained  among  them, 
Columbia  River,  and  returned  by  wjiy  of  the  and  the  Suudayachool  numbered  over  200.  In 
Sandwich  Isles  and  Cape  Horn.  In  1836  Dr.  1844  ten  more  were  added  to  the  church. 
Whitman,  wilhhiswife,  Hgainstartedwestward,  In  1847  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
accompanied  by  Rev.  H.H.  bpauldiug  and  wife,  which  had  previously  transferred  its  Oregon 
Mr.  Vl,  H.  (Jray,  and  the  two  Nez  Perces  wbom  mission  to  this  Board,  also  transferred  its  mis- 
...  _..._...■.  ■_<_  .1 j:....  ...ii  .;..j|  nj  Dalles  to  the  same  body. 


and  assisted  by  the  American  Fur  Co.    Their        The  work  had  n. 

arrival  in  Oregon  was  anticipated  by  Nez  Perces     perous  condition,  when,  suddenly,  upc 

Indians,  who  journeyed  several  days  eastward     a9ili,  1847,  Dr.  Whitman  aud  wife,  Mr.  Rogers, 


C 


__     meet     them.       In    November,    1837,    Mr.  — his  assistant. — and  six  others  were  massacred 

Spaulding    located    the    first    mission    station  at  Walla  Walla.     Forty-seven,  with  emigrant 

among  the  Nez  Percei  at  Lapwal;  and  in  De-  captives,   were    taken,   wlio   were    afterwards 

eember   Dr.  Whitman  began  work  among  the  ransomed.     Mr.  Spaulding,  being  at  Umatilla, 

Cayiises  at  Waiilatp,   six   miles  weal    of  the  forty  miles  distant,   escaped,     Messrs.   Walker 

present  city  of  Walla  Walla  and  about  150  miles  and  Bells  remained  at  their  station  until  March, 

from  Mr.  Spaulding.    In  1838  the  mission  force  1848,  when  they  were  obliged  lo  seek  safety  at 

was  Increased  by  Ibe  arrival  of  Rev.  B.  Walker  Fort  Colville,  and  from  there  were  brought  to 

and   wife,  Rev.  C-  Eels  and  wife.  Rev.  A.  B.  Oregon  City  by  a  volunteer  company  who  had 

Smith,  and  Mrs  Oray.    Mr.  Gray  now  located  started  out  to  rescue  them.    Col,  Lee,  military 

with  Mr.  Spaulding:  Mr.  Smith  spent  one  year  commander,  then  declared  the  country  east  of 

witb  Dr.  Wuitniiin  at  Waiilatp,  and  then  opened  the  Casaides  closed  to  missionaries,  owing  to  his 

a  new  station  at  Kamlab,  sixty  miles  from  Lap-  inability  to  protect  tbem,  and  alt  hope  of  tbcir 

wni,  among  the  Nez  Perces;  and  Messrs.  Walker  resuming   missionary  work  there  was  for   the 

and  Eels  began  another  station  among  the  Spo-  time  abandoned. 

kanesalTBhimakain,  six  milesnorth  of  Spokane  In  1851  a  large  partj'of  the  Spokane  Indians 
Itiver.  In  1837,  u[ion  the  opening  of  the  school  travplled  450  miles  lo  Oregon  City,  lo  request 
at  Lapwai,  one  hundred  Indians  at  once  applied  the  Superintendent  of  Indian  Affairs  to  furnish 
for  admission.  In  1889  one  hundred  and  fifty  them  with  teachers.  In  1855  a  treaty  wasmade 
Indian  cbildren  and  as  many  more  adults  were  witb  these  Indians  at  Walla  Walla,  and  all  re- 
in attendance  at  the  school.  Two  years  later  ports  agree  that  at  that  time  it  was  found  that 
over  3,000  Nez  Perces  confessed  their  sins  and  45  of  the  Cayuses  and  at  least  one-third  of  the 
gave  evidence  of  real  conversion.  They  some-  3,000  Nez  Percys  had  lived,  since  the  departure 
times  spent  whole  nights  in  repeating  over  what  of  the  missionaries,  consistent  Christian  lives, 
they  had  heard  at  religions  services.  While  having  continued  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures 
travelliugamongtheCayuaes,  Dr.  Whitman  and  in  their  own  language,  and  also  kept  up  regular 
ilr.  Spamdiug  were  followed  by  hundreds  of  family  worship. 

the  people,  who  were  eager  to  see  them  and  In  the  Yakamawarof  1855-6  these  Indians 

hear  Bible  truth.     They  a^o  had  a  strong  desire  nil  remained  faithful  to  the  whites,  and  at  its 

for  agricultural  implements,  and  even  brought  close  the  Nez  Perces  returned  to  iheir  rcserva- 

theirrlfles  to  be  manufactured  Intosuchanlcles.  lion,  and  the  Cayuses  to  the  Umatilla  reserva- 

In  1841  a  saw  and  grist  mill  were  erected  among  tion.      No  other    Protestant   work    was    ever 


the   Nez   Perces,  and  a  grist-mill   among  the  undertaken  among  the  now  extinct  Cayi 

Cayuses.  In  1859  Mr.  Spaulding,  wbo  for  twelve  years 

In  1838  Roman  Catholic  missionaries  arrived,  had  been  watching  for  an  opportunity,  relumed 

and   persuaded  some  of  the  Cayuses  Indians  lo  to  the  Nez  Perces.     Upon  his  arrival,  he  found 


of  trouble.  "  them  still  engaged  regularly  in   morning  and 

In  1841   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smith,  owing  to  ill-  evening  prayers.     A  school  was  started  imraedi- 

health,  retired  from  the  mission.     At  this  time,  ately,  and  was  at  once  crowded    by  old  and 

as  things  seemed  to  be  in  a  discouraging  con-  young  alike.     Old  men  would  sometimes  re- 

dition   at  the  mission,   the  Board  decided   to  main  until   midnight,  transcribing  portions  of 

alandon  its  stations  among  the  Nez  Perces  and  Scripture  which  Mr.  Spaulding  had  translated 

Cayuses,    Messrs.  Spaulding  and  Gray  returned  for  them. 

east,  and   Dr.   Whilman  Joined   the  Spokane  When,   in    1870,   the  Presbyterians   severed 

"    '  their  connection  with   the  Board  and   formed 
Iheir  own    missionary   societies,  part   of  the 

...  ,  Indian  missions  fell  to  the  care  of  the  Presby- 

over     auu.       Interest    was     again     awakened  lerian   Board  of  Foreign  Missions.     Some   of 

among  the   Nez    Perces,  and  over  1,CI00  at-  these  Indian  churches  have  come  under  tlie 

tended  a  ten  days' meeting,  while  their  Sabbath  guidance  ot  the  Presbyterian  Home  Missionary 

congregations  increased  to  nearly  400.     Agri-  Society.     The  Dakota  missions  that  remained 

cultural  work  was  begun  by  the  50  Cayuses,  to  the  care  of  the  Board,  after  the  separation  in 

and  150  Nez  Perces  began  farming.  1870,  were,  in  1883,  transferred  to  the  American 

In  1843  the  Nez  Perces  organized  a  simple  Missionary  Association,  in  exchange  tor  the 

form  of  government,  elected  chiefs,  and  adopted  foreign  missions  of  the  laller  society. 
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lu  1878  the  translntion  of  the  Scriptures  into 
tbe  Diikoia  Inii^an^  utis  completed,  aud  in 
1879  tbe  Uiikoia  BiWe  wns  piiblisbed. 

Tlie  folluu'iu^'  is  a  general  siiuimnry  of  the 
work  of  ibe  Aniericnu  Board  uiiiod£  t  lie  Indinii?, 
as  ji'veo  ill  ils  owo  reports : 

Clierokees.— Work  beguu  in  1816;  closed  ii» 
1880.  Missionaries  employed,  113i  eliurclies, 
13;  meinbers.  248.  TLis  mission  wns  giveu  up 
wlieu  Ibe  Cherokees  were  removed  lo  the 
West. 

Choctnws. — Work  beguu  in  1818;  closed  ii 


18S9.     Missionaiies  eoiployed.   IS3;   cburcbes, 
12;  members,  1.862.     Tliis  work  wasgi' 
"  liecftuse  of  coin plictit ions  arising  fro 


given  up 


•e  of  slavery."  One  missionary  resumed 
work  in  1873,  btil  wiibdi-ew  In  1876,  leaving 
four  ehiircbes  iu  the  cure  of  a  native  pastor. 

Osttges, — Work  begun  in  1836;  closed  In 
1S37.  Missiouiiries  einiiloye<i.  26;  churclies.  2; 
members,  48:  pupils  inslnicled  in  sctiools.  SH. 
Given  np  because  Ibe  country  of  tbe  Osnges  n'as 
ceded  lo  tbe  C'berokees. 

Maumees. — Work  begun  in  1826:  closed  in 

1835.  Jli^siouaries  employed,  6;  churclies,  1: 
members,  23.  "  Given  up  because  of  changes 
of  population." 

Mackinnwa. — Work  begun  iu  1836;  closed  in 

1836.  Missionnrics  employed,  17:  cimrches,  1; 
members.  83. 

Chickasaws.— Work  beriin  in  1827;  closed 
in  1835.  Missionaries  einjiloyed,  10;  cburcbes, 
1:  members.  100;  pupils  instructed  iu  schools, 
300. 

.._   ._^ J  1828;  closed 

s  einpioyed.  8;  churches, 
1;  members,  51. 

The  last  four  missions  were  given  up  because 
of  change  of  population. 

Creeks, — Work  begun    iu    1832;   closed    In 

1837.  Jlissionaries  employed,  6;  churcb-mem- 
hers,  80. 

Pan-nees.— Work  begun  in  1834;  closed  in 
1844.  Missionsries  employed,  10.  ■'  Given 
up  because  of  Ibe  roving  character  of  the 
Fawuees." 

Oregons. — Work  begun  in  1835;  closed  in 
1847.  Missionaries  employed.  13.  Broken  up 
by  tlie  massacre  of  1847. 

Seneens.— Work  begun  iu  1826;  closed  in 
1870.  Missionaries  employed,  48.  Transferred 
to  the  Presbyterian  Board. 

TuECaroras. — Work  begun  in  1820;  closed  in 
1860.    Missionaries  employed,  10. 

OJibways.— Work  bepin  in  1831:  closed  iu 
1870.  Missionaries  emiitoyed,  28,  Transferred 
to  Presbyterian  Board  in  1870. 

Dakotas.— Workl>eguiiin  1835;  closed  in  part 
in  1870.  Transferred  to  Presbyterian  Boanl. 
The  lialancc  of  their  work  aniong  the  Dakolas 
was  trani^ferred  to  the  American  Missionary 
Assrx-ialiun  in  1883. 

Betwi'Cn  the  years  1810  anil  1883  this  Board 
had,  among  the  Indian.*,  W  different  missions, 
500  missionaries,  45  cburcbes.  3,700  churcb- 
members.  and  reached  100,000  Indians. 

Originally  this  Board  represented  (he  Presby- 
terian and  Congregational  Churches,  but  in  1870 
the  Presbyterians  organised  tlieir  own  board, 
and  receivoil  from  the  American  Board  of  Com- 
missioners for  Foreign  Missions  three  missions 
and  a  uuniber  of  scliools. 

A.MEuicAS  MisBioNAHV  Absociation,— Thls 
society  was  formed  in  1846  l>y  the  consolidation 
of  the  l:nion  Missionary  Society,  the  West  India 
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Missionary  Commitlcc,  and  the  Western  Eviin- 
gelical  Society.  Tliey  fii'st  assumed  the  cnic  of 
the  nii.ssioiis  lit  liitl  Lake  aud  Leach  I^ike. 
which  had  been  establlslied  in  1848.  The  avei- 
age  vearlv  evpeuditiire  of  this  society  for  tlieir 
Indmn  w'ork.  fitim  1847  to  1875,  was  i64.9.'>tl. 
In  18-12  tlie  As-wicintion  hod  21  missionaries 
stationed  aniong  tlie  Indians  of  the  Norihwesi. 
Various  causes  (imspirtHl  lo  Ihe  dimiuiUiou  of 
these  missions,  nnil  iu  ItlSf)  they  were  idian- 
doucd.  In  18T7  the  Kcd  Lake  work  was  Iraiis- 
fenwl  lo  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Society,     In 

1879  Ihe  Assochition  iiegan  a  yenri}'  pnvmeni 
of  $1,500  towards  the  support  of  ihe  tnditin 
work  at  the  Hampton,  Va,,  Normal  !4chool,    lu 

1880  a  cliureh  was  organized  nt  l:?uoliomi.sli, 
Washington  Territory,  with  '62  members. 

In  1883  tbe  American  Board  of  Commission- 
ers for  Foreign  Jlissions  transferred  all  their 
Indian  Blissious  lo  the  American  Alissionary 
Association,  making  it  resptmsible  thereafter  foV 
the  Indian  work  of  Ihe  Congregational  Cliurcli. 
The  missions  transferred  were  the  Fort  Ber- 
tbold  mission  niid  school,  among  the  JIandans, 
Gros  Venires,  and  Ilees,  iu  Dnkota:  the  Sentee 
mission  and  laree  normal  training  school,  nt 
Sautee  Agency.  Sebraska;  and  the  Fori  Sully 
mission,  wltb  ils  out  stations,  on  (he  Cheyenne 
River.  These  missions  were  receiving  from  tbe 
Board,  nt  the  time  of  traii-vfcr.  about  112.000  a 
year.  Under  the  American  .^lisslonary  Associ- 
ation this  work  has  grown  lo  such  a  degree 
that  their  vearlv  expenditure  for  Indian  mis- 
sions averages  I50.01K). 

The  Association  bus  now  a  mission  among  Ihe 
Handnus,  at  Fort  Bertbold.  Mortli  Diikiita.  90 
miles  northwest  of  Blsmait-k,  with  a  lioariling- 
scbool  aud  church.  It  has  also  a  preaching 
siaiion  nt  Fori  Stevenson,  the  rcservaiion 
agency:  one  at  Klbow  Woods,  among  the  Oi'os 
\  entres;  and  a  station,  wiili  a  native  missionary, 
nl  Iiideiiendencc,  among  the  Jlaiidans.  Tliis 
mission  is  under  the  care  of  Itev.  C.  L.  Hall. 

The  second  mission  ot  tlic  Association  in 
Dakota  is  among  Ihe  Sioux,  on  tlie  Standing 
Hock  Keservation.  It  has  liere  ii  hospiliil, 
under  Ihe  <iire  of  a  lady  medical  missionary. 
This  has  pmved  a  great  blessing  to  these  Iti- 
<11ans,  the  successful  siirginai  and  medit'ai 
work  performed  there  serving  to  break  tlie 
power  of  the  medieiue-inen,  which  is  always  ex- 
ercised against  civilixalion.  As  mauy  as  80 
cases  liave  reported  to  the  hospiliil  for  treat- 
ment within  a  single  day.  There  is  also  at  this 
station  a  church,  witli  25  members.  re<-eiilly  or- 
ganized. The  missionary  in  charge  here  is  the 
Itev.  George  Itced.  There  are  also  connecteil 
with  this  mission  two  stations  on  the  Grand 
Itiver,  under  Ihe  i:iire  of  native  niissiounrics. 
Miss  M,  C.  Collins,  for  lifleen  years  a  general 
missionary  to  tlie  (Jlicyenno  Itiver  and  .Standing 
Bock  Iiulian?,  lias  licr  home  on  tlic  Gmnd 

The  third  mission  of  the  Association  in 
Dakota  is  at  Oalie,  where  it  has  a  churcli  aud  a 
large  boardlne-scliool.  Il  has  also,  couuectcd 
Willi  this  mission,  one  station,  with  native  niis- 
sionnry,  on  the  Moreau  Itiver;  two  siations. 
with  native  missionaries,  on  the  Missouri  Itiver; 
aud  seven  stations,  under  the  care  of  native  mis- 
sionaries, on  the  Cliey  en  lie  Itiver.  Tlijsmissiou 
is  under  tlie  care  of  the  Hev,  T,  L,  Riggs,  who 
"'    "         of  Dr.  8,  R,  Ri^gs  and  was  born  among 
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The   fourth   mission   of   the    Association   in  San  Carlos  agencies,  but  they  were  afterward 

Dakota  is  on  Hie  Itosebud  Reservalioo.     It  has  put  under  the  care  of  the  several  Indian  agents. 

a  day -sclioul.  under  the  care  of  a  native  teacher.  The  Choctaw  Orphan  School,  situated  at  the 

at  tlie  agency,  and  three  stations,  under  the  care  old  Spencer  Academy,  Indian  Territory,   was 

of  native  workers,  on  the  reservaiion.    This  opened  in  ISBi,  under  ibe  cliarge  of  Mr.  Robe, 

mission  is  under  tlie  care  of  theBev.  J.  F.Cross.  After  two  years'  work.  Hie  scUool  numbered 

At  Santee  Agency.  Nebraaka,  the  Association  30  pupils,   who  had  "made  rapid  advance  in 

has  a  mission  with  a  elmrch  and  a  large  nor-  their  studies  and  morals." 

mal  and  Industrial  trainiug  scliool.    It  has  in  In  1883   :i  school  was  opened  among  the 

this  scliool  a  theological  department,  for  the  Creeks  by  Hev.  T.  A.  Sanson,  with  an  enrol- 

training  of   Indian  pastors;   a  noruinl  depart-  ment  of  fo  pupils. 

meiit,  for  the  training  of  Indiau  teacliei'S;  and  In  18S3  a  day-scbool  was  started  among  the 

an  iuduatrijil  department,  with  hlacksmith,  shoe,  Cherokees  at  Fort  Gibson,  under  Miss  Annie 

And  carpenter  sliops,  and  priuting-offlce:  also  a  Miller  as  teacher. 

large  farm  where  Indian  bo^s  are  trained  in  the  In  1883  a  boarding  school  among  the  Sioux, 

arts  of  civilization,  thus  fitting  them  to  become  at  Sisaeton  Agency,  came  under  the  care  of  the 

Independent  and  self-supporting.     This  mission  Board       Buildings  costing  over   $4,000   were 

In  under  the  care  of  Dr.  A.  L.  Uiggs,  the  oldest  erected,  and  in  1884  the  school  numbered  55. 

son  of  the  veteran  missionary  to  the  Sioux,  Dr.  A  mission  at    Fort  Wrangei,    Alaska,   was 

Stephen  R.  Riggs.    He  began  work  here  nine-  founded  in  1876  by  an  Indian  named  Philip 

teen  years  ago.  when   the  Sioux  were  moved  Mackay  ;  and  in  1877   Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson, 

down   here   from  JVIiunesota,  after   the  Sioux  with  the  bel^  of  Mrs.  A.  R.  McFarlnnd,  opened 

war.  another  mission  and  school  for  girls  in  the  same 

Among  the  Poncaa  in  Dakota  the  Associa-  place.    Mrs.  McFarland  was  the  first  American 

lion  has  a  mission,  with  aschool,  under  the  care  missionary  to  go  into  that  new  country.     The 

of  a  while  mtsdonary.  work  tUere  was  peculiarly  trying,  hut  the  mis- 

At  Skokomlsli.  Washington,  tt  has  a  mission,  sionaries  stayed  at  their  post,  organizing  later  a 

with  church  and  scliool  and  two  stations.  place  of  refuge  for  young  girls  and  a  day-school 

At  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico,  it  baa  the  support  of  60  pupils.     Dr.  and  Mrs.  J,  W.  McFarland 

of  the  teachers  in  the  Ramona  school.  and  Miss  Rankin  were  sent  out  to  join  the  other 

A  general  summary  of  the  Indian  work  of  the  workers,    A  loss  of  the  mission  buildings  by 

American  Missionary  Association  shows:  fire  interfered  somewhat  with  the  efficiency  of 

Missions 8  their  work. 

Stations 23  In  1878  a  mission  was  founded  at  Sitka  by 

White  missionaries 43  Rev.  J.  G.  Brady,  who  also  opened  a  school  in 

Native          "           25  llie  same  place.    In  1880   Miss  O.  A,  Austin 

Schools 18  arrived  as   teacher.     In    1884  the   boarding- 
Pupils  658  school  numbered  53  and  the  duj'-scbool  175. 

Expenditures  for  the  year  1888-1889.. .  .$51,781  Mrs.  S.  Dickinson,  a  native,  educated  iii  Vic 

Thk   Boaru  of   Home  Missiokb  op  the  toria.  B.  C,  opened  aschoolamougtheChilcat 

pREHBYTERiAsC'HtntcH  (North).— This  Board  Indians  In  1880.     In  1881  Rev.  E.  S.  Willard 

organized  mission  work  at  Laguna,  New  Mexico,  and  wife  arrived  and  took  charge  of  the  work, 

March  25th.  1876  sending  out  as  missionaries  establishing  a  school  for  iKiys  and  girls  and  a 

Rev.  John  Menaul,  M.D.,  and  his  wife.      By  refuge  for  girls.     Mr.  and  Mrs.   Louie  Paul 

means  of  their  untiring  efforts,  much  was  ac-  both  natives,  educated  at  Fort  Wrangei    were 

coinpliahed  in  the  war  of  civilization  and  also  put  in  charge  of  a  branch  school.  30  miles  up 

of  CbristianiKation.      The  Indians  were  taught  the  Ciiilcal  River. 

to  build  separate  houses  and  to  live   outside  of  Soon   after  the  Cliilcat  mission  wan   estnb 

till'  Puel)1o.     In    1884  their  farmhouses  and  llshed  another  was  o|)ened  at  Hoonjah    with 

ihelr  large  flocks  dotting  the  valley  proved  Iheir  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Styles  in  charge.    Thev  afterward 

rapid  grciwtii  in  "  order  and  intelligence."  removed  to  Sitka,  and  Dr.   J.  W.  McFailind 

In  1877  Dr.  H.  It.  Palmer  started  n  mission  and  wife  took  their  places, 

at  Zuni,    After  laboring  for  a  time,  ill-bealth  In  1881    a   scliool  was  opened  among  the 

obli™i  him  to  give  up  ihe  work,  and  it  was  Hydahs,  on  the  Prince  of  Wales  Iiland  in  the 

carried  on  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Wilson  and  wife,  who  southern  part  of  Alaska,  with  Mr.  J   E   Cliap 

have  accomplishetl  much  for  the  people,  nol-  man  as  teacher.     In  1883  Mr.  J.  L  Gould  was 

withstanding  the  difficulties  of  an  unwritteo  sent  out  as  assistant,  and  Mr,  W.  D.  McLeod 

language.      In  1884  the  school  numbered  70.  was  put  In  charire  of  the  saw-mill  enterprise. 

The  mission  building,  of  stone,  contained  five  lu  188-1  Dr.  F.  J.  Hart  was  sent  out  as  mis- 

rouins.  siouary  to  the  Papagocs  in  Arizona,    A  large 

In  1878  Rev.  J.  M.  Shields,  M.D.,  opened  a  boarding-school  for   the  full-blooded    Creeks 

niission   among   the  Jcmez   Indians,  and  was  was   then   under  construction,    lo  he  presided 

succeeded  In   1884  by  Bev.  V.  Leech,  51,  D,  over  by  Mrs,  Moore  and  Miss  A,  M.  Robertson, 

In  1884  Ibis  school  numbered  81.  In  1884  missionary  work  was  also  In  progress 

In  1880  a  school  was  established  at  Albii-  amongihe  Mission  IndiansofLowerCalifornia. 

ipierque,  called  the  ■'  Central  Industrial  Board-  In  1889  the  Board  report  that  the  number  of 

ins-school  for  all  the  Pueblos,"  under  Piwf.  B.  feaehers  and  pupils  in  their  Indian  schools  has 

W?  D.  Bryan,  as  superintendent,  and  a  staff  of  more   than   doubled   within   two  years.      The 

11  other  teachers  and  workers.     In    1884  there  school  building  at  Albuquerque,  destroyed  by 

were  150  pupils  in  the  school,  who  were  taught  iire,  has  been  rebuilt,  at  a  cost  of  *7,000.  and  a 

not  only  the  truths  of  the  Bible,  but  general  training-school    has    been  opened  at  Tucson, 

branches  of  education,  as  well  as  many  of  the  Arizona.    A  missionary  has  been  sent  to  the 

industrial  arts,  Stockbridges  of  northern  Wisconsin.     In  their 

This  society  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  also  Dakota  mission  ihey  report  120  pupils  in  at- 

organized  schools  at  the  Navajo.  Moqiii,  and  tendance  at  the  "  Good  Will  Mission  "      '     ' 
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churches  nmoiig  the  Sioux  have  a  memtwrsbip 
of  521.  ^Tith  S  DHtivc  piiaiors.  to  ilie  ludian 
Territory  they  report,  among  the  Cberokres, 
433  cbiirch-members  and  355  scholars  in  school. 
The  scJiool  at  Vioita  has  80  pupils,  of  wlioin  30 
aie  boarders.  lu  the  Park  Hill  school  there 
are  60  scholars.  A  clinrch  lias  been  formetl  at 
Caddo,  and  there  liave  also  been  started  board- 
ing-schools at  Old  Dwight  and  Pleasant  Hill. 

Among  the  Creeks  (he  work  has  beeti  largely 
iDcreased.  Miss  Alice  Bohertsoti  has  35  board- 
ing scholars  in  berscliool.  The  school  ai  Tulsa 
haa  69  scholars  and  3  teachers. 

During  this  year  the  General  Assembly  trans- 
ferred the  ^Vealaba  and  Wewoka  missions  to 
this  Board.  At  Wealaka  there  is  a  school 
with  1(K>  pupils,  and  iit  Wewoka  a  sciiool  uith 
03  pupils.  This  board  has  among  the  Creeks 
337  chHrch-tnenibers  and  389  pupils. 

Among  the  Choctawa  the  schools  bave  grown 
from  5  to  ISduring  the  year  1889.  The  church- 
members  nuiuber  i64  ;  the  punils.  912, 

The  work  in  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  has 
niade  marked  progress  during  the  last  year. 
The  Tucson  school  has  75  board ing- pupils. 

In  Washington  over  800  members  have  been 
added  to  the  church  during  the  last  year. 

In  1886  this  Board  reported,  among  the  In- 
dians. 30  ministers i  8  native  teachers;  48 
churches;  2,000  cbiireh-me m hers ;  63  leach ers; 
20  schools;  1,184  scholars. 

In  1888  they  report  38  ministers:  25  native 
teachers;  68  churches;  3,863  cliurch-members; 
lis  teachers;  29  schools;  2,441  scholars. 

The  Bo.\rd  of  Foreign  JIibsionb  of  the 
PiiESBVTEKiAN  Chckch.— The  first  organized 
effort  of  this  Board  to  establish  missions  among 
the  Indians  was  in  November.  1833.  During 
this  year  two  missionaries,  with  their  wives 
and  lady  assistants,  were  sent  to  the  West.  In 
1835  tliey  report  that  "a  mission  and  school 
have  been  established,  and  Ibe  Indians  have 
built  for  themselves  log  houses."  In  1837  a 
mission  was  established  among  the  lowas.  In 
1839  a  work  was  begun,  at  Mackenac,  for  the 
Ciilppen'as  and  Oltawas.  In  1841  a  missionary 
was  sent  and  a  mission  established  among  Che 
Creeks  of  Arkansas. 

In  1815  a  boarding-school  was  opened  at  this 
station.  lu  1844  the  Spencer  Academy,  in 
the  Choctaw  nation,  was  transferred  to  this 
Board,  and  by  them  opened  with  sixty  pupUa. 
In  1840  a  boarding-school  was  opened  among 
the  lowas.  ,  The  same  year  a  mission  was 
planted  at  the  junction  of  the  Missouri  and 
Papion  rivers,  among  the  Otoe  and  Omaha  In- 
dians.    A  boarding-school-bouse  was  erected. 

In  1848  the  government  proposed  to  place  a 
boarding-school  for  girls,  containing  from 
eighty  to  one  hundred  pupils,  among  the 
Chickasiiw  nation,  under  the  care  of  this  Board. 
In  1851  tills  school  was  accepted  by  the  Board, 
and  work  started. 

In  December,  1856,  a  mission  was  planted 
among  the  Kiekapoos;  a  school,  with  twenty 
boys,  was  opened,  and  a  large  building  erected. 

In  the  report  of  this  Society  for  1889  are 
found  the  following  facts  concerning  their  mis- 
sionary work  among  the  Indians: 

Seneca  Mission.— A  mission  was  estnbliehed 
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assistants  aided  them  in  their  work.  There 
were  also  sub-stalions  on  the  Tonawanda,  Tus- 
carora.  and  Coruplaiiler  reservations.  On  all  of 
these  reservations  thcie  is  now  great  hope  for 
the  people,  who  are  ready  and  iiuxious  lo  do 
good  work.  During  1888  H.400  wei-e  mised 
by  the  Indians  of  these  rlilfcreni  Uelds;  one 
church  building  was  finished  and  dalicakil; 
anolher  repaired.  A  Sabbath -school  was  or- 
ganized, and  twenly-flve  members  received  inio 
the  churcli.  The  total  number  of  communi- 
cants was  one  hundred  and  ninety-eight 

Mission  work  was  begun  on  the  Cattaraugus 
Reservation  in  1811.  The  mission  was  inins- 
ferred  to  this  Board  in  1870,  with  Itev.  Wil- 
liam Hall  as  missionary,  ^Ir.  Hall  was  suc- 
ceeded by  lU-v,  George  Ruciman.  "  Mr.  Ruci- 
man's  labors  have  been  heartily  welcomed  by 
the  ludiaus  of  the  Reservation,  who  have 
shown  a  greatly  increased  fiiithfulness  in 
church  attendance,  and  the  woik  is  .nioi'e  pros- 
perous than  at  any  lime  during  the  last  two  or 

Chippewa  Mission. — Odanah.  on  Bad  River 
Reservation,  in  the  northwestern  part  of  Wis- 
consin, was  tmnsfeired  to  the  Boanl  in  1870. 
Missionary  work  was  resumed  in  1871  under 
Rev.  Henry  Blatchford,  n  half-breed,  who  has 
charge  of  the  Utile  Odauab  cburcb,  the  mem- 
bersiup  of  which  is  forty-two.  The  numlier  of 
Chipjiewas  in  Wisconsin  Is  small,  and  those  re- 
maining there,  dependent  upon  the  sale  of  their 
lumber  for  support,  are  so  discourageil  at  the 
treatment  of  great  lumber  companies  that 
efforts  on  the  part  of  missionaries  aii<)  teachers 
are  made  at  a  great  disadvantage.  Within  the 
last  two  years  the  little  day-school  has  been 
suspcndetl  as  a  mission  school,  and  the  only 
work  undertaken  has  been  that  of  Mr.  Blatch- 
ford in  the  Odanab  churcli. 

Misiuon  work  was  begun  at  Lac  Cour  d'Oreil- 
les.  on  the  reservation  of  the  same  name.  In 
1883,  its  oul-slations  being  at  Round  Lake  and 
Piihquanliwoug.  Rev.  S.  G.  Wright  did  faith- 
ful work  at  these  three  stations  amid  '*  the  in- 
flrmilies  of  age  "  and  many  discouriigcmenta. 
When  Mr.  Wright  was  obliged  to  close  his 
labors  on  8<K!0unt  of  age.  Misses  Susie  antl 
Cornelia  Dougherty  look  his  phice  at  Round 
Lake,  and  have  carrie<l  on  a  little  school  with 
much  faithful,  self-denving  labor. 

Dakota  Mission, — Work  was  begun  at  Yank- 
ton Agency,  Dakota  Territory,  on  the  Missouri 
River,  in  1869,  iiy  liev.  John  P.  Williamson  and 
wife.  This  is  tlie  principal  slation  of  the  mis- 
sion. The  mission  church  numbered  In  1888 
one  hundred  and  eighteen  members.  The  na- 
tive posior  is  Rev.  Henry  Selwyn,  of  whom  Mr. 
Williamson  speaks  as  ■'  a  devoted  and  tlotiuent 
preacher  and  a  very  iostnictive  Biblical  teach- 
er," Tlie  Sunday-school  numbered  eighty. 
live.  There  are  also  in  connection  wiih  Ihe 
mission  ii  Woman's  Missionary  Society  and  a 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  During 
theyear  1888  the  churcli  contributed  ♦SOO  lo 
various  missionary  objects. 

At  Hill  Church,  eleven  miles  easl  of  Yank- 
ton A^iicy,  stands  a  small  church  building, 
where  Mr.  Selwyn  also  preaches.   This chunh. 


pekly  prayei'-meetinga  are  regularly 
maintained.  Several  years  ago  the  Board  as- 
sisted this  little  church  in  enlardng  tbeir  buUd- 
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iog,  giving  them  about  $75,  while  the  Indians 
Uiemselvea  raised  the  equivalent  of  $100  for  the 
puiposc. 

A  church  of  twenty-four  members  and  a 
school  are  located  at  Cedar,  tifteea  miles  north- 
west of  Yankton  Agency. 

A  third  oul-alatioa  is  located  at  Red  School 
House.  The  proximity  ot  it  heathen  dance- 
house  has  had  a  bad  effect  on  the  neighborhood, 
but  the  influence  of  Peler  lyuduze,  a  faithful 
native  worker,  was  making  itself  felt,  when  be 
died.  The  school,  however,  is  still  continued, 
and  has  been  put  in  charge  of  George  Black 
Owl,  a  young  man  whom  tue  mission  educated 
at  the  Normal  Training-school  for  Indians  at 
Santee.  Nebraska. 

Mr.  Selwyn  was  sent  for,  a  few  years  ago,  by 
the  Indians  of  the  Lower  Brule  Agency,  110 
miles  northwest  of  Yankton  Agency,  that  he 
might  open  a  station  there.  A  church  was  or- 
ganized, which  in  1888  numbered  37  members, 
with  a  Suuday-schoiil  of  40  members.  The 
questiou  of  opening  the  Sioux  Reservation  for 
two  years  kept  this  people  in  a  state  of  excite- 
ment unfavorable  1o  mteslonary  work,  but  Jos- 
ei>h  Rogers,  a  Flandreau  Indian,  has  pei'severed 
wilh  this  work,  and  has  attracted  the  attention 
of  large  numbers  of  the  people. 

The  Flandreau  Indians  live  150  miles  north- 
east of  Yankton  Agency,  at  Flandreau.  South 
Dakota.  They  are  a  small  portion  of  the  Min- 
nesota Sioux,  and  are  the  only  members  of  that 
particular  band  of  Indians  now  under  tbe  care 
of  this  Board.  "Tbe  others,  constituting  seven 
churches,  have  been  transferred  to  the  Board 
of  Home  Jlissions."  Rev.  John  Eastman  a 
strong,  zealous  worker  for  his  people  is  the 
pftsior  of  the  Flandreau  church.  The  contii 
Wiousof  tbe  Indians  amounted  to$i31  duimg 
the  year  1887,  while  the  expenditure  of  the 
Board  on  this  field  was  but  $150. 

There  is  in  South  Dakota  a  native  missionary 
society,  composed  of  14  Presbyterian  and  3 
Congregational  churches,  who  unite  for  mis 
sionary  work.  This  society  supports  3  mission 
aries.  Its  receipts  for  the  year  1888  were 
$1,180. 

There  Is  also  a  mission  station  at  Pine  Ridge 
Agency.  The  work  here  is  comparatively  new, 
but  is  most  piomisiug. 

The  mission  work  at  Fort  Feck  A^ncy  has 
dwindled  down  to  almost  nothing,  owing  to  the 
way  in  which  the  ludlans  have  been  scattered. 
The  breaking  up  of  a  number  of  villages  has 


Omahas  Is  In  charge  of  Mr.  Hamilton  aii<i  Mr. 
Copley  and  other  workers.  A  new  cliiircb  was 
recently  erected  with  a  sealing  capacity  of  150. 

The  mission  has  under  its  cbaree  a  hoarding- 
school  for  girls  and  small  boys,  which  is  said  to 
have  "atlamed  a  high  state  of  perfection." 

Winnebago  Misaon. — The  Winnebago  Mis- 
sion is  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Find- 
ley.    It  is  not  a  very  encouraging  field,  but  still 
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IS  I  do.     Their 


I,  habits,  and  way 


begun  among  these  Indians  in  16>'3.  Miss  Anna 
Skea  writes  of  this  mission  in  1889:  "In  look- 
ing over  the  work  from  the  beginning,  we  can 
see  advancement,  and  have  ereat  reason  for 
being  encouraged;  and  viewed,  by  the  eye  of 
faith,  the  unseen  and  spiritual  far  exceeds  the 
seen  and  temporal.  The  progress  made  by  these 
Indians  is  remarkable,  though  others  would  not 


labor,  and 

there  are  many  reasons  why  greater  progress 
could  not  have  been  made. 

Nez  Perces  Mission, — In  the  reassignment 
of  missionary  work  by  President  Grant,  and 
with  the  approval  of  the  American  ISoard  of 
Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions,  the  Nce 
Perces  Mission  was  assigned  to  the  Presbyterian 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions. 

Upon  assuming  the  care  of  this  mission  the 
Presbyterian  Board  at  once  sent  to  the  assist- 
ance of  the  veteran  missionary,  Mr.  Spaulding, 
Rev.  H.  T.  Cowley  and  wife,  and  the  following 
year  Rev.  R,  N.  Fee  and  wife.  This  same 
year,  8  active  workers  were  added  to  the  mis- 
sion force.  In  1874  Mr.  Spaulding  reported 
that  as  a  result  of  his  work  among  the  Nez 
Percfe.  700  of  (hem  had  been  baptised  by  him. 

Late  in  the  fall  of  1873,  Miss  8.  L.  McBeih 
beean  her  work  among  the  Nez  Perces,  under 
this  Board.  For  years  Miss  McBeth  has  con- 
tinued as  teacher,  translator,  and  theological 
professor.  In  1877  three  of  her  young  men 
were  approved  to  preach.  About  this  time  the 
church  at  Kaniiah — Miss  McBeth's  station — 
numbered  200  members.  After  the  war  with 
Joseph's  band,  and  their  transfer  to  the  Indian 
Territory,  this  Board  began  work  among  them 
there.  Three  graduates  of  Miss  McBeth's 
school  went  there  to  take  care  of  the  mission, — 
one  as  preacher,  one  as  teacher,  and  one  as  as- 
sistant. In  October,  18S0,  a  church  with  90 
tnembers  was  organized  among  these  Ncs 
Perces  in  the  Indian  Teriitory. 

In  1880  this  Board  had  among  the  Ncn  Perces 
one  church  at  Sapwai  with  100  membei's,  one 
at  Ksmiah  with  375  members  and  one  among 
Jowph's  band,  in  the  Indian  Territory,  of  93 
members.  In  1880  these  Indians  raised  over 
48  500  bushels  of  grain,  and  owned  about  13,000 
hoiscsand  3,780  cattle 

Board  of  Mibsions  of  the  Presbttekian 
CHL.1CCH  (South)— The  Indian  Prcbjtui  of 
the  boutherii  Prcibyterian  Church  reports  13 
ml<:sions  and  24  thurthei 

In  1657  this  Board  made  ariangemente  to 
start  a  mission  among  the  Blackfeel  Indians  of 
Montana.  A  missionary  was  sent  out  who 
looked  the  field  over  and  upon  returning  re 
ported  favorably,  but  the  work  was  nevei  be 
gun. 

The  first  Indian  mission  of  this  Board  was 
planted  in  1861  among  the  Cherokee  Indiana 
At  the  present  lime  their  woik  is  in  the  Indian 
Territory,  among  tbe  Cherokee  and  Choctaw 
Nations.  There  are  now  engaged  in  this  work 
8  white  missionaries,  5  native  ministers,  and  6 
native  helpers.  There  are  12  stations  and  25 
out-stations,  with  6S5  church-members,  300  Sun- 
day-school scholars,  and  80  day-scliool  pupils. 
The  expenditure  of  the  Board  for  Indian  mis- 
sions for  the  year  1889  was  $6,550,  of  which 
the  native  ohurclies  gave  $1,700. 

Mennonitb  Mission  Board. — The  first  mis- 
sion to  the  Indians  of  this  board  was  located 
among  the  Cberokees  in  1801.  They  have  now  a 
mission  in  the  Indian  Territory  among  the 
Cheyennes,  and  another  among  the  Arapahoes. 
Connected  with  these  missions  are  schools,  that 
among  the  Cheyennes  having  fifty  scholars,  and 
■' lamongthe  Arapahoes  having  seventy -five 
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of  agriculture.  The  giria  are  taught  housekeep- 
ing. Thin  hoard  has  also  a  school  at  Hnlstwid, 
Keutiickv,  where  tweuty-flve  piiplls  ore  iu  at- 
tendauce.  Ilie  greater  uuniher  I'uniing  from  the 
Indian  Territory.  The  expeniUturu  for  the  last 
year  has  been  ?5,50l). 

WoMAs'9  National  Ikdiak  Association.— 
The  objects  of  this  associaiii 


their  civilization  and  education,  and  Ilic  payment 
of  debts  to  tbeiu  under  existing  goveiiiment 
com|>acis. 

"Second.  To  aid  iu  securing  needed  new 
legislation,  ^ving  to  Indians  protection  of  law, 
lands,  and  citizenship, 

"Tliird.  To  hibor  for  the  elevation  of  Indian 
women  and  homes,  and  tlie  Cliristianizalion  of 
tribes  now  destitute  of  Christian  iustniclion." 

The  president  of  this  association  is  Mrs. 
Amelia  S.  ^ulnton,  and  its  centml  otHce  is  nt 
Philadelphia.  Its  vice-presidents  represent 
thirty  dinereut  Slates,  and  Its  executive  board 
represents  the  Baptist,  Presbyterian,  Conrre- 
cational,  Episcopal,  Methotlist,  Friends,  Re- 
lomied,  and  Unitarian  clinrches.  It  has  auxil- 
iaries in  most  of  the  Eastern  and  many  of  the 
Western  States. 

In  1884  this  association  Iwgau  missionary  work 
among  the  Indians,  its  plan  Iwing  to  establish 
missions  among  Intlhius  where  no  missionary 
society  was  at  work,  and  then  to  tninsfer  theni 
to  suen  missionary  iKiartli  a.<t  were  able  and  will- 
ing to  assume  the  control  and  support  of  tlieu. 
In  this  wav  several  missions  have  been  estab- 
lished in  t>akot8,  Iowa,  California,  ami  tlie 
Indian  Territory,  and  iiave  been  tmnsferred  to 
the  Episcopal  aiitl  Prcbyteriau  Chiii'ch  Mission 
Boards.  They  also  engage  In  bouse-bulldlng. 
The  plan  is  to  help  young  Inillans  returning 
from  schools  or  beginning  civilized  life  to  start 
homes.  For  this  purpose  the  association  makes 
the  Indian  a  loan,  which  he  repays  as  rapidly  as 
he  can  in  instahuents  without  interest.  W  ork 
of  this  kind  has  been  done  among  the  Sioux  and 
Omahas.  The  annual  expenditure  of  this  asso- 
dation  is  about  $8,000. 

Woman's  Execctiye  Committee  or  Home 
Missions,— .The  work  of  this  board  istlic  plant- 
ing of  Christian  schools  in  tribes  where  no  mis- 
sionary work  has  been  done.  They  believe 
that  tills  is  the  best  preparation  that  can  lie 
mode  for  the  successful  carrying  on  of  Christian 
missions. 


1878  schools  were  started  among  the  Jemez 
Indians.  In  1880  work  was  btgim  at  Albu- 
querque for  the  Pueblos.  In  1883  work  was 
undertaken  at  Fort  Oil>son  toi'  the  Cherokees. 
This  Knme  year  a  .school  was  started  at  Sisseton 
Aeency,  Dakota,  for  the  Slonx. 

JIissioss  OF  THE  Privtestant  Efiscofal 
CntBCH,™ In  181S  the  Domestic  and  Foreign 
Missionary  Society  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
began  a  work  among  the  Oneldas  of  New  York. 
In  1835  a  mission  was  establishi'd  at  Green 
Bay,  Wis.,  for  the  Menomoiiees,  under  the  su- 
perintendence of  Rev  Norman  Na.sh  ;  but  after 
the  expenditure  of  some  money,  and  a  visit  of 
Mr.  Nash  to  the  field,  it  was  given  up. 

In  1838  the  executive  committee  of  the  Board 
were  instructed  lo  take  active  mea.sures,  in  con- 
currence with  the  views  of  the  government,  for 
commencing  and  establishing  a  permanent  mls- 
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sion  for  these  Indians.  CoiTesjioudcucf-  was 
opeuetl  with  the  Secretary  of  Wiir,  under  whom 
the  Indiiius  then  were,  and  an  arrangement  was 
efiected  whereby  the  Societywerealliiwed  tooc- 
cuoy  a  line  piece  of  land  for  their  mission, 
[n  183S  the  mission  was  reo[>ened,  with  c 


The  mission  included  both  cbureh  and  school 
work.  In  1881  the  mission  is  reported  in  a 
flourishing  condition,  but  in  1882  it  is  u-poiled 
as  a  cause  of  auxletj'  to  the  Boaitl.  Iiecause  of 
its  pecuidary  condition,  special  aid  which  they 
harf  expected  not  having  been  received.  Soon 
after  this,  the  inisslouan'  reiii-cd  from  the  held. 
At  this  time  there  were  ft  workers  at  the  mission, 
and  a  school  with  lOS  lionrding-pupilN  imd  35 
day-pupils,  among  whom  were  representatives 
from  the  Menoniouees.  Oneldas,  Cliip[>ewas, 
Osages,  WinuebagOB,  Brolbertons,  Ottawas, 
Mohawks,  Sioux,  and  Fox.  During  this  year 
Ave  children  had  l)ee[i  ba))tized. 

In  SeptenilKT,  1884,  Kev,  D,  E,  Brown  was 
ap^iuted  in  the  place  of  Jlr.  Cadle,  who  bad 
resigned  as  superinleudentof  this  mission.  For 
economical  reasons,  the  school  was  reduced  to 
SO  pupils.  In  1886  there  were  at  the  mission  0 
workers,  and  in  tlie  school  61  scholars. 

Ill  183T  the  Menomonees  sold  their  land  :  the 
Oneldas,  almost  all  theirs ;  and  these  trilies, 
with  the  Brotlicrions  and  Siockbridges,  were 
moved  beyond  the  river,  and  Ihe  school  was 

fradually  reduced  ituiil  1840,  when  only  a  few 
leuoniouees  reniaineil.  About  two  tiiiudred 
and  seventy  children  had  been  in  attendance  at 
the  scIkxiI.     Some  ha<l  ])een  converted. 

In  1840  the  Episcopal  Uoai'd  had  no  regular 
mission  to  the  Indians. 

In  the  sunmicr  of  18B0,  Bishop  H.  B.  Whip- 
ple placed  liev.  S.  D.  Hinman  and  wife,  with 
a  )llss  We.sl  as  teacher.  In  charge  of  the  first 
Episcopal  mission  among  the  Sioux,  at  what 
was  known  us  the  Lower  Agency,  in  Minne- 
sota. They  had  )iist  engaged  In  erecting  a  Une 
stone  cha]>el  when  the  breaking  out  of  the 
Sioux  war  of  1861  dr<)ve  out  the  inlssloi miles 
and  checked  their  work.  Iluriug  Ihe  next 
w*iuter  Mr.  Hinman  spent  much  of  his  time  at 
the  Indian  camp  at  Fort  Snelliiig.  He  uIko 
visited  the  prisoners  at  Monknlo  and  at  Daven- 
port. He  located  later  at  Sautee  Agency, 
Neb.,  where  a  church  and  school  were  erected, 
Mr.  Hinnian  also  translatcil  tlie  Prayer-book 
into  the  Dakota,  and  had  It  printed.  A  large 
boarding-school  for  the  Sioux  was  erected  in 
1883  at  Spiliigfleld,  Dakota.  In  1888  the  Si. 
Mary's  bonrdlnK-school  at  Santee  Agency  was 
burned,  and  the  scholars  were  teiiiiioi-arlly 
traosferrcd  to  the  Hope  School  nt  Sprlngfielu. 
The  mission  still  conlinucs  at  Siuitee  Agency. 
In  Octolier,  1884,  a  new  stone  building  for  the 
Hope  Schixi]  was  completed  at  Spriugtield.  A 
new  St.  Mary's  School  was  erected  this  year 
on  the  Rosebud  Reservation,  In  South  Dakota, 
150  miles  west  of  the  old  site  at  Santee  Agency. 
A  boarding-school  (St.  Paul's)  has  also  been 
started  at  Yankton  Agency,  South  Dakota,  the 
site  of  Mr.  Hiiiman's  first  labor  in  the  territory. 

This  Board  hnd,  in  1884.  missions  among  the 
Sioux  in  the  following  places ; 

First.  At  Santee  Agency,  Neb.,  with  a 
church,  and  chapels  at  Baalle  Creek  ami  Wa- 
basha w  Village. 

Second,  At  Flandreau,  Da.,  with  a  church 
and  native  pastor. 

Third,  Al   Yankton   Agency,  Da,,   with  a 
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oliiirch,  aod  cbapels  at  Choteau  Creek  and 
WUite  Swau's  Village. 

Fourth.  At  Crow  Creek  Reservation,  witli  a 
chincli,  and  a  cliapel  at  the  "  Lower  Camp." 

Kftb.  At  Lower  Brule,  with  a  church  at  the 
Ageiiey. 

Sixth.  AtCheyeuiie  Agency,  with  a  church 
at  Moreau.  aud  chapels  at  Mackenzie  Point  and 
Striped  Cloud's  Villajfe. 

Seveulh.  At  Upper  Brnle,  wiih  a  churcli  at 
llie  ItoEWbuil  Agency,  and  a  chapel  at  Good 
Voice  Village, 

Eigtitb,  At  Ogalala,  with  a  church  at  the 
agency,  aud  chapels  at  Little  Wounds  Village, 
Orphan's  Cftuip.  and  lied  Dog's  Village. 

Nintli.  At  Sisseton,  witii  a  church  at  the 
agency,  and  chapels  at  Korib  End  and  Lake 
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The  Hoard  had.  In  1684,  boarding- schools  as 
follows ;  St.  Paul's,  at  Yankton  Agency,  wild 
40  youug  men:  St.  Mary's,  on  Rosebud  Reser- 
vation,  with  35   girls;   St.  John's   School,   at 


9  the  Boaid  reported  among 
diari*  in  Diikota  6  white  ministers,  9  native 
ministers,  33  cliurcbes  aud  cbapels,  19  staiions, 
1445  communicants.  The  total  expenditures 
for  tlie  year  (1888-1889)  in  Indian  work  was 
$41,163. 

In  1889  this  Board  had  Indian  missions  at 
Anvik,  Alaska  ;  in  Wisconsin,  at  Green  Bay 
Agency ;  in  the  Indian  Territory — in  the 
Cherokee  nation,  at  the  Cbeyenne  and  Arapa- 
hoe Agency,  at  the  Kiowa  and  Comanche 
Agency  ;  in  Jlinnesota — on  White  Earth  Iteser- 
valiou,  at  Red  Lake  Agency,  at  Wild  Rice 
River,  at  Pembina  Settlement,  at  Leech  Lake 
Agency,  at  Lake  Winnibigoshish,  at  Cnss 
Lake,  at  Pine  Point ;  in  South  Dakota— at 
the  Cheyenne  Hiver  Agency,  on  Standing 
Rock  Reservation,  at  Lower  Brule  Agency, 
at  Pine  Ridge  Agency,  on  Rosebud  Reserva- 
tion, at  Sanlee  Agency,  at  Bissetou  Agency, 
at  Yankton  Agency,  at  Crow  Creek  Agency; 
in  Wyoming,  at  Laramie ;  in  Virginia,  at 
Hampton. 

American  Baptist  Home  Missionary  So- 
ciety.— The  Hrst  organized  effort  of  the  Baptist 
Church  to  evangelize  the  Indians  was  made  in 
180T,  when  the  Blasaachusetts  Missionary  Soci- 
ety (or^nized  in  1803)  reported  that  in  connec- 
tion with  the  New  York  Baptist  Missionary 
Society  they  were  supporting  a  mission  among 
the  Tuscaroras  and  other  Indian  triites  in  North- 
western New  York.  They  also  reported  a 
church  as  organized  among  these  Indians, 

1)1  1819  the  Hamilton  Baptist  Missionary 
Society  "  appointed  a  missionary  to  the  Oneidns 
and  opened  a  school  for  their  children,  the 
government  granting  $300  for  the  support  of 
this  school." 

In  1817  the  Board  of  the  Baptist  General 
Conference  appointed  Rev.  Isaac  McCoy  as 
ilinuraut  missionary  in  Indiana  and  Illinois,  and 
in  1818  assigned  him  to  special  work  among  the 
Miamies,  Kickapoos,  Pottawotlomies.  and  Sha- 
wanoes  in  Indiana,  and  the  Ottawas  in  Michi- 
gan. In  1831  a  cburcli  was  organized  at  Fort 
Wayne. 

In  1818  the  Baptist  Board  of  the  Convention 
sent  Rev.  Humphrey  Posey  to  the  Clierokees  of 
North  Carolina,  and  later  Rev,  Evan  Jones  and 
Rev.  Tliomas  Roberts  to  the  same  field. 

The  following  summary  gives  an  outline  of 
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the  work  done  by  the  General  CoDvention  and 
its  successor,  the  Missionary  Union,  as  shown 
in  their  reports  : 

Began  work  among  the  Miamies,  Kickapoos, 
Pottawottomies,  and  Shawanoes  in  Indiana  in 
1817;  closed  in  1844. 

Began  work  among  the  Cherokees  of  North 
Carolina  in  1818,  and  continued  until  their  re- 
moval to  Indian  Territory  in  183S,  where  work 
was  reopened  and  continued  until  the  breaking 
out  of  the  Civil  War. 

Begun  work  among  the  Creeks  in  1838,  and 
continued  until  1839,  when  they  were  removed 
to  Indian  Territory. 

Began  work  among  the  Oneidas,  Tuscaroras, 
and  Tonawandas  of  New  York  in  1834;  closed 
in  1850. 

Began  work  among  tlie  Ottawas  of  Michigan 
in  1822,  and  continued  until  the  removal  of  the 
tribe  beyond  the  Mississippi. 

Began  work  among  the  Choctaws  in  the 
Southwest  in  183li;  closed  in  1844,  after  the 
removal  of  the  tribe  to  Indian  Territory. 

Began  work  among  the  O  jib  was  and  Chtp- 
pewas  of  Sault  St.  Marie,  Mich.,  in  1837; 
closed  in  1857,  because  of  tlie  withdrawal  of 
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aid. 


Began  work  among  the  Oloes  and  Omaliaa 
beyond  the  Mississippi  in  1833;  closed  in  1843. 

Began  work  among  the  Delawares  and  Stock- 
bridges  hi  1883;  closed  in  1864, 

Only  two  stations  of  the  Missionary  Union 
were  in  active  operation  at  the  breaking  out  of 
the  Civil  Wat, 


In  1843  Bev.  Evan  Jones  added  a  printing- 
press,  with  English  and  Cherokee  type,  !o  the 
Cherokee  mission;  and  in  1844  the  "Cherokee 
Messenger"  came  out  as  a  monthly  religious 
paper,  with  a  circulation  of  over  one  thousand 
copies.  Portions  of  the  Bible  and  of  "  Pilgrim's 
Progress"  were  translated  and  printed  in  1846. 
In  1875  a  hymn-book  and  trncls  were  printed  in 
the  language  of  the  Potiawotiomies, 

In  18S3  an  alphabet  was  invented  for  the 
Ojibwas,  Shawanoes,  iind  Delawares.  In  1834 
the  "  Sliawanoe  Sun"  was  first  published.  It 
was  continued  until  1837.  In  1834  nine  different 
books,  in  four  different  languages,  were  printed 
by  this  society.  In  1835,  6650  copies  of  books 
were  printed  in  the  Shawanoe,  Creek,  Choctaw, 
Oloe,Pott«wottomie,Wea,andSoway  languages. 

In  1837  the  Baptist  General  Conference  Lad 
seven  schools,  fifty-seven  teachers,  and  two  hun- 
dred and  eighty-sis  scholars  connected  with  its 
missions.  In  industrial  education  tlie  mission- 
aries taught  the  Cherokees  to  weave,  furnishing 
them  with  a  loom.  The  Conference  also  sent 
out  blacksmiths,  carpenters,  and  farmers  to  its 
different  missions,  to  teach  the  natives  the  arts 
of  civilization.  In  1841  six  hundi-ed  Baptist 
churches  were  reported  among  the  Indians,  and 
in  1858  about  fifteen  hundi'ed.  Previous  to  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Civil  War,  in  1861,  sixty 
missionaries  had  lieen  sent  out  by  the  Baptist 
Convention  and  the  Missionary  Umon ,  and  over 
two  thousand  converts  baptized.  "The  war  of 
1861-1885  interrupted  all  mission  work  in  the 
Indian  Territory,  and  in  1865  the  entire  Indian 
work  of  the  Union  was  turned  over  to  the 
American  Baptist  Home  Missionary  Society. 

Before  receiving  from  the  General  Conven. 
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tion  and  Missionary  Uniou  its  lodiau  i 

tLe  Baptist  Home  Missionary  Society  bad  been 
at  work  among  tbe  Indians  on  tlie  western 
frontier.  In  1853  work  was  done  by  this  so- 
ciety among  tbe  Pueblos,  or  Viilaee  ludians,  of 
New  Mexico,  and  among  tlie  Savajoes.  In 
1863  this  society  resumed  tbe  worlt  iu  Ibe  In- 
dian Territory,  begun  by  the  Union,  but 
broken  off  by  tiie  war,  and  iu  1877  was  at 
worli  among  the  Cherokees,  Creeks,  Seuiiuoles, 
Delawares,  t^bawanoes.  Kickapoos,  and  Sac  aud 
Fox  tribe,  with  18  missiouarles.  For  1869  an 
Indian  mission  school  was  opened  at  Tahleqiiah, 
and  is  still  in  operation.  At  the  present  time 
the  EocietT  has  four  schools  for  Indians  iu  tbe 
Indian  Territory,  via.:  Indiiio  University,  at 
Muskogee;  Cherokee  Academy,  at  Tahlequah; 
Seminole  Academy,  at  Sazakwa;  and  tlie  Atoka 
Academy,  at  Atoka.  The  reported  attendance 
at  these  schools  is  371.  The  society  has  now  at 
work  in  the  Indian  Territory,  among  the  In- 
dians, 31  missionaries,  of  whom  7  are  white,  3 
colored,  and  13  Indian.  It  lias  in  the  Territory 
162  churches,  with  5,536  members. 

Missios.\RY  Society  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Chvrch. — The  fii-si  mlssionaiy  of 
this  board  was  John  Stewart,  who  went  to  the 
Wyandottes.  of  Ohio.  At  his  !ir«t  preaching 
appointment  only  one  old  squaw  was  present; 
at  the  next,  an  old  Indian  was  added;  tue  next 
Sunday,  ten  presented  themselves.  Soon  large 
crowds  gathered  to  hear  him:  many  were  con- 
verted and  the  work  rapidly  spread,  until  hun- 
dreds of  the  Wyoudolles  Ijecame  Christians. 

In  1810  the  Ohio  Conference  appointed 
James  B.  Fintey  superinteudent  of  the  miiisiou. 
"In  1832  the  mission -houH;  was  completed, 
schools  were  prospering,  and  over  300  Indlims 
demonstrai«<l  by  their  changed  lives  the  power 
of  the  Gospel  of  Grace." 

In  1838  John  Stewart,  the  "Apostle  to  the 
Wyandottes,"  died. 

In  18S0  two  of  the  native  converts  from  this 
mission  visited  the  Ojibwas  (who  were  a  portion 
of  the  Wyandoiie  tribe),  at  Fort  ^tlaiden,  iu 
Canada.  Their  work  tliere  resulted  in  many 
conversions.  John  Sunday,  a  native  convert 
and  preacher,  was  appi)iuied  leader  of  this 
work.  In  18S3  there  were  ten  mi«sion  stations 
among  these  Indians  of  Upper  Canada. 


in  1833  this  conference  placed  them  under  tbe 
care  of  tbe  Wesley  an  Missionary  Society. 
From  here,  this  work  extended  among  the  Mo- 
hawk, Oneidn,  and  otiier  tribes  in  Canada." 
In  1860  tbe  Wesleyan  Society  bad  in  tliat  field 
23  missionaries,  38  helpers,  3.000  chttrch-mem- 
bers,  and  6,300  church-attendants.  Tliis  Cana- 
dian work  was  an  oulgrowtli  of  the  work  be- 
gun by  the  two  native  Wyandottes  of  Ohio. 

In  1831  Che  Methodist  Episcopal  Board  of 
Missions  began  work  among  the  Creek  Indians 
in  Georgia  and  Alabama.  Dr.  W,  Capers  was 
their  Brst  misslounry,  ind  also  established,  in 
connection  with  this  missiou,  the  Asbury  MaU' 
ual  Tmiiiing  School.  In  1889  tbe  church  had 
71  members  and  the  school  50  scliolnrs. 
Trouble  regarding  the  sale  of  their  landrflivided 
the  tribe  into  hostile  parties,  and  in  1830  this 
mission  was  discontinued. 

In  1833  Richard  Neely,  a  circuit-rider,  began 

E reaching  to  the  Cherokees  along  the  Tennessee 
;iver.  While  on  one  of  these  journeys,  be  bap- 
tized and  received  into  the  church  thirty-three 
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In  1823  two  additional 
jnged  in  this  work.  In 
1834  the  work  was  enlarged,  and  "two  log 
meeting-houses  were  built,  and  many  con- 
verted. In  this  same  year  the  Upper,  Middle 
and  Lower  Cherokee  Missions  were  estublLsbed. 
In  1833  chiircl)  membership  In  these  missions 
had  increased  to  nearly  100,  and  by  the  close 
of  1827  to  875.  In  183U  F.  A.  Owen  was  ap- 
pointed superintendent,  witli  »  mis.sionaric« 
and  4  native  helpers.  The  cii u re h -member- 
ship had  increaseit  to  1.000.  In  1830emigJa- 
tion  to  the  Imlian  Territory  liegan,  and  the 
church-membership  droppeil  to  850. 

Ill  1837,  under  this  society,  Alexander  Talley 
began  work  among  the  Choctaws  and  CIdck- 
asaws.  with  great  success.  He  was  appointed 
missionary  iu  Norlhem  Mississippi,  ana,  with  & 
lent,  travelled  all  through  that  country.  Before 
the  year  closed,  circuits  had  tieeu  formed,  3 
new  missionaries  sent  nut,  churches  orgauixcd, 
and  600  members  received  into  them.  In  183Q 
the  mission  reporieil  3  misaionaries,  8  interjire- 
ters,  4  teachers,  and  over  8  OOOclmrch-mcmbers. 
In  the  same  year  these  Indians  were  oliliged  ti> 
sell  their  land  and  move  west,  "  Dislieariened 
by  the  ruin  of  their  homes  and  eml>ittered  by 
tlieir  wr<iugK,  many  wim  had  accepte(i  the 
gospel  lost  faith  in  the  white  man  and  in  the 
wliite  man's  religion." 

In  1830  work  was  begun  among  ihe  cmi- 
gnmt  (.'reek  and  Cherokee  Indians.  In  1833, 
2  missions,  witli  4  schools,  had  been  cNtnblished 
among  these  Indians  in  their  new  homes.  In 
1846  the  report  shows  a  chiircii-meml>ersliip 
among  the  Cherokees  of  171;  the  Creeks.  113; 
the  Choctaws,  1,000— total.  1,384.  In  1837  a 
decided  advance  was  made,  and  in  1848  the 
Creeks  reported  686;  the  Choctaws,  880;  the 
Cherokees,  l,-.Nr— total.  3,052. 

In  1804-6,  when  Lewis  and  Clark  made  their 
trip  of  exploration  across  ihc  continent,  ihev  in- 
tcresteii  the  Indians  of  this  region  in  llie  relfglon 
of  the  whites,  and  from  them  ihu  Indians  aske<l 
for  missionaries.  Tliese  the  explorers  ]>roniiscd 
to  try  t<i  secure  for  them. 

After  the  arrival  of  Ihe  fur-lrnders  upon  tlie 
western  coast,  in  1811,  further  instruction  was 
given  the  Indians  in  religious  truth.  Id  tiiis 
way  the  Cayuses  learned  to  meet  for  worship  on 
the  Sabbath.  Other  traders  sold  the  Itidiaus 
cards,  telling  them  that  they  were  parts  of  tiie 
Bible. 


dLin  Affairs  for  the  Northwest.  But  for  si 
reason  he  did  not  reveal  to  any  one  their  errand. 
Wailing  until  ulierly  discouraged,  one  of  tliem 
at  last  spoke  of  their  trouble  to  a  Christian  man, 
and  through  him  reached  the  Methodist  Eplsco- 

C  Church  Society,  and  also  the  Ameiican 
rd  of  Commissiimers  for  Foreign  Missions, 
Tiie  following  year.  Rev.  .lason  Lee  of  Canada 
East  was  ordained  by  tlie  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  and  sent  out  to  superintend  work  in 
Oregon.  In  company  with  his  nephew,  Daniel 
Lee,  and  Cyrus  Siiepherd  and  P.  L.  Edwards, 
he  joined  Captain  Wyelh's  expedition,  and  by 
the  advice  of  Dr.  John  McLaughlin,  superinten- 
dent of  the  Hudson  Buy  Company,  settled  in 
the  Willamette  Valley,  in  Oregon. 
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Their  first  station  whs  located  ten  miles  norlli 
of  tlie  present  Salem.  TUeir  second  station  was 
Fort  Vancouver,  theu  the  chief  trading-post  of 
the  Hudson  Bay  Company.  Here  a  acliool  was 
efltablislied  into  wUicli  were  gathered  a  number 
of  half-breed  children.  Sooa,  at  the  first  siaiion, 
the  Oregon  MissioD  Manual  Labor  School  was 
established.  In  183S  seven  new  missionaries 
were  aiMcd  to  ibe  working  force.  In  ItiiM  a 
new  station  was  located  at  Dalles,  and  work  be- 
gun amon^  the  Calapooias.  In  1840  tlie  work 
wasagain  increased  by  Ibe  addiiiou  of  5  mission- 
aries, 1  pbyaiciau,  6  mechiuiics,  4  fanners,  4 
female  teachers,  and  1  steward.  The  workwas 
w  rapidly  extended,  and  soon  1,000  of  tbe  In 


dians  connected  with  the  Dalles  Mission  pro 
fessed  conversion  and  were  received  into  (be 
church.  Following  this  revival  the  work  de 
cllned  rapidly,  and  within  twoyearstUe  mission 
board  at  New  York  sent  out  a  new  supenulen 
dent  to  investigate  and  report  if  so  large  ai  ex 
peuditiii-e  was  jusliliable.  Upon  his  arnval  a 
utrge  rediicMon  was  made  in  the  mission  Sev 
era!  stations  were  aliandoned.  Tbe  Indian 
school  was  removed  to  wliere  Salem  now  stands 
and  a  new  buildiuj^,  costing  $10,000  erected 
but  after  one  year  of  work  this  was  also  given 
up,  and  In  \Sil  only  5  missionaries  were  left  in 
the  Ueld,  and  the  only  station  occupied  was 
Dalles.  These  were  transferred  lo  the  American 
Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions 
befoie  the  close  of  the  year. 

In  1814  the  Indian  Mission  Conference  was 
organized,  including  the  Indian  Territory  and 
Indians  In  the  Missouri  Conference. 

In  this  year  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
divided,  forming  tbe  Melbodist  Episcopal 
Church  (North),  and  the  iMetbodist  Episcopal 
Church  (South).  The  Indian  Conference  re- 
mained with  the  Southern  Church,  and,  in  con- 
nection with  that  Board  of  Missions,  reports  in 
1846,  33  missions,  33  missionaries,  9  cliurches, 
3,404  church-members,  18  Suuday-schools,  7 
literary  institutions:  expenditures,  $5,936. 
The  work  included  missions  among  the  Potta- 
wattamie, Chippewa,  Peoria,  Wea,  Kansas, 
Wyandotte,  Shawnee,  KIckapoo,  Quapaw,  and 
Seueca  tribes.  In  1850  this  conference  reports 
37  missionaries,  4,042  church -members,  35 
Sunday-schools,  1,347  scholars,  8  schools,  380 
pupils:  expenditures  for  the  year,  $20,590. 

In  1855  there  were  80  missions,  38  mission- 
aries,  4,364  members,  18  churches,  38  Sunday- 
schools.  1.881  scholars,  9  schools,  485  pupils; 
expenditures,  $12,176. 

In  1880  there  were  25  missions,  30  mission- 
aries, 4.170  members,  8  schools,  541  pupils; 
ejipetiditures,  $15,871.  The  war  for  several 
years  nearly  suspended  mission  work,  so  that 
between  18S0aiid  1870  no  reportsare preserved. 

In  1871  the  Indian  Mission  Conference  re- 
ports 70  preachers,  3.833  Indian  members; 
expenditures,  $5,674. 

inl880it  reports  travelling  preachers,  25;  lo- 
cal preachers,  108,  churcb-members.  4,785;  ex- 
penditures, $10,000, 

The  Conference  report  for  1888  shows;  Irav- 
elling  pi-eacliers,  45 ;  local  preachers,  60 ; 
church-members,  5,346;  expenditures,  $17,- 
874, 

nie  report  for  1889  speaks  of  8  young  men 
admitted  to  preach  "ntnal,  and  gives  the  statis- 
tics for  the  year  as  follows:  local  preachers,  147; 
Indian  church  members,  4,954.  

In  1878   the  Methodist   Episcopal    Church     State.    There 
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(North)  reported  missions  in  California,  Cen- 
tral Newlork,  Northern  New  York,  Colum- 
bia River,  Michisau,  and  Southern  Kansas. 

The  Central  New  York  Conference,  Onon- 
daga Mission.— Rev,  Abram  FancUer,  mission- 
ary to  the  Onondaga  Indians,  reported  in  1888 
430  Indians  on  the  reservation,  100  of  whom 
attended  church  services,  and  60  were  church- 
membei's.  Tbe  mission  properly  consisted  of  a 
church-buildiug  and  mission -house.  The  peo- 
ple were  improviug  In  every  way.  The  Indian 
school  was  conducted  by  the  State,  and  was 
taught  by  the  Episcopal  minister,  and  a  native 
lady  teacher, 

Oneida  Mission. — Rev,  B.  C.  Sherman,  of  the 
Oneida  Mission,  reported  in  1888,  100  Indians 
under  his  charge.  The  church  building,  valued 
at  $500,  was  in  a  state  of  decay,  and  mnst  soon 
be  lebuilt,  or  the  work  abandoned.  Yet  the 
condition  of  the  Indians  compared  favorably 
w  ith  that  of  their  white  neighbors,  and  bad  im- 
proved, rather  than  declined,  during  the  two 
preilous  years.  The  two  day  schools  were 
supported  by  the  Slate,  and  were  in  State  build- 
ings 

Columbia  River  Conference.  Yakima  Reser- 
vation.—It  was  reported  in  1888  Ibat  though 
there  was  an  apparent  declension  in  tbe  number 
of  church-members  on  the  Yakima  Reserva- 
tion, it  was  not  due  to  "any  great  spiritual 
lapse  on  ibe  part  of  tbe  Indians  tliemselves," 
but  rather  to  the  fact  that  there  were  no  schools 
(except  tbe  manual  tabor  school  at  the  agency), 
for  the  education  of  Indian  children,  and  that 
these  are  considei'ed  necessary  to  the  civilization 
and  salvation  of  the  Indians  as  they  grow  up, 
S.  Gascoigne,tbe  missionary  on  the  "V  akima  Res- 
ervation, refwrted  an  increase  of  10  full  church- 
members  and  10  probationers,  in  1888,  and  that 
bis  congregations  were  large,  class- meetings  and 
prayer-meetings  well  attended,  and  that  nearly 
all  the  church- membei"s  conducted  family  pray- 
ers in  their  homes. 

Detroit  Conference.— Rev,  A.  R,  Bartlett, 
presiding  elder  of  Marquette  District,  reported 
!,.   laaa  <i„><  n,s„  ^»»A>  ...  •  . 


1888  that  this  conference  bad  char^  of  4 
Iroquois  Point  was  under  the  care 
of  Rev.  J.  S.  Hemstock,  who,  besides  carrying 
on  bis  missionary  work,  taughtthe  (jlovernment 
school.  He  reported  his  mission  in  good  con- 
dition, with  6fullmembersaudl8 probationers, 
in  1888. 

Munising  Mission,  100  miles  noHhwest  of 
Iroquois  Point,  bad  about  40  church- members 
and  a  self-sustaining  district  school,  organized 
under  the  State  school  law, 

Kewawenon  Mission,  100  miles  further  north- 
west, reported  60  members.  Rev.  Mr.  Bartlett 
vrriles  in  his  report  concerning  it,  that  it  "  lias 
been  distracted  in  some  measure  by  domestic 
feuds,  but  is  showing  signs  of  belter  lite,  and 
is,  perhaps,  our  most  promising  mission."  A 
new  church  was  erected  during  the  year  1888, 
at  a  cost  of  $1,400. 

The  Hannahrllle  Mission,  150  miles  south  of 
Kewawenon,  near  the  shore  of  Lake  Michigan, 
bad  about  41)  members.  The  people  depena  so 
much  on  fishing,  hunting,  berrying  and  log- 
driving,  that  they  are  absent  from  home  a  great 
deal,  and  consequently  poorly  fitted  lo  carry  on 
the  best  school  and  church  work. 

Genesee  Conference.— The  Tonawanda  Res- 
ervation is  located  in  Genesee  County,  N,  Y., 

d  is  tlie  largest  landed  reservation  in  the 

....     11,. Learly700  Indians  upon  it. 
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Rev.  S,  S.  Ballon,  missionary  to  the  Senecas  of 
this  veservHtiou,  i-pported  iu  1888.  concevuiug 
these  jieople,  tliiil  "  their  moral  aiid  religions 
coudiliou,  cousideriug  ibat  the  rcscrvatiou  hiis 
been  siirroiiu<le(l  by  Christian  aud  civilizing  in- 
lliieuces  for  ueaiiy  100  years,  is  darkuess  itself. 
There  is  uo  seuse  of  virtue  amoug  the  tiiasses  of 
these  ludlans.  They  ueiiher  mnrry  nor  are 
given  in  marriage.  Tbey  i-etaln  to  a  large  ex- 
tent the  pagan  customs  of  their  fathere.  ami  are 
in  adeploriible  stale  so  far  as  moral  and  Chris- 
tian iuHiiences  are  coucerued."  The  mJSHiou 
church  bad  a  membership  of  18.  The  mujorilv 
of  these  members  were  faithful  aud  devoieil. 
A  church  building,  in  an  uutiiiished  eoiiditiou. 
awaited  fuuds  for  its  completlou.  The  small 
baud  of  ChristiuD  I udiaus  worked  bard  to  raise 
the  necessary  amouui,  hut  were  unable  lo  do 
all.  Mr.  Ballou  stated  that  the  Meihodist 
Church  was  the  onlj;  one  thatsupporled  a  regu- 
larly appointed  missionary  among  these  people. 
There  were  no  schools  except  the  tomuiou 
school.  A.  few  years  before,  the  Slate  had  at- 
tempted (o  build  an  industrial  school;  but  when 
the  building  was  only  partially  erected,  it  was 
blown  down  by  a  hurricane;  and  although  it  was 
rebuilt,  the  ludiuns,  from  a  auperslilious  whim, 
refused  to  allow  their  children  lo  attend  it. 
The  State,  having  built  it  iu  vain,  afterward 
sold  the  properly. 

Micbigaa  Conference.— Rev.  J.  Eagle,  pre- 
siding eider  of  the  Grand  Traverse  District,  re- 
port^ hi  1888  that  there  wereabout  200 Indians 
within  the  bounds  of  the  mission;  61  of  these 
were  church- members.  The  mission  was  pros- 
pering. The  children  were  educated  in  Ihe 
common  district  schools. 

Rev.  D.  P.  Barnes,  presiding  elder  of  Kala- 
mazoo dlsirict,  reported  150  Indians,  whosecon- 
ditiou  was  "fair."  Their  children  attended 
the  district  schools.  An  Indian  preacher  was 
employed  as  missionary. 

Itev.  C.  H.  Theobald  reported  concerning  the 
Riverlon  Mission,  iu  the  Big  Rapids  District, 
ISO  Indians  under  his  charge.  The  spiritual 
condition  of  his  church- members  was  good. 
Most  of  these  Indians  do  some  manual  labor. 

Northern     New    York    Con  fen 


as  a  clan,  or  tribe,  in  the  ifth  century,  gathered 
out  of  several  Indian  '  nations,' mostly  Iroquois, 
rts,  and  setlfc<l  on  the 
n  Roman  Catholic  col- 


.jnian  clan  east  of  the  Sli^ssiiipi  Valley 
worthy  lo  be  compared  with  St.  Regis  In  num- 
bers and  rapid  increase,  in  ingcnuily  anil  geti- 
eral  thrift,  id  good  houses  and  neat  house-keep- 
ing. In  good  farming  and  mechanical  skill,  m 
dairying  and  selection  and  carcof  stcwk,  in  good 
clothing  and  equipage,  and  especially  in  general 
chaslityand  family  fldelily-  .  .  .  They  arc  illit- 
erate, almost  wholly."  Their  great  want  is  a 
mission  school — a  school  "  eminently  biblical, 
atid  of  pure,  pious  spirit  and  influence."  The 
mission  property  is  all  in  the  village  of  Ilogans- 
hiirg,  and  consists  of  a  cemetery  and  church 
site,  and  a,  parsonage  site.  The  church  is  a  neat 
building,  40x60. 

Pueet  Sound  Conference. — The  Nooksack 
Indians,  on  the  Nooksack  River,  in  Whatcom 
County,  number  150.  They  are  living  on  their 
own  claims,  held  In  severalty.  At  one  time 
they  were  under  the  influence  of  the  Catholic 
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Church,  but  for  years  have  been  JMcUiwlisK 
The  enroilnifnt  of  ehurch-menibershiiuu  1«88 
M-as  130.  They  bad  at  that  lime  two  local 
preachers  and  one  claas-leaiier.  Thej  aic  be 
coming  each  year  more  skilful  in  tlie  use  of 


old  heathen  customs  aud  riles,  and  an.  adopting 

instead  Christian  ceremonies  and  modes  of  Itfu. 

Wisconsin    Conference.— He  v.   J.    D.    Cole, 


1888,  that  the  mission  was  fairly  prosperous. 
Their  nieml)ersliip  numhereU  350,  an<I  they  hud 
a  nourishing  Sunday-school.    The  Oneida  pco- 

Sic  numbered,  In  that  year,  1,800,  and  Rev. 
oel  Howd,  with  nssistimis,  did  very  efficient 
work  thivughout  this  Held.  There  were  six 
schools  on  lite  reseiTaliou,  one  under  Ihe  super- 
vision of  the  Methodist  missionary,  one  under 
the  Episcopal  missionary,  and  the  others  under 
the  genenil  government. 

Society  ov  Fhiends  (Oiitiiudox). — Tliis  So- 
ciety began  work  among  the  litdians  in  1795, 
when  a  slandiug  commitiee  was  appointed  by 
the  Yearly  Sleeting  of  Friends,  ol'  Philadel- 
phia. This  committee  has  remained  imtil  the 
present  time  in  this  work.  Upon  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  committee,  funds  came  for  the  work 
from  Friends  in  England  and  America. 

In  17W  three  young  men  from  the  Philadel 
phia  Yearly  Meeting  began  work  among  the 
Stockbridges,  at  Oneida.  New  Yoi  k. 
In  1788  three  young  men  went  lo   C'om- 

Elanters'  Reservaiion.  and  began  farming.  The 
adians  gradually  began  following  Ihcir  ex- 
ample. They  bought  land  near  Allegheny 
Reservation,  erecleo  n  mill  and  school-house, 
both  of  which  are  still  in  existence. 

Less  than  twenty  years  afler  Ihe  close  of  Ihe 
Revolution.  Ftiemis  from  Baltimore  came  lo 
Ohio,  and  iH'gaii  worii  among  the  Shawnees  in 
what  is  now  Anglai/e  County.  Aid  was  also 
given  from  other  Yearly  SIceungs.  Laler,  Ihe 
work  was  transferred  lo  the  Eastern  Ohio 
Yearly  BIccting,  and  in  1821  to  the  far-western 
Yearly  Meeting  of  Indiana,  and  llici-e  remained 
until  Grant's  inauguration  of  Ihe  i>ciice  policy 
changed  their  meth  I  f  w  k.  1  12^]  d 
was  bought  of  the  t   I  I         111 

creeled.     This  ye  y  I  di        bt      fm 

Ing.     Soon  mills  I    lit        1   U      I    1 

taught  lo  grind.    I    18  6  ll  1     f  i     t 

of  the  tribe  west    f  ll     M     is.  pi        till 
work,  butasuccissf  1  n  as    till        i 

tained  among  those  re  g     Iro  bl     h 

ever,  was  caused  bj  d     t.  '  t-  i^i"  •  li 

tried   to   prejudi        Ih      I  d  f,  i    i     h 

Friends. 

The  Friends  vUdthsc      h     hdh 
moved  in  Iheir  i         h  5  houl 

opened  In  1837.       d  k  pi         pe    li  til 

The  forty-eight  y  f  g         i  j  th 

Ohio  Yearly  jfec      t  1    11  i  i   ] 

in  cash  *55,000,  b     d       I  tl     g  p    d  d 

Since  1881  the  F      d    h        k  it     i    fi 
schools  among  th       I    1  h  ng 

ber  of  scholars  bel  g  20 

At  ijresent  the  Society  of  Friends  report  as  in 
operation  3  boarding-schools,  with  an  enroll- 
ment of  161  pupils,  and  10  day-schools,  with  an 
enrollment  of  373.  The  average  attendance  Is 
fieveniy-nine  per  cent. 
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The  Tunesnssa  boarding-school,  in  Cattatiui- 
gusCoiiDly.  N.  Y.,  luiscoimected  willi  it  500 
a  of  laud,  undev  a  good  '      '  ' 

liousework,  sewing. 

While's  inatituCu,  uear  Wal>iish,  Indiana,  baa 
auenvolimuutofSl  boys  and  girls,  and  TBOacies 
of  laud  are  cultivated  iu  conneclion  with  tlie 
scbool.  much  of  the  worli  beiug  done  by  the 
boys.  There  are  also  a  carpeuter,  blaclomith, 
and  saddler  ahop,  in  which  iustruction  is  given. 

The  training  school  for  the  Eastern  Cherokees 
lias  forty  pnpilij.  This  school,  with  live  day- 
schools,  has  been  of  great  benefit  to  the  iMople. 
Tlieday-scbuoishaveaQeurolliueul  of  two  hun- 
dred and  sixty  pupils. 

There  are  day-schools  at  Blue  Jacket,  Skia- 
took  on  the  Seneca  Reserve,  and  amoncr  the 
lowas, — all  in  Indian  Territory.     These 


A  boarding- 


connected  with  mission  

school  at  Qiiapaw  Ageucy  al<-o 
aid  from  llie  Society  of  Friends 

This  Society  of  Friends  Las  org-tnizei  mis 
sions  in  the  Indian  Territory  at  tin,  foil  wmg 

E laces-.  Wyandotte,  Long's,  Sycamore  Afton 
tlawa.  Peoria,  Seneca,  Nichols  Modoc  Skia 
took.  Bhie  Jacket,  Cabin  Creek  bhawaeetown 
and  Iowa. 

American  Unitarian  AsaoctATioN  — Thia 
association  began  its  work  aminB  the  Indians 
January  1st,  ia86.  Rev.  Henry  F  Bon  i  who 
for  some  years  had  been  United  Stales  Indian 
agent  among  the  Ouray  Ules  was  their  first 
missiouary.  He  attempted  to  start  a  school 
among  tlie  Utes.  but  failing  lu  this  he  went 
to  the  Crow  Reservation  in  Montana  The 
Montana  Industrial  School  was  started  cost 
in^  $5,000,  with  18  pupils.  Ihis  is  the  only 
missionary  and,  excepting  the  government 
agency  school,  the  only  educational  work 
among  the  Crow  Indians,  who  have  almjst  700 
children  of  school  age.  The  total  cash  iicupls 
for  this  school  from  July  1st,  1886  (the  date  of 
Its  organisation},  to  May  1st,  1889,  have  been 
f-J8.5a3.93. 

Contract  Schools.— A  contract  school  is  a 
boarding-school  for  Indian  youth,  under  the 
care  of  some  missionary  board,  the  anniud  ex- 
penses of  which  are  partly  met  hy  the  United 
States  GovemmeuC.  The  general  estimate  is 
that  it  costs  10  educate  an  Indian  boy  or  girl  in 
a  boarding-school  IHTO  per  year.  The  gov- 
ernment contracts  to  clothe  and  feed  a  certain 
number  of  pupils  in  these  schools,  at  an  expense 
of  fii)m  195  to  ¥108  per  year  per  student. 

Congi-ess  appropriated  tor  this  work  last  year 
|.^994.  Of  this  the  Roman  Catholics  re- 
ceived *356,491;  Ibe  Presbyterians,  $47,650; 
the  Congregational  Missionary  Society,  $16,- 
408;  the  remaining  $8S.45S  being  scattered  iu 
small  amounts  among  other  missionary  boards. 
These  contracts  have  been  made  during  the 
last  year  with  the  Bureau  of  Catliolic  Indian 
Missions;  the  Boards  of  Home  and  Foreign  Mis- 
sions of  the  Presbyterian  Church;  the  American 
Slissionary  Association  of  the  Congreg^itional 
Church;alsowithEpiscopal,  Friends,  Unitarian 
and  Methodist  Boards.  In  tliese  contract 
schools  there  have  been  2,498  scholars  in  attend- 

Thb  United  States  Govebnment  also 
has  a  large  educational  work  among  the  Indians. 
During  the  last  year  there  have  been  iu  attend- 
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the  government  schools  (not  including 
...t  schools)  8,13*  students. 

The  Hampton  Norm.\l  Training  School, 
at  Hampton,  Va.,  has  an  Indian  Department, 
iu  which  about  130  Indian  youth  are  edu- 
cated, under  contract  with  the  government. 
It  is  under  no  single  society,  but  receives 
help  from  the  Episcopal,  Unitarian,  and  CongrC' 
gational  boards,  the  balance  of  its  support 
coming  from  the  government  and  from  in- 
dividual contributions. 

Summaru  (exclusive  of  the  five  civilized 
tribes  in  the  Indian  Territory): 

Missionaries  among  the  Indians  163 

Church  buildings 188 

Chui-ch  members 31,833 

Contributed     by    religious     societies      for 

educational  work $100,110 

There  are,  at  the  present  time,  fifty-six  tribes, 
or  portions  of  tribes,  wilnin  the  United  States, 
destitute  of  missionary  aid  When  a  1  mis 
310U  contract  and  government  schools  have 
been  filled  there  are  still  twenty  thousand 
Indian  cliildren  of  school  age  for  whom  no 
school  accommodati  n  is  provided 

Canada 

PojnUafion  —The  total  number  of  In 
dians  under  the  conliol  of  the  Canadian  Gov 
emment  is  124,589  They  are  distributed  as 
follows 

Ontario  17  700 

Quebec  13  465 

Nova  Iscotia  2  145 

New  Brunswick  1  594 

Prince  Edward  Island  319 

Mioilfbaaud  N   W  Territories  36  %8 

Peace  River  D  btrict  3  038 

Athabasca  Distiict  8  000 

Mckeuaie  7  000 

Eastern  Rupert  s  Land  4  016 

Labrador  and  the  Canadian  Interior...  1,000 

Arctic  Coast 4,000 

British  Columbia 87,944 

134,589 

The  government  holds  in  trust  for  these 
Indians,  for  the  sale  of  land,  timber,  stone, 
etc.,  $3,334,334.  The  expenditure  on  account 
of  Parliamentary  appropriations  for  these  In- 
dians for  the  year  1889  was  $956,116. 

Of  Indian  reservation,  458.383  acres  have 
been  surrendered  by  them  to  the  government, 
surveyed  and  put  upon  the  market ;  21,344 
acres  of  this  land  were  sold  during  the  year 
1889  for  $40,344. 

During  the  j'ear  1888.  6,127  children  attended 
school ;  3,611  bushels  of  wheat  were  raised, 
980  bushels  of  polati>es. 

Of  the  Indians  now  under  the  care  of  the 
Canadian  Government,  30,089  are  Protestants, 
33,643  are  Roman  Catholics;  70,878  aie  pagans 


Indians  of  Canada  was  the  E'rench  Jesuits, 
ail  the  early  French  exploration  the  missloiiBry 
idea  was  as  prominent  as  tliat  of  the  extension 
of  territorify. 
Carlier's  commission  authorized  him  to  ex- 

Elore  "in  order  the  better  to  do  what  was  pleas- 
ig  to  God,  our  Creator  and  Redeemer,  and 
what  may  be  for  the  increase  of  His  holy  and 
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sacred  name,  aocl  of  our  Holy  Mother,  (he 
Church."  De  Monts  was  also  reciuiied  to  have 
the  lodians  "  iDslriicli'ii,  iuvited,  mill  impelled 
lo  a  knowledge  of  God,  aud  Ihe  ligUt  of  faith 
and  Christianity." 

1q  1608  De  ModIs  planted  his  first  sclllcmeiil 
at  the  moulh  of  the  Si.  Croix,  ou  Bouu  Island, 
A  short  time  later  tbis  missioD  was  IniDsterred 
to  Ihe  opposite  shoi-e,  where  ft  received  Ihe 
name  of  Port  Royiil,  This  was  not  only  tiie 
first  mlssiou  iu  Canada,  but  Ihe  first  foothold 
of  FriiDceaod  thcCalliolicCburctilu  theNorlb. 
Potrincourt,  who  followed  De  Monts  in  the 
■work  of  colonizatiou,  addressed  a  leller  to  the 
Pope,  and  in  return  received  from  Lim  a  bene- 
diction upon  bis  undertaking.  In  1611  two 
Jesuit  missionaries  arrived  and  began  work 
among  the  Micmncs  of  Nova  Scotia,  i-euioving 
a  liltle  later  to  tbe  coasi  of  Maine,  in  order  that 
lliey  might  carry  ou  their  work  among  the  Ab- 
Dakia. 

The  ABSAKia  Mission. —Tbe  Indians  known 
lo  Ihe  FVeuch  as  the  Abnakis,  to  the  English  as 
tbe  Taranluns,  were  one  of  Ihe  most  powerful 
of  the  Algonquin  tribes,  occupying  a  greater 

Sart  of  what  is  now  known  as  the  Stale  of 
[nine.  Tbey  were  sellled  in  villages,  and 
passed  most  of  (heir  time  in  bunting  and  fish- 
ing. 

In  1608  two  missionaries,  Falhcrs  Peter  Biard 
and  Etjemond  Masse,  aitenipted  lo  sail  from 
Bordeaii.x,  in  France,  to  Port  Itoyal  :  bnl,  ow- 
ing lo  coiitiDucd  opposition,  it  was  June  ISth, 
1611.  before  Ihey  reached  their  destination. 
Upon  arrival,  tbey  immediately  began  thestudy 
of  Ihe  !^[icmac  language,  and  hoped  soon  to 
convert  the  whole  Jlicmac  people.  But  Ibcir 
work  was  most  seriously  hampered  by  the  con- 
tinued opposition  of  Biencourt.  Ihc  commander 
of  the  setllement.  Finally,  despairing  of  any 
success  at  Port  Royal,  lliey  removed  to  Deer 
Island,  on  tbe  coast  of  Maine,  where  a  mission 
was  established  :  but  it  was  soon  attacked  aud 
deslroyetl  by  the  English,  under  Argal,  who 
carried  Father  Biard  and  three  of  tbe  mission- 
aries as  prisoners  to  Virginia,  leaving  the  others 
to  find  their  way  back  to  Port  Royal  as  l)est 
tbey  could.  Father  Biard  Bnnlly  reached  Eng- 
land, and  fram there  made  his  escape  loFrance. 
Thus  the  first  mission  to  the  Abnakis  was 
crushed  out  almost  at  its  start,  and  that,  too, 
QOl  by  a  savage,  but  a  Christian  people. 

In  11119  Recollects,  or  Reformed  Franciscans, 
began  missionary  work  in  Acadia,  locating  their 
principa)  slalion  on  tbe  St.  John's  Itiver.  No 
authentic  account  of  this  mission  is  now  in  eiiat- 
ence.  In  1634  three  of  the  missionaries  aban- 
doned Ihe  field  and  joined  their  order  In  Quebec. 
In  1643  there  existed  on  tbe  banks  of  ibe  St. 
Lawrence  a  mission  station,  founded  by  Noel 
Brularl  de  Sillery,  and  hearing  his  name.  Into 
this  mission  many  Chriatiau  Algonqulns  had 
been  gathered,  who  had  given  up  their  wild, 
roving  life  and  sellled  down  as  farmers.  In 
1643  a  number  of  Christian  Abnakis  were 
captured  by  pagan  Algonquins.  Missionaries 
from  Sillery  hastened  to  Ibcir  relief,  succeeded 
In  rescuing  Ihem  from  terrible  torture,  and 
brought  them  to  Sillery.  When  sulHclently 
recovered  from  their  wounds,  one  started  for 
his  native  village,  accompanied  bya  missionary. 
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the  Kennebec,  where  he  was  joyfully  received 
by  the  Abnakis.  He  soon  mastered  the  lan- 
guage, achapelwascoiistructed,  and  the  natives 
entered  into  an  agreement :  "  1st.  To  renounce 
into.iicatlng  liquors ;  3d.  To  live  at  peace  with 
their  neighbors  ;  8d.  To  give  up  Ihelr  medicine- 
hags,  drums,  and  other  superstitions  objects. " 

He  nccomjtanicd  them  on  their  bimtliig  ex- 
peditious, visited  their  sick,  audsonttachedLim- 
self  to  the  people  thai  when  ordered  back  to 
Quebec  his  going  was  Ibe  cause  of  great  grief 
among  tliein.  Six  montlis  later  ihey  sent  to 
ask  for  his  return,  and  twice  during  the  follow- 
ing eighteen  mouths;  but  so  limited  was  the 
number  of  workers  that  ll  wasnot  until  August, 
1650,  that  he  was  able  to  go  back  to  his  former 
field  of  labor.  His  arrival  at  Norridgewalk,  Ibe 
chief  Abnakis  village,  was  hailed  with  great 
rejoicing.  Later  In  the  fall  be  desceudeil  the 
Kennebec,  and  in  November  reached  Boston, 
and  iiaid  a  visit  to  Eliot  al  Roxbury,  who 
urged  lilm  to  pass  the  winier  with  him:  but  lie 
replied  that  his  "  AbnakLs  culled  him,  and  he 
must  reluru."  By  Febniary  he  was  back  among 
Ihem.  Iu  1651  be  made  a  two  weeks'  visil  to 
Quebec,  aud  in  Ihe  full  a  second  visil  lo  Boston. 
In  the  spring  of  16S3  he  was  again  recalled  lo 
Quel)ec,  where  be  arrived  after  a  journey  of 
extreme  hardship  and  suffering.  Work  iu  other 
fields  detained  him  from  his  Abnakis  Hock  un- 
til 165T,  when  he  again  spent  a  winter  with 
Ihem,  nud  ihen  took  »  final  leave.  Several 
missionary  expeditious  were  maile  by  him  to 
the  north  and  wesi,  until  In  16TU,  broken  by 
old  age  aud  exposure,  be  relumed  lo  Quebec. 
where  be  died  on  Ihe  8th  of  April,  1681.  at  Ibe 
age  of  88,  the  last  Iblrly-elght  years  of  his  life 
having  been  given,  willi  uutiring  devotion,  to 
the  Christ  Ian  iziug  of  tbe  Canadian  Indians. 

In  1658  new  missionaries  were  sent  lo  the 
Kennebec,  but  their  slay  was  shori,  aud  for 
twenty  years  liltle  mission  work  was  alleinpted 
in  Unim.  By  1080  many  of  the  Christian  In 
dians  bad  l>eeu  drawn  lo  tbe  mis.sion  at  Sillery. 
War.  sickness,  and  the  exhaustion  of  the  soil 
had  so  reduced  this  mission,  which  for  fifty 
years  had  been  the  refuge  of  the  Algonquin 
people,  that  In  1683  It  was  abandoned  and  a  new 
mission  started  at  the  Falls  of  the  Cbaudlere. 

Iu  1688  mission  work  was  again  taken  up 
among  the  AbiiukLs  Indians  of  Maine,  and 
Father  Bigot  was  sent  to  restore  and  continue 
the  work  of  Father  Dnillleies.  A  mission  was 
established  al  Panawaniske.  on  the  Penobscot, 
and  another  at  Medoktek,  uc»r  the  moulh  of 
the  St.  .John's  River. 

About  this  time  tbe  missions  began  to  suffer 
severely  from  the  difficulties  arising  between 
the  French  and  English.  Maine  was  a  disputed 
territory,  claimed  by  each.  The  Fishery  Com- 
pany, which  held  a  monopoly  of  the  coast,  op- 
posed the  missionaries  In  every  possible  way. 
Gov.  Denonville,  however,  Insisted  upon  the 
protection  of  the  mis-'lonnries.  At  this  lime, 
the  Indiansof  tbe  Jesuit  mtssionsof  Maine  were 
equal  in  pietv  and  devotion  to  the  priests  of  the 
seminary  at  Quebec. 

In  1695  Father  Rale  began  work  at  Norridge- 
walk.  Most  of  the  Abnakis  were  professing 
Christians.  A  part  of  the  year  the  missionary 
remained  with  his  Indians  in  their  vOlagea, 
planting  their  crops.  Then  tliey  repaired  to  the 
coast  to  fish.  A  tent  was  used,  during  all  their 
travels,  as  a  chapel. 
In  1700  the  Abnakis  who  had  joined  the  Al- 
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fe  IX'  This  village,  owiug  tu  the  troubles  in 
M  t  pldly  iucroased  by  iuimi|; ration  from 
tl     Keuuchec  and  Peoobscot  munoiis. 

Ill  1  0<t  Ihu  Freuch  and  English  war  broke 
ou  The  Abnakis  ludiaaa,  aidiug  wiih  tUe 
Fre  ucurtud  tlie  eumity  of  the  English. 

In  1705  a  Uiirty  uader  Oupt.  HiltOD  reached 
Norrldgewulkaud  burned  (he TillngenDd  church 
diuinc  the  abseuce  of  the  ludiaLis.  A  bark 
chapel  was  Inimedialety  erected  in  the  place  of 
their  destroyed  church. 

The  peace  of  Utreclit,  in  1713,  restored  quiet, 
but  ceded  Maine  to  the  English.  Some  of  the 
Abnuki.t  emigrated  to  the  St.  Lawrence,  but  a 
larjferpHrt  renmiiiedwllh  Father  Rule.  A  dep- 
utation vittiled  Boston ,  and  the  governor  offered 
to  rebuild  the  church  destroyed  at  Norridge- 
walk,  provided  ther  would  dlsiulas  their  inis- 
sionarj.  This  they  at  once  refused  to  do.  Con- 
stant trouble  followed  tor  the  Abniikia  people 
and  their  niissionair.  Their  cliurch  was  rebuilt 
by  the  French  In  1731.  The  missions  were  .sur- 
rounded by  the  English.  Constant  enci'oa.ch- 
ineuts  were  being  made  on  the  Indian  lands. 
The  Indians  accused  the  Eaiilisli  of  "offering 
them  a  Bible  with  one  hand  and  stealing  their 
land  with  the  other." 

Ill  the  fall  of  1733,  while  the  jjeople  of 
Morridgewalk  wei-e  on  0[ie  of  tlieir  fishing  ex- 
peditions, the  English,  nnder  Col.  Westbroob, 
were  jisiiin  sent  against  the  town.  Tlieir 
approncli  was  disciivercd,  and  Father  Hale, 
now  a  cripple,  had  hardly  time  to  escape  with 
the  altar  vessels  to  the  forest.  Failing  to  find 
the  missioniiry,  they  pursued  him  into  the 
forest,  but  passed  him  while  he  Iny  tinder  a 
fallen  tree.  After  great  suffeiing  he  finally 
reached  Quebec,  on5'  to  return  at  once  to 
Norrldgewalk,  siiylng  that  Ood  had  committed 
this  flocic  to  his  care,  and  he  would  share  their 
lot. 

On  the  23d  of  August,  1734,  a  force  of 
English  and  Mohawk  Indians  suddenly  attacked 
the  village,  and  Father  Itale  was  killed,  stand- 
ing by  the  cross.  Seven  of  the  Abnakis  chiefs 
died  with  him;  the  rest  tied.  Ou  the  retreat  ol 
the  Englisli,  the  Indians  returned,  and  taking 
the  body  of  their  missionary,  which  the  victors 
had  hoclced  and  mangled,  they  buried  it  amidst 
the  ruins  of  his  church,  under  the  altar. 

The  Indians  of  Norrldgewalk  were  so  dis- 


St,  Francis;  and  the  rest,  unwilUiig  to  leave  the 
country,  aban  doncd  their  village,  and  the  place 
became  desolate. 

lu  1730  a  nilssionaij  was  again  sent  from 
Quebec,  and  Nonidgewalk  was  rebuilt. 

During  the  ware  wliich  followed,  the  missions 
In  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scolia  suffered 
severely.  The  whole  country  of  Acadia  was 
desolated.  In  1760  the  only  missionary  left  on 
the  St.  Jolin's  was  located  at  the  village  of  St. 
Anne,  upon  an  island  in  the  river.  Shortly 
after  this  period  he  withdrew  to  the  St,  Francis 

'    '  n  the  St,  Lawrence,  only  to  ""  '"    " 


lission  destroyed  by  the  English  soon  after  his 
..rrival.  By  the  pcaiie  of  1703  the  French  sui- 
reiidcred    Canada    to    the    English,   and    the 


Jesuit  and  Recollect  missions  received  a 
blow.  The  English  guaranteed  to  the  Cana- 
dians the  freedom  and  rights  of  their  church, 
but  as  the  old  missionaries  died  at  their  posts 
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it  was  found  impossible  to  fill  their  places,  and, 
one  by  one,  the  Abnakis  missions  were  abon- 

Iii  the  WET  of  the  Revolution  the  Abnakis 
sided  with  the  Americans,  and  at  the  close  of 
the  war  asked  for  a  French  priest.  The  court 
of  Massachusetts  expressed  a  wish  to  furnish 
them  with  such  a  form  of  religion  as  they 
might  desire,  but  were  unable  to  find  a  mis- 
sionary. 

After  the  close  of  the  war  a  petition  was  sent 
to  Bishop  Carroll,  of  the  Societj"  of  Jesus  in 
MaiTlaud.  asking  him  for  u  missiouaty,  and  la 
1784  oue  was  sent  from  France,  who  for  ten 
ytai-s  lived  at  Oldtown  and  ministered  to  the 
Abnakis. 

The  Huron  Mission, — The  nation  known  to 
the  French  by  the  name  of  Hurons  and  to  the 
English  as  Wyundots  occupied,  when  the 
French  settled  Quebec,  a  strip  of  laud  to  the 
south  of  Georgian  Bay,  about  75  miles  long 
by  25  wide.  Within  this  territory  lived  80,000 
of  these  Huroiia,  in  18  large,  wt-U-built,  and 
strougly-defeiided  towns.  They  were  naturally 
a  trading  people,  and  hardly  had  Quebec  be- 
come settled  than  they  began  to  barter  with  the 
Frencii. 

One  of  the  Recollects  who  came  out  iu  1615 
made  a  visit  to  their  towns,  and  on  his  return 
brought  such  a  favonible  report  of  the  people 
that  a  mission  was  at  once  determined  upon, 
and  Father  Lc  Caron  starte<l,  in  the  fall  of  1615, 
for  the  land  of  the  Hurons.  Welcomed  by  the 
natives,  who  built  him  a  cabin  near  oue  of  their 
villages,  he  at  once  begau  missionary  work. 
Tlie  winter  was  spent  In  studying  the  language, 
baptizing  the  dymg,  and  conducting  services. 
In  the  spring  Father  IjC  Caron  was  obliged  to  re- 
turn to  Quebec.  In  1633  the  Hurons  received  a 
short  visit  from  Father  William  Poulaiu.  Seven 
years  after  his  first  visit  Father  Le  Caron  was 
able  to  make  a  second  visit  to  the  Hurons.  tak- 
ing with  him  two  other  missionaries.  They 
found  bis  little  Ciibiu  stilt  standing,  and  here 
they  labored  until  the  following  summer,  when 
Father  Le  Caron  and  one  of  the  missionaries 
returned  to  Quebec,  leaving  Father  Nicholas 
Viel  to  continue  the  work.  Having  mastered 
the  language.  Father  Viel  began  religious  in- 
struction, first  teaching  the  Indians  to  recite 
prayers.  In  1625,  while  ou  a  journey  to. Que- 
bec, Father  Viel  was,  for  some  uukuown  reason, 
drowned  by  the  Indians.  About  this  time  the 
Jesuits  bacf  arranged  to  send  two  missionaries 
to  work  with  the  RecoUocLs  iu  the  couverdon 
of  the  Hurons,  hut  the  death  of  Father  Viel 
postponed  for  one  year  all  plans. 

In  the  fall  of  1636  Fathers  Brebeuf  and  Dill- 
ion,  Recollects,  and  Father  Anne  de  Noue,  a 
Jesuit,  returned  with  the  Hurons  from  their 
annual  tniiling  vidt  to  Quebec,  and  began  again 
the  work  of  Le  Caron  and  Viel,  Rither  de 
Noue  finding  that  he  could  not  Ie,irn  the  lan- 
guage, returned  to  Quebec  In  the  fall  of  1037, 
and  one  year  later  was  followed  by  Father  de 
la  Roche,  leaving  Brebeuf,  who  had  mastered 
the  language,  to  labor  on  alone.  He  became 
much  endeared  to  tlie  Hurons,  and  when,  two 

fears  later,  he  was  ordered  back  to  Quebec,  the 
Qdlans  parted  with  him  with  great  regret. 
Three  days  after  Brebeuf  reached  Quebec  It 
was  taken  b^  the  English,  and  he,  IjC  Caron. 
and  the  missiouanes  were  taken  as  prisoners  to 
England.  Making  their  way  fnun  there  to 
France,  they  continued  the  study  of  the  HuroQ 
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liiDguage,  hoping  j-tt  for  an  opponuuity  tu  re- 
liirn  lo  tlieir  n'uvk  iu  Cuniula. 

After  ilie  n-stuiiktiou  uf  Canada,  in  1033.  ilic 
king  of  Krauco  oHtiftf  these  uiissiims  lo  iljc 
yniucistims.  but  bfinji  refiiKwl  bv  thi-iii,  llicv 
were giivu  to  thf  Jl■slL^l^i.  In  uia  wuik  was 
resumed  iu  the  Si.  Ijiwri'tife  Viilley,  (Jiieheo 
l)eing  umde  the  cent  if  uf  uiieriilioiii'. 

About  this  lime  ii  grenl  fiithLi"iasni  spniugiiii 
DiiiOBg  the  reHgiim*  mders  uf  Fniiiee  lo  dii  mis. 
sionarv  work  :itii«u>:  tile  Anii'i'iciiu  ludiiius. 
'ITie  young  .K-suits  gmdly  iiMf|ited  work  iti  the 
new  ciillliliy.  Young  men  from  nil  pirtii  of 
Friinee  tilleriil  tln'iiiselvt-s  n»  mission iirie«,  A 
ran  of  the  MitRiuls  of  UtiiiiuL-he  tmindeii  the  Col- 
lege of  Queliee,  Even  the  Honieli  ciiught  the 
eDlhiisin>tn,  uud  uuiif  ffom  different  toiiventa 
came  lo  Ijuehee  to  eugnge  in  the  "oik. 

Allhuiigh  the  Calliiilliili  Indi;liis  were  nt 
peace  with  uiith  other,  yet  n  continuid  iviirwas 
kept  up  between  tlieJU  iiud  the  InHjiiuis  of 
New  York,  greatly  to  the  loss  of  Ihe  L'uuadiau 
Indians. 

In  1683  Father  Brebeuf  reaehed  Qtiebee:  but 
Fftlliev  Le  Cnron,  after  pleadinjr  in  vuiu  fortlie 


Caniidii,  BcelH-'iif  was  joined  Iiy  iSitliers  Ihiniel 
and  Davost.  Imh  they  were  pi'evented  fnf  one 
year  from  relurtiing  to  their  Ilurou  mission  by 
lioslile  Algonquins,  who  wouhl  not  allow  tUem 
[o  pass  through  their  eotmtry.  At  last,  after 
loug  delnvH  and  unusual  liaitlships,  Ihe  fathers 
reached  iliu  new  Iltiroii  town.  Ihonatiria,  where 
Ibey  were  received  wilh  great  joy.  A*;  soon  as 
they  had  reeovered  from  the  e\jiaiisii<m  of  llieir 
journcv,  the  mUNioiiaries  bugaii  the  (rfiiiiui 
of  a  Joj;  cabin,  3G  feel  long  and  21  fevt  uicU-, 
Brebeuf  gave  lii»  associates  all  possible  a^si^.t- 


able  the  i 

iilar  and  reliirious  eiiucatioi'i  of  the  young  Hu- 
rons.  The  tol  lowing  year,  two  new  mi-slonaries 
arrived  anil  the  worK  was  mpidlv  e.\tendei)  to 
olliervil)agi^K.andintheNummer(if  lltiHiallunin 
Kcbool  was  tounded  at  (lnelj<'C  fcu'  the  i-eligiotis 
and  industrial  education  of  the  lHiy<^.  (Ini'e 
more  t lie  working  foree  was  increased  by  tlie 
arrival  of  thit-t' new  iniwsionaries,  but  hardly  huii 
they  reached  Ihonaliria  wiien  a  terrible  iliseasc 
broke  oiil  ainomr  the  Indians.  Anudsl  sceneK 
of  suffering  aiurdentli,  pcrKcciitCfl  by  llie  nu'dl- 
cine-nieu,  inukitig  long  journeys  on  snow -shoes, 
exposed  to  all  Ihe  sufferings  of  a  iiorlliern 
winter,  Ihe  missionaries  woiTted  on,  relieving 
the  sick,  lellhig  liie  slory  of  the  cross,  and  Imp- 
lizing  the  dviiig. 

During  tiie  summer  of  Mtil  the  pestilence 
broke  out  again  with  renewed  fury,  and  the 
Indians  charge^l  the  missionaries  with  being 
its  cause.  At  limes  their  lives  were  in  danger. 
Al  last,  sentenced  by  the  ITuniu  council  lo 
death,  Itrelxtuf  wrote  to  Ihe  Superior  of  Que- 
bec tliat  they  were  at  the  point  of  sliediiing 
their  blood  in  the  service  of  their  blessed  Mas- 
ter, Christ.  At  Ihe  lit8t  moment  Ihe  Huron 
chiefs  repented,  die  ]|v<w  of  Ihe  missionaries 
were  s|>iii«d,aud  one  of  their  accusers  was  killed. 
The  following  year  new  converts  rewarded 
their  lulioTs,  new  mishioDarieH  arrived,  and  the 
■work  progressed  rapidly.  Kew  missions  were 
located,  converts  were  constantly  iieing  made, 
schools  and  c:liapi'ls  were  crowded.  an<l  in  the 
spring  of  lfl.19  the  missions  were  established 
wyond  all  danger  of  failure. 
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re-  With  the  return  of  Ihe  Hutous  from  their 
Iniding  visit  lo  (iutbec.  iiiw  missionaries  ar- 
rived, nnil  with  the  letiirniug  Indians  came  Ihe 
awful  scourge  of  sni ail -110.1.  As  the  M-ourgeof 
de;ith  swept  over  village  afiei'  village,  again 
tlie  Indians  accused  ihe  iiiissionaiies  of  bi-ing 
ils  cause,  and  again  they  weiv  obliged  to  work 
ever  nmiilst  the  greatest  dangei'.  This  con- 
dition of  things  at  last  induced  lliein  lo  build  a  ' 
centrnl  mission  station.  s«']mnili.'d  from  all  the 
vilta^-s,  to  which  they  coidd  g<i  in  all  limes  of 
specUd  exposure.  CoWi|uentlv,  in  the  fall  of 
161111,  upon  the  River  Wye.  was  ended  the  mis- 
sion-house uf  at.  31ary,  aud  to  this  the  mission- 
aries, driven  from  the  dilTereut  statiinis  during 
the  fall,  whiter,  and  spring  of  1(139-40,  relircd. 

lu  the  fall  of  1(t4<)  the  uiissionaiies  scaltered 
to  new  tields  of  labor.  Two  new  mission  a  lies 
went  to  the  -Mgimqiiin  tribes,  i'alher  Bre- 
beuf went  lo  the  Kentral  Nation.  'IVo  re- 
nwined  al  St.  Mary's,  aud  the  rest,  in  pairs, 
took  ni>  the  work  at  dilfen-nt  points. 

Eighteen  years  hud  now  ehipseil  since  Charles 
Sleia-skwat  paid  his  first  visit  10  the  Huron 
people,  and  yet,  out  of  a  tri1)e  numbering 
1I(,U(HI,  hardly  one  hundred  <'onversions  could 
as  yet  be  counlt'd.  Bui  ftom  this  time  tbe  ad- 
vim<-e  (if  Ihe  mission  was  nipiii.  f^Ktn  almost 
everj'  village  Lad  its  converts,  eveiy  war-pnily 
its  pn  lying  Indians, 

In  11)44,  allhongh  hiirass<-d  and  in  constant 
danger  from  the  Injqiiois  war-parties,  which 
were  constantlv  piishln"  their  depredations  fur- 
ther and  fuMlier  into  Uie  Humn  fountrv,  ihe 
iiussionaries  worked    <  "  '  ' '       ' 


1)1 1'i 


■r'  orgaiii/.cd. 


ipiuiTil  and  kiliid 


all  « 


lie  llurons  wlih   i 


■ased 
As 
and  death  cloM'd 
in  aiiiiuul  ihem.  the  llurons  lie<l  lo  tlie  mission- 
aries IIS  llieir  onlv  h<i|ie.  Chapels,  now  built 
in  everv  lown,  were  overci'owdeii.  In  1048 
Father  "Ihiiiici  was  killed  while  Manding  be- 
iwi'CU  his  living  eiingiegallon  and  the  advancing 
Ir.-^uois.  Pursuing  Ihe  IliiM.ns.  bmidrcds  of 
(:bi'isiian  Indians  were  killed,  and  Ihe  mission 
of  St.  .Iiisepli  annihilated. 

The  iien-s  of  the  destnietion  of  Pi.  .losi'ph 
sjin«d    termr   tlinmgh    Ihe    Huron    counlry. 


n  nficr 


IS  abiiuiioucil.     Iu  V 


Ihe 


rcsisiancc.      Every  >vhcn>     the     lerroi-sii 
llurons  Ik-d  from  their  Ir(M[iiois  enemy. 

Uu  ihe  16th  of  ih\n-\i.  li»9,  a  thousand 
Iroipiois  at  daybreak  surpriseil  ilie  town  of  St. 
Tguatius,  and  only  three  iHu-sons  incapi^  the 
gcnend  massacre.  Two  days  later,  tbe  town  of 
St.  I<ouis  was  attacked.  Under  the  l<!ad  of  the 
veteran  mission  a  lies,  lathers  BrelHuf  and 
Iialemaiit,  a  successful  resistance  was  made 
for  a  while,  but  the  overwhelming  numbers  of 
the  Iroquois  soon  comiuei'cd.  I'he  missionaries 
refused  to  Hy,  anil  while  miuisti-ring  to  tjie 
woimdetl  and  dying  were  taken  piisoneis. 
They  were  biken  back  to  the  Iroquois  towns, 
where  the  most  awful  tortures  were  heaped 
upon  tliem.  Their  linger-nails  were  pulled  out. 
While  bound  to  the  stake.  Brel^euf's  hands 
wuye  cut  oil  and  Lalemant's  Hesli  quivered 
with  the  iron  points  driven  into  all  parts  of  it. 
Iron  hatchets  wei*  heated  red-hot  and  forced 
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btir  arms.     A   necklace  of  Ibese  was  Ihe  grouud  to  which  it  had  beeu  traiispiaoteU. 

li     g  a  o   [id   Brebeufs  ucck.      Amid  all  this  Deprived  of  quickening  sap,  ii*  delaclied  leaves 

1       n  Msi  uiiries  coutioued   to  exhort  and  eu-  fell,  one  after  anolher,  and  there  was  no  hope 

n  ge  he  Huron  Christians  ivho  were  suffer-  tLat  a  new  springtide  would  ever  restore  ine 

I  „    about    them,    until    their    nionlha    were  verdure  of  its  early  jears." 
en  sh  Ti   n  and  reil-hot  irons  thrust  down  their         After  the  destruction  of  St.  Joseph's,  some  of 

t  ro  tst   stop  their  vcjices.    Keraemberiug  iiow  the  Ilarou  bauds  wandered  to  the  westward, 

1    y  1  ad  seen  Brebeuf  haptiu:  Huron  converts,  making  their  home  tirst  at  Mauitouiiue,   and 

iliuy  lore  oft  his  scalp  and  then  poured  boiling  after  once  defeating  the  Iroquois,  joining  the- 

water  upon  his  head,  under  wLi<^i  suffering  his  rest  of  their  people  at  Quebec.    Auotber  band 

spiritpassed  from  the  liacked  and  crushed  body,  cstublished  tliemselves  ou  the  island  of  Michil- 

A  few  moments  Inter,  enduring  the  same  tor-  iraaekinac.      From   there   Ihey  moved   to  the 

tiire  and  with  his  body  wrapped  in  blazing  Noquet  Islands,  iu  Oreea  Bay,  and  thence  to- 

bark.  Father  Jitdemant  also  died.  the   headwaters  of  the  Mississippi,  but    were 

This  was  a  death-blow  to  the  Huron  Mission,  driven  back  to  the  Noquet  Islands  by  the  Sioux. 

Fifteen  towns  were  abandoned,  and  the  Hurons,  In  1661  a  missiounry  tried  to  reach  them,  but 

forsii kin Jt  their  country,  Ued  in  all  directions —  was  either  lost  in  the  forests  or  captured  by  a 

some  to  the  Seneca  country,  some  to  Tiouon-  roving   band  of   tiioux.      Upon  the  founding 

tal«s,  uud  otliei's  to  the  islands  and  shores  of  of  Detroit  in  1703.  these  Hurons  settled  near 

Lake  Huron.    A  few  only  remained,  aud  these  this  new  fort.    Here  they  remained,  under  the 

the  raisaonaries  gathered  at  St.  Mary's,  deter-  care  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  until  1751, 

mined  to  share  with  tbem  their  future  and  their  when   many  of   them   returned   to   Sandusky, 

fate.  taking  their  old  name  of  Wyaudots.    The  last 

Finding  it  impossible  to  hold  St.  Mary's,  the  Jesuit  mi.ssiouary  among  them  died  iu   1781. 

missionaries   burned   their  mission-house   and  About   1800    the    Presbyteiiaus    began    work 

chapel  to  prevent  their  profanation  by  the  sav-  amon^  them,  and  later  a  Methodist  mission  waa 

ages.     Thi.,  few  that   retnaiued  were  gathered  established  :  but    finally    this    branch    of    the 

by  the  mlsslonaiies  on  an  island,  giving  it  the  Huron  nation  was  removed  to  the  Indian  Ter- 

name  of  St.  Joseph.     Unable  to  raise  crops  and  ritory,  where  they  still  reside, 
prevented  by  Iroquois  war-parties  from  hunt-        The  IkohuoisMissios.— Theearlyhistory  of 

ing,  famine  and  sickness  soon  set  in.     In  the  the  French  Jesuits  who  went  out  from  Montreal 

early  winter,  another  large  Iroi^uois  war-parly  and  Quebec  to  work  among  the  Iroquois,   is 

was  in  the  field,  and  before  Chnstmas  Tionon-  one  of  lerrible  suffering,  blood-shed,  and  death: 

talcs  was  attacked  aud  destroyed,  and  anions  aud  yet,  after  all  this,  a  foothold  for  mission 

the  killed  was  FatherGarnier,  who  had  refused  work  was  finally  obtdned  among  this  warlike 

h)  leave  his  followers  aud  perished  while  ad-  people.       From   their  mission  in  New  York, 

ministering  the  rite  of  baptism  to  the  dying,  many  converts  made  uilgriinages  to  the  Huron 

The  remaiuinK  Tioiioulates  tied  with  the  Hurons  mission  at  Lorette.     When,  however,  the  dis- 

to  St.  Josephs,  and  as  the  suUeriiig  and  want  tinct  Iroquois  missions  were  well    organized, 

increased  there,  it  was  decided  to  iS)an,lon  all,  the  numlier  of  Iroquois  Cliiistians  at  Lorette 

emigrate  to  the  lower  St.  Lawrence,  and  settle  rapidly  decreased. 

— 'nncarer  the  protection  of  Quebec.  In  June,        In  1668  Father  Refteis  began,  on  a  tract  of 

•    ■"      -lis  accomplished,   and    then,   the  land  opposite  Montreal,  a  mission  for  the  Iro- 

1  lieiug  so  scattered  ajid  reduced,  quois.    Many  of  the  converts  were  lost  because: 

the   upiMJV    river    inis.siuus    were   abandoned,  of  the  confhciing  influence  of  the  wldtes  andl 

Since  Le  Caron's  first  trip,  iu  1613,  39  mission-  the  liquor  always  to  be  obtained  from  them, 

nries  had  laboi-ed  in  these  missions,  of  whom  7  It  was  soon  found  that  those  who  wished  to 

hud  met  with  violent  deaths,  enjoy  Iu  peace  their  religion  and  keep  tlieir 

In  ISni  the  Hurons  who  had  emigrated  to  the  l>aptismal  vows  must,  like  Abraham,  leave  the 

vicinity    of    Quebec   settled    ou    tlie    Isle    of  home  of  their  childhood  and  their  idolatrous 

Orleans,  where  a  church  and  fort  were  erected,  kindred.    Until  now  Lorette,  the  Huron  colony, 

and  tli«  soil  gave  tbem  a  bountiful  support.    In  near  Quebec,  had  beeu  their  refuge.    In  1669, 

1656   this    settlement    was    attacked    by    the  on  this  piece  of  land  opposite  Montreal,  the  first 

Muli:iwks,    and   almut  one    hundred    Hurous  Iroquois  reduction  was  founded,  and  named  St. 

killed,  and    large    numbers  carried  away  as  Francis  Xavier  des  Pres.     The  little  colony 

captives,   where  for   years  they  retained  their  received  constant  additions,  about  twenty  fam- 

Christian  faith,  and  prepared  the  way  tor  the  ilies  coming  to  it  tlie  lirst  year.     In  1674  the 

successful  work  of   the   missionary   of   later  village  coniained  representatives  not  only  of  the 

times.  Ave  Iroquois  tribes,   but  also  of   the  Hurons, 

The  few  remaining  Hnrons  at   the   Isle  of  Mohicans.  Eries,  Abnakis,  and  othei«.    A  form 

Orleans  fled  to  Quebec  tor  shelter,  remaining  of  government  was  adopted,   and  hiws  were 

there  for  several   years,  until  the   mission  of  passed  excluding  from  the  colony  those  who 

Notre  Dame  de   Foye  was  established   about  would   not  give   up  all    idolatrous    practices, 

five  miles  from  the  city.       Twenty  years  later  drunkenness,  and  the  changing  of  wives.     Mis- 

this  mission  was  again  moved,  ana  in  1693  the  sionaries  were  constantly  engaged  in  instructing 

mission  of  Lorette  was  established,  where  for  the  people  in  religious  and  secular  things.   Bach 

years  Ihe  Christian  Hurons  enjoyed  peace.     In  morning  all  the  village  attended  mass,  and  each 

1731  tlie  mission  was  reported  in  good  condition  evening  assembled  for  prayers.     Upon  the  visit 

by  Charlevoix.     Some  years  later  it  was  agidn  of  the  bishop  in   May.  1(175,  100  Huron  and 

moved  to  what  is  now  known  as  Jeune  Lorette,  Inxinois  Christians  received  the  sacrament  of 

and   there.   In   the  words   of  Father    Martin,  confirmation  and  14  adults  were  baptized.     In 

"After  having  lost  home,  language,  habits,  and  1675  the  bishop  of  Quebec  visited  the  mission 

to  some  extent  their  nationdity,   this  portion  and  was  received  with  great  ceremony  by  the 

of  the  Huron  nation  gradually  disappeared.    It  Christian  Indians.     In  1676  the  mission,  now 

resembled  a  tree  which  could  not  take  root  in  numbering  over  two  hundred,  found  that  it  had 
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grown  lipj-onii  tbe  capability  of  the  land  to  sup- 
port, auil  tinigiiited  to  Poilage  Itiver,  wliere  a 
new  et»rt  wus  made.  Cabitis  ivere  erected  nud 
t,  alone  church,  aiily  fei't  long,  was  built.  In 
16S3  (his  church  was  destroyed  b;  a  hurricane 
which  swept  through  the  St.  Lawreoce  Valley. 
Ji  was  never  rebuilt,  and  a.  yenr  or  two  later  ihe 
mission  luuved  ngaia  up  tbe  river  and  settled  in 
the  woods. 

In  16T6  some  Iroquois  Indians  asked  pf^rmls- 
sion  to  settle  upon  the  I?1e  of  Itloiitreal.  Their 
request  was  granted,  and  under  the  order  of 
Ibe  Sulpicians  the  mission  of  Houli'ctd  was  es- 
tablished. A  chapel  was  erected,  and  160  In- 
dians, half  of  whom  were  Cbrisliaus,  were  soon 
gathered  in.  In  1679  ftbo3"s'  sthool  was  l)egun, 
and  in  1680  a  school  for  girls.  These  schools 
ntpidlj  progressed,  both  boys  and  girls  Icaniiug 
to  speak,  r^d,  and  write  Englir.b. 

1  be  breaking  out  of  tbe  border  troubles  and 
the  establishment  of  tbe  lino  giTing  to  ilu'  Eng- 
lish all  territory  south  of  the  l^kcs,  iucUidiug 
New  York,  gradually  but  surely  broke  uji  the 
French  missions  to  the  Iroquois. 

Proleataiit  MU»ion». — These  are  carried  on  by 
the  Methodist  Church  and  the  Presl)Tleriiin 
Church  of  Canada,  and  by  the  Church  llissiou- 
ary  Society  of  Englaud,  and  are  s|iokcii  of  more 
specifically  in  the  accounts  of  those  sucieiks. 

Indo-Porlaguese    Vvrsloii. — The  Iq- 

do-Portuguese  ia  a  dialect  of  llic  Portuguese 
language,  belonging  to  the  Gtxeco-Latln 
branch  of  the  Aryiin  I :iiiguagi'- family,  and  is 
used  by  tbe  Portuguese  senlers  and  Ibeir  de- 
scendants in  Ceylon  and  various  parlsof  the 
Indian  sens.  Between  the  vears  1626  and  1833 
tbe  New  Testament,  the  l^entateuch,  and  the 
Psalms,  were  published  bv  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society  at  Colombo,  Ibc  transla- 
tion having  been  made  by  Ihe  Rev.  Kewsleiid 
of  tbe  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society.  A  revised 
edition  of  the  New  Testament  was'publisbcd  at 
London  in  1853.  Up  to  Siarcb  Slst,  1889,  the 
same  Bible  Society  disposed  of  18,000  portions 
of  the  Scriptures. 

{^cimen  wrse.     John  3  :  IG.) 

Parqul  assi  DeosK"!"*  °  uiundo,  qui  elle 

)k  da  sua  e6  gerado  Filho,  qui  quems^a  to  crfl 

ne  elle  nada  eer  perdido  senSoqul  lo  acha  vida 

Indore,  the  capital  of  Indore  Native 
Slate,  Central  India,  is  an  ill-built  place,  but 
is  prosperoua  and  growing  In  importance. 
Climate  good,  heallhy.  Population,  75,401, 
Hindus.  Moslems,  etc.  Mission  station  of  tbe 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Canada  (1877) ;  3  or- 
dained missionaries,  5  female  missionaries.  A 
high  school  and  a  college  are  located  there, 
brides  a  hospital. 

InS-clluDg*  fi  "^'ty  and  <li»trict  in  tiic  prov- 
ince of  Fuhkicn,  China.  Tbe  district  begins 
125  mites  southwest  of  Foochow,  and  extends 
a  hundred  miles  in  a  northwest  direction.  Its 
mountains  are  high.  Its  hill-roads  are  long,  its 
Villages  sparse,  and  the  workers  few.  A  mi.s- 
lion  district  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
(North)  In  charge  of  the  missionary  at  Hing- 
hws,  comprising  Ing  chung  city.  Tai-bwa  city, 
Tai-cheng  city,  and  four  other  stations.  There 
are  in  tbe  city  3  native  prciirliers,  24  cburcU- 
mcmbcra,  1  Sabbatb-scliool,  15  scholars. 
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InlcrnBl  tonal  JtlcdiVBl  mi^Nionary 

Sociel v.— Training  Insthute,  ll8  E,  45th 
Street,  Sew  York.  N,  Y,,  U,  S,  A, 

Oriyin  and  History.— in  April,  1881.  a 
meeliug  was  held  at  the  bouse  of  Dr.  T,  A.  So- 
bine.  aCbristiau  physician  in  New  YorkCily,  lo 
consider  ibe  advisability  of  inaugii rating  a  iled- 
tcal  3Iissionaiy  Society  in  New  Yoik  similar 
to  the  one  in  Edinburgh,  which  had  been  so 
successful  among  tlie  poor  of  that  city,  and  In 
tbe  (ruining  and  sending  forth  of  me<lical  mis- 
sionaries 10  liealheu  lands.  Six  persons  weto 
present:  one  minister  (lU-v.  Dr.  Wm.  J(.  Tay- 
lor), three  physicians,  one  lawyer,  iukI  a  busi- 
ness man.  Dr.  Dowkonll,  wlio  lame  fiom 
Philadelphia  to  begin  Ibe  work  in  New  York, 
e.vplained  the  character,  scope,  and  aim  of  the 
proposed  society,  and  the  succci<b  of  similar 
work  elsewhere.  It  was  a1  oiice  deri<led  to  co- 
operate with  Dr.  Dowkonlt  and  foim  a  society. 
llie  next  step  was  to  secure  a  site  and  to  pro- 
ceed to  demonstrate  to  (he  pcopleof  New  'iork 
the  value  of  such  an  agency  at  home,  and  thus 
enable  tbem  the  better  io  realize  (he  importance 
of  it  abroad.  Mr.  tdward  A.  Jones  was  the 
first  man  who  joiuett  Dr.  Dowkontt  in  fouud- 
iug  the  Socictv.  and  Dr.  (.'onulius  U.  Apnew 
(of  New  Yorki  presided  at  tlie  inauguration  of 
this  movement  when  tbe  f  rst  dispensary  was 
opened  in  June,  1881. 

Each  year  has  witnessed  the  extension  of  the 
work,  in  1886  five  dlsjiensaries  were  in  opcr- 
alion,  Iwelve  studi'uts  were  in  training,  and  a 
bouse  was  rented  for  their  ncconiniodatlim. 
During  1B87  seven  missionary' dispcnsuries  cx- 
isli'd.  forty-seven  studenle  were  in  training, 
and  n  bouse  for  lady  students  bad  bei:n  added. 
These  forty.seven  students  came  from  thiricoi 
countries,  and  belonged  to  nine  evaugelicul 
denominations. 

Over  13,000  attendances  had  been  given  to 
the  sick  poor,  and  during  tbe  (then)  six  and  a 
half  yearsof  the  Society's  existence  over  58,000 
attendances  bad  been  bestowed.  These  ^:ick  and 
suffering  ones,  of  all  creeds,  coloin,  and  na- 
tions, hiiil  also  Ihe  gospel  set  befoie  them— a  far 
greater  good. 

0^>ce/«.— Toheal  tbe  sick  nnil  to  preach  the 
gospel  at  home  and  abroud  In  Ihe  following 
ways; 

1,  By  estahlisbing  medical  missions  in  tbe 
chics  and  large  towns  of  tbe  Eiiiltd  Slates, 
Canada,  iind  elsewhere,  to  reach  the  otherwise 
inaccessible  classes  with  the  gospel. 


aid,  where  nctdni.  to  male  and  female  medical 
missionary  students  and  nnssionary  nurses,  to 
prepare  them  for  service  tmder  the  various 
evangelical  mission  boards  or  otherwise. 

3.  By  providing  limited  medical  instruction 
of  one  year's  duration  for  missionaries  and  in- 
tending missionaries  of  both  sexes. 

4.  Bv  sending  medical  nii>^sionarlen  as  pio- 
neers Into  the  mission  field  direct  from  lite 
Society, 

Methods,—!.  Patients  who  come  lo  tbe  mis- 
sion for  medical  treatment  are  spoken  to,  both 
collectively  and  individually,  as  to  their  spirit- 
ual needs. 

2.  Those  too  si<ik  to  attend  the  mission  are 
ministered  to  at  home,  both  medically  and 
spiritually. 

5.  At  these  missions  students  are  given  prac- 
tical work  in  the  dispensary,  and  also  gain  ex- 
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perieiice  in  eviilij^'cliiilir  mulhnils;  thus  (.ombia- 
iDg  mistiiuii  wui'li  Willi  lliuir  .'iiiulit'K. 

4.  At  till!  ivaiiiiiig  iiiKtiiulu  provisiun  is  made 
by  lectures,  etc  ,  fur  tlit  metliral  iiuil  limited 
Iliculogicnl  lustniL'tloii  uf  [be  sludeiits. 

5.  A  medii'iil  coiirae  uf  one  year's  duration 
is  pri>viili^i  for    inissiuuaries  uikI  theological 

Tlie  iiiiiiiiiiiii  is  fortlie  Society  it  sflf  to  send 
nut  it-^  ,i;riidn«ii's,  tlie  mis.*ioii  biBird  not  beiug 
■Ml!  1o  eu^^if^u  more  lixna  liiilf  irf  lliose  ollcr- 
ing  tbeir  servitis.  Siicb  lui'^siornLries  would, 
us  fiir  lis  possible,  become  self-supportiuc.  and 
ffi  out  on  an  uur^ectariau  biisiH,  tis  do  the  Cbiua 
luliiud  mI»aioiiiiries.  Thus  the  Society  does  not 
conflict  witli  the  regiitiir  misxiou  boards,  but 
iiinis  to  aid  and  suppTeinent  their  woi'k. 

Aid  to  Sttuleiita, — Students  ure  aided  by 
■he  Society  in  miiuy  nays: 

1.  Hy  giving  lliem  u  home,  where  lliey  can 
be  miiiuiilly  iielpful,  iitid  hare  good  and  ample 
boiird  lit  ^a.riO  jjer  week. 

3.  By  providing  them  with  didacticand]>rac- 
licaliustriictiouattheinstituleaiid  dispensaries, 
especially  during  the  tivo  years  tbeyare  not  ac- 
tually attending  a  luedlciil  college;  the  law  re- 
quirmg  three  years  of  study,  of  wlii<;h  two 
sessions  of  six  months  each,  miiKt  be  spent  in 
college  The  Woman's  Medical  College  makes 
it  compulsory  for  students  to  take  three  ses- 
sions of  eiglit  months  each,  and  to  pass  an  ex- 
amination In  genci-id  educatioD  before  entering. 

8  Lcitures  are  given  iu  the  ln!<ti1nte  by  able 
|ibjsicians  inlrtMluclory  lo  the  regular  college 
leatliing    and     sludius,    and     siip|>1ementary 


U  ibey  are  entrusted,  as  far  as  seems  wise, 
Mitli  thL  Irealmeut  of  pntieuls.  under  the  imme- 
diate supervision  of  the  attending  physicians. 

T  Arnmgemeiits  are  being  made  for  special 
mslructlnn  to  ophthalmology,  skiti  diseases, 
micioscopy,  Ibe  prepnnili<ni  of  drugs,  botany, 
ami  other  kiiowledp;  which  will  pmvt  useful 

H.  After  graduiktioii,  the  students  of  the  So- 
ciety inny  be  given  charge  of  work  at  one  of 
the  disjiensanes.  and  when  a  hospital  is  pro- 
vided, which  the  Society  hopes  to  possess  ere 
long,  graduates  will  lie  put  iu  charge  of  wards 
or  cases  therein. 

9.  ItiatriKitiou  in  the  best  means  of  studying 
the  Bible  and  imparting  gospel  li'ulli  baa  been 
given  at  tlie  fnsiUulc  by  some  of  the  leading 
|ia.«tor«  of  various  churches  in  Mew  York  City 


10.  Experience  in  Christian  effort  is  obtained 
in  the  most  practical  manner  by  the  students 
engaging  in  the  work  of  speaking  to  the  i>a- 
tieuts  Iiidividiuilly  and  collectively,  taking  part 
In  gospel  KerviccK.  Sun  day -schools,  etc.,  and 
each  takes  his  or  her  turn  in  conducting  the 

11.  Prayer- meetings  are  held  every  Saturday 
evening  at  the  Institute,  where  the  students  iuid 
other  workers  assemble  and  take  part  in  the 


same  as  that  provided  for  medical  niis.sionary 
students  duiing  their  first  y<«r,  with  tbe  addi- 
tion of  some  practical  training  in  ihe  treatment 
of  caiies  of  diseases  and  hijury. 

fietf'-HupMOt't, — By  various  means,  accord- 
ing lo  tlieir  ability,  knowledge,  and  previous  ex- 
perience, some  of  the  students  have  been  able  lo 
assist  iJiemselves,  and  during  the  long  vacation 
have  earned  money  I o  put  themselves  through 
Ihe  course. 

The  C'*«rf.— Ist.  It  costs  the  Society  per 
annum  fully  $100  for  each  student,  as  rent  must 
be  paid  for  the  building, 

3d.  A  missionary  or  missionary  student,  com- 
ing for  one  year  only,  would  need  a  total  of 
flSO— $100  for  boaitt,  J40  for  incidentals,  and 
|10  for  books. 

3d.  A  student  requires  about  $160  for  the 
first  year,  $200  for  the  second,  and  1250  for 
the  tiiird,  to  meet  all  his  expenses  other  than 
for  clothing. 

4th.  Those  who  lake  a  fourth  year,  and  are 
put  in  charge  of  dispensary  or  hospital  prac- 
tice, will  be  aided,  if  needed,  in  meeting  their 

5lh.  Students  who  have  shown  a  readiness  to 
aid  themselves  in  every  possible  way  and  are 
not  able  lo  meet  all  their  expenses,  may  recdve 
aid  not  e.\ceeding  $100  per  annum  from  the 
Society,  at  the  discretion  of  Ihe  Board. 

iifrf// S<Mffon<8.— Lady  students  are  pro- 
vided for  similarly  to  ibe  male  students,  and 
the  same  plan  of  instruction  is  followed  as 
neitrly  as  possible.  They  reside  in  a  separate 
building,  aitend  the  Woman's  Medical  (Allege 
of  New  York  City,  where  special  advantages 
have  been  secured  for  the  students  of  this 
Society  by  a  reduction  ot  two  thirds  of  the 
regular  fees;  the  total  fees  for  the  three  years 
are  less  than  $100.  About  $100  less  is  needed 
for  the  three  years'  course  for  lady  students 
than  is  re(|ulred  for  male  students. 

BettnUH.—Fvoin  June,  1881,  to  December 
81st,  18S8,  the  total  number  of  new  cases  was 
34,052;  dispensary  attendance,  55,260;  visits  to 
the  siek  at  borne,  12,531,  making  the  grand 
tolnl  of  attendance  for  seven  and  a  half  years, 
67,797. 

In  the  foreign  field  or  under  apiwintment 
there  are  now  jjune,  188Jt)  11  missionaries,  who 
have  received  llieir  commissions  from  boards 
In  different  churchet. 

Intern alional  IMiaNionary  Union.— 

In  the  early  summer  of  i884  Rev.  William 
Osbom,  llien  projecting  the  International  Camp 
Ground  Association  at  Niagara  Falls.  Ontario, 
Canada,  called  on  Bev.  J.T.  Gracey  D.D.,  in 
Rochester,  to  secure  his  assistance  for  a  week's 
missionary  meetings.  Tlie  latter  consented  to 
render  the  aid  if  tbe  speakers  should  all  be  mis- 
sionaries. Invitations  were  sent  hurriedly  to 
missionaries  of  all  denominations,  and  they  re- 
sponded remarkably  well  for  so  short  notice. 
Everything  was  done  under  pressure,  and  yet 
the  meeting  was  a  very  powerful  one  in  iis  in- 
fluence on  the  missionaries  as  well  as  on  others. 
On  his  way  to  Niagara,  Mr.  Gracey,  contem- 
plating the  number  of  returned  missionaries  in 
the  several  pans  of  this  continent,  their  tittle 
acquaintance  with  each  other,  their  compara- 
lively  limited  influence  in  this  isolated  condi 
tion,  conceived  the  idea  of  an  organization 
through  which  they  might  be  brought  into 
closer  relation,  for  comparison  of  views  and  ex- 
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peripucc,  fur  lii-ljif illness  to  t-ticli  oilier  in  niiiiiv 
■wjivs.  ii\u\  foi-  grciiliT  coiii|HU'lofs.s  in  lliru- 
thoiiglil  tiiiil  iii'lioii  Ik-  III  i>M<'e  (li'li'i'iiihii'd, 
vbetT  tliu  iiiissiiiii!ii'it's  slioiilil  liu  iissi'iiililfil,  1o 
lliaki-  llie  jirii]iii-.il[iui  of  siuli  uu  oigriiilniilioli  ; 
aitil  uu  iluiiig  sii.  tiii't  niili  u  licurly  ntiU  iiitt'lli- 
ceiil  resiioiist'.  '1'Iil-  nliuk-  fiiiiii  of  the  llioiiglit 
beiiifc  new,  il  wnn  ili-eliicd  liei-l  to  Ulitke  [lie 
or^:itii:cuiiuii  itieiely  sutlieieiil,  nl  thiLt  lime,  lu 
seeiivi'  tilt'  cmi  soiijrlif,  i"  a  general  iviiy.  A. 
simple  form  of  eotisiiiiiiiiin  was  druivti  up  nuil 
oJliciTS  eleettil  lo  serve  for  one  yenr. 

Ili-lurueii  misBKiiitiries  cif  alt  evaiigelinil 
churclies.  whether  iit  Loiiii;  lempuruiily  or  ]ier- 
mniieolly,  lire  elij;lb1e  lo  iiieiiibenihiii,  \>y  bi^'u- 
iug  the  coiislitiitiiiii  tinil  ji;iviiig  an  iitliuiii»iou 
fee  of  tifly  ceiils. 

Tlie  oujett  of  llie  Union  is  lo  promote  the 
miilnnl  sympatbj-  ami  i,-o-c)peLti(iiiii  of  itiissioii- 
arics  in  tlieir  work,  siiiil  lo  tinld  amiiiul  inecliiigs 
forlhc  dis('ti<«ion  of  hnportiinl  questions  eoii- 
neeleil  ivIiIl  the  work,  un<l  tlic  iHffiision  of  mis- 
sionary inieDigeiice. 

It  is  tiol  merely  Inrer-ilenriniiiiiilioDal,  or  nitlier 
pan-den  omi  until  mill,  lull  inleruatioDiil,  embrac- 
ing mbsionaries  of  the  Doininiou  ofCnniida  ns 
'Well  as  the  I'nileil  StalM.  It  numbers  uIm) 
amoH);  its meniliers  inissHuiaries of  Gwat  Biiiaiii 
and  iJtlitr  coiintriis,— over  230memlH'r^  in  iill.— 
TCprcseuting  well-iiigli  every  missiiiii  tield  of  tlie 
world,  and  perhiips  nearly  ev 
missionary  organinatirm  of  "Sor 
some  of  EiinitR'.  The  annniil  meetings  have 
convened  al  Majnini  FallM  (IW4-3).  Thousand 
Island  Park  IJB88-7),  Hridgeton.  X.  .1,  (1«BB). 
Biujrhanilon,  N.  Y.  (18WI).  Clifton  Wiirines.  X. 
Y,  (IWllll).  The  inlernational  as  "ell  as  inter- 
denomiualiotial  charaeter  of  theae  meetings 
affords  nn  opporttmily  to  survey  the  whole  lleld 
of  Clirisliaa  missionssiieb  us  has  only  btcn  poH- 
sllilc  in  the  few  great  Eemiienieal  ^iiissiuiiary 
Conferences.  These  were  nire,  anil  after  long 
intervals.  This  Union,  however,  iifforils  an 
annua!  opportunity  for  like  discusriioii  and  com- 
parison of  views  and  experiences.  Tilt:  papers 
read  before  this  Union,  ninny  of  which  have 
been  published  In  ]Himphlet  form  and  eirculal- 
ed  by  lens  of  thousands,  and  others  which  have 
be«D  piiblisheil  in  period lenls,  eminently  for 
three  veil  in  past  in  ''The  Missionary  lieTiew  of 
the  V^orlil,"  would  make  a  large  volume,  and 
are  a  handsome  contribution  to  the  inissionary 
literature  of  the  post  decade.  The  social  and 
epiritiial  effect«  ol  these  galhei'injia  on  the  mis- 
sionaries themselves,  as  well  astiie  broader  view 
they  obtain  of  all  tielils  and  all  work,  is  highly 
apprcHated. 

The  Union  has  an  incipient  Postal  (.'irculiil- 
ing  Library-,  for  itsc  by  its  members  on  apjili- 
(ailioti  to  the  lihrarian  and  payment  of  cost  of 
Iransmisslon  thnmgh  the  maila.  Ainon^  the 
officers  fit  present  are  the  following:  President, 
Ilev.  .1.  T.  Qracey.  D.I).,  Ri>ehcstir,  N.  Y.; 
Vice-Presidents.  Rev.  Cvrus  Hamlin.  D.I>.. 
Kev.  William  IKiin,  1>.I»..  iiev.  8.  h.  Baldwin. 
D.  D. ;  Chairman  Exccntlve  Committee,  Hev.  ,S, 
II.  Kellogg,  D.I>.,  Torimto.  Ontario;  Sitcn-lary, 
Rev.  W.  II.  Beldci.  Bristol.  Conn.;  TreaMirur. 
Iiev.  S.  M.  House,  M  D.,  W'akeford,  :^.  Y. 

Inyaki,  a  town  in  Matabi'lelaud.  8oiith 
Africa.  The  cliraate  is  somewhat  tropiiiil,  but 
in  general  healthy.     It  is  the  centre  of  iiiiite  a 
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aua.  Zulu  is  (he  prevailing  laiigiiHf;e.  iliough 
it  is  sDUH'wliat  niodilUii  hv  BiTliuAim.  The 
WDi-ship  of  ancesuus  anil  llie  belief  in  wilch- 
cnlft  pi-evails.  A  imtin-  king  giiveriis  llie  pco- 
pie  whh  di'siHitie  nde. 

Mission  stHliim  ..f  llie  I.ondun  Missionary  So- 
ciety. Mi.ssiim  work  was  eiiiiinuii.ed  in  jstid, 
hut  had  to  lie  pveii  up  after  11  fi'U'  vi'iirs,  iiiilil 
in  IfliT  a  cure  aeconiiiiislied  by  a  ni'iilical  mis. 
sioiiary  was  the  means  of  penniKsion  lieiiig 
g:Iveu'hhn  to  teach,  and  the  station  was  iv- 
opeiiiil  ill  IKIl,  The  iiistiiieiiini  iif  the  [Kiiple 
was  carriwl  oa  under  irirat  liifllculties.  fi.r  anv 
pupil  who  si-enied  al  all  interi'sleii  was  liable  lb 
sudiienlv  disappear  and  iiiH  be  iieani  uf  npiin. 
It  has  2  missiiinarii's  and  their  uive~:  ■">  preach- 
ing places,  with  an  nveiiige  atti-iiil^nice  of  411. 

Irplnnd,  nilllHiii  B.,  b  near  Oskisiv, 
Slironshin-,  Eiiglanil.  I»ccetiil)cr21si,  iw'l  L'liiil- 
iiateil  at  IllhiolS  College  1840.  Aiidover  Tlieo- 
loirical  Si-minan-  1(*4M;  oidaimdtbe  Sepii-nit>er 
following:  wiileil  as  a  missiimarv  of  the  A,  ]J, 
C.  F.  M.  for  Africa  Oeti.lier  14t!i,  1H4H.  The  tirst 
thirteen  months  In  Africa  he  was  nlationeil  at 
Ifunii,  where  he  was  iiemiiited  lo  sci^  a  com- 
munity of  Christian  ftmiilies  gathered  as  the 
fniit  of  his  labors.  In  llj,'i3  he  was  ii]>]»>inti'd 
liy  the  inlsslon   to  take  I'liarjie 
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tR'a-uier' of 'lTie'nii!a'ilm!  "i'l"  mi'i'i p'iV'ii  «  h.i'ir 
plaei'  in  the  missimi,  and  in  llie  sllei  tiiais  of 
the  Zulus  and  of  all  who  knew  bini.  jle  died 
fn  Bostiin  October  l-,>1h.  ISyi*.  Hev.  David 
Hoot  .savs:  "In  the  ilialh  of  Mr.  Inland  tlie 
Zulu  mission  has  IdsI  one  nf  its  oldest,  most 
devoted,  and  useful  lalHirers.'' 

Iroqiioitt  VerMlnii,— The  Irminois.  which 
belongs  to  the  American  taiigiiages.  iss]Hikeii  by 
about  4,iKlt|  lroi|uois  Indians  in  ilie  jiiiiviiKi; 
of  Quebec,  and  alioiit  o.DUII  in  tliat  of  Ontario, 
who  do  not  understand  the  .Mohawk  ]iorlii>ns  of 
Beriptnrc  piihlishi'il.  At  the  urgent  reiiitest  of 
the  Kev.  Di*.  Cornish  and  O'Meam  anil  Prof. 
Shaw,  the  IJrltlsh  and  Foreign  lilblc  Society 
published  the  four  Gospels  at  Montreal  in  WH*>. 
The  liiiiislalimi  was  iniide  by  Chief  .losi-iih 
(Ijiesilkeimil,  and  revisi^il  by  .lean  Dion  and  the 
Hev.  T.  l,aforte.  Almnl  I. IKK)  Jiorlions  nf  the 
Hcriptures  were  disposed  of  up  ti)  March  Itlst, 
18tKl. 

■  ruin  mil,  a  town  on  the  norlbem  side 
of thcislanilof  Janialni,  Wi-sl  Indies.  ])kiisanily 
situated  mi  a  slight  riilge  abnul  4  miles  from 
Moiitego l)av.  Mi»iliin  slation  of  IheMoravlnna 
(1K28),  at  present  vacant.  The  work  here  was 
first  eoiiiineii(».'il  by  the  missionaries  hcini;  hired 
by  two  ])niprietors  of  plantations  as  chaplains 
to  lustriicl  their  negivies;  but  finding  that  this 
l)lan  did  not  work,  the  mlssionarica  opened  a 
separate  slation. 

IntlDvl  yerHlon.—l'he  Iscbel  belongs  lo 
tlic  ^relaiii'siaii  languages,  and  is  spoken  in  the 
Solomon  Islands  In  1W7  the  Society  for  Pro- 
inoiiag  Cbiisiian  Knowledge  published  the 
Gosjwl  of  John. 
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iKHiidra,  a  mission  district  of  the  L.  M.  S. 

(IbBH)  iu  tliu  Belsilcii  province,  Jladagascar;  39 
out-3tiitious,  1  niisHJ  unary,  793  cliurclMnembers , 
36  scbouls,  3,397  scliolars. 

Iftlam :  sec  Mollammedanism. 

iNoavlna,  n  mi^siou  district  of  tlie  L.  M.  S. 
(1808)  in  Mndikguscar,  with  38  oiU-st£it!oiis. 

lanlrj't  >i  diKtrict  of  ihe  L.  M.  S.  mission  in 
tludngnscar  (1867).  coiituiniiig  17  ouC-stntlons, 
29  niitivc  inlniHtLT^,  998  cliiirch-membei's,  18 
Sf^liuoli!,  1,040  sclioliLrs. 

lH|>Hlian,  n  city  of  Persia,  326  miles  south 
of  Telinin,  on  the  Zendemd  river.  The  capital 
of  Itie  province  of  Ajemi  and  formerly  of  the 
Empire,  a»d  a  great  centre  of  trade,  especially 
Willi  BagdHd.  11  is  still  an  imporlant  place, 
thou}!:li  uot  as  well  known  since  the  present 
dynasty  made  Tcliran  the  capital.  Like  many 
Oriental  cities,  Ijirge  sections  of  it  are  deserted, 
the  people  finding  it  cheaper  and  easier  lo 
remove  tlian  to  rebuild.  The  population, 
estimated  at  80,000.  is  mostly  Persian,  Ibough 
there  arc  about  13,000  Jews,  and  some  Kurds 
and  Brtlwes.  Just  out  of  the  city  ia  the  suburb 
of  Julfn.  where  Sbah  Ablws  csfablisbe'l  a  large 
colony  of  Armenlana  whom  he  forced  to  leave 
the  Cuucnaus.  At  Julfa  tiierc  ia  a  station  of  the 
Cbureh  Missionarj-  Society  (1866),  3  mission- 
aries (1  married),  3  female  missionaries,  com- 
municants alxiut  100,  a  hospital,  and  2  schools 
with  177  boj-s  and  164  girls. 

■hiiIiii  Vcrwioii.— The  Isubu  belongs  to  the 
liatitu  family  of  African  languages,  and  is  spoken 
in  a  small  district  called  Bimbia,  lying  at  the 
tool  of  the  Cameroon  mountains.  A  translation 
into  this  language  was  commenced  by  the  Sev. 
Jo'Cjih  Mcmok,  of  African  descent,  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Baptist  Missiouaty  Society,  and  the 
BiL>l<^  Translation  Society  published  the  Gosjjeis 
of  Jlrttlhew  and  John.  The  two  remaining 
Gospels  were  translated  by  his  successors,  and 
the  four  Qospeis  were  pulilished  in  1832. 

■Iiillaii  VerHioii.—Thc  Italian  language 
lielongs  to  the  Grasco-Litin  branch  of  the  Aryan 
lanu:uagc  famUy,  and  is  spoken  throughout 
luiiy,  whose  population  in  1888  was  atMut 
30.r)00,000.  The  earliest  existing  ver^on,  so  far 
as  is  linown,  is  tliat  of  Malerius  or  Malhcrbi, 
printed  at  Venice  in  1471,  2  vols.  It  is  a  toler- 
ably accurate  translation  of  the  Vulgate,  and 
many  editions  were  printed.  Another  version, 
by  Antonio  Bruccloii,  was  puhlishcd  at  Venice  in 
1533,  and  ofleu  reprinted.  One  of  the  moat  im- 
porlniil  translations  was  the  one  made  l)y  Gio- 
vanni Diodati,  of  Luccii,  preacher  and  professor 
at  Geneva.  Made  from  tlie  original  texts,  it  was 
pulilishcd  at  Geneva  iu  1G07,  and  iu  a  revised 


form  in  1641.  An  Italian  version  for  the  use 
of  Roman  Catholics  was  made  from  the  Vulgate 
by  Antonio  Martini,  of  Florence,  towards  the 
close  of  the  18th  century.  The  New  Testament 
was  published  in  Turin  in  1769,  and  the  Old  in 
1779;  the  latter  appeared  during  the  pontificate 
of  Pius  VI.,  and  received  bis  sanction.  Both 
Testaments  in  the  original  edition  were  ^encum- 
bered  with  explanatory  notes,  chiefly  taken  from 
the  fathers.  The  tdiiio  piincepi,  which  has  also 
the  Latin  seal,  comprises  S3  vols.  The  version 
has  been  repeatedly  reprinted ;  the  latest  is  that  of 
Florence,  in  4  vols.  1852. 

The  necessity  of  furnishing  supplies  of  the 
Italian  Scriptures  was  first  pressed  on  the  atten- 
tion of  tbe  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  by 
the  liev.  Terrot,  chaplain  at  Malta,  in  1808,  and 
Diodati'8  version  was  selected  by  the  Society  tor 
publication.  The  first  edition  appeared  in  1809, 
and  often  since.  With  a  view  to  an  unrestricted 
circulation,  the  sodety  afterwards  consented  to 
publish  Martini's  Roman  Catholic  version,  and 
an  edition  appeared  In  1817  at  Naples. 

In  1854  tbe  Society  for  Promotitig  Christian 
Knowledge  published  a  revised  edition  of  Dio- 
dati'a  Italian  Bible  in  1855.  This  edition  was 
throucliout  carefully  corrected  by  comparison 
with  tbeoiiginal  texts,  ihe  orthography  modern- 
ized, and  obsolete  words  and  phrases  exchanged 
for  those  in  modern  use.  In  1875  the  British  Bible 
Society  authorized  their  agent  to  compare  ibcir 
own  editionof  Diodati's  version  with  Ibo^ issued 
by  tbe  Christian  Knowledge  Society  and  by  the 
Italian  Bible  Society  respectively,  with  a  view 
to  the  acceptance  oE  tlic  orihographical  changes 
which  are  exhibited  in  these  two  editions,  pro- 
vided such  changes  meet  with  lite  approval  of  a 
referee  who  is  one  of  the  leading  living  authori- 
ties oQ  the  Italian  language.  The  work  was 
commenced  by  Mr.  Th.  H.  Bruce,  and  continued 
and  completed  by  his  successor,  tbe  Rev.  A. 
Meille.  in  1884.  This  new  edition  was  also 
i->sued  in  1884,  with  marginal  references,  in  8vo. 
In  1818  a  revision  committee  was  formed 
whose  object  it  is  to  remove  antiquated  words, 
to  follow  a  purer  text  than  that  known  to  Dio- 
dati, and  to  render  obscure  passages  morecleariy. 
Up  to  Slarch  31,  1889,  Ihe  same  British  Bible 
Society  dis|)osed  of  8,008,831  poriioos  of  the 
Scriptures,  either  as  a  whole  or  in  parts,  besides 
a,000  diglott  Old  Testament  portions  in  Italian 
and  Latin,  and  4,044  diglott  New  Testament  por- 
tions in  Italian  and  English. 

IS^imen  t^rae.    John  3  -.  16.) 

Pef3ocohe~lddio  hft  tamo  amato'il  mondo 
ch'egli''haidato  11 .  suo  <  unigenitu  Flgliuolo 
accioeeha  chiunque  f orede ,  in .  lui  ^  uon '.  perisca 
majabbia- vita  eterna. 
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Jnbalpur  (Jiibbnlpi>re).  a  di^'lrict  mid  lon-n 
Jn  llio  Ctmral  Provinces,  liidiii,  IdJiiiik's  mudi- 
east  of  ^iiispur.  The  lonn  is  liLrj,f  .likI  nour- 
ishing, eoiiuecled  with  AilnliHliiid  iiiul  Bonil'nv 
by  niihimil,  uud  has  n  guod  tnide.  JU»(>kin  slii- 
tiuii  o[  lUe  C.  31.  S.,  1S34;  1  missiontio-,  40  ivni- 
niuiiiMuts.  13 schDoln,  1.079 H.'li(>liirs.  'Thu  nork 
of  th«  3IethMli:?t  JCpi»<'upnl  (liiircli  (Nortli) 
is  among  [lie  ii:ii<rlii<h  iii^ivell  lU' tliciiiitivcs;  the 
former  liiive  ii  ehurch.  iiiiil  sitp[>orl  n  |ias1oi'. 
the  latter  are  under  the  ciiri;  of  1  mL.eii>nary,  1 
ns^isiuiit,  'i  female  inissiouaiies,  (-avryiiig  nu 
mlssiOD  work  in  13  out  sinlloiis,  with  14diiir['h- 
members,  60  Siindaj'-Kchoola,  3,092  ti'liiiliiix. 
The  Wesleyiiu  Mctlio«h'si  church  alsocimihu'iH 
its  work  nnioDg  both  the  Englisli  imd  I  he  na- 
tives. Ill  tlie  nniive  work  are  1  inissioiiiirj-, 
15  chunli-meniiitrs,  8  Siintbiy-sfliDtils,  'ilii) 
scUohrs,  3  diiy  sehools,  58  stiiohii's,  unci  3 
zenana  teachers,  iviio  teach  lUT  ptipils  in  tS3 
bouses. 

Jae»rhke,  Hclnrlch  AugiiM,  U.  llerm- 
hut,  Saxony,  Mav  ITih.  1811,  lie  wa«  de- 
scended in  u  direct  line  from  n  TamilyoiMoraviau 
exiles,  who,  driven  from  tlieir  home  and  coiinlry 
for  their  faith's  sake,  foiiud  refuse  and  freedoih 
on  Ibe  estates  of  Count  Zinzeiidorf  at  the  t-eitle- 
ment  of  Herrnhut.  Heinrich  was  cnrcfuily 
trained  by  god]?  parents.  At  the  ace  of  twelve 
he  entered  llie  Pfedeco^iim  at  SiesUy.  where  lie 
distinguish ctl  himseli  in  nearlv  every  bnmch  of 
Btudy.  but  especially  in  music  and  philology. 
After  two  vear^'  Blud'y  in  the  theological  seminary 
BtOnndeufeld.hewaxnppniDtedIn  183Tn(encher 
in  the  iKiys'  ecademy  in  (.'hristlansfekl,  where 
the  Danish  language  chiefly  was  used.    He  ac- 

Suired  the  language  so  rapidly  that  in  a  ^liort 
me  he  wa.«  able  to  eompose  and  preach  in  thin- 
Ish,  Five  years  Inter  tie  was  appointed  a  pro. 
fessor  in  the  Niesky  Piedegogiuin,  wliere  he  in- 
stniried  in  ancient  and  modern  languages.  He 
here  began  ilie  study  of  Arabic,  Per^an,  and 
Sanskrit.  He  was  a  proficienr  In  Greek,  He 
became  actjualnted  also  with  Hungarian,  Bohe- 
mian, Polish,  and  Swi.-dish  His  diary  wn«kcpt 
In  seven  langiiaireR.  In  IS'^iS  he  joined  Me^irs. 
Pagell  and  Heyde  in  mission  work  at  Kyel.inc, 
a  villas  in  the  province  of  Lahal,  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Tibet,  intending  as  soon  as  the  way  was 
open  to  enter  with  them  and  lalwr  among  the 
Chinese  Mongols.  Hiiving  actjn'tred  the  lan- 
guage be  compiled  n  Gcrman-Tibeinn  Lexicon, 
and  some  years  later  an  English -Tibetan,  both 
of  which  are  considered  standard  authorities. 
The  British  Government  published  the  Enclish- 
Tibelan  Lexicon  for  the  use  of  English  officers 
In  Kashmir.  He  also  wrote  and  translated  sev- 
eral  books  and  tracts  for  the  converl.s,  for  pupils 
in  schools,  and  for  distribution  among  Ibe  peo- 
ple. He  prepared  also  a  small  Tibetan  gram- 
mar in  the  English  language  for  the  use  of  mis- 
sionaries and  otliers.  lie  now  began  the  trans- 
lation of  the  Bilile,  but  after  ten  years  of  almost 
Incessant  laljor  bis  he.ilth  failed,  and  be  was 
obliged  to  return  to  Europe.     There,  in  great 


weakness,  be  continued  the  work,  and  completed 
the  translation  of  llie  Sew  Teslauient,  wliidi 
was  piiblisheil  by  the  Biilisb  ;uid  Foreign  Biblo 
Societv.  He  lell  nialeiinl.-*  which  were  uM?d  by 
3Ir.  Bedslob  in  the  tmnslalion  of  the  Uld  Testa- 
ment. He  died  at  Herrnhut,  iiciileinlier  24lh, 
1«*3. 

JupnhllP,  a  term  applied  to  the  Mouopby- 
sitc  churches  of  the  EaA,  esjiecially  the  Syriiins 
residing  in  Northern  Syria,  Southern  Asia 
Minor,  jind  Mesopotamia.  Their  priucijinl 
beadiiuarleis  are  at  JIosii),  Diarlfcklr  (Aniida), 
Muiidnn,  and  Aleppo.  They  have  also  a  bishop 
at  ,Ten]s;deni.  Other  important  centres  are 
Uorfa,  Mtirdin,  Jexlreh,  and  a  district  of  Jeb- 
el-Tour  in  the  moiintaiuH  of  KiKirdistiin,  east  of 
DiurUkir.  They  have  found  it  difliculi  in 
many  jiljice'^  10  eiiiK'  with  the  aggressive  inHu- 
enccs  of  the  Konian  Culholics,  who  have  sent 
large  numbers  ot  iiionlo',  who  ha^-c  eslabliahed 
themselves  especially  In  Mesopotamia,  in  the 
cities  of  31nrdin  aud'JIusul,  and  having  enticed 
many  of  the  priests,  have  su<«eMied  also  in  forc- 
ing the  conureir-itlons  to  follow  tlicni  l)y  refus- 
ing anv  of  the  sacraments  except  as  they  adopted 
the  Roman  Catholic  faith. 

Slission  work  among  the  Jacobites  has  been 
somewhat  succi'ssful,  especiallv  as  carried  oil 
from  3Ianlin,  Uarliokir.  and  3Iosul.  The  rela- 
tions U'lwcen  Ibe  Jticohite  leaders  and  the  Amer- 
ican missionaries  have  beirn  often  quile  cordial, 
and  the  constant  effort  to  come  inio  pleasant  re- 
lations with  tliem  has  Utn  productive  of  good 
results.  The  larger  part  of  the  Protestant  com- 
mtmiiies  of  Mardin,  Jell -el -Tour,  and  (he  vil 
biect  almiit  Diarlwkir  arc  made  up  from  the 
Jacobite  communities. 


Christians,  and  Jev\s.  Mission  slation  of  the 
C.  M.  S.:  3  missionaries  (one  married).  3  female 
missionaries.  S  native  preachers,  65  communi- 
cants, 650  scholars.  Also,  the  London  Society 
for  Propagating  the  Gospel  among  the  Jews 
has  1  missionary  and  a  dispensary.  The  Mild- 
may  Mission  to  the  Jews  has  also  a  medical 
mission  there.  In  18T6  a  colony  was  started 
there  of  Americans,  but  they  founil  it  impossi- 


elsewhere  in  Palestine  and  the  Blast.  Mission 
work  in  Jaffa  has  always  labored  under  the 
special  difficulty  of  Its  tieing  a  seaport,  and  a 
rt  of  travellers. 


Jafib  medical  DliiiMlon  and  HoRpi- 
lal,  in  connection  with  the  Mildmay  Mission. 
Headquarters,  66  Mililmay  Park,  London,  N.— 
The  Jaftji  Meilical  Mis.«ion  and  Hospital  was 
founded  bv  Miss  Mnngan,  a  Mildmay  deaconess, 
in  1878.  The  work  was  at  tirfit  carried  on  in  a 
native  house  in  Jaffa,  illadapied  to  hospital 
needs,  and  very  soon  too  sm.til  (o  accommwiale 
Ibe  numbers  who  flockcil  thither  for  treatment. 
The  erection  of  a  new  building  was  commenced 
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in  1884.  Difficulties  arising  in  regard  to  Ihe 
legiility  of  Ibf  permission  graoteil  to  a  foreigner 
to  creel  a  pii'olic  building,  Miss  Aluugan  was  ad- 
virt-il  to  csirrj'  ii  petition  to  tie  Sultan.  TLe  fa- 
tigue and  oxcileinent  utlendant  upon  tUe  neces- 
'iiry  juiirucyK  to  I'oustaiiiiDuple  WKte  too  much 
t'ur'her  sIrenglU,  wliicli  failed  utterly  upon  licr 
return  tbe  xct'Oiid  time,  iinil  slie  died  in  Kovem- 
ber,  Itft).-).  leiiviuglLe  work  in  llie  aire  of  ber  as- 
siK.-iale>i.  Sixin  afler  ber  deatli  tbe  Firnian  wna 
rei-i'ived;  and  iu  September,  1S80,  ILe  new  build- 
inir  was  occupied  by  Ihe  mission.  During  iLe 
follir.Nitig  year  tbe  mimbev  of  outpadents  was 
l.J,2t7,  in-'pidieiits  511. 

In  uilibiioii  to  ibe  medical  work,  daily  relig- 
ions Bcrvices  are  Mindueteil  by-  tile  deaconesses. 
Tlu'i-  also  Kupei'lnttiiid  a  Sunday-school  for 
Moj='lctn  girls,  sewing  classes,  and  motbcrs'  meet- 
ing, mid  visit  among  ilic  poor  in  Jaffa  and 
soiiiewlint  in  oiillying  villages.  Tbe  working 
force  of  tbe  miMsion  eons!»its  of  six  English  la- 
dies, a  naiive  phpiiciiin,  educated  at  Ihe  Ameri- 
can College  at  Beyrout,  aud  two  mard-belliers. 

Jatfiiti  C'll}',  a  town  on  an  island  which 
forms  iM't  of  Ihe  Jaffna  district  or  peninsula, 
Ceylon  [q,  v.).  It  is  Ibe  district  town,  and  has  Ihe 
adininisli.ilive  buildings,  a  college,  and  a  public 
lilHd'y.     The   fort  is  "tlio  most  perfecl  liltle 


occiiimiicy  of  the  town  can  still  be  seen,  and  nol 
a  lew  of  tbe  ebiirclics  date  hack  to  the  time  of 
the  fortuguese.  Tbe  industry  of  tbe  Tamil  in- 
babitant'4  has  changed  the  sandy  soil  to  a  fertile 
uisirk'i.  with  luxuriant  tropical  vegelation. 

NEivuion  Htution  of  tbe  Church  MTssionary  So- 
ciety IW^Si,  who  have  in  the  district  1  mission- 
ary' 3  native  psuilors,  557  communicanls,  1  sem- 
iiii>ry,  IU9  students,  1  girls' boarding-scbooi,  54 
giriN,  1  1niiuiuginstilntc,39students,  63schoolB, 
3.096  scboiars  The  A.  B.  C,  F.  M.  commenced 
its  work  in  tJeylon  in  1816,  (see  article  Ceylon), 
and  the  mission  now  numbers  7  stalions,  35 
oul-stalioiis,  15  churches,  1.4T1  churcb-raembers, 
4  missionaries,  6  female  mksionaries,  13  nallvc 
liasioix.  133  day  scbools,  8,416  pupils,  73  college 
students,  1  iutlustrlal  school,  58J)Upils,3  girls' 
lioarding-scbools,  135  pupils.  "The  Wesleyan 
Missionary  Society  carries  on  an  extensive  work 
in  Jaffna  district,  with  headquarters  at  Jaffna, 
There  are  23  stations,  35  missionaries  and  as- 
Bislants,  19  chapels,  1,561  church- members,  116 
Sabbat  b-sc  boots.  6,586  scholars,  137  day-schools, 
g.O,"*!  Hcholai-s. 

jHgliHiai-Tiirki  (Tartar)  or  Tekke 

Tiireoman. — This  Innguage,  which  beiones 
lo  the  Turki  branch  of  tbe  Umi-Alinic  family 
of  languages,  is  Temacular  to  the  Uzbek  and 
"rurkisb  tribes  of  Turkestan  and  Central  Asia. 
"The  Rev.  James  Basseit,  of  the  American  Pres- 
liyierianMlssdon  at  Tehran, preparedalranslalion 
of  the  Gospel  of  Matthew,  which  be  carried 
tbrongh  the  press  at  London  in  1880,  at  tbe  ex- 
pense of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society. 
A  revised  edition  was  issued  from  the  press 
in  1884  by  Ihe  Rev.  A.  Ainirkbaniantz  of 
TiHis.  About  3,535  portions  of  the  gospel  were 
(lisiiosed  of  up  to  March  31st,  1889. 

JaiiiN,  a  religious  sect  in  India,  wbo  are 
found  in  Upper  Hmdustan,  in  Ihe  provinces  of 
Mewar  and  Slarwar.  along  tbe  Ganges,  and  in 
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coast.  Tbey  are  considered  heterodox  by  the 
Hindus,  and  in  their  lielief  they  adhere  lo  some 
of  the  tenets  of  Buddhism  and  to  some  of  Ihe 
teachings  of  ihe  Braljniuus.  Like  the  Buddhists, 
tbey  deny  tiie  origin  and  authority  of  tbe 
Yeiias,  aud  tbey  pay  woniiip  to  some  of  the 
same  saints.  Like  the  Brabmans,  Ihey  recog- 
nize tbe  dislfnciions  of  caste,  and  worship  some 
of  the  deities  of  tbe  Hindu  Pantheon,  tbougb 
tbey  reject  all  Ibe  rites  which  cause  the  wicrifice 
of  animal  life.  They  believe  in  tinal  emancigia- 
tiou  when  the  vital  spirit  is  released  from  the 
bonds  of  action,  and  tbey  define  the  size  of  such 
souls,  their  home,  their  qualities.  Cheir  length  of 
life,  aud  all  that  pertains  to  ihem.  The  Jalus 
are  divided  into  two  orders — Ibe  priest  and  the 
layman.  The  former  leads  a  life  of  abstinence 
and  geneml  self-denial.  He  carefully  avoids 
Ihe  destruction  of  animal  life,  even  covering  his 
mouth  lo  avoid  inadverien  fly  swallowing  insecte. 
The  layman  is  supposeil  to  practise  the  virtues 
of  liberality,  gentleness,  piety,  and  penance. 
He  also  carefully  strains  the  water  wbicb  he 
drinks,  aud  covers  all  liquids  lest  an  insect  may 
he  drowned  therein.  There  are  other  differ- 
ences among  them,  which  govern  tbeir  dress  and 
decorations.  Tbey  worship  a  number  of  deified 
saints  called  Jina,  to  whom  they  ascribe  attri- 
butes of  the  most  extravagant  cliaracler.  Two 
of  these  are  now  tbe  principal  objects  of  wor- 
ship. The  origin  of  the  sect  is  lost  in  oti- 
scurity,  but  it  probably  was  subsequent  lo  the 
rise  of  the  Buddhist  religion, 

Jaipur  (Jeypore).  a  city  in  Eajputana,  In- 
dia, tbe  capital  of  a  native  stale  of  the  same 
name,    A  most  beautiful  Inilian  city,  with  a 

Kpiilation  of  330,000.  Mission  station  of  the 
died  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland  (1866), 
tbe  tirst  in  Rajputana;  1  missionary,  1  church, 
6  schools, 

JalanAhar,  a  town  and  district  in  the 
Punjab,  India,  120  miles  east  of  Lahore,  A 
large  number  of  villages  are  within  easy  reach 
of  the  town.  Mission  station  of  the  Presbyte- 
rian'Cburcb  (North)  (1846),  A  dispensary  is 
kept  open  for  nine  months  of  the  year,  and  in 
1889,  16,000  visits  were  received.  It  has  1  medi- 
cal missionary  and  wife,  4  female  missionaries,  1 
native  pastor,  37  cburch-mem tiers,  573  day- 
scholars, 

Jalna,  is,  with  Bethel,  a  station  of  the  Free 
Church  of  Scotland.  In  the  Ilaldarabad  stale, 
Doccan,  India,  from  which  an  extensive  evan- 
gelistic work  is  carried  on  among  the  surround- 
ing villages.  3.339  villages  or  places  having 
been  visited  by  evangelists  or  Bitile-women  in 
one  year.  There  are  43  out-stations,  1  native 
pastor,  6  native  churches,  1,033  communicants. 

jBn»1er,LevI,b.Httsgrove,NJ.,U,8,A.. 
April  asth.  1816;  gradualedat  Princeton  College 
1835,  Theological  Seminary  1838;  ordained  as  an 
evangelist  by  Prestn-tcrvof  West  Jersey,  Decem- 
ber Slst.  18'40;  sailed  in  1841  as  a  missionary 
of  tbi'  Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign  Missions 
for  India;  was  stationed  at  Futtebgurh,  Lo- 
diana,  Amlmla,  and  Sabathu.  Ha^ng  com- 
menced the  study  ot  Urdu  on  the  voyage,  he 
soon  began  mission  work  among  the  heathen  in 
Lcdiiina.  For  some  time  he  laugbt  a  school  of 
Hindu  youth,  making  Ihe  truths  of  tbe  gospel  a 
regular  portion  of  study.  He  was  much  occu- 
pied in  tuc  translation  of  tbe  Scriptures,  ai 
connected  with  the  press  fiomaebc  ' 
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Ibe  clo«e  of  his  work.  After  he  had  niaKttrcd 
lli<;  I'liiijabi  l;iiiguage,  he.  «iili  his  eoiisin,  Dr, 
Jiiiivitiii,  of  llie  siime  mission,  commeuti-d  ihe 
prepiiriiiiouot  a diciioiiiirv of  iLnt  laiigiiagi'.  It 
was  complt'leil,  aud  piitilished  at  ILi;  mission 
preH)  in  IHM.  a  qtiuno  of  438  pages,  tJoely 
printed  atid  suhstautialh*  lx>uiid.  in  the  Ouv- 
mukhi  characler.  Dr.  Jnnvier  possessed  preal 
eiicT)^-  ot  ehiiriicler,  and  was  full  of  zeal  for  Ihe 
salviitiou  of  Uie  hcalhen.  He  mil  his  death 
Jliirch  24th,  \mi,  at  n  meta  in  Atianilntwii', 
n-hcre  be  was  engaged  ia  preaehiu^  and  dislrib- 
uti»e  traelB.  The  mt-eting  ivtis  tiUiui  to  close, 
the  iirclhren had  partiilteii of  tlie  Loids  Supjier, 
and  expected  lo  separate  on  ihe  morrow.  In 
th(:  evening  Dr.  Janvier  wai;  met  by  a  fanatic, 
a  Kali  SiKli,  and  felli'd  to  tlic  ground  with  a, 
club.  He  lingered  insensible  till  morning,  when 
be  passed  away.  The  murderer  was  caught, 
Irled  in  a  criminal  court.  foun<1  guillj'.  iind 
banged.  The  remains  of  the  missionary  were 
laid,  in  the  presence  of  a  large  as.-<emhly,  in  Ibe 
burial-ground  of  the  mission  of  Lodiann. 


1  of  a  chain  of  islands 
China,  or  between  Kaniticliaika  and  Funiiosa. 
Il  isset  Iti  a  quaddlateiiil  nearlv  I),IH)l)iuiles  w-i<Ie 
and  a,000  miles  long.  Jlore  exH<-tly,  this  cjuad- 
rangidar  space  enclosing  JaiHm  measures  8Tiil.fi5 
miles  from  east  to  wesi  and  1841.9.')  miles  from 
north  to  south.  At  each  point  of  the  ciiniiHL-^s, 
the  frontier  island,  or  extremity  of  tl;;-  einiiire. 
Is  found  in  the  smaller  archipelagos  of  ('hii-hima 
(Ihousand  islands)  or  Ihe  Kuriles  (smokers)  and 
Kiu  Kiu  rslcepiug  dragon)  or  Loo  (.'huo.  The 
most  northern  island  or  »/ili>iti  Is  Amilo  ilali- 
tude  50  oli'i,  the  most  southern  Halerma  (lat- 
itude 34'  OH),  tlie  moHt  eastern  »bimusliin  (long- 
itude east  I.tQ'  -iH ),  the  must  wcslem  Yonak'n 
{longitiulc  i^ast  122  43').  Of  the  great  iiuiiiiri- 
lateral  tlias  drawn  atmut  Japim's  e.vtremitits. 
Ihe  total  land  area  is  but  loO.OUO  Hqnare  miles; 
the  remaining  17,840,000  s(|uare  mileH  being 
ocean  water  which  siirrounils  nearlv  4.<)I)U 
Islands  having  43,0iK)  miles  of  coast  liiie.  The 
largest  island  is  Hondo  or  ilon-sbiu,  that  is, 
main  island,  or  main  cuuntrr,  and  on  imrevisinl 
maps  iscalkil  Nipbon,  which  is  the  Dutch  sih-11- 
ing  of  tlie  name  of  the  whole  einjiirc,  tlie  native 
common  name  being  Nippon,  or  Nilion. 
Hondo,  Kiu-Hhiii  (nine countries),  Sbikokud'oiir 

Srovinces],  aud  Tezo  (imcivilizerl  region)  are  Ibe 
>ur  largest  islands  The  Ichmt  groiiiis  of 
islands,  besides  Kiu  Kiu  and  C'hisldma,  aiu 
Awaji,  Tsushima,  Goto,  Ibi,  Oki,  Sado,  tSbichi- 
jima  (seven  islands  from  O  or  Vrics  to 
HachijO),  Oeisawara  (Bonin),  etc.  All  the  out- 
lying islands  fivm  Tsusbinia  to  Siulo  are  ou 
the  western  side  of  Hondo,  whlcli  Is,  in  general, 
destitute  of  harbors;  while  the  casleni  fi-ont  is 
well  indented  and  couialns  numerous  places 
suitalile  for  ani.'horage  and  commerce.  The 
general  shape  of  ihe  main  group  of  Islands  Is 
Itial  of  at)  arclier's  Imiw  recurved  at  each  end, 
llie  cord  or  string  bisecting  the  Sea  of  Japan, 
the  arrow-rest  being  al  Tokyo,  Ihe  ciipilal. 
which  is  thus  almost  e.vactly  at  Ibe  centre  of 
the  einpini 

J*Ayfrfc«l*'f^M/"r(-J(.— Geologically,  Ja[Min 
is  part  of  Ihe  chain  of  voliiuioessiieicblngfroni 
Kamlscliatka  into  China,  the  islands  being  the 
tups  of  otherwise  submerged  mountain  plateaus 


of  granite  iin<l  olii  schists  and  tliiy  shilis  i 
which  late  ami  active  volcanoes  have  pujierii 
posed  their  i>eaks.  and  the  islets  being  ij 
frngmenlsof  the  great  lines  of  upheaval,  om 
long  causeways  hui  uow  broken  iulii  fragnieii 
and  fantastic  shapes  by  ages  of  wave-aciii) 
The  KiiKsian  name  "  Kuiile  "  means  "il 
smokers,"  from  the  open  veuls  diMliavging  I] 
aud  smoke,  aud  there  are,  in  adcllLiiui  in  il 
hundreds  of  exiiuel.  no  fewer  than  ei^^bliin  m 
ive  volcanoes.  Along  with  these  itrt  iibnnda 
hoi  sulphur  springs,  and  earlhiinakes  chci 
almost  continually.  Yezo,  as  ils  fauna  ai 
flora  show,  i>  almost  u  diwlind  eimiiui'i 
the  titriiits  of  Tsiigaru  Ix'ing  a  dividii 
line.  Between  the  ^d'nh  and  tlie  <S7lh  ili-gie 
of  north  latitude,  Hondo  is  hnrndist  noiii  I'a 
to  west,  and  here  the  mountains  !iiuitii  il:i 
greatest  beigbis,  Fuji-san  (12,-JHO  fr^'n.  0„i:\\ 
(8.850feet),  IJaku-san  (B,«2(l  feet),  As^iina  Van 
ly.BHI  feet),  loidtbc  mighty  Shinauo  ran! 
•    "-• '•■■■I  beini:  ' 


laiua  height  of  .J.JUO,  in  «iikoku  4,U1M).  ami 
in  YcKo  8.^00  fti't.      The   geographitid   <livi- 

roadsi  is  made  uj  geiienil  aeeonlanee  wlUiiln' 
piiyslia!  feature."  of  llie  eountrv.  especially  tin- 
greut  lines  of  nHumiaiiis  and  Uliinds.  Tlni> 
the   Hokkaido   innrl)ii'M.--ii,   .ivmiu   in.lndi - 

Hondo,  friiiii  iii  •-  n-  .  i  I  _  lui  luiliceiiEinl' 
Lake  Biwa.  ni   !r I  ui.  In  0[iii,  llokurnkiidn 

has  seven  jmivinci-s:  TiikaiitC  (c-asiern  s«'a  r<wb 
conliiins  fifteen  piuvinces.  fronting  Ibe  l*acili<- 
Ocean  fnmi  llilaihi  lo  Igii:  Uokinai.  or  lln' 
live  Home  I'liivinces,  Ibe  I'lassic  giiiund  of 
Japanese  history,  is  .'itualed  like  a  kevMojii'  bi  ■ 
tweeu  the  four  iiorlliern  nndeasieru  an'd  tliif  loiii- 
soulhein  and  weslern  ciiruils,  inipingiug  uimii 
all  except  tliosi- of  Ye/o and  Kinshiu;  Siininilr, 
(mountain  shade  roinl)  coulains  Ihe  eight  )>rnv 
Inivsifrom  Tunilia  lo  ]wanii>  having  llie  N'a  nf 
■lapau  on  their  northern  coast  line.  ine1udtn>; 
Oki  Island;  tleproviueesof  Saijy<hlfl  (mountain 
sun-side  road),  from  Harima  to  N'agido.  front 
thebeaiitifuMsland-sIuddedlidaud  Sea  slrelili- 
hig  from  Go-Kinai  lo  ibf  Strails  of  miimnun- 
seki;  Nunkaido  lsoulli-seaein.'uit)com]irisi'S  (he 
four  divisions  iif  Shikoku,  the  island  of  Awaji. 
andKII;  t^aikaiil'ilwesl-sea  circuit  includes  the 
nine  divisions  of  Kiimbin  and  Ihe  islands  of  Iki 
and  Tsushima.  Each  of  the  eighly-four  iir.i- 
vinees  lias  ils  native  Japanese  niimc,  usually 
bascii  on  Its  <'hitf  physical  featui-e,  and  also 
anoihermade  up  of  the  Chinese  sound  of  ilie 
first  syllable  of  the  Ja)mnese  name  with  k/h'ii 
(province)  alli.\eil;  thus,  Satsuma  and  Sasshiu. 
Kii  and  Kisliiii.  Tbc  whole  surface  of  iIjc 
country  consists  of  mountains  and  valleys,  liitge 
plains  aud  great  rivers  Ix'ing  nearly  unlinowii, 
while  lakes,  except  Biwa  aud  Inawashiro.  ]iri' 
few  and  small.  The  scenery  is  rarely  wild 
and  im)iOHlng,  though  in  general  iH'aulifiil.  an<! 
in  many  plitces  cxceeiiingly  lovely,     llosi  ..f 
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all  the  useful  metals  and  eb<ii'iical  sut)slani'i^^ 
are  found.  Tlie  mining  is  in  private  llands, 
Ihemiverument  having  iuosily  abandoned  tbc 
workmg  of  the  uiues  as  unprofitable.     The 
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soil  if*  fiiirly  good,  and  in  the  vicinily  of  towns 
liiiH  bran  preserved  in  full  jMwer  dnrinj;  luaiiy 
cuiitiiriea  by  lliu  use  of  huuiuu  ordure— u  liabit 
\vliic;h  docs  mit  ultvuyij  ruudur  tbe  atiuusptiure 
agreeiiblu  ur  tliu  Iiitidiictipe  utlnictive  lo  furelgu- 
Km.  Nevui'UiL'lesij,  the  loil  of  fifty  Keueratious 
liiiK  miidi;  the  fertile  imrt  of  llie  Itiudscepe  a 
work  of  art.  Uul^  alwut  leu  per  cent  of  llie 
tcitiil  an-a  is  cultivult.'d,  whieh,  however,  la 
nearly  nil  lliut  In  available,  siuce  Cliearable  liiud 
is  almost  wholly  iu  the  valleys  and  river 
jilaluH.  Biirroundcd  on  every  side  by  tbeoceun, 
lisli  fiwd  is  chenp,  abuiiditut,  oud  uourishiug. 
lu  the  tertiary  age  the  Jap:iuese  isluuds  were 
united  to  tbe  couilDents  of  Asia  and  America, 
afiei'  wbieh  began  the  jjreat  upheavals  whicii 
havi;  Iwtli  soiMiraleil  and  made  mouDliiinous  this 
Lsland-chain.     ^ot  only  is  the  climate  of  JapaD 

aniti-  similar  to  that  of  llic  United  States  between 
ic  lower  AliiJHissippI  and  the  Atltuitlc  Ocean  In 
the  amount  aud  disCributioD  of  rnio  imd  Clio 
variations  of  tempeniturc,  but  the  flora  of  Ihese 
l«c)  portions  of  the  world  are  closely  related 
limh  In  t'en'-'rnl  character  and  the  lai«e  nnmber 
of  plants  common  to  each.  Especially  in  the 
matter  of  rainfalland  the  unpleasant  combina- 
tion of  heat  and  moisture,  does  tbe  comparison 
bold  <;oo(l  lo  an  American;  while  one  from 
Kngland  tinils  that  while  Japan  has  more  fine 
days,  it  is  also  "  far  wetter,  and  subject  to 
grottter  extremes  of  temperatui'e."'  Extending 
Ibrmigh  Iwcniyseveu  degrees  of  latitude,  Ibere 
U  great  dilfere'nce  In  climate  in  various  places 
and  at  diilcrent  altitudes.  Tbe  monsoon  winds 
and  tbe  Knro  Shiwo  (black  stream)  are  the 
<-liief  regidating  factors.  Tbe  western  coasts, 
under  the  inlluenee  of  tbe  cold-water  currents 
from  tbe  north,  have  lower  temiieratures,  more 
fog.  rain,  anow,  and  ice.  than  the  eaxtem  sides 
of  the  country,  wbleb,  being  nearer  the  gulf 
stream,  arc  warmer  and  more  free  from  bdow 
and  ice.  According  to  tbe  old  lunar  calendar 
in  use  until  1872.  tbe  seasons  began  as  follows: 
Spring  February  lid,  summer  May  5th.  autumn 
August  7lh,  winter  November  7th.  In  April  tbe 
southwest  monsoon  brings  miu  aiiil  Ilea',  aud 
iu  ^[ay  the  whole  archipelago  is  clothed  in  liv- 
ing greeu.  About  the  middle  of  Juneaud  until 
well  Into  July  the  beavy  rains  fall,  and,  being 
accompanied  with  beat,  the  weather  is  then 
most  trying  to  the  nervous  system.  At  Ibis 
time  Ihe  nee  is  transplanted  and  vegetation 
comes  forward  with  surprising  rapidity;  mould 
gathers  easily  on  any  I'abric  of  animal  origin 
wbieh  is  not  protected  by  alr-tigbt  covering. 
This  being  also  tbe  time  when  teacbers.  inis- 
sionaries.  aud  others  of  sedentary  habits,  or 
given  to  bmin-work,  arc  often  most  busy  In 
school  examinations,  or  at  close  auplication  in 
concludinjr  llie  work  of  the  year,  tne  daager  f 


it  this  period.  Then  follow  about  sl\  weeks  of 
(irv-  and  hot  weather,  after  wbicb  the  second 
rainy  reason  occurs  in  September,  when,  as  In 
June,  floods  are  very  common.  Tlie  wind  now 
blows  from  tiie  west  and  north,  a  drier  season 
1iC|>In)i  in  October,  and  Ihe  autumnal  foliage 
becomes  very  brilliant.  The  finest  season  Is 
the  autumn,  and  the  early  winter  is  deliglilful. 
It  often  happens  that  December  passes  without 
storm  or  cloud.  Tbe  average  teiiiperalure  from 
April  to  OclolKir  Is  08'  F..  from  June  to  Sep- 
teiiilicr  74'.  Iu  many  parts  of  Yezo  the  winter 
lasts  from  November  to  Jlay,  but  the  cold 


rarely  ilrups  lo  38°.  In  Satsuina,  in  the  ex- 
treiuif  .^lulii  of  Hondo,  tbe  iiiereury  sometimes 
falls  as  low,  though  the  winte™  are  warm. 
Ju  the  Uiu  Kiu  islands  perpetual  si 
In  the  norlh  and  wes'  ' 
valleys  and  block  the  s 


In  the  norlh  and  west,  heavy  suowa  hll  the 
south  and 
The  rainy 


lime  of  the  year  is  between  Alai'ch  aud  Novei 
her,  the  wetlest  month  being  September  and  tlie 
driest  January.  Tbe  minfull,  though  in  some 
years  reaching  145  inches,  In  Tokyo  had  au 
avenige  during  18T6-1888  of  SH.eSt  inches. 
Taken  all  in  all,  it  may  be  said  (hat  there  aie  as 
many  working  days  in  the  year  as  iu  the  Caro- 
lluas  of  the  United  Stales.  Fioiii  the  excellent 
meteorological  Bureau  established  iu  1888,  with 
its  central  station  in  Tokyo.— one  of  the  Iwst 
equipped  iu  the  world,— aud  its  thirty  statloDS 
in  the  archipelago  and  Korea,  Ibree  daily  bul- 
letins of  the  weatlier  are  now  issueil,  seventy  per 
cent  of  the  forecasts  having  proved  true  to  the 


adds  rals),  and  Ibe  pbenoraena  of  these  aie 
studied,  as  well  as  those  of  wind,  teniperaiure, 
and  moisture.  Vessels  are  warned  of  coming 
typhoons  from  ne.irly  lifty  stations.  From  a 
study  of  the  elimalology  of  Japan  it  is  evident 
tbatlheeondillonsoftbealr,  wind,  lemperatui-e 
and  moisture  are  very  much  like  those  of  adja- 
cent countries,  except  that  tbe  extremes  of  sum- 
mer beat  and  winter  cold  and  dryness  reached 
on  the  neighboring  continent  are  hardly  known 
in  Japan.  The  frequency  of  earthquakes  seema 
to  be  compensated  for  in  tbe  comparative 
rarity  of  thunderstorms  and  danger  from  light' 
idng.  Japan  may  be  safely  called  one  of  (he 
henltby  countries  of  the  north  temperate  zone, 
and  ordinaiy  precautions  as  to  choice  of  build- 
ing-sites and  habits  of  life  will  secure  the  same 
gissibililles  of  health  as  in  the  same  latitude  in 
nrope  or  America.  Professor  Basil  Hall 
Chamberlain,  in  bis  mvaliiable  little  cncyclo- 

Kdla  of  "Things  Japtinese,"  published  la 
ne,  1890,  says;  ■Oue  striking  peculiarity  of 
the  Japanese  climate  is  tbe  constant  prevalence 
of  northerly  winds  in  winter  and  southerly 
winds  iu  summer.  Rooms  facing  south  ore 
therefore  the  best  all  tbe  year  round,  escaping 
as  they  do  tlie  icy  blasts  of  January  and  Febru- 
ary, and  profiling  bj'  every  summer  breeze. 
Another  peculiarity  is  the  lateness  of  all  the 
seasons,  ascompared  with  Europe.  .  .  .  On  tbe 
other  hand,  winter  is  robbed  of  Ihe  gloom  of 
short  afternoons  by  tbe  beautiful  clearness  of 
tbe  skj'  down  to  the  end  of  the  year,  and  even 
throHghout  January.  .  .  .  Tbe  climate  of 
Japan  is  stated  by  the  highest  medical  authority 
to  be  excellent  for  children,  less  so  for  adults, 
Ihe  enormous  amount  of  moisture  rendering  it 
depressing,  especially  to  persons  of  a  nervous 
temperament,  and  to  consumptive  persons. 
Yarious  causes,  physical  and  social,  contribute 
lo  make  Japan  a  lew  healthy  eouniry  for 
female  residents  of  European  race  than  for  the 
men."  Tlie  meteorological  oliservutions  of 
Professor  Knipping  iu 'lukyo  during  thirteen 
years  show  a  mean  temperature  of  56°. 6  (Fabr.), 
meau  maxima  65.3,  menu  minima  46.6.  absolute 
maximum  temperature,  (July  14th,  1888)  97.9, 
absolute  minimum  leniperatui'e  (January  13th, 
1878}  15.4,  menn  rainfall  58.33  inches,  rainy 
days  (over  one  millimi:tre  of  raia)  138.7,  days 
with  snow  8.5,  meau  barometer  (freezing  point; 
29.90,  Only  two  or  three  days. Ip  theyeatora 
Hosted  oyVjOt)QlC 
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riiptedly  snowy.  The  monlhs  liable  to 
tbe  di'taiied  tj[iiioons  are,  in  a  dt-creasiug 
order  of  severily,  Sfplember,  Angus!,  October, 
and  July,  Four  ot  Jive  typlioous  pass  over 
Japao  anuuully,  of  ivliich  Tokyo  reroivts 
about  one.  OccaslODally  n  typboon  cooitK  as 
early  as  April.  The  uative  liouses.  admirable 
for  summer  use,  are  not  usually  habitable  iu 
Eiiroptaus  Id  winter.  The  uiimci'ou^  uiouu- 
lain  resorts,  anil  the  easy  accessibility  of 
Yezo  where  the  climate  is  cooler,  furnish 
Jikpnu  tclth  saiiitarlunis  for  rest,  recuperation, 
or  prolonged  vaciiiioii. 

li'lo)ii.~''ihe  peculiarities  of  the  climate  ot 
Japan  are  (tflected  in  its  vegetaliOD.  During 
eight  miitilhsof  the  year  plaut  life  is  active, 
during  four  almost  at  a  stflDdstill,"  the  herb- 
age in  early  summer  and  aulumu  being  at  its 
best.  Evergreeusare  the  characteiistic  features 
of  the  land-cape.  Nearly  all  types  of  vegeta- 
lion,  tempeiiiie,  arctic,  and  tropical,  prevail,  and 
the  Jleditermnean,  Pacilic,  and  north  European 
coasts  will  111-  recalled  by  travellers.  'Jnese 
types  meet,  ef.pecially  in  ceniral  Japan,  where, 
at  the  higher  elevations,  the  birch  and  the  beech 
are  still  common,  while  the  bamboo  aiid  the 
camphor-laurel  flourish  in  the  milder  lowlands. 
In  Franchet  and  Savatier's  Eiiumeratio,  2,750 
epecies  are  CRialogued  (1,890  nngioRpcmis,  48 
gjmoosperms,  614  monocrtyledunR,  and  195 
vascular  cryptogams),  disliibuteil  in  155  orders 
and  914  genera.  Of  the  orders,  84  are  British, 
ot  tlie  genera  30«,  of  the  species  266.  Accord- 
ing to  Asa  Gray,  65  genera  and  some  250  spe- 
cies are  identical  with  specicsand  genera  pecu- 
liar to  the  Atliintic  forest  re^on  of  North 
America.  The  most  characttri.-tic  native  flowers 
are  the  shrub -peony,  magnolia,  water-lilj, 
poppy,  E»rya  J'lponiea  fsakaki  tree),  camellia, 
tea-plant,  mallow,  ilex,  rose,  cherry-blossom, 
deuizia,  viburnum,  aster,  pyretlirum,  rhodo- 
dendron, lilies,  etc.  Of  maples,  24  species  exist, 
and  lend  an  extraordinary  oeauly  to  the  woods 
ill  autumn,  exceeded  only  by  American  forests. 
Of  oaks  there  are  21  species.  Apples,  peaches, 
pears,  and  plums  are  very  poor  in  taste  and 
quality,  but  figs  and  grapes  are  better,  oinnges 
p'entiEul  and  good,  while  the  persimmon  is  tne 
most  common  fruil.  Tea,  indigo,  cotton,  to- 
bacco, rice,  wheat,  and  millet  are  the  principal 
crops.     The  townspeople  eat  rice  as  e.  staple. 


let,  wheat,  barley,  iind  the  radish  dai-kon. 
(Jheslnuts  and  fungi  (mushrooms),  end  almo>ct 
every  conceivable  pniduct  that  is  edible,  serves 
to  support  life.  TimlKT  trees  are  very  numer- 
ous, varied  and  abundant,  and  fuel  is  cheap. 
There  are  37  genera  and  173  spcetes  of  feins. 
A  large  proportio'i  of  tbe  food  plants  and  orna- 
mental trees  and  .hiubs  have  been  lm[iorted  by 
mnn.  Most  of  tbe  Jnpanese  plants  whii'h  have 
long  t>eeo  flourishing  in  Europe  and  America 
were  introduced  by  von  Siebold,  In  Old  Japan 
a  severe  famine  was  wont  to  occur  alwiut  once 
in  twenty  years,  the  writer  having  vivid  remem- 
brunce  of  a  lim^,  wide  ash-licap  in  Eclii7*a, 
vbere  the  remains  of  the  victims  of  siaivation 
were  cremated.  Railroads  and  steamers  will 
probably  render  such  events  no  longer  possible. 
A  picnic  is  called  a  "flower-viewing,"  and  sev- 
eral times  a  year  tbe  whole  native  population 
turns  out  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  visit 
places  which  are  noted  for  certain  kinds  of 
blossoms.     "It  is  around  these  that  tbe  national 
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holidays  of  the  most  holiday-loving  of  nations 
revolve,"  The  procession  of  the  flowers  in 
Tokyo  is  letl  by  the  iilnni-blossom  tnnn  Feli- 
ruary  to  March,  followed  in  order  by  the  cherry, 
blossom,  peony,  wistaria,  iris,  lotus,  dirysantlie- 
miim,  and  niilple;  for  the  Japanese  "inclttde 
bright  leaves  under  the  general  designation  of 
flowers,"  Association  of  i<leas,  so  dilTiTcnt  in 
the  Japan.'se  mind  from  that  ot  the  West,  make 
some  of  our  most  prized  SowerK  of  little  accoimt, 
while  Ihey  set  great  stoi-c  on  others  with  which 


after  the  accumulated  tcdl  of  years  and  genera- 


Jidinn.— Japjin  is  the  land  ot  the  monkey  nud 
giant  Kalamander.  Except  the  ass.  sheep,  and 
goat,  most  of  the  coumiou  domestic  animals  are 
met  with.  The  chief  mammals  are  the  monkey, 
bat,  bear,  badger,  marten,  dog,  wolf,  fox,  sqiur- 
Tel,  rat,  hare,  wild  boar,  stag,  antelope.  Of 
birds,  859  species  have  been  enumerated.  There 
are  30  species  of  reptiles  and  batrachians. 
Snakes  are  large,  but  faarmless,  only  one  poison- 
ous species  la'Ing  known.  About  400  species 
of  flsh  have  been  calalogucd,  with  1,200  species 
of  mollusca,  the  seas  being  amazingly  rich  in 
life  of  every  form  able  to  exist  In  salt  water. 
Insects  are  very  numerous,  but  very  few  are 
venomous,  Tliere  are  1 37  species  of  butterflies, 
and  all  the  known  species  of  moths  in  Japan 
number  over  4,000,  two  of  the  latter  producing 
silk.  'ITie  common  house-fly  of  Europe  is  rarely 
seen,  except  in  the  silk  districts  and  at  certain 
strata  of  air  on  the  motinlaing.  In  place  of  llie 
l>cdbug,  the  flea  is  found  everywhere  at  all  sea- 
sons, and  "the  mosquito  is  a  mighty  plague 
during  half  the  year,  in  all  places  lying  at  an 
altitude  ot  less  than  1,M0  feet  above  tbe  sea," 
while  the  gnat  is  troublesome  in  the  mounluin 
districts,  and  tbe  gadfly  assaults  the  traveller  in 
Yezo.  The  fniina  of  Japan  resemble  those  of 
Korea,  whence  most  of  the  species  liave  mi- 
grated, or  been  introduced  by  man.  In  recent 
geological  times  Yeio  fonned  no  part  of  Japan 
proper,  the  great  dcplb  o(  the  straits  of  Tsugani 
and  the  notable  different^  iu  the  fauna  showing 
this.  The  average  landscape  of  Japan  is,  as 
compared  with  America,  almost  destitute  of  do- 
mestic cattle.     Few  birds  have  song,  but  tlie 


mhere  is  lively  with  moving  feathered 
uie.  Buddhism  has  been  a  powerful  force  in 
incuk'atin»  kindness  to  animnlH,  and  in  fotbid- 
ding  the  use  of  flesh  food,  neiu'ly  all  elasM'S  l)e. 
ing  vegetarian  in  diet.  Occasioually.  by  verbal 
tricks,  compunctims  of  conscience  are  removed 
and  game  la  eaten;  as,  fur  example,  wlien  a 
deer  Is  called  a  "mountain  whale,"  and  the 
venison  is  sold  in  tlie  shops  as  "flsh,"  One  re- 
markable phase  of  man's  relations  to  animals  la 
the  common  belief  in  the  superhuman  powers 
of  the  fox,  badger,  dog,  and  cat.  The  power 
of  transformation  into  human  beings  Is  accred- 


form  of  nervous  disorder  or'deliision  in  which 
a  woman,  usually,  believes  herself  to  be  pos- 
sessed of  a  fox  is  quite  common,  and  in  phe- 
nomena greatly  resembles  the  demotiiacal  pos- 
session of  tbe  Bible. 

Population. — In  actual  numbers,  the  popu 
lation  of    Dai   Nippon  in  1690  exceeds   forty 
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inilliiin  people.  Except  the  Ainos,  in  Yezo, 
lliu  people  are  sow  a  honiogeneoiis  race,  made  up 
of  several  stocks.  The  chief  peculiarities  in 
physical  anpearn  lice,  language,  and  customs  arc 
found  in  lUii  Kiu  and  other  ourljiuK  islands. 
The  lan.^iftge  spoken  in  the  capital,  Tokyo,  U 
niiu'  i.huMtaiidard;  andiuiu^  thita  goods))eaker 
ciiii  111'  uzifleiatooil  eiisily  all  over  tlie empire,  an 
llii'  viiiijitiiins  in  dialect,  tliough  iiuraerouH,  are 
i:oiiipiimtivc'ly  slight,  uiul  are  vastly  less  than 
ill  Cliiiitk  The  local  jicculiarliies  arc  those  of 
proviixrialisnis,  vulgaiisins,  differences  in  pro- 
iiiiii('ialii>ii,  rather  than  matters  of  grammar. 
In  <-iini]}arIsou  with  China,  India,  Siani,  or 
iii(lee<l  with  any  Asian  couulry,  Japan  Is  puUtl- 
<:ally  more  of  a  unit,  and  her  people  the  most 
hiiniogeiieoiis  of  any  Asiatic  uation.  B,y  census 
<'i>niplcted  December  81st,  18TS,  the  number  of 
kouIk  under  tlie  Mikado's s\i'ay  vnts  8^,708,584, 
which  imtnber  in  1888  luid  increased  to  39.007,- 
3.14,  and  hi  1889  to  40,073.030— a  fact  which 
speaks  volumes  for  the  general  pnBperity  of  the 
<^»uiitrv  imder  tlie  new  orders  of  things  since 
Ihe  civil  war  of  1868.  Selecliiig  the  census 
relnms  completed  Deceml)er  81st,  1888,  and 
published  in  May,  1890.  we  find  that  of  the 
;ii),it<)7,334  people,  SO,0l)8.44S  \reiv  males  and 
ia,39«,78S  were  females, —figures  which  fnrnlsh 
to  the  Japanese  nature's  arsuoieDt  against 
poiygnmy.  The  distribution  of  population  wa» 
as  follows:  In  Hocido,  30,430,183;  on  the  other 
islands,  9,187.072;  or,  Id  detail.  Central  Hou do 
19,331,6.19,  Northern  Hondo  5,903,017,  Western 
Hondo  8,994,91)3,  Kiushiii  6,103,440,  Shikoku 
3,838,831,  nokkaidoorYeKo354,805.  Sixcllies 
have  over  100,000  souls,  seven  between  50,000 
aud  100,000,  seventeen  between  30,000  and  oU.- 
0(10,  nfncfy-twobctwGcnlO.OOOaiid  30.000;  inall 
121  cities  of  over  10,000  souls  and  somewhat  over 
1,000  settlements  having  eacli  over  3,000  souls. 
Tokyo  is  the  only  cliv  having  over  a  million 
people,  1,31H,399;  while  Osaka  has  442.658, 
Kyoto  275,780,  Nagova  l.")4,981,  yokoliaina 
119,783,  and  Kob6  1 1S.951,  Kanazawa  ha»  96,- 
734,  Hiroshima  84,873,  Sendal  77.515,  Toku- 
shima  60,080,  Tlie  distrlcla  most  densely  pop- 
ulated, and  having  from  a  million  to  a  million 
andahiLif  of  peoplearc:  Tokyo,  Saitama,  Chiba, 
Iturakl.  Nagano.  Slildxnoka,  Aiclii  Niigata, 
Hiogo,  Osaka,  Okaynma,  Himshima.  Fukuoka, 
Knmainoto.  Tiie  density  of  populntiou  per 
s<iuare  mile  in  these  districts  is:  'Tokyo  3,^7. 
Osaka  1,701;  Central  Hondo  averaging  416. 
Western  Hondo  436.  Northern  Hondo  197,  or 
averam!  for  Hondo  per  square  mile  345;  Shikoku 
399,  KluHhiu  359.  Hokkaido  7;  average  for  all 
Japan,366.  Divided  according  to  age,  1.060,439 
were  under  one  year,  aud  62  were  over  100.  In 
all,  there  were  0,14T,565uiider  ten  years.  The 
excess  of  males  over  females  continues  until 
about  the  53fh  year,  when  the  relative  numbers 
(if  the  BCxes  ai-c  nearly  equal,  after  which  the 
superior  longevity  of  the  women  is  strikingly 
manifest;  at  80  being  as  three  to  two,  and  at  90 
being  two  to  one.  Banked  according  to  social 
grade,  there  were  of  nobles,  gentry,  aud  people, 
rcsiieclivoly,  8,810;  1,776,480; 87,636.943.  The 
Kuazoku,  or  nobility,  includes  the  memfjers  of 
tlie  imperial  family,  those  persons  uf  the  old 
landed  nobility  formerly  called  daimio  (great 
name),  and  others  who  for  talent  or  illustrious 
Bcrvicos  have  been  ennobled  by  patent.  The 
Shi»'ku  or  gentry  inehidc  the  former  samurai 
(scrvatrts  of  the  emperor)  whose  ancestors  served 
the  feudal  lords  as  retainers,  or  who  have  in 


various  ways  risen  to  social  rank,  and  who, 
altogetliei',  under  the  old  order  constituted  the 
military  and  literati  of  the  empire.    The  Hei- 


i[itu  several  dititiuct  classes,  beneaita  which  w 
theeta,  outCOKiK,  and  hi-uin  (not  human);  but  all 
the  people,  farmers,  artisans,  merchants,  etc., 
etc  ,  are  now  ecjual  before  the  law,  aud  sublect 
to  the  same  poliiii'al  and  social  forces  and  liiibil- 
iiies.  The  agricultural  people  comprise  one 
half  of  the  populniion,  affer  which  In  order 
come  traders  and  artisans.  The  average  num- 
ber of  [jeople  in  one  household  is  5.08,  this 
number  in  Western  Hondo  vising  to  6.07.  The 
instability  of  the  mariiage  covetiaut  is  very 
marked,  and  reveals  the  moral  and  social  state 
in  a  in:iuuer  that  speaks  volumes  for  Japan's 
need  of  the  gospel.  In  1888  there  were  830,. 
346  marriages,  or  8.84  toevciy  1,000  inhabitants; 
aud  109,Ii5  divorces,  or  3.76  to  every  1,000 
people,  or  over  one  divorce  to  every  three  mar- 
riages. There  were  in  1888,  7,419,933  couples, 
or  187.34  to  every  1,000  people.  The  moat 
common  fatal  diseases  of  the  Japaneseare,  in 
their  order,  those  of  the  nervous,  digestive,  and 
respiratory  organs,  though  skin  disorders  are 
frightfully  common,  and  epidemics  are  not 
rare.  Those  diseases  which  are  nameless  in 
good  soeiefy  are  still,  despite  the  appliiui 


customs,  according  to  which  the  i 
selected  by  the  parents  for  their  cUildren.  had 
this  advantage,  that  the  old  people  took  extra- 
ordinary care  to  choose  husbands  for  their 
daughters  and  wives  for  their  sous  from  families 
known  to  be  free  from  heriN.lif!iry  disease.  The 
more  modem  and  Increasingly  prevalent  ten- 
dency of  the  young  men  to  select  partners  whose 
chief  attraction  is  beiiuty,  and  the  freedom 
accorded  to  women  whlcli  Is  apt  to  manifest 
itself  In  giving  consent  to  the  handsome,  fasci- 
nating, wealiny,  or  intellectual  suitor,  without 
inquiring  into  his  physical  antecedents.  Is  pro- 
ductive of  grave  problems  for  the  future.  Only 
by  the  mightier  spiritual  forces  of  Christianity, 
reform  in  mirtiage  and  divorce  customs,  ana  a 
selective  power  moulded  by  higher  ideals  and 
education,  can  these  problems  be  properly 
solved. 

In  physical  stature  the  Japanese  are  an  un- 
dersized people,  tlie  averiige  height  of  the  men 
being  6.5  feet,  and  that  of  the  "omen  4.5  feet. 
Further,  the  native  is  not  proportionately  devel- 
oped. 'The  Inveterate  habit,  continued  u>r  ages, 
of  sitting  on  their  knees  without  chairs,  the 
hams  restiugon  the  heels  or  ankles,  has  resulted 
in  a  curious  malfoi'ination,  or  rather  lack  of 
growth,  by  which  the  upper  part  of  the  body  is 
oisproporlionafely  longer  than  the  lower.  In 
the  average  human  being  the  measure  above 
and  below  the  »gmphs»i»  pvhU  is  the  same,  but 
in  twelve  hundred  Japanese  soldiers  measured 
by  a  surgeon  there  was  found  an  average  dif- 
ference of  over  an  inch  between  the  upper  and 


in  both  males  and  females  ;  (1) 
the  waul  of  proper  food  ;  (2)  the  imperfect 
methods  of  cooking ;  (3)  the  mode  of  sitting 
liitlierio  practised,  so  uneonduclvo  to  exercise, 
the  (wstiire  being  often  maintained  for  hours. 
Mountaineers,  lisliermen,  and  laborers  seem  to 
have  the  finest  physique.  The  Jajwuese  do 
not  smoke  opium  or   bind   the   feet  of   their 
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woineu,  but  the  »se  of  lobncco  in  the  form  of 
Einoke  b  nitiiust  iiDiversil  :  tiiKl  tlie  ciisluiii  of 
"[lritikhi^"ur  tilling  tilt  lung;  wlih  llie  volit- 
tilized  lo(iti«'o-vii|K)r  niiiy  bi'  one  of  Ihe  cniisi's 
of  the  comiuuii  lutig  dieciiscs  aud  Hnt  breiists 
of  the  iiiL'n.  Di'formtty  Is  nirt-.  The  ftvenigi.' 
heallli  of  Ike  |ieu|ile  hiis  iiniluiibleilty  liceii  liii- 
proveil  by  the  more  uourisliing  diet  now  be- 
comlDg  quite  fttJitiitiuitble.  In  Dientnl  trtiits 
the  Japiiuesi.'  ure  bright,  tiiilrk.  iierceptivc.  Hiid 
lu  Kenernl  clever,  maiiiriug  in  ititulle(.'t  iirubiibly 
eiimer  ihun  the  Eiiropcau,  und  fivin  tifteen  lo 
forty  years  of  age  bt-ing  jieer,  probalily,  lo  nny 
p^iople  In  the  world,  thoiijrh  il  iipjieurs  thnt  m- 
K>sted  meiital  devflopnieui  unu  decay  couic 
earlier  tluiu  with  the  Ueniianic  incea.  In  luur- 
nls.  the  types  of  chiirueter  differ  nccording  lo 
the  standards  which  eulture  has  itnpt»ed.  the 
gaimirai  having  a  high  and  almoslpaiufiil  sense 
of  honor.  Thi'  ideals  of  I'limulo  diimtu/iii  {the 
imconquenible  spirit  of  ancietit  Jnpan)  liave 
been  illustrated  in  a  thousand  noble  exemplars, 
and  suicide  has  been  exidleil  lo  Ihe  rank  of  a 
virtue,  when  synonymous  with  self-cHacenient 
and  saeriflce  fiir  the  g<K)d  of  olhers  or  for  one's 
country.  Iliini-iiri  has  hitherto  been  the  rec- 
ognizeH  mode  of  Uonomble  self-execiiiioii.  and 
when  Fukuzawa,  a  unlive  reformer,  Hrst  wrote 
in  criticism  of  a  typical  hislorical  instance  of 
self-immolation  for  honor's  sake,  and  in  advo- 
cacy of  Ihe  Christian  Ideas,  inteuee  exciteineiit 
was  created,  but  the  inslitulion  was  doomed. 
The  common  people,  thonch  not  ignorimlof  the 
Confucian  ethics,  have  been  instructed  almost 
wholly  fn  BiiddliLtin  ;  wiiile  tJie  gentry,  <ir  mini- 
urai,  hostile  or  indilferent  lo  uiiddlusni,  have 
been  nursed  in  the  vinnes  as  well  as  in  tlie  vices 
of  feudalism. — the  Chinese  system  Ulling  ad- 
mirably into  the  ueeils  of  a  society  framed  on 
the  feudal  basis.  Sow  that  the  feudal  system 
has  been  abolishet],  the  saaiiiTal,  tn  a  sense  not 
so  true  of  the  common  people,  is  left  without 
a  religion, — a  fact  which  may  explain  why  mwt 
of  the  C'hrislian  converts  thus  far  made,  as  well 
as  the  agnostics,  skeptics,  and  indllferents,  are 
samurai,  while  the  ma>^  of  the  people  are  still 
Buddhist.  As  we  have  written  elsewhere,  "  In 
moral  character  the  average  Japanen;  i«  frank, 
honest,  faithful,  kiixl.  gentle,  couneons,  con- 
fl<ling,  affeclionale,  filial,  loyal.     Love  of  Initli 


mon.  and  tyinj;  Is  a  national  vice,  which  often 
flourishes  under  the  forms  of  politeness,  since  a 
native  will  often  lie  rather  than  be  or  seem  im- 
polite. Social  fmpurily.  as  prevalent  unmen- 
tionable <1iseases  show,  is  sadly  eocninon;  and 
tlie  record  of  divorces  in  theoftfcial  statistics  re- 
veals a  stale  of  affairs  that  suggests  the  inquiry 
whether  the  social  iinestlon  is  not  the  main  pnili- 
lem  of  the  missionary  and  Christian  patriot. 
So  long  as  every  IhinlmarHagc  is  ruptured  by 
divorce,  there 'can  lie  little  true  progress  in 
Christian  civiliaition.  The  insthiilion  of  con- 
cubinage is  still  a  fashionable  one.  and  will 
continue  to  be  as  long  as  the  tjail  example  is  set 
by  the  emperor  and  nobles,  and  the  heirs  to  the 
Ihnmcarebiirninaherd,  andnot  Inahome.  One 
of  the  mrwt  eh<«rlnf;  signs  of  promise  is  the  pas- 
sage of  ret.'cnt  laws  forbidding  Inheritance  of  title 
or  rank  by  any  i^isne  except  children  of  the  tnie 
wife.  Prostltu'lion  isalso  a  long-established  insti- 
tution, common  in  the  large  cities  and  seaports, 
licensed  and  regulated  by  law,  an<l  supplied  by 
parents   who   practically   sell   their   daughters 
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to  an  occiipalioit  that,  sirauge  lo  say.  Is  not  yet 
sutilciently  degrading  In  the  public  eye,  as  it 
will  be  when  the  moral  sense  of  the  nation  is 
nioi'e  highly  educated.  Young  girls  enteral 
into  Ihcirappi'enlieeshipaKitmrtesims  arc  taught 
arts  and  accom|ilishinents,  and  even  after  a  life 
of  public  use  may  marry  respectable  men,  and 

Cerhaps  be  received  into  soc'ial  life  as  if  pnst 
istory  had  been  ordinary  and  doniestic.  Such 
events,  however,  happen  oftener  in  [Mipular  lie- 
lion  than  in  real  life.  It  is,  however,  true  that 
Ihe  Japanese  courtesan  isa  less  often  si  ve  and  ag- 
gressive person  than  Ihe  simie  eluiracter  In  west- 
em  lands.  The  male  Ja|ianese  Is  perlnips  more 
chivalrous  and  far  less  overbeai'ing  lo  women 
than  other  Asiatics,  lliough  the  condition  of 
woman  Is  still  that  arising  from  Ihe  jiagiin 
rather  than  the  Christian  ideal.  Filial  oliedt- 
ence  Is  the  foundation  of  the  domestic  virtues. 
bnl.  develo|>eil  into  fanaticism,  is  resjionsible 
for  Ihe  slavery  of  prosllliited  women.  In  uni- 
versal courtesy  and  politeness,  the  Japsinese 
people    have   probably   no    la-ers.   Ihe   kindly 


11  grades  of  society,  even  the  langnageflietween 
c"[uals_.  onl^-)  being  infused  with  the  eminenlly 
Chrisiiaa  idea  of  each  esleemlng  the  other 
better  Ihun  himself. 

JteH{fi»ni>.— In  religion  the  Ainosare  fetlch- 
wfjrslnppi-rs,  and  the  supei-stitions  of  felichisni. 
slianianlsm.  the  worship  of  the  reprwliictive 
powei's  of  nature,  and  Ihe  veneration  of  ances- 
tors are  ingrained  in  the  people  of  the  Kippon 
archipelago.  These  prlndtive  beliefs  underlie 
Ihe  oiher  national  relij^ons,  Shinto  and  Ifudilb- 
isni ;  the  former  )>cmg  the  possibly  iiulige- 
noiis  <>nl1  iMised  on  anceslur-worshi]i  atid  the  di'i- 
ficatioa  of  heroes,  and  the  latter  having  been 
imported  from  India  by  way  of  China  and 
Korcii.  with  remarkable  devcloimicnt  and  varia- 
tions on  JaiMincBc  soil.  I^liinto  is  the  stale  re- 
ligion. Keserving  for  the  iiaragmph  on  bislorj' 
an  account  of  ibi'se  faiths,  we  give  the  ollicia! 
Matlslics  showing  their  numerical  slatns.  In 
1887  there  were  IK  Shinto  temples  of  first 
rank,  and  103,307  shrines  and  temples  of  Infe- 
rior grade,  or  a  total  of  1W.358  oillHcos  of  all 
sorts,  many  of  them  lielng  merely  wayside 
chapels;  9  I'hief  adininlsirators.  ■M.U.IO  priest 
iwachers,  shri tie-keepers,  etc.,  and  tWO  pupils. 
In  1887  there  were  88  chief  admlnistrnlors  of 
the  sects,  4B. -587  priest  iireaclicrs.  S3.34H  prfests 
or  monks.  10.869  pupils.  Tl.OOl  shrines  and 
temples,  over  <ine  half  of  the  material  itnd  per- 
sonal force  of  Buddhism  being  in  central  Hondo. 
Oov€itint€Ht.—'['he  government  Is  that  of 
a  monarchy,  Ihe  chief  ruler,  the  Mikado,  being 
hereditary  emperor,  who  is  assisted  by  a  senate, 
11  privy  council,  and  a  cabim!t  of  ministers, 
each  of  whom  has  charge  of  a  deinirtment.  Por 
administrative  putposesihe  empire  Is  divided 
into  41  ken  or  prefectures,  the  iIih'c  large  mu- 
uiclpidltles.  Tokyo,  Osaka,  and  Kyoto.  Iningor- 
ganlKcd  OS  /«  or  imperiid  cities.  These  ken 
<-f.nsi«t.  as  a  rule,  of  two  of  tlie  old  giographlcHt 
divisions  uf  kuni  or  provinces  unlled,  there 
liclngin  theempii'e  S.'i provinces,  80!>  kori  or  dis- 
Irlftts,  12,185cilies  and  towns,  and  5H,4!(9  vill- 
ages, nie sub- prefectures  number 506,  and  the 
towns  and  citlcshaving  mayors  uumlier  tl,377. 
The  smaller  villages  are  under  tlic  care  of  a 
n«n ««7(t'or  head-man,  and  the  entire  jMipnlace  Is 
arranged  into  responsible  gniups  of  five  house' 
holds— a  system  wiiich  enables  the  government 
to  keep  Ihe  most  minute  oversight  of  all  sub- 
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jt-cis  of  ilie  Miktulo.    For  further  (lettiils  of  the  Korea,  which  supplied  these  types;  aod  that,  as 

giiveL'tiLiitnt,  !i3  it  will  be  jifter  1890,  Ihe  reader  ueitlier    recorilea    history,   nor    tradition,    nor 

is  referred  to  the  coustiliilioii  of   Japan  p™  mythology  shows  any  tnices  of  migralion  from, 

tlninied  Fehruary  Uth,  18B9.    This  being  the  the  southward,  we  are  to  look  upon  the  Koreans 

culminating  point  of  Japanese  history,  we  now  asthencarestcon^nersuf  the  Japanese,  Thoueh 

turu  lo  a  survey  of  the  origin  of  the  people  aud  hiittorlcBllythe  Amos  oecupied  the  soil  of  Hondo, 

to  the  condensed  story  of  Ihc  religious  and  it  in  claimed    b^  sonie   able  writers  that    the 

IMiUticid  development  of  the  nation,  which  In  Japanese  and  Ainos  are  as  distinct  in  race  as  the 

A.D.    lijSS   solemnly   tlechired   its    purpose   to  whites   aud  Indians  iu   North  America.     They 

change  its  lulitical  system  from  an  Asiatic  point  to  the  fact  that  even  iu  u  )riheru  Japau 

ilespotisLU  to  a  modern  representative  govern-  the  traces  of  Aiuo  blood  are  very  sciinij,  and 

ment.  that  the  mixed  breed  produced  by  I iitei' marriage 

Pfditicul  Hintori/. — Tlie  true  history  of  becomes  unfruitful  in  the  third  o'r  fourth  geuer- 

Japan  is  now  In  process  of  conatnictloti  out  of  ntloii     Tills  subject  has  lieeu  ably  discussed  by 

the   materials  olitained  hy  a  critical  study  of  Dr,  E,  Baelz  In  the  Transactions  of  the  German 

geology  and    cognate  physical   sciences,   lau-  Asinlic    Society  of  Japan,    Parts  28  and   Si. 

guagvs,   the  native  legends,  poetry  and  myth-  Almost  as  a  matter  of  course  there  is  a  lilera- 

ology.  and  a  coniparlsou  of  Ctiinese,  Korean,  tiire  by  Suropeaus  educated  ainkost  exclusively 

:\ii(f  JaiMinese  historical  records.     As  the  most  in  the  English  Bible,  in  which   [he   claims  of 

ancient  native  liteniHire  CKtunl  is  not  older  than  the  Ja|>aueae  tobe  "ihelost  ten  tribesof  Israel" 

the  eighth  century,  Hince  the  Japimese  did  not  are  seriously  discussed. 

have  llie  means  of  computing  and  recording  Ancestor- worship  was  the  re1i&;ion  of  the 
time  until  tiie  sixtU  century,  and  as  the  early  invaders,  and  out  of  their  methodof  deifying 
writers,  and  all  except  a  very  few  natives  even  their  fiimons  patriarchs  aud  heroes  grew  up  the 
of  to-tlay,  draw  no  clear  line  of  demarcation  Rami-no-Miclil.  or.  in  later  Chinese  phrase, 
iHttwei'U  mythology  and  history,  there  is  little  SItinto  ((A«o«-fo^o«),  the  way  or  doctrine  of  the 
til  Ije  ile]M.'niled  upon  lis  fact  until  the  fourth  gods,  v'hici)  fs  a  compouud  of  the  worship  of 
century  of  ourera.  Tiie  popular  ideik  and  fixed  nature  and  of  deitlecl  human  beln^.  Until 
dale  of  "the  accession  of  Jtmmu  TennO  to  the  about  400  a,d.,  according  to  the  Kojiki,  the  old- 
throne,''  as  ihe  llrei  emperor  of  Japan.  b,c.  est  extant  uative  reratrd,  there  hadbeeu  seven- 
G60,  isapleasuiglielioninveutedafewyearsago  teen  mik;idi)S,  all  of  whose  ages  at  death,  ex- 
in  imitation  of  the  Uhristian  em,  and  any  dale  cept  four,  exceeded  one  hundred  years,  the  high- 
a  millennium  before  or  after  tliat  lime  would  est  age  being  one  hundred  and  forty-three  years 
have  servetl  equally  well  for  a  starting-point  for  and  the  avq^ge  length  of  rcicn  exceeding  sixty- 
'■  the  line  of  emptnirs  uubr()lcen  for  ages  eter-  two  years.  Aiterthattime(400  A.D,)noemperor 
iihI.''  a'ld  of  tlie  evolution  of  the  Japanese  polit-  attains  the  age  of  100,  ami  the  average  reign 
leal  and  sociid  systems.  At  the  dawn  of  history,  down  to  1888  is  that  of  the  rulers  of  other 
the  Mi'chlpelago  fs  found  populated.  Tliecon-  untions.  Of  tbefourdlfferentsj'stenisof  couiit- 
querors  from  the  Asian  highlim<ls,  who.  by  way  lag  the  years  now  in  vogue  in  Japan,  (1)  by  the 
of  Kort^a,  landed  in  Kiusliui  and  by  gradual  cou-  reigns  of  the  emperors,  (3)  by  year  periods 
quest  iiiirihward  established  tliemselves  in  cen-  inen-go),  (3)  by  tlie  sexagenai^  circle  or  cycle  of 
tral  Hondo  near  Ldikc  lilwa,  atNara  and  Kyoto,  Hlxty  years,  and  (4)  by  a  continuous  era  from 
found  on  tlieir  arrival  inhabitants  who  were  Jimmu  TennO,  the  third  came  into  use  possibly 
hunters  aud  dslwruiuii.  These  "aborigines"  in  the  fifth  century,  i.he  i«cond  in  a.d.  foii.  aud 
iiia^  have  liceii  an  earlier  migntion  from  tiic  Ihe  fourth,  a,d.  1874.  From  the  era  of  the  iu- 
Amiaii  luiiinland.  possibly  fnmi  Korea,  but  were  Irodnction  <if  calendars,  writing,  and  tli« 
|)rob:ibl.v  mixed,  or  separate  races  made  up  of  Chinese  ethics  and  appliances  of  civilization 
the  great  drift  of  Imnuinity  from  Ihe  south  Japitiiese  history  becomes  clear,  and  its  dlstlnc- 
hrought  bylhe  Kuro  Shi  wo  from  the  Malay  tivcfeal.iiresnre  mimifcst.  At  the  centre  of  all, 
arcliipelago.  the  Phi1ip(iines  and  Formosa,  b^  and  the  cardinal  feature.  Is  the  imperial  throne 
sides  Koreans,  AInos  and  possibly  a  race  of  pit-  filled  hyaline  of  Mikados  "  unbroken  from 
men,  the  "ground  spiders"  of  legend.  The  con-  ages  eternal."  By  the  superiority  of  their  in- 
tpierors  were  a  siiiHirior  (ktiini)  race  of  men,  telleet  as  well  as  of  their  weapons,  and  by  the 
agricullurisis,  warriors  anned  with  iron  won-  vigor  of  teaching  aud  applying  Iheir  dogmatics, 
gvoiis.  andaboveall  keenly  posscKsing  the  knowl-  the  Yamato  clansmen  or  people  early  made  the 
edge  of  conquest  by  means  of  ilogma.  Intro-  divine  origin  aud  right  of  Ihe  head  of  their 
ducing  a  rude  system  of  feudalism,  they  par-  house,  the  Mikuilo,  to  rule  over  all  Japan,  the 
cclleil  out  the  arable  land  among  themselves  as  central  doctrine  of  Shinto,  the  national  religion, 
owners,  and  ctnnpelled  Che  abonmiies  tobe  their  and  on  this  religion  government  was  built, 
serfs.  The  clan  or  house  of  Yamato  iu  time  Wliatthlsblendedreligiousandpoliticalsyslein 
became  paramount,  tlioiigli  the  <-iiinplete  sub-  might  have  developeuinto,  we  have  no  means 

mission  of  the  natives  was  elfecled  only  after     ~' "■—  '"■' ■ -"-•-' -' -  = 

many  rebellions  had  been  crushed,  and  e\l«u- 
sive  intermarrlHge  had  conciliated  and  fused 
together    tlie   conquenira  and   the   conquered. 

To  this  (hiv.  at  least  two  types  of  countenance      ,, .j j  j 

areeasily  ilistingidshable,  aniltheclianicteristlcs  the   nation  and  Its  development       From  the 

of  a  iiilted  race   ap[>ear  In   the  tieople     'Hie  sixth    hi   the  twelfth   century    the    history  of 

roniid,  Oat,  "  pudding  face"  of  the  lower  classes  Japan  includes  on  its  political  side  the  aboliiioa 

andthemoreoval  coiiiitenaucc  ofthearlstocmis  of  the  rude  feudalismof  the  conquerors,  aud 

with  its  more  delimte  features  and  profile  ai-e  the   gradual  centralization  of  the  government 

in  noticeable  contrast,  being,  according  to  some  in  Kj'oto,  with   the  adoption  of  codes  of  law, 

writers,  the  AIno  aud  the  Yamato  type,  resjiec-  boards  or  ministries,  the  division  of  the  empire 

lively.     Others  argue  tluit   Japan  was  peopled  into  provinces,  governed  by  officers  sent  out  by, 

by  two  different  streams  of  immigration  from  and  directly  responsible  lo,  the  central  govern- 
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luenl.  and  tbe  gradual  uuificalioo  of  tbe  wbole  whicb,  with  inlernipllons.  laslcd  uutil  1868,  and 

body  of  tribes  aud   oiiUjiiig   povlioiis  of   tbe  which  led  foifi^fiv  lo  liiingiue  that  tliurt  wtre 

population  iiilooLie  homoijein.-oiis  people.  SutU  two  cwpi'rorK  la  Japan,  onv  spiritual  and  tlic 

1  rfsiillwus  not   aceoinpllslied  without   much  other  secular.    Wiifn   in   1319  tlic   Jliiiamoto 


the  disciplined  JDipcriitl  troops  over  tbe  brave  wiio     gradually    made    tbe    inu^liiicies   Bn»i 

but   poorly  amicd   mounlaiueers  and    distunt  jiuvcmorships  uennlilary  iu  the  FainllieK  of  their 

tribes.      The    frontiers  of    the    empire   were  own  nominees,  aud  thuH  the  feudal  cvKtetn  wan 

gradually  pushed  to   the  edges   of  "tbe  four  fiistcnetl  In  the  uution.     Fniiu   the  fourteenlb 

seas,"  the  Arikado'^  broeade  banner  waved  on  to  the  sixteenth  eeiitnry  these  i>Ptly  nders  or 

every  bill  from  Satsuutiito  theislauds  of  Ye^o,'  dalmio  were  at  nearly  cimtiiuial  war  willi   each 

and"  all  under  heaven"  was  peaee.     Neverihe-  other,  and  tlie  dark  agiw  of  Isiiioniiice  nnd  an- 

less.   this   centrali/intt   pi'ocess  nnd   lonj;-c«u-  arehy  broodeil  over  Japin,  Theiifollcmt-dthn'e 

tinned  military  operations  in  tiie  oijen  tield  led  men  of  markcil  genitis.  Nobuiiaga,  llidcyoslii. 

to  startline   and   utiroreseen  ix'suUs.      To  tlie  and  lyeyaKii.  The  Urst  tivoof  Ihisiiliifnnjrhllo 

genius  and  valor  of  tbe  uillilary  chieftains  was  unify  the  nation  and  ivstore  the  Jlikado's  su- 

added  (he  power  of  iwpnlnrity,  aud  when  war  prematy;  tbe  third  fnllowcd  up  their  work.  Imt 

was  over  lliesc  men.  jealous  of  each  other,  be-  restoii'd  anil  still  fnitber  develi)|N'd  feudiillsin. 

came  dangerous  as  leadei-s.    Another  fav-ivaeli-  By  a  most  ehibomte  syslein  iif  checks,  lie  kc|il 

Ing  effect  on  society  was  the  gradual  scjiaration  profound  jieaee  for  oi-er  two  liiiiulreil  and  lifly 

of  the  military  from  the  afrneultuml  class,  tlic  years.    It  iswitii  llie  Japiui  at  peace  and  >ic- 

physlcally  stiong  and  iutetlectually  sifted  be-  eluded  friini  all  the  world,  acciniinir  to  the  plan 

coming  permanent  soldierB,  continually  in  camp  of  Iveyasu,    thai  the   iiiiidcni   ivurUl   is    most 

and   clothed  constantly  in  armor   and   helmet,  familiar 

Such  a  body,  or  bodies,  of  men  on  the  distant  Buifil/iimn.— hi  the  formation  of  tbe  total 

frontiers  were  far  more  likely  to  know,  respect,  product.  Buddhism  has  been  a  niostjiolcnt  fac- 

believe  in,  obey,  and  follow  their  favorite  com-  tor.    Introduced  i[i  S33  a.d.  from  Kori'a,  with 

manderliian  to  heed  the  mandates  of  the  distant  its  clabomle  systems  of  ethics,  tltunl,  doirnr 


and  ^adowycourt  at  Kyoto.  The  found  at  Ions  of  and  scrintureB.  it  soon  completely  ovci'sbadowed 

a  new  feudal  system  wei'c  thus  laid.      Further,  the  bald  and  imjioveiishcd  cult  of  tjhiiito.     Its 

as  llie  we:ik  and  less  intellijreiit  men  were  left  lo  complete  victory  was  heralded  when  KOIhI,  the 

tend  tbe  fields,  there  was  $;ridiiallv  formed,  and  reputed  inventor  of  the  Japinicse  syllabary,  the 

unchangeably  widened,  tiiat  gulf  between  tbe  profound  scholar  of  mighty  intelleet,  who  bad 

soldier  and  the  laboring  classeswhiuh  has  ever  visited  China  and  mastered  the  tjanskrii,  pro- 

Bince  been  one  of   the  marked  features  of  the  claimed  in  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century 

social  stale  in  Japan.     Out  of  the  military  class,  his  scheme  of  weoiLsti'iiclion  and  of  reconcilia- 

or  buk^,  has   been  evolved  the  simiurai,  the  sol-  tion,  by  which  the  older  and  indigenous  fidtli 

dier-scholar,  the  most  pictLiresi|ueaiul  interest-  was  swallowed  by  Ihe  foreign  religion.     This 

ing  iigure  in  the  national  history.     Fn>m  this  man,  tbe  Philo  and  Eubemerus  of  Jaimn.  ile- 

class.  which  now  constitutes  over  one  twentieth  clared.  after  revelation  from  the  gods,  that  all 

of  the  populace,  have  arisen  nearly  all  the  great  the  Shinto  deilies  were  avatars  oi-  in  carnal  ions 

warriors,  statesmen,  scholars,  reformers,  Chris-  of  Bnddlia.     lie  thei-cfore  Impli/.ed  them  with 

tians,  thinkers,  and  pbilanlhroniits  of  modem  Buddhist  names,  and  in  place  of   the   SliiniO 

times,  while  the  man  of  the  agricultural  class  is  festi^'ids  a|)iHiii>ted  others  to  be  celebrated  at. 

still  the  typical   ultra-conservative.      The  fiwAV  cording  to  the  Buddhist  lituigies.     Having  al- 

or  samurai  were   the  mllilary,  the  IcHg^  or  civil  ready  obtained  a  foothold  in  the  palace,  and  by 

court  nobles  and  oUleers  were  the  civil,  servants  its  influence  turned  the  emperors  into  (rloistcred 

of  tbe  Mikado,  who  was  in  theory  the  owner  of  monks  aud  empres.ses  into  nuns— thus  dealing  a 

all  the  land.     When  relieved  from  the  pressure  blow  at  Shinto  in  its  vilais,  and  by  weakcniiig 

of  military  duty  by  the  subjugation    of  the  government  prepared  the  waj-  tor  the  ilecay  of 

"barbarians"  or  rebels,  Ihe   mililary   families  the  imperial  authority  and  the  Mipreinacy  of  the 

turned  their  ambition  to  civil  matters,  and  the  military  clasaea— the  vlcloiy  of  KilbO's  system 

winning  of  tlie  prizes  of  rank  and  office  at  the  was  easy.     Further,  the  Budilliisl  monks  were 

court  and  near  the  Imperial  person.    Tlie  men  explorers,    road-makciK,  bridge- builders,   im- 

of  theTairaor  Heike  leaders,  by  marrying  their  proveraofdiet  and  living,  chaiilainsof  the  army, 

daughters  to  the  Mikados,  and  securing  control  almost  the  onlyacholars  and  leiiriicd  men  aimrt 

ofofllees.Bnd  of  all  approaches  tothc  throne,  by  from  Ihe  court,  the  benefactors  of  the  people, 

meansoftheappointmentof their ownnomini^cs,  the  exponents  of   civilization,  and  the  fosler- 

bccamc  practically  rulers  of  Ihe  empire.     When  fathers  of  art,  of  literature,  and  of  material  de- 

their  rivals,  the  men  of  the  Minamolo  or  Oenji  velopmtnt.     Fnuii  the  sixth    to  the  twelfth 

family  altempteil   renistance  to  their  claims,  a  century   Is   the    missionary    era   of    Japanese 

war  of  extermination  began, which  after  muliinl  Buddhism,  after  which  fur  two  centuries  the 

reprisal  and  brilliani    and  bloody  campaigns  dcvelopincnl  of  doctrine  followetl,  in  which 

ended  In  the  slaughter  and  extirpation  of  the  emerged  those  new  and  slarlling  forms  of  the 

Heike  or  Taira  clan.     Of  the  ]t[inamoto  victors  falUi  of  Shakumimi  which  have  made   Japan 

Voritomo  and  Yoshltsune,  the  latter,  persecuted  the  land  of  dreadful  heresies  M  the  co-ix-ligion- 

by  his  brother,  fled  to  Tartarv,  and  Ijccamc,  as  ists  of    Siain  and    ('hina.     In    Sbln-shlu,   or 

some  Japanese  and  Chinese  wmolars  believe,  the  "reformed"  Buddhism,  wp  see  the  ciii'lc  of 

world-renowned  Ocngjils  Khan.  Yoritomo  cstab-  development  coinplcic,  and  Ihe  beginning  and 

lished   hit  military  si^at  at   Kamakunk,  twelve  the  end  meeting  in  what  seeinsa  carioilnn^of 

miles  from  the  miiilern  Yokohama.     lie  gradu-  Christianity.     Of  Ihe  six  great  sects  in  Japan, 

allj'  and  craftily  obtained  the  (rout rol  of  the  civil  one  originated  in  India,  one  in  China,  and  four 

as  well  as  military  functions  of  government,  and  in  Japan,  viz.,  the  Shia-gon.  Jd-dO.  Hbin,  and 

thus,  "  the  Throne  anil  the  Camp"   l>eing  sepa-  Kichlrcn.     These  sects  of  purely  native  ori(tln 

rated,   there    began  that   curious  dual  system  are  nutiuly  developments  of  the  luintbeiaticpriD- 
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■cipic  iniiiated  by  Kilb<l,  reinforced  by  local  and 
pulriotic  considerations  ;  tlie  Nicbiren  sect  in- 
cliidiug  io  its  pantbeon  all  possible  Biiddbas 
and  Dearly  nil  the  canooized  sitiuts  and  right- 
eous men  known  to  Japan,  The  doclrinea  of 
the  Sbiu-gon  and  Teu-dai  sects  are  full  of  tnela- 

B'lysics  and  mysticism  ;  tliose  of  the  8bin  and 
iehirea  liave  a  more  practical  cast,  the  aim 
of  the  priests  being  to  reach  the  masses.  Hec- 
oguizlng  eight  sects  and  tbii-ty-eight  snb-sects, 
we  find  that  of  these  the  Suhi  sect,  or  "re- 
formed" Buddhism,  has  18,7a3  temples,  Zen 
31.102,  Shiti-gon  13,3.W.  JO-dO.  8,478,  Ten-dai 
aud  Nichiren  each  5,085  temples. 

Eorniin  Chri»tia'iUy.—li  will  thus  be  seen 
that  the  religion  of  Japan  is  Buddhism,  aud 
that  when  in  1519.  ten  years  after  its  first  sight 
by  a  European,  Roman  Chrisllauity  reached 
Japan  In  the  person  of  its  pioneer  and  then 


ogy,  and  the  first  missionary  efforts  were  aided 
rather  than  hindered  by  the  couterajjorary  po- 
litical condilloQ  of  Japan,  which  was  that  of 
^;ivil  war,  during  which  Nobunaga  bumbled  the 
pride  and  mightily  diminished  the  power  of  the 
Buddhists  by  bis  military  persecution  of  them. 


short  periods  at  Hirado,  aud  Yamaguclii  in 
Nagaio,  having  also  fruitlessly  visited  Kyoto. 
Leaving  Torres  and  Fernaodez,  his  fellow, 
missionaries.  Xavier  left  for  China,  dying  on 
his  way  thither  at  Sanclan.  In  1568  reinforce- 
ments arrived,  and  though  driven  out  of  Yama- 
guclii by  civil  outbreaks,  the  Portuguese  friars 
.assembled  at  Bungo.  Vilela.  visiting  also  Kyoto 
aud  Sakai  aud  gaining  converts.  Mori,  lord  of 
Cboshiu  and  ruler  of  ten  provinces,  was  from 
the  tirst  hostile  to  Christianity  and  drove  out 
both  the  missionaries  and  the  reinforcements 
arriving  in  158ft.  With  success  at  Sakai  and 
other  places,  iind  notnithstandiug  that  native 
men  of  inOueuce  had  declared  for  Christ,  the 
troubles  incident  upon  the  civil  war  compelled 
the  brethren  to  locate  at  Nagasaki,  Considera- 
ble success  was  enjoyed  at  Ibe  Goto  and  Seki 
islands,  and  at  S hi mabara.  while  Or^ut!n,who 
had  won  Ihefavor  of  Nobunaga,  built  a  church 
in  Kyoto.  Ten  years  of  prosperity  followed, 
during  which  the  daimiO  of  Bungo  and  oiler 
nobles  were  converted,  and  in  1^3  a  mission 
was  despatched  to  the  Papal  See,  headed  by 
three  noblemen,  the  barons  of  Bungo  and  Omura 
nnd  one  Arima-no-Kami,  and  accompanied  by 
Valiguani,  all  reaching  itome  safely  and  return- 
ing to  Japan  after  au  absence  of  five  years, 
Nobunaga  liaving  been  assassinated,  Hideyosbi 
became  virtual  ruler  of  the  empire,  at  first 
showing,  like  his  predecessor,  a  friendly  toler- 
ance to  the  foreigners  and  Cliristians,  whose 
schools  now  flourished  at  Osaka  and  Sakai.  and 
whose  bishop,  Martinez,  later  made  costly  pres- 
ents to  the  Taiko,  Hideyosbi. 

Tlie  Pagan,  faction. — When,  however,  in 
1587,  he  had  subdued  the  southern  daimios  and 
provinces,  in  which  were  most  of  the  Christian 
converts  of  rank.  Including  the  famous  generals 
Kuroda  and  Konishi,  Hideyosbi  unmasked  his 
real  purpose,  and  issued  an  edict  ordering  the 
foreign  missionaries  to  Hirado,  in  ortier  to  send 
them  out  of  the  country.  He  hoped  they  would 
depart  peacefully,  and  not  compel  him  to  deport 


them  by  force.  They,  however,  finding  that 
the  edict  was  not  pushed  by  force,  scattered 
again,  and  finding  asylum  in  the  provinces  of 
the  daimiOs  professing  Christianity,  began  propa- 
gating the  faith  more  vigorously  than  ever,  even 
111  Kyoto,  despite  Ibe  omcial  ban.  Further,  atl 
the  missionaries  thus  far  engaged  in  Japan  were 
Jesuits ;  but  in  1590,  in  the  train  of  the  Spanish 
envoy  from  the  Philippine  Islands,  four  Fran- 
ciscans arrived,  who.  despite  the  protests  of  the 
Jesuits,  who  laid  before  them  the  Papal  bulla 
excluding  all  but  Jesuits  from  Jai>an,  and,  still 
more,  despite  their  solemn  promise  to  Hide' 
yoshi  not  to  preach  their  doctrines,  went  vigor- 
ously to  work  at  the  propaganda.  Hideyosbi, 
now  at  leisure,  thoroughly  alarmed  at  what  he 
considered  the  treacherous  disobedience  of  the 
Portuguese  friare,  and  at  the  growing  Christian 

Cy,  which  threjiiened  not  only  his  own  future, 
that  of  the  empire,  determined  to  root  up  the 
foreign  faith,  aud  to  do  this  he  laid  two  plans. 
In  the  first  place,  bedeclared  war  against  Korea, 
and  sent  armies  of  invasion  thither,  in  which 
were  many  Christian  officers  and  soldiers,  among 
them  Generals  Konishi  aud  Kuroda.  No  sooner 
the  leaders  of  the  Christians  immersed  in 


the  next  year,  1593.  seized  nine  ni 
Franciscans  and  three  Jesuits,  in  Osaka  and 
Kyoto,  and  sent  them  to  Nagasaki,  where  they 
were  publicly  burned  to  death.  For  ibe  next 
few  years  the  open  propaganda  was  less  active, 
though  work  was  secretly  carried  on  aud  con- 
verts multiplied.  The  Jesuit  friars  established 
a  printing-press,  and  using  type  from  Europe, 
published  a  number  of  interesting  works,  some 
of  which  bad  already  circulated  in  manuscript. 
Mr.  Ernest  Salow.  in  his  "  privately  printed  " 
work,  "The  Jesuit  Mission  Press  in  Japan," 
TrUbner&  Co.,  London  1880,  enumerates,  de- 
scribes, and  In  some  luslances  gives  fac-similes 
of  the  title-pages  of  such  relics  as  he  has  been 
able  to  find,  see,  or  bear  of,  in  Europe  and 
Japan.  While  no  trace  of  any  trauslation  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures  has  been  discovered,  it  is 
known  that  grammars,  dictionaries,  confessions, 
catechisms,  epitomesof  the  faith,  manuals,  lives 
and  acts  of  the  saints,  Contemptiu  Mundi  {i 
Kempis's  Imitation  of  Christ),  and  Esop's 
Fables,  were  published,  besides,  probably, 
many  minor  religious  works.  It  is  evident  that 
before  Hideyosbi's  death  in  1598  the  flourish- 
ing stage  of  Christianity  had  passed.  Exactly 
what  were  the  causes  of  the  failure  of  an  enter- 
prise by  which  Japan  was  left  in  heathenism 
and  cut  off  from  Christendom  for  nearly  three 
centuries,  cannot  be  as  yet  staled  even  by  the 
critical  student;  for  while  we  know  that  side 
of  the  story  given  by  the  missionaries  and  in- 
terpreted according  to  the  prejudices  of  the 
foreign  reader,  the  Japanese,  and  the  most  im- 
portant, side  of  the  story  has  never  been  told. 
After  Hideyosbi's  death  the  whole  country  was 
escited  by  civil  troubles  between  the  adherents 
of  lyeyasu  and  of  HidSyori,  the  son  of  Hide- 
yosbi, but  missionary  work  went  on  until  the 
Christians  numbered  over  a  million  and  a  half. 
While  lye^u  was  busy  in  subduing  his  ene- 
mies, he  Ignored  Christianity,  an  example 
which  the  lesser  political  lights  followed  ;  but 
on  gaining  the  victory  over  the  southern  army, 
in  which  were  many  of  the  Christian  leaders, 
at  the  battle  of  Sfiklgabara  in  October,  1600,  he, 
like  Hidgyoshi,  threw  off  the  mask  and  issued 
decree  of  expulsion  of  the  foreigners.     Buay 
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however,  with  reorgaoiziag  the  empire  from 
his  seat  of  govern  in  en  i  in  the  dietnut  east  nt 
Yedo  and  Fucbiu  iSLidzuoks),  lyeynsu  could 
not,  or  did  uol,  press  his  policy  of  cxpiilsioQ, 
ftud  large  uumhers  of  Spnuiiih  and  Poruigiiesc 

frieats continued  losecureenlrauCL'  into  Japan. 
a  1603,  by  the  PbimiI  bull,  priesis  of  all  orders 
ircre  allowed  to  ri^de  in  Japan.  In  1610  tlic 
Dutch,  and  in  1618  tbe  English,  secured  a  foot- 
hold at  Hirado.  At  this  lime  tliere  were  two 
hundred  missionaries,  with  "two  inillioo  con- 
verts :"  but  tiie  sti-eugtli  was  apparently  in  tiuin- 
bers  only,  for  without  lenders  or  mt'u  of  iullu- 
ence  in  the  stale  Its  weakness  was  made  appar- 
ent when  iu  Eiushiu,  between  1600  aud  1614, 
the  daimiOs  chau^d.  adopted,  or  annihilaied 
popular  Christianity  at  their  pleasure,  using  It 
simply  as  the  tool  of  their  ambition.  What- 
ever may  have  been  the  motive,  in  I6U.  of  the 
sudden  and  fiercely  energetic  action  of  lyeyasu 
Id  issuing  that  decree,  which  wasnt  once  execu- 
ted with  blood  and  iron,— the  iuhereut  Japanese 
jealousy  of  foreign  iuHueuce.  the  pressure  of 
the  Buddhist  priesthood,  the  intrigues  of  the 
Protestant,  Dutch  and  English,  or  his  own 
despotic  purpose  to  secure  peace,  aud  even 
national  independence,  by  isolating  Japan  from 
all  the  world, — it  la  certain  that  hia  purpose  suc- 
ceeded. From  Sendai  to  Satsuma,  the  Christians 
were  compelled  to  renounce  their  faith,  and. 
failing  to  do  so,  were  imprisoned,  exiled,  tor- 
tured, or  beheaded,  while  tbe  foreign  Teligieux 
were  deported.  Thousands  of  natives  fled  to 
China  and  Formosa,  or,  outwardly  recanting, 
kept  alive  their  faith  even  until  their  leacheis 
from  Europe  returned  in  1858.  With  that  min- 
gling of  religion,  trade,  aud  polltjcul  intrigue 
that  chamcterized  so  much  of  the  missionary 
work  of  Roman  Christianity  in  Japan,  father 
Solelo  bad  prevailed  on  Date  Masaniun6,  daimiO 
of  Mutsu  (Sendail,  to  open  commercial  relations 
with  Mexico,  and  also  send  hia  retainer  Haslil- 


1614,  Sotelo  was  nominated  by  the  Pope  Bishop 
ot  Northern  Japan  and  papal  legale  for  the 
whole  empire,  while  the  Japanese  officer  waa 
made  a  Roman  senator,  and  otherwise  highly 
honored.  Ou  hia  arrival  home,  however,  all 
had  changed.  The  Japanese  officer  recanted, 
and  the  friar  arriving  in  Japan  later,  in  1634, 
was  put  to  death.  The  last  great  tragic  act  of 
extirpation  was  the  suppression  ot  the  insurrec- 
lion  at  Shimabara  in  1637,  when  tbousauds  of 
Chriolians  and  others,  having  seized  and  re- 
paired an  old  caatle  in  Kinshui,  withstood  the 
siege  of  ihe  armies  sent  by  the  Yedo  authori- 
ties during  two  months.  Of  the  reported 
"  Iwentv-seven  ihousand  "  prisoners  who  sur- 
rendered, most  were  sent  into  exile,  but  many 
hundreds  were  execuleil  by  decapitation  and 
drowning.  So  rigid  became  the  inquisition  and 
persecution,  that  at  the  opening  of  the  eighteenth 
century  the  "evil  sect  "  and  the  "Jesus  relig- 
ion" had  no  representatives  apparently  left 
alive,  except  possibly  an  aged  prisoner  here  and 
there.  In  1709  Jean  Bapliate  Sldotti,  an  Italian 
priest  who  had  hired  the  captain  of  a  vessel 
sailing  from  Manila  to  land  him  in  Japan,  waa 
seized  and  sent  to  the  inquisition  at  Yedo, 
and  Imprisoned  until  death. 
The   TokugaiBu  Bigimt.—Ttitt 
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Ihorily  of  tlie  emperor  at  Kvoto  a  shadow.  By 
compelling  the  owners  of  all  seaworthy  vessels 
lo  burn  them,  and  by  enforeing  the  most  rigid 
laws  of  sei'liwioD,  prouoiiiicing  death  alike  it> 
the  Christian  and  the  retiiriietr  Callaway,  they 
kept  Japan  insulated  from  the  world,  liaving 
communication  only  with  the  Chinese  and  their 
own  rejiutwi  va««ds,  the  Koreans.  Orrieiing 
Ihe  Dutch  to  leave  Hinulo  and  to  live  on  the 
little  island  of  Deshlma,  fiinitiiig  Nagasaki,  the 
limit  of  commerce  and  com niiiu leal i<m  with 
Europe  was  fixed  at  one  vessel  nnminlly,  while 
the  company  of  Ilollundeiit  at  the  factory  rarely 
numbered  over  a  dozen  pevKuns.  During  two 
centuries  aud  a  quarter  the  Dutch  aud  Japaucsc 
lived  in  hannouy,  though  Ihe  fonner  were  pro- 
hibited alike  from  linporliiig  Bibles  or  books 
treating  of  the  Christian  religion,  or  from  buy- 
ing or  receiving  maps  or  books  which  might 
expose  the  modem  history  of  Japan.  Tliese 
Hollanders  have  been  diligently  held  up  to  the 
execration  of  Christendom,  Iwcuuse  tliey  en- 
joyed a  monopoly  of  tmde  and  were  the  favor- 
ites of  the  Japanese;  but  aa  most  if  not  all  of 
their  hostile  critics  have  been  lioman  Caiholic 
writers,  or  of  nations  coiiinicrcinlly  or  relig- 
iously jealous  of  Holland,  It  seems  best  here  lo 
Sve  some  facts  on  the  olher  aide.  It  is  ceriain 
at  for  two  centuiies  this  commeree,  with  the 
Dutch  language  and  literature,  aud  Ihe  inter' 
course  of  Ihe  surgeons  and  learned  meu  wiih 
Inuulring  natives,  constituted  a  fertile  souree  of 
culture  and  intellectual  stimulus  which  saved 
tbe  Japanese  mind  from  stagnation.  Further, 
the  Dutch  were  merehants,  aud  did  not  profess 
to  be  saints  or  missionaries;  though  long  after 
the  trade  ceased  to  be  profitable,  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Netherlands  still  maiutaiucd  Ii  for 


of  Yedo  to  open  Japan  to  foreign  inter- 
course, a  fact  which  paved  the  way  for  the 
diplomatic  victory  of  Perry,  whose  interprelers 
were  Hollanders,  and  whose  means  of  communi- 
cation was  the  Dutch  language.  Still  further, 
the  medical  sciences,  in  which  tlie  Japanese 
now  so  excel,  were  cultivated,  hospilals  estab- 
lished, and  hundreds  of  cultivated  native  doc- 
tors practised  according  to  llic  Dulcli  method, 
each  becoming  a  centre  of  light,  difliisiug  In- 
telligence which  made  steady  mental  piTiwra- 
tion  for  that  easy  acceptance  {if  foreign  civiliza- 
tion which  has  so  siiniriHKl  the  world,  and  all 
this  before  the  beginning  of  the  nineieenUi 
century. 

Cauhei  of  the  lien'-Heewe.—lmlced,  it  will  be 
found  on  examination  of  tlie  antecedents  of 
nearly  every  reformer  aud  leader  in  tlie  modem 
progress  of  Japan,  that  his  Urat  enliglitenment, 
or  motive  to  renovation  of  mind,  cnnic  fnim  his 
own  or  his  father's  contact  with  the  Dutch  or 
Dutch  learning.  Further,  the  abundant  facts 
now  coming  to  the  light  in  these  days,  wheiiNew 
Japan  of  the  Meiji  era  la  so  busily  engaged  in 
building  the  monuments  of  tlie  martyrs  she 
once  imprisoned,  drove  to  auicide,  and  be- 
headed, show  beyond  doubt  that  the  beginnings 
of  modern  Protestant,  though  unorganized, 
Christianity  were  prior  to  the  coming  of  the  mis- 
sionaries, and  began  with  the  Dutch.  Some  of 
the  sons  and  grandsons  of  these  inquirera  or 
martyrs  are  now  pastors  of  Christian  churches, 
and  this  wide  area  of  propsedeutics  for  modem 
civilization    and   Christianity   gives    strongest 
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of  tbe  people.  Looking  outwardly,  we  (iiscern 
Ctrtaia  diaconnectBd  events  which  belong  to 
the  story  of  the  reunsceace  of  tlio  faith  in 
Ju[)au.  The  native  sailors  and  travellers,  no 
longer  allowed  to  do  even  their  fishias  and 
coasting  in  the  larger  seaworthy  vessels  of  for- 
mer time,  were  frequently  driven  out  to  sea 
and  into  the  Euro  Shiwo.  For  two  centuries 
and  a  half  a  steady  stream  of  junks  and  boala, 
Jadeii  with  men,  and  often  with  women  and 
children,  doomed  to  hopeless  starvation,  or 
choked  with  corpses  and  waterloegcd,  might  be 
traced  in  the  currents  of  the  lonely  I^ciflc. 
The  survivors  found  new  homos  on  the  shores 
of  the  Aleutians,  Alaska,  and  British  America, 
or  the  Sandwich  Islands.  With  the  opening  of 
the  Russian  Pacific  to  American  commerce  and 
the  development  of  the  fur  trade  and  whale- 
fishery,  the  number  of  rescues  of  Japanese 
waifs  became  every  year  lucreasingly  numer- 
ous. To  return  these  involuntary  exiles  to  the 
land  they  loved  was  the  dictate  of  humanity, 
and  many  and  iiiterestiug  are  Che  narratives  of 
the  ships  oF  Christendom,  especially  those  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  seeking  the  porta 
of  I>ai  Nippon  to  return  lier  sons;  while  equally 
disgraceful  is  tlie  slory  ol  brutal  refusal  by  the 
minious  of  Yedo's  despots  to  receive  them.  One 
notable  attempt  was  Chat  made  by  the  owners 
of  the  ship  •'Morrison,"  who.  in  1837,  sent 
seven  Japanese,  with  Dr.  S.  Wells  Williams, 
and  Dr.  Gutzlaff  as  intei'prcters.  The  ship  was 
fired  on  at  Uraga,  July  3Ctth,  in  Tedo  Bay,  and 

also  repulsed  at  Kagoshiraa,  in  "'"' "      " 

these  waifs  Messrs.  GulzlaH 
China  learned  Che  languagi. . 
into  it  portions  of  the  Bible.  In  the  gradual 
evolution  of  a  complete  version  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  in  Japanese,  an  event  which  was 
celebrated  in  Tokyo  February  3d,  1888,  this 
work  of  Gutalafl  and  Williams,  and  that  of  the 
natives  who  translated  from  Dutch  Bibles  ob- 
tained at  Deshima,  with  that  of  Dr.  B.  J.  Bet- 
telheim,  a  missionary  sujiported  by  a  British 
Naval  Society  at  Napha  in  Kiu  Klu,  from  184« 
to  1854,  may  be  considered  historical  links. 
The  seCClement  of  California  and  the  discovery 
of  gold  there  again  called  tlie  atteation  of  the 
American  Government  to  Japan,  though  indi- 
vidual Christians  liad  for  j^ears  kept  it  In  their 
faith  and  prayers.  By  a  coincidence  that  sug. 
gests  the  hand  of  Providence,  the  present  Em- 
peror of  Japan  was  born  in  Kyoto  November 
3d,  1853,  ou  the  very  day  that  Perry  was  ready 
to  sail  In  the  United  States  steamer  "Missis- 
sippi "  to  Yeda  Bay.  The  success  of  Ihis  naval 
diplomatist  is  matter  of  history,  but  it  was  not 
until  Towusend  Harris  had  penetrated  Co  Ycdo, 
and  made  a  second  American  treaCy,  that  Japan 
was  opened,  at  Yokohama  and  Nagasaki,  to 
trade,  commerce,  and  residence. 

Tfm  Bomnn  Catholics  tinee  1859.— The  mis- 
sionaries of  Greek,  Roman,  and  Reformed  Chris- 
tianity at  once  entered  the  empire,  the  French 
Catholics  to  discover  their  brethren  and  con- 
tinue the  old  methods  of  propaganda,  and  the 
Russians  or  Greek  Catholics  and  the  Protestant 
missionaries  to  break  new  ground.  As  early  as 
1846  Che  Pope  had  nomiuaCed  a  bishop  and  sev- 
cml  missionaries,  who  in  the  Riu  Kiu  islands 
awaited  the  opening  of  the  country.  At  Ura^ 
kami  and  other  places  near  Nagasaki  there 
were  found  in  1865  thousands  of  people  who 
possessed  some  prayers  and  books,  with  many 
of  the  old  sacmmenCal  words  of  Latin  origin, 


and  practised  some  of  the  minor  rites  of  lie 
faith,  besides  abstaining  from  acts  signiticant 
Co  BuddhiaC,  and  especially  Shinto,  worship- 
pers. Uutil  toleration  became  the  fact,  wbicli 
was  even  before  it  became  the  law,  In  1873, 
many  of  these  people  were  imprisoned,  exiled, 
and  otherwise  persecuted,  as  indeed  were  occa- 
sionally even  the  converts  of  Protestant  niis- 
sionaries.  One  band  of  native  converts,  Cora 
from  Cbeir  homes  in  1867,  were  kept  in  exile 
until  1873.  Many  interesting  relics  and  survi- 
vals of  Roman  Christianity  of  the  seventecutli 
century  have  been  discovered  by  the  priests, 
and  here  and  there  small  bodies  of  descendants 
of  former  believers  have  been  more  easily  con- 
verted, because  of  the  sentiment  of  historic  con- 
tinuity. In  the  thirty-one  years  of  their  re- 
vived work,  making  ddigent  use  of  the  methods 
laeculiar  to  Roman  Catholic  missionary  opera- 
tions, they  have  again  established  themselves 
■widely  over  Cho  empire,  but  most  thickly  in 
Kiushiu,  and  in  August,  1889,  numbered  40,538 
souls.  The  missionaries  are  all  Freoch,  includ- 
ing three  bishops,  of  northern,  central,  and 
soiiChern  Japan,  and  living  at  Tokyo,  Osaka, 
and  Nagasaki,  respecCively ;  49  priesCs  or  abbots 
of  native  parochial  clergy,  19  French  and 
Japanese,  16  ordinary  priests,  56  French  and 
3  native  sisters  of  chanty,  with  5  mothers  su- 
perior. The  nuns  and  some  of  Che  priests  do 
much  teaching  in  4  schools  aud  18  orphanages. 
The  missionaries  are  assisted  by  309  catechists. 
The  congregations  number  S17.  The  statioua 
are,  besides  the  three  imperial  cities  and  all  the 
treatyports,  Sendai,  Morioka,  Akita,  Kochi,  Oka- 
yama,  Hiroshima,  Ise,  Matsuyama,  Kesen,  Fbisu 
Machi  (Sado).  Nagoya,  Matsumoto,  Wakamatsu, 
and  Tsurungaoka.  The  rank  and  file  of  Che 
converts  arc  almost  wholly  from  the  humbler 
classes,  and  the  professors,  journalists,  lawyers, 
and  educated  men,  so  numerous  in  the  churches 
of  Reformed  Christianity,  are  conspicuously 
absent.  The  small  number  of  native  priests 
also  is  probably  explained  by  Clie  fact  that  Che 
baud  of  the  foreigner  is  kept  vigilantly  aud 
heavily  upon  the  natives  in  order  to  hold  them 
closely  to  the  type  of  French-Roman  Chris- 
tianity. One  religious  newspaper  is  published, 
aud  the  literature  of  the  Roman  Church  is 
abundantly  circulated.  The  zeal  and  consecra- 
tion of  the  French  missionaries  are  beyond 
allpraise. 

The  Qreek  Catholica.—Tim  missionaries  of 
the  Holy  Orthodox  Catholic  and  Apostolic 
Church  of  Russia  began  operations  at  Hako- 
datij  in  1870,  and  have  steadily  continued  their 
labors.  A  large  native  ministry  has  been 
trained,  the  Bible  lias  been  read,  used,  and 
taught,  and  in  the  freedom  allowed  their  con- 
verts the  Russian  priesls  are  much  like  the 
Protestants.  Among  the  most  magnificent 
bnildings  in  the  capital  of  Japan  are  those  of 
the  Ilusso-Greek  church,  tbeindetatlgablehead 
being  the  archimandrite  NIcolai,  who  is  assisted 
by  three  other  Russian  clergy,  and  having  about 
1,700  baptized  converts  and  17,000  adherents. 
In  a  recent  informal  conference  of  native 
Christian  workers  without  reference  to  the 
branches  of  the  Church  universal,  the  Greek 
Catholics  were  well  represented.  In  some  parts 
of  Japan  where  the  Ruaso-Greek  churches  Iwve 
been  planted  they  have  not  held  their  own, 
the  weak  converts  lapsing  Into  heathenism  and 
the  earnest  Bible-readers  passing  into  Protestant 
churches. 
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Frotesfant     Christian     Missions.— 

Turning  now  to  tlie  siury  ot  the  bfgiimiii^  iind 
marvellous  succpss  of  Reformed  CurUtiauily  in 
Japan,  nesball  be  nbleonlf  to  outline  the facU. 
By  the  TowusendHurrls  Irealy  Jiilj-  29tb,  1858, 
certaiD  porls  were  opened,  July  4th,  1859.  lo 
trade  and  resideuc-e,  and  the  lirst  to  avail  tbeiii- 
aelvesof  the  new  opportunity  were  the  Ameri- 
can Reformed,  Episcopal,  and  Presbyterinu  so- 
cieties. Two  members  of  Ihe  China  Mission  of 
the  Protestant  Upiscopat  Church  of  the  United 
States,  after  Ibree  years'  life  in  China,  Revs. 
John  Liggius  and  C.  M.  Williams,  were  np- 
poiQCed  to  "'o  to  Japan.  They  arrived  at  ^'a- 
gasaki,  the  former  3Iay  Sd,  and  the  latter.  Rev. 
(afterwards  Bishop)  C.  >[.  Williams,  late  iu 
June,  At  Kaiia"^wa.  near  Yokuhatna,  J.  C. 
Hepburn,  5r.D.,  LL.D.  (afterward  the  famous 
lexici^rapher)  and  his  wife,  Presbyterian,  ar- 
rived October  18th;  followed  November  1st  by 
Rev.  8.  R.  Brown,  D.D.,  and  D.  B.  Simmons, 
JI.D..  who  settled  at  Kaiiagawa,  and  November 


Tlh  by  Rev.  Guido  P.  Verbeck,  at  Xagasakl; 
these  three  brethren  beiuff  of  tlie  Remimed 
Church  iu  America,  their  wires  rejoining  iliem 


from  Shanghai,  December  29th.    Tliic 

sions  were  tlius  established  before  January  1st. 
I860.  On  April  Ist.  1860.  arrived  Rev.  J. 
■Goble  and  wife,  and  the  Japanese  SentarO.  the 
former  a  marine  and  the  latter  a  waif  iu  Com- 
modore Perry's  squadron,  sent  out  by  the 
American  Baptist  Free  Jlission  Society.  For 
ten  years  these  four  American  missions  occu- 
pied the  field,  and  with  few  reiuforcemeuls, 
but  with  many  discouragenicuts  and  vicissi- 
tudes, engaged  in  the  work  of  pre[«iralion  and 
promise.  At  this  poiul  of  survey,  it  is  fitting, 
now  in  1B90.  to  glance  at  the  pertonnel.  events, 
and  work  accomplished.  Of  those  who  on  ac- 
count of  failure  of  health  or  otherwise  were 
obliged  lo  transfer  their  services  or  relinquish 
their  labors  in  Japan  may  be  named,  of  the 
Episcopaiiaua,  Rev.  John  Liggins,  who  after 
compiling  bis  serviceable  'One  Thousand 
Phrases  in  English  and  Romanized  Japanese." 
returned  home  February  94lh,  1860;  E. 
Schmidt,  M.D.,  who  labored  from  April,  1860 
to  November  25th,  1861 ;  and  Miss  Jeannetto 
R.  Conover  (Mrs.  Elliot  H,  Thomson  of  the 
China  Mission).  Rev.  C,  M.  Williams  wascon- 
aecrated  Missionary  Bishop  of  China  and  Japan 
October  3d,  1866;  visiting  both  countries  and 
living  m  Japan  from  1869  to  1889.  Rev.  A.  C. 
Morris  arrived  in  Japan  in  May,  1871.  Of  the 
Presbyterian  brethren.  Dr.  Hepburn  located 
December  39th,  1862,  at  Yokohama,  doing  dis- 
pensary and  lexicoeraphic  work  daily,  except 
Sunday,  when  teaching  intervened.  Barring  tue 
-winters  of  1866-67  and  '71-72,  tor  the  prinlin.i,' 
of  his  dictionary  in  Shanghai,  and  a  few  visits 
to  America,  medical  work,  translation  of  the 
Bible,  teaching,  and  dictionary-making  have  been 
continuous  for  over  thirty  years,  and  the  doc- 
tor's name  is  known  all  over  the  empire  as  that 
of  the  chief  translator  of  Holj  Sjcripture.  and  as 
a  synonym  with  philanthropy.  Rev.  David 
ThompsonD.D,  joined  the  mission  in  May,  1863, 
and  Le  still  active  as  a  miFisloiiary  in  Tokyo.  la 
1868  Bev.  E.  Cornea  and  wife  reached  Yoko- 
hama, but  with  their  child  two  years  old  per- 
ished in  the  explosion  of  a  little  steamer  at  To- 
kyo, their  infant  son  of  thre«  months  being  the 
only  survivor  of  the  family.  Of  the  brethren 
of  the  Reformed  Church,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Sim- 
moita  resigned  in  1860,  the  doctor  remaining  in 
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Japan  until  his  death  in  Tokyo  in  1886.  Rev. 
8.  R.  Brown,  D.D.,  after  writing  an  excellent 
Grammar  of  Colloquial  Japanese,  and  valuable 
articles  on  JajHin,  translating  part  of  the  Bible 
and  teaching  it  constantly,  besides  training  iu 
Ihe  vernacular  the  most  profound  scholar  in 
Japaui-sc,  Ernest  M.  Salow,  Esq.,  now  British 
Consul-general  in  Siam,  returned  to  America 
and  died  ai  Monson,  Mass.,  June  SDih,  1880. 
Di-.  Guido  F,  Verbeck,  a  fluent  speaker  of  sev- 
eral languages,  and  emiueutlj  fitted  bv  his  tem- 
perament, versatile  powers,  and  scholarship  lo 
lie  the  adviser  of  Ihe  new  men  who  found  them- 
selves at  the  helm  of  ihe  ship  of  state  after  the 
successful  revolution  of  1868,  remained  at  Na- 
gasaki until  1869.  when  at  the  linftHtiou  of  Iht 
Mikado's  goi'enmicni  he  came  to  Tokyo  to  or- 
ganize a  national  scheme  of  education,  and  to  1)e 
at  the  head  of  the  Ini|>erial  University.  Already 
at  Nagasaki  he  had  taught  large  clashes  of 
native  viiung  uien.  and  from  1864  lo  1878  was 
in  govermneni  educational  service  at  his  own 
charges.  When,  in  1872.  an  embassy  was  or- 
ganized lo  go  round  the  world  lo  study  western 
civilization  and  ask  of  the  treaty  jiowcra  justice 
to  Japan.  3Ir.  Vcrlieck  found  that  one-half  of 
its  members  had  Iwen  his  pupils.  In  1879  he 
rejoined  Ihe  mission  at  Tokyo,  and  has  since 
been  abundant  in  labors  as'  pi-eacher,  Bible 
translator,  touring  evangelist,  theological  pro- 
fessciv,  and  helper  of  the  churehes.  Ilcv.  Henry 
Siout  and  wife  reached  Nagasaki  March  lOtli, 
1869.  and  are  still  laboring  there.  In  August, 
1869,  Ml*s  Marj-  Kidder  (now  Sirs.  E.  R.  Sliller 
of  Morioka)  amve«l.  locaiiug  in  Yokohama,  and 
being  the  first  uumurried  lady  missiunarj'  com- 
ing to  Japan  direct  fnmi  Anierica.  MisK  S.  K. 
M.  Hcquemliorg  aod  Itev.  C,  H.  H,  Wolff  and 
wife  wen;  al.'io  temiwrarily  connected  with  the 
Hefornied  Mission.  Before  ihe  first  decade  of 
Protesiani  missionary  woik  bad  closed  it  was 
notably  enlarged  by  the  estalilishment  of  two 
new  enteri>riscs — that  of  the  (English)  Church 
Mission  and  that  of  the  American  Board  of 
Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions:  in  the  for- 
mer were  Rev,  G.  Easor  and  wife,  January. 
1869.  and  in  1871  Rev.  H.  Burnside  and  wife,  at 
Nagasaki;  iu  the  latter  were  Rev.  D,  C.  Greene 
antlwife,  who,  arriving  November  39tb,  1869,  at 
Yokohama,  settled  in  March,  1870,  at  Kolw. 
Later  missionaries  of  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  wh<p 
came  before  tlie  ei>ochal  year  of  1872,  when  the 
period  of  bar^-est  bejgan  by  the  organixatiou  of 
the  first  Cliristiau  church  at  Yokonaiiia  March 
lOlh.  were  Rev.  Messrs.  O.  H.  Gulick  and  J.  B. 
Davis,  M.  L.  Gordon  and  their  wiv^,  with  J. 
L.  Berry,M.D.,  and  wife.  The  Woman's  Union 
Missionary  Society  also  established  a  Home  at 
Yokohama  in  Octolicr,  1873.  'ITie  planting  of 
the  first  Protestant  Christian  church  was  fol- 
lowed within  a  little  over  a  year  by  the  govern- 
mental abolition  of  the  lunar  and  the  adoption 
of  the  solar  calendar  of  Christendom,  the  re- 
moval of  the  anti-Cliristhtn  edicts  which  fore- 
shadowe<i  general  liberty  of  conscience,  the  re- 
turn c)f  the  einbassr  from  tlieir  tour  of  the 
world,  the  organization  of  a  New  Testament 
Translation  Committee  and  the  serious  com- 
mencement of  their  work,  and  tlie  arrival  of  a, 
large  force  of  missionaries,  exceeding  by  one  the 
whole  force  then  in  the  field.  Until  ibe  spring 
of  1873  only  ten  natives  li.id  been  baptized,  some 
of  whom  we  name  as  follows:  by  Rev.  James 
Ballagh,  Yano  Hid,  October,  186*:  by  Rev.  G. 
F.  Verbeck,  May  SOth,  1866,  Wakasa,  minister 
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[karo)  of  the  daimiij  of  Hi/CD,  iiad  Ayabu,  bis  successful.     A  new  generation  of  men,  mostly 

Souuger  brother;  about  the  same  tiuit!,  by  from  the  fioutbern  claus  of  Satsuma,  ChO-shiu, 
isLop  Williitms,  ShiSmuDL  of  Higo;  in  De-  Tosa.  Hizen,  and  Higo,  and  many  of  them  ac- 
cember  of  186a,  by  Sir.  Verbock,  a  young  Bud-  quniDted  with  modem  ideas  through  the  study 
dhist  priest,  Shimidzu;  in  Slay,  18W,  Awiidzu  of  Dutch  and  English,  wei-e  at  the  head  of  ai- 
KSmli,  by  Mr.  Ballagh;  in  Fcbruaiy,  18S9,  by  fah^.  Through  ilieir  intlueoce  the  Mikado's 
Mr.  ThoiupHon,  Ogiiwa  Yosliiyasu,  buzulii  KC-  envoys  signed  the  treaties,  the  government  was 
jirO,  and  ao  old  lady;  by  Mr.  Ensor,  Niinuiu.  removed  to  Tokyo,  the  feudal  system  abolished, 
"  Tlie  First  Church  of  Christ  in  Jnpan,"  orgnu-  an  embassy  sent  ivuud  the  world,  foreign  di-ess 
iztil  ehietly  througli  the  Instrumentality  of  Kev.  lulopted,  a  national  army,  nuvy,  revenue,  edu- 
J,  H.  Ballagh,  >[arch  10th,  18T^.  was  composed  cational,  |>ostal,  and  other  modern  systems 
on  the  day  of  its  formation  of  nine  young  men  adopte<l,  and  the  path  of  western  civlhi:ation 
ilien  and  there  baptized,  and  of  Ogawa  and  entered  upon  with  a  vigor  and  earnestness  that 
Nimura,  the  former  being  chosen  elder  and  the  even  yet  seems  amazing.  At  tirst  persecutors 
latter  a,  deacon.  The  constitution,  drawn  up  of  the  Christians,  even  to  renewing  the  old 
for  the  church  liy  its  own  members,  placed  tho  edicts,  they  became  cottghtened;  and,  as  soon  as 
government  in  (he  hands  of  the  pastor  and  el-  it  became  safe  to  do  so,  granted  toleration,  re- 
(Icrs,  with  the  consent  of  the  members,  the  ligious  libei-ty,  and  the  Magna  Charta  and  con- 
creed  being  a  simple  evangelical  one.  This  stttution  of  Feliruiiry  11th,  1889.  Many  of  the 
church  was  the  dii'ect  outgrowth  of  the  earnest  youn^r  reformers  and  statesmen  were  pupils 
observance  of  the  week  of  prayer,  the  meetings  of  missionaries  or  students  in  Europe,  while  the 
of  which  had  been  prolonged  until  the  end  of  elder  ones  were  disciples  of  Dutch  culture,  and 
February,  Tlio  Book  of  Acts  had  been  daily  from  the  Urst  success  of  1868,  their  faces,  long- 
studied  by  Japanese  and  missionaries,  the  nu-  turned  towards  the  ideals  of  Christendom,  were 
lives  not  only  lately  attending,  bnt  a.  halt-  now  firmly  set  fornew  light  and  leading.  They 
dozen  or  more  engaging  in  pmyers  for  Japan  sought  !n  Europe  and  America  for  intellect  and 
that  melted  tiie  hearts  of  their  teachers,  as  the  learning  to  estabtisli  the  foundations  of  the  new 
writer,  who  was  present,  well  remembers.  Be-  empire,  inviting  experts  in  science,  law.  litera- 
tore  cnteriug  into  tlio  second  period  of  Protes-  ture,  and  statecraft  to  assist  them.  At  lirst  the 
lantmlssiouarywork,  ■which  beganinl873,aQd  motive  of  many  was  to  possess  the  weapons  of 
will  terminate,  we  hope,  at  the  end  of  the  year  foreigners  iu  order  to  expel  them,  and  their  de- 
1890,  when,  under  her  new  constitution  and  sire  was  only  for  the  material  ailvimtages  of 
representative  government,  granting  all  reason-  western  civilization, 

able  liberty  to  tho  people,  Japanese  Christianity        Society  and  Moral*. — While  this  is  siill  in  a 

will  enter  uiion  its  third  stage  of  progress,  and  measure  true,  it  is  certainly  manifest  that  a 

lM.'gia  its  mastery  of  the  whole  empire,  let  lis  noble  minority  of  Japan's  truest  patriots  and 

glance  at  tho  historical  situation,  characteristics  ablest  men  realize  thai  moral  soundness  and 

of  the  country  and  iieople,  and  at  missionary  high  ideals  are  absolutely  necessary  for  perma- 

principlcs  ana  results.  nent  progress.     Hence   they  have   endeavored 

T/ie  SevolttUouoflMS. — Unknown  at  first  to  to  malte  education  the  basis  of  their  advance, 

either  the  political  or  religious  envoys  of  Chris-  and  after  their  first  grip  of  power  they  began 

tian  nations  In  Japan,  but  none  the  less  surely  to  cleanse  the  face  of  society  of  those  revoking 

imd   Ktcadilv,  the  see<ls  of   revolution,  planted  eye-sores  with  which  the   old  missionaries  are 

long  before  Perry's  arrival,  were  bearina;  a  liar-  so  familiar  in  memoiy,  and  of  which  later 

vest  siHin  to  bo  reaped  by  Iho  sickle  of  civil  war.  comers,  and  even  young  Japanese  bom  since 

The  revival  by  native  scholars  of  pure  Shinto.  1868,  scarcely  dream.     The  writer,  who  set  foot 

and  tho  study  of  ancient  Japanese  history  and  in  Japan,  Januaiy  39th,  18T0,  saw  many  things 

literature,  had  revealed  to  earnest  men  the  fact  which  to-day  seem  not  only  incredible   but 

that   the  military   "Tycoon"  of  Yeiio  was  a  absurd.     The  grossnessof  the  immorality  was 

usurper,  that  "  the  Camp"  had  too  long  over-  astounding.     The   most   elegant  areUitecture 

awed  "  theThrone,"andthatnationalsafetyand  and  most  attractive  portions  of  the  large  cities 

progress  and  loyalff  to  ancient  ideals  demanded  and  sea- ports  were  in  the  Yoshlwara  (flowery- 

the  restoration  of  the  !Mikado  to  supremacy,  and  meadows)  or  licensed  pi-ostltutes'  quarters,  into 

the  subordination  of  the  Tokugawa  family  and  which  girls  were  sold  as  slaves,  and  when  past 

Yedo  system,    ^Vhen  the  hated  foreigners  land-  sixteen  were  daily  and  nightly  ranged  to  pub- 

ed  in  "  thoLandof  thcGods,"  "theHoly  Coun-  lie  view  in  tows,  exactly  like  dress-goods  in 

try"  of  Japan,  and  the  authorities  in  Ycdo  show-windows,  for  selection  and  reut.    Phallic 

signed  treaties  with  them,  without  consulting  shrines  were   not   only    numerous  along    the 

the  cmiieror  at  Kyoto,  then  from  one  end  of  the  roads  in  many  provinces,  but  enormous  figurea 

land  to  the  oUier  arose  the  cry,  "Honor the  were   exposed  for  sale  by  hundreds   in   the 

Mikniloand  expel  the  barbarian."    By  many,  shops,  the  same  indecent  models  of  male  phya- 

howevcr,  this  cry  was  riused  for  the  purpose  of  Ical  organs  being  made  of  sugar  and  various 

concealing  their  real  intent  to  overthrow  tlie  confectionery  as  well    as  inti)  porcelain  and 

Yedo  government  and  open  the  country  to  mod-  faience.    At  the  mai$>tri  or  Temple  festivals 

ern  Iilcas  and  intercourse.     Qradually  the  cen-  and  at  picnics  these  emblems  were  carried  in 

tre  of  political  gravity  shifted  from  Yedo  to  their  arms  or  on  their  shoulders  by  strumpets  In 

iivoto,  and  after  a  long  and  picturesqiiely-de-  the  public  panules,  or  by  respeclable  people 

ttuled  diplomatic  duel  between  the  authorities  taken    home,  openly  displayed  among  other 

of  camp  and  court,  revorencers  of  the  Mikado  symbols  of  lucli.    In  the  frenzy  of  the  idola- 

and  loyal  rei^dnersof  the  Shflguu  ("llycooD"),  trous  processions  the  most  unspeakably  inde- 

the  flaines  of  war  broke  out  at  the  decisive  bat-  cent  performances  were  gone  through  vrith, 

tie  of  PuBhImi,  near  Kyoto,  January  27th  and  Much  of  the  popular  literature  which  the  writer 

38th.    The  field  of  war  was  then  shifted  to  the  studied    lie   found  to  be  simply  putrid,  and 

east  and  north,  but  after  nearly  two  years  of  even  yet  the  daily  newspapers,  popular  stories, 

liirhtinir  the  Slikado's    army  was    everywhere  and  song-books  are  utterly  unfitter  translallon. 
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iuto  Euglisli,  though  tbe  phallic  symbols 

iu   1872   lltlOlislleil     l)y  eiljCt.        TItU   COinplt-tt)    v.^-  ■.■ium^..   u<..'<ipi;iui;   <»  mc   miuiii.u    i.iii«.    «||. 

posure  of  Itie  body  liy  ihe  ini-n'swalkiDg  lo  mill  lUKiiU'stiomibly  i'i%'h  siililUTly  idciils,  did 
from  the  balU  nukitl'  itud  the  womt'ii  nnd  girls  si'i-upli.'  \o  ciitYriiiii  beldnd  atiil  kill  iij  dlshii 
taking  Iheir  tiibbiug  iu  the  street  in  absoliite  nble  Biirprise,  like  fool-|iiuls  and  higUwuvineu. 
nudity,  as  well  as  the  proiiiiseuous  iolwining-  The  iiioiivu  of  these  nets  of  blooclshcil,  and 
liug  in  the  public  balb-hoiisi-s  of  (lie  se\Ks,  iii  even  tilt-  nttnck!!  in  fort-u  ujmhi  the  lepiliiiiis. 
all  condilions  of  skin  and  <ither  ilisenses,  ought  'wax  pnlriotic:  the  Mikiulo-reverein.-ci'!!  deiurin^ 
not  perhaps  to  be  judited  by  our  slniulards,  above  all  thin<M  lo  emliiiiil  the  Tyeoou  mid 
It  may  piissibly  be.  also,  that  the  iiui\'crsul  Yedo  goreninient,  by  wldch  the  tivalies  were 
habit  of  lying,  often  so  slurtltiigly  useless,  signed,  with  foreign'  giivi'niuu'ntK  luiil  thus 
needless,  and  unprovoked,  may  have  been  fos-  -weaken  the  objert  of  thtir  iiatred,  ko  that  the 
tereil  by  the  despotism  and  eKpionage  of  the  tlikado  luij^Lt  conii' IntobiKaneientKiiiirciuney. 
feudalism,  wbicb  made  every  native  feel  like  a  In  other  wordn,  ninny  far-seeing  IllK-i-uls  veiled 
helpless  tly  in  a  web.  Tlie  disreraird  for  their  larger  and  nobler  purpose  under  the  ery 
fuiman  life,  the  uiiquaran lined  small-pox  pii-  of  ''Exih;1  the  forpignei,"  and  souglii  thus  to 
llents  roainiDg  freely  about,  the  be-i^kvs  and  elii  precipttiite  the  revolution  of  ItJUtJ,  and  to  hapten 
liable  at  any  lime  lo  bo  cm  down  b^-  the  swordK  the  gixnl  lime  wliifh  uoiv  they  behold.  Ihou'rh 
of  tlie  swaagerioE  nnd  swonl-weanng  samurai,  it  haw  come  in  very  dltlerent'  iihasu  from  the 
made  llie  slglit  of  dead  men  Ij-iac  In  the  public  Images  iu  their  dn-aius.  Neitlier  the  mission- 
highways  not  uncommon;  Iboiigli  such  a  siglit  nries  nor  tlie  foreign  diplouinis  eimlil  tlien  see 
was  not  more  unwelcome  tbau  that  of  the  what  t«  now  so  clear;  andtotheim/.xledenvoys 
iiorrlbly  discasetl  outcasts  who  lived  in  wavskle  of  the  Treaty  Powers  it  was  liKe  playing  an 
huts,  or  of  the  gamblers  who,  in  luidwfnter.  Intricate  game  with  a  band  iK'hind  which  was  a 
with  (be  last  slireil  of  clothing  iost  iu  gaming,  curtain.  True  to  their  consecrated  i)ur))ose, 
slilvered  in  abs<ilute  nnkcdnesa  while  water  the  missionaries  loileil  on  in  (he  kiugiloni  and 
froze  in  the  shade.  To  help  a.  man  who  was  patleiice  of  Jesus  Christ,  dispelling  HUspiciou, 
drowning,  if  that  man  were  au  eta  or  Iiinia,  was  roticiliating  liatrod,  and  cniigbieidug  ignorance, 
not  the  rule  with  Japanese  huniantty.  as  the  They  mastered  the  langtia^'  with  n  heroic  dill- 
writer  has  witnessed.     Divorce  was  not  only  genee  which  those  who  live  in  these  days 


too  shamefully  frequent,  but  concitbiuagc  was  graniinars.  diettonaries,  and  nearly  a  full  lipjiii- 
piictiKed  iu  every  province.  The  open  and  riilat  of  lingitixtic  actiuisition  can  but  faintly 
risible  results  of  such  a  social  condition  were  renlizc.  To  learn  .lajmnese  ilicn  from  teachers 
seen  not  only  in  abundant  adult  dtseases.  and  in  who  could  not  teach  cKcei>t  an  Ihey  were  slowly 
the  physieni' condition  of  the  cbitdren.  but  also  taught  lo  impart,  was  rather  like  the  luuscuhir 
in  their  langiuige  and  familiarity;  wiih  a  knowl-  lalior  cxtK'ii<led  upon  a  puiiin  than  the  measure- 
edge  and  a  vocabulary  which  is  only  that  of  able  intellectual  work  of  to-ilay. 
adults  in  most  countries  of  Christendom.  8»mmiir}/o/He«uliii.l83li~Vi72. — When.  how. 
Idolatry  nnd  revolting  superelillon  were  every-  ever,  tlie  new  era  had  been  usheivd  in  by  the 
where  rampint.  "Looking  at  idolatry  and  Im-  formation  of  a  native  Christian  church,  anil  Ihc 
morality  ill  the  lightof  obstacles  to  the  reception  old  order  had  changed,  these  were  the  results  tu 
and  spread  of  Christianity  in  Japan,"  nays  Dr.  liesummariKed:  A  most  remarkable  moditicatiou 
Verbeek  in  his  "  History  of  Protestant  Sltsaions  of  temper  among  otllcial  ami  inttiiential  men  lo- 
in .Tapan,"  "it  is  probably  (t"'':c  safe  to  say  wards  tbe  missionaries,  which  reminileil  mie  of 
that  tbe  latter  will  prove  to  be  the  more  tciia-  a  change  of  climate.  Instead  of  liosiililv, 
cioiis  and  fomiidable  of  the  two,"  suspicion,  or  coiilemiil.  there  grew  up  a  s|iii'it 
Diffie'ittiea  of  the  Mitmionarim. — Tbe  mission-  of  res|>ett  for  the  mission aries,  and  of  iiiijuiry 
aries  who  came  In  1859  and  later  were  objects  concerning  the  tnith  which  lliey  so  nobly 
of  Intense  suspicion  and  closest  espionage,  so  adorned  by  Ibcir  labors  and  character.  The 
that  all  persons  communicating  with  them  were  public  confidence  had  been  gained,  and  thus 
within  a  cordon  almost  as  impregnable  as  that  the  first  great  jireparalion  made  for  final  suc- 
witli  which  in  the  old  days  foreign  ships  were  cess;  while  on  tbe  {mrt  of  the  envoys  of  Christ 
prciiipEly  and  permanently  surrounded.  Their  the  vernacular  language  bad  been  mastered, 
first  teachers  w-ere,  of  necessity,  official  spies,  and  a  notable  <i[iantily  of  Influeiilial  lilcnirj- 
and  Ihey  were  regarded  as  emissaries  of  foreign  work  had  been   done.     Besides  the  linguistic 

-  Ticnis  who  had  come  to  corrupt  both  tne  manuals  of  Mr.  Ligglns  and  Dr.  Dniwn.  tlie 

and  the  morals  of  the  people  of  "the  maimtficcnt  dictionary  of  Dr.  Hepburn  liad been 


HolyC 


ovcrnmenis  who  haJd  come  to  corrupt  both  tne  manuals  of  tlr.  Liggjns  and  Dr.  Bniwn.  the 
lyalty  and  the  morals  of  the  people  of  "the  maimtficcnt  dictionary  of  Dr.  Hepburn  liad been 
,oly  Country. "  The  most  abominable  stories  made  aud  widely  used.  Even  more  important 
■•ere  indiislnously  circulated  among  tbe  people  had  been  the  importation,  sale,  and  ciiger  read- 
as  to  tlie  purpose,  diet,  morals,  and  general  ing  ul  the  Bible  in  the  Chinese  version,  which 
character  of  these  envovH  of  Christ.  The  the  Japanese  geiitrj'  could  easily  iieruse.  A 
writer  has  heard  maujof  these  reports,  once  number  of  volumes  of  Christian  hterature,  uot- 
fiincerely  Iwlieved  and  later  reiected,  told  by  ably  Dr.  \V.  A.  P.  Martin's  Kvldencesof  Clirls- 
shnmefacetl    and   laughiii^r    lails    from    many  tlanity,  so fouud  favor  atnoni;  the  Ja|inuesc,  that 

Crovinces:  and  on  once  asking  bis  servant  what  depositories  for  the  sale  of  bo<iks  were  0|>CDetl 

is  idea  of  ChristiaDity  was,  received  from  his  in  Tokyo  and  at  Yokohama.     Portions  of  tbe 

terrified  and  almost  blanched  face  the  answer,  Bible   had  Iieen   Iraiislated  into  Japanese,  the 

"  Jfii'Julmt,  dnnna  nan"  IBorcery,  master).   Tlie  writer    making    use   of    Dr.    Heiibiim's    nud 

missionaries  were  not  only  closely  confined  to  Bniwn's  translations  of  the  Gospels  in  Eebizcn 

the  treaty  ports,  but  even  there,  or  on  their  earlyinl871.    OnMeptember20th.  1873.alarge 

abort  walks  within   the   seven-rf  limit,    were  convention  of  inisslonarkts  aud  others  met  at 

in   danger  of  incendiarism  and  assassination  Yokohama,  to  arrange  for  co-operation  in  tbe 

During  the  rampancy  of  the  patriotic  Wlnln  and  rendering  of  the  whole  Bible  into  the  vemacu- 

barbarian -expeller.    a    number    of    foreigners,  lar,  a  work  which  after  many  vicissitudes  was 

Eunipeans,  were  murdered,  often  in  a  cruel  aud  completed   in    1887.      The    education    of    the 
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yoim^  liad  been  carried  on  by  Mrs.  Hepburn, 
Miss  Kidtler  at  tbe  Fervia  Stminary,  Mr.  and 
BIrs.  Cai'TOthtrs  in  Tokyo,  Mrs.  Pruyu  and  tbe 
L:iillcs  of  tlie  Americnii  Mission  Home,  aud  \>j 
other  mlsaionaries;  and  inuuy  of  Ibose  wbo  are 
now  rtinong  the  most  active  and  zealous  Gliris- 
tlan  men  and  women  in  the  Ja|Hinese  churches 
received  tlieir  first  uuligliienmont  in  these 
sc!ii)i)la,  which  have  since  become  noble  institu- 
tions, wielding  a  wide  and  deep  iuflueuce.  Med- 
ical inisidoD  work  especially,  under  Dr.  Uep- 
Imni,  liiid  been  steadily  disarming  prejudice, 
and  making  seed-plots  lor  tbe  gospel.  To  the 
forvigD  population  bad  been  given  cliurcb, 
Btibkilli-Hcbool,  and  educational  privileges  by  the 
mksionaries,  wholnrgely  aided  lo  keep  pure  the 
Bimn\  life  of  people  professing  Cbristiaiuty,  but 
living  in  contact  with  a  heathenism  that  was 
especially  disastrous  to  the  monils  of  botb 
shigle  and  married  men.  Last,  but  doI  least, 
were  the  winniug  of  souls  and  the  baptism  of 
tlie  brave  pioneers  of  the  Christianity  that  now 
promises  to  spread  over  all  Japan.  Tlie  writer, 
wlio  was  not  a  missionary,  but  an  organizer  of 
ciliication  in  the  employ  of  the  JaiMinese  Gov- 
ernment, and  wlio  from  1870  to  1874  saw  the 
lights  and  shadows  of  missionary  life,  believes 
that  nothing  of  greater  importance  to  tbe  king- 
dom of  Christ  m  Dai  Nippon  has  been  done 
since  tlie  epochal  year  of  1873  than  was  done 


caisson,  uniklilo  to  see,  except  in  fahli,  the 
splendid  siiperslructnrc  that  has  since  arisen  to 
gladilen  all  ('iirixtendom. 

27(6  Second  PerM,  1872-1890.— Turning 
now  to  survey  the  second  period,  between  IHTS 
and  18B0,  we  are  struck  with  the  interest 
awakened  in  Japan  among  many  countries  and 
iwletles.  Tlie  stations  already  named  were 
reinforced,  and  the  history  of  the  veteran  mis- 
sionaries is  one  of  steady  progress,  at  which  our 
space  will  )icrmit  us  only  to  glance.  In  tbe 
oldest  mission,  tbe  Amencan  Episcopal,  new- 
work  was  established  in  other  cities,  tbe  Pnivcr 
Book  and  other  Christian  literature  were  fur- 
nished tbe  Japanese  in  their  own  tongue,  and 
educationid  work  carried  on  despite  the  losses 
in  pernohneltinA  nwterial  by  death,  removal,  and 
fire.  In  1869  the  Church  Missionaty  Society,  in 
18T3  tlie  Society  for  the  Propa^tiun  of  the 
Gospel,  in  1877  the  Society  for  Pnmiotiug 
Female  Education  hi  the  East,  and  in  1888  tbe 
■Wycliffe  College  Mission  of  Canada,  cntereil 
J]il>an  to  join  ui  the  good  work,  imder  the  forms 
of  the  Episcopal  poliir  and  methods,  in  which 
they  have  mutually  aided  each  other,  the  gi'eat 
cities  ot  tiic  empire  being  especially  occupied. 
Tliesc  orgaui»atious  are  united  under  the  name 
of  tbe  Nliipnn  Sei  Kokwat,  or  the  Holy  Church 
of  Jaitan,  having  49  organized  churches,  witli 
8,43'i  communicant  members.  In  1889,  on  the 
resignation  of  Bishop  Williams,  the  Kev. 
Edward  Abbott,  D.D.,  of  Cambndge,  Mass., 
was  appointed  Bishop  of  Japan,  but  declined 
(he  iMMition.  Willie  41  out-statluus  are  occupied, 
the    American    Episcopal    Cliurch  have  their 


.._..  .'s  ami  facilities,  now  being  enlarged.  Osaka 
fci  occupied  with  fouileen  missionaries,  and  a 
be^nuhig  has  been  made  at  Nam,  the  ancient 
capital  of  Japan,  between  700  and  794  A.O.,  and 
one  of  tlie  sixty  capital  cities  kuown  in  history. 
The  Cliurch  of  Englnnd  Missionary  Society, 
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more  widespread  in  its  operations,  has  planted 
its  presbyters  or  teachers  in  Tokyo,  Osaita, 
Tokusbima,  Nagasaki,  Futtiioka,  Kumamoto, 
Kusiiiro,  Hakodate,  and  Maisuye,  its  largest 
station  being  (feaka,  with  fourteen  missionaries. 
The  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  tbe  Gospel 
have  stations  in  Tokyo  and  Kobe,  the  Wycliffe 
College  Mission  of  Toronto  having  chosen 
Nagoya  for  its basisof  operations.  The  Church 
of  England  Zenana  Society,  whose  work  isamong 
the  Japanese  women  at  tlieir  homes,  has  a  lady 
worker  at  Nagasaki,  Osaka,  and  Aiatsuye, 
respectively.  The  ladies  of  Sdnt  Paul's  Asso- 
ciated Mission,  who  are  deaconesses,  who  nurse, 
teach,  and  iierform  various  Christian  service, 
live  in  Tokyo,  The  Society  for  Promoting 
Female  Education  have  two  lady  teachers  at 
Osaka.  The  first  bishop  of  the  English  Church 
in  Japan.  Rev.  Dr.  Poole,  was  appointed  in 
1883.  The  present  incumbent.  Right  Rev.  E. 
Bickersteth,  lives  In  Tokyo,  and  with  him  are 
associated  three  clergymen,  two  of  whom  are 
bishop's  chaplains.  TheEnglisb  bishop  lias  over- 
sight over  3  archdeacons,  over  20  European  and 
8  Japanese  clergy,  and  a  number  of  lay  workers. 
Thei-e  are  now  English  churches  more  or  less 
direcily  connected  with  the  Established  Church 
in  most  of  tbe  cities  and  ports  open  to  foreigners. 
The  work  of  the  churches  and  societies  of  the 
Episcopal  order  has  given  most  gratifying 
signs  of  promise  and  increase,  especially  during 


The  Book  of  Common  Prayer  has  for  some  years 
been  in  the  hands  of  the  Japanese  in  their 
native  tongue,  and  in  an  easy  flowing  transla^ 
lion  is  now  published  in  both  the  native  script 
and  Roman  letter.  In  the  translation  of  the 
Bible  into  the  union  or  standai'd  version,  the 
Episcopal  missionaries,  especially  the  Rev.  P. 
K,  Fysoii,  have  taken  honorable  part.  They 
publish  two  periodicals,  oneot  wliich  represents 
the  "high"and  tbe  oiher  tlie  "low  theory 
of  the  Church,  as  held  by  Christians  who  use 
tbe  Book  of  Common  Pmyer. 

'ITie  churclies  and  societies  laboring  according 
to  the  Presbyterial  polity  have  been  united 
since  1877,  in  one  general  organization  in  con- 
nection with  the  native  Lnited  Church  of 
Christ  in  Japan.  Of  these  the  American  Pres- 
byterian Church,  the  Reformed  (Dutch)  Church 
in  America,  and  the  United  Church  of  Christ  in 
Japan  (native)  were  at  workbefoi'e  1873.  Since 
tliatyearthe  United  PresbyterlanChiirch  of  Scot- 
land ill  1874,  the  lieformed  (Gerinan>Church  in 
the  United  States  in  1879,  the  (Southern)  Pics- 
byt-erianChurchinthe  United  States  since  1885, 
have  joined  forces  to  the  missionary  armv. 
With  this  large  union  organization  the  lady 
missionaries  c)f  the  Woman  s  Union  Missionary 
Sociely  ot  America  are  aftiliated.  The  Cumber- 
land Presbyterian  Church,  which  beean  work 
in  JajMU  in  1877,  maintained  an  independent 
oi^nization  until  1860,  but  is  now  part  of  the 
iinlouof  churches  laboring  In  connection  with  the 
United Churchot  Japan.  TlieAmerican  Presby- 
terian Mission  has  stations  at  Yokohama,  Tokyo, 
Osaka,  Kanazawa,  Hiroshima.  Sapporo,  and 
Kyoto,  the  largest  force,  29  missionaries,  being 
in  Tokyo,  where  also  is  located  their  preparatory 
school,  college,  and  theological  seminaiy,  fonn- 
iug  their  superb  educational    insthution,  the 


I,  and  at  Osaka, 
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the  tolal  force  uunibering  68  \mer[«ius  Tlie 
Reforiuetl  (Dutch)  ChurcQ  id  Amencii  haie  at 
Yukobumn  It  niisaiouanes  7  of  nhom  are  in 
the  Ferris  Semiuar.t  for  giiU  fheie  are  also 
schools  ul  Tokyo  imd  >iagHsaki  'niiU  S  missiou 
aries  iit  each  place,  and  2utMonoka.  IheO 
missionaries  oi  ihe  United  Presbyterian  Chui'ch 
i.f  Scotland  are  in  Tokyo,  The  (German) 
Iteformcd  Church  iu  the  United  States  has 
hicherto  coiiSneil  its  operations  to  Ihe  lur^e  city 
of  Seudai,  iu  the  uorth,  and  now  reached  by 
railway  Ewm  Tokyo.  There  are  eight  mission- 
aries of  this  chiircQ  in  the  field.  The  Americtin 
Presbyterian  Missiou  (Soiiihj  have  6  missionaries 
at  Kochi  T  at  Xagoya,  and  8  at  Tokushiniu. 
The  <.  iimberlaud  Presbyteriiui  Church  has  fonr 
''tattons  the  chief  one  being  at  Osaka,  when: 
are  S  uii'sionaries,  8  being  at  Wakayama,  1  at 
Sasrora  and  one  at  Yokkaislii,  in  Ise.  Tlie  Ave 
ladr  missionaries  of  tlie  Woman's  Union  Mis- 
siDuarr  Society  of  America  live  at  Yokohama, 
uliere  since  IsTl  tlie  American  ^Mission  Home 
has  been  doin;;  a  noble  work  in  the  active  tralti- 
ini;  of  girls,  to  make,  fill,  and  adorn  native 
Cliriftian  homes.  In  a  number  of  instances 
American  Christian  n-omcn  have  sindy  and 
alone  ^oue  to  live  and  tench  among  the  Jupancse 
in  (he  interior,  and  sow  the  first  seeds  of  Chris- 
tianity. In  more  numerous  instances,  various 
parts  of  the  cities  already  entered  by  male 
missionaries  are  cultivatea  bv  Christian  ladv 
teachers,  who  soon  gather  In  and  assemble 
around  themselves  househoUis  of  native  girls, 
whom  they  train  in  the  ideas  of  Christian  purity 
and  consecration.  Probably  in  no  oilier  country 
have  the  results  of  woruan  s  work  for  women 
been  more  manifest  and  wide-reaching.  Of  the 
71  churches  under  the  Presbyterian  polity,  8 
are  native  self-supporting,  and  68  are  under 
missionary  auspices,  the  latter  having  a  member- 
ship of  5.1M  men,  3,800  wouieu,  I.aOchlldren, 
or  a  total  of  10,194.  The  day-schools  have 
2.547  and  the  Sunday-schools  5.0(10  scholars,  the 
2  theological  schools  have  50  students  while 
39  native  ministers  and  47  unordaincd  preachers 
or  helpers  labor  with  the  missionaries.  All  the 
denominations  encourage  the  desire,  which 
originates  nilli  the  .lapanese  themselves,  to  be 
self-supporting;  and  in  general  the  success  of 
nil  balies  has  oeen  most  gratifying,  the  affiliated 
Presbylerial  churches  reporting  the  native 
Christian  contributions  for  all  purposes,  in  1889, 
at  18,071.44  yen.  or  1  yen=76  cents  U.  8.  gold, 
ai  812,884. 

In  those  churches  which  we  may  group  under 
the  great  family  of  Baptists,  the  largest  mis- 
sionary forc-e  is  emploVed  by  the  American 
Biipiist  3[issioDary  Union.  Itev.  Jonathan 
Goble  began  work  at  Y'okohama  in  1860.  He 
was  followed,  alxjut  eleven  yeai-s  later,  by  Bev. 
NalhanBrown.D.D.,  who  had  labored  in  Assam. 
Both  these  brethren  became  translators  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  Mr,  Ooble  issuing^  the  Gospel 
of  Si.  Matthew  in  Ihe  native  script  in  1870, 
this  being  the  first  publication  in  Japan  of  the 
Scriptures  in  Japanese.  Dr.  Brown's  version  of 
the  entire  New  Tesiament  was  elegantly  printed 
and  published  In  1880  the  Bapti-it  principle  of 
complete  translation  into  the  vernacular  of  every 
word  except  proper  names  being  sinctly 
followed.  The  American  Baptists  now  have 
Stations  at  Tokyo,  ^  okohama  Kol  t  Shiino 
noeehi,  Sendal,  Fukushima  an  I  Monoka 
beddes  preaching  hi  numtri  us  smaller  places 
89  in  all,  where  mii>(nnarKs    lo  not  reside 


bunday  schools,   theological  ij _, 

school  tor  Bibk  women,  is  well  employed,  'llie- 
Lnghsh  Baptists  begun  operations  in  WIS,  the 
llev.  W.  J.  White  and  wife  iu  Tokyc)  being 
still  the  only  foreign  force  employed;  but  19 
out-stations  are  served,  and  there  arc  ^orgauixeil 
churches  with  SOO  nicinbci's,  besides  a  theoliigi- 
cal,  day,  and  Sabbath  school.  Tlie  Uisi-iiiles  of 
Christ,  who  have  stations  in  Tokyo,  t^itiunai, 
and  Akita,  have  now  a  force  of  9  missionaries, 
and  began  their  work  in  1883.  Their  one 
church  thus  far  organized  has  151m  n  1  r>i  ud 
their  9  Simday -schools  have  SOU  pup  Is  lie 
Christian  Cliurch  of  America  hnVL  4  n  Issl  n 
aries.  Beginning  iu  1887,  they  have  8  org  n  ed 
churches  wiih  9a  members,  and  their  s  u  lay 
schools  135  scholars.  Tlie  Bapil  "^  I  m 
Convention  sent  their  fourmtsiiiuDHf  cslo  J  ]  n 
in  1889.  It  will  be  seen  tbat  anung  tl  e  five 
missions  above  described,  whose  work  is  om 
panilively  new.  even  the  majority  of  Ihe  mission- 
aries of  the  American  Baptist  Missionary  Union 
Laving  but  recently  arrived  iu  the  coimiry.  that 
the  methods  of  organizing  converts  and  of 
building  churches  vary.  With  stmie  the  aim  is 
to  gather  very  small  bodies  of  believers  quickly 
into  congregations  and  to  form  churches,  while 
iu  other  ca^'s  it  is  thought  be^t  to  begin  with 
teaching,  and  especially  Sunday-scho<ii  work, 
and  wait  until  the  churc lies,  when  formed,  sliall 
be  comparatively  strong  and  numerically  large. 
Self-support  is  enconniged,  and  1,086  yen  were 
contributed  by  the  natives  of  this  group  of 
churches  during  18S9,  and  the  number  of  con- 
vcrls  baptiKwl  duiing  the  same  year  was  287. 
The  first  Bnpiist  church  was  organized  at 
Yokohama  Alarch  2d,  1873,  and  the  first  in 
Tokyo  Jlay  I4ili,  1876. 

The  churches  orpnizcd  according  to  the 
Cong  regal  ion  al  polily  are  independent  native 
churches,  served  by  2  missiouai  ics,  and  those 
which  are  under  the  care  of  the  American  Board 
of  CommissionersforForeignMissioiLS.  The  82 
mlsstonariesoftbeA.  B.C.F.M.lIvelnlOciitcE, 
serving  out  160  out-stiitions,  and  wilh  tlie  native 
brethren  attend  to  53  erganized  cliurclies,  of 
which  38  arc  wholly  self-supporting.  In  18S9 
1,617  adult  conveits  were  baptized,  and  the 
membership  consists  of  5,363  men,  4,052  wom- 
en, total  9.315,  rive  Iwys'  boarding-schools 
have  1,560  pupils,  and  9  schools  for  girls  1,0SS, 
total  8,002;  the  68  Sunday-schools  having  7,000 
scholars.  The  theological  school  in  Kyoto  has 
""  students.      Thirty  native  niinislers  and  66 


id  wife,  the  force  of  Ihe  American  Congre- 
gationalists  in  1870  numbered  46,  of  whom  14 
were  ordained  missionaries  and  13  unmarried 
women.  In  1875.  through  the  enterprise  of 
llev.  Joseph  Neesimn.  a  Japiincse  converted 
through  the  reading  of  the  Bible  in  Chinese, 
and  at  the  expense  and  through  the  per- 
sonal encouragement  of  Hon.  Alpbeus  Hardy. 
thoroiigbly  ednciifcil  at  school,  college,  and 
seiiiinnry  iii  the  United  Stales,  Ihe  Do-shl-sha  or 
One  Endeavor  Society  was  organized  in  Eyolo 
with  three  members,  lliis  school  has  liecomc 
a  great  Christian  University,  having  a  thousJiiid 
students,  and  fvum  It  have  been  graduated 
scores  of  native  pi  eiuliers  of  the  ^lEpel.  After 
t  exltaordiniiry  influence  over 


doyGoogle 


his  countrymen,  and  having  been  long  active  in  missionaries  led  by  Rev.  R  S.  Maclay,  a  veteran 
labors  manifold,  Joseph  Hardy  Neeaima  died  from  Foo  Chow,  China.  They  have  occupied 
January  3iid,  1880.  The  missions  su|>poi"jed  by  both  the  extreiiiities  and  the  centre  of  the  em- 
theCongre^tioniilchurchesof  the  United StaUiS  pice,  their  circuits  including  no  fewer  than  36 
are  now  bemg  extended  into  all  parts  of  the  out-siations,  and  having  headquarters  at  Aomorl, 
empire,  iucludiug  Okayama,  NiiMla,  Sendai,  Hakodate,  Nagasaki,  Nagoya,Toltyo,  and  Yolto- 
Kumamoto,  Nugaoka,  Matsuyama,  Tottori,  and  httma.  They  are  eapeciafly  active  in  training 
Tokyo ;  while  tlie  native  churches  organized  lay  workers  and  Bible-women,  and  employ  the 
acconling  to  their  polity  are  found  in  all  the  same  varied  agencies  as  at  home,  having  two 
large  lalnmls,  churches  having  been  gathered  theological  schools,  with  80  pupils.  Their  force 
'i  Yezo  from  colonists  vflio  have  gone  of  60  missioaaries  is  distributed  in  Yokohama, 


from  llie  older  churches  in  Ceultal  Japan.     The  Tokyo,  Yoiiezawa,  Fukuoka,  Nagasaki,  Hako- 

nalive  Christians  of  the  Congregational  body  date,  Nagoya,  Hirosaki,  the  chief  concentrations 

organized  several  years  ago  a  Home  Missionary  being  at  Tokyo  and  Nagasaki,  at  which  phtces 

Society,   under   whose  agency   a    number    of  are  large,  well-equipped.iind  excellent  schools  for 

churches  have  been  planted  in  Tokyo  and  else-  both  sexes.     Of  their  58  churches,  7  are  wholly 

wliere.    Oneof  these,  situated  near  the  Imj>eri»l  self-supporting.     In  1889  590  converts  were 

University,  is  being  erected  with  tbe  aid  of  baptized,  and  the  church-membership  ia  4,121. 

funds  ($10,000)  collected  in  the  United  States,  In  their  day,  boarding,  and  Sabbath  schools  are 

by  the  Bev.  John  T.  Yokoi,  formerly^  known  aa  6,878  pupils,     fhe  force  of  native  ministers  is 

Rev.  J.  T.  Isc.  and  the  son  of  Yokoi  Heishiro,  S6,  and  of  unordained  preachers  and  helpers  40. 

a   counsellor  of   the   Mikado,   assassinated   in  The  Canada  Methodist  Church  began  missionary 

Kyoto  in  1869  because  suspected  of  entertaining  work  the  same  year,  1873,  and  with  the  majority 

"  evil  opinions."  i.e.,  believiiig  in  Christianity,  of  their  force  in  Tokyo,  have  stations  at;  Tokyo, 

In   this  church   is  a   considerable  number  of  Kanazawa,  Kofu,  and  Shidzuoka,  with  a  total 

Journalists,  literary  men,  writers,  and  men  of  of  24  missionaries,  18  organized  churches  with 

iitcllcctiial  inliuence.    The  native  Christians  of  a  membership  of  1,538,  and  with  1,391  pupils 

this  polity  give  especial  attention  to  the  Chris-  under  week-day  or  Sabbath  instruction.    The 

tlanizincof  Japantliroughthc  pressaud  by  per-  Evangelical   Association    of    North   America, 

sonai  effort,  no  fewer  than  six  periodicals  being  which  began  work  in  Japan  in  1876,  employs  10 

sustaineti  by  tliem,  two  of  these  being  in  Tokyo,  missionaries  located  in  Tokyo,  who  liave  or^n- 

ort  ia  also  strongly  insisted  ized   5   churches,  with   371    members.     The 


The  idea  of  self-support  ia  also  strongly  insisted  ized    5    churches, 

on.  and  during  tlie  year  1889,  16,^9  yen.  Or  Methodist  Prolestani   l. 

$13,335,  were  contributed  by  the  native  Chris-  1880,  locating  their  14 

tians.  and  already  nearly  three  fourths  of  the  haina  and  Nagoya.    In  ibeir  2  churches  are  192 

churches  organized  are  wholly  self-supporting,  members.     The  American  Methodist  Episcopal 


dirccliy  or  indirectly  connected  with  the  Doshi-  Hiroshima,  Oita,  and  Matsuyama,  and  5  organ- 
shu  University  in  the  academic,  collegiate,  or  ized  churches,  with  341  members.  Each  of  the 
tiieolo^ncal  departments;  14  are  at  Osaka,  13  at  Methodist  bodies  has  a  theological  seminary, 
Kolie,  7  at  Okayama,  7  at  Nligata,  9  at  Sendai,  the  total  number  of  students  being  63.^  The 
2  lit  Nagaoka,  8  at  Kumamoto,  1  at  Matsuyama,  total  amount  contributed  by  tlie  natives  in  one 
4  at  Tottori,  and  3  in  Tokyo.  At  Matsuyama  j-ear  was  11,564  yen.  Two  evangelical  Method- 
Rev.  W.  n.  Noyes  and  wife  labor  under  isl  newspapers  are  published, 
the  auspices  of  the  Berkeley  Temple,  Bos-  The  Society  of  JMends  have  a  mission  ia 
Ion.  Thus  far.  notwithstanding  the  entire  Tokyo,  begun  in  1885,  with  5  workers,  a  church 
willingness  of  the  Congregationar,  in  commou  with  33  members,  a  religious  newspaper,  and 
with  most  of  tlie  Protestant,  missionaries  to  turn  schools  in  which  are  166  pupils.  The  Christian 
the  active  work  of  Christianization  over  to  the  Alliance  is  represented  by  3  workers  at  Yoho- 
naiives.  there  have  been  but  few  indeiiendent  hama.  "  Liberal "  theology  is  represented  by 
churches  organized,  the  native  pastors  and  German  pastors  at  Yokohama  and  in  Tokyo, 
people  prefen-lng  io  keep  In  close  aftiliation  and  whose  work  began  in  1885,  and  who  have  two 
fellowship  with  the  missionaries  and  the  small  churches.  In  1888  the  American  Unica- 
ch u re hes  organized  by  them.  Though  earnest  rians  sent  out  the  Itev.  Arthur  Knapp  to  Tokyo, 
efforts  have  thus  far  been  made  to  bring  about  who  with  teachers  from  Harvard  College  who 
practical  union  between  llie  Pi-esbyterian  and  are  connected  Willi  the  University,  presided  over 
Congregational  ecclesiastical  o[gani.iati',ns,  they  bv  Fukuzawa,  an  able  and  briluant  writer  and 
have  Ihua  far  failed,  though  well-grounded  educator,  issues  a  magazine.  In  1890  the  Ameri- 
hopes  are  still  entertained  that  such  a  linion  will  can  Universalists  sent  out  the  Rev.  George 
at  no  very  distant  date  be  atiainc '.  Though  Perrin  with  three  others  who  labor  in  Tokyo, 
native  terms,  coined  from  the  Sinico-Tapanese  and  who  with  the  Unitarians  began  "liberal " 
(which  is  Chinese  which  a  Chinaman  might  worship  and  preaching  in  Tokyo  in  May,  1890. 
uiiilerstand  in  the  written  character,  but  not  So  great  has  been  the  interest  in  Japan  among 
when  spoken),  are  used  to  designate  the  various  European  and  American  Christians,  that  even 
local,  feileratcd,  and  national  chureh  judica-  those  denominations  not  usually  engaging  in 
lories  or  assemblies  in  the  Presbylcrial  and  missionary  work  have  sent  envoys  to  this  invit- 
Congregational  bodies  of  Christiaus,  yet  these  ing  field.  In  addition  to  the  larger  societies 
are  substantially  copies  of  tho  same  forms  of  named  above  nm  several  private,  independent 
government  at  home.  or  self-supporting  agencies  at  work,  all  of 
The  Christiim  missionaries  who  labor  accord-  which  in  various  waysare  co-operating  to  make 
ing  to  the  Methodist  polity  may  be  divided  into  Jaiiaa  a  Christian  nation.  The  Bible  Societies 
five  groups,  of  which  the  largest  is  that  of  the  of  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  and  Scot- 
American  Methodist  Episcopal,  which  began  land  have  their  active  agents  and  depod- 
work  in  1873  with  an  earnest  band  of  young  torics  in  Japan,  and  these  have  done  a  far-reach- 
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ing  work  in  circulating  tUe  Hoiy  Scriptures. 
Even  before  a  version  m  Japiinese  wiw  uiiido, 
ilidr  ivoik  began,  for  ilie  tmnsiaiions  of  the 
Bibie  miu\e  iu  China  could  be  easily  itiui  by 
educated  JajJiiuese,  and  were  so  read  by  many 
earn  fat  inquirers. 

It  is  of  highest  interest  to  note  the  spirit  of 
uuily  that  lias  been  luauifested  by  thei*  C'bris- 
tiaD»  of  inauy  names,  but  who  in  devotion  to 
cue  pilaster,  even  Christ,  have  tnrgoilcn  as  far 
ns  possible  their  diviiliug  Hues.  Since  the 
vnnoiis  groups  of  American  imd  Scotch  Presbj-- 
terlans  are  gathered  together  iu  one  body,  aud 
the  American  and  English  Episcopalians  unite 
in  harmony,  the  qitestiou  has  ofleu  arisen, 
"  Why  may  not  the  Congregatioual  and  Presby- 
tedan  luiNsions  CDmbiae  iu  harmony  ?"  At- 
teniots  liave  been  made  to  secure  this'  desirable 
result,  but  thus  far  without  success.  The  hin- 
drancea  to  union,  however,  have  Ih'CU  almost 
wholly  in  tbe  line  of  discipline  aud  jnivemnient. 
The  inbred  Japanese  desire  tor  iuaependencc, 
the  time-spirit  of  intense  love  of  dem<X'racr,  the 
prepouderaace  In  the  churches  of  an  abnoniMlly 
large  number  of  youn^  men,  and  the  almenre  in 
the  councils  of  the  churches  nt  elderlv  natives 
presents  a  problem  of  highest  hope  anil  interest, 
tliough  of  possible  danger.  By  the  very  neces- 
sities of  Ihe  case,  tlie  rouiig  men  must  be  the 
leaders,  for  the  memWrsliip  of  the  Japunese 
churches  consists  iu  large  ma  joritT  of  males,  aud 
these  are  mostly  young  meu  umler  tmenly-Hve. 
While  time  and  the  further  spread  of  tlie  gospel 
vtill  equalize  the  dlsprnpoiiion  of  sex  anil  age 
in  the  churches,  yet  tbe  fact  of  such  an  unusual 
array  of  church-'meiuhei's.  oflicers,  and  jmsturs 
l>eing  so  youthful,  suggests  ))eciiluir  iiniblenis 
ill  consideration  of  the  future  <k-vel[ipmenl  of 
doctrine,  as  well  ns  of  tlie  possitntity  of  union. 
It  is  evident  to  all  who  lire  familiar  with  the 
history  of  the  iialiv?  intellecl.  or  with  the 
workings  of  the  Janmcse  niiud  past  or  pre.<eiit. 
that  siditle  drM-Irinal  theories  have  no  charm,  but 
arc  only  a  wiiiriuess  to  the  llesh.  They  refuse 
to  believe  that  the  berwiitary  quarrels  of  Euro- 
pean Christians  newl  !»  p'erpetiiated  iu  llielr 
count  rj',  or  that  in  view  of  tlie  gospel's  supreme 
gooil  news,  and  the  necessities  of  their  countrv- 
men,  either  the  denominathnial  differences  In 
doctrine  or  peculiarities  of  government  are  at 
all  neeilful.  While  thereare many  intssuonaries 
who  will  agree  Iu  giving  such  lesllnumy,  it  Is 


well  to  have  an  opinion  frtnu  one  of  the  vciy 
foremost  lay  authorities.  Professor  Basil  Hall 
Chamlierlafn  says  In  "Thlnjts  Japanese''  (p. 


241):  "Our.  .  .  ,  prophecy  is,  that  the  Chris 
tians  of  Japan  will  be  occupied  witli  questions 
of  morals  and  practice— the  temperance  ques- 
tion, for  instance,  and  Suuilay  observance — 
rather  than  with  subtle  doctrinal  theories,  the 
Ja[>aneB«  mind  bein"  essentially  too  unsiieeuin- 
tive  for  the  fine  distinctions  or  the  theoloftians 
to  have  any  charm  for  it,  much  less  for  it  to 
seek  to  S|ilit  new  hairs  for  itself.  The  failure  of 
Buddhist  metaphysical  abstractions  to  lake  any 
holdofthenationalsympalhlcsisa  fiuger-iMist  iu 
history  pointing  to  what  mav  l)e  expet^ed  in  the 
future.*  The  history  of  tlie  last  twenty  years 
not  only  proves  the  triilli  of  the  negative  side 
of  the  statement  made  by  Professor  Chamljer- 
lain  as  to  the  inertness  of  Uie  Japanese  mind 
toward  metaphysical  doctrine,  but  also  illus- 
trates forcibly  the  tendency  to  active  reform, 
and  the  vigor  with  which  questions  of  morals 
and  practice  are  debated  and  settled.   Indeed,  of 


which  relate  to  tia-ir  social  f 
the  right  of  the  Inuiry  instilulioa  of  licensed 
prostitution  to  e\ist  is  now  behig  challcuged: 
aud  in  several  of  tbe  local  prefectures  luotious 
iiave  been  made  to  aUilisli  it.  which  have  lieen 
debated  with  inteuse  interest  and  marked  abil- 
ilj".  Several  mcKsnrcs  tending  to  circumscribe 
the  irawer  aud  iutiueiice  of  Ihe  Yoshiwuia  sys- 
tem halve  alivady  lieeu  carrieil  (ml  by  the  gov- 
ernment: and  it  is  not  at  all  hiiposslble  that 
with  the  incoming  of  a  moiv  healthful  jmblic 
sealiutent  this  one  of  Ihe  chief  curses  of  Ja|)an 
may  be  improved  oil  the  face  of  the  enitli,  even 
des'pitelhe  opposition  which  ■'st-ieuce,"so  called. 
olfew  to  the  proposed  rcfonnatioii.  'Iliough 
Sunday  is  now  a  natioual  day  of  cessaiiini  fiom 
public  labors,  an<l  its  status  fixed  by  goveru- 
metit  example  and  edict,  yet  it  is  by  tui  meiuis 
a  holy  (hiy  to  the  people  at  large,  who  Iniv  and 
sell,  work  or  play,  as  usual ;  yet  nevertlK-li'ss  It 
is  un  cuormuiis  a'dvantagc  tu  Ihe  Chrislluus  to 
have  the  preporatiuu  for  the  hoped-for  ultimnie 
observance  of  Ihe  Lord's  Day  thus  nnule  fi>r 
Ihcin.  Asa  rule,  the  niissiimuries  aud  iialive 
lielievere  are  slrenuoua  in  keeping  Sunday  as 
the  Loitl's  Day.  A  good  Uegiiiutiig  has  also  iieeu 
maile  iu  temperance  work,  in  an  endeavin'  lo 
purify  llic  theatre  and  po]iiilar  literature  of  their 
hloMly,  revengeful,  aud  licentious  elettieiits. 
and  iu  various  ways  lo  do  away  with  wliat  is 
healhenish  aud  alioniinable  while  preserving 
what  is  good  aud  Innocent  in  the  national  cus- 
toms. There  are  various  native  <-lubs  and  us- 
suciations  organiiteil  fia-  moral,  religiinis,  and  re- 
formatory' purposes,  aud  In  se\-eral  of  the  large 
cilies  are  flourishing  Young  Men's  ('hrisli:iii 
AssociallouE. 

MKTitous  AN1>  KEStT.TS.  1872-1390.-11  rc- 
muins  now  to  gi%'e  as  far  as  it  is  prwiiibic  an 
iiiiperfect.  Ini)  It  is  hiiiiiit  an  Iniiiartial.  >kclch  of 
the  lines  of  work  planmil.  and  tin'  ii'suhs  at' 
tained  during  the  i>cri(sl  fnnn  1«7H  to  IWHI.  atiil 
to  glance  at  the  cmidition  and  iin^pcr'ts  of  the 
Kiiigilian  of  Chris]  iu  .Tal>i>n.  I'l-iib^ility  liie 
most  Htrikin>!  of  the  phenonu'lia  of  iiil^'iinarv 
Sliitrss  ill  JalHin  ali'  thi'  ability  ]Uid  i.'iriii'MiK-vs 
of  the  native  |iHslonitc,  an<t  aflc-r  lluil  in.'  Ihi- 
sjiirit  of  sclf-supimil  devcloiHiI  anii'iig  the  !i;i- 
ti\fs,  the  fact  that  for  several  vein's  male 
niemlicrs  by  far  ournumlN'reit  the  female  uk'iu- 
hers,  the  (rfowlli  and  activity  of  native  miw.ii>n- 
arj'  societies,  the  ability  «nd  cniisecrnltil  activilv 
of^  the  mitivc  Christian  women,  and  the  zeal 
aud  devoleilness  of  the  church-menilicrs.  whose 
laudable  desire  is  to  have  the  missionaries  tis 
siwedily  in  the  fiilunr  as  jHiHsible  to  act  onlv 
us  teachers  and  arlvlsci's.  while  they  theui- 
st^lvcs  do  the  wi)rk  of  jireiiching.  cvaiiKcliK- 
itig  and  orgaiiixaljon  iu  llie  Kiiigdoni  of 
Ciirist  in  Japim.  In  a  word,  in  Ibis,  as  In 
everything,  the  Jtipiux'sc  manifest  their  slnmg 
characlerisllcs  of  iialriotisiu  and  indejieudence 
in  the  spirit  of  diriK't  T(«()onsi!)ili(y  to  Ood. 
Uneonqtien'd  In  all  tlieir  history,  and  perluips 
imeonr)iieralile,  they  are  loyally  willing  to  Iwiw 
to  Jesus  as  their  Supreme  Ijont.  Very  remark- 
able have  iKon  the  manifest  alillity  and  elo- 
quence of  the  native  preachers,  a  fact  pnijihetl- 
cally  foreshadowed  to  the  writer,  who  iu  1872 
heard  oue  of  tlie  very  first  sermons  by  n  native 
pastor.  Itev.  Okuuo  JIasatsuna.  The  tirst  U'lllve 
pastor  duly  installed  over  a  native  cbnreb  was  Ihe 
Itev.  Mr.  Sawayama,  who,  like  several  of  his 
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pioji-.inent  fellow-pastors,  liad  beeu  educated  Iq  views  and  profouoder  esperience  in  Christian 
Aiueric:!,  Thcuiiiou  of  natural  Budncquiredabil-  civil izutiou  a  uumber  of  pastors  liave  beea  ea- 
iiy  iti  such  preachers  as  Nakasiiima.  Kanamori,  couraged  hy  tlie  missionaries  and  assisted  by 
Ibiika,  Matsuyama.  S^gawa,  Ozaka,  Klmura,  Christians  at  home.  In  some  instances  the 
Osiiui,  Yokoi,  Inagaki,  Uyemura,  Mlyakj,  and  native  churches  have  given  their  pastors  fur- 
otters,  is  pTOliably  only  a  loresbadowhig  of  the  loughs,  ood  paid  the  whole  or  part  of  tlieir  es- 
glorious  ministry  to  be  raised  up  all  over  Japan,  peitses  while  studying  abroad.  It  seems  highly 
While  all  glory  to  God  for  His  own  bestowed  desirable  that  young  Cbrislian  Japanese  should 
giftM  of  iiiind  and  heart  be  given,  the  honor  and  be  especially  iuvitea  into  the  homes  of  Christians 
credii  to  be  awarded  to  the  missionary  instruc-  in  America  and  Europe  in  order  that  they  may 
tors  and  educatui's  is  great.  When  the  Doslii-  see  for  themselves  the  springs  of  power,  and 
slui  WHS  established  iu  Kyoto  by  Mr.  Neeslmn  thus  be  enabled  to  counteract  the  adverse  corn- 
in  18T5,  the  firet  notable  accession  to  the  theo-  ment  and  scoffing  views  of  tlieir  globe-traTers- 
loglcid  department  was  the  famous  class  of  tif-  ing  countrymen  wlio  see  Christian  countries 
teen  young  men  gradnated  In  1879,  who  had  only  through  railway-car  and  hotel  windows, 
been  converted  to  CTirist  In  Kuinamoto  at  the  and  in  the  street  life  of  the  great  cities.  In  a 
govermnentscliool,  taughtbyau  A.merican,Cap-  woid,  the  native  ministry  must  l>e  given  the 
taiti  Janes.  Through  his  lulluence  and  that  verj^  highest  intellectual  and  social  as  A-ell  as 
of  his  wife  nearly  forty  young  men  were  led  to  spirituut  training  In  order  to  save  Japan  from 
Christ,  and  came  in  a  lK)dy  to  Kyoto,  In  the  the  incoming  tide  of  agnosticism  and  Infldelity, 
Doslilsha,  during  1889, 173  young  men  professed  as  well  as  from  native  paganism. 
faith  in  Christ,  and  scores  of  native  pastors,  Speaking  broadly,  it  may  be  said  all  the  agen- 
evangelists,  teachers,  editoi*.  and  other  Chris-  cies  employed  at  home  are  made  use  of  by  na- 
tian  leaders  have  been  graduated  from  the  live  and  foreign  Christian  workers  in  Japan, 
Christian  Univeraty.  which  under  Japanese  This  is  true  not  only  of  the  various  denomina* 
owaershlpnnddirectlon,  in  co-operation %viili  the  tlousin  their  sepamie  cafmcity,  but  of  them  all 
missionaries  of  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M..  has  a  corps  collectively.  Xjnion  meetings  for  prayer,  praise, 
of  able  American  and  native  instructors,  Rev.  and  the  promotion  of  good-fellowship  in  Christ, 
Messrs.  Davis.  Learned,  Oordon,  Stanford,  and  exchange  of  fraiernal  greetings  by  letter  or  tel- 
others.  In  Tokyo,  where  the  tlrat  native  church  egraph;  continuous  preacliing  services  in  thea- 
was  established  September  30tb,  1878,  schools  tres  rented  as  public  halls;  missionary  conven- 
for instruction intheolog^'havebeenestablislied  tious  of  all  denominaiions;  iem|)erance  work 
by  ilie  American  and  Englisli  Ep[scoi>aIians,  and  the  formation  of  total-abstinence  societies; 
the  Methodists,  and  W  the  various  Presbyterial  the  organization  of  women  for  the  promotion  of 
bodies  united.  The  Episcopal  Divinity  Train-  morals  and  the  reform  of  abuses  as  well  as  for 
ing-school  was  begun  in  1878,  and  has  done  active  evangelical  work;  summer  schools  for 
noble  work  in  equipping  a  native  mluistry.  The  Bible  study  and  for  following  out  the  Chautau- 
beginnings  of  a  Presbyteiial  theological  class  QUa  idea  and  metliods;  the  formation  of  Young 
were  in  tne  school  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carrolbers  Sleu's  Christian  Associations,  and  the  employ- 
in  Tokyo,  in  1874.  At  tlie  consummation  of  the  ment  of  their  multifarious  agencies;  evangells- 
union  of  the  Presbyterial  bodies  at  Yokohama,  tic  labors  of  revlvali^  and  oi  eminent  special- 
in  1877,  it  was  decided  to  hare  "The  Union  islsin  religious  work  from  Europe  and  Amer- 
Theological  School,"  with  a  preparatory  insti-  ica,  who  through  excellent  interpreters  have 
tntlon.  Three  natives,  Okuno,  O^wa,  and  veachedvast  masses  of  the  Japanese,— are  among 
Toda,  were  ordwned  to  the  ministry  October  Hd,  those  we  may  specify.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
1887.  and  every  year  since  a  class  has  been  lind  any  phase  of  Christian  work  proved  effec- 
graduaied.  The  faculty  is  composed  of  Scotch  tive  at  home  which  has  not  been  tried  in  Japan; 
and  American  missionary  clet^ymen  and  Jaua-  but  space  does  not  permit  tis  to  name  either  the 
neso  professors  mostly  educated  abroad.  The  famous  workers  or  the  obscure  toilers.  Beneath 
American  Baptists  have  a  theological  school  at  all  these  forms  of  activity,  by  which  quick  re- 
Yokohama,and  theEnglisIiBaptiststwoschools  suits  are  made  manifest,  are  the  slower  but 
for  training  native  preachers.  In  all  there  are  surer  methods  and  forces  which  give  perma- 
iu  Japan  17  thcoli^cal  schools,  with  375  stu-  nency  to  the  work  of  the  Kingdom  of  Christ, 
dents.  135  native  ministers,  and  409  unordained  Whatever  makes  Christianity  less  of  an  exotic 
jireaohers  and  helpers;  8  schools  for  Bible-  and  importation,  and  more  truly  acclimated  or 
women,  with  46  students,  and  125  at  active  indigenous,  does  indeed  make  it  less  misslouary 
work.  Three  missionary  hospitals,  which  treated  in  the  literal  sense,  but  more  national,  and  im- 
437  in-patients,  and  9  dispensaries  ministering  parts  to  it  a  vitality  which  will  enable  it  to  live 
to  14,l»7  cases,  with  1  school  of  nurses  with  33  independent  of  foreign  assistance  or  control, 
pupils,  represent  that  phase  of  the  work  which  Herein  the  genius  of  Protestantism  Is  strongly 
deals  at  once  with  both  body  and  soul.  In  the  manifest.  "  The  Roman  Catholic  missionaries 
matter  of  the  higher  education  of  the  native  keep  everything  in  their  own  hands,  the  Prot- 
pastors  and  of  Christiau  Japanese  generally.  It  cstants  pass  everything  over  to  the  Japanese, 
seems  to  be  the  settled  opinion  of  the  mission-  The  Catholicsare  principals,  the  Protestants  are 
arios  that  post-graduate  courses  only  should  be  assistants."  The  Japanese  repudiate  the  idea 
taken  in  Europe  or  America.  In  the  schoolsof  that  the  quarrels  and  separations  of  European 
theology  now  established  in  Japan  the  native  Christianity  or  American  sectarianism  need  be 
student  can  get  as  gi>oii  a  training,  and,  all  reproduced  on  their  own  soil.  They  want  a 
tilings  considei'Cd,  probably  one  better  suited  to  pure  Christianity  and  a  church  history  of  their 
bis  special  needs,  than  lie  can  abroad.  After  own,  and  a  church  government  that  accords 
graduation,  and  some yeara' experience  as  apas-  with  the  spirit  and  customs  of  Japan.  Most  of 
tor  or  lay  worker,  it  is  well  for  the  preacher  or  the  missionaries  of  Reformed  Christianity  are 
specialist  to  seek  further  intellectual  discipline  not  only  in  hearty  sympathy  with  this  longing 
in  the  older  schools  across  the  ocean.  In  Ibis  of  the  natives,  but  welcome  it  as  one  of  the  best 
laudable  desire  of  the  native  clergy  for  wider  prophecies   of  success.    There  are  churches. 
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schools,  Dewspapers  nnd  magaziaes,  luissionnry 
societies  nud  oiher  ftgenpies,  conrtin'te*!,  »ni  in 
mauy  cases  originated,  wholly  l)y  niiiives,  in 
which  the  foreigner  is  ahseiit,  or  only  iidvisory. 


Tlic  missionaries  have  13a  boarding  and 
day  schools,  with  10,397  scholars,  under  direct 
Christian  influences;  and  licre  the  171  uuniar- 
ried  female  missionaries  an;  grandly  iutliicu- 
tial.  Tbe  training  of  native  girls  in  the  proced- 
ure of  A  Christian  home  tnciius  the  pre-emption 
of  a  large  portion  of  the  generations  to  come  to 
Christian  nurture.  These  schools  are  making 
it  possible  for  the  Japanese  of  the  tweutietE 
centuiy  to  be  born  in  a  Christian  limd.  As  yet 
the  home  is  still  the  citadel  of  heiittaeuism,  and 
many  a  Christian  man  is  unable,  because  of  the 
influence  of  wife  or  female  relatives,  to  gain  or 
hold  bis  cliildren  to  Clirisl.  Tlie  statistics  of 
church -membership  show  that  men  outnumber 
women  in  the  proporiiou  of  about  4  lo  3,  the 
exact  figures  being—  men,  1S,63U  women, 
9.415;  children,  2,mi.  Sunday -school  work  is 
vigorously  prosecuted  by  all  the  misHionarj-  so- 
cieties, and  the  350  schools  have  21,597  pupils,  a 
Kin  of  nearly  3,000  over  the  number  iu  1888. 
most  of  the  Sunday-schools  the  Interna- 
tional Lessons  are  used, 
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power  to  the  living  teacher  is  the  printe<l  Word, 
and  it  behooves  us  now  to  speak  of  the  Bible 
and  Christian  literature  in  the  vernacular,  lit 
probably  no  other  mission  field  are  liie  af^nclcs 
which  depend  for  their  visible  expreaiSon  ou 
ink,  types,  and  paper,  so  widely  and  steadily 
employed.  The  tract  societies  early  began 
heariy-co-operatioa,  and  the  distribution  of  their 
brief  missives  antl  compendious  presentations 
of  doctrine  was  especially  active  before  the 
publication  of  the  complete  Bible  in  ■fapancse. 
The  London  Religious  Tract  Society  have  au 
agency  in  Tokyo,  and  though  the  number  of 
coliwrteurs,  so  named,  employed  by  all  the 
societies  tell  from  8  in  1887  to  1  in  1889,  tract- 
distributing  is  still  prosecuted  as  one  of  the 
minor  meiliods  of  spreading  the  truth.  In 
hymnology  an  encouraging  heglnuing  has  been 
made,  the  four  gieal  organic  groups  of  Bap- 
tist, Methodist,   Episcopal,    and    Presbyierial 


notes  an<I  some  with  words  only,  the  standard 
holy  songs  and  liines  of  Christendom  pre- 
dominate, though  there  are  not  lacking  original 
stanzas  and  music  by  both  foreign  and  native 
versifiers  and  composers.  Some  very  sweetand 
characteristic  airs  have  been  Introilitced.  It 
will  be  diHlcult,  in  this  generation,  to  eradicate 
the  tendency  to  revert  to  the  old  nasal  quavers 
of  native  iinisonances.  while  harmony  is  nearly 
unknown  in  .Japanese  music.  Nevertheless  the 
converts  sing  vigorously,  and  like  the  new 
music:  and  with  a  new  generation,  (aught  both 
iu  the  Christian  and  the  public  schools  in  west- 
em  notation,  there  is  here  a  most  lich  and 
promising  field,  while  lo  the  harvest. 

Iu  literature  the  various  (lenominalions  which 
are  more  or  less  rich  in  confessional  symbolism 
and  liturgies  have,  as  a  rule,  already  translated 
their  standards  of  doctrine,  directories  of  wor- 
ship, and  manuals  of  discipline.     The  Book  of 
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Common  Prayer  is  now  published  in  both  tho 
native  script  and  the  Romaji,  or  Koman  letter. 
Various  works  on  theology,  apologetics,  church 
history,  and  in  other  branches  of  Christian 
learning  have  been  written  and  tinnslated  by 
the  authors  into  Japanese ;  while  tnmslations 
of  all  sorts  and  of  vaiiuus  degrees  of  merit, 
of  commentarits,  and  of  standard  iKKiks  for 
adults  and  children,  are  nudtiplying.  Mime 
of  the  most  able  and  proni>ing  work  being 
done  by  liiu  natives  at  their  own  suggestion. 
There  are  editors,  authors,  and  litemry  men  in 
the  churches  from  whom  much  inav  be  reason- 
ably exjjec-tedtowanl  the  forimitlon  of  that  com- 
ing Christian  litemture  which  is  to  displace  the- 
filthy  and  licentious,  thuliloody  and  revtnireful, 
elements  which  have  dominated  JaiitintscTitera- 
Hire  in  the  past.  Already  the  Bible  lias  had  a 
perceptible  influence  upon  the  style  and  the 
color  of  the  thought  of  native  writers,  and  It  ia 
our  Iwlief  that  inuoone  department  of  national 
endeavor  will  Christianity  fertilize  theJapauese 
intellect  more  than  In  literary  production.  The 
religion  of  Jesus  has  given  the  Japanese  a  new 
world  of  thought,  and  into  its  rich  lauds  and 
iH'ciuis  Ihey  are  entering  as  cx))lorers,  bringing 
back  to  tlieir  countrymen  richest  spoil.  One  <» 
the  most  striking  of  contemporaneous  phe- 
nomena is  native  Christian  JournallHm.  Ufthe 
seventeen  newspapers  or  magazines  now  pub- 
lished in  the  vemitcular,  fifteen  are  exponents 
of  Bible  or  Reformed  Christianity,  six  being 
(.'iingregatiomil,  two  Episcopal,  two  Italionat 
isticort'iiitarian,  one  Priends,  two  MethiKiist, 
two  Pivsbytcrial.  The  stibscriptlim  lists  are 
not  large,  lint  the  work,  like  that  of  leaven,  is 
steady  and  thorough.     Copies  of  some  of  these 

Eapcrs  are  usually  fotmd  at  the  railway -slut  i<i  us 
1  the  large  cKies.  Host  of  thein  arc  well 
edited,  antT  a  few  illustrated.  These  all  help 
powerfully  to  influence  the  public  taste,  and  to- 
treale  an  ajipetlte  for  that  which  lies  at  llie 
fotimlation  of  all  Christian  literature — the  Bible. 
Thk  Bible  in  Jai'anebb. — A  veteran  mis. 
sionnrv  ascribes  one  half  of  all  the  rcstdts  of 
Christian  missions  in  .Japan  to  tlic  wot^  of  the 
Bible  SiM^icties.  Uf  these,  the  American,  the 
British  and  Foreign,  aud  tlic  National  Bible 
Society  of  Scothind  have  agencies  in  JaiMD, 
and  have  diligently  prosecuted  the  work  of 
publication  and  distribution,  besides  making 
generous  contributitins  for  the  snjiport  of  tbe 
ti-anslators  and  the  expenses  incident  t^i  their 
labors.  The  work  of  giving  the  written  Word 
of  God  lo  this  nation  was  licgun  in  China  by 
Rev,  Karl  GutzlalT  and  Dr.  S.  Wells  Wil- 
liams, who  learned  the  language  from  casta- 
way sailors  before  1840,  and  was  continued 
by  Rev.  B.  J.  Bettolbeim.  at  Napa  In  the- 
Rill  Kill  (Loochoo)  Islands,  between  1846  and 
1853,  and  vigorously  entered  upon  liy  nearly 
all  of  the  missionaries,  but  especially  liv  Itev.  J. 
Goble.  S,  R.  Brown.  D,D.,  and  Dr.  j'  C.  Hep- 
burn  on  the  opening  of  tbe  country  by  treaty. 
In  1871  Mr.  Goble's  version  of  St.  Slattliew, 
the  first  complete  book  of  the  Bible  published 
iu  Japan  was  issued.  In  1872  all  the  Pnitcslaiit 
missionaries  were  invited  lo  meet  in  Yokohama 
to  form  aTranslatlon  Committee,  which  iu  June, 
1874,  began  its  sittings.  Beginning  with  the 
(Jospel  <rt  Luke  in  August,  1875.  various  books 
of  the  New  Testament  were  Issued,  until  on  the 
3d  of  November,  1879,  the  committee  finished 
their  work  of  translation  and  revision,  and  in 
April,  1880,  the  complete  New  Testament  waa 
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in  tbe  hands  of  the  native  Christians.  A  few 
moutlia  previously  Rev.  Nathan  Brown,  D.D., 
jmblished  a  version  of  the  New  Testament 
m  which  the  words  relaliiig  to  baptism  were 
translaled,  and  not,  us  in  Uie  union  version, 
IraDsl iterated,  from  the  Qreclt.  Plans  for  trans- 
liiling  Ibe  Old  Testament  were  not  made  until 
1876,  uor  iwrfected  until  la83.  Portions  were 
published  between  1883  and  1887.  and  on  the 
Jhl  of  February,  1888,  at  a  large  meeting  held  in 
Tokyo,  the  completion  of  the  entire  Bible  in 
Japanese  was  celebrated.  Besides  tbe  mission- 
aries   Hepburn,  Verbeck.  8.   Bi'own,  Greene. 


foretgu  teachers  to  present  to  the  Japanese  peo- 
ple a  version  at  ouce  scholarly,  idiomatic,  read- 
able, rhythmic,  and  destined  in  all  probability 
to  be  the  standard  for  generations  to  come,  and 
one  of  the  great  successful  mls^onary  transla- 
tions of  the  world.  It  was  especially  appropri- 
ate to  invite  native  help,  because  it  satisSed  the 
yearnings  of  the  converts  to  sbnre  the  honors  as 
wet!  as  tlie  labors  of  the  work.  It  also  did  his- 
toric justice  to  those  brave  seekers  after  God 
who,  before  foreigners  came  to  Japan,  trans- 
lated from  the  Dutch  and  the  Chinese  the  story 
of  Christ's  life,  and  became  martyrs  in  searcli- 
ing  for  the  truth.  In  this  union  version  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures  special  prominence  is  given 
to  the  pure  native  element,  as  against  the 
Chinese-.rapancse  so  fashionable  during  tbe 
last  half-century  or  more.  Already  the  signs 
are  numerous  that  this  version  will  endure 
until  the  native  Christians  themselves,  becoming 
masters  of  iheGreekandSiiemitic  tongues,  will 
erect  on  the  foundations  laid  by  the  mission- 
ariesasiillraorestately  edifice  of  sacred  scholar- 
ship to  enshrine  that  Word  of  Ood  which  liveth 
and  abidetli  forever.  It  has  not  been  possible 
in  this  article  to  do  justice  to  all  the  workers 
for  the  Master  in  Japan,  owing  to  lack  of  space. 
In  Appendix  B  will  be  found  a  table  giving  a 
list  of  the  societies  at  work  in  Japan  and  their 
latest  statistics. 

Japanese  Veritlon.— The  Japanese  be- 
longs to  the  languageaof  the  extreme  Orient,  and 
is  spoken  in  the  islands  of  Japan.  The  first  in 
the  field  to  make  the  Japanese  acquainted  with 
the  Word  of  God  in  their  vernacular  was  the  late 
Dr.  Chas.  GUtzlaff,  whose  translation  of  the 
Gospel  and  Epistles  of  John  was  printed  at  Sing- 
a!»or«  in  1839.  In  1846  Dr.  Bettelheim,  a  medi- 
cal missionary  and  convert  from  Judaism,  was 
sent  to  the  Loochoo  Islands.  Having  made  him- 
self acriuainted  with  the  Japanese,  Dr.  Bettel- 
heim translated  the  Gospels  of  Luke  and  John, 
together  with  the  Acts,  which  lie  revised  after 
he  haii  left  Japan  In  1854,  at  Chicago,  with  the 
assistance  of  a  Japanese,  bringing  it  more  into 
conformity  with  the  pure  Japanese.  This  ver- 
sion was  written  in  the  Katagaua  character. 
After  being  transcribed  into  the  Hiragana  ciiar- 
after,  wliicli  is  more  generally  understood  in 
Japan,  Prof.  PflKmayer  of  Vienna  issued  from 
the  press  at  Vienna  Betlellieim's  Gospel  of  John 
in  1873.  and  in  1878  the  Gospel  of  Luke  and 
the  Acts. 

Tlie  printing  of  this  version  was  regarded  by 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  only  as 


a  temporary  measure,  until  something  better 
could  be  prepared.  This  was  done  by  a  Trans- 
lation Committee,  which  in  June,  1874,  com- 
menced its  sittings.  The  committee,  consisting 
chietly,  if  not  entirely,  of  American  mission- 
aries, finished  their  work  of  translation  in  five 
years  and  a  half,  and  the  revision  of  the  manu- 
script by  tlie  revising  comroiltee  appointed  in 
1878  by  the  Translation  Committee,  wasfinished 
on  March  80th.  1880.  The  first  edition  of  the 
New  Testament  was  published  in  tbe  same  year, 
and  has  since  been  published  in  different  forms. 
A  reference  edition  of  the  standard  New 
Testament  was  prepared  by  the  Rev.  John  Piper 
of  the  Church  Miss iouiiry  Society,  and  published 
by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  and 
the  National  Bible  Society  of  Scotland  In  1881. 
The  American.  British,  and  National  Societies 

Eublisbed  in  1886  a  reference  pocket  edition. 
a  the  same  year  a  second  edition  of  the  Roman- 
ized New  Testament  was  published  by  the 
same  Societies,  the  transliteration  having  been 
done  by  Dr.  Hepburn,  the  chairman  of  the 
Translation  Committee.  Tlie  first  edition  was 
published  in  1880  bv  tbe  American  Bible  Society 
alone.  The  same  Society  also  published  in  1888 
edition  wiLh  maps. 
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Sore,  Ksmi  no  /eVen  «o  itsaknehimi-tamao 
koto  WB,  su1>ete  ksre  wo  eMadzoni  mono  its 
horobidza  ehtle.'  kagiri  niki  inoclil  wo  uken 
tame  nl,  Bono  hitori  umireithi  ko  wo  tunajeru 

Besides  the  edition  in  Roman  type,  there  wer* 
published  editions  in  (1)  the  Xunlen.  This 
name  is  given  to  the  small  Japanese  phonetic 
characters  written  on  the  right  of  the  Chinese 
ideographs  to  give  the  termination  of  Japan- 
ese  verbs  and  particles  not  found  in  Chinese. 
This  edition  is  made  from  the  classical  version 
of  BildgmanandCulbertson;  (3)  theiTotaittna, 
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for  (he  \ise  of  scliotni's,  but  not  faniiliiir  lo  fc-  With  it«  riigsri'il,  ivell-ivinxied  Hiuuiilaiu  sides, 

iniiie  itiuloi-s:   (!f)  (liu  Hirakiim,   iuleiiUed  fur  fcriile  plains  Wiag  l)i-(w<.i-n  llie  spin's,  iiud  the 

tln)se  iin>re  [ieiU'iidfiit  ou  ^liiiuelic  Lulpn.  uiiuieruUH  labt-luuds,  [uli-rsiwrswl  wiili  Umuli- 

The  Old  Tt'sLiiiifUt,  ■vvliifh  mis  triiiiKliileil  by  fii]  tLoujrh  Niiiiill  lakes,  ilii;  soeuury  of  Java 
reprwieiHalivfs  of  tUe  diHtrent  FroIC'iliuit  mia-  pn'si-uls  a  vniieU  ;tiul  delightful  iiitmit;.  The 
siou*  4u  Japiiu,  ami  of  u-hli;li  |iari»  liiid  Iweu  ulimmo  iif  Jnva,  with  \hu  fXCuiHiou  of  some 
pul)llslied  from  limu  to  lime,  was  iit  tiist  com-  miirshj-dislriflaiiitliuniirtliuniiiliiiiis,  isLi^allhy 
pleled  iu  18S3,  luul  in  18S8,  Februnij-  3(1,  a  pub-  and  very  salubrious.  The  heat  is  not  intense, 
lie  niettiug  was  held  tn  cek-bmlu  Ibis  event,  but  the  lougccintiuiiam'e  of  it  pnivts  trj-ing  to 
Iu  the  sjime  yeiir  the  first  uimplctu  edition  of  Etiii>iu'an  const ilut ions,  wliith  at  first  uiu  not 
the  Bible  wiisissuediit  Yokohama,  theexpensfs  afftTtwl  by  it.  Iu  tiie  interior  tHbU-laiids  the 
of  which  were  sliared  alike  bv  the  tliifc  great  climate  is  cuUk-r  and  more  bniclng.  Tlie  ex- 
Bible  Societies  of  America,  Englaud,  and  Scot-  cellent  roatls  tliroiighout  ibe  island  niiike  Uvery 
laud.  In  18S9  an  ediiion  o(  tlio  Bible  witli  easy  for  the  riclitr  clus8i.-s  to  esiape  ilie  heated 
references  was  ptibltsbed.  term  bv  going  to  the  iiioimlains. 

Besides  a  digloit  eiiiilonof  ihe  Psalms  in  Jap-  Java'is  iintk'i'  ilie  government  of  the  Nerlici'- 

anese  and  Eiigli.xh,  published  iu    1889,  there  lands.    Tlie  East  India  Company,  created  by 

was  also  published  in  the  same  year  an  edition  Ilie   Dnieh   in   1603,  (itadnally  conyuered   the 

of  the  Gospels  of  Jlark  and  John  in  raised  type  Dutch  Enst  Indies,  and  when  thcCompany  was 

for  the  blind.  diswilveil  in  1798  the  nurther-country  took'  over 

Japara,  a  town  on  the  west  const  of  Java.  *!"'  ''"S}^},  "V  n  *'?   ",'"  k*"  I^"*-"^^""*-  «"<' 

aOmilesnoHheastofSamarang.    Mission  elation  sinc-el830  the  ^elherlmuls  has  been  in  lUKlis- 

of  the  Menuonite   Jlissionary  Society  of  Hoi-  ""^^''  tf^**'""-     The jslaml   is  divided  Into 

land,  with  100  members,  under  the  charge  of  «-r*fl«"9'"«.  ^f  f"™''''«^,  ^J'  «  f^^mt,  who 

the  famous  ImguistJans^                             ''  """'   ^'k  ''^'*'"""*   «''««;1**«   "l'""«t  "I'soli'te 

w"o      6      V  u"  «.  control  by  means  of  a  vast  hierarchy  of  mitivo 

Jalkl  or  IHullanl  Version.— Tlie  Jatki  otHclals.    There  are  33  nf  these  residencies,  in- 

belongstothe  Indie  branch  of  the  Aryan  ku-  eluding  Madura.    Tlieiwpulatloii  is  very  dense, 

gnage-faniily,  and  isspoken  by  2,500.000  people.  21.097,500  when  etiitmemtcd  at  the  end  of  1887. 

''  The  language,"  siiya  the  latest  traushitor,  Dr.  Of  these  over  30,000  were  Europeans.  225.500 

Jukes,  "is  called  Jatki  or  Jagdalli  by  the  people  Chinese,  15,000   Arabs,  and  the  remainder  na- 

theni.'ielves,  Slulliini  or  Derwjil  bv  their  nelgii-  tives.    The  natives  belong  to  the  Malay  (q.v.) 

bors,  because  it  isspoken  In  theMuliimor  IX^r-  race,  and  are  divided  into  the  Javanese  proi>eT. 

wal    districts,     it    is  aUo   spoken  throiighout  the  Snudancsc,  and  the  JIadurcsc.     The  Malay 

IMuzatfargarb  district,  and  the  state  of  Buhawul-  type  Is  best  retiuued  in  Ihe  Sundanese.  while  the 

pur,  south  of  the  Sutlej  and  cast  of  the  Imlus,  Javanese  are  (he  most  civiliMHi.     In  early  limes 

and  also  by  the  Khetraus,  a  tribe  to  the  west  of  a  warlike,  ferocious  spirit  nmst  have  characlcr- 
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luu^uu^i:  is  allied  to  Punjabi  and  Sludhi,  but  docile,  sober,  and  iudustrious.    Under  Dutch 

diffursfromboth."    A  translation  of  the  New  nile  the  condition  ot  the  people  has  l>cen  most 

Testament   in  Multaui  was  publislied   by  Ibo  prosperous,   aud   is  improving    rapidly  under 

Buplist    Translation    Society,  and    printed    at  their  wise  and  judicious  administration.     Agri- 

Serampore  1812.     It  has  never  been  repiinted.  culture  is  carried  on,  and  by  a  system  inaugu- 

and  copies  are  therefore  very  rare.    Since  1883  rated  In  1830,  cjdied  the  "euliure  system,  "it 

Dr.  A.  Jukes  of   the   Church  Missionary  So-  wtis  to  Ihe  advantage  not  only  of  the  European 

clcly,  missionary  at  Dera  Ghazi  Khan,  has  been  resident,  but  also  of  the  native  chief  and  llio 

eng'iiged,  assisted  by  a  Munshi,  on  a  inmslation  native  coolie,  to  produce  as  much  and  as  good 

of  the  Sew  Testament.     Of  this  the  Gospel  of  coffee,  siigiir,  or  rii'e  ns  the  land  would  bring 

Mark  was  edited  by  the  Rev.  A.  Lewis,  of  tiie  forth.     By   this  wise   arrangement  and   com- 

Cburch  3IIs$ionary  Societv.  for  the  British  and  raimily  of  inti^resl  the  natural  rcsoiii^ces  of  the 

Foreign  Bible  Society  in"l887.     Up  to  March  land,  which  Is  wonderfully  fertile,  are  utilised 

■Sl't,  1889,  one  thousand  copies  have  been  dis-  lo  a  greater  extent  with  every  Hucceeding  year, 

posed  of.  and  tlie  resulting  wealth  bencflls  Ihe  govem- 

{a>eeimtn  terse.    John  3 :  16.)  Si*^"''. '''^.  1''"^'"^""'  ''^""-■'■'  '^"^  "'*'  '"'l")''-''.; 

"■  ■'^  '  Tins  ■'ouiluru"  aystem  has  now  been  abolished 

*ii<a#  <■«•>.(»  ^»oa«  w*  »,*ytnca3aff  «B*^  in  fmor  of  more  freedim  ou  the  part  of  the  in- 

j,*s,sa.'«^"6'«  dividuals,  but  its  iR'nellilal  results  are  clearly 
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Java,  an  island  of  the  Indian  Archipelago.  liilgioa — Non  IU  tl  uti  -sareAl  ham- 
situated  ifi  latitude  a'  3'  to  8'  SO'  south,  and  n  I  n  ncc  tl  HI  1  Ijn  t  over- 
longitude  105°  12' lo  IW  89' ea.sl,  is  one  of  the  tl  n  II  1  1  nt  y  bj  the  M  liam- 
ricuest  colonial  possessions  of  ihc  Neiherlaiids,  nl  nf  t  tlywn,Bl  Ihista 
and  in  rcspct^t  to  Its  population,  its  natural  nd  B  hn  in  Illnt  Ivll  nl  n  as  ntro- 
lieaiity,  the  mildness  of  its  climate,  and  the  in-  I  I  u  ly  n  tl  CI  nst  ra  Tl  result 
dustry  of  its  jMioplc  is  the  nift?t  impoitant  of  all  ha  b  ■en  tl  at  frflgi  enlH  f  on  all  tl  t  1  gious 
the  islands  of  the  archipelago.  The  area  of  sy  t  n  s  arc  ntc  w  v  nw  tl  tl  ongi  al  spirlt- 
the  island  Is  50,260  sijuare  miles.  Its  greatest  worship,  and  tlie  latter  basal)Horbed  the  foreign 
length  Is  from  east  to  west  666  miles,  with  a  element  and  still  remains  the  dominant  faith  of 
breadth  varying  from  56  to  136  miles.  Incliid-  the  people.  A  spirit  Is  worshipped  al  his  altar 
ing  Madura  and  a  number  of  smaller  islands,  under  a  great  tree,  wlille  the  formula  of  Islam, 
which  are  Included  In  the  official  Java,  thearca  "There  is  no  God  but  God,  and  Mohammed  la 


is  51,961  square  miles.     TJie  mounlainousrange     His  prophet,"    is    ullered   i 

which  forms  Ihe  central   ridge  is  of  volcanic     Spirits  are    worshipped    who    cause    diseases. 
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tlii'ii-  iiiilHcuoi!,  iiEfl  soiiii!  Strange  enianntiou  fur  {^cvmen  verse.    John  3  ;  16.) 

V'ikhI  or   for  evil  comes  from  every  object  of  ..____„»    _._•     ^Q   _Av  O- 

imliire.      Among  the    higher  dasis   Moham-  •Jaig|^™!«^'nian»imw^a'TrtenJloajnei 
uieilunism  Is  of  it  purer  type,  nnd  the  iuflnence  ~    ^  _  - 

of  tlie  .MoLamme<lan  ■'priest"  is griMt.  ^13-*^     «n«fij5Jei[iaim»anrijii«iijnEif(iaU 

Lmif/rKige, — The  three  iliffereut  races  above  'O  *  ^  I         la  .»' 

iiH-ulioneti     have    each    its    own    language.  {KiiniqiiuntiAn 

Suiuliiuese  Is  g™*!""!'?  'lying  0"^.    Javanese  is  ^  la  I      ™ 
the  prevnilitig  speeeh,  antl  is  found  in 


i.ij-i« 


ffiS'i  :^?h,t7ll,fpE:  S      (a"«.a«*5(3a«J^».»a«a^-».( 


u-SilSn-* 


among  the  people.  „ 

The  chief  towns  of  Java  are  Serang,  in  the  «Wllfl«i|t»MTO 

resiliency  of  Bantani,  which  has  supplanted  the  *        I     '  -^ 

older  ciiy  of  Bantiim  on  account  of  the  anperior  Jeb^l-Tour,  a  section  of  Kurdistan  south 

Iieulthfulness  of  its  location:  Batavia,  thecajiltal  of  the   bend  in  the  'I'igris,  and    belween  the 

of  Dutch  India,  and  Purwakarlo,  the  ndminis-  Ti^'ris  and  Murdin.     Its  most  important  city  is 

trative  town  of  Krawang  residency.    Cheribon,  Midyat.    The  people  are  mostly  Jacobites,  and 

though  very  uuheallhy,  is  one  of  the  most  im-  ai-e  among  the  finest  specimens  of  the  Syrian 

portant  places  in  Java.     The  town  is  laid  out  in  peoples.     Their  life  of  constant  strife  with  the 

European  style,  snd  contsius  a  church,  a  fine  Kurds  has  developed  a  good  degree  of  force  of 

ChlueMe  temple,  and  the  palaces  of  the  descend-  character,  and  they  are  more  open  to  mission 

anis  of  the  old  sultan.     Foreign  commerce  and  influence    than    those    farther    south    on    the 

native  trade  are  all  well  developed  at  Togal,  Meaopotamian  plain.     The  language  is  boih 

whose  popuhtlion  is  estimiited  at  80,000.     Near  Arabic  and  Kurdish.     Mission  work  is  carried 

the  centre  of  thenorihcoastisSamarang,  which  on  in  Jlldyat  and  in  some  of  the  surrounding 

has  p.  military  hospital,  and  is  a  station  on  tlie  villages. 

railway.    The  largest  town  in  Java  is  Surabaya.  w^hinm  (Thplnmi  n  tnwn  in  P„niD>,  Vnnh 

n.  tarbo,  1.  lb.  be.,  Ob  a,e  «..«,  »«  1. 1«  I.Jf'TSh    bl 'k    rf    jSK  '  Kl"r 

;™™.;iSSSSi™.°""'°'°       ""•"''  CUmiMlwl:  balHy  In  winter.    Popul.tlob, 

conimrc«il  uutituuon.              ^    .^    „  ,t  3.107i  race,  Panmilf.  L.nBU.ge.,  Orfn.  PangaB 

.MMjb  work  !•  omled  ob  by  Ibe  Netb.r-  |5„,„;„,|   '..a  %„ai.    5i|^i„;  „„,;„  „,»,ie 

Jbd.  3I»siOB,ry  |Klolv  lb  Bi.t  J.va.  wb.re  „„|„j  pre,by„rf,n  Oburcb  of  Amine  {18?8)i 

the  Dutch  BsptlM  Society  has  also  one  station.  „    missiouariei  and  wives    2  olber  ladies    15 

The  NetberlandaMlmionary  Union  has  statiob.  ;.,?'''£,  "S    «  „m  Sons     1  cl^S     48 

InWes.  J^,a     Besides  tlic.  ,b.™  are  the  fol.  ZS^  Kboois,  S  SoSis,  and  ai  Siti* 

lowmg  societies:    The  Protestant  Church    m  zenana  mi^on                    ""•  ",  ^  ^.  .^  ..•,  , 
Nctlierlands  East  Indies,  Java  Comite,  Men- 

nonite  Missionary  Society,  Ermelo  Missionary  M^r6ml6,  a  town  of  Haiti,  West  Indies,  at 
Society,  Christian  Refonned  Church,  and  the  the  soulhwestextremity.  laSmileawestof  Port- 
Dutch  jlisslonary  Society.  In  1886  the  num-  au-Priuce,  Population.  5,000.  Mission  station 
ber  of  Christians  among  natives  and  foi'eigii  Prolestant  Episcopal  Chnrcli;  313  school- 
Orientals  was  11,230,  and  in  1887  there  were  in  children  and  an  agricultural  school.  In  the 
Netherlands  India  67  missionaries.  interior,  in  the  forest-tangles  covering  the  old 

.y'"a?rd'o',f.V,'e„'T'^ST.S'  S  ^«"*»'    'pe.tS.-llvrSm'ntbn.rk'boS 

etv  with    heauquariers  at    Amsterdam,  Hoi- .    = ..^.„i,'_  4.        _j      n 

isi'w'z'toi a'S ssr^niiat's "a"  ^"s^&^T"£'i<s'sS:.,'?L^ 

S3.S' ti'ss  bt  .'3; wToTied i^  "x.t'"-;!':"  T:;rJiz ::f r,"°e3 

Amsterdam  lb  1851,  and  now  ha.  the  .iiperin-  f",     "J-.iT    ,„  .^  ii           r    f  T°  f""""' 

tendenc.  of  Its  woik.    It  lies  misslonaiies  in  '»"  '"'  ''"'°"  "  ""  """■°  ""■'**"'  "'"'"ff' 

Batavia  and  the  sui'ivnudlng  country.  Jericho. — 1.  A  Hermabbsbuig  station  in 

Javance  Tenloii.-The  J.,.ne»  be-  S°X\^b°58h'BSut''i»tiorin''liSl!,'lS 

!:xr£d'2\Tr'rtimXi'MS™  wL^'difVpffcKi  s..-^^s 

¥.— Tlbt'Se'-JaiSirSrclbSSfeS  »«'■'•»  ■"'-"•"  cb,™b.,.e'Sbe„,80S. 
by  Mr.  Tracote  and  coiiipleled  at  the  press  in  JemsHlem.— From  the  time  of  the  Cm- 
Calcutta  by  the  Rev.  Gottlob  BrQckner.  Be-  sades,  Jerusalemhasbeenaspeclalobjectof  mis' 
twecn  the  years  1848  and  1856  the  Netherlands  slonary  work.  Each  of  the  different  branches 
Bible  Society  published  an  edition  of  the  entire  of  the  Christian  church,  European  and  Orien- 
Bible,  made  by  the  Itev.  J.  F.  C.  Gericke.  In  tal,  have  had  their  repi'esentatives  there.  The 
1883  at  the  req.ucst  of  the  Rev.  P.  Dansz  of  strongest  element  has  been  and  still  is  the 
Djapara,  Ihe  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  Greek,  Ihe  Greek  Patriarch  receiving  the  sup- 
resolved  to  employ  Mr.  Dansz,  for  over  thirty  port  and  encouragement  of  the  Russian  Gov- 
yuars  a  missionary  in  Java  of  the  Baptist  Society  enimetit.  Nejtt  in  stiength  come,  perhaps, 
for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  the  Nether-  the  Armenians,  who  have  a  large  convent  and 
lauds  Colonies,  to  prepare  a  verriou  for  the  church.  The  Lalhis  have  not  been  very  strong 
people  of  Java  ,  said  to  number  19,000,000,  of  until  recent  limes.  The  conflicts  between  these 
whom  8.(H10,OiOO  were  Javanese,  8,000,000  dlSereut  branches  of  the  church  have  been  such 
Sundaiiese,  and  3,000,000  Malays.  In  1888  the  as  to  excite  the  derision  and  contempt  of  the 
Gospel  of  Luke,  as  translated  by  Mr.  Dansz,  was  Moslems,  who  have  been  compelled  to  guard 
printed  at  Singapore,  and  in  1887  the  New  the  holy  places  by  sentries  in  order  to  prevent 
Testament  was  published.  Several  native  Christians  from  destroying  each  other,  and  the 
Bcholars  assisted  in  the  translation  and  revision,  places  that  they  affected  to  reverence.  Jemsa- 
Mr,  Dansz  is  now  translating  the  Old  Testament,  lem  has  also  been,  naturally,  the  gstbrabg-place 
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of  the  Jews,  and 
put  fiirth  to  estiibUsti  tli 
capilHl.  It  bna  seemei!,  liowever,  as  if  the  veiy 
presence  of  ibe  Holy  Plac*  scted  upixi  them  so 
as  to  destroy  nil  sense  of  religion,  and  the  Jews 
of  Jenisntem  hnre  been  noUirlously  the  worst 
specimensof  tlicirrace.  Of  late yeiirs,  however, 
witli  llie  efforts  of  sucb  men  ns  Sir  Moses  Mon- 
teliore,  and  those  who  witb  hhn  have  sought 
to  establish  Jewish  colonies,  not  iti  Jerttsnleni 
itself,  but  In  the  country,  aomewbat  of  a  rhauge 
bns  taken  place.  When  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  )[.  scut 
its  lirsE  missiouaries  to  tbe  Levnut  <□  ISIU,  they 
were  told  to  go  to  Jerusalem  auil  survey  from 
there  tbe  land  that  t  bey  were  to  enter.  Tbey 
found,  however,  that  any  woric  tliere  was  en- 
tirely impracticable,  and  fi-oiii  that  day  lo  this 
no  American  societies  have  undertaken  missiou 
work  in  Palestine.  At  present  the  priuciiml 
societies  at  work  in  Jerusalem  are:  the  Church 
Xissionary  Society,  the  Berlin  Jemsatem  Union, 
the  LouiloQ  Society  for  Propacatiiig  the  Gospel 
among  the  Jews.  There  are  also  various  oilier 
German  organ  illations  at  Bethlehem,  which  is 
so  near  as  to  he  practically  in  Jerusalem.  The 
Berlin  Jerusalem  Union  has  a  station,  and  tbt 
Society  for  Promoting  Female  Education  In 
tbe  East  has  a  scliool  with  a  Une  new  building. 
At  Bethany  also  there  is  an  independent  home 
started  by  a  Jliss  Crawford.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  last,  the  woik  is  almost  eulirely 
among  Ihe  Jews,  and  is  chiefly  in  Ibe  line  of 
education.  The  Cburcb  Alissionary  Society's 
work  is  the  most  important  and  tbe  most  suc- 
cessful. It  comprises  8  missionaries  witli  their 
wives,  2  oalive  clergy,  4  uailve  teachers,  109 
native  communicauts.  and  355  scholars.  Tlie 
most  important  Mrt  of  tbe  work  is  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Prepavendi  Institution,  which 
sends  out  school-teachers  to  the  various  out-sta- 
tions. There  is  also  tbe  Hisbop  Gobat  board- 
ing-school and  a  printing-press.  For  tbe  work 
of  the  Jerusalem  Union,  see  article. 

JTerusHleni  fJnlon  In  Berlin  (Jeru- 
salems -Verein  zu  Berlin), — The  Union  was 
founded  by  Court-preacher  Strauss  in  1853. 
According  to  the  statutes  of  1868,  its  object  is 
to  support,  enlarge,  and  multiply  the  Oermau 
evangelical  institutions  and  undertakings 
which  have  been  started  in  tbe  Orient,  in  the 
territory  of  the  evauge Ileal  bishopric  of  Jeru- 
salem. It  proposes  to  contribute  lo  the  main- 
tenance of  llie  German  Evangelical  Church  In 
the  Holy  Land,  and  to  lie  active,  by  means  of 
schools,  hospitals,  and  hospices,  for  the  "inner 
and  outer  mission"  among  the  native  Inhabi- 
tants of  that  region,  and  among  Germans  resi- 
dent there.  Any  one  who  contributes  regu- 
larly is  a  member.  The  conduct  of  its  affairs 
is  in  the  hands  of  a  committee  of  at  least  IG, 
who  elect  their  own  successors. 

The  Union  has,  from  the  first,  enjoyed  royal 
support.  Frederick  William  IV.  was  ilie  first 
to  attempt  to  develop  the  German  religious  in- 
terests in  Jerusalem,  and  one  of  tbe  fruits  of 
his  efforts  was  the  establishment  of  the  Evan- 
gelical Bishopric  there.  At  present  the  German 
commnniiv  is  not  connected  with  thia  body. 
EmpenT  William  I.  continued  the  care  iie- 
stowfd  by  ills  briilher;  and  Crown  Prince  Fred- 
erick, upon  his  visit  there  In  1869,  took  special 
Interest  in  tbe  religious  welfare  of  the  German 
colony.  For  long  years  the  Union  was  under 
tbe    special  protection   of   Empress   Augusta. 
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efforts  have  been      The    present     Empero 


As  is  seen  froiu  the  statutes,  Ihe  Union  is  not 
1  exclusively  mission  organization,  although 
—  nectiou  with  its   work  among  Germans 


there  also  ej 

of  clothing,  etc.,  to  the  v 
Jerusalem,  There  are  such  in  Berlin,  Pols- 
dam,  Breslaii,  LUbeck,  Dessau,  Gross  Iteicben, 
Ober  IlCblingen,  Eyritz,  Holstein,  and  Glau- 
chau.  Aid  la  also  received  frawi  varioi.^  other 
independent  societies.  The  average  income, 
exclusive  of  special  building  funds  and  Ihe 
like,  is  24,000  marks  annually. 

The  Union  has  two  mission  stations — the  one 
at  Belblebem,  the  other  at  Beit-DJala,  half  an 
hour  distant.  The  Arabian  Protestant  parish 
at  Bethlehem  consists  of  but  few  families,  but 
tbe  stalion  is  considered  an  important  one. 
Money  tor  erecting  a  cliurcli  has  been  on  band 
for  some  years,  but  the  pennissloii  of  Ihe  Sul- 
tau  for  the  prosecution  of  the  work  was  slow- 
in  coming.  First  a  firman  was  granted  for  tbe 
ground  slory  (which  will  be  used  later  for  a 
school),  HtKl  on  the  occasion  of  tbe  visit  of 
Emperor  William  II.  to  Constantinople  in  1889 
further  permissi<)n  was  accorded  for  tlie  whole 
building.  There  are  two  si'hools,  one  for  boys 
and  one  for  girls,  logether  having  100  pupils. 
Unfortunately  the  capable  pastor,  Schneller, 
retired  from  the  sen-ice  in  1889.  BeitDjiila 
is  11  branch  station  of  Bethlehem.  In  lH8ti  a 
clinpel  was  built,  and  the  parish  is  in  Ihe  care 
of  a  native  evangelist,  who  is  gradually  con- 
solidating the  scattered  elements,  Herealso  are 
two  schools— the  boys'  school  iiumbei'iug  80,and 
the  girls'  school  of  about  S5,  established  in 
1888.  Pi-oner  school-buildings  anil  dwellings 
are  still  lacking,  but  efforts  arc  being  made  to 
supply  them,  A  third  station  was  opened  in 
1884  in  Hebron,  bul  after  four  years  of  exist- 
ence it  had  to  be  abiwdoned.  because  the  Mo- 
haniraedans  were  forbidden  to  consult  the  Ger- 
man physician  or  to  send  their  children  to  tbe 
German  school. 

Tbe  chief  activity  of  tbe  Union  is  in  Jerusa- 
lem, though  here  it  has  a  less  disllnclively  mis- 
sion cliaracler  than  in  the  other  stations.  Here 
the  funds  are  applied  to  sup|iort  in  part  various 
German  institutions  which  have  chiefly  national 
cbaracter.  It  contributes  lo  the  salary  of  the 
pastor  of  the  German  church,  who  makes  quar- 


1867  a  colleclion  was  made  in  Germany  for 
church  building  In  Jerusalem;  in  1869  tiie 
Prussian  crown  came  into  possession  of  El 
MiirestSn,  Ihe  site  of  the  old  convent  Santa 
Maria  Magna;  the  locality  was  excavated,  and 
now  a  German  chapel  stands  upon  it.  Money 
is  now  collected  for  the  erection  of  a  penna- 
nent  church:  the  death  of  Emperor  Frederick, 
wlio  had  the  work  especially  a(  heart,  brought 
the  undertaking  for  a  lime  to  a  standstill;  the 
present  emperor  has  put  the  matter  into  the 
hands  of  a  special  organization.  In  conDCCtion 
with  the  parish  is  aMeii's  Union,  and  lately  a 
Toutlis'  Union  has  been  established. 

The  following  are  the  other  enterprises  that 
are  assisted  by  the  Union:  (1)   Tbe  Syrian  Or- 


Hosted 
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phaimge,  long  llie  special  care  of  the  veteran 
bi:liiielli;r,  facliei'  <j{  the  [ijistur  at  Bellileiiem;  it 
lias  II  pre^deul,  iuspcciur,  i  lenchers,  imd  8 
iuiilruclors  iu  lusuuul  lubor.  At  present  145 
<:liililren  are  cared  for.  lu  1889  a  laige  tiact  of 
l:iiiil  wfls  secured,  tor  priictical  lusiructiun  u 
funiiitij^.  |3)  Talitha  Kuoii  la  ao  <.ducaliDnal 
iustitutiou  fur  Arabiau  t'irls  the  tramlug  is  of 
viitied  cluimcter,  some  beiug  prepare<l  to  be 
(eiiclitLs,  otheia  to  be  servants  in  Christian 
Lollies.  Tlie  nuiinteaatice  of  each  child  costs 
180  marks  yearly.  There  are  now  lu  the  m^ti 
lulioii  115  girls.  (3)  The  Deacoiieu!  Hospila) 
was  established  by  Kaiaersnerth  deacoutssta 
111  18S1;  500  |>atienis  are  ti-eated  jeurly  lu  the 
Luspital,  fuur  fiflhs  of  them  beiug  Arabs  and 
uue  half  Molmminedaus.  Tbree  tunes  weekly 
a  Polyclinic  is  open,  at  which  7  700  cases  are 
uuuually  truuttd.  Each  applicaol  fur  admission 
tu  the  uospilal  pays  4  marks  The  present  lo 
cation  of  the  hiispital  is  very  bad  and  the  most 
]>re9sing  need  of  ilie  whole  work  w  tlie  erection 
of  a  suitable  building  outside  of  the  nails  For 
this  purpose  a  collectioa  is  being  made  by  a 
local  committee.  (4)  Assislauie  is  also  given 
to  the  Leper  Asrluin,  maiutuiiiLd  by  the  Jlo 
tavtans;  and  to  tlie  Children's  Hospital  ("Mari- 
eustift"),  which  cares  for  180  children  and  60 
niolhers(in  188a).  A  missionary  for  the  seamen 
in  Port  Said  is  one  of  Ibe  plans  for  the  imme- 
diate future. 

The  organ  of  the  Union  is  "  Neueste  Nach- 
richtun  aiis  dem  Morgeulandc,"  conducted  by 
Lie.  Uottmanu  iu  Fraueudorf,  near  Stettin, 

JciMOre,  a  town  and  district  in  Bengal, 
India.  74  mi  lea  northeast  of  Calcutta.  It  was 
formerly  of  little  importance,  but  is  rapidly 
growing  [q cnmmercial  wealth.  Its  population 
of  U.4Qi>  are  mostly  Jlosleiiis.  Mission  station 
of  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society;  1  missiouary, 
15  cbiircli-members,  1,035  SablMith-scholars. 

Jcnrg,  The, 

Local  Settlements  and  Religious 
State  of  the  Jews.— In  the  time  of  Christ 
Jcwisli  communities  had  spread  through  all  the 
countries  bordering  on  the  Jlediterrauean,  and 
only  a  small  ptirt  of  Israel  was  still  living  in 
Pnlesline,  This  part  was  still  further  leduced 
if  not  completely  destroyed,  by  Titus  in  70 
Hiidriiku  in  183,  and  Hcraclius  lu  628  and  not 
until  theprcsentcentiirydidPalestineouci.more 
become  tlie  abode  of  &  larger  Jewish  population 
As  civilization  advanced  towards  the  north 
Jews  became  domiciled  also  in  central  Euiope 
III  (he  middle  ages  they  were  chieBy  'lettle'l  in 
Spiin  and  Germany.  But  persecution  diove 
many  Spanish  Jews  to  the  other  Mediterranean 
countries,  especially  to  Italy,  Turkey,  Aaa 
Itlinor.  and  Falestiuc;  and  for  the  same  reason 
many  German  Jews  moved  towards  the  East, 
Into  the  Polish  empire,  at  that  time  reaching 
from  the  Baltic  to  the  Black  Sea.  Still  earlier 
some  emigrations  had  taken  place  to  Arabia. 
Perala,  India,  and  Cliina;  but  na  those  sporadic 
settlements — to  which  must  also  lie  reckoned 
the  t^Ilosbas  of  Abyssinia,  who  had  adopted 
Judaism — maintained  uo  regular  communica- 
tion wiHi  the  main  bulk  of"  (he  people,  tlicy 
acluiilly  lost  the  knowledge  of  their  own  reli- 
gion, and  the  revival  whu^li  lately  has  taken 
place  among  them  is  due  to  the  exertions  of  the 
Jews  in  Europe.  The  Jews  also  took  part  in  the 
Europc:m  coloniiation  of  America,  going  most- 
ly to  the  northern  part  of  that ' '  '  " 


frequently  to  the  southern  and  central;  and 
recently  both  Australia  and  tSuuih  Africa  have 
received  some  smaller  and  less  important  Jewish 
colonies.  The  table  below,  based  on  the  An- 
nuatre  deg  Ard/miei  Itraehlo  for  1887,  with 
Bome  corrections  gives  a  general  Tiew  of  the 
distribution  of  the  Jewish  ract 
Europe 

Gcrmanj  562  000 

Austi  la  Hungary  1  644  000 

Russia  2  5^2  000 

Turkej  iniurope  105  000 

Roumania  263  000 

Servia  3  SCO 

Italy  40  000 

Switzerland  7  000 

Greece  8  000 

Benmaik  4  000 

Sweden  Norway  8  000 

Great  Britain  Ireland       100  000 
Holland  83  000 

Belgium  8  000 

Spun  1  SOO 

France  80  000 

Total  5,457,000 

Turkey  in  Asia 195.000 

Siberia 47,000 

Persia 18,01X1 

India 19,000 

Total 300,000 

Egypt 8,000 

Tunis 55.000 

Tripoli 6,000 

Algeria 35,000 

Morocco 60,000 

Abyssinia 300,000 

Total 370,000 

America: 

Canada 2,400 

United  Stales 350,000    ■ 

Central  and  S.  America     50,000 

Total 402,400 

Australia  and  Polynesia 20.000 

These  6  549  000  lews  are  as  the  table  shows, 
very  unequal!*  distributed  over  the  earth,  and 
It  seems  apparent  that  the  missionary  activity 
developed  among  them  should  stand  in  some 
proportion  to  Ibe  density  and  strength  of  each 
single  settlement  Thus,  as  long  as  there  are 
countries  which  have  only  one  missionary  for 
tvtry  50  000  Jews  new  mission  stations  should 
not  be  established  In  countries  which  have  a 
much  smaller  Jewish  element  In  their  popula- 
tion.- Nor  should  the  activity  ever  be  concen- 
trated 10  such  a  degree  as  is  the  case  in  Pales- 
fine,  where  there  is  n  missionary  for  every  one 
thousand  Jews. 

Tlie  mediaeval  division  of  the  Jews  into  Seph- 
ardim  or  Spaniards,  Asclikenasim  or  Germans, 
and  MoKhrabIm,  or  North  Africans,  has  lost  to 
some  extent  its  Blgnlficance.  Other  distinctions 
have  become  more  prominent  (ban  Ihat  of 
descent.  Nevertheless  iu  some  connections  it 
is  still  instructive, 

Sepliardim  communities,  numbering  in  all 
hardly  more  than  300,000  members,  are  found 
in  Italy.  Greece,  Turkey,  Asia  Minor,  Palestine, 
and  sporadically  also  in  France,  Holtan<l,  and 
Engliind.  The  Aschkeiinsini  who  form  the 
priuciiml  mass  of  tlie  Jewish  people  and  uum- 
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The  2sorth  AiuL'ru'an  Jews  tiru  iiIiuoki  wiihuiit 
e.xcepUuu  Asclikeiia^iiii.  'Vbv  >[aghniliiiii.  niiiii- 
liering  ubmit  IIW.OOO,  live  iu  Xoriht-rn  Africa 
ami  Ptiifsiiue. 

On  aci-ount  of  Uitir  coiiiiHon  Gtnuiiii  dcwcul 
ell  (lie  Ast-bkenusiiu  iim'iI  ori ''111111  Iv  llif  Gt'i'- 
miiQ  Inui.niitj.'c.  ill  mi  »1<1  iiiul  ^>nii.'»  liiii  niiiti- 
Inteil  (liii left,  st run ^'Ij-  iiiixt^l  iip  ivitli  Hubri'W 
wonU.  uiid  in  Fiiliiiiil  mid  liussiH  iilso  wiili 
t^liivio  iv<ircls.  This  Ittagiiuj^  wiin  by  Ihe  Jetvit 
thtmselves  fiillwl  simjily  ■■  Jewisii,"  but  by 
otlieiv  eitbcr  >Iiulii4>-G(.'rman,  or  bj  n  misttike, 
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iliwipiifiiretl.  Then",  us  in  Ininjniry,  Eugli 
Fruucc,  :iutl  Ami-rlra,  it  hits,  ut  letist  Hmoti^  me 
tdutateil  Jt'ws,  been  wlinllv  sii|«riiMlt<I  by  Ihe 
kiigiin^  of  the  lund.  Iu  Itiissia.  PuUiuil,  iiud 
GftHcin,  Luwcrer,  anil  uiiiiii]<r  the  iLiiiiiennid 
emigniuls  Ihcuce  to  EiiKliiuiI,  Xoilb  Aiiierieii. 
snd  Palestine,  ■■Jewlsir  is  still  the  ctmim.ni 
speech,  and  a  mis.siiiiiury  amim^  Iheni  must 
understand  It.  The  Sepbnrdlm lii  Ihe  Urient 
have  iklso  retiiiued  their  tfnutiish  liiHiwt.  The 
Moghrabini  eeacruHv  xiwatc  the  Anihic  dlfileet 
commnn  In  the  laiid'ln  wliich  (hey  live. 

All  three  dosses  of  Jews — Hint  in,  mi  farns 
tlieir  members  enii  be  desiirnaled  as  iH-hiiiiring 
1r.  (lie  iild  falrh— fiilion-  the  nilibiiiieiil  hiiv  Huth 
as  il  hns  been  Inid  diiwn  in  tlie  Talmud,  iiud 
afterwiirds  ciiditied  ill  the  MIsi-hiiii,  Thoraand 
Schulchnn  Anicli.  Their  form  of  worship  has 
a  euiiinion  basi^  tlxed  in  UiLlivIonia  iH'tween  tlie 
6tii  ami  Oih  eeimiries.  Tlimriuli  differnit  uiiiii- 
tiims  and  changes  in  tlie  dillereut  ('ouiilriL'S, 
tbere  devehiped  from  tliis  eoninmn  bii»is  nuilc  » 
number  of  dilTerent  rituals,  but  most  of  iLese 
have  aftern-anls  given  way  either  In  tliat  nf  the 
Aschkeniiiiim  or  ti)  lliiit  of  the  H^ephanlim. 

hi  i-eliirioiLs  liellef,  however,  iLeiti  are,  as 
above  Indiealed,  Jews  of  the  old  failh  and  Jews 
of  the  new  fuiili.  When  towards  the  close  of 
the  lyili  eonlury  tlie  Jews  Ixrfrnn  in  artal  num- 
bers to  lake  aciive  part  in  the  develiipnieiil  of 
modern  eivili/atinn,  those  concerned  In  the 
movcnitnt  emilil  not  fail  to  recofinixe  tbiit  ihe 
raliblidcal  law  eoutains  niiich  whicli  Is  sii[ier- 
Kiitious  or  iniiiiniiine:  that  Ihe  divine  service 
neeileil  a  re'irffiiniitaiion,  espeeially  l',v  Ibe  in- 
tnxliK-tion  of  senimns  in  ihe  liinfruaste  of  ilie 
land:  that  tiie  youtli  onj^lit  to  liave  a  fnller  in- 
struction In  tho'Biblc  and  the  element?  of  dnc- 
irineandcrhicti-.  pndn'-lin<r  on  this  conviction 
tbi-  nalunil  result  was  that  there  arose  a  distinc- 
tiim  lii-iween  the  J(™-s  liviiij,'  in  eeiilral  and 
wi-stern  Europe  or  in  the  Uniled  States,  and  the 
Jews  settled  in  or  romlnc  from  eastern  Eiiroix". 
llie  laiier  retainetl  Jiidaisin  in  Its  old.  mifliieval 
form;  (lie  former  entered  upon  a  development 
demanded  by  the  lime». 

Anione  tlie  Jews  of  the  new  failh  there  must 
fnitherlie  madea  distinction  tietwcen  tlie  ortho- 
dox party  and  tlie  parlv  of  reform.  The  orilio- 
dox  follow  the  nitibitilcal  law,  though  purK<ul 
from  its  extravagancies;  use  Hebrew  in  their 
worship,  though  with  ocea)donal  sermons  iu  iIjc 
langiia;^  of  the  tandi  and  expect,  through  con- 
fldenee  In  (he  promises  of  the  Prophets,  ihat  all 
Israel  ahull  some  day   return   home  to  Pales- 


i,  and  consider  themselves 
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genuine  citizens  of  the  stale  to  which  they  be- 
loii^'.  But  most  of  them  have  given  up  the 
faiUi  in  a  divine  reveliitlun,  and  substitiKed  a 
contidenie  in  the  infiuiie  development  of  the 
nionil  and  ri'ligiouK  truths  eoiitaiued  iu  the  Law 
and  llie  I'ropiicts ;  and  niaui-  of  tlieni  have  lost 
all  religious  eouvicliou.  and 'become  absorbed  in 
nii-R-  nialeiialisiln. 

Iu  ihe  Iflh  tentury  ihtnalsodeveloiM'ii  ino 
larger  gr<iup|t  among  the  .Mvs  uf  ilie  oici  fiii\h. 
namely,  liio  Periischlin  or  Jlillinn^im  and  Ilie 
Cliasldlm.  The  I'eniscliini  are  Followers  of  ilic 
Talmud,  the  Chnsidini  of  a  later  form  of  the 
Eabbalu,  wliieb  may  be  reganled  as  a  kind  of 
luystlclsiu  or  Theosophv.  Tills  must  not  be 
iiiiiieratiHxi,  however,  as  if  the  l*['riischim  stood 
ill  no  relalioii  to  Ihe  Kiililnilu,  for  the  Kabbala 
has  so  Ihorotiglily  periuealeil  lucdla^val  Judaism 
that  it  lias  left  traces  of  Itself  on  every  leaf  of  It. 
Xor  are  Ihe  Clia:iidiiii  in  opposition  to  the  Tal- 
mud: tliey  only  wish  to  keep  the  study  of  it 
within  certain  limits,  in  favor  of  prayer  anil 
eontemplalion.  Characteristic  of  tliem  is  llieir 
reverence  for  lioly  men  who  Ihnaigh  prayer  and 
couteiuplalion  are  said  to  liave  come  into  closer 
relations  with  Giid,  and  thereby  to  be  able  lo 
give  infallible  counsel  and  to  confer  heavenly 
blessings  on  their  adherents. 

Violent  eontniversies  lal;e  place  between  the 
Peru.-<chlni  anil  the  Cliasldiiu,  uelwceii  the  orth- 
odox and  ttto  reformers,  between  those  of  the 
ol<l  faitli  ami  thr>se  of  the  ne»-  faith;  one  party 
accuses  the  other  of  liavlng  ileulingK  with  the 
Gleiililea  (Cliristiaus).  and  the  other  ttinis  oil  the 
iicciisiLtlonby  scutllngal  the  superstition  of  their 
tmtugonisls.     But  thecal!  agree  In  the  profesr' 


iif  one  single  God,  with  wlinse  very  essence  the 
Idea  of  a  trinity  in  as  incongmoiis  as  tliat  of  an 
ineamation,  and  in  tlie  eon  v  id  ion  that  Ismel  is 
sjieeialiy  selected  to  re|ircscnt  this  faith  among 
the  nations  of  the  eaitb.  TIiiik,  while  the  mo- 
notheism of  the  OldTestament  Is  directed  iigiiinst 
polytheism,  the  inonotbeism— or,  nither,  unitari- 
anisin— of  inixiem  Jiuiaism  is  a  protest  agaiusl 
Chri.stianitv.  Soiie  of  the  four  parlies  isany 
nearer  to  Ohiisiiaulty  Ilian  the  oilier  ihiw.  The 
ortliiMlox  are  jirevenled  from  nccepiiiig  the 
gospel  by  'lieir  strict  but  superllcial  legality, 
the  reformers  by  their  loose  religious  wnse,  tfie 
I'cinschim  by  llieir  hair-splitting  Kulil1ety~the 
nsnlKif  their Talmiidlc  stiidics— and  the  C'hasl- 
dim  by  their  blind  fiinaticism.  Hut  they  all 
need  ilie  gosjiel  as  the  only  power  which  can 
burst  the  chains  in  which  their  consciences  lie 
stricken,  and  till  their  unsteady  hearts  with  that 
pea<*e  which  paaseth  understanding. 

tlrttefiil  Ilintofi/  of  StiKtHoiiit  nviMiff 
flte  Jeu-M.—Fwrn  Ihe  lH-ginii1iig  of  the  Sd 
ccniury  the  sepanitiini  lielneen  ibe  {'bristian 
('hiiirli  and  the  Synagogue  became  more 
and  more  prnnounei'd.  The  t'biircb  lacked 
that  understanding  of  Jnilaisni  which  was 
absolutely  necmsary  in  onk-r  to  bring  alanil  a 
connection  wiih  Ihe  gospel.  Few  Cinistians 
knew  the  Hebrew  langiaige,  and  none  took 
notice  of  the  Jewish  litenituie  which  sprang  up 
just  at  that  lime,  Altcmpts  at  literary  exdiange 
were  made,  but  withoiil  effect ;  they  may  iiave 
served  to  strengthen  1h<'  faith  of  the  Christians, 
but  they  could  do  nothing  toeonvincc  tlie  Jews. 
Then  the  Talmud  arose  as  a  bulwark  around 
Judaism,  too  strong  to  be  broken  throngli  by  an 
imperial  edict  like  Ihat  of  Justinian,  .1-'^  A.1}.; 
worst  of  all,  those  civil  restrictions  which  were 
laid  upon  the  Jewsinor<ler  to  defend  the  Chris- 
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C   ko  jc  Missions  among  the  Jeiea. — In 
n     y  a  iluliDite  missioniiry   zeal 
btircli   itiid,  as  wiis  tiatiinil,  it 
n  S      n,  where  iLc  Jews  took  an 
pn  splririuil  lift  of  the  Moplc. 

10    {a  d  s  of  Pt'imnforte  eslablishwi 

a    pe    tl  college,  in  which  llie  Do- 
CI  n    p    pi        thciusi^vea  by  Ungtilstlc  iind 
c]  mi>isioiiary  work  ntnong  the 

F    m    h     school  \simeA  lu  1380  llay- 
n  I  rt  'rent  work,  "  Pngio  Fidei," 

CL  tic  iniist  exhaustive  evideoce 

y      er  extracted  from  Ihe  rah- 
tc  a    n    and   which    for   ccuturiea 
h       arseiml    from   which  were 
gi      uts  aguiust  Uie  iinbelicTiug 
Ink   wtjut  about  nnil  preaclied  iu 
the  ''ynitgnjiiies,  and  disputatious  were  instituted 
at  which  tlio  Jews  were  ooiupelled  to  step  for- 
ward and  aQHwer  for  theniHclves.    How  impor- 
tatit  the  rexult  of  that  aetivitj  must  liave  becD, 
may  he  inferreil  from  Ihe  miinber  of  polemical 
treiiiises  which  the  Jews  of  that  time  composed. 
A  new  exegesis  sprang  up  among  them.    In 
order  to  defend  themselves  against  the  conclu- 
Hions  which  Chrisliau  coinmentatois  drew  from 
Ihe  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament,  they  had 
to  invent  a  new  and  more  "rational"  method  of 

Tlie  more  distinctly,  however,  the  Christian 
nationsbecitmecoDiiolldatedintoChristiau  states, 
the  more  apparent  it  also  became  that  the  Jews 
living  amimg  them  were  only  guests  in  the 
eonutry,  witlioul  anj-  civil  rights,  and  the  Jews 
were  unable  to  counteract  this  impression,  be- 
rauie  Ihey  really  wantetl  to  live  according  to 
their  own  laws  anil  realty  consiilered  themselves 
slntnjrem  i[i  the  land.  Still  worse,  from  this 
pocnuiLr  civil  aud  social  position  of  the  Jews 
the  govern  men  I,  naturally  enoiijjh.  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  they  could  be  sent  out  of  the 
country  at  a  momeiii's  warning,  and  that  they 
uui;ht  to  pay  the  price  demanded  for  a  permis- 
sion to  stay.  Finally,  the  Urusntlcs  created  a. 
religious  enthusiasm  which  often  turned  into 
fanaticism,  and  then  always  pointed  to  the  Jews 
vA  the  nisiiHxhis  of  Christ,  la  many  cases  their 
only  rescue  was  In  the  Christian  baptism,  but  ns 
the  sacrauiont  was  received  wilbottt  any  faith  in 
'  s  truth,  there  was  formed,  especially  in  Spidn, 


widch  for  centuries  kept  the  Inquisttion  hard 
at  work.  With  the  end  of  the  16th  reniuiy 
the  persecutions  ceased,  but  tlic  base  social  posi- 
tion of  the  Jews  continued  Ihe  mxai:  until 
towards  the  close  of  tlic  18tb  century,  when  the 
state  bocomlns  less  strictly  denominational,  a. 
eliana^  took  place.  Mcaciwhlle  the  treatment 
which  the  Jews  bad  received  from  the  Chris- 
tians hiul  riLlwd  hindrances  to  the  preaching  of 
tiie  gospel  among  them,  which  have  liardly  yet 

Of  late  liie  Roman  Church  has  shown  i(s  in- 
terest In  the  DViingellKitlon  of  Israel  chiefly  by 
delivering  orcaslohal  wriiions  in  cities  where 
she  can  compel  the  Jews  to  he  present.  Some- 
thing  is  done,  however,  in  order  to  help  along 
tliose  Jews  who  enter  the  Church  and  protect 
thom  against  the  hostilities  of  t.lieir  former  co- 
religionists. An  asylum  for  .Jewish  proselytes 
was  founded  In  Rome  in  1543  by  Ignatius  Loyola, 


hut  that  institution  and  Ihe  order  of  "Our 
Blessed  Lady  of  Sion,"  founded  in  Parizt,  1840. 
for  the  special  purpose  of  piaying  for  the  Jews 
and  educating  Jewish  children,  ate  at  ijreseut 
the  two  only  centres  of  Roman  Catholic  mis- 
sion work  among  the  Jews. 

Protestant  Musiont  among  (he  Jews. — In 
the  16th  and  17tU  centuries  the  Protestant 
Church  vi'fts  so  fully  occnpied  witli  its  oivn 
defence  and  organization,  that  neither  limt^  nor 
strength  was  left  it  for  missions  among  non- 
Christian  peoples.  Luther  felt  originally 
friendly  towards  the  Jews.  One  of  hLS  first 
pamphlets,  "  Ehiss  Jesus  Christus  eiu  geborener 
Jude  sel,"  1523,  is  a  mission  tract.  But  this 
friendly  feeling  afterwards  changed  into  bitter 
wrath,  and  Ihe  change,  no  doubt,  inlinenced 
many  others.  Still  there  were  always  in  those 
days  some  theologians  who  looked  with  hope 
upon  the  cose  of  the  Jews,  aud  treated  them 
kindly. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  18th  ceulnry,  how- 
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the  heathen  and  llie  Jews.  Encouiaged  by 
such  men  as  Spener,  Hochstetter,  Esdnis  Ed- 
ZAtA,  etc.,  August  Hermann  Prantke  (d  1T2T) 
took  up  the  work  and  pushed  it  in  both  diiec 
tions.  The/n«fiVufuni<7juiai'funtwas<.stiibli'-hed 
at  Halle  by  Calleuberg.  aud  between  1728  and 
1793  there  proceeded  from  that  institution   a 
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also  other  European  countries 'and  the  Orimt 
Under  Ihe  inHueuce  of  Francke,  Count  Zin 
zendorf,  the  founder  of  the  Unitas  Fratrum 
(died  1760),  continued  the  work,  and  though 
the  Moravian  Church  only  for  a  few  years 
maintained  a  mission  among  the  Jews,  its  head 
never  ceased  to  take  an  interest  iu  the  cause. 
Nevertheless,  Ihe  missionary  activity  of  the 
18lh  century  was  coulined  wilhin  very  circum- 
scribed limits,  andtlic  rationalism  whicn  reigned 
during  the  latter  half  of  the  century  lacked 
that  unconquerahle  strength  of  faith  which  is 
the  true  soul  of  missionary  labor. 

But  tlie  19th  century  became  the  century  of 
missions,  and  those  among  the  Jews  developed 
side  by  side  with  those  among  the  heathen. 
This  time,  however,  it  was  not  Germany  but 
Enj^land  that  look  the  lca<l.  The  "London 
Society  for  Promoting  Christianity  among  the 
Jews"  was  formed  In  1809,  aud  stations  were 
founded  in  England,  Germany,  Poland,  and 
Palestine.  Those  stntlons  again  became  so 
many  new  impulses  of  interest  throughout  the 
Protestant  Church,  and  other  mission  societies 
were  formed  in  Berlin,  Dresden,  and  Basle. 
Christian  Fricdrich  Ficy  {died  1853).  who  gave 
tiie  first  impulse  for  Ihe  formation  of  the  Lon- 
don Society,  was  also  the  real  founder  of  the 
first  Amencan  mission  amoug  the  Jews  :  "  The 
Society  for  Ameliorallng  the  Condition  of  the 
Jews."  New  York,  1820, 

Other  circumstances  have  proved  favorable 
to  the  movement.  The  establishment  of  a 
Protestant  Episcopate  in  Jerusalem,  1847, 
naturally  drew  attention  to  Palestine,  and 
sti-engihened  the  interest  In  the  mission  amoug 
the  Jews.  The  Presbjterians  of  Great  Brit- 
ain and  Ireland,  the  Lutherans  of  Norway, 
Bavaria,  and  the  Rhine  Provinces,  entered  upon 
the  work.  The  anti-Semitic  commotion  In 
Europe  since  1870  bas  no  doubt  also  contrib- 
uted, if  only  indirectly,  lo  awaken  the  whole 
Christian  world  to  a  conaciousness-of  Its  duj, 
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doin  Iws  bc-uii  li>  ti  jriiotl  iltjrrce  [lermoateil  wilU 
thv  Idea  of  missliiiinry  tv<irk  aiiiuiig  tlie  Jews. 
Ill  North  Am(;ricii,  also,  lins  this  idt-a  ex- 
panded and  HSHiimetl  practivnl  sliape.  ^lission 
Btntioiid  have  been  eKiabtiuhed  in  neurly  c^'ery 


i  llie  JeivB  has  ui'liievLt 
spcut  to  extension  In  space  tiiun  with  re«|>e('t  1o 
iutuusity  of  spirit;  but  surely  lliflluid  goiil  is 
dniwiDg  iicnrer,  when  all  Clii'isteiuluin  sliall 
stand  liEe  one  man  beFnri!  Israel,  professing  its 
faith  ill  Christ  and  iu  His  gospel. 

Methotlf  of  MImhIohs  timong  Jews.— 
It  is  the  duty  of  the  Church  to  preach  the  gos- 
pel tu  tlic  Je^s,  to  give  proper  ia^^truLiion  to 
Iho^'  iiiuong  thciu  who  inny  heciinie  lielievers 
iu  Christ,  to  put  them  bv  baptism  id  true  com- 
munion with  the  Holy  Trinity,  and  to  ivi^i'lvc 
Iheui  uulo  irs  own  bosom.  It  U  the  duty  of 
encL  estiiblislied  church  comniiinity  and  of  i-aeh 
of  its  metnliei's,  clerical  or  lay,  to  Itriiig  tlic  iron- 
pel  to  the  Jew.  his  neighbor;  unit  It  I^  with 
every  sueh  comninnilyan  inilieatioii  of  spirit- 
ual povtrty  ivhuii  its  menibei-s  sliift  the  bniileu 
of  that  duty  from  theh-  own  shunlilcrs,  and 
make  ll  the  special  olHcc  of  a  committee  or  so- 
ciety. It  should  not  be  overlookeil,  that  the 
live  Christian,  who  iu  his  c^-eryday  denliiijjs 
with  JewH  Hiids  an  opportunity  to  profess  his 
faith  in  Christ  as  his  tiaviour,  is  llic  vuit  IicsI 
preacher  of  the  gospel  that  uin  be  fouinli  and 
it  Is  a  well-iLseertulued  fact  that  the  piiHtor  of 
the  parish  always  Snds  miieh  easier  access  to 
the  Jews  living  among   tils  paristi loners  ttiiiu 

understand  thatttieJews  liviug  in  liispa 
his  special  tield  of  labor,  and  tlmt  if 
Stances— for  instance,  lack  of  time— forbid  him 
to  hnprove  that  field,  a  vicar  was  given  him  for 
this  special  purpose.  Within  the  pale  of  the 
Episcopal  Cnurcb  in  England  this  method  has 
been  applied  with  so  much  success,  tliat  in 
many  cases  mission  work  among  the  Je\\'s  by 
speetat  mtssioDaries  fnmi  mission  societies  must 
be  considered  temiwiary  and  provisional. 
Wtiether  tile  work  is  done  by  ttie  clinrch  or  by 
a  society,  it  is  of  the  greatest  imiwrtaiH*  that  it 
■  n'i-  the  aelive  sympathy  and  cooperation  of  the 


now  in  the  catalog>ie  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society,  the  most  correct  and  in  every 
rtspecl  Ibe  best. 

Better  advantage,  it  should  seem,  might  be 
taken  of  the  daily  press  and  the  periodiiiU  liter- 
■lure  for  an  inlelU'i'luH!  c.iehange  with  (lie 
Jews.  What  they  think  and  write  about  Chris- 
tian thiii;p<  shcnild  mon.-  often  be  iiiiide  the  sub- 
ject of  public dibcuKsEon:  and.  on  Ihe  other  side, 
ChiUllan  lileiiitun' should,  by  means  of  public 
reading-rooms  and  cirriilatiug  libraries,  lie 
made  more  accessible  to  them.  Free  schools, 
111  which  Jewi>b  ehihlrcn  of  both  sexes  rci'elve 
not  only  an  elenieiitary  sivulnr  instnicllon.  but 
also  sonml  infornialiori  about  Cbi'isliiinity,orat 
least  about  tile  Xcw  'I'estameiil .  have  proved  a 
very  ellective  niclhod  of  H)wtn'r  tlieseedsof  the 
gospel.  Clirlsliaii  charily  is  alMi  a  snpixm  lo 
tlie  mission,  as  shown  bv  the  niiilical  missious 
established  in  London.'  Wiliia.  liiida-l^slli, 
Coustii     -       -        -  .   -     _.       . 
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tlieological  students, "more  knowledge  should 
be  spread  among  the  Christians  concerning  the 
pccnllarilies  of  Israel  as  a  race  and  Judaism  as 
a  religion,  so  that  the  Jew  when  he  becomes  an 
iiicpdrer  and  a  proselyte  may  be  more  easily 
understood  and  con.set|iiently  more  heartily  re- 
ceived. . , 
In  the  mission  work  proper  Ihe  greatest  aid 
comes,  of  course,  from  the  New  Testament. 
Translations  into  llie  dialects  used  by  the:  Pol- 
ish, Spanish,  and  Pei'sian  Jews  have  heeu  pub- 
lished by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society, 
and  tliere  exist  no  less  tlian  three  translations 
of  it  Into  Hebrew:  one,  Ihe  oldest,  by  lleicliardt, 
published  by  the  London  Society,  somewhat  in- 
correct: niiothiT  bv-l.  K.  Salkinsi>n,  published 
by  the  Trinilari:in  "Bible  Society,  somewbal  ar- 
tifli'ial  and  siridnwl;  iuid  a  third  by  Friiiiz 
Belitzsch.  originally  published  by  himself,  but 


character  of   luring   the  price  of  coniplian 
If  so,  the  niisKionnry  will  soon  acquire  the  rep- 
utation of  liehig  s*'nl  to  buy  simls. 

For  the  instruction  jiroper  of  the  catechu- 
mens no  geiiend  rules  can  lie  given,  as  it  de- 
pemls  entirely  on  Ihe  individual  character  of 
the  teneher  and  Ihe  pujill.  Iu  London,  Ham- 
burg, Stockholm,  and  ■Jernsiilcm  siH>eiiil  liouset 
fi>r  'proselvtes  or  "  homes"  have  lH'Cii  estalv 
lished,  son'ietlmes  connected  with  a  kind  of  in- 
dustrial si'hix)Is  ia  which  the  pupil  litis  an  oji- 
portunity  for  learning  ii  Iradi;  at  Ihe  same  lime. 
Under  certain  cii'ciiiiistances  such  lionies  are 
absolutely  necessary  In  order  lo  protect  the 
pupils  from  hostile  or  unfavond>li'  inlluences, 
and  they  always  afford  an  op]ioriuni1y  for  a 
deeper  and  moi-e  steady  di'vi-lripmcnt.  But  the 
very  ailvnntiiges  they  oUer  may  prove  a  leinp- 

When  a  iraiechuinen  has  beiimie  a  believer, 
he  must  not  only  lie  received  into  the  church  but 
also  incoriHii'Bleil  with  a  dintincl  coiigrtrgiitlon 
us  a  member  of  il.  For  this  reason  it  is  iiiilural 
thai  thepiWorof  the  congregation,  even  though 
he  has  not  been  his  teacher,  should  administer 
the  sacrament  of  lieptlsni  to  the  nett'  Christian, 
thereby  becoming,  so  to  speak,  one  of  his  spon- 
sors. The  organi7Jition  of  a  specific  Judfco- 
C'hrisliau  church  has  been  tried  several  times. 
but  never  with  success.  As  long  as  \\u:  childi'cn 
of  Israel  become  Chrisljans  mio  by  one,  there 
seems  lo  Ih'  no  goiNl  reasim  for  such  an  under- 
taking, nor  Is  It  prolublc  that  any  cluirch 
mission  would  ever  be  very  willing  to  h'nd 
aid  10  It.  For  the  niLssiou,  on  the  contrary,  it 
is  of  importance  that  lis  converts  continue  In 
uninlcmipted  n^lation  with  their  former  co- 
religionists, as  tbi-y   have  become  missionaries 

The  exertions  wliidi  of  lale  have  been  made 
for  Ihe  purpose  of  bringing  back  the  Jews  to 
the  soil  also  deserve  special  mention.  Tlicsc 
have  oflen  Iwcn  suggested  by  the  d<'sirc  of  agi^d 
Jews  lo  return  lo  the  land  of  their  f:ithi-rs,  and 
have  rei:eiveil  addeil  impulse  fnmi  the  inirsecii. 
lions  which  have  driven  them  from  Unssiii  and 
forec^l  them  lo  locate  elscw  I  leru.  The  agricultural 
colonies  which  since  1870  have  liccn  settled  in 
I'idi'sl.iiii:  by  Jtrwish  money,  Hirem  to  prosiicr; 
anil  the  s;ime  is  Ihe  case  with  the  colony  Artuf, 
which  In  18H3  was  established  iu  Palcstiue  under 
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Cliristian  iiiiK|ji<-cs  As  since  1870.  the  Jews 
l):ive  rttaraefi  in  Piilesiiiie  in  giuiit  numbers 
—there  arc  dow  iiioiii  tliiiii  50,OOu  in  the  land— 
il  is,  of  coiLne,  very  well  to  aiJ  tliem  and  put 
(liem  uu  the  right  track  witli  respect  lo  occupa- 
li<]u,  etc.  But  no  missiou  society  has  as  yet 
iiiiilcrlaken  to  work  for  Iho  return  of  Israel  to 

Ililherto  missionaries  to  the  Jvws  have  not 
often  hcUI  it  necessaiy  to  make  any  special 
11  re [ mm t ions  for  theirwork,  presup|>osing,  proli- 
alily.  lliiit  tiiG  work  itsulf  would  supply  its  ile- 
ni:inils  hk  il  went  along.  But  tlie  result  heifuf 
ItiLs  liL-i'ti  that  Ihe  Ignorance  <jf  the  lulsslouaries 
has  become  a  by-word  iimoiig  the  Jews.  The 
London  Society  maintuiits  a  Hebrew  (wllejfe, 
cliii'lly  for  Ihe  purixwo  of  giving  Jewish  pros- 
elytes' the  uece.'Wary  Cliriatian  and  secular  in- 
struction. A  Neininnry  in  wliich  theologians, 
:ift«r  finishing  liu-ir  education  for  8<;r\'ice  tii  the 
<'hnrch,  can  obtain  iiisivnciion  in  tlie  language 
:ind  llteralui-e  of  Jniiaism  was  established  by 
l^?v.  W.  Paberin  Leipzig.  IHfili,  nmliTtiiedirec- 
rion  of  Professor  Franz  Del itzsch— till  his 
death,  March  4th.  ISOO-and  Dr.  Dalman,  and 
mission  SDciclles  In  Scotland.  Scandinavia, 
France,  and  Gtnnanyliaveseuttheircandidates 
thither  for  olueaiioii. 

JUiMsion  Soviiiies. — We  arrange  the  list 
of  mis.iion  societies  according  to  countries,  and 
place  England  at  the  head  of  the  list,  because 
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Great  BHtain  aiui  Ireland. 

I.  The  London  Society  for  Promoting  Chris- 
'=—■■■•"  "moiig  the  Jews  was  formed  in  1809. 
i  German  proBclyte.  Christian  Fried- 
rich  Frey,  educated  in  Berlin  by  Jfluicke, 
and  destined  for  the  service  of  the  Loudon 
Missionary  Society,  asked  tiie  permission  of 
lliat  Society  to  prcaili  the  gospel  to  his  breth- 
ren in  Ihe  flesh.  It  was  grunted,  and  he  began 
liis  work  wliile  still  studying.  A  special  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  take  care  of  tlie  prose- 
lytes, anil  in  1808  this  committee  formed  itself 
into  an  independent  mission  society  for  the 
Jews.  Frey  became  their  first  mis^onary.  In 
the  beginning  Episcopalians  and  Dissenters 
workecltogetber,  bui  in  1815  the  tatter  separated, 
and  since  that  time  the  Society  is  exclusively 
Episco|iallan.  The  Primate  of  England  is  its 
tiatron ;  among  its  vice-patrons  are  two  aroii- 
blahops  and  forty-seven  bishom.  Its  president 
is  Sir  John  H.  Kennaway,  M.P.  All  iisoAicials 
(so  far  they  have  all  been  either  Kuglishmeu  or 
Jrlsiimeu)  must  belong  to  the  l^tablished 
Church.  Qiieslioos  of  <irg;inl7ation  and  discip- 
line are  <leclded  by  the  bishops. 

At  present  the  Society  has  35  ordained 
and  34  unordaine<l  missionaries,  —  among 
the  latter  2  pliysiciana,— 81  canvassers  and 
teachers.  In  all  ItlOworkers.  It  has  S  stations  In 
England— London  (with  schools,  chaiieitt,  and 
a  seniiiiuiy;  Ihe  Operative  Jewish  Converts' 
Institution  ami  Ihe  Inquirers  and  Wanderers' 
Home  are  maintained  by  aid  swielies).  Bir- 
mingliam.  Mancliester,  Leeds.  Liverpool,  and 
Iluir;  2  in  Holland — Amsterdam  and  Ilolter- 
dam;  5  in  Germany — Berlin,  Danzig,  Hamburg. 
Breslau,  and  Frankfort-on-the-Main :  3  in 
Austria— Vienna,  Cracow,  and  Lemberg ;  3  in 
ItiiB.«ia— Warsaw  and  Kialiinew;  1  respectively 
in  France,  Rumania,  Italy,  and  Turkey  in  Eu- 
rope—Paris, BucliHrest,  lioine,  and  Constanti- 


nople; SinTurkeyin  Asia— Smyrna,  Jerusalem, 
Jaffa.  Sifed,  and  Damascus:  3  in  North  Africa- 
Tunis,  Mogador,  and  Algiers,  and  1  in  Persia- 
Ispahan.  In  Abyssinia,  otherwise  closed  lo 
European  mission ailes,  is  a  station  at  Eomthal 
under  direction  of  Mr,  Flad,witli  5  native  helpers 
and  8  teachers.  The  annual  revenue  of  the 
Society  amounled,  March  81st,  1889,  lo  702,000 
marks.  It  receives anannual  contribution  from 
the  Emperor  of  Germany  and  from  India, 
Sierra  Leone.  Australia,  and  Canada.  It 
issues  an  Annual  Keport,  an  illustrated 
monthly,  "  The  Jewish  Intelligence,"  and  an 
illustiateii  iierlodical  for  youths, "The  Jewish 
Advocate."* 

In  this  connection,  because  started  by  the 
Society,  must  be  mentioned  "  The  Hebrew 
Christian  Pniyer  Union,"  an  association  of 
proselytes  and  sons  of  proselytes,  which  eveiy 
year  holds  four  largo  prayer-meetings  In  London 
for  the  Jews  and  the  mission  among  them — one 
always  falling  on  the  Day  of  Atonement.  The 
association  numbers  893  iiieiabers,  and  issues  an 
Annual  Report. 

II.  The  British  Society  for  the  Propagation 
of  the  Cios[iet  among  the  Jews  was  founded  No- 
vember 7tb,  1843,  in  London.  A  number  of 
members  from  different  churches  joined  to- 
gether, and  invited  all  evatigelical  Christians  to 
co-operation.  The  proselyte  Ridley  Herschell, 
father  of  the  present  Lord  Chancellor  of  Eng- 
lanil,  must  be  considered  as  the  real  founder. 
The  Society  has  now  6  stations  iu  England- 
London,  Birmingham,  Leeds,  Manchester, 
Noltingham,  and  Bristol;  1  in  Scotland— Glas- 

S>w;  5  in  Germany — Hamburg,  KSnigsberg, 
resden,  Breslau,  and  Stuttgart;  1  in  Russia — 
Wilna;  3  in  Austria — Vienna,  Pressburg,  and 
Lemberg;  1  in  Turkey — Adrianople;  and  1  in 
Palesiine— Jaffa.  It  has  36  missionaries,  of 
whom  14  are  ordained  and  1  a  physician,  d  fe- 
male missionaries,  and  00  voluntary  helpers. 
TTie  annual  revenue  amounted.  May  1st.  1889, 
to  178,500  marks.  It  issues  an  Annual  Report, 
and  an  illustrated  monthly,  "  The  Jewish 
Herald." 


"  The  Jewish  Herald,"  1875.  p.  67,  "  some  years 
before  1875,"  and  probably  after  1870.  A  com- 
mittee which  reports  to  the  Synod  of  the  Eng- 
lish Presbyterian  Chitreh  directs  the  mission;  1 
missionary  with  1  helper  issiationed  in  London. 
In  connection  wllh  the  United  Presbylertan 
Church  of  Scotland  a  medical  mission  has  been 
established  at  liabai,  Morocco.  The  annual 
revenueof  the  Society  amounted.  May  1st,  1887, 
to  23,500  marks.  See  Reports  of  Committees 
presented  to  the  Synod  of  Ihe  Presbyterian 
Church  of  England,  and  the  "  Presbyterian 
Messenger." 

IV.  Parochial  Missions  to  the  Jews  Fund. 
In  1875  there  was  formed,  under  the  patronage 
of  the  ArchlHshop  of  Canterbury  and  a  great 
number  of  bishops,  a  Society  which  will  aid  the 
pastors  <)f  the  Episcopal  Onureh  in  the  evan. 
geliziiti<)n  of  their  Jewish   parishioners, — the 

E Irish  of  ihe  Bpisco|Md  Church  being  a  purely 
cal  lerm, — by  providing  them  with  assistant 
pastors  specially  trained  for  that  very  object ; 
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Rud  tliis  was  tbe  first  alleinpt  ever  made 
transfer  llic  mission  to  tlit  Jews  from  i 
cliurch  III  geiii-'riil  to  the  tiidividiinl  eon^remi 


Aecunliuglj'  tlii>  fund,  under  tliv  luliuiii- 
isti'Etiot]  of  n  <.-omiuItIt.-L'.  Is  used  [HLrlli'  for  Ilit- 
«diicn(iou  of  siifh  nssixlnnt  ]>:i!i|urs,  parllv  for 
ilieir  siipiion  in  tlie  poiircr  pari8tii.'s.  Wbtn 
n  pa:j1or  nnnts  h  ^tiin'iid  fur  uii  assistuiit  lie 
i;endsiotlii.'  (HmimiUci.-  n  wrilttii  pel ition, staling 
till-  number  iiud  general  ciiudiliou  of  tlie  Jews 
of  tiis  imrisL,  and  ^vluj;  a  formal  nssiimiioc 
Ihiit  llie  nssisttml  trill  hv  oucupied  solely  n'itli 
Mission  work  lunong  them,  togetber  witli  n  eer- 
tificnte  from  bis  bisbop  indorsing  tbe  iietitiou 
and  reroni mending  tlie  candidate.  Tbrougti 
semi-annual  repiirts.  tbe  pastors  Ihiis  supported 
remain  in  rommuniCMtlun  with  tlie  committee. 
Al  present  7  theologians  mid  3  kymeo  are  oc- 
cupied in  Ibis  wiij'  In  llie  parislies  of  Loudon, 
Cairo,  Bombav.  Revenue,  December  Slst, 
188S.  22.500  niiii'ks,     (Annual  Heport.) 

On  the  instance  of  Bishop  BIythof  JeruRalem, 
funds  were  collected  by  tbe  snme  Society  for 
a  ElmiUr  mission  in  Alexandria. 

V.  Tbe  Loudon  City  Slission  has  been  en- 
gaged in  missioimrv  work  iimong  tbe  Jews  for 
more  than  fourteen"  jiiirs.  In  Miircli,  1889.  six 
missionaries  were  in  lis  service.  It  issues  "'I'bc 
London  Cilv  Slission  MaguKiue." 

VL  Tbe  Jewish  Kcfiigces' Aid  Soclctv  was 
fonned  in  Londr>ii  in  18S3  on  the  iiisUincc  of 
Rev.  Friedlilnder  under  the  pa  Mi  mage  of 
Lord  Aberdeen  for  llie  purpose  of  iildinir 
Jewish  emigrants  lo  Pnlc.~1inc.  It  has  fouiidcil 
and  maintauis  a  colony  at  Artiif,  near  Jerusa- 
lem, which  stands  under  Ihu  spirituid  direction 
of  the  London  Societv.  Revenue,  June  80th, 
1889,  a,300  marks.     (.Vnnual  Uejiort  } 

In  this  conneclioD  must  also  he  nieiilioned 
the  Society  for  Relief  of  Persecuted  Jews 
(SyriunColouiziiiioQ  Fundi,  founded  in  London 
under  the  presidency  of  tlic  lute  Lord  Sliafles- 
bury.     This   Society   1ms  bought  n  field  "«"- 


Jerusalem, 


riucb    Jews   i 


agriculture  and  mnrket-gardcniug. 


engaged    ; 
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_  is  simply  to  give  the  .lows  ..  .  _ 

Christian  sympathy.  See  "  Brief  Ararouut  of 
Work  Done  and  iirpn>a'n>!^H," 

VIL  The  Mildiniiv  Mission  to  the  Jews  was 
founded  Jinie  1st,  1870  by  Rev.  John  Wilkin- 
son, who  has  been  uclividv  engaged  in  mission- 
ary work  since  18ri3.  Ills  oliicct  was  to  have 
the  gospel  preached  to  every  .Jew — man,  wom- 
an, or  child — in  Kni;land,  ijcolland,  Wales,  and 
Ireland,  "before  lliey  leave  us  on  their  return 
to  Palestine  or  before  we  leave  them  in  meet 
our  Lord  at  Ills  second  Advent."  The  mission 
owns  now  five  houses  in  London,  with  a  print- 
ing establishment,  an  ilsvIuui  for  children,  a 
home  for  the  sick,  eic.  Thirty  helpers  an;  eii- 
giigcd  in  the  work,  amori)r  whom  an;  2  physi- 
cians, 31  ladies,  and  !i  niis.sionaries,  who  Imvel 
ihmiijrh  Great  Britain  and  also  visit  oihercoun- 
tries. 

Besides  his  missionary  work  pni[>er.  Rev. 
John  Wilkinson  has  also  iindei'lakcn  to  spread 
the  Hebrew  translation  of  the  New  Tcslamcnl 
among  tbe  -Tews.  In  Janiiaiy,  1886,  bi'  an- 
nounced that  he  wanfwl  to  dislribule  lOO.WHI 
copies  of  the  New  Testament  in  Rubrew.  In 
April,  Mime  year,  be  bad  00,000  marks  at  bis 
disi"i><iil.  lie  has  since  visited  Enst  Prnssia, 
Sonllic'rn  Ocrmiuiy,  J  [unwary,  Galicia,  Russia, 
mad  Noriliern  Africa,  disiributlng   llie  New 
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Testament,  (Sec  the  annual  report  in  "A  Sum- 
mary of  Ibe  Lord's  Work  and  Service  for  the 
King,'  It  monthly.' 

lie  is  also  connected  with  the  Home  of  In- 
dustry for  JewessL's  al  iipilal Ileitis ,  London. 
iSre  his  "  The  Lonl's  Work  among  Ilie  Jews,") 

VIII.  The  Hiiriiicim  Jlission  to  ihe  Jews, 
Ibiis  uametl  after  Ibe  bouse  in  Ihe  eastern 
centre  i>(  London,  where  il  bcpm.  nas  founded 
in  1879  by  Rev.  1'.  1.  J.  Warschawski.  ill'  is 
assisted  In-  a  eomtnblee  ('omjioscd  of  nii-m bill's 
of  diHen'nl  denominations.  Revenue.  >;o- 
vember  30lh.   lP»ti.  lO.DtH!  murks,     (Sec  ■' An- 

IX.  The  Jewish  Jlission  of  i..  -  (hnrcli  of 
Seolhiud  was  founded  in  15*41  immcdiiili'ly 
absorbing  the  SiHielv  for  Pniniotiiii;  Chris- 
tianlly  among  the  Jews  which  exi-ledin  Kdin- 
bui'sli  and  Glasgow,  and  esiablisbing  stations 
al  Pesih.  Jassv.  and  Consiaiilinople.  Afler  the 
Slilii  In  18-18 'all  Ihe  mi-:sion:iries  went  lo  llie 
Fn'c  Church,  and  Ihe  State  I'liurch  liail  lo  iv- 
build  its  mission  anew.  At  pn'.si'ht  il  has  the 
sialions, — ConstantbLO]ile,  Siilonlca,  Id'vroul, 
Alexandria,  and  Smyrna.-witb  0  orilainnl  niis- 
sionariL-s,  1  phvsiciaii,  and  H  helpers,  iteve- 
nue.  December  81st,  1888,  Ul.iSOO  marks  Ii 
Issues  "The  Chni'eh  of  iScolland  Home  and 
Foreign  Mission  Record,"  a  monthlv. 

X.  riieLudics' Association  for  t!ie  f'hrisiian 
Education  of  .lewish  Females  was  founik-d  in 
18,'>4,  and  maintains  a  sihisil  ill  ciicli  of  I  be. "la- 
lions  of  the  fhiu'cli  of  Scoilaiid.  in  which  11(H) 
Jewish  gills  an.'  Iusiriicli-il  by  .">  Indy  leiicliei« 
and  18  hel|M-r>.  Revenue,'  DetTni'licr  yisi. 
1888,  38.7(K)  marks.     |Sei'  Annual  Rciiort.i 

XL  The  .Jewish  Mission  of  Ihe  tVe  Church 
of  Scotland  had,  al  its  establisbmenl  in  l8-i:l, 
8  stations  with  U  mission  a  rie.i.  It  has  now  T 
stations, — Amsterdam.  Breslau.  I*nigue,  l!uiia- 
Pesih,  Constantinople,  Tiberius,  and  i^ifnl.— 
with  39  workers,  among  whom  an.'  8  onlaincd 
missionaries  and  H  phvsiciiins.  ]l  alro  niain- 
taius  schools  ai  Rcvaifanda  and  I'ooiia  for  the 
Beni  Israel  in  Hie  presideucv  of  Bonilniv,  Brit- 
ish India.  The  M.'al  of  ils'i-omniitlce  fs  IJlin- 
burgh.  Revenue.  .March  3lsl.  3889.  a'lB.700 
marks.  Il  is.-.uts  ■■JlisKionary  Re|«.]1s,"  "The 
Free  Church  of  Scotliiml  Montlily,"  and 
"  Children's  Record,"  a  monthly, 

XII.  The  Jewisli  Jlisslon  of  tbe  I"nHed 
Presliylerian  Chnrcb  was  roimdcil  in  I88''>  liy 
the  Presbyteiian  churches  of  .Scotland  and 
Knghind.  anil  has  cslablisbed  a  slalioii  at  lia- 
Imt,  Morocco;  il  also  maintains  two  female 
nurses  who  work  among  the  Jews  In  Home 
under  the  direi-llon  of  Dr.   Young.     Il  issues 

Annual  Report';,"  and  "  The  Missi.niary  Rec- 


wiis  fuundiHl  In  I^ilinbnrgh  in  October,  188,'), 
on  account  of  the  steadily  increasing  Jcwisli 
imnilgrHtion.  and  is  dcsign'ed  lo  lake  erne,  not 
only  of  the  .Jews  sctilwl  in  Ihe  city,  but  also  of 
such  as  are  going  through  Ibe  country  on  Ilieir 
way  to  America.  Revenue,  October  Hist,  1889, 
5,9(10  nuirks.     iAnnmil  Iti'l>oit.( 

XIV.  TbeKdinburgb  Societvfor  Proinoilng 
Ibe  (!o8|)cl  amongst  Forcigirjews,  Seamen, 
ami  Fmigranis  Is  working  In  Edinburgh  and 
Leilli  Its  secretary  is  Rev.  John  Bliimenrcieh. 
Annual  revenue  about  4,800  marks.  (Annual 
Uepori.) 

XV.  The  Ji'wisli  Mission  of  tbe  Presbyterian 
Cbiirili  hi  Ireland  wa.s  founded  July  lOib,  1841, 
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llii>  siiiiie  year  in  which  the  Chureli  of  Scotlaiul  arj-  Goldheva  by  taking  care  of  his  proselytes 

liL'guLi  its  miiision.     One  year  later  it  sunt  out  it«  aud  by  the  i^aucatioo  of  cbililreti.     But  in  1839 

limt  iiiissloiiai^  to  Duuiascus.     It  has  oow  5  it  jojued  the  Evaugelical  Lulbcrau  Mission  to 

ordtiuuit  missionaries  &ud  19  helpers  iu  Ham-  the    lleutheu   and   foimed    the   chief    Mission 

biii'g,  Altuuo,  uud  Damascus,  with  brunch-stu-  Society,  each  branch  under  the  direcliuu  of  a 

linns  at  Ain  cseb-Scliiira,  Keschi-ija,  Jabeiid,  special  committee.    Dr.  Delitzsch  in  Leipzix 

und  Bliiduu.    It;^  headquarters  are  at  Belfast,  acted  as  their  nii^ionnry  1839-^6.    In  1863  it 

Uevenut!.   April   1st.  VSSQ,   01,6UI)   murka.     It  consolidated  with  the  BaTorian  Society,  aud  In 

"""     "'    '  "      ■'-■'"■  187J  tho^  two  societies,  together  with  the  Nor. 

wegiuD  ilissioii  to  the  Jews,  formed  the  UeDtral 
StKrfcty,    In  1886  it  wua  granted  periuisslou  by 

Oeriniiiiy.  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Consistory  of  Saxe  to 

I.  The  EdKaiil  Fund  lEdzardStlftung)  In  make  a  collection  for  the  Mission  to  the  Jews 
Hamburg  is  Ibu  oliiesi  institution  of  its  kind  in  in  all  Ihe  churches  under  the  consistory  on  the 
Germany,  and  wus  founded  October  9tb,  1667,  lOlb  Sunday  after  Trinity,  Bevenue.  1887- 
by  Esdnis  Edzunl,  died  lim.    He  had  beuti  88,  6,000  marks.    (Annnal  Repoit.) 

actively  engnged  in  niHsionary  work  in  Ham-         V.  The  Bavarian  Evangelical  Lutheran  Asso- 

bur^  Hincc  16o7.  aiid  then  unilertook  to  form  n  ciation  (or  Promoting  Christianity  among  the 

fiiiiil  ibe  interest  of  whieh  sliould  be  used  ex-  Jews  (Der  Bayerische  Bvangelisch-Lutliensehe 

clusively  ftn'  caring  for  Jewish  proselytes.     In  Verein  zurVerbreitungdesClirisieiilbumsunter 

1761   it   n,i-eivcd   Us   formal  etmstllutlon.      It  den  Juden)  was  formed  September  a6th,  1849, 

Stands  under  the  [jatronage  of  the  city;   one  by  Rev.  B.  S.  Stcger,  leorganized  in  1850  by 

burgomiwter  and  one  syndicus  ot   Hamburg  Prof.  Delitzsch  iu   Brlongen,  consolidated   in 

form  the  direction.  1863  with  the  Saxon  Society,  and  iu  1871  with 

II.  The  Society  for  Promoting  Christianity  the  Central  Society.  Revenue,  Jtdy  31st,  1889, 
among  the  .Ich-b  (Die  Gcsellwhaft  v.m  BcfCr-  3,300  marks.  (Annual  Report  in  ■' Saal  auf 
dcrung  des  Christ  en  tliums  uiiter  den  Judcu)  was  HoSnung.") 

fomiiM  February  1st,  1833,  iu  Berlin,  at  the  VI,  The  Central  Assochition  of  the  Evan- 
instance  of  Lewi's  Way  anil  Prof.  Tholnck.  In  gcKcal  Lutheran  lilission  among  the  Jews  (Der 
1831  It  succeeded  in  having  a  ptiiyer  for  Israel  Evangelisch-Lutherische  Centralverein  fUr  die 
incorporate<l  with  the  common  prayer  iu  the  Mission tinterIsTacl)n-asformed June  1st,  1871, 
tviHigelical  church  of  Prussia,  and  hi  1859  it  by  the  \wo  above-mentioned  societies,  IV.  and 
was  permillcd  to  make  a  collection  iu  all  V.,  and  the  Norwegian  Society,  with  Count 
churches  on  the  lOlh  Sunday  nflci'  Ti-ioily.  Vitzthum  von  Ecksiadl  as  its  president,  Prof 
lis  iheologically  educated  missiouariesi  are  Delitzsch  as  representative  for  Saxony,  Prof, 
allowed  to  oflleiale  in  all  iinrts  of  Ihe  evan-  K5hler  for  Bavaria,  and  Prof,  Caspari  for  Nor- 
gelicid  slate-clmrcli  of  Priuisia,  It  has  at  pres-  way,  to  whon»  was  added  in  1874  Bimk-direetor 
ent  two  lhc<ilogiatiH  and  two  laymen  at  work  In  Petzer  as  represfentnlive  for  WUrlemberg.  The 
BL-rliu,  Leniliei'g.  and  Jasay.  Its  president  is  associaiion  has  later  on  been  Joined  by  other 
Oi'bcime-UbcrregierungtiratU  Lolimaiin.  It  bas  associations  of  the  same  description:  In  1886  by 
bninch  societies  m  Sicltin  (1833),  Frankfoit-on-  5Ieeklenl>erg-ScliweriD,  in  1888  by  Denmark,  in 
the  Oder  (1838),  SciiUnbrucb,  Giogau,  and  Py-  1889  by  Hanover.  It  has  three  stAtions :  Leip- 
rltz  (1847).  lievenue,  1888,  iucludiug  legacies,  zig,  Lemberg,  and  Czernowltz.  Revenue,  June 
73,000  marks;  ordinarily,  16.000  marks.  An-  SOth,  1889,  15,400  marks.  Organ,  "8aat  auf 
nual  report  In  "  Nidliniiael,"  edited  bv  Piof.  Hoffnung,"  started  by  Pi'of.  Delitzsch,  con- 
Stracb,  who  also  edits  a  series  of  "  Schrlften  linued  by  Dr.  Dalman,  now  edited  by  Pastor 
dcs  Institutiim  Judiicum  in  Berlin,"  which  JTubcr,  who  is  also  publisher  of  a  series  of 
pmpcwetogive  scleniltlcally  sifted  Infonnalion  "  Scliritlen  des  lusllttUum  Judaitum  iu  Leip- 
concerning  Judaism.  The  Hebrew  periodical,  zig."  Professor  Delitzsch 'sSeniiniiry at  Leipzig 
published  sitice  1887  by  Mr.  Tb.  Lucky  in  is  not  connected  with  auy  Society. 
North  Anicrii-a,  was  bought  by  tlie  Society  in  VII.  The  Students'  Instituta  Judalca  (Die 
1890,  and  will  be  published  hi  Galicia,  atudenllschen  Instituta  Judaico).    Some  mem- 

III.  The  Siiciely  for  Christian  Caie  of  Jew-  bers  of  the  Academical  Mission  Association  in 
ish  Proselvtw  (I>er  Veixtia  zur  Cliristlichen  Leipzig  formed,  June  10th,  1880,  n  special  as- 
FOrsorge  fUr  judisebe  Proselyten)  was  formed  sociatiou  for  the  purgose  of  making  itself  bet- 
in  Berlin  in  1830  as  a  supplement  to  the  Berlin  ter  acquainted  with  Judaism  and  the  mission 
SiH'iely,  which  conlines  itself  to  purely  mission-  among  the  Jews.  It  took  its  mtme  from  tlie 
arywork.  Unemissionary  of  the  latter  Society  Institulum  Jndaicum,  which  was  established 
is'ulways  a  member  of  the  directorate  ot  the  at  Halle  iu  Ihe  18th  century  lo  educate  mis- 
foriuer.  Its  preridenl  is  Pastor  Fischer  of  Bcr-  sionaries  to  the  Jews  without  itself  assuming 
lin,  Ucveiuie  in  1889,  3,100  marks.  (Annual  actual  missionary  work.  Similar  associations 
Iti-porl,)  have  been  formed  among  the  students  at  Lelp- 

IV.  The  Chief  Mission  Society  of  Evangelical  zig,  Eriangen,  Halle,  Grcifswald,  and  Berlin; 
Lutherans  iu  Saxony  iDer  EvnngeLIsch-Lntlier-  the  latter  especially  bas,  nnder  the  leadership 
isclie Silclisiache  Ilaujil  SI issions Verein).  Febrn-  of  Piof .  Strack,  proved  very  useful. 

ary  12tli.  1833,  afcwdaj-s  after  Ibe  foundation  of         VIII.    The     WUrlemberg    Association    for 

tlie  Berlin  Society,  an  association  for  promoting  Missions  among  the  Jews  (Der  Wctrttember- 

trwe   Biblical   k'nowlwlge  iimong  Israel,  was  gische  Verein  fOr  die  Mission  unter  Israel)  was 

formed  at  Dresden,  at  the  instance  of  the  Lon.  founded  June  S5lh.    18*4,    by  Pastor  VOlter. 

don    missionary    H.    Smiih.      Court -preacher  Prof.  Presscl,  Bank-director  Fetzer.  etc.,  and 

Ammon,  ('ounlDohua,  Prince  Reuss  63.  Prince  incorporated  with  the  Ccnlml  Association  (VI.). 

Sell  ill!  burg- Waldeubiirg,  Past.  Roller  of  Lanza,  Itevenue,  June  80th,  1886. 3,700  marks.  Reports 

and  the  [HiblishinLr  tinn  of  Tauchtiitz  in  Leipzig  in  "  Wantembergiscbe  Missionsblatt,"  a  quar- 

were  among  the  "first  subscribers.     For  many  lerty  edited  by  Pastor  ViJlter, 
jears  the  assocbtion  aided  the  London  mission-         IX,  The      Meckleuburg-Schwerin      Hisdon 
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AssociiilioQ  iiiiioinr  llie  Jews  (Dtr  Jiuleu-llis- 
aiuusvtri'iii  iu  5it>ckltiibiiig-S'.-liwt'riu)  i\iis 
formed  Xovi-iiiIkt  'i'M.  1S85,  iisii  bnincb  uf  tlip 
CoulriLl  AGsuciiitiuii  (VI.  I.  lis  prt'Huli'Ul  is  Dr. 
Kr:il>l>ii  iu  lioIieii-Viclii-lu,  iis  seci'i-Tiiry  I'iistiir 
ilUbeiiiT  iu  IMiiipow.  JIi' veil  III',  JtiiiuaryJOlb, 
ISOQ,  G-il)  murks.     (Aiiuuul  lt('|>ui'b«. ) 

K.  Thu  ItlK'iii»h-Wesl|)li)ilmu  A^wcJiiliou 
for  Israi'l  tI'*-T  Klii-iiii-cU-\V'fHtfillisclic  \vn-\n 
filr  Isratl)  vm  fouuilcil  Di'Ccuilier  Isl,  ltM2, 
tit  llic  iuKliiiice  uf  1I113  LoLiiluu  iiiiHiiiontin' I. 
fttofkffld,  und  Piiator  KUppur  of  folofin.',  and 
iu  IfUJ  it  rttdvi'd  i>crmi»!<um  of  the  Itlictiisli. 
Wfst[)Ii!iliau  Proviiiciill  Svuod  to  tukt'  uii  :) 
collecridu  iu  its  cliuix-hes  im  tlie  IDlli  yiimlny 
afii-r  Triiiit)-,  it  lias  two  aguuis  (ordaliitd 
I>n^lor»)  iiJiil  two  uiissioiiuvli'ij,  tlie  former  n.'- 
eiilin^'  at  (.  olo!.'Dt.>,  the  latter  at  ('olo^ue  tiud 
KrL'u/uach.  Its  prcfideut  ia  I'astor  liracL- 
mnuu  of  Coio^'Lie.  iU'veuuc,  DtcciubiT  31sl, 
1SS9,  33,0UO  uiarlis.  It  issues  "Mis-^onsblmt 
dcs  Kln■iQis^.■ll-^Veslfiili¥^■IK-^  Vt-rcitis  fllr 
Israel,"  a  moullily,  tiUti'il  by  Pastor  Stolk-  of 
toloirue. 

Xf.  Tlie  Society  of  Isi'ael's  Fiiciids  ;il  Sivass- 
burg  iu  Alsaee  <Der  Vereiu  der  Freiiude  Israels 
ill  6trassbiir^  im  £lsass}  vus  fouuiled  Aiijiiist 
ITlU,  law,  to  aid  tbe  Lniuiou  iiiisniouar.v  iu 
Sti-ussbur'',  J.  A.  Uausiueister,  and  received 
conlritiulious  from  Al«ace,  Paris.  Badt-n, 
WUrttembcrg,  Switzerland,  uud  Ilerruliiit.  At 
OQe  time  it  bad  ana^'t-utof  itauivn;  it  dow  aids 
Ike  Loudou  Societviu  taking  care  uf  proselytes. 
Itcveuue,  De<'euiU'r  iSlst,  IS80,  1,400  marks. 
Reports  a[>i)ear  in  ''Jaliresbcricbt  des  Strass- 
biirirer  Hilfsvereins  rlir  cvangelische  .Missions- 
ei'SL'lisebafleu  voti  Paiis  nud  Basel  uud  der 
Premidelsrads." 

XII.  The  Soeietv  iif  Friends  of  Israel  in 
LO.I>eck  ilJer  Vcrciu  der  Frenudo  Israels  ia 
LQbeek)  wius  founded  iu  Novenilier.  lUi.  Its 
revenue,  amounting  to  2110  marks,  is  divided 
by  the  societies  ufBcrlin.  C'oliigiie,  and  Basle. 
In  18'>1  it  bei'ainc  eousoliijated  with  ibc- Society 
for  MIssloiiH  among  tlic  llealbcn,  iu  whose  re- 
rej»rinied. 
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solidated   with    Tim    Central 
"      "  (An- 

,  societies  \rbicU  have  dissolved  may 
be  mentiiined;  Verein  vod  Frciindeo  Israels  iii 
Brenierlehc  mid  Um<reKend.  founded  Mav  lili  b. 
18J9;  HivHKii-  Verpiif  fftr  Israel,  foimdeil  Mav 
&tb,  l>J4i);  [lamburvr-AltonaerVereiiifflrl-nicI, 
founded  llcecmber  lldh,  IHii:  Vm'lii  der 
Freiiiidc  Isdu^Ih  in  GroHslierzoj^lbuiu  11<'hs['1i, 
founded  April  8llj,  IH4.1;  JEvanLtlinclier  \'ereili 
von  Freiinrlen  Israels  In  Kiirncsiwii,  founded 


of  Markiis  Hol-Ii,  who  at  his  liaptism,  December 
9lh,  1N:J8,  assumed  the  name  Jobanncs  Neaiuler, 
but  when,  in  1S4.1,  he  went  ki  America  as 
minister  of  a  Fnisbyterian  congregation  the 
enlhusiasm  subsided. 

Stdtzerlrtml. 


founded  in  IStJO,  and  opened  in  lK44aliome 
for  proselytes  nt  IJasle  imder  the  direction  of 
H.  W.  D.'HcmaD.     For  several   years  the  ac- 
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tivityof  the  society  was  liDiilml  to  iliia  home, 
but  a  missionary  will  now  be  M'Ut  into  Moravia. 
Uevemte.  June  28tli.  1889,  14,400  marks.  It 
ivsuea  ■■l»er  Freiiiul  Ismels."  a  bi-monthly, 
edited  by  Professor  C.  F.  Ik-man, and  "J/ Ami 
dlsra(>l,'  a  <|Uarlerly,  edited  by  Fastor  W. 
Potavel  of  Neutcliaii-I, 

Tlie  Ji'el/ierliimh. 

I.  Tile  XclberlaiLd  Soeietv  for  I'romotiufr 
Christiauilyamonj,' the  Jews  lih.'  Xcdeilaiidsebe 
Vi'iveaiging  tot  medeverkins  aan  dc  uitbrie- 
ding  villi  bet  Cbristeiidoni  onder  de  -lodeoi  was 
fouiuU-d  iu  l:j44.  at  ill?  inslimee  of  the  Liaiilon 
missionary  C,  W.  H.  I'aiili,  in  AmKlcnlam,  as 
au  aid  sticiety  to  lake  care  of  jirosi-lytcs.  It 
Las  also  been  active  in  the  distribution  of  Itlblen 
ninoug  the  Jews.  Itevenae,  Deetitibei'  Jlxt, 
mm.  3,870  marks.    lAuaual  lleporls.) 

II.  ITle  Netherland  Siciuly  for  Israel  iDe 
Seileriandsclie  Vereeiiiglng  voor  Israt!!)  was 
formed  in  1861  by  a  union  of  two  socielies,  re- 
spectively in  Amsterdam  and  the  Hague,  and 
In  connection  with  the  Free  I'bnrch  of  li^cot- 
hind,  which  ronnectinn.  however,  was  dissolved 
Id  181^7.  It  has  now  two  missionaries,  who  are 
settled  in  AniNterilam,  but  travel  all  over  Hol- 
land, and  several  alil  societies:  ilieriwolyitia 
Capta.  which  publUheii  a  minsinn  paper,  "De 
Ladder  Jakobs,"  a  Ziwlervereeiiiging,  a  Kinder- 
genootschap.  etc.  Iteveniie.  i^'ptember  itOth, 
18S9.  10.400  marks.  It  issues  a  monthly,  '■!>» 
Hope  IsnU>ls." 

III.  The  t'iiristian  Reformed  31ission  among 
the  Jews  (C'lirisielijke  (.Jerefomieerde  Zeudin|( 
onder  IsraPl)  was  founded  iu  18;;'i  by  the  Free 
Church  of  Holland.  It  jirints  and  'dinlribnles 
tracts,  and  has  estalilishcd  a  home  fur  prose- 
lyfcs.  Its  secretary  ia  I'aator  E.  Kropveld  in 
Albjassenlani.  Revenue,  3,400  marks.  (Ite- 
port  to  tbe  Sinod.) 


I.  Tbe  Fifmh  Society  for  the  EvangeliyJition 
of  Israel  (Soiiele  fraiu;aise  p<nir  I'EvaniiL-liwi- 
ti<in  d'lsnil'l)  originated  fn;in  the  missionary 
activity  of  PaMor  Gustave  K]lt}.rcrat  tiauiiurt, 
Eureet  Loire,  cpiilnd  France,  and  bis  monthly. 
"  Le  Hi'veil  d'lsniPl,"  and  waa  formed  February 
14th.  1888,  in  Paris  by  a  eomniitlee  compoM-tl 
of  ministers  of  dilfereat  denominations,  with 
Pastor  KrUger  us  iis  secretary.  Revenue, 
December  aist,  ]!fH8,  5.000  marks.  It  mnin- 
tiiins  one  misMonary  in  Puns,  and  iiubli«hc!i 
-LeHeveild'IsraCl.'' 

Wlthiiul  any  eounuclion  with  ibis  r'niiniltlee. 
but  supported  from  America,  Paslor  .\l  IliiBcIi 
labors  amonjr  the  Jews  in  Paris,  and  reports 
the  results  in  ''  The  Hebrew  Christian." 

II.  The  Paris  Mission  to  the  Jews  was 
founded  in  1887  by  two  English  ladies.  Miss 
LawandSIiss  Palmer;  TnaiulainsoDemlasionary, 

"id  has  opened  a  ball  for  the  preaching  of  the 


Norvtaji,  flwikn,  mid  Denmark. 
I.  The  Central  Committee  of  the  Mission  to 
the  Jews  (Centralkinniteen  for  Israelsmlssio- 
nen).  The  intei'BSt  for  a  mission  to  the  Jews 
awakeoed  in  Norway  a<  the  aaine  time  as  the 
interest  for  a  mission  to  the  lieatlKni.  June 
lath.  1844.  an  association  waa  formwl  for  that 
pur|Kisi'  at  Stavanger,  and  as  very  few  Jews  are 
living  iu  Norway,  it  sent  Its  mtaiey  as  aid  to 
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foreign  wcietici  Similar 
formu!  m  olber  cilks  (.speciullj 
iind  m  188)  nil  these  iiv'ocimioi.^  »>...,  u, 
PnifL»M>r(.  ospori  nnil  (  amhilnt  llacrem  uniKil 
m  ilie  (  (.titnl  Ci)inui]ttc(.  iu  Chnitianui  wbiili 
111  18(1  WHS  < oiisoliiimLd  Willi  iliL  Ccutral 
hxHH  1(1  btriiiuii)  (t.i.rniany  \  )  Kevemie 
IMuiiUrill   \m*   2U  Id) mark-     Ilpftrtially 

F-ll    ILLtl     Itu   SlllKHIs    111    I  lll)/lff  smJ  Kt"liiiiew 

ml  inillisliis  Missmu'- llliti  for  Knitl  a 
iiioiilliU      (.(liled    by    Pu~t<ir    )     d    liloiu  In 

II  IIk  SiK-iLty  fur  Missions  to  ImucI  t<>re 
iiiti^i-n  (lir  isniulMiniodoiii  w:ls  founded  in  18T(t 
ill  SicK'Idiolin  by  Piutliii'  LindslrOm,  auci  bus 
fiiiir  missiciiiai'ie>!.  wbo  tiru  sctlli-d  in  iStockliolin, 
lull  vImi  evtry  piu'l  iif  Swedun.  iind  a  fcraiile 
iJcltiT,  In  lasi  a  iHiiiie  for  pirwi'lytus  was 
c'sUililMii'ii.  iliuIlt  llie  ilirL-clion  of  Piistur  Lind- 
sirili.1.  Ruveiiue,  DL-ttmber  3l«.  1880.  8a. 400 
iii:.rk«.  It  iwiiits  "  Missions-Tidntnjt  fiir  Ifiniel," 
a  iiiDiilhlv.  ediliiil  Iiy  Pastor  A.  Liiidstriiiii. 

III.  Tfiy  Eva(ij,'elirail  Nalionnl  Socifl.v  (JSvim- 
j;oli«kii  FosterliiadM-Stiflclstii)  was  foiindml 
111  IS'iii  for  bome  and  foreign  niWons,  but 
Iti  1889  t'^tubllsbctl  a  mission  to  llie  Jews  in 
Hiiiiibiiri;,  ,.  (See  "  Eviingisliaka  Fosturlands- 
Slifti'lscus  Awbtrilttelst'.") 

IV.  TJic  Swfdisli  MtBsiou  Union  (Svenska 
.Ali4iii>usn)rbuadct)  wiia  founded  in  18TT  unckr 
t)i<'  l('ad<.'rslii[i  of  Pnslor  E.  J.  Ekmtii,  tiiid 
n.-|ircwi:]its  the  Free  Oliurch  of  Sweden  in  con- 
tiiulisliiiction  to  KOraiiingen  for  Isroelsinisxio- 
ticM  ill.l.  In  IM-tmber,  1887,  it  sent  Dr. 
Nystn'jiu  to  Algciria,  lis  missionary  among  tbe 
■h-wK  Iind  in  1869  it  mive  bim  a  lielper.  iSce 
"  MiHKionsfCrbundct,  a  moulhly,  anil  Annual 
Hvimrl.) 

V.  The  Society  for  Missions  Co  lanicl  (Fore- 
iiiiii!  fur  Israulsmissionen)  was  fonnde^l  in  1885 
iu  Cii|iciiliagcn  by  Chr.  A.  H.  Kalkar,  D.I)„  tbe 
IJi><l  hi-iorlan  of  lliu  mission  to  tbe  Jews,  and 
W11.H  iu  1888  consolidated  with  tbe  Cenlral 
HiM'iciy  in  Uemiany  (Germany,  VI.).  Revenue. 
1881*.  a,09U  marks.     No  reports  as  yet. 

I.  Tbe  Asylum  for  Jewish  Girls  in  Si. 
Pulersburj^. — An  aggressive  mission  among 
till:  Jews  is  in  Russia  permitted  only  to  tbe 
Gituk  CiLurcb.  Jews  are  allowed  to  receive 
1ii!4tri](jtlou  fivm  Lutheran  and  Reformed  pag- 
torM.  and  may  be  baptized  by  tbem  on  a  permit 
from  the  government.  A  sfmilar  permit  must 
lie  iiblaitieil  for  the  distribution  of  Bibles 
aiming  tbe  Jews.  These  circumstances  explain 
many  features  peculiar  to  the  Jewish  mission 
ill  Russia.  The  above  asyluni  was  founded  iu 
1804  by  a   former    London    missionary.    Mr. 


.mother,  who  oiiuciites  aud  iiistriicis  them  ,. 
that  they  afterwards  may  be  utile  to  make 
llieirown  living.  Heveniie,  Syilember.  1889, 
5.400  marks.  Itcpoim  in  ■'St.  Petersburg 
Evaai^'lisclie  Soniitngsl)latt." 

II. 'The  Biiltie  Liitlieran  Church.— The  Lou 
don  iniw!ionary.  Mr.  Hefter.  aucceedtd  wliile 
travelling  through  the  Baltic  provinees  in 
1803,  in  awakening  some  interest  for  a  mission 
among  the  .Tews,  and  in  ISftl  the  Synod  of  Ibe 
Lutheran  Cburcli  of  Uourlnnd  eniraged  a 
Jewish  convert  as  its  misnioiiary.  Otlu  r  Lullier 
an  synods  pniniiseil  their  aid,  and  m  1870  a 
central  coiiiiidttee  was  formed,  composed  of 
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the  Bupcnnlendents  of  Livonia,  Courland, 
Eslhonia  0".cl  Riga  ind  Heval.  A  station 
w  as  esliibbshcd  at  Mielao.  but  afterwards 
removed  to  liica  Revenue  about  6,000  marks. 
(bee  Mittlicimngen  nnd  Nuehricbten  f [Ir  die 
ev  ingi-list  be  Kircht  iu  Riisland.'') 

Ill  Tlic  Labor  of  Pastor  Faltiu  iu  Kifhi- 
iKw  — Rlv  li  Faltin  bad,  as  i«istor  in 
Kisliinew  since  18 j9  many  dealings  wiib 
lens  aud  they  often  asked  liim  for  lustruciion 
preparaloiy  to  baptism  Iu  the  beginning  he 
addnssed  them  to  thi.  British  missiou  in  Ja^y, 
but  afterwards  he  took  the  work  in  hand  him- 
self. Tbe  number  of  candidates  Increased;  in 
1869  h  rose  to  334.  A  home  comprising  sev- 
eral bnildiugs  was  erected,  and  in  1886  an 
agricultural  colony  was  estiiblisbed  at  Onetschl, 
lliough  given  up  agidii  iu  1889.  Revenue, 
18,000  imirks.     IteiMirls  are  sent  to  friends. 

IV.  The  Labor  of  Jciepli  Italiinowiieb  in 
Eish blew .^ Since  1883  Joseph  Rablnowiiscli 
has  preached  Jesus  as  the  Messiah  to  his  Jewish 
compatriots,  nnd  even  if  he  had  formed  his 
large  following  into  au  independent  congrega- 
tion as  the  Israelitesof  the  new  Covenant— as  waa 
his  idea— be  would  siill  lie  entilled  to  be  men- 
tioned as  one  of  tbe  most  active  evangelists  of 
our  time.  In  January,  1885,  he  oblaiued  per- 
mission to  ofliciate  publicly  for  tbe  Jews,  but  be 
has  not  yet  lieen  able  to  secure  a  permit  to  biip- 
tize  tbem.  For  the  defraying  of  the  expenses 
connected  with  this  movement,  a  society  wns 
formed  in  London  March  15th.  1887,  aud 
further  information  may  be  found  iu  Prof. 
Deltlzsch's  "  Dokumeiite  der  national  judiscben 
Christ ^1  all bieen  bewegnnginSlldrussland,"aud 


United  States  of  AmeTtca. 
I.  The  Church  Society  for  Promoting  Chris- 
tianity among  the  Jews.— In  1851  the  General 
Conveullou  of  the  Proteslant  Episcopal  Church 
of  the  United  States  charged  the  Board  of 
Missions  with  the  care  of  the  evangelization 
of  the  Jews,  and  from  1845  to  1853  the  Do- 
mestic Oommiliee  was  at  work  In  the  city  of 
New  York  under  that  Board.  In  1859  this 
committee  was  reoi^nized  under  the  name  of 
the  Church  Mission  to  iJie  .Tews,  and  work 
was  renewed  In  tbe  city  until.  January  lOlh, 
1878,  llie  present  name  was  adopted,  a  wider 


Its  president  is  the  presiding  bishop  of  tbe 
American  Episcopal  Church,  and  most  ot  its 
bishops  are  among  its  pvtions.  Special  em- 
phasis is  laid  upon  the  missionary  activity  of 
the  clergy,  and  ^2  clergymen  have  promised 
their  nssislance.  The  society  has  13  paid 
agents.  4  clergymen.  7  teachers,  and  1  lay 
missionary  at  vork  in  New  York,  Baltimore, 
Chicago,  Louisville,  New  Orleans,  Philadelphia, 
and  St.  Lonis.  Revenue.  September  1st,  1888, 
84.000  marks      (Annnal  Re]>orts.) 

The  periodical  "Israel's  Watchman,"  pub- 
lished in  Baltimore,  and  edited  by  Dr.  Lewis 
de  Iaw.  has  espoused  the  interest  of  this  mis- 


II  Tlio  Hebrew  Christian  work  in  New 
"iork  — Rev.  Jakob  Freshman,  son  of  a  prose- 
lyte formed  in  1882.  togetiier  with  ten  prose- 
hie*  .1  Judseo-Cbristlan  congregation  in  New 

■*■'        ■  ^  111.      fir.      ..«,«       ^r^^^i^n        ..:..»..       iOQ-.      ..I 
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■by  the  nctive  s\inpritliv  of  mauy  clergrnicn 
of  v;irloiis  dfjioiuiimtio'iis.  Tbe  iiii-mbors  of 
tlif  ctmgrtgiilioii  iirofL-ss  Jesiis  Clirisl  uw  the 
Jieswiiili,  Holy  Si-riinure  ns  the  Vi'onl  of  Goil, 
uui)  ihe  Apustolk'iuu  as  tiit'  eymbol  of  the- 
cliurcli.  lu  liij  work  uuiuug  iLt  Jvws  31r. 
I'rL'slimnii  is  aiik'ii  by  soiiu-  pniselyli's  auii  a 
fcnijik'  t'viiiigeliwi.  ifH'c  Aiiriiiiil  Itcport,  iinil 
"Tbellfbn-w  Clinslhiii/'a  bi-moutbly.  tilitud 
hy  Mr.  Fri'Shmaii.i 

According  to  Uic  Hlieiuiscli-Wcslfillisi-Li! 
5Iissio»sbl«ll,  18011,  p.  9->  f^vi-,  tbtif  wiis 
founded  111  Xfff  York  in  18«7  a  Juda-o-Cliris- 
tian  Brollierliuod,  aud  a.  similar  socivtv  in 
Cliica^o  in  1M08,  Uit  laiti-r  liavitig  i-ugiigt-d 
Kev.  J.  Lotlka  ns  its  missionary. 

III.  The  Ji'v-isb  Itlis^ion  of  the  i::i-augi.'li- 
c»l  Lutheratt  Syuort  of  Jlitisonrl,  Ubiii,  and 
other  States.— lu  1883  ibe  synod  engaginl 
Daaiel  Laadsimiiiii  na  its  inissioniiiT.  iuid  imt 
him  to  work  omoiic  tbc  Jews  of  Ni.'w  York. 
lkvL'uui;,Defi'mber31st.lN89.e,3U0 marks.  Iti- 
porli  in  "  Zt'iijjL'  dtr  ^\'llhrbl■it  fllr  (.'vaii;.'flii«cbt'- 
liitlii'raii  Gemt-iuden,"  iLe  iirgnuot  llif  Luther- 
nu  Couti-runce  ia  Xew  Yort,  and  iu  "  Dcr 
LullieinniT,"  the  oigau  of  ibe  Syuiwl,  pub- 
lished ill  St.  I^nis. 

IV.  The  Xunrejjian  Lulliersn  Zioii  Society 
iu  Auicricn  for  the  Jlissioii  among  the  Jews 
(ZioQNforciiin^'u  for  IsraeUniissidUL'n  bliiiidt 
Lorske  Lulliernuerc?  i  Aiufiika)  was  fouiideil 
Juue  34tli.  1878.  at  the  instance  of  Pastor  .1.  P. 
Gerlsen,  nnd  afterwards  joined  by  llaiige's 
synod  and  tlic  Xorwegian  syiKKl.  m>  thai  its 
central  eoiumittee  represuuts"  tbe  iviiole  Nor- 
wegian Lutlierai)  Cliurch  iu  North  America. 
In  1880  it  engaged  The.  Jlcyenioliu  as  ilK 
missionary.  He  laliored  llrst  in  Palestine: 
afterwards,  since  1882,  at  Mini^k,  tii  UmssIii.  Iti 
the  same  year  it  also  took  into  its  serviei' 
Pastor  P.  Wcrber  in  llnlllmore,  editor  of  "Der 
Freund  Israels."    It  issues  "Luihenincren." 

V.  The  Hebrew  Christiaii  Jlission  In  Chi- 
cago.—In  IBSTi  Ihe  llotue  )[isslun  of  thi'  Kvan- 
gelical  Lutheran  GenerHl  Synod  of  Bidtimoii; 
engaged  Itev.  ^.  D.  Berger,  leciui-er  iu  Its 
theological  scniiuary  in  Ciiiragrt,  lo  take  up 
missioniir)'  work  among  the  Jews  of  that  city, 
and  for  a  couple  of  years  he  preached  amutig 
them.  Ill  tlie  fall  of  IWT  an  undenominational 
cominlltee  was  formed,  a:  the  instance  of  Kev. 
Freshman  of  Kew  York,  and  il  has  a  misaon. 
aiT  who  works  by  visits  in  the  houses  and  dis- 
tribution of  Inicts.  A  rea<liiig-room  has  alsr) 
been  opened  for  Jews,  lievcnue,  November 
3d,  1888,  !<.100  marks. 

Two  new  missiona  have  recently  lieeu  organ- 
ized, thougli  it  would  seem  that  tliev  luive  as 
yet  not  begun  practical  work.  In  188<i  a  croin- 
inittee  composed  of  clergymen  and  lavnien  Ije- 
longing  to  the  Methodist  Kpiscopid  C  liurcb  of 
North  America  was  formed  at  Galena,  111  . 
with  ItcT.  J.  H.  Wallflschasltssecri-tarv  ;  and 
in  the  same  year  Prof.  Jnliiis  Magalh  of 
Emory  College,  Oxfonl,  (Ja.,  was  engaged  l»y 
the  Norlli  Georgian  Confereuce  of  WeHleyans 
to  do  nii"s-ii)nary  worlt  among  Ihe  Jews.  I'le  is 
the  editor  of   •The  Hebrew  Mossunger." 

The  oiliest  Jewish  mission  In  North  America 
was  the  Society  for  Ameliorating  the  Condition 
of  the  Jews,  founcled  in  1820.  Il  engaged, 
1823-28.  the  servlMS  of  0.  F.  I'rey,  llie  tirsl 
missionary  of  the  Limdon  Society,  and  after- 
wards. 184.V.12  (?j,   Rev.    Joh.    Neander,    the 
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former  missionary  of  the  Brcmet'lebi-  Socii'ty. 
lis  prineipal  lic-i-1  was  llie  tilv  of  New  York." 

The  American  Christian  Sik-iety  for  I'ronioi- 
ing  <.'hrisiianily  among  the  Jews'in  ilic  City  of 
New  Y()rk  and  elsewhere  was  formed  in  Sliiy 
18th.  1870,  bv  livv.  Alirabani  C.  THs,  >vho  had 
labored  amonir  tlie  Jews  in  New  York  slm.u 
1804.  and  edited  a  bi-nionlhtv  called  the  -' Sl:ir 
of  Bethlebem.-  Aflerlh.'  i-esi-UiUinn  ..f  llr. 
Tris  in  1870  Ilic  work  was  „.-  \,m'Z,-i-  pn^^ccnled. 

Tlic  Uiipiisi  S(ici<'lv  for  the  Kvniii.'elii'.ati.aiof 
the  .lens,  wbieb  e\i>K-.l  in  13)7.  is  perhaps  Ibe 
same  society  which  in  lifir,  eiiLrn-cd  Ifev. 
Almon  in  New  York  as  hs  missiojiiuv.  and  llie 
Prcsbvleriaii  Jli-sion  mentioned  hi  "*  l.'rfiiii<l 
Isrtiels.""  I87fi.  I         " 


;  :isi 


lle- 


t  lines 


marks  l*4!m,IKM)),      Nm  -Ik.iiM  n  ]„ 
tloueil   that  IJie  iiiw-i[>ii-=  tnnv.-  u'l 
the  British   and  Foiri^rn   Bible  S. 
lias  published  iranslalioiis  ,i{  tbe 
lirL'W.  tmil  in  Ihe  Jetush-deniian.  Je»tsli-Sp 
Ish.   and   Jewixb-Pei'siriii   dialects,    and   win 
canvHSseis.  spread    over  the  whole   world. 
Kiissia  aiKl  Siiieria.  in  .Monicco  ami  ?:gvpt. 
AmliiiL  anil  Pi'i'sin.  often   persnnally  engage 
praelical   niissioiiary   work  :  iis  also   fiiiin   t 
Ameiican  Tract  Society,  whose  canvassiTsi 
zealously  engagi'd  in  liringing  the  Jewish  i 
migrants   who    land  at   New  York— son 
uumlK'ring  .'lOO  a  day— nearer  to  the  giw]H.-i. 
Resitlts, 

Among  the  workers  in  Ibe  fiild>  nf  <>oil  Ibe 
missionary  loth.'  Jews  Mill  occiipi.-  !,ii  bumble 
place,     G.i-i.ci  seed  ciii-i   aiuo...,'   l-r;iil  is  still 

tork!u';'n/l^■^r,/-^^,JiJ^■r|.|»'!'u'nVog^^^ 
withoiii    !'■        ■    .1.  I    il       -ir-  cliurcli  ever  \»i-ti 

altogcdiM       .     I    ...lue,.      ir    all    those 

.lews  "li.-  liiL^c  .  [ii.  ir.l  ili;.  <-hurc>li  and  Ibeir 
deaeendanis  liail  ri'iiiiiined  logi'iher  instead  of 
losing  Iheniseives  among  Ihe  other  peoples,  as 
there  is  an  unbelieving  Israel,  th<-re  would 
certainly  also  now  have  been  a  believing  iRmel, 
to  lie  cimiiteil  by  millions,  nnd  no  one  would 
have  ventured  li)  speak  of  Ihe  useleasness  of 
preaching  the  go>|>ei  lo  the  Jews. 

It  has  iHjen  estimated  lluil  during  the  lirst 
three  qiiartei's  of  the  present  <t(.'nliiry  idioiit 
100,000 -Tews  have  been  converted  to  Chrisli- 
aiiity.  Now,  of  course,  this  must  not  be 
understood    as  if    those  100,001)    conversions 
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wertt  the  result 

to    spiiiik    i)f    111  sc  1 

u'bicli  iikiiy  luiii]      u  u        aba  il       J  d      n 
llicrc  <^iiii  ti<:  no       u  ham 

pruHunl  ilHi-lf  to  L  niuu 

ruli^iim,   in    full      h         uy  h    d    pt 

"'■' 's  of   tlio  ■"      ■■■'     — 


the    : 


.    of  1 


aiiily  is  its  own  a         B        li     h 

woi'k  done  ia  its  s  pportbytheJ  wuihmss 
utust  iliuivforu  11  uok  d     Ma  y  3 

like  bi-'lttr  lo  be  n  d      d  b  p   zed   ^  h 

[MSlor  ihiiiL  by  tlie  misHionary,  for  tliu  simple 
rtaisim— wf  iiii'  sorry  to  wiy— tlial  the  forinor  is 
ii|it  to  be  k'Ss  strict  iu  bis  demands,  and  may 
constnl  10  iidmiuistur  Imptism  after  a  few  liours' 
iuslriidlDti  and  on  Inxubi  of  a  clevL'r-lon|riied 
(.'onffsxioD.  A  m[»sioniirj'  may  liavc  exeielsed 
u  very  cotisidL'mlile  itiUuence,  and  yel  not  have 
very  mniL'i'inii*  biipijsius  to  iiiow  for  it, 
Wben  tiiu  Ltnidiiii  B(>oii'ly  iti  18TT  anuoiiDCcd 
lUftL  ilbmnmplixt'd!t.574  Jews,  nndtbat  ODemla- 
Kluunry  in  six  riiirs  had  1ia])tizcd  sixty  convi'its, 
it  Mlionlil  Ih:  ]'i'inenil)cn-d  that  baptismal  Ktatis- 
lics  CUM  iiovL'v  lie  nil  luleqiuite  proof  ofconHcicii- 
tions  liilsn-. 

Till!  Jews  iiiie  to  siiy  that  liiere  are  no  prose- 
lytes really  coiiviiietd  of  the  troth  of  Christian- 
ity; that  they  wore  all  bought,  somtbow  or 
oilier,  etc.  Ilut  in  Geniiatiy,  Ncander,  the 
elmreh  Ijislorian:  Pliillppi,  the  Liittieran  theo- 
logian; HbM,  the  eonservativc  jurist;  Pnuhis 
Cassei,  the  orientalist  and  theoloj^an;  In 
IX-nniiirk.  Culkar,  the  first  historiiui  of  tlie 
Jewish  inissioti  :  in  Norway,  the  learned  theo- 
logian Caspori ;  in  Holland,  Ibe  poet  Da  Costa  ; 
In  tLnL'Iniid,  Edersbeiin,  tlie  author  of  "  The  Life 
and  Times  of  Jesus,  the  Messiidi/' and  Sapblr, 
the  eloquent  preacher ;  in  North  Aiueriea. 
the  two  bishops  Hellmutb  aud  Sctieresehe^'sky 
— were  they  bought  f  Nevertheless,  il  is  not 
the  result  of  the  work,  but  the  command  of  the 
Lord,  which  lias  decidcil  the  clmrcb  to  under- 
take the  mission  to  tlie  Jews,  and  it  is  simply  the 
olwlieiice  to  that  command  which  reaps  its  re- 

Jcwett,  Fajettc,  b.  Newbury,  Vt..  U.  S. 
A,.  Aujjust  I5tb,  1834  :  graihiated  at  Vermont 
University  1848 ;  studied  medicine  and  prac- 
lisecl  at  Kasbna,  N.  II.  In  September,  1S53, 
liirt  attention  boiii^  called  to  the  subject  of  mis- 
si<msb^annrticleiu  the  "Journal  of  Missions." 
be  decided  to  devote  himself  to  the  foreign- 
niission  work,  and  being  accepted  by  Ihe  A.  IJ. 
V.  F.  M.,  sailed  ^[arch  14th,  1853.  He  was  first 
sta'ioned  at  TocHt,  then  at  Sivns.  and  In  1858  at 
Yo/^al,  these  changes  beiiij;  ri!i[iiired  by  the 
necessities  of  the  work  and  the  niisslonary 
families.     He  was  onlabied  as  an  evangelist  at 


from  a  pvfutiat  and  iJistreKsing  alIe<'tlon,  and 
for  a  lime  gave  np  the  ex|iertiLlloii  of  resuming 
niissiouiiry  work  abroad.  Ilut  bis  heart  being 
in  the  work  and  his  bri'lhren  desiring  his  return. 
he  concluded  to  go  ijnt  nipiln.  He  renchcd 
Liverpool  as  well  as  iisiiiil  on  June  13th.  ar- 
ranged to  sidl  for  Smyrna  In  a  few  da.vs,  when, 
after  an  illness  of  only  half  an  hour,  lie  died  on 
the  18th. 

Jhaiinl,  a  town  in  the  Northwest  Provinces. 
South  India,  65  miles  south  of  Gwalior.  A 
walleil  town,  strongly  fortified;  surrounded  by 
flue  groves.     It  is  u  military  and  railway  post. 
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centre  of  a  large  population.     CliniHte,  in- 

•jely  hot.  Population.  3,473.    Jlissiou  station 

e  Presbyteriiiu  Churth  (North) ;  1  niissiou- 

and  wife,  2  female  miasiouaiies,  1  native 

pa«  or,  1  church,  1  ehapel. 

Jimoncz,  a  town  on  a  peninsula  projecting 
I  the  east  coast  of  Slexico  into  the  Uulf  of 
M  xico.  Climate  hot,  but  beaiihful.  liace, 
n  ed  Spanish  and  Indian.  Language,  ii|niuisb. 
I  gioo,  Roman  Catholic.  An  out-slation  of 
M  amoras,  Mesico,  Mission,  Southern  Pii-sby- 
leiiaii  Cliurch;  1  native  pastor.  1  organized 
church,  II  preaching  places.  1  tNibbath-sehool, 
33  scholars. 

Jiwui,  a  station  of  the  Welsh  Calvinistic 
Methodist  Missionary  Society  (18T0),  among  the 
people  of  the  Khasiil  and  Jalnlia  bills,  India. 
These  hills  are  a  jinrt  of  the  lofty  range  be- 
tween the  valley  of  Assam  on  the  north  and 
the  jilalna  of  Bengal  on  the  south.  Jaintia  is 
Biitish  territory,  but  Khasai  is  ruled  by  its 
own  kings.  The  people  are  a  tribe  of  hunieis, 
speaking  a  monosyllable  language,  and  worship- 
ing demons.  In  1839  they  satrlticed  a  pany  of 
English  engineers  to  the  ilemoiis.  Under  the 
protection  of  the  English  Government  the  mis- 
sionaries have  made  good  progress  In  their 
work,  and  there  are  uow  in  the  Jalnlia  district 
7  chiirchea,  8l4church-meinbei's.  I,3ti3 Sunday- 
scholars,  680  day-scholars.  It  is  Intended  to 
make  Jiwai  Ihe  headquarters  of  a  medical  mis- 
sion for  Jaintia. 

Jodbpar  (also  called  Marwar^,  is  a  native 
state  in  Uajput ana,  India.  The  capital.  Jodhpur 
city,  was  built  iu  1549,  and  is  surrounded  by  a 
strong  wall  six  miles  in  circuit,  with  seventy 
gates.  The  Maharaja's  palace  stands  on  the 
crest  of  ft  hill  overlooking  the  town  several 
hundred  feet  below.  The  population  of  the 
stale  is  estimated  at  a.OOO.OOO ;  P6  per  cent 
are  Hindus,  10  per  cent  Jains,  and  4  per  cent 
Mohammwlans.  In  the  city  are  bO.OOO  iieople. 
Mission  slalion  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
Cliiirch,  Scotland  <1885);  1  niisslonary  and 
wife,  9  communicants,  3  native  assistants,  1 
school,  1 5  scholars. 

Joliiiaon,  Albert  Osborne,  b.  Cadiz, 
Ohio,  U.  S.  A.,  June  2ad,  1833  ;  giiiduated  at 
Jefferson  College.  Cannonsburg,  Pa..  1853; 
Western  Theoloclcal  Seminary,  Alleghany,  I^., 
185.11 ;  ordained  by  Presbytery  of  Ohio  in  June, 
and  sailed  July  17th,  same  year,  for  India,  as  a 
missionary  of  Presbyterian  Bcnu-d  of  Foreign 
Missions.  He  W'Os  stationed  at  Futtehgurh.  At 
the  commencement  of  Ihe  SeiHiy  mutiny  he 
Willi  others  attempted  <o  reach  Allahabad,  a 
British  station,  but  was  made  prisoner,  and 
put  to  death  at  Cawnpore  by  order  of  the  relvel 
chief  Nana  Sahib.  June  13th,  1857.  A  fellow- 
niisslonavy  thus  speaks  of  Mr.  Johnson  :  "  He 
was  a  man  of  very  ^'itial  InHuence*  and  of  line 
social  qualilies.  His  iiualifirations  for  the  mis- 
sionary work  were  of  a  high  order,  and  he  bade 
fair  to  excel  in  every  dcimi-tmeiil  of  labor." 

Johiifton,  Edward,  b.  Hollis,  N.  H..  V. 
S.  A..  1813,  At  the  nge  of  twenty  he  says  . 
"The  wretched  condition  of  the  heathen,  and 
the  consideration  I  hat  but  few  go  to  ilniv  re- 
lief, li-d  me  to  devote  myself  to  labor  for  their 
salvation."  He  was  sent  out  by  the  A.  B.  C.  F. 
M,,  as  ft  teacher  to  the  Sandw'lcb  Islands,  sail- 
ing December  14th.  1836.    He  was  stationed 
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WiiioH,  Krtiuii,  whoii;  lie  roiidnued  to  reside 
tlie  «bole  Ibiny  yi-iirs  nf  lii.s  iiiissioaarj-  life, 
Thf  vuriy  pari  of  llmt  lime  he  sitiil  as  a 
teiicUur  nilli  Uev.  Mr.  AlfXiinder  iu  liit!  srLcxil. 
He  wus  (irdulned  us  imf-lur  uf  tlie  Wuiuli  i-liiiri'li. 
"  t'tir  luaiij-  j-ftirs,"  iKijs  Uie  "Honolulu 
Frivud."  "lie  uus  bi'L'U  uiieof  the  {illltirs  of  llie 
<.'lim'(.'bt.-s  ou  tbe  iiilaud  of  Kiiuai.  Noi  urigi- 
nally  tHhii'HlL'il  fur  llie  luiiiisCry.  lii'  i;viiii't.'(l 
tniiiM  wliifti  admiruLilj'  litleil  liim  forusefiilntss 
HUiutig  tli<f  llinvaiiiius."  He  died  [>u  biiiml  (be 
■  MiHiiili};  i<liir."oii  II  visil  usiidt-^i ' 


111 
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ber  about  Slt.OOU  soiila.  Ai  tiie  special  rttiiieHt 
of  ibe  We-li'van  Missioiiarv  Society  iLe  British 
and  Foii'IgLi  Bible  !>i)eIetT  published  in  \SS1  u 
leuiative  1nui>1nliciti  of  l£e  Gospel  of  3(iiltbew, 

K'l'iired  by  ihe  Kev.  K.  I>i.\ou,  stiiiiontd  at 
Cbui-st. 

JiidiFo-ArHhIc  Version,— An  edition 
of  tbe  Gospels  of  MatrhewHiid  John,  of  tbe  At-ls, 
and  of  (he  Epistle  to  tbe  Hehrensof  the  Arabic 
tnuisblion.  but  iu  Hebrew  elmraciers,  waspub- 
lishedia  1H4T,  uuder  theKupei'inleiideni'eoniie 
Kev.  Dr.  ^Vi1soll  of  Bombay.  This  ediliou  vtas 
iuieudcd  fur  the  Aruliir-Dpeaking  Jews  of 
Yemen.  Egypt,  Syria,  and  .Mesopoliitiila.  wlioin 
their  writing  or  reaiMug  use  only  the  Hebrew 
ebaratters.  A  new  ^ition  of  llie  Gosjiel  of 
Matthew,  prepared  by  3[r.  Irrsich  under  the 
care  ot  the  Kev.  K.  H.  Weakley,  wHSTmbliBlied 
by  the  HritiMh  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  in 
1888.  The  Arabic  translation  followed  '"  " 
of  Van  Uyek;  the  former  edition  was  tra 
aled  from  the  old  ic.ft. 


tliat 
isliEer- 
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Cracow,  prepared  by  John  Herzuge,  a  convened 
Jew,  on  the  basis'  of  Luther's  version.  In 
1619  the  London  Jews'  Society  puliliNlied  an 
edition  of  the  enlire  Germau  Bible  in  tbe 
Jiidieo-German,  tlie  work  having  been  preimred 
by  Juila  d'Allemand.  An  edition  nf  the  Uld 
Testament  under  the  cure  of  Kev.  K.  Kolny 
was  piililisbed  in  1859  bj;  the  Briiisili  and 
Foreipii  Bible  Sorieiv,  which  also  pirtdisbed 
in  1H68  the  P»alms,  carefully  revised  by  Itev. 
W,  Eiiwnrds  of  Breslau.  A  revised  edition 
of  the  Psalms,  made  by  Prof.  Palotia  of  Vienna, 
was  also  published  in  18T3. 

Judfro-Pemian  Verslwn.— For  Jewsin 
Persia  tlie  Hritisli  and  Forei>.'ii  Bible  Sm'ieiy 
published  at  Ijimdon  in  1S4T  an  eilition  of  ihe 
Gospels  ill  Persian,  but  in  Hebrew  HiHriiclers, 
under  tbe  care  of  Dr.  Wilson  of  Bombay. 

Judww-PwIUb  Vcrtiian.—l'here  are 
many  Jews  in  Poland,  Koumania,  Galichi,  and 
Southern  Kussiii  who  speak  the  GermBii  wilh  a 
mixture  of  Hebraisms,  or  at  least  use  pbiiises 
peculiar  to  the  Jews,  with  very  little  Pollsli  in 
them.  An  edilioo  of  tlie  New  Testament  In  the 
go-called  Kabbinic  characters  was  published  at 
London  by  the  London  .Tews'  Society  in  IHSI. 
Tbe  Slime  society  published  In  18t>9  an  edition 
in  the  Hebrew  si[uare  letters,  and  In  1882  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  published  at 
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Vienna  a  revised  ed^iiou  in  ibe  puinted  Hebrew 
cbaiiitler,  pre[))ireil  anil  eililed  by  Mr.  P. 
llershon.  A  vei'sion  of  the  Psalms  in  tbe  same 
eharaeter  was  preiKireti  for  the  same  Society  by 
Mr,  Isaac  (.'olin,  on  Ihe  recommendation  and 
under  the  superintendence  of  Prof,  Delitxs«'b  of 
Leimig,  and  published  in  ISST,  The  same 
Bible  Sdi'iet}'  also  publlsheil  iu  ISfS  the  Prophet 
Isaiab,  prepared  by  -Mr,  Lieblcnsleinof  Ijiipitifr, 
at  Ihe  advice  of  Dr.  DelilK-c'h.  The  fol- 
Ihe  iinminl   k- 


will  in  future  be  inore  corret-ily  tailed  JiitUeo- 
Germau.  The  C|Ueslion  of  the  niiliire  and  dif- 
ference of  the  Jndieo- Polish  and  Judieo-GeniiBii 
dialects  must  be  answcretl  by  stating  that  there 
e.xistttl  originally  only  one  tlialett,  now  spoken 
by  the  Jewsor  Austria  and  Russia:  while  it  has 
Dearly  vanished  fiiiin  Germany,  and  has  there 
been  sujiplanlcd  by  onr  correct  modern -Germau 
language.  TbU  dialect  the  Germau  Jews 
formed  in  old  times  from  the  German  language 
as  it  then  was  spiiken,  interspersing  a  great 
mauv  Hebrew  and  sou)e  French  and  StNinlsli 
words,  and  took  it  wilh  them  when  driven 
from  Gertnaiiy  to  I'oland  and  Kussiiv.  There 
they  enriclieil  it  by  not  a  few  Polish  and  Itus- 
sian  expi^ssioiiK,  and  this  German,  wlih  Hebrew 
and  Poli>h  tilling,  which  often  retains  words 
and  forms  n<i  longer  to  lie  found  in  modern 
Gevman,  is  the  language  actually  in  use  among 
tiiose  millions  of  Jews  in  Kasiern  Europe.  It 
is  true,  however,  thai  this  language  is  not 
HiH>keii  by  all  in  Ihe  same  way.  There  are 
sevend  idioms  of  it,  dilfcring  by  the  pninimci- 
atioii  of  Ihe  vowels  and  by  certain  terms  taken 
from  tbe  Polish  and  Kiissian  langiiagi's.  Thus 
Lithuania,  Galicia,  Bcssanibia,  lloumania,  have 
their  own  idioms,  those  of  tlie  three  last  named 
lamis,  however,  fonning  together  one  family. 
Juiheo-Gennan  editions  of  the  Bible.  Ihercfore, 
must  be  written  iu  a  form  of  Ihis  language 
which  avoids  provincial  idioms  asmucii  as  pos- 
sible, if  liiey  shall  be  understood  by  all  Juiheo- 
German-speaklng  Jews  of  Ihe  East.  .  .  ,  The 
edition  of  tlie  New  Tcstaineut  printed  at  Vienna 
In  lM8a  is  wriiien  in  the  Galician  idiom  of 
Judieo-GennaD,  while  the  new  edition  of  Ihe 
Psalms,  Mr.  Cohn's  tiiinslalion,  exhibits  the 
Lilhiianiau  idiom.  Only  these  lasMiamed  really 
represent  Ihe  Jews'  own  language."  It  may 
also  lie  noticed  thai  as  Mr.  Li<IHens1ein  is  a 
native  of  Bi's.-4irabia.  and  Mr.  (.'obti  of  Lithu- 
ania, Ibe  work  dune  by  iheiii  will  Iw  appietl- 
ated  by  those  Jc-«s  for  whom  it  is  inteixled. 

Juila-o-HpuiiiHli  Vcrotiin.— This  is  the 

dialect  sjioken  by  Ihe  Sephardim  Jews,  wliose 
ancestors,  when  banisheil  from  Spidn  by 
Ferdinand  luid  Isabella  in  1493,  and  from 
Portugal  in  1497,  found  i-efuge  in  Constanti- 
nople and  other  parts  of  the  Turkish  domiDions. 
It  is  printed  In  Habbinlcal  characters,  and  is 
supposed  to  he  tinderstotxl  by  about  43,000 
persons.  The  tmnslaliou  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment was  prepared  by  a  Jew,  named  Alliias 
Leone,  anil  was  carefully  examined  all  throitgh 
by  Mr.  Lecoes,  formerly  an  agent  of  the  British 
and  Fi>reigu  Bible  Society.  The  lirst  edition 
was  prinle<l  under  Hie  care  of  Mr.  Isaac 
Lowndes  at  Corfu  in  1829.  It  was  afterwards 
revised  and  rejirinle<l  at  AUien.s  in  1844.  The 
American  Bible    Society   published   the  Old 
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ToHlamcNl,  miiialy  follow 
the  oil)  FerrHfii -Ju<l!iH>-^|mui»li  Bible  of  155S. 
mii  udtlcil  by  tliu  Uev.  Dr.  SchautHer  aud  Jfr. 
Ffirman.  This  uditiuii  wan  issued  at  Vienna  in 
1842.  The  work  hiiN  been  revised  and  reprinted 
for  llie  Aniericnn  Bible  Si>ciety  by  the  Kev,  J. 
Cbiislie.  of  the  &cott:li  JSIissiou  to  the  Jews,  ut 
C'unHlaiilinuple  in  11473.  In  18TT  Uie  British 
nnil  Foreign  Hible  Society  published  at  Con- 
stiLiitlnopleaTcvlscd  i-ditioii  of  the  New  Testa- 
mi-iil,  consisting  of  3,000  copies,  the  revkiuu 
liiiviiig  also  beeu  inadt  by  Mr.  Uhrislie. 

Jiidd,Oerrfl  PunHelec,b.  Pans,  N.  Y., 
V.  S.  A.,  April  23d,  1808;  studied  medicine  with 
his  futln-r  at  Paris,  ami  al  the  Meiiicnl  College, 
Fiiirlield,  N.  Y.;  sailed  as  anic<lical  missiouary 
of  the  American  Boai'd  fortlie  Sandwich  IslaDOS 
Kiiveiniwr  Sd,  1837,  reaching  Honolulu  March 
31«1,  WHS.  In  1840  he  aecompanled  Captaiu 
WilktrH  iu  liis  exphiring  expeditiou  through  the 
islands.  After  fourteen  years'  faithful  mls- 
sioiiiiry  work  his  comiectioii  with  the  mission 
I'casL-d,  awl  in  1842  he  became  recorder  and  in- 
temrelcr  t»  the  tiovemment  of  Kamehamcba 
111.  When  Lord  GLingv  Paulet  violently  took 
]N)s.SL'ssiu]i  of  the  islands  in  1848,  Dr.  Judd  was 
apiHiiiited  otie  of  the  jojut  commission  to  repre- 
sent tJie  king.  When  the  coveninieiit  was  re- 
stored to  Kamehamcba  July  3l8t,  184S,  he  was 
invited  by  the  kiu^  to  organize  a  ministry, 
which  he  did,  aud  this  was  tlie  first  Hawiiiian 
ciibinet.  In  1814  he  beeauic  minister  of  fiiiance, 
which  office  he  held  till  1853.  In  1849  he  ac- 
companied the  princes  Liboliho  and  Lob  Kame- 
hamcha  to  Europe  U)  make  new  treaties,  and  to 
settle  a  difflewlly  with  France.  Dr  Judd  was 
eminently  successful  in  extricating  the  govern- 
ment from  its  liuanclLil  embarrassment,  and  In 
many  ways,  as  the  confidential  minister  of  the 
kinj;,  was  serviceable  to  the  nation.  It  is  re- 
corded  of  hiiu  by  Jarvea,  in  his  "  History  of 
the  Hawaiian  Islands,"  that,  fearing  the  seizure 
of  the  national  records  by  Lord  Paulet,  "he 
wiihdiew  them  from  the  Government  House 
and  secretly  placed  them  in  the  royid  tomb.  In 
this  abode  of  death,  surrounded  bythesover. 
elgns  of  Hawaii,  using  the  coffin  ot  Karae- 
harneha  for  a  Sable,  for  many  weeks  he  nightly 
found  an  iinsnspectetl  asylum  for  his  own 
lalKirs  in  I)chalf  of  the  kingdom."  Dr.  Judd 
died  at  llonotutu  January  lith.    1873. 

Judttoii,  Adonlram,  b.  Maiden,  Mass.. 
U.  8.  A.,  August  9th,  1788:  graduated  at 
Brown  University,  first  in  his  class,  1807.  Af- 
ter graduating  lie  taught  school  for  a  year,  and 
puhlished  "Elements  of  Bnjjlish  Grammar '' 
and  "Young  Ladies'  Arithmetic  "  In  1803  he 
entered  Aniiover  Theological  Seminary,  "  not." 
says  Dr.  Wayland,  "u  professor  of  religion,  or 
a  cimdidnte  for  the  nunistry,  bnt  as  u  person 
deeply  in  earnest  on  the  subject,  and  dedrous 
of  anlving  at  the  truth."  In  the  seiidiiary  that 
yeiiT  he  was  converted.  The  rending  of  Bu- 
chaniui's  "Star  in  the  Bast,"  and  his  nssocis- 
tion  witti  Mills.  Itichards,  and  Hall,  who  had 
arrived  at  Amlover  from  Williams  College,  led 
him  t()  n'solve  to  become  a  missionary  to  the 
heathen.  The  A.  B.  C.  P.  M.  having  been 
formed  in  1810,  and  its  funds  not  being  suffi- 
cient lo  justify  the  apiwintment  of  tiie  six 
young  men  who  wisiied  to  go  on  a  foreign  mis- 
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On  the  voyage  the  English  ship  was  captured. 
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Iteleiised.  he  proceeded  to  England, 
cessful  in  the  inunediate  object  of  his  joumejj, 
he  was,  on  liis  return,  appointed  by  the  Ameri- 
can Board  as  a  missionaiy  to  India  or  Burmab, 
and,  embarking  February  lUth,  1812,  reached 
Ctilcutta  June  17th.  Having  changed  his 
views  with  regard  to  baptism,  he  severed  his 
connection  with  the  Board.  Not  allowed  to 
remain  hi  the  East  India  Company's  territories, 
he  went,  with  his  wife,  to  Maiirliius.  Here  ha 
remained  four  mouths,  laboring  among  the 
English  sailors  of  the  garrison,  and  then  s^led 
for  Madras.  Fearing  to  remain  in  the  Compa- 
ny's territory,  he  embarked  for  the  port  of 
Hangoou,  Burmiih.  which  he  reached  July, 
1813.  He  and  his  wife  took  up  their  residence 
iu  the  house  of  Mr.  Felix  Carey,  who  was  theu 
absent,  and  afterwards  resigned  his  mission  in 
their  favor.  After  six  years'  labor  the  first  con- 
vert, Moung  Nau.  was  baptized.  From  1834 
to  1826,  during  the  war  of  England  with  Bur- 
mab, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Judson  eudui'ed  terrible 
liardships.  Suspected  of  being  a  spy,  be  was 
arrested  in  bis  bouse  by  an  otHccr,  accompanied 
by  an  executioner,  who  seized  him,  threw  him 
on  the  door,  bound  him  fast  with  cords,  and 
dragged  him  away  from  bis  wife.  He  was 
thrown  into  the  death-prison,  and  for  seventeen 
months  confined  In  the  loathsome  jails  of  Ava 
aud  Oung-pen-la,beingbound  during  this  period 
with  tlifee,  and  during  two  months  with  five, 
pairs  of  fetters.  His  sufferings  from  fever, 
heat,  hunger,  and  the  cruelty  of  his  keepers 
were  excruciating.  Mi's.  Judson  also  suffered, 
though  not  in!])risoned.  By  her  persistent  en- 
treaties and  large  presents,  and  tiually  by  the 
demand  ot  General  Campbell,  he  was  at  the 
end  of  two  years  released  In  1826  the  head- 
quarters of  the  mission  were  transferred  lo 
Amiierst.  But  be  was  soon  called  to  Ava  to 
act  as  interpreter  in  the  negotiation  of  a  new 
treaty  between  the  English  and  the  Burmese. 
In  his  absence  his  wifedied.  In  1829  he  joined 
the  Boardmaus  at  Moulmein,  which  became  the 
chief  seal  of  the  Baptist  missions  in  Burmah. 
The  site  for  the  mission  was  presented  by  Sir 
Archibald  Campbell.  Desiring  lo  carry  the 
gospel  toCeniro)  Burmah,  Mr.  Judson  In  1830 
made  long  tours  iu  the  interior,  and  spent  three 
months  In  futile  efforts  lo  establish  a  mission  in 
the  auclent  city  of  Bouie.  Before  returning 
to  Moulmein  he  spent  a  year  in  Itangoou.  At 
a  great  festival  here  lie  was  upplled  to  by  thou- 
sands for  tracta  "  Some. "  he  says,  "  come  two 
or  three  months*  journey  from  the  borders  of 
Siam  and  China:  '  Sir,  we  hear  that  there  Is 
an  eternal  hell.  We  are  afraid  of  it.  Do  give 
us  a  writing  that  will  tell  us  how  Ui  escape  it.' 
Others  come  from  the  frontiers  of  Kathay,  a 
hundred  miles  north  of  Ava:  'Sir,  we  have 
seen  a  wilting  that  tells  about  an  eternal  God. 
Are  you  the  man  that  gives  away  such  writ- 
ings? If  so,  pRkv  give  us  one.  for  we  want  t«> 
know  the  truth  "before  we  die,'  Others  come 
from  the  interior  t)f  the  coutiiry,  where  the 
name  of  Jesus  Christ  is  a  little  known:  '  Ai'e 
you  JoBus  Christ's  man?  Give  us  a  writing 
that  tells  about  Jesus  Christ,'  " 

In  1831-33  Mr.  Judson  made   three  tours  r 
among  the  Karens,  and  with  encouraging  suc- 
cess.    In  18-i4  he  was  married  to  Mrs.  Sarah H. 
Boardman.     During   that  year   he   completed 
the  translation  of  the  Bible  Into  Burmese,  'v^hich 


;he  Bible  Into^urmese,  which 
Hosted  oyVjOt)QlC 
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he  liHd  commenced  sevenleeu  j-enrs  before  in 
Rangoon.  In  ISIl^  lie  says  iliere  weie  ubovu  a 
tlioiiKiiid  coQveru  frot:i  liciit  lieu  ism  formett 
into  cliiii-cLeii.     In  18110,  tlu'entenetl   viilb  piil- 


Eomewlint  iniprovfd.  In  ItiH  he  commenced, 
at  the  iirsent  recitiest  of  llie  Boiird  *he  pifpnm- 
tioii  of  II  Burmuu  diclloiniiT.  In  ISld  be  em- 
barked for  Amerieu  for  his  «wii  henllli  imil  tliiit 
of  liU  wife,  uccoiiipnaicd  bvtw»BiirnutuHssisl' 
ants  10  belp  liiiii  in  Ills  nofk  ou  tbc  dictiou:iry. 
iln.  Judsvn  (lied  nt  St.  Fleleua.  He  reached 
Boston  October  15ih.  Too  weak  fur  [iiiblio 
speiikinjc.  he  addressed  crowded  iissemblies 
tlirou^b  an  interpr;.tcr.  Ilavlu);  a^aiu  married, 
he  relumed  to  Biirmah  in  lt*lti.  and  uuon  iT- 
simied  work  at  iliingonn  iid  Ihe  dictioitnrr. 
But  the  iuloleriince  iit  Ihc  Burmese  Gnvenimeut 
and  llie  sickness  of  the  miwioinirica  caused  liiin 
to  leave  HaciKtiiiu  iind  R'tiiiii  to  ^Eciiilinein, 
which  he  rcncTied  2<eptemtier  jlii.  1IM7.  Here 
be  worked  steadily  at  (he  dictionary,  wliicli  ho 
'was  coQipeiled  li>  learc  iiiitluislied.  for  his 
health  had  so  utlerly  fatted  that  In  \Hai)  lie  set 
ont  fornlnns  M'R-voya^'  af  Ihe  only  hope  of 
saving  bis  life.  He  died  April  Villi,  l>iV), 
scarcely  lliree  days  oiil  of  stjilii  of  the  nmiiii- 
tuiiiH  of  Bormah,  and  his  Imdy  was  committed 
to  the  deci).  In  1823  Brown  University  con- 
ferred on  him  ihe  degree  of  doctor  of  divinily. 
Dr.  Jiidson  wns  a  man  of  vigorous  intellect  and 
fervent  piety,  a  close  sfiideni,  and  very  Ihoiiiugh 
in  his  work.  He  was  well-known  tbrmi^hont 
India.  Ttie  t'l-owu  Prince  of  biam  invited  bini 
to  vtsil  Slam  hI  his  expense.  Tlie  Kngli'b  au- 
thorities profoundly  respected  him,  ^iiid  the 
native  converts  greatly  reverwl  and  lovc^l  biin. 


a.<«!stanl»,  the  ti-ansLilion  olthe  Bible  and  other 
Talnable  Imoks  into  Burmese,  anil  a  large  IJiir- 
Dian  and  £n<rHsh  dictionary  nearly  completed 
arc  some  itf  Ibedirect  fruits  of  his  thirty  seven 
years  of  niis,siouary  service." 

JudKon,  Ann  HHSselline,  b.  Bradford, 
Mass..  U.  S.  A..  IJecendier  22(1,  1T89;  tauglil  for 
several  years  nflcr  leaving  ISiiutfonl  Academy; 
married  J)r.  Judson,  and  emlmrked  with  him  for 
Burmab  February  10tb,  1812,  and  in  July,  1813, 
reacheil  ItangiMii,  the  chief  seaport  of  the  Bnr- 
man  Empire.  Her  health  having  failwl  in  & 
year  and  a  half,  she  willed  for  Macfras  January, 
181.'),  retunilngafteran  absence  of  tlireciiionlhs 
nith  health  niiicli  improved.  Bevenil  thou- 
sands of  Siamese  being  in  Hangnon,  she  studied 
ttiat  language,  and  with  the  assistance  of  her 
teacher  'translated  into  il  the  Buniinn  Cate- 
chism, a  triiet.  and  the  Gospel  of  Matthew; 
also  one  of  their  celebrated  books  into  Knglish. 
She  had  frequent  meetings  wiili  ttie  women.  In 
1820  she  became  scrioust  j  ill,  and  was  taken  by 
Dr.  Judson  to  IJalcutta,  partly  for  the  voyage, 
and  partly  to  procure  medical  assistance.  She 
returned  with  health  Improved,  but  soon  was 
again  proslrated.  and  August  21st,  1621.  em' 
Intrkcd  for  Anieriea  by  llic  way  cif  Englauil, 
reaching  home  in  Seplemt>er,   1883.      While 


Rangoon   December  .^tb,  l&»,  and   wilh 
Judson  removed  to  Ava.     There  she  soon   una 
a  school  of  native  girls.    But  on  the  breaking 
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out  of  war  with  England  she  whs  called  to 
share  in  his  siilTeiings.  White  be  whs  fettered 
in  the  deatti  prison,  she  was  guarded  in  her  own 
lioiwe  by  ten  ruftianly  nicii.  <lepnved  of  her 
furniture  and  inivt  of  her  tiei-sonal  etfeels.  Be- 
ing releascil  the  tblitl  day,  shesinight  in  various 
wajs  the  cinnfoi'L  and  reUiise  (if  lier  husiianil. 
' '  title  followed  liini  from  prison  to  prison,  min- 
istering to  bLs  wants,  trying  to  soften  the  hearts 
of  Ills  keepers,  to  iniligiite  his  sullerings,  inter- 
cwiing  with  goveruiiienl  olflclals  or  with  mem- 
iK-rK  of  the  royal  fauitly.  For  a  year  and  a  lialf 
she  thus  exerted  hci'self,  walking  miles  in  feeble 
health,  in  the  darkness  of  tlie  nlglil  or  under  a 
noonday  sun.  much  of  the  time  with  a  liabe  in 
her  arms."  After  a  treaty  of  peace  was  cou- 
cliiiled.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Judson  were  nguin  at 
Haiiguon  3[arcli  31st.  18£l(.  having  been  absent 
two  years  and  three  montlu'.  The  Knglish 
having  made  the  new  town  of  Amherst  their 
capital.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Judson  estnlilished  Ihe 
mission  there.  During  his  nliseiicc  at  Ava  ;i3 
interpix'ler  for  the  English  and  Bunuaus,  Mrs. 
Judson  buili  a  smalt  baniltoo  dwell  in  ^r-tioiise 
an<l  two  school -houses,  in  one  of  which  she 
gathered  ten  children,  in  the  otlier  she  lierself 
asseinliled  the  few  native  converls  for  woisliip 
on  the  Salibath.  In  ttie  midst  of  these  toilsstie 
was  attacked  with  fever,  and  after  sixteen  days' 
illness  died,  Oelotier  34ib,  18211.  in  tlie  STIhyear 
(jf  her  age.  tShe  was  a  woman  of  superior  men- 
tal endowments,  earnest  piety,  self -sac  rilicing 
devotion,  great  perseverance,  unaffected  dig- 
nity and  retliii'nienl. 

JutlNwn,  KarHli  IIhM  <Boar<liiiait), 

b.Alsteild.S.II,.  r.  S.  A,.  November  4lli.lf(l3; 

,-iiarHed  liev.  George  Daiui  Jioiirduiai id  I'ln- 

lM.ike.1  Jiilv  IClh,  183-5,  for  Iturniali.  but  wa«<h-- 
talniil  ill  CalcuUa  by  the  war  till  1837.  Afier 
Mr.  Boa  I'd  man's  death  she  deierndned,  though 
iirgetl  by  friends  in  America  to  return,  to  re- 
main in  Tavoy,  and  f()r  Ihn'e  years  of  her  wid- 
owhood she  continued  her  huslHmd's  work, 
firoclaimlng  Christ  to  Karen  hiipiiii'is,  coniluct- 
llg  schools,  inid  making  king  tours,  often  in 
drenching  niins,  "  through  wild  mountain  iKi.'iS- 
es,  overawulten  streams  and  de<K;ltrut  niiirshra, 
amimg  the  craggy  rocks  and  tungU-d  sliriibs  of 
tlie  jungle."  In  April.  1834,  slie  was  married  to 
Dr.  JuiTson.  She  was  familiar  nitb  the  Bur- 
man  language,  having  aefiuircd  ui 
and  power  hi  conversation  mid  iiniyi 
writing  it  with  accuracy.  Sheconuucie 
ly  pi-ayer-meetings  with  the  female  cburcti- 
mcmlfcrs,  and  anotlicr  for  the  study  of  ttio 
Bible.  She  translated  Into  Burmese  the  tirst 
part  of  "Pilgrim's  Progress,"  siivcral  tniets, 
twenty  o[  the  tiesl  hymns  use<I  in  IhC'C'bapel 
Hymn  book,"  four  volumes  of  "Scripture 
Questions  for  Sunday-schools,"  and  a  seHes  of 
Sunday  cards,  each  ccnitalnlng  a  short  hymn. 
She  learned  also  the  language  of  Ihe  I'egnans, 
anil  supeiinlcnded  the  translation  of  llie  New 
1'cslament  and  tlie  principal  Bunnese  tracts  into 
that  language.  Her  health  liuving  failed,  she 
left  for  borne  with  Dr.  .Tiidson  April 36tb,  1845. 
She  die<l  on  Bbljiboard  in  the  harliorof  St.  Hel- 
ena, 9eplembei'  1st,  1^5.  anil  was  burled  ou  tlie 
island,  tiaving  spent  twenty-one  years  in  mis- 

.liitlRon,  Einll}r  Cliubbuck,  b.  Eaton. 
N.  Y..  V.  8,  A..  August  32d.  1817;  taught 
at   I'li^a:  married   Dr.  Judson,  and  In    1847  ' 
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siiled  wl;'i  him  for  BHimali.  A  popular 
wrilcr,  siie  wrote  iin(i:r  the  pscudoQjQi  of 
"  FmiDj  Forester "  iirticks  of  prose  nad 
poetry  for  vnrioua  mac.^Klues.  Bhu  wrote 
(dsd  sevemi  Suudny-scbool  books.  While 
Id  lt4tD;i^on  slic  wrotu  the  memoir  of  Mrs.  Sarah 
B.  Judsou,  und  in  Moulmein  compose^',  aevcr;.! 
of  hi;r  best  poems.  After  bcr  hiir.baud'';  death 
she  returueil  home  in  1851  witli  health  much 
Impuirud,  ami  devoted  herself  ti  Ihe  care  of 
her  children  and  aged  parents,  and  to  literarf 
jnirsnils.  She  gave  mueh  time  tn  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  papei-s  for  President  Wiiylaiid's 
Memoirs  of  Di'.  Jiulson.  She  died  at  Kami'- 
ton,  N.Y.,  June  Ibt,  1854.  Her easajs, sketches. 
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and  poems  in  the  "  Mirror"  were  collected  un- 
der Ihe  title  of  "  Alderbrook,"  and  her  domua- 
lic  poems  under  that  of  "Olio."  Her  other 
works  in  pnise  were  the  "  Kathayan  Slave," 
a  collection  of  missionary  writings  in  prose  and 
verse,  and  "My  Two  Sisters." 

Julftl. — 1.  A  suburb  of  the  city  of  Ispahan, 
Persia,  inhabited  almost  entirely  by  Armenians. 
Mission  station  of  the  0.  M.  S.  (See  Ispahan.) 
—3.  A  town  on  the  river  Aras,  on  the  border 
between  the  Caucasus  and  Persia.  Tbeslarting- 
point  in  Persia  for  caravans  and  travellers  to 
the  mission  stations  of  Oroomiah,  Tabriz,  and 
Teheran. 


K. 


Kabyie    or     Kabnil    Version.— The 

Kabyle  belongs  to  Ihe  Hamilic  group  of  Afri- 
can languages,  ami  is  spoken  in  Algeria  and 
Tunis.  In  1883  the  British  ami  Foreign  Bible 
So<'iely  published  the  first  seven  chapters  of 
llie  UosikI  of  llatlhew  :  but  there  was  great 
dilfieiilly  in  liudius  an  accurate  scholar  ac- 
(|iiainleil  with  the  lauguafc'e.  With  a  view  of 
securing  lis  ucctiinte  a  version  as  possible.  Dr. 
O.  Sauerwein  was  sent  to  Algiers  by  the  above 
Society.  He  returned  with  a  version  of  the 
UoKiicl  of  John,  made  from  the  French  by  an 
Arab  who  assistetl  Pere  Olivier  with  his  Kabyle- 
FreiK^h  Dictionary.  After  Or.  Sauerwein  Imd 
revised  the  version  from  the  Greek,  it  was  pub- 
lished in  18S4,  in  Koiiiim  characters.  Thus  far 
n07  copies  have  been  disposed  of, 

Kaclicbli   (Ciitch),  a  native    state,  con- 
nui^teil  wilh  tlie  gcveriiment  of  India  through 

tlwit  of  Bomlviy,  situated  in  the  western  part  of 
Ihe  Bombay  presidency,  between  Katfiiawar 
iiitd  Sindli.  It  lies  between  latitude  20°  47'  and 
24'  north,  and  between  longitude  68''  26'  and 
71°  10'  east.  Its  southwestern  border  rests 
uiH>ti  Ihe  Indian  Ocean.  Its  habitable  area  is 
about  0,500  Ktiuare  miles,  iiiid  its  population 
513,084.  North  and  eavt  of  llie  slate,  covering 
an  area  of  nearly  9,000  square  miles  (making 
the  total  area  within  the  limits  of  Kacbchh 
over  lo.OtK)  square  miles)  stretches  a  salt  desert, 
uiiiu habitable,  uutJUable.  and  often  in  the 
raliiy  season  impassable,  known  as  the  "  liann 
of  Kacbchh."  It  is  believed  to  be  the  bed  of 
what  was  once  an  arm  of  the  sea,  hut  which 
has  been  raised  above  its  original  level  and  cut 
oU  from  the  ocean.  During  the  miny  season 
it  is  often  inundated,  pirlly  by  tlie  waves  of  the 
sea,  driven  against  It  by  strong  southerly  winds, 
and  partly  by  the  rainfall  from  the  ndjncent 
region  draining  into  It.  During  the  dry  season 
its  surface  is  often  encrusted  and  glittering 
with  salt.  As  the  whole  territory  of  Kacbchh 
exhibits  traces  of  volcanic  action,  and  is  even 
now  subject  to  occaslonnl  violent  sliocks  of 
earthiiiiake,  itsecmsprobable  thalthc  Banu  had 
its  origin  in  some  violent  convulsion  of  the 
earth's  surface.  It  is  noticed  that  Ihe  sea  is 
encroaching  more  and  more  upon  the  eastern 
jiiirt  of  the  Itann,  so  much  so  that  boats  can 
now  reach  places  whicli  a  short  time  ago  were 
inawessible  to  tbem.  But  it  has  not  yet  been 
determineil  whether  or  no  this  indicates  a  gen- 


eral subsidence  of  the  land  in  that  vicinity.  The 
surface  of  Kachchh  as  a  whole  is  described  as 
treeless,  rocky,  and  barren.  It  is  cut  by  ranges 
of  hills,  rising  at  the  highest  point  to  an  alti- 
tude of  1.450  feet  above  the  sea.  There  is  a  fair 
proportion  of  good  soil,  though  grain  figures 
among  the  articles  imported.  Kachchh  is  es- 
pecially noted  tor  its  beautiful  embroideries 
and  for  its  nianutacturea  of  silverware.  Mand- 
vl  is  the  chief  seaport,  situated  on  the  south- 
west coast;  its  harbor  is  protected  by  a  break- 
water. Native  cruft  manned  by  the  Kachchhi 
sailors,  who  are  as  skilful  as  any  of  the  sailors 
of  Hiudnslan,  sail  thence  to  Muscat.  Arabia, 
and  to  adjacent  ports  in  western  India.  At  one 
time  lliere  was  considerable  tralilc  with  Zanzi- 
bar, whence,  up  to  1886.  slaves  were  impoi'led. 
The  population  Is  about  three  fifths  Hindu  and 
a  little  more  than  one  lifth  Mohammedan;  the 
Jains  niinilwr  about  67,000.  The  roads  are 
poor,  and  during  Ihe  rainy  months  the  country 
is  nearly  impassable.  There  are  no  railroads. 
Education  Is  in  a  backward  state.  The  census 
of  1881  reported  only  6,503  boys  and  419  girls  as 
under  instruction;  and  only  37,358  males  and 
1.1S8  females  as  able  to  read  and  write.  There 
were  only  38  post-offices  in  the  entire  state  at 
that  time.  "The  languaM  is  known 
Kachchhi,  and  is  classed  by  philoloj,  . 
properlya  dialect  of  the  Sindh'i,  in  the  transition 
stage  lletween  that  language  and  Gujentthl. 
The  Bible  has  not  yet  been  translated  into 
Kachchhi,  thotigh  the  Gospel  of  Mark  has  been 
(in  1834).  Missionary  operations  have  not  yet 
been  undertaken.  "The  capital  Is  Bhuj,  which 
was  at  an  early  period  dedicated  to  the  snake 
divinity  Bhujanga — whence  its  name.  It  has 
a  population  of  somewhat  over  33,000.  Mandvi, 
the  principal  seaport,  has  a  population  of  be- 
tween 85,000  and  40,000. 

Kaflr  or  Xnsa  Version.~The  Kaflr  or 
Xosa  belongs  tollie  Bantu  family  of  African  Ian- 

Riages,  and  is  used  in  Kaflrland,  South  Africn. 
>r  Ihe  inhabitants  of  that  country  the  Revs. 
William  Shaw,  W.  J.  Shrewsbury,  and  W.  B, 
Boyce,  of  theWesley an  Missionary  Society,  trans- 
lated the  New  Testament  into  this  South  African 
language,  which  was  published  iu  1841.  A  care- 
fully revised  edition  was  pubiishetl  in  1848  also, 
at  Ihe  .Mount  Coite  Wesleyau  Mission  piess; 
and  in  18511  the  Old  Ti-staineiit.  prepared  by  Ihe 
Kev.  J,   W.  Appleyard,  with   the   aid   of   the 
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mfesionaries  Rennie  and  Dohne,  was  published. 
Ten  yturs  jiftL'i  the  publicnrloii  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, B  board  of  rfvwtiT,  I'onsisting  of  tepre- 
eentativea  of  the  viirioiii  churches  in  South 
Africa,  comiiit'uceil  the  revision  of  the  Kafir 
Scriptures;  anil  in  187H  the  revioed  versiou  of 
the  New  Tesiuinent  was  issueil  fnun  the  press, 
under  the  ediiorsliip  of  ihe  Itev.  W.  J.  Diivis, 
who  tiiok  the  place  of  Mr.  Appleyard  after  his 
death  in  1874.  The  rcvisud  version  having  proved 
unacceptable  owing  to  ccriain  n-nderings.  the 
BritUh  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  in  1683,  at  the 
request  of  the  Wesleyan  Jlissiouarj-  Society, 
agreed  to  reprint  an  edition  of  Appleyaril's  ver- 
siu[i  of  [he  Kew  Testament  under  Ihe'edttomlijp 
of  the  liev,  W.  Hnnter,  who  was  to  introduce 
a  new  orthography  without  ehanginj;  thu  text. 
Steps  Laving  heeli  taken  to  carry  the  revision 
of  the  Bible  to  a  successful  issue,  llie  llcv.  A. 
Krapf,  wiio  was  present  at  every  session  and  at 
eveiy  single  meeting,  was  s])pointed  by  the  He- 
vision  BoanI  to  proi'eed  to  England,  and  to  is- 
sue the  new  revised  version,  which  was  pul)- 
Jished  in  1886,  Ihe  edition  consisting  of  il.lNM) 
copies.  Up  to  March  3lsl.  1889,  the  Briiish  Bible 
Society  disposed  of  50,3-iS  portions  of  the  Scrip- 

i^iecimen  -Berte.    John  3 :  16.) 

14'gobuba  Utixo  walitanda   illzwe    kangak^ 

trada  wanika  unyana  wake   okupela  kwozel- 

Reyo,  uktize  osukuba  ekolwa  kuye  angabubl, 

koko  abe  nobomi  obungunapakade, 

Kallrland,  a  seclion  of  South  Africa  ly- 
ing between  Ihe  rivurs  Kei  iiud  Umfiimodua, 
and  occupied  by  the  Katlrs  It  has  l)ccn  an- 
iie.<[ed  to  Cape  Colony,  iliungh  British  inmii- 
grauts  have  entered  it  somewhat  ejuitioiisly. 
Stil)  the  great  attractions  of  Ihe  country,  it  being 
at  once  the  most  salulirious,  fertile,  and  pictur- 
esque region  of  South  Africa,  have  helped  ttj 
overcome  the  ditllculties  and  dangers  of  coloni 
zation.  and  there  is  now  a  continuous  ■/icmu  of 
European  sellienienis  from  tiie  Urange  Kiver  to 
Delagou  Buy. 

Population.— Ks&t\iUiA  is  the  most  densely 
peopled  portion  of  South  Africa  in  pronorliou 
to  its  extent,  there  being  over  half  a  million  ia 
an  ares  of  not  more  than  16,000  siiuaru  miles, 
or  about  32  to  the  square  ndle. 

The  Eafli-s  take  the  foremost  place  In  the 
Bantu  family  for  physical  I>can1yun<l  strength, 
courage  and  iuielligeuce.  (See  Africa,  and 
Bantu  race.) 

Kuflr^  ^lission  to.  Ixopo,  Natal.  Head- 
quarters, Entakamu.  Natal.  Africa. — This  mis- 
sion, at  first  known  as  the  "Bock  Fountain 
Mission,"  was  started  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elbert 
S.  Clarke,  at  Rock  Fountain,  among  the  Um- 
kolisa  tribe,  in  1878.  In  addition  to  Bock  Foun- 
tain there  are  now  stations  at  Eotakanui,  Hope 
Yale,  and  Endunduma,  all  of  tlieni  important 


of  heathen  who  had  never  licard  tlie  gospel  be- 
fore this  mission  was  started,  ^luny  oilier 
preaching  points  will  probably  soon  iMicome 
regular  sialioiis.  Besidcsiis  preaching  si^viccs, 
the    mission    carries    on   schools  and  niedical 


working,  with  fourstaiions among  the  Chinese— 
Ka-gi,  Tau-lnk,  Ka-lang.  Gu-ta-oaii;  and  four 
among  the  Pe-i»o-hoan— Ginm-cbeng.  Ka-poa- 
8or.,  Thau-sia,  aud  Hoau-a-chhan. 

Kagudliinm,  a  town  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  islaiiit  of  Kiu-shiu,  JiipfUi.  reiiowneil 
for  its  landlocked  harbor,  <me  of  the  U'st  in 
JntKin.  Population,  41l,8o»  (1887).  Jtissiou 
station  of  the  Mutliialist  Episcopal  Church 
(North);  1  native  pii-aclter,  3  other  helpei-s,  4T 
chui-eh-memliers.  1  church,  1  school,  Ml  schcl- 
ars,  Churcii  Hissionaiy  Socictj^:  1  native 
teacher.  35  church -laenibers.  lluii)n  Church 
of  Christ;  33  cliurch-mcnilicrs.  3  cmt  stations. 

KHKura  VerNloii.— The  Kagitta  Ix'hiugs 
to  the  Bantu  family  of  African  hingu ages,  and 
is  sjiokeu  bv  the  Kiiguras,  a  tribe  I'f  East  iCqiia- 
tonul  Africa.  In  1884  tlie  British  and  Foreiirn 
Bible  Society  published  the  Uospel  i<r  Ltikc  as 
ti-iinslaled  by  tlie  missionaiy  Mr.  Leist.  Oilier 
(Hills  of  the  Bible  have  also  iH-en  tiiiiisluted. 

Kalll,  a  town  in  theNilgiri  Hill  district. 
Madras,  South  India.  3  miles  from  Uotaoi- 
miind,  50  THtles  went  of  liandu.  I'opulaiton. 
3,954.  Mission  station  of  the  Basle  Mis.sjnnary 
Society;  3  inissjinniries  and  wives,  18  native 
helpers,  3  out-stations. 

KHlahaKtl  (Kalastry),  a  town  In  the  North 
Arcot  district,  Aiadras,  India.  16  miles  nortli- 
esst  of  Tii'upati,  a  station  on  the  Matinw 
Hallway,  northwestern  Hue.  Popiilalioii,  9.035. 
Hindus,  Moslems,  and  Christians,  llie  (own 
has  large  iMizuHrs.  and  Is  a  place  for  pilgrimage, 
as  it  contains  one  of  the  most  famous  ti'iii])les 
of  Siva.  Mission  station  of  the  Ileniiannsburg 
Missionaiy  tfiKiely  il873),  wiili  one  of  their  larg- 
est and  b^t  cimgregations. 

KalRiiapad  iKalsapad),  a  town  in  the 
Mutgalpikd  distric-t,  Madras.  Mis.sii>n  district 
of  the  8.  P.  G.;  58  Tillagia.  1  missionary.  55 
native  helpers.  1,300  church -member.*. 

Kalgan,  one  of  tlie  most  northern  cities  of 
China,  is  situated  on  the  Saugho  River,  at  a 
gate  iu  Ihe  Great  Wall,  in  the  province  of  Cbilill, 
135  miles  northwest  of  Pi'king.  It  is  an  impor- 
tant comtnercial  siaiion  on  tlie  road  between 
Chlnaand  Siberia.  Mission  station  of  the  A.  B. 
C.  F.  M.  (1865);  3  missionaries  and  wives,  3 
female  missionaries,  3  chaiwls,  1  ilay-scliool,  1 
jriris'  boarding-school.  A  dispensary  has  been 
doing  much  good. 

Kaliinpuny  (Dalingkot).  a  town  and  hill 
tract  in  Bimtan.  India,  S-IO  mile.'<  noiHi  of  Cal- 
cutta. Climaio  variahle:  ehvaiion,  4.II0I)  feet; 
mean  temperature,  73'  K.  Popularion.  13.083. 
Nepalis,  Ijepcha*.  Bhuleas,  B[xaking  caeh  iheir 
own  language;  and  Plainnien,  \\\-m  sp<'ak  Ben- 
gali and  llindl.  lieligion.  Ilhidu,  Moslem, 
Buddhist,  Chriatinn,  demon -worship.  Natives 
thriving,  industrious.  Mission  slalinn  of  the 
Guild  Mission,  Established  Cburcli  of  Stxiiland 
(1881);  1  missionary  and  wife,  5  tiaiive  helpers, 
3  oiit-slatioiiK,  4<:hurch[M,  ItU  cLureh-memlwrs, 
g  schools,  374  »;holars.  ('onlribiit.ions,  I)!104. 
Scottish  Universities'  .Mission,  EsNiljIisiiisd 
Chiireh  of  Sfrtland  (1886);  1  missionary  nnil 
wife,  a  iialtve  hel|>urs,  1  out  sljiti  ...  3  churches, 
^■)CiinimimieajilH.  6  schcHils,  1'.8  scholars. 

Knlmufk  (Calmuck).  For  version,  sec 
Mongol;  for  race,  see  Tartar. 
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Kamalupurl,  a  village  In  the  Earnul  dis- 
trict. Madras,  India.  Popuiation,  851,  HiDdiis 
and  Mosietns.  Remarloibte  for  Elie  locai  super- 
stition that  here  all  analte-bitea  are  barmless, 
and  that  any  persou  bitten  by  a  snake  will  re- 
cover if  brouebt  here  for  treatment.  Mission 
station  of  tiie  8.  P.  G.;  1  missionary.  3  achoois, 
9  teachers,  131  schoiars. 

HamandongO  (Bihe),  a  town  in  bouth 
Guinea,  West  Central  Africa,  almost  due 
east  from  Ueugiiellu.  MiE^ion  station  of  the 
A.  B.  C.  F.  M,  The  strongest  and  most  prom 
Ising  feature  of  the  work  is  the  leaching  m  the 
schools  in  spite  of  the  irrei^ular  ntlcndauce  A 
church  is  soon  to  be  org«iiizei],  and  the  arrival 
of  a  medical  missionary  at  Ihe  station  will  give 
«dd<!d  opportunity  for  reaching  ihe  hearts  of  the 
people.  It  has  2  missionaries  and  wivea  {I 
physician).  3  female  missionaries. 

Kauiblnl,  a  town  iu  Southeast  Africa, 
north  of  the  Limpopo  River.  10  miles  from 
Mongwe.  near  Itihamlmue.  Mission  station  of 
Ihe  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  A  iienlthf  ul  location,  within 
reach  of  numenius  v'llage^  f  the  Batswa  tribes, 
u[>ou  whom  it  is  in      3  d  n     ntrate  the 

cSorls  of  the  miss  ea  as    h      are  more 

nuinerouij  and  wide  yd  u    d  h      the  other 

tribe,  the  Batongas         m  y       ti  wife,  1 

female  missionary. 

Kaiiaguiva,  aw         dp  the  bay  of 

Te<io,  Japan,  16  mi  m  T  k  n  the  mil- 

riwiil  between  Yokoluima  and  Tokyo.  Al  one 
time  it  hid  fair  to  be  an  Important  commercial 
city,  but  Yokohama  has  grown,  and  Kanagawa, 
only  a  few  miles  away,  lias  suffered  in  conse- 
qiience.  Population,  So.DOO.  Mission  station 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  (Nortii) ; 
1  native  preacher.  1  church.  23  communicants. 


Kanazawa,  a 


X  the  V 


coast  of 


Climate  semi-tropical.  Mission  station  of  the 
Pi'csbytcrlftn  Church  (North)  (1879) ;  4  mission- 
aries and  wives.  2  other  ladies,  4  native  helpers, 
4  out -stations,  2  churches,  184  church-members, 
3  schools,  150  students. 


iirtilicial  lake  1,734  ft.  above  the  i 
by  rail  from  Colombo.  It  was  formerly  the 
capital  of  a  kingdom  by  that  name,  and  con- 
tains the  lombs  of  the  Kandian  kings,  togetlier 
witik  many  handsome  temples.  Mission  station 
of  the  Church  Missionary  Society  (1818)  It  is 
the  headquarters  for  mis«on  work  and  inslruc 
tion  in  the  centra!  part  of  Ceylon  Trinity  Col 
lege  does  good  educational  work  and  two 
thirds  of  its  233  students  are  Christians  Two 
jlincritcics,  centra!  and  wistein  are  earned  on 
from  Kaudy,  chiefly  among  the  binhaiese  and 
number  173  communicants  lu  each  with  an 
aggregate  of  46  schools  3  869  scholars  In  the 
town  and  neigliborhood  are  3  missionaries  * 3 
native  pastors,  131  communicants  A  Tamil 
cooly  mission,  reaching  the  coolies  on  the  plan 
tations,  iiaa  its  centre  here  for  the  Central  Prov 
incc,  and  theri;  are  145  communicants.  The 
Wesleyan  Metliiidlst  Missionary  Society  has 
lierc  its  centre  foi  Vfork  in  the  Kandy  district, 
in  which  it  ia  estimated  there  are  a  million 
Buddhists  ;  3  missionaries  and  assistants.  147 
church-members,  i  Sunday-schools, 330  scholars. 
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4  day-schoola,  184  scholars.  Baptist  Missionary 
Society;  1  evangelist.  106  Sabbath-scholars,  80 
day -scholars. 

Kaiigra,  a  town  in  the  Pun  jab.North  India, 
120  miles  east. northeast  of  Lahore,  Popiilalion, 
5,387,  Hindus,  Moslems,  Sikhs,  etc.  Mission 
station  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society  (1854); 
1    missionary   and    wife,   9  (  ■       .      ~ 

schools,  13'J  scholars. 

Kungwe,  a  towu  ii 
nsco  district,  west  coast  ^ 

River  130  miles  by  river  frorti  the  sea.  Mission 
station  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  (North) :  1 
missionaiy  and  wife.  1  single  lady.  3  French 
and  6  native  helpers,  4  out-stations.  On  account 
of  the  occuiMncy  of  the  country  by  the  French 
Government,  it  is  extremely  prolwble  that  the 
Paris  Evangelical  Society  will  take  over  the 
mission  of  the  Presbyterian  Board,  an  exploring 
parly   having   examined  the   missions  in  1889 

Karachi  (Kurracliee),  a  town  of  the  Sindh 
district.  Bombay,  West  India,  at  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  Indus  delta,  near  the  southern 
base  of  the  Pab  Mountains  of  BelucListan. 
Population,  68,333.  Mission  station  of  the 
Church  Missionary  Society  (1850).  Evangelistic 
work  is  carried  on  under  three  heads:  vernacular 
preaching  in  Sindhi,  Gujarathi.  and  Urdu; 
lectures  in  English  ;  and  village  and  district 
work.  There  are  3  missionaries,  30  communi- 
cants, 3  schools,  528  scholars. 

Karaitc§  or  Caraites,  a  Jewish  sect, 
existing  in  Russia  (chiefly  In  the  Crimea).  Aus- 
tria (Galicia),  Turkey,  and  other  countries  of 
Ihe  Bast,  whose  distinguishing  tenet  is  a  strict 
adherence  to  the  Biblical  books,  and  the  rejec- 
tion, except  as  exe^tical  aids,  of  all  oral  tradi- 
tions and  Talmudical  interpretations.  They 
themselves  trace  their  origin  to  the  time  of 
Shalinanesar,  and  since  be  carried  the  ten  tribes 
of  Israel  to  the  north,  they  hold  they  must  wor- 
ship with  tkeir  faces  to  the  south.  Karaite 
historians  are  now,  however,  ereatly  divided  on 
the  subject  of  the  origin.  The  Karaites  have 
produced  a  valuable  literature,  not  only  on 
Biblical  interpretations,  dogmatics,  and  other 
religious  topics,  but  also  on  philosophy  and 
matnematics.writteapartiyinHebrewor  Arabic, 
partly  in  a  mixture  of  Tartaric  and  Turkish, 
which  is  a  peculiar  idiom  of  their  own  iu  a 
region  bordering  on  the  Black  Sea,  and  partlv 
in  the  languages  of  the  several  countries  which 
tliev  inhabit.  Their  literature  is,  however,  very 
little  known  to  the  occidental  world.  Several 
of  their  principal  writings  iiave  recently  been 
published  at  Eupatoria.  in  the  Crimea. 

Karaittc  Tartar  or  Crlmea-Turkt 
Verilon, — The  Karaite  Turk!  belongs  to  the 
Turk  branch  of  the  Ural-Altaic  family  of  lan- 
guages, and  is  used  by  the  Karaite  Jews  of  the 
Crimea.  Russia.  A  translation  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, in  which  the  words  are  mostly  of  Tartar 
origin,  yet  not  intelligible  to  Turks  or  Tartars, 
because  the  version  is  so  truly  Hebrew  in  its 
character,  existed  long  a^,  and  some  codices  of 
such  a  version  are  now  in  the  possession  of  the 
Imperial  Libraiy  at  St.  Petersburg.  A  reprint  ol 
the  Book  of  Genesis  was  published  by  tlie 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  in  1819." 

Harakal  (Karltai).  a  town  in  South  Kanara, 
Madras,  India.    Station  of  the  B 
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Society  (187S).  Besides  the  four  principal  sta- 
tions—Mangalur,  Mulki,  Udapi,  and  Karltal — 
this  Society  nas  55out-statiousamonff  theTuiua. 
The  lirst  converts  were  baptized  in  1839,  and 
now  there  are  3,684  baptized  members,  1,940 
communicants,  1,434  pnplls. 

Karass  or  Tnrklsh  Tartar,  or  KogHt 
Version.— The  Nogai  belongs  to  the  Tmki 
branch  of  the  Ural- Altaic  language-family,  nud 
is  used  by  the  Tartars  iu  Ciscaucasia  and  on 
the  Lower  Volga.  As  early  as  166B  a  translation 
of  the  Scriptures  into  this  vemacularwas  made. 
The  Rev.  William  Seaman,  for  some  lime  chap- 
lain to  an  English  ambassador  at  the  Porte, 
published  this  version  at  Oxford.   Between  the 

Sars  1813  and  1817  Messrs.  Bruntou  and 
icksoD,  Scotch  missionaries,  published  at 
Astrakhan  the  Pentateuch,  Psalms,  and  the 
New  Testament  in  a  revised  form,  Iu  1884  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  published  the 
Pentateuch  and  the  New  Testament,  under  the 
editorship  of  Mr.  Saleman  ;  other  pans  are  to 
follow. 

Karelian  Vcrslun.^The  Kurel  belongs 
W  the  Finn  branch  of  the  Ural-Altaic  family  of 
languages,  and  is  spoken  in  the  province  of 
Tver,  Russia.  In  1830  the  Russian  Bible 
Society  published  the  Gospel  of  JIatthew  at 
St.  Petersburg,  iu  the  modern  Russian  character. 
It  lias  never  been  reprinted. 

{.Specimen  terie.    Matth.  5 :  16.) 
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Testament,  and  perhaps  4,000  of  the  Old  Ttaslu- 
ment  and  the  entire  Strimures. 

4.  The  Paku  Karen  Verition,  by  Drs.  Cross 
and  Bunker,  did  uol  appear  till  1869  or  1870, 
aud  then  only  iLe  New  Tesiament.  Of  this 
there  have  been  two  or  lliree  editions  of  3,000 
copies.  The  Old  Teatnnienl  and  the  entire 
Scriptures  were  not  published  before  1878. 
The  edition  was  probably  3,000,  aud  another 
edition  of  3.500  has  been  recently  Issued. 
These  were  published  at  Calcutta  or  Sevawpore. 

5.  Be4  Kuren  (Karennee).— Translation  of  a 
portion  of  the  Scriptures  is  going  on.  but  not 
yet  completed, 

(Specimen  verse.     John  3  ;  16.) 

yoairo^  .■fojisocoi^  'ODmcofoD'T 
^.f^com:  ^icogi  4  8103*1.  ■Sod  pcofocS* 


nuflBi  noBflrniasiemi:  a  ki 

nnflBi  lyimasy^,  Kjii6aHe  ohi  mafiBara- 


(Bghai-Karen.     1  John  1  :  3.) 


by  Dr.  W 

and  first  published  in  1843.  ThewholeBible,by 
Drs.  Wade  and  Mason,  published  In  1853,  has 
been  more  widely  circulated  than  any  other  of 
the  translations  made  under  the  direction  of  the 
American  Baptist  Alissionary  Union.  Up  to 
1889  more  than  50,000  copies  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment and  about  25,000  of  the  entire  Bible  bad 
been  issued  from  the  mission  press  in  Rangoon, 
and  considerable  portions  of  the  Old  and  rJew 
Testament  had  been  printed  for  the  Burma 
Bible  and  Tract  SocieR'. 

2,  The  Pwo-ffcirenl^rmiin  is  somewhat  later. 
Portions  of  the  New  Testament  were  issued  in 
1347;  the  New  Testament  complete,  in  18M,  by 
Mason  and  Wade;  but  the  whole  Bible  not  un- 
til 1881 .  The  Old  Testament  was  translated  by 
Dr.  Braytoa,  About  8,00D  copies  of  the  New 
Testament  and  3,500  of  the  whole  Bible  have 
been  issued  to  1889. 

3.  The  B^ai  (Buai)  Karen  Version  is  still 
later.  The  New  Testament,  by  Drs.  Mason  and 
Cross,  did  not  appear  till  1863,  and  the  Old 
Testament,  by  Dr.  Cross,  not  till  1876.  A  part 
of  these  were  printed  in  Calcutta  The  circu- 
lation has  been  about  6,000  copies  of  the  New 


•oiiTj  ci)  0^1  ooSooJlcSSc^Scooce^iiff 

(Sgau-Karen.     1  .John  1 :  3.) 

(Pwo  Karen.    Matl.  5  :  16.) 
CQSOJ^T.SWr'.COl,  CO'raa8jJDD,o3j«T,33»7l 

a^CCDQ,  8bcaojssy3gK)J33ul^yatCoauQ 
Si3at»s\^ja5g. 

Karenx,  a  race  of  people  living  in  Burma: 
(See  Burma  and  American  Baptist  Missionary 
Union.) 


of  South  America. 

Portions  of  the  Scriptures  printed  in  Ed 
bureh  have  been  circulating  among  them  t 
limited  extent  for  half  a  century. 
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Kars,  a  strongly  fortified  city  of  southern 
Caucasus,  couquered  from  Turkey  in  the  war 
of  1876-77.  It  was  also  the  site  of  a  great 
struggle  between  the  Turks  und  Russians  in  the 
Armeuian  War.  Its  population  (13,000)  is 
largely  Armenian,  and  it  was  auccessfully 
worked  as  an  out-atation  of  Erzroom  (A.  B.  C, 
F,  11,).  Since  it  has  become  Russian  territory 
missionary  work  is  much  more  circumscribed. 

Kariir,  a  town  in  Madras,  India,  on  the 
Arivari  River,  near  iU  junction  with  the  Keveri. 
The  climate  ia  hot  and  dry.  Population  9,205. 
Tamil  is  llie  prevailing  tongue.  Mission  sta- 
tion of  the  Wesley  an  Methodist  Mission  Society 
(1883);  1  missionary  and  wife,  7  local  preachers, 
10  out- stations,  1  church,  140  church-mem- 
bers, 10  schools.  370  scholars, 

Kutlilawai*,  a  peninsula,  nearly  square 
iu  shape,  which  forms  the  western  part  of 
Gujarat,  a  province  of  the  Bombay  presidency. 
The  waters  of  the  Arabian  sea  (or  Indian 
ocean)  wash  it  upon  the  southern  and  western 
sides;  the  Ijabarmaii  River  and  the  Gulf  of 
Cambay  on  the  east  and  on  the  north  the  Rann 
and  Gulf  of  Kachchh  It  is  some  220  miles 
in  extreme  length  and  165  rules  wide.  It 
covers  an  area  of  23  300  square  miles,  and 
contains  a.  population  of  about  2,500,000. 
The  surface  is  generally  undulating  though 
the  southern  part  is  broken  by  loflj  hills,  ris- 
ing in  one  inaiance  to  8  500  feet  in  height.  The 
soli  IS  fairly  good  the  water  supply  abundant, 
and  the  region  generally  wealthy.  One  sixth 
of  the  cotton  shipped  from  Bombay  to  foreign 
ports  is  grown  in  Kathiawar.  The  political  re- 
lations of  (his  region  are  exceedingiy  com- 
plicated. Diu,  a  town  at  the  extreme  southern 
point  of  the  peninsula,  with  7  square  miles  of 
territory  and  about  13,000  people,  belongs  to 
the  Portuguese,  and  is  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  ffovemor-general  of  Goa.  A  small 
territory  m  the  eastern  part,  embracing  1,100 
square  miles  and  a  population  of  160,000,  is 
British  territory.  The  Gaiakwar  of  Baroda 
rules  over  another  tract  about  as  large  as  the 
British,  with  a  population  a  trifle  smaller.  All 
the  remainder  of  the  territory  is  divided  up 
among  187  petty  native  states,  each  with  Its 
own  ruler  or  chief.  The  area  thus  covered 
by  native  chief  ships  amounts  to  20,559  square 
mites,  with  a  population  of  2,343,3S9  souls. 
These  states  are  all  feudatoi'y  to  the  British 
Government  through  the  medium  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Bombay.  An  English  official, 
styled  the  political  agent  of  Kathiawar,  con- 
nected with  the  Bombay  establishment,  resides 
at  Rajkot,  a  town  of  some  15,000  people, 
situated  at  about  the  centre  of  the  peninsula. 
He  is  assisted  by  a  corps  of  subordinates,  and 
very  much  of  the  civil  and  criminal  jurisdic- 
tion of  these  native  states  is  in  his  hands;  the 
more  important  chiefs  only  are  etitrusted  hy 
the  British  Qovemment  with  plenary  jurisdic- 
tion in  their  respective  states.  Under  the  care- 
ful inspection  of  the  British  Government,  the 
administration  of  their  internal  affairs  is  on  the 
whole  well  attended  to  by  the  chiefs;  life  and 
property  are  safe,  education  is  progi-essing,  the 
meaus  of  public  communication,  both  by  or- 
dinary road  and  by  rail,  are  increasing,  other 
public  improvements  are  in  progress,  and  the 
general  condition  of  the  peninsula  Is  one  of 
prosperity.    Lions  formerly  abounded  In  the 
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i  parts  of  the  peninsula;  a  few  are 
still  left,— the  authorities  say  not  more  than  a 
n, — and  these  are  strictly  preserved.     The 


Jain  religions.  Among  the  Buddhist  r 
is  one  of  the  famous  inscriptions  of  Asoka,  the 
great  Buddhist  king  of  Magadha,  who  tiour- 
ished  two  and  a  half  centuries  before  Christ, 
and  under  whose  reign  Buddhism  became  the 
state  religion  of  a  great  part  of  India,  The 
edict  in  question  is  found  upon  a  huge  granite 
bowlder  between  Junagarh  and  Giraar  in  the 
southwestern  part  of  the  peninsula.  The  lan- 
guage chlefl;^  spoken  is  Gujarathi,  though  in  a 
dialectic  variation  known  as  Kathlawari.  The 
Irish  Presbyterian  Mission  is  carrying  on 
work  at  several  points  in  the  peninsula.  More 
than  3,000,000  of  the  population  are  Hindus 
(83  per  cent);  Mohammeaans  number  about 
13  per  cent,  Jains  4  per  cent.  Christians, 
Rirsis,   Jews,   and   "others"  a  few   hundred 

KHUsall  Version.— The  Kausali,  which 
belongs  to  the  Indo  branch  of  the  Aryao  family 
of  languages,  is  used  In  the  western  part  of 
Oude.  The  Gospel  of  Matthew  translated  into 
this  dialect  was  published  at  Serampore  in 
1820,  but  not  being  found  of  permanent  value, 
it  was  never  reprinted. 

Kavalft  Island,  in  I.ake  Tanganyika, 
east  Central  Africa,  was  for  a  time  a  station  of 
the  L.  M.  8.,  but  on  account  of  threatened  at- 
tack by  the  Arabs  at  Ujiji,  It  was  thought  beat 
for  the  missionaries  to  remove  to  the  mainland, 
where  there  was  more  possibility  of  escape  to 
Lake  Nyassa.    (See  Fwambo.) 

Kawa-kawa,  a  town  in  northeast  New 
Zealand,  near  East  Cape,  on  a  beautiful  little 
river  emptying  into  the  Bay  of  Islands.  Mis- 
sion station  of  the  C.  M.  S.;  1  native  mis- 
sionary, 8  other  helpers,  4  churches,  93  church- 
members. 

Kaylng-chau  (Elaying),  a  town  in  the 
province  of  Kwangtung,  China,  with  a  popula- 
tion  of  30,000.  A  station  of  the  Basle  Mis- 
sionary Society  (1883).  In  the  province  they 
have  a  large  work  in  7  stations  with  3,425  bap- 
tized members,  1,504  communicants. 

Kazan-Tarki.— The  Kazani  belongs  to 
the  Turki  branch  of  the  Ural-Altaic  family  of 
languages,  and  is  vernacular  to  remains  of  the 
mi^ty  Tartar  kingdom,  which  once  had  Its 
seat  at  Kazan  on  the  Volga.  They  inhabit  the 
governments  of  Kazan.  Orenburg.  Samara,  and 
Stavropol,  and  are  said  to  number  about 
1,000,000  souls.  They  are  looked  on  as  a  sub- 
division of  the  Nogai.  In  1873  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society  printed  a  tenlative  edi- 
tion of  the  Gospels,  translated  by  Professor 
Ilminski,  and  examined  by  Dr.  Radsloff.  As 
the  work  was  favorably  received,  the  trans- 
lator was  engaged  to  translate  the  Gospels,  to 
be  printed  in  the  Arabic  and  Cyrillic  charac- 
ters, for  the  benefit  of  the  Mohammedans  of 
Kazan,  who  would  not  read  them  in  the 
Russ  character.  The  work,  however,  pro- 
gressed very  slowly,  and  Mr.  Saleman,  of  the 
University  Library,  was  sent  to  Kazan  to  make 
arrangements  for  a  New  Testament  edition  In 
the  Kazan-Tartar,  adopted  from  some  of  the 
sister  dialects.    The  work  was  to  be  prepared 
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by  Mr.  Saleman  at  St.  Petersburg,  nml  revised 
at  Kazan.  UDdcrhisarraugement  lUeGospelof 
ilutlbew  was  printed  under  tbe  care  of  Professor 
Cottwakl  at  the  ■'  Kazao  University  Press  "  in 
1884.  la  1887  the  Gospel  of  JIark  was  issued, 
and  in  1888  Ibe  Gospel  of  Luke. 

KazMk  Turkl.  or  Orenburg  Tartar. 

— This  langnage.  which  also  belongs  to  lUe 
Turki  branch,  is  used  by  the  Tartars  in  the 
Ticiuity  of  Oreuburg.  For  Ihem  the  Rev. 
Charles  Frazer,  a  Scotch  inisBlouary  at  Astra- 
khan made  a  version  of  the  New  Testament  on 
the  basis  of  the  KHrasi  version,  which  he  ac- 
commodated !o  the  linguislical  peculiarities  of 
the  Tartars  of  Orenburg.  This  translation  or 
rather  acconimodation  was  published  by  the 
Russian  Bible  Society  at  St.  Petersburg  in  1820. 
Parts  of  the  Old  Testament  u  ere  also  published 
by  that  society. 

Keelniann«hno|>,  a  statinn  of  the  Rheu- 
tsh  Missionarv  Society  in  Naniaqualand.  South 
Africa  118«6),"with  SBO  members.  In  1878  lUe 
Jast  Nania  chief  entei'ed  the  congregation;  I 
missionary,  1  female  missionary,  40  pupik, 

8  Prcsbv- 
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KliBii  Version, —The  Khnsi  belongs  to 
the  Khasi  family  of  uou-Aryiiu  languages,  aod 
is  veruncular  totlie  scatle  red  in  habitants  of  the 
Khasi  or  Khossiah  bills  on  the  nortbeasiem 
boundary  of  India.  Dr.  Carey  Ininslaled  the 
New  Testament  with  the  aid  of  an  intelligent 
lady,  the  widow  of  one  of  the  chieftains,  which 
was  published  at  Serampore  in  1837.  A  New 
Testament  in  Bengali  character  was  also  issued 
al  Seram|M>re  in  1831.  Anedidonof  the  New 
Tesrameiil  iu  Roman  characlers  was  undertaken 
by  the  liev.  Thomas  Jones,  of  the  Welali  CalviD- 
istic  Methodists,  and  in  1846  his  translation  of 
Matthew  was  published  al  Calcutta  for  the 
Brilish  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  Other  rnrts 
followed,  and  the  New  Testament  prepared  and 
printed  under  the  care  of  the  Hev.  W.  Lewis, 
with  the  aid  of  the  llvv.  T.  W.  Meller,  was 
published  al  London  In  1870.  A  second  edition 
was  issued  in  1878,  and  a  jiocket  edition  was 
published  in  1S8S.  In  1884  a  revised  edition  of 
the  New  Testament  (4,001)  copies)  was  published 
under  the  care  of   Mr.  Lewis,  as  well  as  the 


Kclakarai,  a  town  in  JIadras,  India.  Mis- 
sion station  of  the  S.  P,  G.;  centre  of  work  for 
83  Tillages. 

Kcppel    Island,    one  of    the  Falkland 

S-oup,  lying  oH  the  coast  of  the  ArEentiue 
epublic.  South  America.  MIssion-fleld  of  the 
South  American  Mission  (See  Craumer). 

Kerhela,  a  town  of  Mesopotamia.  Turkey, 
west  of  Baghdad,  famous  as  the  shrine  of  the 
Bhiah  Moslems.  It  is  here  that  the  two  Shiah 
Martyrs,  Hassan  and  Hossein,  are  buried,  and 
their  tomb  is  as  much  a  place  ot  pilgrimage  for 
the  Shialia  as  Mecca. 

Ketl,  a  station  of  the  Basle  Mission  Society 
in  the  Nil^ri  HlUa  district,  Madras  India 
among  the  Badagas.  Commenced  in  1847  it 
now  has  a  church  of  76  members. 


Khalatlolu,  a  1 


1  of  Transvaal 


Khandwa,  a  town  in  Ajmere  Bengal 
India.  The  headquarters  of  the  British  di'lnel 
in  the  Central  Provinces  called  Nimar  whiLh 
contains  an  area  of  3,340  square  miles  and  n 
population  of  311,176.  In  the  district  are  648 
■villages.  Khandwa  gives  its  name  to  a  cirtuit 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  (North), 
■which  covers  a  distance  of  120  miles  in  which 
English,  Urdu.  Hindi.  Marathi,  Giijarathi,  anda 
lillleof  Tamil  and  Telugu  are  spoken.  The 
population  of  Kliandwa  is  14,110.  Theclimate 
of  Nimar  district  is  on  Ihe  wholefood,  Ihougli 
tbe  jungle  parts  tnhabltetl  hv  the  hill  tribes  are 
extremSy  malarious.  Preaching  tours,  open-air 
preaching,  and  open-air  Sabbath -schools  arc  tlic 
different  methods  of  woik.  Quite  recently  the 
Ballahls.  a  low  caste  of  Hindus,  have  petitioned 
for  instruction.  Hurda,  sixty  miles  from 
Khandwa.  population  13,CMX),  is  Included  In  this 
Station,  and  in  the  following  --'=—■ —  "  --■- 


{Speeime'i  verie.  John  3  :  16.) 
Kaba  kumta  U  Blei  u  la  leit  ia  ka  pyrthcl, 
katba  u  la  altl-noh  la  la  U  KhOn  ia  u  ha-liw 
ktaft-msTwei,  ba  uei-uei'ruh  u  bangcit  ba  u,  u'n 
'nu'm  Jot  Bhuh,  hinrel  u'n  loh  ka  jingin) 
b'ymjlukut. 

Khadtmwphra.  a  territory  in  the  Khasi 
and  Jniutia  Hills,  As.«am,  India,  under  the 
govenimenl  of  the  rajah  of  Nougklow.  Mis- 
sion-field of  the  Welsh  Calvinistic  Methodist 
Mission  Society;  1  missionary,  5  churches,  13 
preaching  slaliona  814  chuuh  members,  1,362 
bundaj  scholars  680  day  stbolars 

Khandeitli  (British  India)  the  district  in 
the  northeaitein  corner  of  the  Deccan  table- 
land Its  western  bo^nda^^  is  the  range  of 
wcteru  Ghats  by  which  it  Is  separated  from 
Gujarat  On  the  nnith  it  borders  upon  the 
Indoi  e  native  state  often  spoki  n  of  as  Holkiir's 
dominions  It  covers  an  an  a  of  neariy  10,000 
square  miles  and  has  a  population  of  over 
1  200  000  It  now  fornix  one  district,  or  collec 
torsulp  of  the  Bom  ha  I  prLsidencj.  The  popu- 
lation mcludes  nearlj  1  000  000  Hindus,  over 
80  000  Mohammedans  and  more  than  175,000 
Bhils    an  alorlgmal  tnbe  inhabiting  the   jun- 

§les  and  hills  in  the  northweslem  part  of  the 
jstrict  these  Bhils  onci,  led  a  very  disorderly 
and  savage  life,  but  are  oow  gradually  settling 
down  to  peaceable  industry.  With  otliei'  tribes 
of  a  similar  character,  these  form  a  large  section 
of  the  population,  Marathi  is  the  principal 
language,  and  is  displacing  Uujarathi,  which  is 
spoken  by  some  of  the  mercantile  castes,  espe- 
cially in  the  north  of  the  district.  The  Church 
MissWaiT  Society  bas  melons  in  Kiiandesh, 
with  headquarters  at  Mnlegaon. 

Ktianta  HilU,  a  range  of  mountains  form- 
ing, with  the  Jaiuiia  Hills,  the  border  b 
Assam    and   India.     These   mountains  are 
habited  by  mriouB  hill -tribes,— tbe  Garos,  i 
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Khasis,  tbe  Jaintins,  Nagas.  etc.. — who  were 
very  degnidtil,  willioul  buoks  or  a  written  lau- 
^unge,  and  cngHged  maiiilT'Jn  liiitiiiDg,  and  ax 
times  in  robbery.  Iq  IflSi  tbe  British  Govern- 
ment niadu  II  treuiy  wlih  ibe  kings  of  Kbasia, 
pTOvidiug  for  tbe  esiablisUment  of  a  military 
post  at  Clierm  aiit)  tbe  coustruction  of  a  road  to 
Assam,  lu  1840  the  Welsli  Calvlnistic  Meth- 
odist Missionary  Society  seut  out  their  first  mis- 
sionary to  tlie  Hills,  where  now  60  cliurcbes 
have  been  formed,  with  1,576  commuuicants, 
7.364  Sundiiy-scbolars,  divided  up  amon^  the 
seven  districts.    (See  Jiwai,  Khadsawpbrah.) 

Klienvarl,  a  town  id  RajputuDa,  India, 
near  the  native  stale  territory  of  Marwar  and 
Inlar,  Mission  of  the  Church  Missionaiy  So- 
ciety, Tbe  work  of  tbe  mission  is  carjted  on 
entirely  among  the  Bhils,  a  wild  and  turbulent 
race,  who  prefer  (o  gel  tiielr  living  by  pbinder 
rattier  tbnn  bard  worlc.  The  pacification  and 
civilizaiion  of  these  people  has  proved  a  difficult 
problem  1o  the  British  GovcrDineul.  Evangel- 
istic work  was  commenced  in  1880,  and  for  two 
years  it  was  extremely  difficult  to  get  tbe  coufi- 
deticc  of  these  hill-men.  Now  Ihere  is  a  small 
Cliristlait  church  with  2  missiouarles  and  wives, 
3  native commnnlcants,  10  schools,  344scbolars. 

KhorasNan,  a  province  of  Persia,  south  of 
Afghanistan.  Area,  134.400  square  miles.  Sur- 
face mouQiaitious,  a  large  portion  a  great  salt 
desert;  the  northwest  and  northeast  districts  are 
fcrlile,  with  nmncnnis  oases,  mostly  of  small 
extent,  but  containing  seveiiti  populous  towns. 
Population.  8.W,000.  two  thirds  of  whom  are 
Persians  resident  in  the  towns,  the  renmlnder 
being  nomadic  Turkomans  and  Ktlrds.  The 
prevalent  reli^on  is  Sloliammednnism.  of  tbe 
Sblah  sect.  Khonu'saa  ouce  formed  part  of 
tbe  empire  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  passed 
through  many  bands  imlil  1888,  when  Tamer- 
lane gained  possession  of  it.  Under  his  son  it 
attained  great  prosperity.  After  the  inroads  of 
the  Uzbecks  it  was  seized  by  tbe  Peisians,  and 
bas  formed  a  province  of  Persia  since  1510,  with 
the  exception  of  Herat. 

Khiilna  (Koolua,  Culna),  a  town  in  Ben- 
gal, India.  T8  miles  east-nortbeast  of  Calcutta. 
It  is  a  place  of  considerable  importance,  wllb 
a  thriving  trade.  Mission  station  of  IbeBapiiat 
Missionary  Society;  1  missionary.  241  ciiurch- 
members,  1*0  day-scholars.  "0  Sabbath -schol- 
ars. A  printing  establlsbmeul  Is  a  great  aid  to 
the  work. 

KhnzlBtan.  a  province  of  Persia,  norih  of 
the  Persian  Gulf.  Area,  39,000  square  miles. 
Surface  hilly:  rivers  good-sized.  Kbuzistan 
contains  exiensive  gracing  lands,  on  which  vast 
herds  art  pastured,  and  produces  many  kinds 
of  grain  and  fruits.  Population,  400,000.  Ta- 
jiks, Sabian  Christians,  Liirs,  Ardilans,  and 
Arabs,  all  of  whom,  except  the  Sabians,  are  Mo- 
hammedans. Its  priucipal  towns  are  Sbusiu, 
Di/.ful,  Ahwaz,  and  Mobammerab;  and  tbe 
province  also  contains  Ihe  niius  of  Susa,  one  of 
the  ancient  capitals  of  Persia. 

KMIrl,  a  town  on  the  south  coast  of  the 
island  of  Java,  is  the  capital  of  the  province. 
and  Is  situated  on  a  river  nf  tbe  same  name. 
Population, 6,000.  The  governor's  resjdencennd 
a  mosque  are  the  principal  public  buildings.  Mis- 
sion station  of  tbe  Dutch  Miwiionary  Society. 
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Klinberi)',  a  town  In  West  Griqualatid; 
since  tbe  discovery  of  diamonds  in  1B69  incor- 

C orated  with  Cape  Colony,  South  Africa.  Popu- 
itlon,  38,663  (1887).  JTission  siatiou  of  Beriin 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Society  (1875):  3  mis- 
sionaries, 8  native  helpers,  8  out-atalions,  176 
church -members,  who  contributed  about  $1,000 
the  first  year.     S.  P.  G. ;  1  missionary, 

Kliiibiindu  Version.— Tbe  Elnibundu 
belongs  to  the  Bantu  family  of  African  lan- 
guages, nud  is  spoken  In  Angola  country.  West 
Afnca,  from  Loanda  to  Melange.  A  transla- 
tion of  the  Gospel  of  John  Into  Kimbundu  was 
made  by  the  Rev.   Hell  phatelain,  of  Bishop 


at  the  Presbyterian  Seminary  jn  Bloomfield, 
N.  J.  He  then  spent  two  years  at  Loanda  ami 
one  year  at  Melange,  where  he  also  made  his 
vei'sirm,  which  was  published  by  tbe  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society  in  1887.  Tbe  translator, 
tbe  author  of  a  grammar  and  vocabulary  of  tke 
Klmbnndu  languai^.  also  carried  through  the 
press  tbe  Gospel  of  Luke  in  1889. 

Kincald,  Eugeiiio,  b.  Wcthersfield, 
Conn.,  U.  S.  A.,  1797,  graduated  at  Hamilton 
Literary  and  Theological  Institution  183S,  in  the 
same  class  with  Rev.  Jonathan  Wade.  Appointed 
a  missionary  of  the  Baptist  Triennial  Convention 
for Burmah:  sailed May34th,1830.  Onhlsarrlval 
inBurniah  beprcacbedfOFawbile  to  the  English 
congregation  at  Moulmein.  but  soon  entered 
upon  work  amoug  the  natives.  Bold,  ardent, 
brave,  he  determined  to  establish  a  mission  at  the 
capital,  and  in  1838  he  went  to  Ava.  There  he 
IjaptiKed  his  firet  converts.  In  1837  be  under- 
took to  reach  Assam  by  crossing  the  mountains 
between  Burmah  and  that  country,  but  was 
forced  to  turn  back,  and  having  been  repeatedly 
taken  prisoner  and  robbed,  be  reached  Ava  in 
extreme  destitution,  after  a  journey  of  thirteen 
days.  In  1840  he  was  obliged  lo  leave  Upper 
Burmah,  and  went  toAkyab,  Arracan,  where  he 
continued  lo  labor  till  1843  when.  Mrs.  Kln- 
caid's  health  having  failed,  he  returned  to  the 
United  SlatKS.  On  account  of  the  continued 
Ill-health  of  his  wife  his  connection  with  the 
Society  ceased.  In  July,  1840,  he  was  reap- 
pointed by  the  Missionary  Union,  and  sailed  m 
1850.  He  was  requested  by  (he  committee  to 
make  another  attempt  to  establish  a  permanent 
mission  at  Ava.  Finding  this  impracticable,  he 
made  his  headquarters  at  Proine,  on  tbe  Irra- 
wady.  near  the  southern  border  of  the  Burman 
Empire,  making  occasional  journeys  from  this 
station  to  ilie  BuiTnau  capital.  He  resided  also 
at  Rangoon  and  Amnrapura.  In  1856  he  re- 
visited Ava  with  his  family,  was  received  in  a 
friendly  manner  bv  the  king,  who  offered  him 
a  lot.  and  proposed  to  build  him  a  bouse.  The 
king  also  accepted  a  Burman  Bible,  and  con- 
ferred Tipon  him  royal  rifts.  Dr.  Kincald  re- 
turned home  in  1857  at  the  king's  expense,  bear- 
ingdespatches  from  the  king  to  the  Government 
of  the  United  States.  Returning  to  Bunnali 
the  same  year,  he  labored  principally  at  Prome 
UDlil  1865.  when  he  took  his  hnal  depaiture 
from  the  mission  field,  reaching  home  March 
ITih,  1866.  He  was  an  energetic  missionary, 
and  especially  uotetl  for  his  long  journeys  Into 
unexplored  regions  of  heathen  territory.  After 
his  retiun  he  resided  at  Oirard.  Kansas,  where 
be  died  April  3d.  1883.  (^  I 
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Klnoliail  (Jin-jou,  Cblu-chnu).  a  city  on 
Ihe  north  sliore  of  tbe  Gulf  of  Liao-lung,  130 
miles  west  of  the  (MJit  of  Newcb'wang.  Cli- 
mate mucb  the  same  as  Ibe  Slate  of  New  York; 
extremes  of  temperature,  16"  below  zero  to  90° 
Fahr.  Populftliou  over  1,000,000.  Lnuffviage, 
MaDdarin,  aomelimes  Mancbu.  Social  ran 
diiion  of  the  masses  poor  niid  degmded.  but 
the  people  are  quiel,  peaceable,  and  kindly 
disposed  to  foreigDers.  Alission  station  of  the 
Irish  Presbyterian  Churcli;  1  ordained  mis- 
sionary and  wife.  1  phyaician,  1  single  Indy.  8 
native  helpers,  4  theological  students,  1  school, 
60  scholars. 

Kills,  Jon&§,b.  July29th,  ITSS.atHawiey, 
Mass.,  U.S.A.  His  father  wasa  farmer,  noted  for 
his  lore  of  the  sacred  Scriptures  and  rigid  ad- 
herence to  its  teacliiugs.  Under  his  inslruclion 
Jocas  read  the  Bible  through  once  between 
the  agesof  four  and  six,  and  then  once  yearly  to 
the  age  of  aixleen.  His  conversion  occurred  at 
the  age  of  fifteen.  Without  funds  or  aid  be  de- 
termined on  an  education,  learned  the  English 
Kmmar  while  hoeing  corn,  read  the  twelve 
Its  of  the  .^neid  of  Virgil  in  fifty-eight  days, 
and  the  New  Testament  in  Greek  in  six  weeks. 
He  graduated  at  Williams  College  1816,  and  An- 
dover  Seminary  181D.  After  leaving  the  Semi- 
naiy  he  engaged  in  home  missions  in  Massachu- 
setts, and  as  a  city  missionary  in  Charleston, 
8.  C.  where  he  was  ordained  as  au  evangelist. 
While  in  Andover  bis  mind  was  strongly 
drawn  toward  foreign-mission  work,  especially 
in  the  East,  and  be  desired  to  go  to  Europe  to 
study  Arabic,  and  tlien  enter  whatever  iieid  ot 
labor  should  be  cpen— perhaps  among  the  Ara- 
bians or  Persians,  He  decided  to  go  lo  Paris 
to  study  with  the  celebrated  De  Sacy.  On  the 
eve  of  embarkation  he  was  appointed  Professor 
of  Oriental  Languages  In  Ambei'st  College 
Advised  to  accept  the  appointment,  and  the 
trustees  approving  bis  plan  to  study  abrOHil,  be 
sailed'for  Paria  August  18th.  1821.  While 
engaged  in  this  study  he  received  a  pressing 
invitation  from  Pliny  Fisk— Mr,  Parsons  having 
died— to  join  him  in  mission  work  in  the  Holy 
Land.  Mr.  S.  V.  S.  Wilder  agreeing  lo  pay 
$100  a  year  for  three  years,  and  others  gimran 
teeing  his  support,  he  accepted  the  invitation 
Having  completed  his  three  years  in  Syria  and 
Egj'pt,  he  left  Beirut  for  America  in  1827,  going 
overland  to  Smyrna,  where  he  spent  seviral 
mouths  in  the  study  of  Modem  Greek.  At  iiome 
he  travelled  exteusiveh'  North  and  South  in  lie 
half  of  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  While  engaged  in  this 
work  Providence  opened  the  way  for  him  lo  go 
lo  Greece.  TheLadiea' Greek  Committee  of  New 
York,  being  greatly  stirred  by  his  recital  of  the 
sufferings  of  the  people  from  Turkish  despot 
iam,  had  prepared  a  shipload  of  food  and  clolh 
ing,  and  invited  him  to  be  their  almoner,  also 
their  missionary  to  Greece.  He  accepted  the 
invitation,  resigning  the  professorship  at  Am 
beist,  declining  a  similar  one  at  Yale,  and  em 
barked  for  Greece,  reaching  Poros  July  S8th, 
1838.  His  distribution  of  food  and  clothing 
opened  the  way  lo  preach  Christ.  People 
came  in  large  numbers,  begging  for  Testaments 
and  listening  witii  eagerness  to  the  gospel. 
Even  the  priests  approved  what  was  aaiiT  The 
President  of  Greece  favored  his  work.  He 
Tiaited  many  important  plHcea,  everywhere 
preaching,  establishing  schools,  and  relieving 
want.     In  1839  lie  married  a  Greek  lady  of  in- 
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Uuence,  who  proved  an  efficient  helper  in  the  mis- 
sion work.  In  1830tliemissiou  was  transferred 
to  the  American  Board.  Having  previously 
visited  Athens,  and  nn-anged  lo  resitle  there 
after  the  Turks  had  vacated  the  place  in  1681, 
It  became  his  permanent  home.  Here  he  soon 
built  a  school -house,  in  which  be  iind  service  in 
Greek  every  Sabbath  till  1860.  Tbe  establish- 
ment of  schools  w-as  a  prominent  olijcct  with 
Dr.  King,  and  he  made  it  a  condition  thai  in 
them  the  Scriptures  should  be  studied.  At  the 
"Evangelical  Gymnasium,"  which  he  esiob- 
lished,  he  gave  religions  instruction  several 
times  a  week,  to  about  seventy  pupils  varying 
in  age  from  ten  to  tbirty-fiTe  years.  He  also 
formed  a  Ibeoioglcai  class  composed  of  Greeks 
and  Ilalinns,  to  whom  he  gave  regular  and 
frequent  instruction.  Some  of  these  have 
occupied  important  positions  as  teachers  or  in 
the  employment  of  government.  But  the 
hierarcby  became  alarnicil  at  the  influence  of 
his  preaching,  bis  schools,  and  the  circulation 
of  the  Scriptures.  A  bishop  denounced  the 
schools,  and  threatened  with  excommun  lent  ion 
nil  wlio  sent  Ihetr  children  to  them.  At  the 
instigation  of  the  Greek  Synod  he  was  brougiit 
before  the  Areopagus,  the  highest  court  In 
Athens,  charged  witli  reviling  the  "  mother  ot 
God  "and  the  ■■holy  images.  After  reading 
his  accusation,  the  judge  asked  bini  if  he  had 
any  defence  lo  make.  He  replied:  "Those 
ilimgs  in  my  book  with  regard  to  Blary,  Iran- 
sulwtantiation.  and  images  7  did  not  say;  but 
Hie  most  brilliant  lunilnnries  of  the  Liistern 
Church— St.  Epfphanius,  St.  Chrysostom,  the 
great  St.  Basil,  St.  Iren^us,  Clemens,  and  Euse- 
biiisPamphyli — say  them."  He  was  con d earned 
to  be  tried  before  Ilie  felons'  court  In  Syra.  An 
inflammatory  pamphlet  having  been  circulated 
in  advance  hialife  was  threatened,  bul  through 
the  inlluence  of  some  lawyers  and  government 
oAicials  the  trial  did  not  take  place.  At  one 
tirat  theie  was  a  conspiracy  of  fifty  niea  against 
ills  life  In  1847  an  accusation  against  him, 
though  proved  false,  caused  such  excitement 
ILat  the  king  advised  him  to  leave  the  country 
for  a  time  He  went  to  Geneva,  viBiiluK  also 
several  important  European  cities.  In  1843  be 
returned  lo  his  usual  work  at  Athens,  In 
March  1851  he  was  appointed  United  Slates 
consular  agent.  On  March  aSd  he  opened  a 
box  which  lind  been  sent  from  Wa)-hingIon, 
and  found  in  it  (in  American  flag  for  tlie  use  of 
the  consulate.  That  very  evening  a  mob 
assembled  at  liis  house,  threatening  violence, 
when  lie  unfurled  the  flag  and  they  disi>ersed. 
In  18U  he  was  again  brought  to  trial  oh  the 
charge  of  blaspheming  God  and  tlie  Greet 
religion  and  under  pressure  ot  greni  popular 
excitement  he  was  condemned,  against  law  and 
Justice  lo  fifteen  days'  imprisonment  in  a 
loatiisome  prison,  and  after  that,  expulsion 
from  the  kingdom.  March  9lh  be  went  to  the 
prise  n  in  Attiens,  but  was  removed  the  next 
daj  to  the  police-oflice,  and  was  kindly  treated. 
March  13th  he  became  ill,  and  was  taken  home, 
but  guarded.  Having  protested  against  the 
sentence  in  tlie  name  ofthe  United  States  Gov- 
ernment,  the  Hon.  Geo.  P.  Marsh,  minister 
resident  at  Constantinople,  investigated  Ibe 
mailer  in  1852  by  order  of  the  government, 
and  Dr.  King,  by  order  of  the  King  of  Greece, 
was  in  1854  freed  from  the  penalty  of  exile. 
He  continued  his  work  in  Greece  till  1857, 
when  he  attended  a  meeting  of  the  Evangelical 
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AUiauct  in  Berlin.  He  was  never  free  from 
petty  persecution.  He  was  anathematized  in 
1863  by  llie  Holy  Synod  of  Athens,  but  liis 
liberty  was  not  taken  away.  His  health  being 
Impaired,  he  visited  the  United  States  in  1864. 
and  returned  10  Athens  in  1867.  He  employed 
part  of  his  time  ia  rerismg  plaus  he  had  drawn 
up  for  the  oreanizalion  of  a  distinctively  Prol- 
'estant  Qreek  Church.  Such  a  church  has  been 
esmblisbed  since  hisdentb.  In  18T4  a  "ucat 
«nd  beautiful  church  building"  was  erected  in 
Athens.  After  sending  messages  to  his  son,  to 
llic  little  band  of  Greek  couveits,  and  giving 
■directions  as  to  hiaburial,  the  faithful  missionary 
passed  away,  May  Slid,  1869,  in  his  77th  year. 
He  was  a  thorough  linguist,  having  studied 
eleven  languages,  and  speaking  fluently  five, 
Hisoriginal  works  In  Arabic,  Greek,  and  French 
were  ten  in  number,  some  of  them  being  wlde^ 
read,  and  tranalalcd  inlo  other  tongues.  He 
revised  and  carried  through  the  press  eleven 
others.  He  distributed  400,000  copies  of  Scrip- 
ture portions.  relie:lous  tracts,  and  school-books 
iu  Greeceand  Turkey,  besides  what  be  scattered 
during  his  travels  in  oilier  parts  of  Europe,  and 
In  Palestine,  Syria,  and  Egypt. 

"  Dr.  King,"  says  Dr.  Anderson,  "has  left 
his  impress  on  the  Greek  nation.  To  him  pre- 
■emtnenlly  is  it  owing  Ihal  the  Scriptures  smce 
1831  have  been  so  extensively  used  In  the 
sciiools,  and  that  in  Greece  the  Word  of  God  is 
not  bound;  also  under  God  llie  visible  decline 
there  of  prejudice  against  evangelical  truth  and 
religious  liberty." 

Kingshurf,  Cj'ms,  b.  Alstead,  N.  H., 
November  33d,  1789:  graduated  at  Brown  Uni- 
versity 1813,  Andover  Theological  Seminary 
1815 ;  ordained  as  a  missionary  of  the  A.  B.  C. 
F.  It,  to  the  Choctaws,  and  went  to  the  Cherokee 
country  lu  1813,  commencing  a  station  at  Brain- 
erd.  In  June,  1818,  he  left  Brainerd  with  Mr. 
and  Airs.  Williams,  to  commence  the  mission 
amoDg  the  Choctaws.  They  travelled  in  a  wagon 
four  hundred  miles  ihroueh  the  wilderness,  to 
the  place  afterward  called  Elliot.  In  May,  1820, 
a  iiew  station  called  Maybew  was  established, 
and  in  November  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kingsbury 
made  it  their  permanent  home.  Mr.  Kingsbury 
was  much  encouraged  by  the  friendship  of  the 
Choctaws,  and  zeal  for  the  education  of  their 
children.  Mrs.  Kingsbury  died  September  ISlh, 
1822.  Mr.  Kln^buiy  continued  m  the  service 
of  the  A.  B,  C.  e",  M.  in  the  Choclaw  Mission, 
with  zeal  and  success,  until  It  was  discontinued 
In  1859 ;  laboring  after  this  In  the  same  field  in 
coTmection  with  the  I're8b3;terian  and  Southern 
Presbyterian  Boards  till  his  death,  June  27tb, 
1870, 

Kingston,  a  town  in  Jamaica.  West  Indies, 
on  a  mngniflcenl  bay,  defended  by  two  forts. 
Population.   40,000.      Mission    station    of   the 
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lylCallrs  and  Hottentots.  Languages,  Kalirand 
Dutch.  Natives  are  very  degraded,  practising 
polygamy,  circumcision,  and  various  savage 
customs.  Mission  station  of  the  London  Mis- 
sionary Society  (1826);  1  missionary  and  wife,  60 
native  helpers,  10  out-stations,  3  churches,  605 
church-members,  9  schools,  457  scholars,  S. 
P.  G.  (1863);  1  missionary. 

Kinliwa,  a  prefectural  city  in  Chehkiang, 
China.  Climate  tropical,  35°-95'.  Population, 
50.000.  liDguage,  Mandarin.  Natives  out- 
wardly very  prosperous;  morally  low,  given  to 
gambling,  opium,  drinking,  etc.  Mission  station 
of  the  Amencan  Baptist  Missionary  Union  (1883); 
1  missionary  and  wife,  3  other  ladies,  4  native 
helpers,  5  out-stations,  3  churches,  70  members, 
China  Inland  Mission  (1875);  1  missionary  and 
wife,  4  native  helpers,  1  out-atation,  1  chapel, 
33  members,  1  school,  6  scholars. 

Klnlka  or  Njilca  Version,— Into  this 
language,  which  belongs  to  the  Bantu  family  of 
Afncan  languages,  and  which  is  the  vernacular 
of  the  Wanlka  tribes  in  the  region  of  Mombasa, 
Bast  Africa,  the  late  Dr.  Krapf  translated  the 
Gospels  of  Luke  and  John,  and  the  Epistles  to 
the  Romans  andEphesians,  of  which  the  Gospel 
of  St.  Luke  was  printed  at  Bombay  in  1848. 
In  1883  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society, 
at  the  request  of  the  Rev.  K.  Buahell  of  the 
Foreign  Missionary  Committee  of  the  United 
Methodist  Free  Church,  printed  at  London  the 
translation  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew,  which 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Wakefleld,  a  missionary  at 
RIbe  since  1861,  had  prepared  by  the  assiBtaucc 
of  an  educated  Arab. 

{Specimen  wne.    Luke  32  :  70.) 

Nfto  ossi  ^^mba,  hikara  uwe  nl  tnana  wa 
Mulungu?  aka  gomba>  muimui  mucaaraba,  nl 
tniml  endimi. 

KIrciierer,  John,  b.,  educated,  and  or- 
dained in  Holland;  sailed  in  1798  as  missionary 
of  the  L.  M.  S.  to  South  Africa;  opened  a  mis- 
sion In  Bushmen's  Land;  visited  Europe  in  I8(Kt 
with  three  Hottentot  converts;  died  September, 
182S. 


Baptist  MissioDary  Society.  Headquarters  for 
their  mission,  with  stations  on  Haiti,  San 
Domingo,  the  Caj[mana,  Turk's  Islands,  Cuba, 
and  Central  America;  B  missionaries,  I  resident 
minister,  3  chapels.  Headquarters  of  the  Jamaica 
Baptist  Union;  161  churches,  33,000  members. 
Near  Kingston  Is  the  Calabar  College  for  the 
tmining  of  ministers  supported  by  the  English 
Baptist  Missionary  Society.  United  Methodist 
FreeChurch;  1  preacher,  405  church -members, 
2  Sabbath -schools,  360  scholars.  United  Pres- 
byterian Church  ol  Scotland  ;         " 


illed— occupying;  various  regions  in  Soutli- 
ern  Siberia,  Central  Asia,  and  west  of  the  Cas- 
pian Sea.  The  numbers  of  these  hordes  are 
variously  estimated  as  high  as  3,000,000  and  as 
low  as  1,450,000,  the  lower  number  being  prob- 
ably the  more  correct.  The  first  New  Testa- 
meut  in  this  vernacular  was  printed  at  Astra- 
khan in  1830.  The  edition  consisted  of  5,000 
copies,  and  the  version  was  an  adaptation  by 
the  Rev.  Chas.  Fraser,  of  the  Scottish  Mission, 
of  the  version  made  by  the  Rev.  H.  Bruntoa, 
and  printed  at  Karass.  The  version  was  revised 
by  Prof.  Gottwald.and  an  edition  of  3,000  copies 
was  printed  at  the  Kazan  University  Press  for 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  under  the 
care  of  Mr.  Saleman,  in  1880.    A  third  edition. 
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coDsistiDgof  4,800copics,  waspiiblieliedmlSST 
under  Ibe  editorship  of  Jlr.  Siilcniiin.  after 
Laving  been  revised  again  by  Dr.  Gottwiild. 
About  7,8uO  copies  of  tlie  Sew  Testftineuljiiive 
thus  far  bt-eu  disposeil  of. 

Ki«h)now,tbc  enpital  of  Bessambin.  Russia. 

is  on  the  Bulk  River,  85  wiles  nojtliwest  of 
Odessa.  Population,  120,074.  Mission  station 
of  the  Ij.  S.  p.  G.  among  the  Jews;  1  missiouury. 
Also  the  residence  of  Joseph  KabiDOwitcli,  who 
has  gatliei'fd  a  large  congregation  of  Jews  to 
whom  he  preaches,    (See  Jews.) 

Kllivhail,  a  city  in  C'hehkiang,  Chlnii,  on 
Ihe  left  bank  of  the  Yaug-tsz  Kiver.  It  isa  large 
and  prosperous  place,  and  considered  one  of  Ibe 
beys  lo  the  empire.  Mission  station  of  the 
Cliioa  Inland  Mission  (1873);  1  missionary  and 
wife,  1  single  lady,  1  out-siation. 

Ktii-ktanc,  a  prefectiiral  city  in  Kiangsi, 
China,  lies  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Yang-is?.. 
not  tar  from  the  outlet  of  Lake  Po-yang.  It  is 
the  great  centre  of  the  lea  tratUc,  and  euntrois 
the  cnrryiug-trade  of  the  river  and  on  the  lake. 
The  cliiiiftle  is  fairly  gooii;  hot  in  the  sunmier, 
but  bracing  and  cold  In  the  winter.  0|)ent-d  lo 
foreign  trade  in  1861.  Mission  station  of  Ihe 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  (North),  1866;  3 
missionaries  and  wives,  111  members.  5  schools, 
169  scholars.  An  institute  has  recenttv  been 
opened  for  hieher  educalion,  and  all  itie  day- 
schools  have  been  brought  into  systcmaiiKed 
afHliation.  The  Protestant  Eplsco^l  Church 
have  here  J        '     '  —  .     .   .. 


Episcopal  CI 

;.  M.  (1889);  : 


Kliins-rhail,   a  town    on  the  island   of 

Hainan.  oS  the  coast  of  China,  250 miles  south- 
west of  Hong  Kong.  ^Ilission  station  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  iNorlh),  1885:  3  mission- 
aries, 3  missionaries'  wives,  3  out -stations,  1  bos- 

KtunganI,  Africa;  a  town  on  the  central 
part  of  the  east  coast  of  the  island  of  Zanzibar. 
Mission  station  of  the  Scottish  Universities 
Mission  to  Central  Africa.  Tlic  work  of  Ihe 
mission  was  prospering  finely  under  the  rule 
of  the  beneficent  Mohammedan  king,  Seyid 
Burghash  bin  ^id,  who  was  tolerant,  and  In)- 
bued  with  English  ideas  of  liberty  and  justice. 
At  his  death  in  1888  German  aggression  com- 
menced,  atid  the  work  of  the  mission  has  been 
seriously  hindered  by  the  disturbed  condition 
of  affairs.  There  are  at  Kiunganl  a  theological 
college,  school  und  home  for  98  boys,  a  largo 
chapel  and  a  printing-ofHce,  3  clergy,  7  laity. 

KJIbl,  a  town  in  Ashanti.  Gold  Coast, 
Africa,  nori.hwest  of  Akropony.  Population, 
3.000.  Basle  missionaries  first  brought  Chris- 
tianity to  these  regions  in  1828,  when  the  land 
was  a  Danish  possession,  but  63  GJerman  and 
Danish  missionaries  sacrificed  their  lives  Id  the 
attempt.  In  1843  the  Danes  transferred  some 
negro  families  from  Ibe  West  Indies,  nlucated 
by  the  Moravian  Brethren,  and  in  this  form, 
Btill  under  the  direction  of  the  Basle  Society, 
the  mission  has  succeeded  very  well,  both 
among  the  Ga  and  the  Tschi  tribes.  Kjibi, 
among  the  Tschi,  was  founded  In  1861,  and  has 
935  church-members.  The  whole  New  Testa- 
ment has  been  translated  into  Tschi. 

Klelntwhmllll,  J.  C,  one  of  the  first 
missionaries  of  the  United  Brethren  lo  Oreen- 
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land.  He  went  to  Llclileuau  about  1777,  This 
was  the  third  station  founded  in  Greenland, 
1774,  and  situated  on  the  FJiord  Aglullsok,  400 
miles  south  of  Lichtenfels  and  about  40  mile* 
fi'oni  the  Danish  colony  Juliannehaapt.  After 
Kleinschmidt  had  worked  in  Grecnkiud  nineteen 
years  his  wife  dieil,  and  he  relumed  to  Europe 
to  place  his  children  in  ihe  school  of  the  United 
Brethren  in  Fuliieck,  in  Yorkshire.  While 
here  he  married  again,  and  soon  returned  lu  a 
Danish  vessel  to  his  old  mission  in  Greenland, 
arriving  at  Godhaven  in  Dislio  Bay.  The- 
captain  for  some  unexplained  reason  would  not 
land  the  missionaries  at  Lichtenfels  nor  New 
Herrnhut.  Mr.  iind  Mrs.  KleinschmidI,  after 
goiugbnck  600  miles  to  New  Herruhul,  had  still 
to  go  500  miles  before  they  arrived  at  Lich- 
teiiftu.  The  mission  here  was  very  proniislnji, 
and  in  a  letter  written  June  25lh,  1819,  Mr. 
Kleiusclnnidt  writes  of  the  readiness  of  the 
Greenlanders  lo  receive  the  gosjiel.  He  says: 
"  Often  have  we  shed  lears  of  joy  and  thank- 
fulness for  this  singular  proof  of  God's  goodness 
to  us."  He  coniplclen  the  transliition  of  the 
New  Testament  in  June,  1831.  All  the  mis- 
sionaries joined  in  revising  It.  and  It  was  sent 
lo  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  At 
this  time  the  congregation  at  Lichleimu  con- 
sisted of  588  persona 

For  some  time  tl  e  n  ss  onaries  I  ad  wlKhcd  to 
form  a  fourlh  stal  n  the  ne  0  borhcUHl  of 
Staatcnhook  or  C  PC  Fa  e  II  a  1  Mr.  Kleln- 
echmldt  was  sent  by  the  M  -avian  Society  1» 
reconnohi-e  in  the  s  nin  e  of  1831,  and  iiscer- 
tnin     whether       he  e        e  e  urmnuntable 

obstacles  to  beginn  ng  mission  a  d  to  pn'ach 
the  gospel  whenever  and  wherever  an  opptir- 
tunity  offered  Itself,  He  left  July  8d,  with 
three* native  asaistauts,  two  of  lliem  with  iheir 
families.  The  conituny  consisted  of  thirltcn 
adultsand  fourehildrcn  in  two  boats.  For  ihree 
days  they  iMittled  with  the  ice  an<1  waves  at  the 
peril  of  their  lives.  They  passed  on  the  sixth 
day  a  high  promontory,  where  Kleinschmidt 
beard  there  had  landed  some  scattering  heathen, 
and  hoping  to  do  them  good,  he  approacheil 
their  camp  and  was  iuviteil  to  come  forwarii, 
and  promised  to  go  with  them  to  Ihe  south, 
where  more  of  thtlr  people  were.  To  his  sur- 
prise he  found  great  numbers  of  people,  who 
came  joyfully  lo  meet  him,  telling  him  be- 
fore be  could  speak  to  them;  "  We  arc  quite  in 
earnest:  we  all  wlsli  to  be  converted."  He 
found  also  some  who  had  spent  a  few  months. 
at  Lichtenfels  and  retained  the  religious  Impix-s- 
sions  received  there.  The  people  flocked  to 
him  from  both  sides  of  the  river,  so  much  so 
that  lie  liftd  hardly  time  to  eat  or  to  sleep.  The 
native  assistants  were  invaluable  to  him,  giving 
constant  testimony  to  their  faith  and  love  for 
Jesus.  After  talking  with  Ihe  people  all  day, 
he  held  a  public  meetmg  In  theopen  field,  which 
was  attended  by  all  the  people,  who  listened 
with  the  closest  iittcntion.  On  the  7lh  he 
turned  southward  to  Llclilenau,  acconipanicd 
by  the  whole  party  of  Greenlanders.  Tlie  en- 
tire voyage  home  wa»  full  of  interest  and  some 
dangers;  liehad  many  times preachetlto  wander- 
ing parties,  and  made  some  explorations,  and  at 
length  arrived  in  safety  at  Llchtenuu  In  1824 
Air.  Kleinschmidt  set'  about  forming  a  new 
station  at  Fredcrieksdall,  The  materials  for  a 
dwelling  and  a  church  had  been  prepared,  and 
were  to  come  from  Copenhagen.  Slcanwliile 
Kleinschmidt  had  beeu  living  in  a  sod  house 
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24  feet  long  ftiiii  13  wide.  One  Ihinl  was  used 
for  a  dwelling  ami  the  vest  for  acliurcii.  On 
[he  37th  of  July.  18d4,  104  heathen  were  bap- 
tized. ''To  describe  what  Qod  has  done  for  us 
during  this  first  year  of  our  abode  in  this  plnce. 
is  beyond  the  power  of  words."  In  1839  the 
little  clmrcli  fi-om  Copenhagen  was  landed  at 
Juliaaneliaapt. 

Klerksdorp,  a  town  in  the  Transvaal, 
Africa,  northwest  of  Potschefstroom,  ona  north- 
ern branch  of  the  Vaal  Iliver.  Mission  station  of 
the  Wesleyun  Methodist  Missionary  Society;  1 
native  pastor,  3  native  helpers,  100  church- 
members,  1  school,  3S  scholars. 

Knight,  Joseph,  b.  Stroud,  Gloucester- 
shire, England ;  educated  by  Rev.  Dr.  Williams 

at  Strand;  ordained  deacon  September  31st, 
1817,  and  priest  1818  by  Bishop  of  Gloucester- 
shire;  embarked  as  a  misslonaiy  of  the  C.  M.  8. 
UecemberlSth,  1817,  for  Jaffna,  North  Ceylon; 
was  stationed  at  Nellore.  His  health  failing, 
he  sailed  for  CnjjIaDd  July.  1838,  and  also  made 
a  visit  to  the  bnited  Slates.  He  re*einbarl{cd 
for  Ceylon  from  England  January  17ih,  1840, 
and  died  on  his  way,  at  Colombo,  October  11th, 
having  iieea  twenty-three  years  in  the  service. 
Mr.  Knight  was  probably  unsurpassed,  if  not 
imcqiialled.  by  any  iu  India  in  his  critical  and 
extensive  knowleilge  of  the  Tamil  laugnage. 
He  was  for  several  years  engaged  in  the  prepa- 
nitioti  of  a  Tamil  aud  English  dictionary,  and 
liaii  mude  great  prog ress  in  it,  when  failure  of 
health  required  nim  to  leave  for  England.  Af- 
ter his  death  the  work  was  committed  to  others 
and  completed.  Mr.  Knight  waa  a  man  of 
lively  Christian  spirit,  nnd,  though  attached  to 
the  Episcopal  Chttrcli,  cordially  fniteniized 
witli  ail  disujples  of  Christ,  uniting  witli  tliem 
in  religioii«  meetings  iknd  at  the  Lord's  Table, 
He  was  gi'eally  beloved  by  his  brethren  of  oilier 
missionary  societies,  and  his  death  much  la- 
mented. 

Kobe,  a  city  of  Japan,  on  the  bay,  and 
near  the  city  of  Hio"o:  connected  by  rail  with 
Osaka.  Kobe  and  Iliogo  together  have  a  pop- 
ulation of  103.969  (1887).  A  neat  place,  regu- 
larly built ;  tlie  centre  of  a  large  tea-ti-ade. 
Mission  station  of  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  (1879);  1 
missionary  and  wife,  7  otlier  ladies.  159  church- 
members.    American  Baptist  Missionary  Union 


Kochaunes  a  town  of  Eastern  Turkey, 
near  the  lionier  of  Persia,  in  the  most  inacessi- 
lile  part  of  the  mountains  of  Koordistan.  The 
seat  of  the  PiUriarcli  of  the  Nestorians.  Mis- 
siionaries  of  tiie  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  and  the  Presby- 
terian Boanl  (North)  have  frequently  visited 
llie  place,  but  the  only  attempt  to  establish  a 
»^la1ion  there  was  in  1883,  when  Mr.  Wiibl,  sent 
out  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  endeav- 
ored to  set  up  a  printing-press  and  form  a 
school.  The  plan  failed.  (See  Archbishop's 
Mission  to  the  Assyrian  Christians.) 

KochI,  acity  in  Southeast  Japan,  southwest 
of  Tokushima;  popubitiou,  33,860  (1887),  Mis- 
sion stalionof  the  Presbyterian  Clinrch  (South); 
3  missionaries  (one  married),  3  female  mission- 
aries. 1  church.  1  native  minister,  150  Sabbath 
scholars,  a  Y.  M.  <.:.  A. 
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Kuhima,  n  town  In  the  Naga  hills,  Assam, 
Incliii,  and  the  lieadquaiters  of  the  British  Gov- 
ernment among  the  Angami  Nagas.  It  is  at  an 
eleviiiiou  of  5,000  feet,  and  has  a  healthy  cli- 
mate. Population,  4,000  ;  language,  Angami 
Naga.  Mission  station  of  the  A.  B.  51.  U,  (1878); 
1  missionary  and  wife,  3  church  -  members. 
Matthew's  and  John's  Gospels  liave  been  trans- 
lated by  the  missionary. 

Kol  Version.— The  Kol,  which  is  a  dia- 
lect of  the  Gond,  belongs  to  the  Dravidiun  family 
of  the  non-Aryan  languages,  and  is  spoken  by 
100,000  Kols  of  Central  India.  It  is  only  re- 
cently that  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  S 


copies  of  the  Gospel  of  Luke  and  the  Fii'sC 
Epistle  of  St.  John.  The  translation  was  made 
by  General  Haig,  assisted  by  three  Kols  who 
understood  the  Telugu  Biljle,  and  issued  at 
Loudon  in  1883. 

Kokand,  a  country  of  Central  Asia,  one  of 
the  three  great  Khanates  of  West  Turkistan,  or 
Independent  Turlary.  It  is  inclosed  by  lofty 
mountains,  and  is  for  the  most  part  a  well- 
walered,  fertile  valley.  Climate  severe  in  the 
mountainous  regions,  but  mild  in  the  main  val- 
ley. In  summer  the  heat  is  excessive  during 
the  day,  but  the  nights  are  cool.  Population, 
3,000,000,  including  Uzbecks,  who  are  the  mil- 
itary and  dominant  class,  Tajiks,  Kirghiz,  and 
Keptchaks.  Kokand  is  noted  for  the  excel- 
lence and  variety  of  its  fruiis  and  for  its  manu- 
facture of  a  fine  quality  of  silk.  A  commercial 
treaty  between  Kokand  and  Russia  was  negoti- 
ated m  1868,  and  the  country  is  virtually  under 
Russian  protection  and  control.  The  town  has 
a  population  of  54,048  (1885). 

Koskslad,  a  town  of  East  Giiqualand, 
Africa,  south  of  Pietermaritzbuig,  north  of 
Marburg.  It  was  built  in  1863  by  the  eastern 
division  of  the  wandering  Griquas,  under  ihe 
leadership  of  Adam  Koh,  in  what  was  at  that 
time  called  No-man's-land.  In  1870  came  the 
London  missionary.  Dower,  to  them,  and  they 
loved  him  so  much  that  they  would  not  let  him 
go.  In  1877  the  S.  P.  G.  established  a  station 
here,  which  is  now  under  the  charge  of  1  mis- 
sionary. 

Kolar  Kflssion,  at  Mysore,  India.  The 
Kolar  Mission  has  gi^wn  out  of  the  Kolar  Or- 

rnage,  which  was  founded  by  Miss  Louisa 
Anstey  during  the  great  Indian  famine  in 
1877.  The  mission  at  present  consists  of  a 
boys'  orphanage,  a  girls'  orpiianage,  the  Auglo- 
Canarese  School  for  boys  and  girts,  a  large 
Christian  clmrch  and  dispensary  at  Kolar,  aud 
four  Christian  vlilajres,  three  of  wliich  contain 
chapels  Christianity  is  proclaimed  by  native 
pi'cadiers  in  tlie  marke^p1ace  of  Kolar  and  in 
the  large  Gospel  Hall,  also  in  towns  and  vil- 
lages of  the  Kolar  district.  Workshops  for 
carpentry,  Ijlacksmitlis'  works,  and  tailoring, 
togetlier  with  farms  and  wood-cutllng  in  the 
jungles,  give  employment  to  the  majority  of 
the  Christians.  The  entire  work  of  tlie  mission 
is  carried  on  by  Miss  Austey  aud  her  native 


Kolhapur,  the  capital  of  the  native  state 
of  tliat  name,  Bombay,  India,  is  a  picturesque 
town,  aud  quite  a  flourishing  trading-place. 
The  people,  who  are  mainly  high-caste  Hindus, 
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together  with  the  nborigioes  and  low^casle, 
spcnk  llie  Jliinithi  and  Hiuduslaui  languageB. 
The  DUinlier  in  the  dly  U  estimated  at  35,000. 
Miasiou  stiitiuu  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
(North).  The  work  was  commenced  iu  1853  by 
an  independent  American  missionary.  Riiyal  G. 
Wilder  ((J.  v.),  aiid  was  lakeu  under  the  care  of 
the  Board  iu  1870;  3  missiouaries  aud  wives,  4 
female  missionaries.  2  out-sliUious,  1  ciiurcli.  SO 
communicanls,  4  Sabbath-scbools,  280  sebolars, 
I  high  school.  ISO  sebolars.  1  Christian  forts' 
school,  23  acholiire,  3  boys'  day-schools.  113 
scholars.  S.  P.  G.  (I8T0;  1  missionary,  3  female 
missionaries.  32  church -memlwrs,  7  schools,  4U0 
scholars. 

Kommnggai,  a  town  in  Little  Nnmaqiia- 
land,  Africa,  situated  on  the  coast  south  of 
Steinkopf,  southeast  of  Concordia.  J[issiou  sla- 
tioD  of  the  Rhenisli  Missionary  Socielyi  1  mis- 
sionary, 1  female  missionary.  96  school- 
children. 

Konkaiil  Vemlon.—The  Konkani,  also 
Kiunkani,  is  a  dialect  of  the  Marathi,  and  he- 
longs  tolhe  Indie  branch  of  the  Aryan  family  of 
languages.  Tiiegrealer  part  of  the  jieople.  who 
number  about  IW.OOO,  are  Hindus ;  a  part  he- 
long  10  tbe  Church  of  Rome,  aud  sp«ak  the 
Konkaoi  with  a  mi.xlure  of  Portuguese  words. 
As  early  as  1818  aNew  Testament  was  publisbed 
Bt  Serampore.  to  which  was  added  iu  1831  tbe 
Pentateuch.  Towards  the  close  of  tbe  year 
1883  tlie  Madras  auxiliary  issued  an  edition  of 
the  Gospels  of  Mark  and  Johu.  Inkeu  from  Ca- 
rey's version,  printed  in  1818  In  the  Devana- 
gari  character,  but  somewhat  altered,  so  as  to 
be  better  understood  by  nil  classes.  Steps  are 
now  being  taken  tor  the  formation  of  a  com- 
mittee  to  revise   the   New  Testament   for  tbe 

Koordiitan, — Koordista  n^en  e  ral  ly  speak- 
ing, includes  those  sections  of  Tiirkey  and  Per- 
sia in  which  Koorda  form  a  large  pait  of  the 
population.  They  abound  iu  the  regions  ex- 
tending from  the  Russian  border  at  Erivan  on 
tbe  north  to  the  fig-producing  hills  of  the  Sin- 
jar  in  Upper  Mesopotamia  and  the  flower- 
gardens  of  Shiraz  on  the  south,  and  from  tbe 
plainsofOroomioh  and  Ispahan  on  the  east  to 
the  Tigris,  the  Euphrates  at  Samosala,  the  Tau- 
rus at  Alarash,  and  the  Anti-Taurus  in  Cappa- 
docia  and  Pontus  on  the  west. 

In  the  Koordish  sense  tbe  historical  Koordis- 
tan  of  Ihe  "  Shereef  Na'ameh"  (a  collection  of 
Koordish  historical  traditions)  lay  within  boun- 
daries somewhat  more  controcled.  Beginning 
at  Kars.  in  the  northeast,  the  eastern  boundary 
extended  to  the  Araxes,  near  Mount  Ararat,  to 
tbe  western  shore  of  Lake  Oroomiah,  and  the 
eastern  slopes  of  the  Zagros  to  the  boundary  of 
Old  Persia,  a  little  southwest  of  Ispahan,  The 
southern  Itoundary  ran  west  through  Diztul  to 
the  Choaspes  Mountains,  along  these  to  the 
Hamreen  Hills,  by  these  to  the  Tigris,  up  the 
Tigris  to  the  Sitijar  Hills,  along  the  south  side 
of  these  to  the  Kbaboor  River,  up  the  Kliaboor 
River  to  Ras  el  'Ain,  thence  northwest  io  Birijik 
on  the  Euphrates.  The  western  boundary  ran 
north  from  BirljIk  to  Albistan  in  the  Anti- 
Taurus,  and  up  to  the  edge  of  the  Sivas  plain 
on  the  rlrer  Halys.  The  northern  boundary 
ran  thence  directly  east  to  Erzingan,  Erzroom, 
and  thence  to  Kars  by  the  Passin  plain. 

Oeograpbically,  the  Koordislan  of  to-day  iu- 
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eludes  the  Turkish  provinces  of  Erzroom.  Van, 
Bashkallah,  Mosul  (eastern  portion).  Bitlis,  W- 
arbekir,  and  hlaniooriei  el  Aziz  (Harpooi,  eastern 
portion),  and  in  Persia  the  western  portion  of 
A/erbiJau,  Ardilau,  iind  Luristan,  In  short, 
Eoonlistaii  is  situated  between  lal.  33°  and  40' 
north,  aud  long.  36'  and  48'  east.  The  mass  of 
the  Koords  dwell  to  this  day  within  these  limits. 
I^liyatcat  Ftfl**(r«».— Any  map  will  re- 
veal within  these  limits  mountain  chains  niii- 
niug  in  all  directions;  and.  indeed,  the  region 
may  properly  be  rcgjirded  as  Ihe  Switzerland  of 
Western  Asia.  1  be  body  of  this  spider-like 
system  of  mountidns  is  in  the  region  south  of 
Lake  Van  aud  north  of  Nineveh,  west  of  Lake 
Oroomiah  and  east  of  ilic  Tigris.    About  the 
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The  antiquity  of  the  region  as  the  al)ode  of 
man  is  attested  by  tbe  absence  of  forests. 

Out  from  tills  system  flow  the  Ani-vcs  and 
Ihe  Halys  on  the  north,  the  one  to  the  Caspian 
and  Ihe  other  to  Ihe  Black  Sea;  and  lo  the  south 
Ihe  Euphrates,  and  the  Tigris,  with  its  ten  Irib'- 
ularies.  into  Ihe  Persian  Gulf. 

Such  endless  combinations  of  mountains  and 
valleys,  takes  and  gorges,  rivers  and  plateaus, 
snow-clad  peaks  and  grassy  plains,  render  Ihe 
scenery  beautiful,  giiind,  weird,  and  wijd  by 

Population.— To  say,  with  Xenophon,  that 
the  Koords  are  the  C'ardiicbl,  docs  not  answer 
the  ([uesilon  of  their  origin.  The  following 
may  contribute  something  to  Ibis  interesting 
elhiioloeical  question : 

(«)  The  reglou  described  aliove  was  inhabited, 
in  the  times  of  the  Assyiiaii  Empire,  by  a  war- 
rior race  named  ■'Outu,'"  I.e..  warrior.  The 
Assyrians  callctl  them  Gnrdu  and  Kai'du:  the 
Greeks  later  callc<l  them  Kardokns  (ffif'/j'SiiK-eO- 
They  were  Scythians  or  Tuninlaus. 

{b)  Aflerthesnbjngation  of  Assyria  Ihe  Gardu 
were  absorbed  by  a  still  more  energetic  tribal 
race,  the  southern  Koormauj.  of  wliom  Ktffee 
Effendi.  in  his  brochure  upon  the  Koords.  sars: 
' '  They  are  reckoned  as  tbe  oiigiu  of  the  Kribr- 
manj  iKoord),  and  are  lineal  descendants  of 
Madai,  Ihe  son  of  Japhelh."  This  absorption 
transferred  the  Gardu  from  the  Ttiranian  to  the 
Aryan  family.   These  occupied  Northern  Koor- 

(c)  In  Southern  Koordislan  there  dwelt,  ac- 
cording I  o  tradition,  one  Gudarz.  son  of  Gio. 
and  chief  of  the  "Gutu."  Of  him  came  the 
tribe  named  Kalliur.  as  well  as  a  son  named 
Roham.  who  was  sent  by  Bahman  Keiani  io 
destroy  Jerusalem  and  lead  the  Jews  into  cnp- 
tlviiy.  Rohani,  then,  was  liokht-i-nasser  (Neb- 
uchadnezzar of  Scripture),  who  succeeded  to 
the  throne  of  Babylon.  His  descendants  are 
the  Koorans  or  Gurans  (Gorans).  They  were 
Semitic.  (See  '•  Eucycloptcdia  Briiannlca,"  ar- 
ticle "Koordislan.") 

((f)  The  next  step  in  the  racial  process  seems 
to  be  furnlsheil  by  Keffee  Effendi,  who  inti- 
mates that  tbe  southcm  Koonnanj  coalesced 
with  a  part  of  the  Kimrans,  and  thus  formed 
not  only  the  powerful  Jaff  irilie,  but,  by  a  union 
of  their  speech,  a  new  dialect  also,  which  is 
slill  called  the  Jafl.  Thus  a  prominent  branch 
of  the  Semitic  family,  by  Its  union  with  the 
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3  transferred 


vigorous  soutbern  Koormsiij, 

(e)  Ljkt«r,  the  Aryan  element  is  strengthened 
by  an  Id  fusion  of  Iranian  stocli,  which,  crowded 
out  of  Persia  by  a  great  ethnic  movement  from        ^c^  ino! 
Ihe  banks  of  the  Indus,  brings  iu  Che  Lurs,  who     out  the  y 
are  welcomed  by  the  Jails  and  given  settlement     dwell  in 
along  the  Earun  River  and  its  atHuents.  ■•---:- 

Two  results  followed  from  this  contact  also : 
Juff  blood  coursed  ttirougli  the  Lur  tribe  and 
made  it  Koordisli,  and  the  Iranic  clement  of 
the  Liir  language  percolated  through  the  ag- 
ghiliiMted  and  coarser  fibre  of  the  Jaff  tongue, 
and  shaped  it  to  Iranian  moulds;  much  as  the 
Saxou  element  prevailed  in  our  English  tongue, 
while  the  racial  preponderance  remained  to 
the  Angles. 

if)  Still  another  Indo-Persian  ethnic  move- 
ment occurred,  and  from  its  centre  of  rest  in 
Afghaoislan  a  Wend  migration  was  projected 
westward  across  Persia  and  up  into  Lurislan 
and  Ardiian,  It  fused  with  what  it  touched, 
and  out  of  the  new  admixture  was  evolved  a 
'e  compact  union  of  the  nomad  portii 


tural  occupy  fixed  abodes  ii 
mer  dwell  in  tents  among  pastures  n 
from  their  ha       t  fl  Id 
(tf)  Those  p      ly    gri     I    ral  1 


mechanics. 

Generally  8i.kg  hifphpm 

belong  to  clas  hll     h       mid         re   d 

tributed  betw  lasse   £      d  h    p    po 

lion  of  2  to  t. 

General  GharacteritUeg. — The  Koords  are  of 
two  distinct  types— the  northern  and  the  south- 
ern. The  northern  Koord  is  bold  but  not  cour. 
ageous,  hospitable  but  full  of  theft  and  treach- 
ery, loud-voiced  and  brutal,  lazy  and  ignorant, 
fond  of  intrigue,  feudatory.  He  ia  thriftless 
and  likewise  shiftless  in  regard  to  his  person, 
dress,  and  manners.  He  has  black  eyes  and 
hair,  is  of  fine  physique  and  athletic,  is  tem- 
perate, and  of  sturdier  morals  than  his  Turkish 
ruler.  As  a  rule  he  is  monogamous,  and  ti'eats 
his  wife  more  after  the  manner  of  Europeans 


the  Kooran  Jafis   and  of  the  Lura   with   the  than  of  the  Turk.     Heisiotellectually  duli,and 
Weud  element,  under  tile  tribal  name  of  Wend,  dogged   in  bis  commercial  dealings;  ready  to 
These  steps  of  ethnologic  CTolution  may  beat  owe  and  acknowledge  a  debt,  but  slow  to  can- 
be  Indicalwl  by  the  accompanying  table.  eel  it. 


(b)  KoormanJ— southern— (Aryan 


[■  and  forming  the  KoormaDj   (Arj-on) 
)      wbich  later  absorbs  a  part  of  the 


19  foritilne  the  Wend  Tribe  lira 


2'ribal  JXviiion  and  DispersUm,  as  Ihey  are  to-day.     This  i; 
tabulated  form. 
I,  Jaff  Ti-ibe. 


briefly  and  best  presented  in 


Koormanl  Northern 

^J 

ir  (9ub-trlbes)  of  Northern 

""••  .i'S„,  "-• 

Serdeslit, 

JaltShehrZorB, 

Wamooriet  el  Aiiz. 

11,  irm 

d  Tribe. 

Wend.  II  CoeAn- (Nomadiul  Koornn.  11  Lur, 

Afghaiiistan,  Turkey         and         Persia.  Lurislan-Parsia. 

AiAairnf 

BakhtiarWenri,    I      HamsWeiid. 

II    Jatr Joivazood.    |  || 

Number, — For   various   reasons  exactness  is  The  southern  Koord  is  not  less  athletic,  but 

simply  impossible;    the  following   tabulation  of  finer  grain,  more  polite  in  his  bearing,  more 

gives  only  approximate  estimates;  quiet  in  his  manners,  and  more  careful  of  his 

( Northern— Turkey                       SOOOOOO  pecson  and  dress.     He  has  a  more  intellectual 

Koormanj  -J  „    .^          J  TurfceyV.".'.".'.'.*.'.'.'.*..    'iM^ooo  cast  of  features,  and  is  brighler  looking.     This 

I                 1  Persia 300,000  applies  to  the  fixed  southern  Koord;  his  nomadic 

Kooran,      ■!  S«iau  ^^'"i"*" iso'ooo  brother  is  more  like  the  northern  Koord.     The 

jTurkisii        "      '.'.'.\'.'.'.\\ '.'.'.'.'.'.    iio!ooo  organization  of  the  southern  Koords  ia  more 

Wend,         -I  Persian         "       90,000  compact  than  that  of  the  northern  tribes,  and 

( AfBhanistan  {southwest  portion).  500.000  there  is  among  them  the  quiet  consciousness 

Total,   3  400  000  "f  power.     They  obey  Abd  ul  Hamid  more  as 

Caliph  than  as  Sultan. 

mae  of  Lffe.— (a) Those  purely  pastoral  are  In  general  theyare  thehighlandetsof  Turkey 

nomadic  (called  Kochers),  and  oscillate  between  and  Persia— fond  of  freedom,  but  lawless  In 

the  mountains  and  the  plains,  occupying  the  their  use  of  it,  thereby  occasioning  great  un- 

former  in  summer  and  the  latter  in  winter,  easiness  to  both  those  powers. .  Claniushness 

Hosted  cyCiOOgrC 


KOORDISTAN  5; 

anil  tribal  feuds  are  powerful  preventives  of 
tLeii-  nicial  liomogeneity  and  poiilicftl  power. 
Tliej  hold  in  soliiiiou  tlie  elements  of  u  siHte, 
but  a  gospel  precipilnie  will  cryBlallize  iLem 
into  a,  bulwiirk  of  freedom  better  tlioQ  Swilztr- 

Language. — It  is  still  disputed  wLetbev  Koor- 
dish  is  a  distinct  language.  TLut  it  is  Tcaniau 
is  clear;  that  it  is  a  dialect  of  tbe  Persian  is  not 
so  clear.  Of  tbe  five  stages  through  which  the 
Persian  has  passed,  the  Koordish  most  resembles 
the  last,  or  Neo-PetBian.  The  Kooniisli,  how- 
ever, is  enougb  of  a  language  to  have  its  owu 
dialects,  of  w'liich  the  followiug  are  ibe  chief: 

(l)The  Koormanj,  maiiilj'  used  in  iiortheru 
Koordistau. 

(■2)  The  Jaff,  mainly  used  in  southern  Koor- 
distau. and  of  which' Keffee  EQetidi  saj's  that 
recently  very  many  of  the  Koorans  forsook  the 
Kooran  dialect,  and  now  speak  "  the  original 
and  beautiful  JafC  language." 

13)  The  Kooran.  or  Goriiu,  and  called  also 
Zaza,  used  by  tbe  Kocber  Jaffs,  the  Koorans  of 
the  Dersim.  around  Harpoot,  and  in  various 
parts  of  Anatolia. 

(4)  The  Lur,  used  in  Lurislan,  but  affecting,  as 
well  as  conuectiug,  the  Kooran  and  Wend.  Of 
these  dialects  the  Jaff  is  probably  tbe  purest  and 
superior,  and  the  Koormauj  the  harshest  atid 
least  developed. 

Generally  speaking,  the  Koordisb,  is  all  its 
dialects,  is  simple,  sententious,  terse,  direct, 
forceful;  better  adapted  to  express  the  feelines 
and  the  will  than  the  tnote  discursive  and  I<)gi- 
cal  efforts  of  the  intellect.  As  the  language  of 
an  unlettered  race,  its  development  has  been  in 
the  direction  of  appeals  to  the  emotions  and 
passions  of  a  people  at  once  and  cliielly  pastoral 
and  predatory.  Its  intellectual  development 
will  advance,  paTipiieni  with  that  of  tbi.  Kooi 
dish  race,  and  the  capabilities  of  each  aie  of  no 

Religion. — All  Koords  are  Moslems,  but  tbi, 
Simnis,  or  followers  of  Mohammtd  and  tbe 
Sbiahs,  or  followers  of  All  «bar<.  them  aloul 
equally. 

Again ,  tbe  Sunnis  are  divided  into  the  bhafai 
Hanafi,  and  Hanbali  sec  s  Tbe  southern 
Koormauj  and  the  JatTs,  the  BakbtiaH  Wend 
and  the  Jaff  Jowazood,  are  Shafais;  the  north- 
ern Koorman]  of  Jebel  Toor,  of  the  plain 
north  of  the  Sinjar  Hills  and  to  the  west  of 
Sert,  are  Hannfis  :  but  the  Hanbali  sect  has 
tittle  bold  upon  the  Koords. 

The  Shiabs  comprise  the  Lur  and  Wend 
Iribesof  Persia  and  AfgbanistHu.  the  Koornianj 
of  Bohlan,  Sert,  and  Bitlis,  and  the  Koomns  of 
the  Dersim  Mountains  and  Anatolia  in  Turkey. 
All  Koords  are  bigoted,  and  are  fanatically  at-. 
tached  to  their  Shelklis,  if  not  lo  Ibeir  religion. 
Comparatively  few  of  Ihem  have  an  intelligent 
grasp  of  Islam,  which  indeed  is  a  foreign  reli- 


2  EOBEA. 

New  Testament  and  also  a  small  hymn-book 
liave  been  published  in  Koormanji  Koordish, 

Some  eflort  for  Koordish-speakiug  Syrians  is 
now  prosecuted  by  the  Mardiu  station  of  tbe 
Eastern  Turkey  Mission.  It  would  seem  Ibe 
intention  of  Providence  lo  use  these  evan- 
gelized Koordisb -speakmg  Chrisliatis  as  an  en- 
tering wedge  for  work  among  the  Moslem 
Koortiswben  "all  things  are  ready"  for  such  a 
movement.  The  Persian  Mission  of  tbe  Prcs- 
byteriau  Board  (North)  is  also  making  efTorift 
lo  reach  them. 

All  who  know  ihem  believe  in  llie  Koonls  as 
a  race,  in  iheir  capiibiliiies,  and  in  (heir  future 
religious  and  political  progress,  and  not  a  few 
feel  that  in  ihem  may  l>e  found  the  soliilion 
of  tbe  "  Easteiu  Question." 

Koordlsh  Version. — Tbe  Koordisb  be- 
longs to  the  Iranic  branch  of  ibe  Aryan  family, 
nnd  is  spoken  in  Koordistau,  Turkey.  For  the- 
Koords  using  the  Armenian  eharncler.  Bishop 
Schevris,at'labriz,  translated  llie Gospels, whit-h 
were  printed  at  Shnsba  in  1833  by  the  British 
Foreign  Bible  Society,  A  Irauslatiou  of  the 


American  Bible  Society.  Another  translation 
into  Armeno-Koonlish,  of  which  the  Gospel  of 
Matthew  was  published  by  the  Br.  and  For.  Bible 
Soc.  in  18S6  and  other  parts  since  by  the  Am. 
Bible  Soc.  was  undertaken  by  Pastor  Stepan  of 
Heine,  not  far  from  Diarbeklr.  "But  "{says  the 
"  American  Bible  Society  Ketord, "March,  1880) 
"  in  bis  desire  to  make  li  Iniclligible  lo  the  in- 
habitants of  diSei-ent  seclions,  iTie  translator  so 
combined  idioms  as  lo  make  il  imintcllif^ble  to 
almost  all.  The  use  of  ihe  Amicniaii  chanictcr 
proved  a  hindiance  tiilber  than  a  help.  It  is 
p(.rha|)s  bittii  adapted  lo  the  lanKuage.  which 
hasnotharattei  of  Its  own;  but  Iw-mg  Christian, 
It  was  lepiignant  to  Moslem  pride.  Tbe  fait 
also  that  any  Koords  who  learn  to  read  Icnrn 
Arabic  Turkish  or  Persian,  increased  the  prej- 
udice igainot  the  Armenian  letter."  An  en- 
tirely niw  translation  w  in  course  of  prepara- 

{i^eciTaen  nerse.     John  a  :  16.) 
^fiJia     ^o      Ytom^      tfni.uuMU 

tk^quM  *\xnLnJi  fao  utm,  ^\Kft  ^kp 
■ph  -P**  ff'kn-tu  fnHiMb  ufjtUiii  i[nL^^ 


a  none,  because  neither  Turkey  nor  Persia 
would  tolerate  organized  work  In  their  behalf  ; 
and  their  contact  with  tbe  evangelistic  efforts 
of  the  Eastern  Turkey  and  West  Persia  missions 
for  the  nominal  Christians  residing  in  their 
midst  is  of  the  slightest. 

The  evangelical  churches  of  Turkey  support 
a  "  Koortllsh  Mission,"  which  is  conducted  frimi 
Harpoot;  but  it  is  for  Koordish-speaking  Ar- 
menians in  Koordlslan,  and  not  for  the  Koords. 
Id  cODnection  with  this  work  a  translation  of  tbe 


between  .Japan  and  the  mainland  of  Cliina,  t 
getber  with  a  miiltiiudc  of  adjacent  islands.  It 
is  wasbcil  by  the  Yellow  Sea  on  Ihe  vresl  and 
Ihe  Japan  Sea  <.m  the  ensi  ;  on  the  north  it  IB 
bounded  by  Chinese  and  Russian  territory.  It 
lies  between  34°  and  42'  norib  tallttide  and  be- 
tweenl37°andl33'  longitude  east  (from  GrecB- 

PhyHcal  Charncterinficf.—Jtn  surface 
is  rugged  and  mountainous,  being  divided  Into 
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KORUA                                                                   633  KOREA 

two  watersheds  1)y  au  irregular  range  of  nioun-  still  exists,  but   is  confined  exclusivelT  to  a  few 

taios  ruuDiug  frotu  iiorili  to  south  near  the  monastenes,   whose  iDmates  are  looked  down 

eosterD  coiisi.     The  country  is  well  watered,  upon  by  the  people  at  large. 

the  largest  rivers  fulling  iuto  the  Yellow  Sea.  Near  the  close  of  the  18th  century  some  ot 

Considering  the  mountaiaoua  character  of  the  the  members  attached  to  the  Korean  Embassy 

country  it  is  exceedingly  productive.     All  kinds  lo  Peking  came  in  contact  with  Roman  Catholic 

of  cei'eals  are  produced,  from  wheal  in  tlie  nor-  missionaries  aud  brought  back  that  faith  to 

tiieru  part  to  rice  in  the  more  temperate  south-  Korea.    It  look  root  almost  imincdiaicly  and 

em  provluces.     The  pine  and  Hr  grow  almost  spread  williereat  rapidity.     8everul  causes  led 

side  by  side  with  the  bamboo.    The  mineral  to  this:  (1)  liie  Confucianism  of  Koreii  was  nol 

wealth  of  Korea  is  very  great :  large  deposits  a  religion.    It  lacked  tlie  supernaitinil  etemcDt 

of  gold,  silver,  and  coal  have  beenfound  ;bullhe  that  is  necessary  to  satisfy  the  religious  feeling. 

mineral  resourceslittve  nol yelbeeu  fairly  tested.  Anceator-worslui)  demanded  no  faith.     (2)  The 

Ooverument. — Korea  is  an  absolute  mon-  Buddhist  priesthood  had  become  so  degraded 

archy^  of  ihe  paternal  type.    There  is  ii  written  that  Ihev  liad  forfeited  the  respect  iind  venera- 

coiistitulion.  which  is  a  guide  lo  the  proper  ad-  lion  of  the  people,    i'6)  Tlie  power  of  Christian- 

miuistratiou  of  the  government,  but  It  does  not  ii.y,  coming  through  whatever   medium    and 

Include  the  Idea  of  repi'esentatlou.    11  is  an  in-  propagated  by  whatever  agencies,  took  hold  of  a 

di'iieuclent  kingdom,  although  China  claims  the  people  who  were  particnlarly  fitted  lo  receive 

right  of  interfc-rence  in  her  foreign  policy.  it.    But  the  history  of  Romau  Catholicism  in 

J*eojtle.—The  population  oE  Koresi  is  prob-  Korea  is  one  of  persecutions.    Early  in    the 

ably  about  13,000,0U0,  although  the  lack  of  a  present  centuiy  a  persecution  broke  out  which 

proper  census  renders  an  exact  estimate  impos-  swept  off  a  large  number  of  Ihe  Ciivistians. 

sible.       This   population  is    distributed    un-  In    1835  two  Iwmanisl  mlasionaiies  secretly 

evenly  over  the  eight  provinces  composing  the  entered  the  country,  and  two  years  Inter  they 

kingdom,  themosttiilcklyseltledportionsbeing  were  joined  by  another;  but   in  1836  another 

the  southern  and  western  provinces.  The  people  persecution   broke  out,  and   all  these  mission- 

of  Korea  are  of  undoubted  Mongolian  origin,  aries,  together  with  many  tliousauds  of  native 

Successive  tiibes  sweeping  down  from  the  north  Christians,  were  put  to  death.    The   French 

and  overrunning   the  country,   together    with  Qovernment  attempted  to  gel  satisfaction  from 

large  numbers  of  Chinese  who  from  time  to  the  Korean  Government  for  the  execution  of  its 

time  found  in  Korea  an  asylum  from  the  op-  three  citizens,  but  was  unable  to  do  so.    This 

jiresston  of  Itielr  native  land,  have  produced  a  persecution   did    not    stop    the    work.     Other 

conglomerate  moss,  of  whose  oiiein  it  is  impos-  workers  came  to  supply  the  places  of  those  who 

sible  to  say  moie  than  that  it  is  Mongolian.  had  been  killed,  and  in  1860  there  were  twelve 

Hjangtinge.—'Vhe  language  of  the  Koreans  foreign  Romanist  missionaries  in   ihe  country, 

is  distinct  from  that  of  their  neighbors  in  its  aud  at  their  head  was  Bishop  Berneux.    lu  1864 

Srammatical  construction  and  idioms,  but  it  has  the  last  king  of  the  Yi  dynasty  died— a  king 

arrowed  from  the  Chinese  a  large  number  of  under  whom  the  Romanists  were 'not  only  tolei- 

words,  just  asEnglish  has  borrowed  largely  from  ated,  hut  even  allowed  to  obtain  a  great  deal  of 

the  Latin.    The  Chinese  character  is  used  in  all  inUuence  in  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom.    The 

ollicial  aud  literary  writing,  and  in  fact  in  all  reins  of  government  fell  into  the  hands  of  a 

writing  on  the  part  of  the  better  class  of  people,  regent  who  was  intensely  op[iosed  to  foreigners. 

The  Korean  language  was  reduced  to  writing  and  lo  the  Romanists  in  particular.    Soon  after 

about    three    hundred  years  ago.      It  has  an  he  took  the  lead  of  afiairs    Bishop   Berneux 

alphabet  whose  simplicity,  flexibility,  and  com-  and  eight  of  his  associates  were  seized  and  put 

prehenslveness  compare  favorably  with   those  to  death,  aud  an  inquisition  was  instituted  which 

ot  any  other  known  alpiiabet.    It  is  as  unlike  bade  fair  to  exterminate  Christianity  from  the 

the  inflexible  syllabary  of  Japan  as  it  is  unlike  land.     It  is  not  known  how  many  native  con- 

IheunwieUlyldeogramsof  China.     TheKorean  verts  there  were  at  that  time,  but  there  must 

written   language   is   used  only  by  the  lower  have    been    not    less    tlian    60,000.     Of   these 

classes, who  form,  however,  Ihe  vast  majority  of  10,000  were  put  to  death.     In   some  localities 

the  population,  whole   communities  and  villages  were  put  to 

Religion. — The  religious  history  of  Korea  the  sword.    The  effects  of  Ihis  persecution  were 

may  be  divided  into  five  periods  ur  movements,  very  widespread  and  permanent,  and  it  is  prob- 

Tlie  first  iiieliidea  the   early    centiaries  of   the  able  that  the  power  ot  the  Romanists  has  never 

kingdom,    and   terminates  about  350  a.d.     Of  rallied  from  the  stroke  It  then  received.     Tlie 

the  religious  history   up  to  that   time  little  is  horrors  of  that  lime  implanted  in  the  whole 

known.    It  Is  probable  that  there  was  no  one  people  a  dread  of  foreign  religious  which  is  as 

fonn  of  religion  prevalent  throughout  the  dif-  great  a  drawback  to  Protestant  as  to  Romanist 

ferent  tribes  and  clans  living  in  the  lan<l,  hut  mission  work. 

that  eacii  had  its  own  religious  observances  and  No  proper  statistics  can  be  ^ven,  yet  it  would 
rites.  But  during  the  4th  century  a.d.  a  probably  be  erroneous  to  estimate  the  number 
geiiend  consolUlntion  of  the  different  parts  of  of  Romanists  at  less  than  50,000  to-day  (1^9). 
the  coiinlrj;  took  place,  and  at  the  same  lime  There  is  a  strong  force  of  Romanist  missionaries 
liiiddhiatiiiissionanesappearedand  taught  their  in  Korea,  all  ot  whom  h^e  been  sent  out  by 
fiiiih.  It  flourished,  and  in  the  space  of  a  few  the  Soci£t6  des  Missions  EtrangSres  de  I^ris. 
centnrieswefindKoreaaBuddiiist  nation,  with  (Paris  Evangelical  Society).  One  of  the  great- 
numerous  monasteries  filled  with  people  from  est  benefits  that  Ihey  have  conferred  upon  Ihe 

cvciT  slat  ion  In  life.    In  the  course  of  time  the     ""■"•"  "  •I-"  '■-■^■^'K--  ~-^  _..i.ii,i.; c  _ 

tciichings  of  Confucius  began  lo  have  their  in- 
fluence upon  the  people  and  gradually  sup- 
planted the  religion  of  Buddha,  and  for  many 

centuries  past  Confucluulsm  has  been  holding  .  .._ 

sway  over  the  masses  of  the  people.    Buddhism  John  Ross  of  Moukden,  Chios 
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years  ago  he  came  io  couuict  with  Koreaus  uear 
Ilie  bordtr  between  Korea  and  China.  He  took 
up  the  Korean  language,  and  although  never 
bavJDg  set  fool  upon  Koreau  soil,  he  trauslateil 
the  mhole  of  the  New  Tesliimeul  into  Koi'caD 
andseut  it  across  the  border,  together  with  large 
numbers  of  Chinese  Bibles,  He  thus  became 
the  means  of  beginuiug  a  work  of  great  impor. 
lance  in  Northern  Korea,  When  Proiestaul 
missionaries  came  to  Korea  later  they  found 
whole  coniiiuiuitjes  iu  the  uorlb  professing 
Proiesiant  Cbristiauliy,  stndjhi§  the  Bible 
among  tbemseivcs.  and  only  waiting  for  souie 
one  to  come  and  teach  them.  The  treaty  be- 
Iweeu  Korea  and  the  United  Slates  was  signed 
in  1383;  audllienfor  the  first  lime  the  eyes  of  the 
civilized  world  w«re  turned  upon  Korea.  The 
flrst  movement  made  toward  puttiu|;  men  in  the 
lield  was  Ihe  appoiuimeni  by  llie  American  Pres- 
byterian Board  of  Dr.  J,  W.  Heron,  M.D. 


medical  missionary  to  Kor 


I   the 


McClay  of  the  Japan  Methodist  Confer- 
ence was  sent  to  look  over  the  ground  and 
report  on  the  advisability  of  sending  mission- 
aries. Before  bis  favorable  report  was  acted 
upon,  Dr.  H.  N.  Allen,  M.D,,  of  China  was 
transferred  from  that  tletd  to  Korea,  and  he, 
arriving  with  hla  family  la  the  autumn  of  18S4, 
became  the  first  resideul  Protestant  missionary. 
Meanwhile  the  report  of  Dr.  McClay  had  been 
acted  upon,  and  the  Missionary  Society  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of  America  had 
appointed  to  the  field  Dr.  Wm.  B.  Scranton  and 
Rev,  H.  G.  Appeuzeller,  and  the  Woman's 
Foreign  Missionary  Society  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Cliurch  appointed  Mrs,  M,  P.  Scran- 
loD.  In  November  of  the  same  year  the  Pres- 
byterian Board  appointed  Rev,  H,  G,  Under- 
wood. In  December  of  18&!,  before  any  of 
these  appointees  had  arrived  in  Korea,  occurred 
the  riot  in  Seoul,  during  which  Prince  Mln 
Yong  Ik  was  severely  wounded.  The  skilful 
and  successful  treatment  of  the  case  by  Dr, 
Allen  produced  such  a  favorable  impression, 
that  a  general  government  hospital  was  founded 
by  his  Majesty,  and  Dr.  Alien  was  placed  at 
its  head.   In  this  way  a  great  impetus  was  given 


toward  foreigners.  In  the  spring  of  1S85  liev, 
H,  G.  Underwood,  who  had  been  spending  some 
mouths  in  Ja|)au  studying  the  Korean  language, 
arrived  in  Korea.  For  a  time  the  object  of  his 
comiug  was  kept  from  the  Korean  ofllcials  from 
Ihe  fear  that  the  interests  of  the  missionary 
work  might  be  eudangored ;  but  that  fear  proved 
lo  be  groundless,  and  soon  it  became  generally 
known  that  he  had  come,  and  that  the  object  of 
his  coming  was  somethiug  besides  medical 
work.  Shortly  after  came  Wm.  B.  Scranton, 
JI.D,,  and  family,  and  Kev.  H.  G.  Appenzeller 
and  wife,  who  had  been  sent  out  under  the 
Methodist  Mission. 

In  the  summer  of  1S8.5  .1.  W.  Heron,  M.D., 
and  wife  arrived,  and  Dr.  flerou  entered  into 
the  government  hospital  work  with  Dr.  Allen. 
Dr.  Scranton  founded  a  hospital  soon  after  his 
arrival.  Durini;  that  same  summer  Mrs.  M.  F. 
Scranton,  appointed  by  the  Woman's  Board  of 
the  Methodist  Churcli,  arrived.  During  the 
first  year  of  work  these  workers  were  busy  In 
the  medical  work  and  in  studying  the  language, 
but  in  the  summer  of  1886  Rev.  H,  G.  Under- 


wood founded  au  orphanage  for  Korean  boys, 
with  the  sanction  of  Ihe  government. 

3Irs.  M.  F.  Scranton  began  her  work  among 
women  by  establishing  a  school  for  drls,  which 
also  received  official  recognition,  and  the  name 
of  Yi  Wha  was  bestowed  upon  it  by  the  govern- 
ment. At  the  same  time  Bev.  H.  Q.  Appen- 
zeller opened  a  school  for  the  instruction  of 
Korean  youth  in  English  and  the  sciences.  Tue 
government  conferred  upon  it  the  name  of  Pai 
Chai,  which  menus  "  for  the  training  of  useful 

At  the  same  lime  the  government  established 
a  school  for  training  pltysiclans  in  connection 
with  Ihe  hospital.  In  the  summer  of  1S86  Miss 
A.  EUers,  M.D.,  arrived  iu  Korea,  having  1)een 
sent  out  by  the  Presbyterian  Board  to  do  med- 
ical work  among  women.  A  woman's  war<l 
was  added  to  the  hospital,  and  Sliss  EUere  took 
charge  of  it,  and  was  also  made  physician  to  her 
Majesty. 

The  first  baptism  was  performed  by  Bcv.  H. 
G.  Underwood  in  the  autumn  of  1886.  and 
from  the  flrsl  the  work  took  on  a  most  encour- 
aging aspect.  Large  numbers  ot  inquirers  came 
in  from  distant  parts  of  the  country,  and  it  was 
not  long  before  a  little  native  church  was 
organized.  Certain  portions  of  the  Scriputres 
were  retranslated  and  put  iu  the  hands  of  tlie 
people,  noiably  the  Gospel  of  Mark. 

In  the  autumn  of  1887  Miss  Meta  Howard, 
M,  D,,  aud  Miss  L,  Rothwciler  arrived,  having 
been  sent  out  by  the  Methodist  Board,  the  former 
or^niztQg  a  woman's  hospital  in  connection 
with  Dr,  Scranton's  hospital,  and  the  latter 
entering  into  the  work  of  the  girls'  school  under 
Mrs,  mT  F.  Scranton. 

In  December,  1887,  Rev,  F,  Obliiiger  aud 
family  arrived,  having  beeu  ti'ausferred  by  the 
Jlethodisi  Board  from  Poo  Chow  to  Korea,  He 
entered  into  the  educational  work  aud  also 
organized  a  printing  establish  meat,  called  the 
Trilingual  Press,  because  of  the  fact  that  it 
is  prepared  lo  print  in  English,  Chinese,  or 
Korean.  It  has  been  of  great  value.  In  March, 
1888,  Miss  L,  S,  Horton,  M,D,,  arrived  lo  take 
the  place  made  vacaul  by  the  marriage  of  Jliss 
Ellers  to  Rev.  D,  A.  Bunker  of  the  Royal  Col- 
lege. 

Up  to  this  lime  Rev,  H.  G.  Underwootl  and 
Rev.  H.  G.  Appenzeller  had  made  several  mis- 
sionary trips  into  the  country,  and  had  started 
work  In  several  places,  the  most  impt)rtikut  of 
which  were  Eni  .liu,  liyeni;  Yang,  and  Hal  .liu. 
But  the  journeys  extended  over  a  large  |i;irt  of 
the  country  as  shown  iu  the  map  of  Jtipan  and 

In  May,  1888,  Rev,  G,  H.  .Jones,  under  the 
Methodist  Board,  arrived  and  began  work  iu 
the  MethotlisI  school.  luNovember,  1888,  Miss 
Mary  E.  Hayden  ami  Dr.  C,  M,  Power,  having 
beeu  sent  out  by  the  Presbyterian  Boai-d,  ar- 
rived; the  former  tobegin  work  for  women  and 
the  latter  to  enter  the  medical  work,  since  Dr. 
Allen  had  severed  his  connection  with  the  mis- 
sion in  order  to  accompany  the  Korean  Lega- 
tion to  Washington  as  foreign  secretary. 

Miss  Hayden  found  tlie  nucleus  of  a  girls' 
school  already  formed,  and  entered  immediately 
upon  the  work  of  superintending  it. 

In  December,  1888,  Rev.  D.  L.  GIfford  ar- 
rived, and  took  up  the  study  of  the  language 
and  teaching  in  the  Presbyterian  mission.  At 
the  same  lime.  Rev.  Robert  Harkness,  sent  out 
liy    "  the   Society   for   the    Evangelization    of 
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Korea "  of  Toronto,  Ootario,  and  J.  S.  Gale. 
'«Qt  out  by  the  Y,  JVI.  C.  A.  of  Torooto  Uni- 
versity, Outario,  iirrived.  In  February,  1889, 
Rev.  Win.  Gardner  and  Miss  Sarah  Gardner  ar- 
rived, but  on  account  of  local  reasons  I'eturued 
\'t  Amenca  soon  after.  On  March  15tb  1889, 
the  Rev  H.  G.  Underwood  and  Miaa  Hor- 
Ion  were  married.  In  August  of  1889,  W.  B. 
J[cGill,  M.D.,  arrived  to  engage  in  medical 
work  with  Dr.  Scranton  of  the  Methodist  uiis- 
siou  About  the  same  time  Rev.  R.  Harkness 
left  Korea  on  account  of  his  health,  and  Miss 
Meta  Howard,  M.D.,  was  compelled  by  ill- 
health  to  return  to  America,  and  Dr.  Power 
severed  his  connection  with  the  mission  and 
went  to  Japan.  Mr.  J.  C,  Gule  went  to  Tusan 
about  the  last  of  September,  1889,  to  start  work 
and  to  reside  there. 

In  October,  1889,  Bev.  J.  Q.  Davies  and  Miss 
Davies  arrived  from  Australia,  sent  by  the  mis- 
sionary committee  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Victoria,  Australia.  Presentconditionofthe 
work  1889;  the  Methodist  school  averages  80 
students  a  year;  the  Methodist  girls'  school 
contains  25  girls;  the  Methodist  hospital  has 
about  8,000  cases  a  year.  The  Presbyterian 
orphanage  contains  about  40  boys;  the  girls' 
school  has  8  giria;  the  government  hospital 
treats  about  11,000  cases  a  year. 

Fifty  people  have  been  baptized  in  the  Meth- 
odist mission,  9  of  whom  are  full  members  of 
(he  native  church  and  36  are  probationers;  3 
of  them  are  women.  In  the  Presbyterian  mis- 
sion 107  people  have  been  baptized,  7  of  whom 

In  the  summer  of  1888  tlie  Korean  Govern- 
ment issued  an  edict  forbidding  the  teaching  or 
preaching  of  Christianity  in  Korea.  While  it 
is  a  (juestion  whether  such  an  edict  can  be  en- 
forced in  an  open  port,  it  is  felt  that  the  onward 
movement  has  been  hindered  to  some  extent. 
It  is  felt  that  the  time  can  be  well  spent  In.  prep- 
aration fur  future  work  and  in  such  Christian 
work  as  will  uot  directly  antagonize  the  will  of 
the  government.  Meanwhile  the  workers  are 
imimtienily  waiting  for  religious  toleration, 
which  would  be  easily  secured  by  the  united 
action  of  the  treaty  powers.  The  nature  of  the 
Korean  and  the  lack  of  any  real  religion  to  be 
overcome  render  Korea  a  most  hopeful  field. 
What  has  already  been  accomplished  shows 
that  there  need  be  no  long  delay  between  the 
arrival  of  missionaries  and  the  establishment  of 
a  strong  native  churcli. 

At  the  present  time  Rev.  H.  G.  Underwood 
is  in  .Tapan  superintending  the  publication  of  a 
pocket  dictionary  and  manual  of  the  Korean 
language,  which  will  prove  an  aid  to  workers  in 
the  study  of  the  language. 

KoreRn  Version. — The  Korean  language, 
belonging  lo  the  extreme  Orient  languages  of 
Asia,  IS  spoken  in  Korea,  a  peninsula  of  Eastern 
Asia,  In  1833  the  shores  of  Korea  were  visited 
by  Dr,  Guizlaff,  who  distributed  portions  of 
the  Chinese  Scriptures  among  the  inhabitants, 
and  caused  a  copy  of  the  entire  Chinese  version 
to  be  conveyed  to  the  monarch.  It  is  but  re- 
cently that  eftorlfi  were  mode  to  bring  the 
gospel  within  the  reach  of  the  Koreans  in  their 
owu  vernacular.  The  Rev.  John  Ross  of  New- 
chaug  translated  the  New  Testament  into  the 
Korean,  and  5,000  copies  were  published  by 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  in  1885. 
Of  the  success  of  his  version  the  trauBlator  gives 
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encouraging  accounts.  He  speaks  of  women 
reading  his  version  "  with  the  avidly  of  people 
hungeringafter  the  truth."  Up  to  March  31st, 
1889,  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  dis- 
posed of  73,040  portions  of  the  Scriptures. 

As  Mr.  Ross'  version  is  not  available  for  the 
Seoul  district  of  Korea,  the  American  Bible 
Society  published  a  version  of  the  Gospel  of 
Matthew  made  by  Mr.  Rijutei  in  1883,  which 
was  also  published  in  a  revised  form  by  the 
National  Bible  Society  ot  Scotland  in  1887. 


Matt.  5  : 3.) 
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Madras, 

Climate  said  to  be  the  finest  in  the  district. 
Population,  3,691.  Mission  station  of  the  Basle 
Missionary  Society;  1  missionary  and  wife,  10 
native  helpers,  143  church-members. 

Kotgup,  a  town  in  the  mountain  districts  of 
the  Punjab,  India,  on  the  high-road  to  Tibet. 
Mission  station  of  the  ChnrSi  Missionary  So- 
ciety (1847).  The  work  is  carried  on  princi- 
pally by  means  of  schools  among  the  wild 
mountaineers.  Polyandry  is  prevalent,  and 
human  sacrifices  have  been  offered;  but  such 
practices  are  rapidly  passing  away  since  the 
missionaries  have  gained  a  firm  hold  on  the 
people.  The  station  has  1  missionary,  30  com- 
9  schools,  138  scholars. 


Krapr,  Jobn  Liidwig,  b,  Wurtemberg, 
1810;  educated  in  the  Basle  Mission  House  ; 
sent  by  the  Church  Missionary  Society  to  join 
the  Abyssinian  mission  begun  by  Gobat  1830. 
and  conducted  by  Isenberg  and  Blumhardt. 
Two  or  three  raontlis  after  hisarrival  they  were 
all  expelled,  through  the  hostile  influence  of 
two  French  Romisli  priests,  who  persuaded  the 
Prince  of  TigrS  that  they  were  more  in  accord 
with  Abyssinian  Christianity  than  the  Protes- 
tants. Having  been  invited  by  the  King  of 
Shoe  to  visit  his  country.  Dr.  Krapf  left  Suez 
with  Mr.  Isenberg,  January  37th,  1839,  with  the 
hope  of  entering  Abyssinia  by  way  of  Zeila,  and 
after  many  difficulties  reached  in  May  the  king- 
dom of  Shoa.  lying  south  of  Abyssinia,  and  in 
its  widest  sense  including  the  whole  of  the 
Ethiopian  highlands.  The  king  received  them 
favorably,  and  promised  his  protection.  Isen- 
berg went  in  November  to  England  to  prepare 
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for  the  press  Amliaric*  works,  while  Dr.  Krapf 
remained  studyiiia:  the  Galla  knguage  nud 
laboriiiji  among  Ihe  AliyEsinimis.  In  1810  he 
accompli nieil  ibe  king  oil  ilii  expeditioD  to  tlie 
Gallas,  a  brave,  vigorous,  and  darlDg  uaiion,  iu- 
hahiting  a  vast  extent  of  territory  stretchiug 
southward  nearly  to  Mombasa,  mid  niiuilieriDg 
from  six  to  eiglit  tnillinns.  Tlieskve-lradewas 
carried  on  by  them.  In  a  second  visit  he  noted 
three  places  where  a  Gnlln  mission  miglit  be  es- 
tablished, and  tiad  mauy  oppovt unities  of  pro- 
claiming tlie  gospei  message.  'I'he  popuintiou 
of  Slioa  is  to  alarge  extent  nominally  C'ljristian, 
similar  to  the  Coptic  Church  in  Egypt,  but  the 
Oallns  are  lieatlieu.  Tlie  committee  were  so 
impressed  witli  the  providential  openings,  both 
in  Abyssinia  nud  among  tlic  heathen  Gnila 
tribes,  that  Ihey  resolved  to  form  tlie  Abyssini- 
an.* into  ft  new  mission,  to  he  called  the  East 
Africa  Mission.  In  1841  the  people  of  Shoa 
expressed  grenl  desire  for  llie  Won]  of  God. 
l>r.  Krapf  spent  three  years  among  them,  but  in 
18j2  lie  was  again  excluded  through  llomish  in- 
Uui'Dce.  He  greatly  desired  to  reach  the  Ualla 
li'ibes.  He  translated  the  Gospels  Into  llieir 
language.  To  devise  a  iiliin  to  reach  ilieni 
from  the  Indian  Ocean  lie  sailed  down  the 
coast  in  1843,  and  visited  Aden.  Having  re- 
ceived the  approval  of  tlie  committee,  he  sailed 
with  his  wife  for  tlie  Ziinzibar  coast,  landing, 
January  3d,  1844.  at  ilombasa,  wliicli,  after 
visiting  Zanziltar,  he  selected  iis  the  site  of  his 
mission.  Here  he  and  liis  wife  were  prostrated 
by  fever,  and  in  two  months  she  and  Ilielr  In- 
fant child  died.  He  now  devoted  himself  with 
zeal  to  the  work  of  the  mission,  especially  to 
the  study  of  the  languages  of  that  regi<iu.  He 
made  excursions  among  the  Wiinlka  and  "Wh- 
kiiniba   tribes,   preaching    and  sur^'eying    the 

S-Oiind  with  reference  to  future  operations, 
e  found  the  natives  extremely  degraded,  in- 
temperate, and  in  the  habit  even  of  selling  their 
children  to  obtain  the  means  of  indulgence. 
He  applied  himself  to  the  work  of  translation, 
and  in  three  yeiirs  after  the  founding  of  the  mis- 
sion, had  translated  Acts.  liomans,  Galalians. 
Peter,  1  John,  into  the  Swahili  language,  and 
had  completed  a  dictionary  of  10.000  words  of 
the  Swahili,  Wanika.  and  wakamba  languages. 
Repeated  attacks  of  fever  bad  greatly  impaired 
his  constitution.  Yet  he  continued  his  mission- 
ary tours,  gathering  valuable  informalion  con- 
cerning the  interior  tribes,  and  preaching  the 
gospel,  which  the  natives  who  heard  it  would 
repeat  to  others. 

In  1846  he  was  joined  by  John  Rehmann,  and 
togetlier  they  established  the  mission  station  at 
KisulutinI  in  the  Itahat  district,  fifteen  miles 
iiilniid.  They  were  botli  laid  aside  for  some 
weeks  with  fever,  and  before  they  hnd  fully  re- 
covered their  strength,  they  set  out  for  the  new 
mission.  They  found  the  phico  more  salubri- 
ous than  Mombasa,  but  the  people  were  deeply 
sunk  in  ignorance,  superstition,  and  sensuality. 
Continuing  their  exploralions  in  the  interior. 
they  found  wonderful  openings,  and  cnme  in 
sight  of  the  Galla  country,  ho  long  the  object 
of  Dr.  Krapf 's  de.sire  Dr.  Kraiif  visited  Usam- 
liara  and  Lkamba,  and  sailed  down  the  coast 
as  far  as  Cape  Delgado.  In  1848  he  proceeded 
to  L'kambani.  300  miles  to  the  northwe.it.  to  visit 
tbe  Wakamba  tribes,  numbering  about  70,000 

*  Amimric  is  ilie   principal  vsraaoular  Ab;s8iiiiaa 
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people.  He  went  again  the  next  year  with  the 
view,  iis  Instructed  by  tbecomniitlee.  of  found 
in"  a  mission  among  the  Wakamba  on  the 
heights  of  Villa.  But  Eiie  plan  failed.  In  this 
journey  he  sighted  Moimt  Keuia,  On  the 
journey  he  was  repoiiti'dly  in  the  greatest  ex- 
tremity fivni  hnnffcr  and  thirst,  wild  beasts  and 
savage  whbers.  He  continued  the  study  of  the 
language  and  the  translation  of  the  Scriptures. 
He  Clime  to  the  conclusion  thiit  from  the  Galla 
boundary  to  the  Cupe  of  Go(k]  Hope  there  Is  one 
family  of  Innguages,  which  he  culls  the  Swahili 
slock,  which  stock,  he  thinks,  judging  from 
specimens  he  had  received  of  West  African  lan- 
guages, commences  on  the  southern  biink  of  the 
GalHjon  River.  The  missioiuries  in  their  tours 
obtained  much  geognipliical  infonnittion.  They 
saw  a  range  of  mountains  covered  with  perpet- 
ual snow.  In  1850  Di',  Krapf  visited  England 
in  order  to  ))riiit  his  translations,  and  loexplain 
lo  the  committee  his  views  upon  the  £nsl 
Africa  Mission.  He  visited  also  (JcmianT,  and 
with  three  pious  mechanics  and  uu  ordained 
student  of  Ibsle  lie  returned  to  Africa  in  1851. 
intending  lo  establish  new  stations.  Hetain- 
ing  Kaliai  as  a  sttirting-poiut  on  the  coast,  he 
prepared  to  go  to  Ckaniba  with  Mr.  Pfefferle. 
who  died  on  the  way  of  the  fever  of  the  coun- 
try. Dr.  Krapf  made  his  journey  alone,  reach- 
ing far  into  Vgandn  with  some  native  servants. 
who  deserted,  leaving  him  a  starving  fugitive 
in  a  hostile  country.  He  was  allnckea  by  rob- 
liers  on  the  way.  and  obliged  Ut  aliandon  his 
object  and  I'etum  to  the  coast.  While  attempt- 
ing to  reach  the  river  Daun.  tie  was  again  iit* 
tucked,  and  nearly  lost  liis  life.  He  nt  leiiglli 
reached  the  station  after  extraordinary  adven- 
liires  and  great  siillcring.  In  1855  he  agiilu 
visited  Abyssinia  to  place  there  an  "Industrial 
Alission,"  planned  by  Bishop  Gohat.  and  found 
many  traces  of  the  former  distribution  of  the 
Scriptures.  In  later  years  he  established  and 
directed  the  remiirkable  "Pilgrim  Mission, "in 
connection  with  the  St.  Chrischoua  Institute, 
which  WHS  lo  begin  the  "chain  of  missions" 
from  the  north  instead  of  from  tlic  east. 
Twelve  stations  were  planned,  embracing 
Egypt.  Nubia,  and  Abyssinia.  He  afterwards 
visited  Usnmbara  and  was  well  received  by 
King  Kmeri,  who  desired  him  to  establish  a 
mission  on  a  nioiiniain  thirty  niiles  distant. 
oifeHng  him  his  protection.  In  1855  lie  re- 
turned lo  Europe,  and  though  he  went  again 
twice  to  Africa  on  temporary  missions,  the 
great  work  of  his  later  years  was  llnguislic.  in 
hisquiel  home  at  Komthal  in  WiirtemTnirg.  pre- 
paring dictionaries,  and  translating  the  Scrip- 
tures into  the  East  African  tongues.  He  was 
found  dead  at  his  home,  on  his  knees  In  the  atti- 
tude of  prayer.  November  BBth.  1881.  and  on 
the  30th  bis  body  was  buried  In  the  presence  of 
3,000  jjcople  assembled  from  all  parts  of  the 
country. 

Tliough.  like  Livingstone,  he  was  a  pioneer, 
and  like  him  snw  liiile  direct  fruit  of  bis  labors 
111  the  conversion  of  souls,  yet.  as  in  liis  case, 
the  indirect  results  have  been  immense.  One 
of  his  earliest  productions  was  a  vocahulary  of 
six  African  languages,  vi)!.,.Ki'-iSi'ii>Ai7<  Kt-Nilai, 
Ki-Kambtt.  la-Pakom),   Ki-Ifiau.  and  Gfdla. 


iiieiii  of  the  Old.  and  parts  of  the  Prayer-Book; 
also  compiled  an  Outline  Grammar  and  an 
elaborate  dictionary,  the  latter  just  completed 
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lit  Ills  (leiitli.  He  produced  also  vocabularies  iu 
seviTid  liingtmges,  and  a  imusliilion  of  the 
<j(wt)L-l  of  Luke  iuto  Ki-Nika. 

KriMliiitigHr,  a  town  in  the  Nadija  district, 
Btiijj;al,  Iiniiu,  50  iiiIIcm  uortli  [)f  Cnlcnttu.  Cli- 
iii:itelii)piuil.  Populiition,  38,750    liaceimdkii- 

SiK'iiil  conilitiim  gtioil.  MIksiuu  Rttitinn  of  tbe 
0.  -M.  8.  The  stiitiwi  was  fouiulcd  in  1881,  and 
ciiiiic  Hoiii)  In  ciniiii'L'tiou  ivith  cue  of  thuw  iiu- 
mciDUs  settH  whicli  profess  to  have  nn  ntflnity 
l(>  Cliriiitmiiitj.  llic  KiirtiibliiidjHH,  woi'slifptx'nj 
of  llie  Creatiir.  During  the  famine  of  1B89  the 
miwsicinarli'H  ivciv  alilo  to  give  Rome  support, 
aud  (Miivcrli  applied  at  tiie  slatlons  in  multi- 
tiidi^:  U<)l)  pci'siiiis  iven;  bnptixed  at  onetime. 
Aflt-r  Unit  tiie  work  was  liaiil,  tbe  more  sons  Uie 
Jesnils  were  ready  lo  slnire  In  tbe  harvest.  There 
are  5  onlidneil  iidssloiinriCH,  'i  vmordained,  3 
nusslouariesi'  ivives,  o  other  ladies,  47  native 
helpers,  30  iiut-staiioui,  0  churclies,  813  church- 
memlKirs,  38  schools,  l,41i>iicholars. 

KiiflieiiKi  a  toTrn  iu  Fiihkien,  China. 
Ulssiim  siarion  of  the  C.  M.  S.  (1847);  3  mission- 
aries, 1  native  pastor.  33  m'IkioIk;  ^scholars. 
A  snmll  t'hiireli  fur  lepera  has  Ireen  built  at  the 
leper  village  otitside  tbe  wert  gate.  31.  E.  Church 
(Jiorth)  luis  here  a  cent  re  for  liie  Kucliens  dis- 
trict; lOxtations.  InKucheng,  1  female  mission- 
ary, 16  cburch-members,  1  scliool,  3U  scliolars. 


eiiil)  liiis  here  a  prosperous  mission  among  tbe 
ind-Hnjaks.     Tbeplougb  hasbeeiiiulrodiiced, 
and  the  people  are  becoming  thrifty  and  iudus- 

Kiillntliiir,  niowu  in  Madras,  India.  A 
centre  of  work  by  Ibe  S.  P.  G.  among  16 
villaf;('S,  in  which  there  are  99  commuuicants,  a 
scbiiols,  160  scholars. 

Kiiinuke,  n  fown  in  British  Guiana,  South 
America.  It  ciiutnius  a  small  but  proapenms 
congregation  of  Indians,  couverleii  bv  an  Inde- 
pendent missionary,  J.  Meyer,  who  worked  there 
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KuniukI  Version.— The  Kumuki  belongs 
to  tbe  Turki  bnincli  of  tbe  Ural-Altaic  languages, 
and  is  tbe  dialect  of  some  80,00(1  Tartars  Inbalrit- 
ing  the  northwest  shore  of  tbe  Caspian  Sea,  near 
I'utrovsk,  and  the  nortbaist  district  of  Dnghes- 
tau,  watered  by  the  Aksai  and  Bunja  rivers. 
It  is  also  found  on  the  Terek,  a  little  above 
Kigliar.  During  a  tour,  Mr.  Moni»on,  the 
agent  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society 
iu  Transcaucasia,  learned  that  Ihei'e  were  about 
twenty  languages  tu  Daghesian  witboui  a  shred 
of  lilemture.  As  the  Kumuki  is  the  most 
widely  spoken  of  these  languages,  the  same 
Society  anthoriaed  in  1880  a  young  MoUab  resid- 
ing in  the  semi-Tartar  village  of  Yaksi  to  trans- 
laCe  the  Gospel  of  Jlattbew  from  Arabic  into 
Kumuki,  using  the  Arabic  cbai'acier.  'llie 
translation  of  the  Mollttb,  Khasau  Beg.  was 
revised  by  Major  Tchekanofl.  and  re-revised  by 
Mr.  Amlrkhauiantz,  and  publislied  iu  1989.  the 
proofs  having  been  read  by  Dr.  Sauerwein, 
Thus  far  570  copies  have  been  disposed  of. 

Kuiiiiaiikulain,  a  district  of  the  Travan- 
core  mission  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society 
(1854).  in  Madras,  India,  including  7  villages, 
170  comiuuniCButs,  4  schools,  311  scholars. 

Hurreeni-^Viigsar,  a  town  In  South 
India,  in  the  Hydcraliad  dislrict,  Siizam's 
Dominions,  not  far  from  Secunderabad.  Jllls- 
sion  station  of  theWesleyan  Missionary  Society; 
it  missl<inaries,  8  native  agents,  3T0  cburcb-meui- 
bers,  5  Sunday-schools,  76  scholars,  7  day- 
schools,  76  scholars. 


€rly  island,  50  miles  due  east  of  Nagasaki. 
Cltinatc  temperate.  Population,  47,603.  Mis- 
sion station  of  tbe  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  (1887); 
8  missionaries  and  wives,  3  female  mis- 
siounries,  19  native  heliiers,  7  nut-stations.  4 
churches,  878  church -members.  2  schools,  145 
scholars  (includes  island  uf  Kiushiu).  ChiU'cb 
Missionary  SixHety;  1  missionary,  t  single  lady 
(includes  Nagasaki).  Methoflist  Episcopal 
Chnrcb (North);  (includedwiih  Nagasaki,  q. v.). 

Kuuiaoiil  Venlon.— The  Kumnoni, 
wbicli  belongs  to  the  Indie  branch  ot  the  Arran 
family  of  languages,  is  spoken  In  the  pi'oviuce 
of  Kuniaoii,  wert  of  Palpa.  A  tran«latiou  of 
the  New  Testament  into  ibis  dialect  was  made 
by  Ihu  Scrampore  uilh^sioiiaries  and  published  in 
1836.    It  has,  however,  never  been  reprinted. 

Kutu  Ilia  melt,  a  town  in  the  Ni^.am's 
Dominions,  South  India;  is  on  the  ilver  Munl- 
yeru,  an  important  affluent  of  the  Kislua.  It 
u  out-station  of  the  Church  Missionary 


bhudra  River  in  Madms.  India:  i 
a  large  Telugii  population.  It  has  30,339  In- 
habitants. Mission  station  of  the  A.  B.  M.  U.; 
3  missionaries  (1  married),  3  out -stations,  3 
churches,  313  church-membei's,  3  Sunday- 
schools,  54  members,  2  <lay-schools,  S4  scholars. 
S.  P.  G.  (1855);  108  communicants,  1  mission- 
ary, 164  scholai's. 

Kurniiiaii,  a  town  in  Cape  Colony,  Africa. 
Mission  statioti  of  tbe  London  Missionary 
Soelety  (I818j  auiou^  tbe  Bechuanas;  37  out- 
stations,  4  missionaries,  834  church-members, 
14  schools,  600  scholan,  a  pjintiug  establish- 
ment, and  a  seminary. 

Kll»ale,  one  of  the  Caroline  Islands,  Micro- 
nesia. Mission  station  of  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M. 
(1853).  Tbe  work  done  at  Kiisoie  has  reference 
almost  exclusively  to  the  Gilbert  and  Alarsball 
Islands,  and  includes  a  distinct  training-school, 
a  high-school  and  theological  seminary  com- 
bined, for  each  of  these  groups,  and  a  girls' 
boarding-school  for  pupils  gathered  in  equal 
numbers  from  the  same  groups.  Tlie  whole 
Bible  Is  now  Iranslateil  into  the  language  of  the 
400  inhabitants,  and  tbe  334  Christians  support 
a  native  pastor.  ThusKusnieismoreof  a  centre 
of  inllnence  for  the  neiiihboring  Islands  than  a 
place  for  missionary  eHori;  1  missionary  and 
wife,  3  female  missionaries. 

Ka»ale  Version.— Tbe  Kusaie  belongs  to 
the  Micronesian  languages,  and  Is  spoken  in 
Strong  Island.  In  1853  the  Hev.B.  G.  Snow 
settled  on  Strong  Island,  and  in  f860  he  pub- 
lished some  eslmcts  from  the  Gospels  of  MM- 
-oaHi.TjOOi^rC 
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tlitw,  Luke,  aud  Jihii,  nl  HouoliUu.  lu  1863 
Ihe  complete  Guspt-is  ivt-ve  issued  al  Ibe  aiime 
place.  In  1865  tLc  Guspel  of  Miittliew,  iu  1S0» 
tliiii  of  Mark,  in  1809  tbc  Acts  of  tbe  Apostles 
nud  tbe  Epistles  of  Juliu  wei-e  piiblislied,  all  a,i 
the  expense  of  the  Americau  Biblu  Society,  jia 
translated  by  Mr,  Snmv, 

i^cimen  verse.    John  3 :  16.) 

Tu  God  el  lunsel  fwalu  ou  ini,  tu  el  kilamu 

Rlwen  Biewuuu  isusla  natal,  tu  met  e  ou  kemwu 

flu  Iftlalfuni  k'el  elos  tlu  mi»e.  o  mol  laloB 

mapatpat. 

KwagutI  Version. —  The  Kwdgutl, 
wLicli  lH.-longs  to  the  hiugiiages  of  Auii-rlca,  is 
spoken  hy  tiie  Indians  of  \'antouvers  Island. 
Tlie  Rev.  A.  J.  Hall  of  the  (.liiivch  Missiouary 
Society  trauslated  parts  of  the  New  Teslaincnt, 
of  wlifch  llie  Gospel  of  Matthew  wiis  puhlished 
by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  bociely  in 
1682.  nud  Ibiit  of  John  in  1H84,  Thus  far  1,017 
portions  have  been  tli*]x>sed  of. 

Kh'bIh  Kaitiiati,  a  siaiiou  of  tbe  Rhenish 

Missionary  Society,  in  Xorthwesleru  Borneo, 
East  Indies,  founded  Iu  1806  among  Ihe  lake- 
dwellers.  It  now  has  398  commuoicauts, 
among  ^bom  are  several  Chinese. 

Kwaiii^ra. — Iu  the  southeast  dislrict  of 
tbe  isloJid  of  Tanna  (New  Hebiides)  a  dialect  h 
spoken  by  the  alwriginal  mhabitauts  nliich 
differs  from  Ibe  i[ea«isi  ivhicb  is  siMikeu  In  the 
northeast  dislrict,  Tbe  Rev.  Mr.  H .  Watts,  hav- 
lug  completed  a  version  of  thi"  New  Testumeiit 
in  this  dialect,  superiiitendeil  Ihe  priming  of  Ibe 


Kwanfc-eblj,  a  town  in  Hiipeb,  China, 
out  lie  Yang-tsK  River,  south  of  Wucbiing,  To- 
gelber  with  Wu-sueh,  a  station  of  Ihe  IVeslej^n 
JlethodisI  Missionary  Society  (1888);  i  mission- 
aries, 136  church-members,  5  scliools,  67 
scholars. 

Kwaltahcile,  an  out-station  of  tbe  )Io- 
ravians  among  theMaliiari  negroes,  lies  south 
of  Mnripastoon  on  Ihe  Upper  &iramncca  River, 
in  Surinam,  South  .America.  It  was  organized 
as  a  separate  con  g  re  pi  I  ion  in  1888,  :ind  a  native 
'in   charge.     Frequent  vi^^Ils   are 
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made  by  the  missionaries  of  the  older  sliilidus 
to  the  various  tribes  of  Btish-uegi'oes  living  on 
all  the  large  rivers  of  Surinitm,  llie  Copeiiaine, 
Saramacca,  Comewyne,  Jbiniwyne,  and  Cotti- 
ca,  and  Iheir  tributaries,  and  on  each  tliere  are 
prospects  of  extension  and  success.  New  Kia- 
lious  are  being   formed  at  vatioua   points,  as 


and  Psalms  Las  re- ' 
ceiitly  been  Issued  iu  the  Negro-Englisli,  the 
colloquial  ilialcct  of  the  negroes,  from  which 
good  results  may  confldently  be  expected, 

Kivei-liwa-cbeiig,    the    capital    of     a 

couuiy  in  Shftnsl,  China.  Mission  station  of 
tbe  China  Inland  Mission  (1886);  6  miseionaries- 
'  ■     ■  i,  1  chapel. 


laud  Mission  (18:0);  3  missionaries,  3  mission- 
aries" wives,  1  single  lady,  3  native  helpers,  1 
church,  35  church-members.  3  schools,  IB 
scholars, 

KyflaiiK,  a  town  iu  the  province  of  La- 
boul,  in  Central  Asia  or  Little  Tibet,  (ui  Ihe 
Himalaya  Mouulaitie,  10,000  feet  alwve  the  sea, 
18  ilavs'  joui'uCT  northwest  of  Simla,  Mission 
slatioA  of  lhe3Ioraviaus(185G);  3  mission ariea 
and  tlieir  wives.  The  work  here  is  chiefly  car- 
ried on  liy  tbe  itiucraliug  melbod,  and  mnch 
good  is  done  by  the  dislriliulion  of  booI»  end 
tiiicts  printed  at  Kyelang,  is  the  Tibetan  lan- 
guage. 

Kyoto  (Kioto),  a  large  city  of  Japan,  situ- 
ated In  the  southwestern  piirt  of  XIpixm,  was 
formerly  the  ancient  sacred  capitid.  "With  its 
schools,  hospitals,  lunatic  asylum,  prisons,  dis- 
[lensar^'.  alms-houses,  foimlains.  piiblii-  parks 
and  gai'dens.  c.^quisilcly  beaulifiil  cemct cries, 
and  strcelH  of  iilinost  lunnful  cleanliness,  Kyoto 
Is  Ihe  i>est  arranged  and  l>est  managed  city  In 
Japan.''  llie  climate  is  lempcralc,  with  a  mod- 
ernie  raiufiill.  Populaiioii  of  the  city  projier  is 
2at,rm.  It  is  noted  for  its  nianufaclnres  of 
crape,  bronze  goods,  and  jNircclain.  For  a  long 
time  foreicners  were  .jealously  excluded  from 
this  sacred  dly,  hut  now  it  is  a  mission  slation 
of  llie  A.  B.  0,  F.  M,  OH",y.  «  missionaries  and 
wives.  6  female  missionaries,  13  oui-stations,  16 
churches.  3.114  church -men  liars,  1  theological 
scniioiiry,  85  stuilenls,  1  girls'  school,  145 
students,  1  day-school,  5T2  students. 


Labrador,  a  peninsula  of  Biliish 
America,  on  ihe  Atlantic  cnasl,  comprising  iu 
its  fidlest  sense  all  the  territory  lioundeil  north- 
east and  east  by  Hudson  Strait  and  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  southeast  and  south  by  the  strait  of 
Belle  Isle,  the  gulf  and  river  of^ St.  Ijiwrence, 
southwest  by  Bersimis  and  Rupert's  rivers,  and 
west  hv  Hudson  Bay.  Exti-eme  length.  Q50 
miles,  hreadlh,  TSO  miles.  Area  alwut  450,000 
Wjuare  miles.  Tbe  east  portion,  embracing  Ihe 
region  draining  into  tbe  Atlantic,  belongs  to 
Xcwfoiindland;  tbe  remainder  forms  part  of 
tbi-  Dominion  of  Canada.  In  a  restricted  sense 
Labrador  includes  only  the  coast  washed  by  the 


Atlantic.  The  coasts  are  rugged  niul  forbid- 
ding. The  highest  mountains  of  tdibrador  ex- 
tend along  the  east  coast,  Jlount  Tboresbv, 
near  the  <-oast,  is  3,7B0  feet  higb.  The  largest 
rivers  empty  Into  Hudson  Bay;  they  are  num- 
erous, and  abound  with  salmou  and  other  flsh. 
Little  is  known  of  llie  mineral  wealth  of  Lab- 
rador, but  it  is  believed  lo  be  great,  and  some 
small  quantities  of  iron  ore,  limestone,  gmnite, 
and  other  stones  are  found.  Vegetation  is 
scanty,  because  of  cold,  and  only  stunted  trees, 
shrubs,  and  lichens  grow  well  there.  Climate 
is  very  cold;  rainfalF  great.  Population  con- 
sists ciiieSy  of  Eskimo  and  Indians,  and  a  few 
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(lescL'nilauts  of  early  FrencL  settlers.  French, 
Engliijb,  und  Eskimo  are  the  commoii  languaees, 
Roman  CathDiic  and  Prolestanl  the  chief  r^ig- 
luiiii.  The  occupatiuQs  are  Hshiog  In  summer, 
hunting  aud  liupplng  In  winter.  TLe  impur. 
taut  settlements  are  scattered  along  thi;  shore  oF 
ihe  St.  Lawi'ence,  east  through  the  str^i  of 
Belle  Isle,  to  Cape  Webeck,  just  north  of 
Ui(]nilti>n  Inlet. 

The  Monivian  Brethren  are  the  only  mission- 
aries at  work  in  Labrador.  Statious:  Naiu 
(1T7X).  Okali  (1776|,  Hebron  (183(l|.  Hope- 
dale  (1783),  liainnh,  anil  Zoar;  40  missionary 
agents,  480  communicants,  1,251  church-mera- 
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group    of     14 
■  ■■    '     lying 
f  tlie 


west  const  of  Madras,  India.  Population 
14,478.  called  Moplas.  They  are  of  mixed 
Hindoo  and  Arab  descent,  and  in  religion  are 
Mohammedan.  The  Itlalayalam  language  is 
spokt-n.  but  Arabic  charactei's  are  used  in  writ- 
ing, (jocoanuts  are  the  principal  agriciiUural 
prtKiuct,  and  coir  forms  the  principal  article  of 
trade.  Its  manufacture  is  carried  on  mainly  by 
the  women.  The  northern  portion  of  the 
islands  is  attached  to  ilie  colleclovate  of  South 
Kauara,  and  the  remainder  to  Malabar  districi, 
for  administrative  purposes,  as  Great  Britain 
has  taken  possession  of  this  group. 

LncrolK,  Alphaime  Francois,  b.  -May 
lOth.  1799,  at  Liguieres.  Switzerland;  studied 
at  Uakel.  near  Rotterdam;  ordained,  August 
11th,  1830,  as  a  minister  of  the  Dutch  Reformed 
Church;  salle<i  tor  India,  October  1st,  1830,  as  a 
missionary  of  the  Netherlands  Missionary  Soci- 
ety; was  stationed  at  Cliiusurah  in  the  Dutch 
Territoiy,  The  N.  M.  8.  having  decided  to  re- 
linquish its  missions  in  India,  Mr.  Lncroi.'t 
olTered  his  services  to  the  L.  M.  8.,  and  Octo- 
ber lat,  1827,  was  accepted.  He  couiinuea  at 
Ohinsurah  two  years  longer,  and  in  April,  183S, 
removed  to  Calcutta,  where  with  others  he  su- 
perintended the  native  congregations  in  several 
villages  south  of  the  city.  He  eugaged  exten- 
sively in  vernacular  preaching  in  Calcutta,  and 
in  itinerating,  for  which  his  Knowledge  of  tlie 
Bengali  eminently  qualified  liim.  He  was  one 
of  the  most  eloquent  and  effective  vernacular 
preachers  in  India,  He  could  always  secure  a 
large  audience  b^  the  charm  of  his  manner  and 
voice,  by  a  felicitous  use  of  idiomatic  Bengali, 
and  by  the  beautiful  imagery  iu  which  he 
clothed  his  ideas.  He  coumicted  through  the 
press  a  new  edition  of  the  Gospels  of  Mattliew, 
Luke,  and  John  In  Benguli  for  the  CalcutlA 
Bible  Society,  and  in  conjimction  with  Dr.  Duff, 
su])cri II tended  Ihe  printiug  of  Isaiah  in  tlie 
same  language.  He  also  conducted  a  theolog- 
ical cla-ss.  In  1843  he  visitetl  England  and 
Switzerland,  where  he  earnestly  advocated  the 
cruise  of  missions.  He  returned  to  Calcutta  in 
1844,  luid,  as  before,  engaged  especially  in  ver- 
nacular preaching  and  ilincriiting.  In  1849,  at 
the  invitation  of  the  Orissn  Baptist  missionaries, 
ho  went  with  Mr,  Mullens  toCullackand  Purl, 
to  preach  to  the  Bengal  pilgrims  who  came  to 
the  annual  Car-festival,  In  1855  he  look  part 
in  the  Bengal  Slissionary  Conference  at  Cal- 
cutta. In  1H56  he  was  invited  by  the  directors 
of  the  society  to  visit  England  for  his  health; 
but  he  declined,  hoping  that  a  change  to  the 
upper  provinces,  and  a  slay  for  some  months  at 
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Almorah,  would  restore  him.  In  November  of 
this  year  he  went  to  JIuzapore,  thence  to 
Benares,  where  In  1857  he  Joined  in  the  Mis- 
sionary Conference,  He  then  vi^ted  Agra, 
Delhi,  and  FutfeUgurh,  and  the  visit  to  Almora 
being  impracticable,  he  returned  to  Calcutta. 
On  May  19th,  1859,  he  was  attacked  with  severe 
pains,  and,  thoush  the  alarming  sympioma 
abated,  died  the  eighth  of  the  following  July. 
'■  His  interviews  in  his  sickness  with  mission- 
aries of  all  denominations,"  says  one,"  were  most 
affecting,  and  his  love  for  them,  and  theirs  for 
him,  is  best  illustrated  by  Paul's  farewell  at 
Miletus,"  The  funeral  was  numerously  at- 
tended by  all  sections  of  the  Church  of  Christ, 
as  well  as  by  men  of  the  world,  who  had  often 
heard  him  speak,  or  who  were  personally  ac- 
quainted with  him.  The  Bishop  of  Calcutta, 
and  the  Archdeacon  were  present  at  the  buiial, 
and  native  Christians  of  the  city  and  from  the 
village  statious  carried  the  coffin  from  the  hearse 
to  the  grave.  He  had  just  completed  his  six- 
tieth year,  and  his  mission  service  in  Bengal, 
chiefly  in  Calcutta,  extended  over  the  period 
of  nearly  forty  years, 

LAdd.  Daniel,  b.  Unity,  N",  H.,  U.  S.  A„ 
January  33d,  1804 ;  removed  with  his  parents, 
at  the  age  of  twelve,  lo  East  Burke,  Vt,  ;  was 
employed  on  his  father's  fann  till  the  age  of 
eighteen,  cherishing  the  desire  and  purpose  for 
alibend  education.  He  graduated  at  Middle- 
bury  College  1833,  Andover  Theological  Sem- 
inary 1835.  The  purpose  that  guided  him  in  all 
his  studies  was  the  missionary  work.  He  sailed 
asamissiouaryof  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  for  AsiaMi- 
nor.  His  first  field  of  labor  was  Cyprus ;  but 
after  five  years  spent  in  acquiring  the  language, 
and  in  efforts  for  the  people,  the  mission  was 
discontinued.  He  was  then  stationed  for  nine 
years  among  the  Greeks  and  Armenians  o£ 
Broosa.  Latcrlie  spent  fifteen  years  at  Smyrna, 
and  several  years  at  Constantinople,  In  1858 
he  visited  the  United  States  for  his  health,  but 
afterwards  resumed  ids  work,  and  finally,  after 
thirty-two  years  of  foreign  service,  he  returned 


Vt.,  and  then  resided  in  Middlebuty  until  hb 
death,  which  occurred  suddenly.  October  11th, 
1873.  He  had  returned  from  the  meeting  of 
the  American  Board  at  New  Haven,  apparent' 
ly  in  his  usual  health,  when  he  fell,  and  almost 
instantly  expired.  "  He  was  characterized  by 
great  singleness  and  simplicity  of  purpose,  by  a 
godly  sincerity  of  life,  and  a  most  conscientious 
Christian  conversation.  As  a  laborer  in  the 
missionary  field  he  was  distinguished  for  stead- 
fast perseverance  and  fidelity,  and  tor  his  mod- 
est and  unremitting  devotion  to  duty,  often  in 
circumstances  of  great  ditHculty  and  discourage- 
ment. His  sober  discretion  and  solid  judgment 
won  him  the  affectionate  eonlidence  of  his  fel- 
low laborers,  and  made  his  work  fruitful  iu  en- 
during results." 

Ladrone   or   Marianne    Islands,  a 

jrroup  of  about  30  islands,  belonging  to  Spain, 
ID  Ihe  North  Pacific  Ocean.  Area,  420  square 
miles.  Population,  8,665,  The  islands  are  of 
volcanic  fonnatlon,  mountainous,  well  watered 
and  well  wooded,  Tlie  climate  is  healthy,  the 
heat  being  tempered  by  the  trade-winds.  The 
present  inliabitants  are  mostly  descendants  of 
selllera  from  Mexico  and  the  Philig  ' 
gellaii   discovered   these  islands!" 


Philippines,    Ma- 
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Danteil  Dii'iii  Ladniues,  from  tbc  tbievjsli  dispo- 
siiion  of  tlie  iiiliabitiinls:  tUoy  were  aflerwiirds 
cs1lt<l  llie  Lnzanis  Isliiuds;  and  iu  1C67.  wbcu 
Ibt'  Jesnils  si'lllt-d  Ihere.  Ibey  wtre  reuamed 
Marlauue  or  Jlariniia,  iu  honor  of  tLe  Spaiiisli 

LadyMnitb.— 1.  A  ion-Din  Natal.  Afiicn. 
ou  a  branch  lit  tbe  L'biketa  Hiver,  iiortbufl  of 
Sti'iidut.  3IisKion  Eimiou  of  tlie  8.  F.  G.;  liiiis- 
Bioniiry.— 3.  A  lown  in  soutbem  (.':i|ic  Coloiij-. 
Africa,  aonth  of  Amaiiensleiii,  mulliwest  of 
Mossel    Bav.     Jlis?ioii  station    of    the   lierliu 
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LHgoa,  n  town  of  Gold  Coast,  Wt-sl  Afriui, 
at  tbe  iHOulb  of  Ibe  Ogiin.  It  is  accessible  to 
vesnels  of  considi-rable  size,  and  bas  water  coui- 
iniiuicatiou  far  biio  tbe  i!it«iior.  Since  1861  a 
Britisb  |io:<session  ;  often  called  tbc  "African 
Liverpool,"  on  account  of  its  enormous  exports 
of  pilm-oil-  Population,  1881,  3:,4oa,— 111 
whiles.  1U,000  Jlohanmiedans,  8,000  Iloniau 
Calbolics,  5,000  Prolestunls.  Station  of  the  C. 
M.  S.  (185j)iDibeirVorubaMiH«ion:  2 mission- 
aries, S  single  ladies,  o  out -stations,  4  ircbools, 
262  Bcbolnrs.  lol  communicants.  Tljcre  are 
four  self  su|)portiug  native  churches  in  the  city 
and  viciutty,  Theix'  are  n  training  [nstiiiition. 
a  gramtnar-scbool,  and  a  female  iiiHtiluiion.  all 
orvvhicb  are  d()iiiB:  a  good  work.  Preiicliing 
is  in  liotb  the  EiidiKb  and  Yoiiibti  lung-iinges 
Conversion  of  Ifobunimediius  is  liy  uu  mciina 
rare  liere.    Southern  Baptist  Cnnveiitioii  ilS.iJii 

5  niisalonarli'S  anil  wives.  125  (-taurcli-nicmbcrv. 
Wesleyau  Jlethodisl  Missionary  Socirty  (1843) 

6  uitsi^ionHrlcs,  Tl  native  hi.'l[)er.s,  4  schools,  32i 
scholars,  910  cburcli- members. 

Lahnrf,  tbc  capital  of  ibe  Pimjab,  India. 
Population  ui  1871,  94.924.  lias  several  line 
moflques,  and  a  number  of  Hindu  temples. 
Tbe  surrounding  country  ia  covered  with  vhsI 
ruius.  attesting  tlie  ancient  niugiiificeuce  of  the 
-'■■■      It   lias   now  Utile    coniihercial   activity. 


1  Sikhs.     Punjabi   and  Urdu  n 
'  nt  langi  '  "'  "    ■  -'    - 

terian  Church  O'orlbl,  1849;  4  mlssii 
wives,  3  female  missionaries,  1  church,  104 
dmrcb-memhers.  83  scliools,  1,850  acbolai-s. 
MeUiiHlist  Episcopal  Church  (North)  ;  2  mis- 
sionaries and  wives,  1  ilmn:li,  18  cburcb-mem- 
bers,  1  school,  34  scliolars,  1  Sunday-school.  45 
Sunilav-scbool  scholars.  C.  M.  S.  (186T)  lias 
a  Divinity  School,  witb  14  students,  and  a 
church  with  30  communicants. 

LnlnKHtburg,  a  town  of  Soutliern  Cape 
Colony,  Africa,  near  Moasel  Bay,  Mission  sta- 
tion of  tlie  Berlin  Evangelical  Lutheran  Mis- 
sionary Society  (1883);  1  missionary,  7  out-ala- 
tions.  86  cburtb-members. 
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Lakcmba,  the  ciisternuio^^t  of  Uie  Fi.ii 
Islands  (i|.t.>.  PohTicaiii.  Tbe  »ork  of  Ibe 
Wesleviin  Jletliodlst  Jlis'sltmiirv  Society  was 
commenced  in  1835  nnd  tbe  iiibilec  was  cele- 
braieii  In  188.1,  when  nearly  all  the  inbabilants 
of  the  islands  wen'  uoininal  Cbrisliaiis.  Tbe 
work  now  is  entirely  self-supporting,  and  is 
under  Ibe  care  of  the  tjydiiey  I'diifeicnic  luid 
coutiilus  {including  Ibi'  ubole  gi^iup).  10  cir- 
cles, II  missionaries  jl  native  piwiclicrs,  1.S36 
church  buildings,  1,801  scbolais. 

I>aniaiNiii :  see  Buddliism. 


Laii-fliHii  ILi.Q-cbow),  i1 
provinit'  <if  Kansub.  Cbiuii,  liu.s  on  the  risibt 
bimk  of  tilt-  YellDW  Uiver,  Tiiu  liou-es  arc.  hs 
a  nile,  of  woimI,  but  the  slivris  are  wi-U  paved 
wllh  stone.  The  pim-indal  governor  of  Kaslipir 
resides  every  Ibi-ee  ycais  alliTimlelv  at  See- 
cbow  and  l^u  cbaii,  3lission  dislrii't  of  tlie 
Methalisl  Episcopal  Cburx-h  iNortbl,  wilb  1 
native  assistant  In  Ibe  city.  In  tbe  Ijin-eliau 
ciifuit  are:  122  members,  i  day-sclicHils,  33 
scholars,  1  Siindav-scbool,  00  ist'holai^.  C,  I. 
M,  (188,1);  0  inissii'innries  and  iissislants,  5  com- 
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Jllaali-Wiiiig    ,  -, 

Cbeung-Mai.     Jlission   station  of   tbe   Presby 

terian  Church  (North),  1885, 


the  Laos. 
The  medical  work  under  Ibe  care  oT  a  tnission- 
ary  physician  has  gained  the  favor  of  Ibe  rulers, 
and  Ibe  first  and  seconil  giivernors  have  contrib- 
uted land  for  a  bospilal  and  mission  residence. 
There  are  2  mlssionailes  (1  married),  1  female 
missionary,  1  church,  12  members,  1  school,  30 
pupils. 


of  ihe 


L^iiHaliaii  Serlis,  Tlie.— Tbe  Lm 
Serbs,  divided  into  l"|iper  Lansatiiuis  and 
Lower  Lanr^itianK.  iiiliabil  Saxony  and  Pi'iissia, 
Tbev  uumbei',  accordinir  lo  the  latest  statistics. 
173.'L09,  of  whom  98,0^)^  are  UpjH'i'  Serbs  and 
75,410  Lower  Scrlffl.  The  Lower  Serlw  lK.'l..ng 
(o  tbe  Protcsiaut  pmfessloii,  wliiii-  the  Upper 
SerlHiaie  Calbolics,  wiih  the  exception  of  lO.tlllO 
Prolestanls.  Their  language  lK.-loiigs  to  the 
western  branch  of  tbe  Slavic  Itingiitigcs,  and 
forms  two  dialects,  Upiier  ami  Lower  Lansit- 
liau,  which  differ  considerably  from  one  iin- 
otber.  Ilolb  dialects  use  the  Liiliti  alphabet  iu 
their  literature. 

The  Lansaiian  Sevle  (called  In  German 
T\"end<)  are  the  surviving  renmani  of  Ibe  Slavs 
who  iu  ancient  limes  ut-cupied  the  country 
around  llic  river  iLl\>e,  nnd  who  were  speedily 
Germanized,  Orthodox  Cbrislianily,  acconling 
lo  tradilion,  was  introduced  iinionff  lliem  by 
the  Slavic  aiiostlea,  Sis.  Cyi'ill  and  Jletbodius, 
bill  it  was  s<ioti  replaced  by  Latin  Christ iaiiiiy. 
Having  lost  tbeir  iu  dependence  as  far  back  as 
Ibc  11th  century,  iliey  were  subjugated  siic- 
cessively  by  various  of  their  neighlHirs,  until 
finally  they  were  divided  between  Siuoiiy  anil 
Prussia.  They  succeeded  in  retaining  their 
tiatloniil  language  up  to  the  18th  century,  hut 
in  the  14th  (.'cntnry  the  German  clement  lie- 
came  so  predoniinani  that  i1  proscribeii  llio 
language  of  Ibe  jH-opIe.  In  the  10th  c-enliiry. 
however,  when  Luther's  Ucformalion  made  Us 
way  in  the  country,  it  gave  an  impetus  lo  the 
national  language  and  (trailed  an  ecclesinslico- 
religious  literature.  Tlie  most  ancient  monu- 
mentot  tbe  language  is  tbe  New  Testament, 
found  in  a  nmiiuscnpt  nf  1548,  ami  iranslated 
from  Luther's  te\1  with  additiims  fniin  tbe 
Viiljpite by YaknbilBa,  In  1728 llicwliole Bible 
was  ptiblisbed  in  the  Upjier  Lansatlan  dialect, 
which  has  gone  through  many  editions,  while 
in  1824  the  same  thing  was  done  in  the  Lower 
Lansatlan.  These  and  other  similar  publica- 
tions, ftn<l  the  preaching  of  the  Word  of  Uoil 
in  tlie  iieople's  lunguaj;e,  helped  a  jjrciil  deal, 
especially  among  IhcUpperljinsallans,  lo  kei'p 
up  their  national  spirit  and  to  save  them  from 
being  swallowed  up  by  tbe  Germ 
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state  iif  tliing-i  in  Lower  Lansat in  wns  doI  so 
liap|)y,  nud  Ucrniatiisiii  there  bus  niiide  iiiid  Is 
uiiikiug  greater  ili1viiiici.'H.  Since  18ii8  the 
movement  foriui:itioii!il  ruviTiil  hwi  been  going 
oil  iimouLr  the  Upi't!!'  Ltinsiitiansi,  imil  the 
lenders  of  the  inovc-iiieiit,  iiioxtly  piistoi-s  und 
'.c.ieluns,  have  tiiken  puius  not  ouly  for  the 
I'L'lii'loiis  imiiilng  of  the  people,  hut  tinve  nlso 
er'tiililishi.'di[iiitL'U  llteriiliiie  for  the  uiiacatiou 
Hiid  gc'iii'tiil  iiplifiiug  of  their  f ellow -country ■ 

Lao-lio-kfit,  n  county  town  in  the  nortli- 
iTii  [wrt  of  lliiiieh,  China,  northwest  of 
Wm^harig.     Mission  sljition  of  C.  I.  M.  (IM87|; 

1  mI>=sioiiaiy  und  wife,  '6  female  mi^siouarlea. 

2  niitivc  heli)er4,  4  L-hnrcli-memhers. 

l.ati-liiiK,  a  station  of  the  >[etho(Hst  New 
Connexion,  in  Ihe  Shantung  Minion.  China, 
wliere  ii  tnedienl  mission  is  ciknied  on  witli 
great  smwesH.  In  the  district  are  19  congrega- 
tions of  1,3311  people. 

I^aoN, — For  the  Laos  in  Siam  a  version  has 
been  pre[iare(i  under  the  aiupices  of  the 
Anu'rii-au  Bnptist  Mission  S<>c1ety,  hut  up  to 
July,  imo.  it  had  not  heen printed.    (Sec Slam.) 

LiH|»lHiifl,  the  conntr^  where  the  Lapps 
live,  hits  no  longer  a  distinct  political  or  geo- 

Kaphical  e.visleiice,  but  is  ten'itory  which  is 
eluded  in  the  dominions  of  Norway  and 
Swetlen  and  Iliissia.  The  region  belonging  to 
N()r\vny  and  Sweden  lies  in  the  north  and 
northi-iistei'u  part  of  the  Scandinavian  penin- 
sula, and  inelndex  the  provinces  of  14orrlaiid 
and  Fiiimark  in  Norway,  and  North  and  South 
Both]ii]L  in  Sweden.  Ua'tsian  Lapland  lies  in 
Ihe  uoi'lhwc-iteru  <llstricis  of  the  empire,  and 
is  included  in  the  grand  ducby  of  Fiuknd 
((J.  v.).  In  Norway  the  area  of  Lapp  leiritory 
covers  nearly  36.500  siiuare  miles,  with  5,000 
i   Lapps;   In  Sweden  30,600  square   miles, 


Swedes,  Norwegians,  and  Russians  are  found 
In  large  numbers. 

For  the  greater  part  of  the  year  the  climate 
is  sevei'ely  cold,  thotish  that  of  the  coast 
regions  is  tempered  by  liie  Gulf  Stream.  Dur- 
ing Jnly  and  August  ilie  sun  never  sets  for 
several  weeks  in  llie  northern  districts,  and  the 
heat  is  great.  Forests  of  birch,  pine  lir.  and 
uliler  al>onnd,  but  large  tracts  of  country  are 
utterly  liarren. 

The  Laplanders,  or  Lapps,  belong  to  the 
same  branch  of  the  human  race  as  Ihe  Finns 
and  Estlionians,  and  physically  are  undersized. 
with  straigb!  black  hair,  somewhat  yellow  skin, 
low  foreheads,  small  eyes,  and  beardless  chins. 

Though  somewhat  despised  by  their  Nor- 
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in  Norway  nnd  Sweden.     Tlie  Bible 
translatett  into  their  o^vn  lan^age. 


luid  Iriiiiidi  ill  Nurwe'^iun  Lap|>. 

Laplaud  became  (J1iri>;tiani7.ed,  during  the 
reign  of  Eric  the  Holy,  in  11,17.  Gusta\-as  Vasa, 
in  1559,  sent  a  misslonar}'  to  this  couiitry,  and 
his  successors  also  promoted  Christianity  in  Lap- 
land. C'hurchcs  were  built  as  early  as  tbe  17th 
century,    and    Quslavus    Adolphu^    founded 


schools  and   puhllsheil  books  in  the  Lajjp  Ian 

fuage  in  1611  tsee  Swedish  Mission  lo  Lapps). 
1  IS-ZO  the  Lapps  began  an  independent  work 


among  ibeir  own  people  under  native  priests. 
The  lirst  society  to  aid  the  Lapps  was  the 
Danish  Unlaud  Missionary  Society,  founded 
Janiiiity  19th.  1859,  at  Helsingfors  (see  Finland 
Missionary  Society). 

Ill  1»36  the  Swedish  Free  C'burch  Missionary 
Union  sent  its  first  missionaries  to  Lanland  (see 
Swedish  Mission  to  Lapiw).  Unland  sent  out 
its  first  native  missionaries  in  1862  under  the  Her- 
mannsburg  Society,  to  Maileb,  South  Africa. 
The  ne.xt  important  mission  was  that  of  the 
Swedish  Missionary  Union  to  the  most  north- 
erly part  o.^  Lapiand.  Lanavara,  1880.  At  the 
same  time  they  founded  the  society  called  The 
Lapps  Mission  Friends,  which  extended  its 
workinto  Russia,  with  a  station  on  Lake  Onega 
at  Putiogavodak. 

Lapp  Ver§ion,— The  Lapp  belongs  to  the 
Fhiuish  branch  of  the  Ural-Altaic  family,  and  is 
spoken  in  Russian  aud  Swedish  Lapland.  As 
early  as  1318  some  parts  of  tbe  Bible  were 
published  In  Lapp,  and  republished  in  1669  at 
Stockholm.  The  lirsl  edition  of  tbe  Lapp  New 
Testament  was  published  iu  1753  and  reprinted 
by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  in 
1811.  In  the  latter  ^ar  the  Old  Testament  was 
also  published  by  tbe  same  Society.  Besides  a 
translation  into  Lapp  proper,  there  exist  ver- 
sions for  the  Laplanders  of  Sweden,  Norway, 
and  Russia,  which  will  be  treated  under  the 
proper  alphabet. 
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3tittt  nna  itfl  ^ubmcl  rodralCcb,  itte  foCn  uirortuabbl 
ainaroanlum  *"^'^eb9^  njitl  fnrt  tulK,  tu'lo  i<^tfa  f/i 
nal.  i  talfa  InCDot  ilnat  dbtjol'ttenea  {lrmt&. 

Laraiigelraii,  a  town  in  Brazil,  10  miles 
south  of  the  Equator.  Climate  tropical.  Lan- 
guage. Portuguese,  Religion,  Roman  Catholic 
Social  condition  low.  Mis^ou  station  of  Ike 
Presbyterian  Church  (North).  1884: 1  missionary 
and  wife,  4  native  helpers,  3  out-stalions,  1 
church,  70  church- mem  hers,  2  schools. 


great  religious  depth  and  constancy.  Huts 
and  tents  arc  Ibeir  dwellings,  and  the  reindeer 
their  Iwat  friend,  supplying  Ihem  with  food 
and  clothing.  They  never  form  towns  or 
■Tillages,  but  live  among  the  other  peoples,  yet 
not  of  them,  preserving  their  own  customs,  and 
preferring  to  be  Isolated.  Christinnitv  has 
been  preached  among  them,  and  they  roliow 
the  Oreek  Church  in  Russia  and  the  Lutheran 


cipal  mission  station  of  tbe  Reformed  Pres- 
byterian (Covenanter)  Church,  U.  S.  A.  (1859), 
amongtheNusairiyeh;3out-stations,  9  ordained 
mis^onaries  (4  mariied).  6  imordained  (S  medi- 
cal), 5  female  missionaries,  6  native  preachers, 
58  teachers  and  helpers,  3  churches,  230  com- 
municants, 843  Sabbath-scholars,  975  day  and 
boarding  scholars.  ,  ^  ■ 
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I^TIN   VEIRSION  t 

Latin  Version.— The  Latin  belongs  tn  the 
Gritco-Lalin  Ijrancli  of  llie  Aryan  fiiiiii^v  of 
lunguagea, ami  i>  uliisatilwith  UieKii-ciilli'iluend 
1jkiL^iiig<.-s,  being  uulj  used  Tor  ]iluri,'k':il  pur- 
]ic>sfN  ill  llie  Cbiinli  of  Iloine.  An  «o  iiiucb  lias 
nlrt'iidv  1mh.11  wrilteti  nu  this  version,  weciintine 
ciii^flves  to  the  briefest  siuiemeul.  At  ii  very 
curly  peritxi  ii  Laliu  verxiuii  iih'eiiily  existed.  In 
Ibf  fimrlh  cenliirr  oiii'  whs  espeeiiiUy  ciiriviil, 
tbc  so-called  "Itula."  A  revision  of  the  Liiliu 
lest  of  the  New  Tesiiiment  was  uiideriiilien 
about  the  year  '6H'S  hv  Jerome.  In  tlie  Mime 
year  he  correcteil  the  tsalier  ((be  Itoman):  in 
887  he  corrected  it  again,  and  ii  Iwcanie  knnwii 
as  tlie  Gallican,  because  lirst  iiilrodiieed  iiilo 
Gaul  bv  Gregory  of  Tourj;.  Between  Iht-  vems 
885  anil  405  Jerome  translated  Ihe  OKI  Te-ln- 
ment  from  Ihe  Hebrew,  and  Iwo  ccutui-ies  later 
bis  version  was  adopted  pretty  generally.  In 
tbe  following  eeiiliiriea  revisions  were  tmdi-r- 
taKen,  bill  only  to  llie  dctrinicut  of  Jerome'u 
Tersion.  W'Len Ibe art  of  priuliug  was  invented, 
Ihe  Latiti  Vidgute,  as  Jeronie'D  version  was 
called,  was  the  iirsl  book  seni  oitl.  The  earliest 
edition  which  is  dated  U  that  of  Slayence.  1463. 
In  1-J4S  the  Council  of  Trent  decreeil  Ihe  Latin 
Vulgate  to  be  "authentic,"'  aiid  it  was  con- 
sidered lo  be  the  pivrogalive  of  the  I'lipe  in 
Issue  an  authoritative  edition.  Tlii^  was  dniii'  In 
15UV  by  Si.\tus  V..  atiil  Ihe  prlutinj:  of  any  oilier 
test  was  forbidden  under  penalty  of  excinii- 
muuication.  Severlhcless  C'letneLt  VIII.  iKsued 
in  1593  a  very  differem  text,  and  in  13US  an- 
other edition  with  some  alleratioiis  was  pub- 
lished, which  became  the  Klaudard  Yul^ite  of 
tbe  whole  Uoniisli  Church.  Although  lio  ver- 
sion hut  the  Vulgate  has  ever  lieeii  it'Ceiveil  as 
"anthentic"  by  the  Church  of  Itome.  yet  oti 
accoiim  of  the  many  errors  and  corniptioiis  bv 
which  that  te.\t  is  disQgured,  sevcnit  atleni]its 
have  been  made  by  Calliolics  us  well  as  liv 
Protefitauts  to   produce   more   correct    Latiii 
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John^s,  between  Ihat  station  aud  Grnceliill.  The 
liopiilalion  tonsisis  chlellv  i>i  eiiiaucipateil 
slaves,  wiio  olfered  siieeial  opliortiiiillits  for 
missiim  work.  In  m;(«  the  .tliiruvians  openeil 
a  station  tlieiv  and  uimii  galhcri-d  a  gooil-sined 
CO  II  g  regal  ion.  now  in  iliarge  of  a  married  miv 
sioiiarv.  UaptisI  Missionary  Sielelv;  1  thii|H.l, 
1  miuislcr. 


{Specimeii  verte.    John  3:  16.) 
Sic  enim  Iteus  dilexlt  loondum,  ut  Filium 
puum'.unlgenitum  darel,  ut   omnis  qui   credit 
In  eum  dod  pereat,  eed  liabeat  vltam  eternam. 

Lawrenre,  Jnhn  B.,  b.  Geneseo,  N.  Y. , 
I'.S.A  ,  July  l->lli,  18117;  graduated  at  Union  Col- 
lege 1S29,  Anili.'ver  ■l'he<flogitul  Hemiimr\- 1834; 
sailed  as  a  missionary  of  ihe  American  Board 
Way  18tb,  1835,  reaehiug  JIadiiia  October  13th. 
He  was  on  Ibe  way  tci  .Madras  lo  embark  for 
the  United  States  when  he  uaK  attacked  with 
dpenterv  at  Trichfnopoly,  After  Inking  medi- 
cine and  meiliml  advice  lie  proceeded  on  his 
joumev  to  Tanjore.  Urged  to  jjo  lo  the  sea- 
shore, he  wont  to  Traimucbar,  idierc  he  died 
Deeemlwr  20lh,  I84T,  e.vprifsing  his  ctjnlidencc 
in  that  Saviour  whom  he  bad  so  long  preached 
in  India.  It  was  gratlfvtng  to  lilin  tliat  bis 
body  wonld  rest  wTlh  ihe  early  and  devoted 
misaionaries  of  Traii<iiiebiir.  His  remains  were 
deposited  In  the  mission  burying  ground.  >Ir. 
I^wrencewas  slalioneil  most  of  llie  time  that 
be  was  connecte<]  with  ihe  Madura  mission  at 
J>iudi£al.  He  was  a  laborious  missionary  and 
a  Eeuial  compaiiimi.  3Ir.  Winslow  writes; 
"He  has  left  a  good  name  behind  him,  not 
only  among  the  natives,  but  among  Europeans. " 
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LebaiiMii  Mflinol*m«Klaii.  Svmiuirtid 
bylheFreeChurtliofSi-oiland.  lIi'.idi|Uiiii.is, 
3  York  Buildings,  Edinburgh,  l^c.iilaiid. 

The  first  efl'orls  nuide  by  Clnisiians  in  Scot. 
land   to   evangelize  the  people  of  Svi'ln  were 

Eut  forth  in  1839,  when  lira.  Illack,  Keith.  A. 
oniir,  and  JleChevne  were  sent  on  n  mi -sin  nary 
expeditiou  to  the  Holy  Land  In  )!<lill  a 
calliolle  agenev,  called'  the  LiIimiioii  ^cliuols 
tiociety,  was  eslablisii.-d  in  S.iitlaiui  for  the 
Christian  education  of  llie  {■cci|iU'  of  the  Lelia- 
Don,  among  whom  direct  mis-ionarv  ellori  iv 
generally  impraelicable,  but  education,  coming 
even  tlifotigli  Chri.-ilian  schools  is  warnilv  re- 
ceived; aceoidingly  Ihi-;  method  of  work' was 
adopted,  and  vlllag<'  schools  were  opened  in  the 
Meleu  district  of  tbe  Lebanon.  In  1872  Hev. 
John  ilac  was  M'tit  out  ns  an  onlaineil  tnis- 
sionarj  anil  In  187B  the  medical  work  of  tlie 
missio'n  was  coninieneed  by  the  ajipointmcni 
of  ])r.  Carslaw  as  medic-al  mlssinnarv. 

Tbe  central  stiitiun  Is  El  Sbwetr,  alioiit  SO 
miles  from  Beyiinit,  where  are  Ihe  two  liigh- 
scIiooIk  the  [ifspcnsary,  and  llie  new  chiiivh, 
laiclv  cotiipieied,  funds  for  whlcli  were  cou- 
Iribiited  bv  Ibe  Sabbatli-sehnols  of  tlie  Free 
Church  of  Scotland. 

In  (iddiiion  tbc  mission  ,sup|>oits  7  village 
schiKils,  wiihan  average  a11endan<e  of  387,  aiid 
two  pleaching  stations.     The  work  of  Ihe  n 
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Scotland,  assisted  liy  nallve  preachers  and 
teachers.  Twenty  one  of  the  lifty-foiir  students 
w!io  have  gnidnu'ted  fmni  hi^li-scliools  an'  now 
teaching,  some  in  ibis  inission,  home  in  the 
schools  of  the  Anieiieaii  -Mission,  and  othei-s  al 
IheSvrian  CnlleLre  at  ISevinul. 

Tlii;  aniiind  income  o'f  Ihe  mis.'.ioii  is  about 
£750. 

Lvsse.  JaniCf ,  h.  llunllv.  Alierdeenshire. 
Scotland,  1815;  graduated  King's  College  and 
Univeii-ily,  11J8D.  After  stiulyiiig  al  Highbury 
Tlieological  College,  London,  he  was  appolnleil 
in  1839by  the  London  Missionary  Society  a  mis- 
sionary to  China,  and  reached  !Slalaceii  in  Tie- 
ccinlK.-rof  thesameyear.  In  ]840hetook charge 
of  tlic  Auglo-Chincse  colle^  founded  liy  ]>r. 
Morrison.  In  1*^3 the S(«iet v  d<s^ded  to cbange 
the  college  Into  a  theological  seminary  for  the 
training  of  Dative  ministers  for  China,  selected 
Hong  Kong  for  tbe  seat  of  llic  institution,  and 
apiKiinted  Mr.  Lcggeasits  nivsUlent.  He  re- 
moved wllb  his  family  to  II on g  Kong  August 
10th,  of  the  same  ymi.t,  accom|>anie<l  hy  three 
promising  native  Cliristlaiis  from  Alalaeea. 
Chin  Seen,  who  had  long  enjoyed  tbc  instruc- 
tions of  )Ir.  I^gge.  was  onbiiiii'tl  to  tlic  gospel 
inlnistrv  in  1840.  Ilesides  performing  mission 
work,  Mr.  Legge  otticialed  as  minister  of  the 
Englisli  Union  Cburcli  iinttt  ]t$46,  when  bis 
health  linving  failed  be  returned  lo  England,  ac- 
comi>anicd  by  three  Intelligent  Cbinese  youtba. 
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who  were  by  Mm  baptized  in  Ihe  presence  of  a  Leipsic    io    1846.     Tliere    had    existed     since 

great  congregation.      Tbuie  youths  were  na-  lai9  n  mlsaionaiy  itssocijitioniu  Dresden,  wliich 

tifes  of   Malacca,    and   ^vere   baptized   in  the  labored  in  close  connection  with  the  Basle  So- 

chiircli  in  which  Dr.  Milne,  president  of  the  ciety ;  it  sent  its  money  and  iis  missionaries  to 

Malacca  College,  hud  beeu  wont  to  worship.  Bnslc,     Like    the    latter  institution,   and  iu- 

In   1830,  having   leturned  to  Hong  Kong,  be  deed  lilce  all  the  earliest  beginnings  of  missloii- 

repoiied  the  reception  into  the  cLurcli  of  an  ary  activity  in  Germany,  the  Dresden  associa- 

ageil  Chinamaii  luid  tiiree  young  men  of  much  tion   sprung  from   and  was  supported   by  the 

promise,  four  candidates  for  the  ministry  under  pietistic    circles.      But    in    the  third    decide 

luslruclion,   besides  the  oversight    of  a   male  of  tlie   preseut  century  various  circumstances 

board  in  g-scliool  of  thirty  pupils,  and  the  staled  contiibuied  very  much  to  increase  denomjna- 

Ereacliinz  in  the  Union  Chui'cli.     In  1853  Mrs.  lioiial  feeling  in  Germany,  or  at  least  to  detine 

egge  died.     In  1867  he  visited  England,  and  more  sharply  confessional  differences.     In  1832 

while  there  was  presented  by  tbe  government  the  Dresden  Association  established  its  own 

of  the  colony  with  n  service  of  plate  "  in  ac-  misdou  school,  which  In  183S  developed  into 

kiiowledgtueut  of  the  many  valtiable  services  a  complete  mls^onaiy  seminary,  and  in  the  lat- 

frcely  anil  gratuitously  I'endercd."    A  number  ter  j^earit  also  constituted  itself  an  independent 

of  the  Uhhiese  inhabitants  preseuted  him  with  a  niisaoii  sr  '  '~ 


Kong.     In  18T5  some  gentlemen  encajied  in  the  tween  the  Various  Christian  Confessions,"  a 

China  trade  offered  to  establish  a  cuau'  of  the  book  which  ran  through  11  editions.    He  made 

Cliiuese  1anj;uage  and  literature  at  Oxford;  Ibe  a  journey  over  Palestine  and  li^gypt  to  the  East 

'■   "        ■■  .    ,  ..      .~  .     .    a ,  .    jj^    1849-53,  the  literary  results  of  which 

__,  _.   ..  .    .    _  „^.    „        _re:  "Journey  to  the  East  Indies,"  1854-56, 

eie<:iea  proiessor.    Dr.  Legge  took  a  prominent  5  vols.,  and  "  Bibliotlieca  Tatnulica,"  1854-65, 

part  in  1S4T  in  the  discussions  concerning  the  4  vols.    But  the  practical  result  was  the  com- 

pro]H.'r  rendering  in  Chinese  of  the  words  God  plete  dissolution  of  the  connection  between  the 

and  Spirit,  and  published  a  volume  in  1853  uu-  Leipsic  and  the  Basle  societies.    The  Basle  So- 

der  Ihe  title  of  ■'The  Notions  of  the  Chinese  clety,  in  accordance  wilhnll  pictisticmissionary 

concerning  God  and  Spirits."    His  chief  work  labor,  uimed  simply  at  individual  conversions, 

is  an  edition  of  the  Chinese  classics,  with  the  Dr.  Graul,  on  the  contrary,  looked  for  a  na- 

Chinese  text,   a  translation  in   English,  notes  lional    conversion,    and   he   consequently   de- 

critical  and  excgctlcal.  and  copious  prolegnm-  manded  something  else  and  something  more 

ena.     For  these  and  translations  of  other  im-  from  the  missionaries  he  sent  out,  namely,  an 

portant  ancient  Chinese  works  lie  received,  on  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  whole  state  of 

occasion  of  its  tirst  award,  the  Julien  prize  from  civilization, — religious,  scientific,  literary,  polit- 

tbe  Academic  des  Belles  Lettres  ct  Inscriptions  ical,  and  social — among  the  people  to  whom  they 

of  the  Institute  of  Prance  in  1875.     He  attended  were  sent.     He  also  wished  to  make  the  Leip- 

the  Congress  of  Orientalists  in  Florence  in  1878.  sic  Society  the  centre  of  the  entire  missionary 

,    ,  activity  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  and  he  gave 

l.ch,  a  town,  tbe  capital  of  the  Ladakh  prev-  jta  labor  a  strictly  Lutheran  character,  whicb 

Ince.  Lesser  Tibet.  ^   1  lie  highest  mission  sla-  imposed  upon  the  laboreis  a  certain  i^serve  to- 

lion  yei  occupied;  situated  in  the  valley  of  the  y.aTds  their colaborers  of  other  denominations. 
Indus  River,  11,500  ft.  above  the  sea,  between        xiie  first  field  occupied  by  Ihe  Society  came 

mountains  31,000  ft.  high.    It  is  a  great  mart  jq  it,  so  to  speak,  by  inbenlonce.     Denmark, 

for  traffic  between  Punjab  and  CliineseTartary.  from  the  introduction  of  the  Reformation  in 

Jlission  station  of  the  Moravians  (1885);  2  mU-  1530  mi  the  establishment  of  religions  liberty 

sionaries  and  their  ndves  (one  of  these  a  trained  iu  1849.  mwntniued  a  Lutheran  slate  church  of 

medical  missionary  in  charge  of  the  goveniment  n,e  sternest  e\cluMveness,  forbidding  tbe  Re- 

hospitiil  and  dispensary).     This  is  the  most  formed  to  enter  the  country,  expelling  the  na- 

promising  of  the  three  stations  iu  the  Hmia-  tives  when  they  Iwcame  Roman  Catbolic,  and 

Uyaa,  although  the  condition  of  the  people  13  was  the  first  Protestant  power  of  Continental 

„..n i.„.i      u,.,^  ,1,^  .„.„„ „„  ,....i,  for  Europe  which  undertook  active  missionarj' work 

among  tlie  pagans.     From  the  beginning  of  the 

w  »ii..».i~i   „  =»„.i™.„rii.o>r^,~,.rn„D,«.i  18tii  centuiT  II  foundedandsupported  iRmrish- 

Lelienrtai,  as  atiouof  the  Moravian  Breth-  ,  ,    ,^  ;       j,  .      „„„  ."^j;     possessions: 

ren    Surmani.  South  America  (1M8),  on  the  Q^e„,aud,  the  West  Indian  Islands,  the  west- 

iu>rtliern  bank  of  the  Comewyue  River,  alwut  .,„  ,.^,,    '>,  Afri-,„  „n,i  Tmnmiphnr  !■>  iht-  Pnat 

Iln»csiilreIornnfineiatTOm»oimi7  tbere  ,  g  tie  kM-menaontd  pl.c. 

,i.hin  a  ».>i>i.  of  ^.„j;.  ™irfo„,,T  c„id  J  j^";;  f  "rssrs'.u™  &" 

report:  "The  negroes  are  one  after  another  t.       -Riu  in  ifti-i  Tmnniifhni- wna  onW  inV„„ 

ri.i:?ing  themsdves  of  tijeir  god.     8^^^^^^  'and,  andNn  II7  JlUr^i^eHronh^^^^^^^ 

then,  lately  look  a  whole  basketful  to  tbe  river  ^,j^^^^  ^  ,       „     tnuisferred  to  the  Society 

by  night,  and  threw  them  in.  ^^  Lejp^i^,      j,|  ,^g^^  ^i^^^^  |,^  ^^^^  eminently 

Lelpnlc  EvanRelical  E.ullieraii  Mis-  successful,  while  its  independent  attempts  in 

!iion  SoefetJ'.     Headgnarlers  Leipsic,   Qer-  Australia  and  among  the  Red  Indians  of  North 

many. — Tiie     present     Leipsic    Society     was  America  had  to  be  jriven  up.     New  and  impor- 

founded  at  Dresden  in  183(1,  and  removed  to  lant  stations  have  risen  year  after  year  among 
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the  Timiils  in  Mujiiwi-nim,  .llnOras,  PiKiiikoHii. 
nml  rcivully  iiUo  iu  lirtugooii,  Biiniui.  A  llie- 
olugitiil  M'liiiiuiiy  liiis  lutii  eslalilislinl  iil  Po- 
rfiiLV,  iitiir  the  clly  of  TnLiniiiebHV,  in  wlikli  rlit- 
nntive  iniiiils  iiri.'  i List riid ill  uIm)  iu  Gi-riiiiiii; 
ami  iir  ihe  tii^C  Tiimil  sviioil  lii-ld  i<i  Tiuiioii', 
JiiuL',  ItttST.  (Iclfinilfs  wwe  iirtst-m  fnuu  la  t.m- 
cit'^nuioii^.  tiiid  ilii.'  foil  mill  liuu  wiis  laid  of  uu 
mili-iU'iidfiit  'I'liuiil  Liittu'1'iiii  I'liitivii. 

At  out!  tiniu  tile  (|iic«t ion  of  cEistt-  tlirt'iiti'ui'il  Iu 
cause  very  jrravf  diiMciiliies.  Tlie  Danisli  mis- 
sion iKiid  u(i  altiiuiou  lo  it,  |witly  Ijfi'aiisc  tUt 
mi»Jsioiinrii.vre:illyiiiuiL-ilotily  at  ii'idividiiul coti- 
Tcisiiuiy,  iHirllv  IJei-mis*.'  llie  iiilssiun  wii^  ii  siule 
iu-litLitiou,  iiiiil  tlje  Uniiisli  GovLniiiu-m.  .iii  ab- 
solute mouiircliy.  |irolialily  tiL'riT  iloiiblfd  lliiit, 
Tcitliiii  itit  own  iloniiuioii.  it  bud  iIil'  rijrlii  lo 
dctide  Ihe  qiitstiou  jiiM  as  it  saw  lit.  Dr. 
Gniiil  M'em;  to  have  lnokuil  titiuii  tlic  matter  iu 
8  similar  waj-.  But  wbt-ii  Christianity  i-ea.-t'i 
'"  '  element  in  the  lift'uf  a  ptoplc.and 
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>iiiiiiMie»,  1  ]ibypiciau,  Ichiircli,  1  Sundar-scliool, 
7  si-hol:irs,  1  clay-stlH«)l.  Itefiirnit-d  Pi-csliytL'- 
riati  Ufuernl  Syutxl  has  also  octuinud  tbissin- 

L<-|M-hii  Vtlfloii.— Tlie  LqM'lia  lnhiiiss 
to  the  Tibcto-liurinan  ptaiji  of  iiot.-ArvEin  kn. 
guanc:*.  anil  is  iisi-d  hi  Sikhilu.  ^ordi  luiUa. 
The  tirst  a1letn]>tsiit  a  Bibli- tiaiislaiion  inn. this 
lanjriiii^'e  wi-ii'  made  In  the  Itcv.  W.  Staik  in 
ltl.V>  or  ISoU.  The  work  has  since  been  cnrriwl 
.111  livthe  late  Itt-v.  Xicbel,  whose  vt-Lsion  was 
plaewl  with  the  Calciula  Aii.viliarv  Jilble  SiN'ietv 
by  the  Hapli.-!  Jli"i,.ns.  The  G'iwih'Is  of  ,Mai- 
Ibew  and  .John,  <!eni'-is  ami  Ihe  (irsi  tivcnly 
tliaplers  of  Exodii-  were  iiuMisheil  bv  the  lirit- 
ish  and   Foii'ign   Dible  S«,'ielv  in  IBTO  nl  Cal- 
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slavery  went.  "Chri-lianliy.  howe  ... 
fretthiiii,  and  very  much  eiin  I*  left  to  its  ouu 
inhoru  power  of  recoii-ti'iietioii  and  oritauii'ji- 
thin.  At  all  events  the  .Society  has  witfi  j^n-at 
success  inaugiirateil  the  policy  of  forinitiK  in- 
de[ieudeut  and  self-jroveniing  con  irrepLt ions, 
Perliaji*  a  much  jrreater  dillT<-ultv  wfll  arise 
from  the  natural  jnilonsv  and  itesjiair  with 
whieh  [lagatiUm  sees  iisflf  iiiell  awav  befipre  a 
power  it  does  not  unilerstand.  In  liis  hisi  an- 
nual report  the  present  director  of  the  Soci- 
ety. Dr.  Ilardilaiid,  tells  lis  that  In  conversa- 
tion with  one  of  the  niissitaiarics  a  Bnthiuau 
suddenly  cried  out:  "  Paganism  is  dissolving, 
anfl  if  we  don't  liesiir  ourselves  swiftly  and  en- 
ergeticallr,  tve  are  losi:"  anil  nun  coiiiraeninry 
on  this  confession  he  adils  that  pHinplilH  after 
liamphlet  i-  issued  bv  the  pagan  priestK  Ijearitig 
titles  like  these:  "One  iitimlrcd  and  Hfty  Belf- 
contradictions  in  the  Bible,"  ".Jesus  was  onlv 
a  Man,"  etc.  Built  is  noi  aliogetlicr  imiiossi- 
ble,  as  Dr.  Ilardiland  intimates,  iliat  all  such 
pnninhlet.'i  are  realty  Euro|ieiin  invpiratious, 
and  in  that  case  they  wilt  not  amount  lo  inucli. 
The  Society  draws  its  resources  frtnn  the  Luth- 
eran churches  tu  Germany  and  the  Scandinavian 
kingdoms.  Its  itvenue  for  Ihc  year  Ili>i9-'J0 
amoimted  to  813,863  marks,  with  a  Mauce  of 
4(t.31d  marks  from  the  preceiling  year,  and  a 
grant  of  <!,033  rupees  for  its  schools  from  the 
English  Government.  It  maintains  33  stations, 
wii^  14!  meetinp-plares,  34  foreign  and  323  na- 
tive workers,  14,014  church -mem  hers,  149 
schools,  and  8,6iK  scholars.  The  native  contri- 
butions amount  to  4,527  rupees. 


e  Jews.  Mission  stution  of  the  Brilish  So- 
ciety for  Propagation  of  the  Gosiwl  among  the 
Jews;  3  ladies.  Lonilon  Society  for  Prf.paga- 
tlon  of  Gospel  among  the  Jews;  1  missionary. 

Leognnc,  a  town  on  the  island  of  Haiti. 
West  Indies,  on  llie  west  const,  20  miles  west  of 
Port-an  Prini'e.  Mission  station  of  the  Prot- 
estant Episct.pHl  Church.  U,  8.  A.,  with  Port- 
au-Prince  (q.v,). 

L««»polilvlllc,  a  town  on  the  Congo, 
Africa,  at  ^le  head  of  Livingstone  Falls,  Stan- 
ley Pool,  is  likely  to  become  a  centre  of  civili- 
ZHtiirti  and  c-ommerce  for  the  Congo  Valley. 
Mission   station   of  the  A.  B.  M.   U,;   4   mis- 
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I'Opor^,    Moravian    Ttlisi'lonii    lo.— 

liev.  J.  L't  Trobc.  IJisbop  of  ttie  Mor^ivian 
Church.  Headquarters  of  Ihe  London  AssiM-ia 
tion  in  Aid  of  Moravian  Mit-ions,  2H  Ely  Place. 
London,  C.  E. 

Le/iei-  Anf/ltim  in  South  Ap-ira.—ll 
is  nenrlv  seventy  years  since  llie  Society  of  Mo- 
niviau  Brethren,  which  has  ever  bei-n  ready 
to  go  to  the  most  iuhospitalile  climes,  the  mos't 
IH-stilential  districts,  and  the  most  degraded 
iieoples,  had  its  atleiillon  calletl  to  the  wretched 
lepers  of  South  Africa,  wliere  her  mis.sionaries. 
had  for  manv  veaiu  been  labimng  successfully 
among  the  Hotteutots.  In  the  vcar  lt<18  the 
C'<iloiiIal  Government,  fearing  the  spreail  of 
leprosy,  erected  a  temporary  asylum  in  the  val- 
ley of  llenicl  en  Aarde  [i.e..  Heaven  and  Earlh), 
so  called  becattse  it  was  far  removed  fn>m  hu- 
man habitations,  and  hemmed  in  hy  rikcks,  with 


the  ^loravian  settlenieuts.  Their  faithful  pas- 
tors paid  them  occasional  visits,  ami  emhraced 
the  op]iortunity  of  preaching  the  gospel  lo  all 
the  aniicted  inmales.  In  course  of  time  a  larger 
hospital  was  bnilt,  and  tlie  Governor,  Lord 
Charles  Somerset,  requested  the  Directing  Board 
of  the  .Moravian  Church  to  send  a  niissionary  to 
manage  the  institution  and  to  iiiHtnict  its  in- 
mates  in  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  Acconl- 
ingly.  in  Jannary,  183S,  the  Hev.  Sir,  Leitner 
and  his  En};Itsli  wife  entered  upon  their  self- 
den^-ing,  regiulsive,  and  then  supposed  perilous, 
duties  at  Hcmel  en  Aarde.  Year  by  year  tlie 
work  progressed.  Mr.  Leitner's  preaching  of 
Christ  was  blessed  to  many  of  Ihc  poor  creat- 
ures in  his  charge.  Dfltgcuce  superse«led  idle 
ness;  tlic  hospital  was  sixm  surrounded  hy  neat 
gardens,  and  a  large  plot  of  ground  was  culti- 
vated for  the  general  benefit.  Assisted  1iy  such 
of  the  lepers  as  still  eould  work,  Mr.  Lcilncr 
constructed  an  aqueduct,  which  supplied  the 
little  colony  with  water  for  tJteir  gardens  and 
houses.  No  wonder  that  Ihe  aftlietetl  household 
looked  up  lo  tlic  missionary  as  ttieir  father,  and 
sad  was  the  Easter  Day.  1829,  when  he  was 
suddenly  removed  hy  deatji  while  baptizing  one 
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1  tilt  (   tm    s      n  irLii^  th(    SIX  \tir    if  his  the   Mornim   Chuich       The    request   wns  at 

lilin>    nil  [1  -t   tiu  (    luiik   he  iuid  biiiti^ed  once^nintnl  ami  Mr  and  Mrs.  F.  Tappe,  who 

U J  Kihilii  m  >»t  I  t  u  hi  III  iiud  died  befuie  lilin  luid  been  thiiteen  years  in  the  Labrador  ilis- 

m  hiiiiibiL  itbtiiKi  1  II  ilif  SiiiiciiiT  9IC11    were  found   willing  to  become  "House 

In  1Iii,siNii,ikn!iil  NiJirit  tht  mtccessors  of  Father  aud  Mother     of  iLe  new  Leper  Home 

Ml       111    Ml       [     iiti    libouil   III   Hdiiel  en  nt  TeiU'<aleiu   iiliich'nascoiisecinted  on  Ascen- 

VI                             1      S40  thi  ^oveiuiiient  skn  Da*    Maj  30th,  1887.    At  the  end  of  the 

u    I                                         I  itrti  1\  ibL  iiddition.  first  year  there  weie  13  patients. 

I                                         i     u  iutlrmiiv   fiii  the  1  he  Home  for  Lepers  mis  thus  devised,  built, 

I                                                 It   from  HeiiiLl  cii  and  fumUhed  by  the  Uaron  und  Biiroiie.ss  Kef- 

V                                       1       I  n   uun  \\  j'.Xet  sut  feubnnck  with  the  hdp  of  a   few  friuudii  in 

k      uid  sitiiuled  no:ir  Germam      The  sum  needed  for  its  annual  sujj- 

I                                              >>i\<.n  mdes  fiom  port  liouevei  could  not  be  promiwd  from  this 

(    [     I                                 1i  >n^  liuildlti)^  were  source    and  tlie  Baronesx  wrote  to  Bishop  La 

1                           made  for  diet   clenn  Trobi   w  hose  atcouut  of  (he  work  among  lep- 

li              I          I     II  1  >i  I  bathing  far  Ml pt. nor  ema  South  Afncii  liad  fallen  into  her  hands. 

I      I           ih     ihii  --t  i\ioii      IhcLhtr^reof  thlt  Her  appeal  for  help  for  the  lepers  in  the  Holy 

I  II          ITU   loiumitteil  to  li^vemment  Land  n  is  inserted  In  tlie  3[oraviau  magazine, 
il              I      I  III  s    f  tiu  inissii  uiinci  Ml    and  and  elicited  a  ready  response  from  its  readers  in 

Ml      r                      I       I     ir    t    I  r    [he  ■■puituil  England      ITiis  sum  was  socm  increased  by  cou- 

I     I                                            III  uis     The  tribiitiou^  from  Cluifttians  of  other  denonima- 

II  r    on  Ike  tlons  aud  for  ninny  years  Britiah  contributions 
le^uu  for  haie  (overed  ntaily  two  thirds  of  the  annual 

t)                                                    1  ills  as  chohe  expenditure  of    the  institution.     In  1875  the 

ii    1  I  I      I  -,  I     I  iL  I  I  <.     ^  I    I  le]  ru  IS  yoimg  asylum  was  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  two 

Eu^Uhmiu    h1i  I  iiu  kil  Kill,  tlie  sirvice  gratn  rooms,   soon  after  another  room,  called  ''The 

It    I  \\      In   l'*eO  the  governor  piiul  a  vi^it  to  SwissUoom     was  erected  by  contributions  from 

til    ]>iliiii  1  an  1  mnccoidmte  with  Ins  expressed  fntnds  in  Switzerland  and  the  bappy  idea  of 

d(   111.  tliui  a  competent  person  should  be  ^nt  ail      English  Boom     was  no  promptly  and  lib- 

oii.    til  lake  cli.ir^  of  the  schools,  )[r.  John  erally  responded  to  in  England  IJiat  the  com- 

Taylor,  siiiiofaueste'emed  missionary,  willingly  mittee  thought  it  better  to  employ  the  money 

catiii'  to  this  deHnliiie  Island  of  lepers  and  lima-  in  the  erection  of  a  new  wing  to  the  hospital, 

tics.     For  five  years  this  earnest  yonng  mission-  This  was  accomplished  In  1877.     The  year  1885 

iiry  ciiiriiiui'il   his   labors,   imtil   his  deiith   in  found  the  asylum  filled  with  patients  in  every 

18i)ii.    llenvis  buried  in  tliesbudowof  the  little  stage  of  leprosy,  aud  the  committee  aud  the 

tbiiK  li  im  liiibbcQ  Island.  elders  of  the  Moravian  Church  decideil  that  a 

Fur  liuiy-fivcycftrs  JLonivian  men  and  women,  larger  hospital  with  more  airy  anil  commoiiioiis 
iiii|)'lii'-l  by  love  to  Christ  and  compassion  to  rooms  must  be  built.  The  new  building  is  sit- 
in  m,  WL-i-e  l'o\ind  willing  to  undertake  this  self-  uaied  on  an  eminence  cummandiug  the  high- 
ilenying  duly  aniiil  a  mass  of  human  misery  way  from  Jerusalem  to  Bethlehem,  and  at  some 
and" (■iijrii|ilioii ; and  when,  in  1807,  the  Englidl  distance  from  the  city  gates;  it  was  completed 
(Tiii'i'rnineiita|ipointc<l  a  chaplain  of  the  English  in  April,  1887.  Protestant  Christians  of  several 
Chiiii'h.  and  thua  dispensed  with  the  reli^ous  denominations  took  he-arty  interest  in  the  open- 
iivvr-iigliL  of  the  Moravian  Church,  her  mission-  iag  services,  and  the  Pasha  of  Jerusalem  jomed 
aries  sorrowfully  retired  from  this  interesting  the  company  and  insiiectetl  the  whole  est;ibiisli- 
iHisI  i>n  Robben  Island,  earnestly  praying  tor  a  nieut.  The  cost  of  the  building,  more  than 
bk'«-iiiir  on  Ihi'Ir  siicei'ssors.  £4,000,  was  chietly  covered  by  liberal  contribu- 

Lejter  Jlouie  at  t/er'itsalem,  under  the  tions  in  Great  Britain  and  the  continent  of 

care  iif  the  Moravian  Cliurch.  Europe. 

In  till'  year  ISflo,   Btkrou  von  Keffenbrliick-  In  1880  the  Directing  Board  of  tlie  Moravian 

Ascberaden,  of  Nehrlngen,  Pomerania.  and  his  Church,  at  the  urgent  request  of  the  Baroness 

wifi',  visiicd  the  Holy  Land;  their  compa.'wion  Keffenbrinck  undertook  the  eiitii'e  charge  of  the 

wati   loused   by  the  pitiable  condition  of  the  Home,  relying  upon  the  continued  and  increas- 

wietchiii  lepers,  who  lived  and  died  outside  the  ine  aid  of  Christian  friends, 

gales  ot  Jernmdem  in  the  most  distressing  state  ,     In  1884,  after  seventeen  years  of  unremitting 

of  K]iiriiuid  and  bodily  misery,  cast  out  by  their  laixir  In  the  asylum.  J(r.  Tappe  was  obliged, 

frieuili,   dependent  on    the   casual  charity  of  thi-ough   failing   health,  to   retire  to  Germany 


I  agony.   imsuoUied  and   unattended. 
WW  they  could  nut  forget,  and  an  « 
'spiling  up  in  their  hearts  to  alleviate  the     took  the  wholeresponslbillty 


tliity  siiw  they  could  nut  forget,  and  an  earnest     vloiis  rear  asiusled  Mr.  Tappe,  willingly  under- 
■    ■  '        ""  "    "■  hearts  to  alleviate  the     look  the  wholere'sponsibllltyof  the  Iloiiie.    Mr. 

t  miserable  of  all  the     and    Mrs.    JItiller  are  still   in  charge. 


|MMii'.     With  Uie  aid  of  fnenda  arrangements  remarkable  that  out  of  alwut  twenty  Moravians 

were  made  for  the  founding  of  a  small  Leper  who  have  engaged  in  this  Christian  ministry  to 

Asyiimi  near  Jerusalem,  and  a  committee  was  lepers,  not  one  nas  taken  the  dreadful  discaiie. 
choKCii  ainiing  Protestant  friends  in  Jerusalem, 

who  utidcrtiMk  the  dirtM-tion  of  the  work.    A  l.epcra  in  liidiit,  IHi»i»iiou  lo.    Secre- 

wiitable  iiiece  of  laud  was  Iwught  outside  the  tary,   Wellealey  C,   Bailey,   Esq.,   17   Glengyle 

■liilTa  Gate  and  a  plain  building  erected.  Terrace,  Edinburgh. 

It  was  not  an  easy  matter  to  find  suitable  In  the  year  1874  Mr.  Wellesley  C.  Bailey, 

peisoii-   willing   lo  tiike  up  the    heavy    cross  who  had  been  working  in  connection  with  the 

which  the  daily  care  of  lepers  In  every  stage  of  Missiou  of  the  American  Presbyterian  Church  in 

liKitlisoine  anil  incurable  disease  must  impose.  Lodiana.  Piiniah,  returned  home  aud  told  his 

Alter  some  effort  in  oilier  quarters,  an  urgent  friends  in  Dublin  of  his  work  among  the  le|H-r8. 

ippcal  was  made  to  the  Board  ot  Directors  of  He  found  that  the  subject  awakened  gi'ef  " 
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lereat  anioug  Cliristian  people,  and  a  few  of  his 
owa  jhtsouhI  friends  delt-imined  to  do  wlint 
Ihev  could  lo  htip  iu  tlie  work.  A  amall  tnict 
eutiiled  "  Lepers  in  Indlsi"— of  whnm  tbere  lire 
sniil  to  be  SUO.OIH)— wns  written,  aiid  the  re- 
sponse in  tlie  flrhl  few  muutlis  was  so  reiunrknble 
thai  )Ir.  Uniley  and  his  frieuds  felt  tbiil  tbe 
haiul  of  God  wiis  iu  Ihe  nialter,  andtLiit  awork 
was  iuleudetl  far  larger  tlian  ntivihlug  thej-  hail 
dreamed  uf.  For  some  time  iHie  nmnagenieut 
was  iu  the  liatids  of  Mr.  Biiiley  and  his  nieuds: 
but  the  resjiousibilitT  Iiecnnie  so  great  that  a 
committee  was  foniietl  Iu  Duliliu  iu  1S78.  Thus 
the  work  WHS  tarried  on  until  1!WT.  wUeu  the 
comiiiittee  was  reorganized,  the  Marchlouess  of 
Diifferia  and  Avn  bct'ouiing  piitroue^s.  and  His 
Grace,  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  prenideut. 

The  Society  at  iiresent  touliues  its  elloris  to 
India,  Ceylou.  and  Biirinnh,  but  br  lis  consti- 
tution can  becln  uew  work  In  any  eouutry  of 
the  East,  shouldil  see  lit;  It  isunden'oniiuatioual, 
and  works  in  ciiimcction  with  any  of  the  Prol- 
estnut  missions  which  mar  require  Its  nid.  Its 
work  is  at  present  carried  on  in  amnection 
with  10  different  missioniiry  sodelies,  and  iu  19 
different  centres. 

In  1875  il  built  an  asylum  of  its  own  iu 
Chambn,  In  the  Iltraalnvaa,  in  connection  with 
the  Church  of  Scotland  Jills.? Ion,  and  In  the  same 
year  commenced  aiding  the  Subathu  Lejier 
Asylum,  then  under  the  charge  uf  Dr.  John 
Newton  of  Ihe  American  Presbyterian  3Ii»sliiii. 
It  ha-s  much  enlarged  that  institution  by  lis 
grants,  atid  couliuucs  to  aid  it  hy  rejcidar  an- 
nual supplies.  In  1878  it  began  aiding  the 
Leper  Asylum  at  Ambala,  Punjab,  under  Ihe 
care  of  the  American  Presbyierlan  Ml-sionaries, 
coutluning  its  help  until  1884,  when  the  asylum 
no  lonsec  neeiletl  it- 
Work  was  begun  iu  Almora,  In  connection 
with  Ihe  London  Missionary  Society,  in  1879, 
and  has  continued  up  to  the  present  Imie.  Since 
1881  the  asylum  at  Duhra,  S.  VT.  P.,  has  been 
aided.  In  1884  II  aided  the  C.  M.  S.  hi  It-^ 
work  among  the  le[iers  at  Calcutut.  and  iu  the 

Lohardiigga,  Chota  Nagpore.  In  188"i  it  lii'- 
^n  to  aid  the  work  of  the  C.  SI.  S,  in  (lie  Pun- 
jab and  at  Travancore.  In  1886  work  was 
begun  lit  Roorkee,  in  connection  with  the  Ameri- 
can Methodist  Eplscopiil  Mission,  and  in  the 
same  year  opened  an  asylum  of  lis  oivn  In 
Plihora.  in  the  Hlmnlnya-s. 

In  1887  the  work  was  further  extetided  by 
commencing  opemlionsal  AllalmlMtd.  N.  W.  P.. 
and  Itawal  Pmdie.  in  conuection  wiili  ibe 
American  Pi-esbyterlan  Slissiini;  at  ^IhiIris  iu 
connection  with 'ihe  Wesleyans  and  oihcrs  :  iu 
Neyoor  witli  the  L.  M.  S. :  'and  by  buildiug  an 
asylum  of  Its  own  at  Piirnlla.  Chota  Nagpora 

In  this  year,  too,  the  Society  liegan  lis  Inler- 
eating  work  of  separating  the  untninled  chlldicn 
of  lepers  from  their  unhappy  relatives,  In  tlie 
hope  of  saving  tlie  children  fnmi  falling  victims 
to  Ihe  disease.  At  jireseiit  it  provides  for  many 
such  little  ones  at  Almora.  Pithora,  Loliar- 
dugga,  and  Punilla. 

In  1888  grants  were  first  given  lo  Calicut 
(Basle  Mission),  Dliarm«ala  rC.  M.  S.),  and 
Colomba  (Baptist  Jlission).  In  the  present  vear 
(1889|  Ihe  Society  hopes  to  extend  its  work  in 
Burmah  and  other  places. 

The  Society  has  not  as  yet  sent  out  any  mis- 
sionaries of  its  own,  but  helps  the  missionaries 
of  other  societies  to  carry  on  leper  work,  by  a 
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system  of  grants  in  aid  and  by  buildljig  asylums 
for  leiK-rs,  putting  iliem  in  cliHrs.'e  iil  mission- 
aries already  In  the  lield.  Tlie  Nuiiiv  tuis  [wo 
sides,  philanthropic  and  evaugelislii-.  Iiul  its 
flrat  aim  is  lo  preach  and  teach  Christ  to  the 

There  is  an  enormous  Held  for  evangelislie 
work  iiuioug  (he  lepei-s  of  India.  Tiiey  have 
proved  verv  leady  In  hear  the  gosiH'l.  'in  Ihe 
asylum  of  ilunnn'h.  within  eifrlileeu  niontlis  of 
its  foimdiitiiin,  onlv  o  oiil  of  8>i  iuiualL-h  remain 
healheu.     Income "r<n'  1888.  i"a.li2-l. 

LeiMtm  (Letiorrol.  a  small  town  in  Trans- 
vaal, JiasI  Smith  Africa,  math  of  Husleuburg 
and  east  of  Emmaiis. 

Slissiou  siiiiioii  of  Ihe  Ht-rinann'.burg  Mis- 
sionary Society,  wiih  oCT  clmrtli-memlKTS 
among  Ihe  Bakwenas. 

Lrribe,  a  town  in  eastern  piirt  of  Onmure 
Fice  State,  South  Afrim.  norihi-ast  of  Maboul- 
eln.  JIUslon  stalion  of  Paris  Evangelical  JIls- 
siouary  Society  (1857i  iiinouglheBiisnlos;  1  mis- 
sionary, aiB  commiiuiciinis.  253  scholars. 

Led  »r  UvdiilH  Vvrolon.— The  Leu 
belongs  to  the  Lithiiaul<'  hraiK'h.  luul  is  spikeu 
iu  Ihe'piiJViuees  of  Livonia  and  Ccairland.  The 
luhabilauls  nif  for  llie  most  pari  Lnlliemns, 
and  one  of  liieir  co-icligionisis,  Eriiesi  (iltlck, 
dean  of  the  Lutheran  (.'tiiirch  in  i.ivoiiin.  made 
the  first  iriinsliitliin  of  the  liilile  intii  the  Lett. 
After  being  ii/vi-cd  Uy  .J.iIiti  Fisliir,  ueiieial 
i»uperin1cudrnl  of  Livoni.'i.  ii  wa<  priiitiil  a1  the 
e.\pense  and  uniler  th<'  iiatnai.iv'i'  of  Clmrles 
XI..  in  lt!80.  A  second  and  tcvw.d  .■diliou 
wa*  published  at  KiiniiislMT!;  in  Kao.  Numer- 
ous editions  of  the  New  Totai.icnl  wrre  jml)- 
lished  bv  Ihi-  St.  Pctcisburg  KHih-  Siiictv,  lait 
more  espeeliillv  liv  the  American  ISIb!.'  Si»'icly, 
In  18117  an  edilioii  <if  Ihe  New  Testimn'nl.  to- 
gelher  wiih  the  I*salms.  was  pnlilisliid  by  Ihe 
British  iiuil  F<n'ciu'ii  Ilibit-  Sncielv  iiud.'r  Ihe 
care  of  Prof,  Ui.-liiivt..iii.  In  188.>  ilii-  same 
soc-ielv  i"ueii  ii  icvI-itI  i.liiiim  ..I  il,r  New 
Ti->lamciii,  ^-.  pri  |iiiri-.i  l.\  xh:-  lliv.  M.  bies- 
c\v~\l7.  of  KiL'ii  'lliii.  fnr  ;>.W.st|0  p.i|-liiins  of  the 
Scriptures  have  been  dis]iijsed  of  hy  iht  British 
Bible  Society. 

(Specimen  verse.     John  3  ;  1(1.) 

Un'lir  lo(iiri;(fHj6  ta  |ptttfluli|nit6ltilB,-"]ta"Hitiifrt) 
faitu 'l!iifd)ii  tonnpKlffnmuftfiu  l-fljtu  irr  i)fiDifl,  t<i 
Bii|Tffni_  Item,  fiia  lijj  Kffd)  miiina  at  buliB  Mfalltrt. 
6(1  to  tnii6rif)'ilu;MI6isofilKinn  bobbuEit 

LeydeiiNhiire  iLeidi'iishnrg.  Lljileusburg), 
a  town  ill  .Sonlheasi  Tmn-v;ial.  Alrio,  south 
of  the  Liniiio|«i  Kiver;  noriheasi  of  I'ri'loria. 
Missloi-  station  of  the  H.Tlin  Kvnngeli<'al 
Society  (18ll((i:  1  mlssiimary.  11  native  hclpci^s, 
1  c)Hi  station.  2  oilier  preachiiig-plai'es,  Oi)» 
church-nicinbers. 
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wiih  an  aviTtigi- breadth  of  lOtI  miles. 
A  colony  of  ncgrix's  fnun  Ainerica  was  iiliuiled 
herein  1818  by  an  American  Coloni«i1ion  So- 
ciety,  with  Ilie  object  of  giving  the  negro  a 
chaune  for  sclf-improvemeiii.  An  iiuforlunaie 
seleelion  of  locality  caused  the  failure  of  the 
attempt,  as  the  climate  was  fatal.  A  treaty 
made  with  the  native  princes  in  1831  secured  a 
more   healthful  locality.     The   laud  was 
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wcru  net II I i red:  nvigliborliig  chiefs  were  tk- 
cb'ivuil  Intel  the  culotiy,  nitd  liustilc  chiefs  were 
cuDquuruil,  iiDtil  in  184T  Liborin  wiis  dt-chired 
au  IndcpiiiHfuiil  goveniineul,  with  a  presidi'Dt, 
senate,  ttud  hniise  <)f  repreMMitiitives.  A  prop- 
erty i(iial  It]  cut  imi  restricts  thu  right  of  sutlrnge, 
aud  for  the  tiiiii'.  whites  are  not  nil  owed  cEtIz  en- 
ship.  Giiiiil  IJriiiiiii  iiiul  other  Europenn  pow- 
ers rec(>;!!iiixed  tliu  republic,  aud  its  career  bus 
been  one  of  sienily  growth  in  Dtitulwrs,  in 
weiilth,  iiml  in  civil IzutioD.  The  oiiclntil  plan  of 
the  colony  \uia  not  been  fully  can'ied  out,  sEuce  it 
draws  its  people  more  from  thesiirroundiitg  dis- 
tricts and  niitivc  tribes  iliau  from  the  cmaucl- 
taled  negroes  hi  Norlh  Amerlta.  In  1880  the 
ingdom  of  Medina,  a  rich  nud  populous  coun- 
try, was  annexed. 

The  people  are  estimated  at  1,400,000,  of 
whom  60,000  apeak  the  JCnglish  Inngiuige. 
Sugar  is  the  principal  product  of  agricultuio, 
though  farming  of  all  kinds  Is  conducted  with 
inereiisiiig  resiilta  in  crops  of  cocoa,  coffee,  cot- 
ton, and  ncc.  Trade  in  eoUI-'Iusi,  ivory.  |«ilm- 
oil,  coffee,  anil  other  products  is  I'apidly  luerena- 
in^  In  value  and  extent. 

Mission  work  Is  carried  on  ]>y  the  Protestant 
Epi«ci>pal  Chureh,  the  Methodist  Kpi-scopiil 
Church  (North).  Presbyterian  Church  (North), 
besides  some  unattached  missions, 

I.icliteiiau<i.e.,  Meadow  of  Light),  a  lown 
on  lite  southeast  extremity  of  Oreeniand.  400 
mileii  soiitli  of  Lichlenfels,  and  40  miles  from 
the  Danish  colony  of  Julmneuhaab.  Mission 
station  of  the  Moravians  (1TT4):  3  missionaries. 
This  station  was  openetl  at  Ihe  earnest  request 
of  the  heathen  Inhabitants  of  the  district,  whose 
attention  had  been  called  to  the  gosiwl  l)y  a  visit 
some  years  previous  of  Dr.  3Iatthew  Stack. 

Llchteiifels  (I.e.,  Bock  of  Light),  a  town 
In  Gi'ecnland,  on  an  island  3  mites  from  the 
malnhind,  VO  miles  south  of  New  Herrnhut,  40 
miles  north  of  the  euomions  slncier  called  the 
Ice  Uhilk.    3I!s£ion  station  of  the  Moravians 


good-sized  settlement.     It  has  1  niissiouary, 

Liltl,  one  of  the  Loyalty  Islands.  Piilynesia, 
60  miles  east  of  New  Caledoni:i.  Climate  salu- 
brious.   Poi)ulatlon.  6,604.  llnee,  Papuan.  Lan- 


guage, LIfuan.     Religions,  Protestant.  Uoniai 
Caiholic.    Natives  peaceable,  lazy,  dirty, 

tremely  lionesl,  generally  improving.     Sliss 


iiofL.  M.S.  (1854);  1  missionary  ami  wife, 
a")  native  heli>er»,  9  churches,  S.ttOO  niembera, 
1  theological  seminary,  1-^  students,  5  schools. 

Ijifti  Vcrtiloii.— The  LItn  belongs  to  the 
Klelancsliin  languages,  and  is  spoken  in  the 
Loyalty  Islands.  The  tirsi  part  of  the  Scriptures 
transUituii  into  thlK  lunmiage  was  the  Urst  chap- 
ter of  the  Gospel  of  John,  preiwred  bv  the  Hev. 
William  Nihil,  and  printed  in  IS.'SS  at  the  luls- 
siou  press  on  Mare.  The  Urst  Gospel  jiriuted 
was  thai  of  Mark,  tmuslaled  by  Bishop  Patte- 
gon,  and  printed  in  New  Zealand  in  18.59.  In 
the  same  year  the  llev.'Samuel  M'Farlaue  of 
the  London  Missionary  Society  settled  on  the 
island,  and  toward  the  close  of  that  year  (he 
Gospel  of  Matthew  was  printed  on  Marc.  The 
complete  New  Testament  was  issued  in  1668. 
In  1869  the  Book  of  Psalms,  translated  by  Ihe 
Kev.  James    Sleigh,  was  printed,  the  edition 
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consisting  of  5,000  coues.  In  I8T3  a  revised 
edition  of  tii3  New  Testament,  togelherwilh  the 
Psalms,  was  piinted  at  London  under  the  care 
of  Mr.  Tkl'Fnriane.  In  1877  the  Testament, 
tnmslated  by  llessrs.  Sleigh  and  Creagh,  was 
also  printed  al  London  hy  the  British  and  For- 
eign Bible  Society.  The  translation  of  the  en- 
tire liible  was  completed  on  August  39th,  1S84, 
and  a  revision  of  the  work  was  underlaken  wilti 
a  view  to  having  it  printed  in  England  in  one 
volume.  The  revised  edition  of  the  Bible,  with 
marginal  references,  was  printed  at  London  in 

1888,  under  Ihe  care  of  the  Uev.  J.  Sleigh,  the 
edition  consisting  of  4,000  copies.  Thus  tar 
8,075  portions  of  Ihe  Scriptures  have  been  dis- 
posed of  l(y  the  British  Bible  Society. 

(^»cime»,  verae.  Jolm  3  :  16.) 
Hna  time  la  hnimi  Cahaze  kowe  la  ftne 
bnengodraj,  mate  nyidati  a  bamane  la  Nekii  I 
nyidatl  ka  casi,  mate  tha  tro  ko  a  meci  la  kete  1 
aogete  lapaune  koi  nyida,  ngo  tro  ha  heteuyi  la 
tuele  ka  tha  ase  palua  ko. 

l,.llrtng,  a  town  In  Ewangtung,  China,  on 
the  estuurv  of  the  Canton  lilver,  betiveen  Can- 
ton aud  liong  Kong.  Mission  station  of  the 
Biutle  Misslomiry  Society;  S  missionaries  (3 
uiai'ric',!),  1  oui-staiiou,  1  training-school. 

Lliiarcs,  Northeast  JIe\lco,  southwest  of 
Matanioras,  on  the  railway  to  Saltillo,  Climate 
hot,  but  healthy.  Language,  Spanish.  Relig- 
ion, Roniau  Catholic.  Natives  civilized,  but 
niorally  degraded.  Mission  station  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  (South),  1874i  1  misslon- 
arj',  15  communicants,  1  Sabbath- school,  13 
scholars. 

Liii-cliiiig,  a  city  in  Shantung,  China, 
near  the  junction  of  the  Grand  Cannlwith  the 
Wei  River.  Climate  dry,  healthy.  Popula- 
tion, from  40,000  to  50,000,  Mission  station 
of  the  A,  B.  C.  F.  M.  (1886);  3  missionaries  and 
wives,  4  native  helpei-s.  The  medical  depart- 
nient  of  the  work  ^  of  great  aud  growing  Im- 
portanee. 

Liiiflley,  Daniel,  b.  August  S4th.  1801, 
Washington  County,  Penn.,  U.  S.A,;  graduated 
at  Ohio  irnlveiBlty;  taught  school,  and  gradu- 
ated at  Union  Theological  Seminary,  Va.,  in 
1829.  He  preached  three  years  in  Charlotte, 
N.  C. ,  where  he  had  a  very  successful  ministry, 
sfvenil  hundred  being  added  to  his  church. 
TIic  American  Board  having  made  an  appeal 
for  sellled  i)astors  to  become  tulssiouark'S,  be 
offered  his  services,  married  ^llss  Allen  of 
Richmond,  Va.,  and  sailed  in  1834  for  Africa. 
From  Cape  Town  they  travelled  in  wagons  500 
miles  to  Grlqua  Town,  Ihe  next  year  ,1011  miles 
fiiither  toMoslka.  the  counirj-of  Mosillkatse. 
The  Dutch  and  Mosilikatsc  being  at  war,  they 
encountered  great  peril  and  sufTering.  being 
reduced  almost  to  starvation.  ReachSg  Port 
Natal,  they  were  di'iven  ihence  hy  the  war  be- 
tween the  Dutch  and  Dingiian,  the  great-uncle 
of  Cetywayo.    Relui-ning  to  Port  NaKtl  in  June, 

1889,  he  laboi'ed  among  the  Zulus  for  thirty-five 
years.  He  not  only  preached  to  them  the  gos- 
jtel  of  Christ,  but.  though  not  a  mecbanic,  he 
showed  the  native  Christians,  who  wisiied  to 
Improve  their  modes  of  life,  how  to  make 
brick,  build  houses,  construct  implements  and 
pieces  of  furniture.  He  ofien  defended  the 
people  with  his  rifle  from  the  attacks  of  wild 
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I)  the  \ahOTi  at  llie  luissiou  lliat  for  a  time 
llie  inifwiiiiiarit's  iveiv  recollwl  JIv.  Liuillcj 
n't'iiswl  W  k'live,  am]  iiwk  >eiTict'  iis  iwisior  of 
a  liefonued  Dutcli  cbiircli  11444),  imtil  tlic 
nik<=u)D  n-,is  ii-suiitt'i!  !u  1843.  lu  1846  live 
coLiiiiiissUiiiers  tveic  iipiiiiiutul  bj  the  C'oiouiiil 
Govcruiiieiit  to  tilUit  IiiikU  to  the  imtivt-d  ntul 
to  t-ni'DiirMirc  tliem  to  iiidiisiir.  Mr.  LitiUk'T 
was  I'tie  oi  Iht'M'  (.'uiiiiiiisstoners.  He  was  hI- 
wiiyi!  gn'iitly  Lumjivd  anil  liivwi  by  llie  Zulus. 
Tb'e  iTiiU'h  Bucts.  uiiuing  wliciin  iiu  tiail  taken 
Tffugv  ivlieu  driven  lir  war  from  liU  lioiuu  and 
work  among  the  n:ifiVe9,  said:  "  If  there  be  b 
biiiii:^]!  name  that  waniis  the  h«nrt  of  a  Xatal 
Tttk  Itoer,  It  is  rhc  ever-to-be-remembeied 
Dnnie  of  Dnniet  Liiidlev."  He  returned  hoiue 
In  ill-licalth  in  1874,  and  dl<:'<l  at  Morristoiv:), 
K.  J,,  SepteinlHT  3d,  18aO. 

Liquor  Tra(n«-  »i«l  nittitionii,— It  is 

an  a.\iom  in  [ilijsic-  ihiit  without  ihe  applica- 
tion of  forte  «  ater  will  not  rise  higher  thi'.n  iia 
e'>nrce.  In  the  light  of  this  (nilE  ft  glftn<-e  ut 
the  use  of  anient  siilrits  in  some  C'hrisiiaii  laudi 
mar  i-how  us  whiit  to  expect  In  their  eomnierre 
wit^  heathen  Irilies.  Belgium  is  a  fair  wpeti' 
men  of  a  p»i)al  country,  and  there  70,000,000 
litres— a  litre  =  2.113  piutB— are  ciiaaumed  an- 
nually. Every  year  her  6,000,000  of  popula- 
tion spend  1^5.000,000  francs  for  litpior  and 
only  15.000,000  for  public  in^tnictiou,  and  the 
amount  that  is  drunk  conlinuiiily  incTeases. 
During  the  last  fifteen  years  the  inhabitants 
have  increased  14  per  cent,  but  the  alcohol 
used  87  per  cent,  bo  that  we  are  not  surprised 
to  find  the  insane  increase  45  per  cent,  crimes 
74.  and  stiicides  80  per  tent.  ("  Jlissionarv  Re- 
view of  the  World,"  1889,  878.)  Willi  si'idi  a 
state  of  things  at  home  Belgian  commerce  coidd 
notbeyery  pr^flfble  to  heathen  lands.  And 
it  is  to  be  reared  that  some  Protestant  cowntrivs 
woulil  not  appear  so  much  Iwlter  in  this  res|>ect 
as  the  free  circulation  of  the  Word  of  God  in 
them  would  lead  us  to  expect.  The  net  reve- 
nue from  the  excise  in  Great  Britain  in  188T 
was  £27.681.523.  all  but  £731,«60of  it  from  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  litjuor.  The  ofllcial 
returns  of  duty  on  spirits  in  1876  were  for 
England  13,368,006  gallons,  Scotland  9.193,608. 
and  Ireland  8.1-^,743  gallons  ("  Enc:)-clopiedia 
Britannicft,"  9th  edition,  art.  ''Excise");  the 
same  work  (xxl.  533)  states  that  the  number 
of  gallons  made  iti  Scotland  rose  from 
5.108.373  gallons  in  1834  to  20.164,963  in  1884. 
and  no  one  can  travel  ihrough  Scotland  with- 
out belnj^  impressed  with  the  number  of  places 
where  spirits  are  sold  and  the  abounding  dnuik- 
enuess  which  follows.  TTie  misery  anil  poverty 
resulting  from  this  cause  are  fearfully  manifest 
in  those  portions  of  her  large  ckies  where  the 
poorei  classes  have  their  homes. 

Such  Heures  prepare  us  for  dark  pages  in  the 
reconls  of  commerce  with  heathen,  and  we  are 
not  disappointed:  the  reality  even  exceeds  the 
expectaiion.  Boslon  is  the  headquarleis  of  the 
A.  B.  C.  F.  SI.,  and  yet  the  authorities  at  the 
custom  house  in  tliat  city  on  application  fur- 
nished the  following  to  one  of  its  otUcers;  "  Ex- 
Sort?  of  rum  to  Africa  tor  five  years  endiuf? 
une  3(ith,  1887,  3,359,224  gallons,  valued  bI 
$1,126,197,  besides  141,573  gallons  of  other 
epirits,  value  $40.637. "  ('■  Misaionary  Herald, " 
1888,    346.)     Id    1887.    180,000   gafions  were 
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imported  froiu  Christi^iii  laii<ls  itid)  SierrEi. 
Leone  alone,  and  into  tlif  udgli boring  district  of 
Lag")*  1,^81, ti02  gidlons  were  sent  anaually. 
(Itepoit  of  London  Slissiouary  C'ouforeiice, 
1S88.  i.  13U.)  liev.  W.  Allan  states  that  the 
Niger  ComiHiuv  iniporttil  320,000  gallons  in 
two  years,  and  000,000  gallons  went  willt 
him  m  the  ship  Caliban  from  Liverpool. 
The  lion,  and  Hev.  James  Johnson,  u  native 
member  of  the  government,  who  hits  lalwred 
there  for  eighli-en  years,  states  that  packages  of 
gin  and  rum  were  found  •veiTivhere,  Large 
steamers  loaded  with  liinior  lay  at  anchor;  ware- 
houses were  cmmmetl  with  the  article  to  the 
very  dwirs;  canoes  weiv  heavily  laden  with  it; 
Elreeta  and  lanes,  highways  an'd  bywiiys,  the 
river  banks,  and  even  the  bush  were  littered 
with  demijohns.  The  very  soil  of  Abcokuta 
seemed  comjioscd  of  broken  luttles;  and  at 
Afarjuita,  foity  miles  inland,  the  seats  in  the 
church  were  eniply  gio-l«].\es,  T|ie  traders  at 
Bonn_v  complain  that  cotton  goods  remain  on 
the  shelf,  and  the  imly  demand  is  for  rum  and 
gin,  which  is  sold  for  four  and  even  three  pence 
per  bottle.  Such  prices  sef^m  fabulinisly  cheap, 
but  the  followtu)^  incident  may  explain  its 
ciieiipuess.  A  goiilla  from  the  Oalioon  liiyer 
died  on  board  a  steamer,  and  to  jireserve  the 
body  it  was  jilaced  in  a  cask  of  this  trade  rum; 
but  when  it  was  ojiened  at  Liverpool,  the  hair 
and  skin  were  found  burned  oIT  as  by  vitriol. 


by  the  natives!  (L.  Jl.  C.,i.  137.)    In  1_ _._ 

than  10,000,000  gallons  of  such  liipior  was 
sent  to  Western  Africa.  Of  this  floo.1 
of  ruin  England  furnished  811,884  gallon.s, 
Germany  7.823,043,  Netherlands  l.W6,146. 
the  Vnited  States  737,650,  I'orlugal  1)1,525, 
and  Fnmee,  cf  alcohol,  405,044.  (L.  M. 
C.  ii.  550.)  Germany  hcrcenjoys  apre-eminence 
that  is  by  no  means  to  be  envied.  The  motive 
for  such  intense  aetivitj^  in  evil  is  found  in  the 
enormous  profits  of  this  trade,  amounting  in 
some  cases  to  700  per  cent,  and  to  tiiosc  greedy 
for  hlthy  lucre  TOO  per  cent  i)nifit  is  a  tremen- 
dous motive.  Itev.  H.  Grattan  Guinness  Ib 
authority  for  this  measure  of  profll ,   (L.  M.  0. , 


iO) 


Tliese  lists  of  figures  are  full  of  niourniiig, 
lamentation,  and  woe,  tor  while  among  us  simie 
can  use  intoxicating  drinks  for  u  long  |ierio<] 
with  rare  self-control,  it  Is  not  so  with  savage 
races.  They  aeem  to  lack  the  power  to  resist, 
and  give  themselves  up  at  oni-c  and  without 
reserve  to  the  desln^'er.  The  one  thing  they 
seek  is  to  get  drunk,  to  feel  the  tbrill  of  intoxi- 
cation; and  soon  property,  health,  and  life  itself 
are  engulfed  in  llie  abyss.  The  rt.'dmen  of  our 
own  land  lu-e  sail  examples  of  Ibis  tendency; 
and  though  in  bondage  tlic  lack  of  money  and 
the  strong  hand  of  the  master  intent  on  his  own 
gains  held  back  the  black  man  from  this 
swift  decline,  iu  Africa  his  tendencies  are 
uncontrolled.  Missionaries  give  sonie  very  sad 
glimpses  of  the  work  of  ruin,  but  neither  pen 
nor  pencil  can  <lo  it  justice. 

Kev.  H.  Waller,  F.  R.  G.  8.,  does  not  confine 
himself  to  vague  generalities,  but  sets  the  con- 
crete mln  before  our  eyes  when  he  testilief  to 
seeing  hundreds  of  young  women  lyinc  beastly 
drunk  round  the  wagons  of  the  rumsellers.  If 
there  were  women,  there  were  also  men,  and 
hei'e  we  have  all  the  elements  for  a  very  pan- 
demonium of  abominations;  and  if  any  think 
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IS  insensible  to  tlie  evil  tEis  traffic  dots  to 

tliesi!  ijiiids  aud  to  coninierce  Itself.f     Aud  I  re- 

Sn:t   it  iiuicli.      Tlifj-   linve  become  sliiv«s  lo 
lu  white  mnu's  rum.    Kuin  Hud  gin  isiheir 

Tlic  Kev.'.I.  Joliiiaoo,  already  quoted,  styles 
llii»"a  criminal  trade,"  tiud  ctuls  upon  bU 
people  to  "protest  n-ilii  all  their  (our)  inlKhl 
Bfjiiiiist  tljja  deadly  traffic  of  Europe  with  Af- 
ricn.  Let  the  guilt  of  ruiuiug  our  Innd  for 
gain  be  Lbe  guilt  of  strangers  omy,  if  they  per- 
sist iu  Iheir  uuchrislian  course,"  and  nil  good 
people  in  ChriKtiiin  lauds  say  A.nieu.  Aemu  be 
says;  "  Tliei-e  lias  beau  no  peace  In  Africa  for 
centiu'ies,  but  tbis  diluk  tramc  makes  it  worse. 
Negroes  have  siirTived  tbe  evils  of  tbe  slave 
tviule,  cruel  as  tbej  were,  but  tbey  cikunoi  witb- 


A  nwmbei-  of  the  Let!i*lalure  of  Laj[iis  said  in  timt 
■niWy:  ■■  TliP  clHvi-  Imde  was  a  giiffltevil  U,  AtrioB, 
ih..  mm  iTBiif  is  far  woiite.  I  wnulil  ratlier  lUac 
vere  iii  Hlayery,  n-orked  hard,  and  kept 


Id  Cuiig 


«  State  to  take 


the  same  stand,  so  tluit  comiiinpue  ....__  __ 
MtriiyiHl  fur  llie  lack  oC  imiibiiiuits  lo  purvhatie  Itt  cuiii- 
motltirx.  Hnv  uau  eucIi  a  result  lie  avoldeif  If  Clirie- 
tiaii  tiatloaH  unntinue  to  send  TO.UUO  barrels  of  rum.  and 
fialy  oiiB  tuiKHloiiniT  to  eoiiLteraut  tlie  (iBHCriietloii?  M. 
R.  1SKH.  1S1 :  aee  also  I..  U.  C,  i.  i~,  for  words  of  Rev. 
W.  M.'l'nylor,  It.D. 

t  Tliat  H'HH  tlie  cry  tliaC  met  Stanley  on  his  arrival  at 
tlie  vrpsterii  coast.  ('' TbroiiKli  the  Dark  Coatiiient."  ii. 
444  Ai\  and  L.  M.  C.  I.  *'!».)  The  trafllc  liaN  so  de- 
basad  theiii  that  thmisht*  of  tin  .    .  ..    ■ 


i  di-i>ii]ohii  till 

Aied  the  people;  to  stop  it  would  be  a  gain 
eroe  and  a  blessinfc  to  Africa. 
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ible  evils  of  IIle  drink.     If  they 

incliou  of  tbe  2i  tgru  is  simply  a. 

me."    (L.  31.  C„  i.  4S8,  lSo.)_ 

k     K  ]g  of  N'upe,  writes  thus  to  Bishop 

BariLsu    (liquor;   lias  ruiued    our 

lias  made  our  people  insane.     I 

de,  except  iu  barasu.     We  implore 

h  c  threat  Cbrlstlan  minister,  to  beg 

grta      Priests    (tUe    Church     JXissiouary 

mittce)  to  beseccli  the  Queen  of 

d         eup  liarasa  out  of  ibis  land.     Let 

u  (Lis  for  God's  sake,    ile  must 

uutry  be  destroyed."    (L.  SI,  C., 

Th  not  confined  to  Western  Africa, 

ivc  0[i{>osillon  to  It  limited  to  thut 

re  T      Sultan  of  Zanzibar  has  forbidden 

n  fB     but  he  has  uu  power  lo  control  Eu- 

>ea  are  lbe  leaders  in  this  wrong,  and 

b  people  are  liecoming  demoralized  in 

iseSorts.    (L.  if.  C.  i.  481.) 

N  -  since  a  Christian  nation  sent  900 

h  tq  101'  lo  Madagascar,  and  tbe  gov- 

m       p      based  the  entire  cargo,  and  poured 

M)     he  sand.    (M.  R.  188»,  4T4.)    liuin 

d  Iu  3      ritius  is  sent  to  Madagascar,  and 

g  vernment  of  that  island  seeks  to 

?  because  it  increases  crime  at  so 

,  Englisb  ofHcluls  binder  tbe  eu- 
on  be  cruel  wrong  goes  on,  iiquor 
fl  Bud  even  the  young  king  himself 

drunkard.    (L  M.  C,  i.  481.) 

Tli  of  tbe  diaiiiond-tields  in  South 

A  ricu  p  cd  tbe  Cape  parliament  to  have  the 
saloons  removed  from  among  them,  but  tlieir 
petition  was  refused.  The  market  for  British 
spirits  could  not  be  interfered  with,  whatever 
misery  it  brought  to  ihe  natives. 

Mr.  W.  8.  Caine,  M.  P.,  while  tiitvelling  In 
E^ypt,  found  more  than  400  saloons  in  Cairo 
witb  English  names  and  English  placards, 
setliug  foilh  the  excellence  of  their  wares,  and 
heard  an  Egyptian  speaker  denounce  in  a  large 
meeting  the  foreigners  who  introduced  the 
traffic  into  hU  country.    (M,  H,  1887,  256.) 

Rev.  W.  Allan  conversed  with  some  of  the 
owuers  of  two  lines  of  steiimships  to  Western 
Africa,  and  they  not  only  diil  not  deny  his 
statements,  but  informed  him  that  the  whole 
of  their  cargoes  which  they  took  out  from 
Hamburg  and  Rotterdam  consisted  of  nolhlng 
but  rum  and  gin.  He  bad  heard  this  on  the 
coast,  and  now  it  was  confirined  at  head- 
quarters. The  Secretary  of  the  Hamburg 
Cimmberof  Commerce,  in  reply  to  a  letter  from 
Rev.  Mr.  Ijmg  of  the  Church  Missionary 
Society,  says:  ■■  Merchants  here  Interested  In 
the  African  trade  are  of  opinion  that  measures 
for  limliln^  tills  traffic  (in  liquors)  are  injurious 
to  t  be  development  of  trade  with  those  countries, 
and  that  the  importation  of  liquors  as  carried 
on  at  present  has  no  injurious  effect  upon  the 
natives."  We  can  understand  the  first  part  of 
this,  but  how  to  reconcile  Ihe  closing  sentence 
wiih  trutli,  iu  tbe  light  of  the  testimony  of  Mr. 
Betla,  through  whose  hands  a  part  of  these  same 
liquors  passed  in  Africa,  Is  beyond  onr  power. 

Khaine,  the  chief  of  Bechnana  lani^  voices 
the  sentiments  of  tbe  Africans  theniselves  when 
he  says:  "I  fenrLo  BeMula  less  than  I  fear 
brauiiy.  I  fought  with  Lo  Bencula.  and  drove 
him  back,  and  he  never  came  again,  and  God, 
who  helped  me  then,  would  help  me  again. 
Lo  Beugula  never  gives  me  a  sleepless  night, 
but  to  flght  against  drink  is  to  light  a^oat 
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demoDS  and  not  men.  I  dri'ttd  the  -white  idiid's 
di'iuk  moit  tlian  nil  ilie  iisst-fpiis  of  [lie  MatalielL', 
nbic'li  kill  men's  bodies,  nud  it  is  quickly  over  ; 
but  diiuk  puta  devils  iuto  nieu  iiud  deslioys 
both  tlieir  sudls  and  bodies  forever;  its  wouuils 
never  heal.     (M.  U.  i.  ISSU,  91.1 

So  far  our  view  has  been  confined  to  Africa, 
but  tiie  deadly  fruits  of  ibis  traffic  ate  not 
peculiar  lo  Africa.  ludiii  also  suflei's,  and 
iliat  too  at  tbe  band^  of  Christiun  Eugltind. 
Tbe  govertimeul  sells  tbe  iiiou(>|>oly  of  distilling 
and  selling  liquor  !u  its  several  districts,  and  tlie 
purcliaser  urges  liis  sales  regardless  of  conse- 
quences to  tbe  natives,  and  Tu  split  ol  iliu  re- 
uionslrances  of  tlie  belter  classes,  so  tbut  tliougb 
tbe  people  were  almost  entirely  total  abstainers 
before  tbe  Britisb  ride  began,  the  whole  land  Is 
DOW  becoming  dctnorulizcd.  Even  the  con- 
verted natives  siiHt-i*  nitb  the  rest,  tor  while  in 
1860  there  were  4)  habilual  and  163  occasiutjal 
drunkards  out  of  30,000  church-members,  in 
18(J3  thei'e  n-ere  3oO  habitual  and  ^4occasioual 
druukai-ds  in  the  chui-ches,  aud  tbe  increuM! 
since  then  has  been  greater,  nu<l  still  larger  in 
proportion  among  the  heathen  population.  This 
must  e.\ert  a  fearful  power  to  hinder  tbe  C'liris- 
tianizittion  of  India  (M.  It.,  1»89.  3ti8i. 

.Mr.  W.  S.  Caine.  JI.P..  gives  some  striking 
instances  of  this  policy  iif  the  governmeui.  The 
collector  at  Darjeeliiig  compelled  a  tea-planter, 
ignorant  of  the  law,  to  opeu  a  taloou  on  his 
farm,  and  at  Burrisal  the  collector  tried  to  com- 
pel a  zemindar  to  reopen  asalooii  which  be  bad 
closeil  on  his  estate.  Tlie  native  refused,  and 
defeated  the  collector  when  the  case  came  into 
court.  Still  there  remains  the  unspeakable 
, shame  of  an  English  ofllclnl  tu  heathen  India 
using  his  authority  to  compel  a  native  to  re- 
open ihe  saloon  which  his  sense  of  duty  liad  ted 
him  to  close.  Mr.  Caine  quotes  the  following 
from  JEr.  Westknd,  a  member  of  the  vice-regal 
couucil:  "We  look  hopefully  for  an  increase 
in  the  e.xcise  system  in  Konhcrn  India."  In 
other  words,  he  hopes  that  the  revenue  will  be 
increased  byincreasingdrnnkenness  amonji  the 
people.  In  connection  witti  this  it  slioulil  be 
added,  that  the  revenue  from  native  spirits  was 
then  lnci*casing  at  the  rate  of  ten  per  cent  an- 
nually IM.  li,.  1889,  308). 

The  "  Bombay  Guardian"  states  that  the  re- 
Bult  of  this  governmental  stimulating  of  tliestile 
of  liquor  in  order  to  increase  its  revenue  is  that 
the  number  of  consumers  has  doubled  in  ten 
Tears  ()[.  H.,  188B,  344).  But  what  else  could 
be  expected  from  a  government  which  dellb- 
.  eratelf  Inflicts  the  curse  of  opium  on  China, 
and  then  justilica  the  wrong  by  lis  own  need  of 
revenue.  Is  not  that  the  same  plea  by  whtcb 
the  rohtier,  tbe  biu^Iar,  and  the  prostitute  seek 
to  justify  their  nefaiious  courses?  We  might 
trace  Ihe  same  influences  operating  in  other 
heathen  lands,  but  it  wouhl  only  be  repeating 
the  same  things  with  a  (.■hauge  of  name.  Africa 
has  (teen  selected,  because  lliat  continent  at 
present  tears  the  brunt  of  this  attack  on  the 
welfare  of  heathen  nations.  India  has  lieeti  re- 
ferred to,  because  there  a  Christian  nation  has 
a  glorious  opportunity  to  bless  the  population 
Which  the  Ktivldence  of  God  has  entrusted  to 
Its  care;  but  in  other  lands  we  would  only  sec 
tlie  same  causes  operating  only  inuler  circum- 
stances les,s  favorable  lo  success,  though,  alas! 
heailien  countries  can  raisi;  few  barriers  against 
national  ruin  which  Christian  nations  cannot 
tiample  down  when  so  disposeil.     Surely  we 
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have  need  to  pi-ess  (he  petition  which  the  Mas- 
ter has  taught  us  to  urge  belore  the  uierc.v  seal: 
■'  Tliy  will  be  done  on  eiirlli,  as  it  is  done  in 
heaven."  When  that  prayer  is  answered,  hu- 
man goverumeiits  will  be  as  holy  iiixl  Ikucvo 
lent  in  all  their  procedure  as  the  angels  who 
are  before  the  thi-une. 

LlrailS,  the  westernmost  of  the  Talaut 
Islands,  East  Indies.  A  station  of  the  Ernielo 
Missionary  Society  with  70   members, 

Lllbaaiiiaii  t'trrtiion.— The  Lithuanian 
belongs  to  the  Lithuanian  branch  of  the  Aryan 
family  of  languages,  and  is  spoken  in  the  Prov- 
ince of  Lithuania.  The  tirst  translator  of  the 
Bible  into  this  language  was  John   Urelkius, 

Bistor  of  Ihe  Lithuanian  church  at  Kouigslierg. 
e  completed  his  tiimslatlon  in  1590.  aud  de- 
Kisiled  the  manuscript  in  the  myid  libitiry  at 
Dnigsberg.  Kboza,  his  successor,  revised  the 
Psalms,  which  were  publlsheii  in  1025.  An 
edition  of  tlie  New  1'esliiinent  was  jiublishcd 
from  Brelkius'  nmiiuscript  by  order  of  Fred- 
erick I.  of  Prussia  nt  Strasuburg  in  1700.  An- 
other translation  of  the  Bible  into  this  lan- 
guage, made  by  Chylinski,  a  native  of  Lithu- 
ania, was  printed  at  London  in  1660.  A  new 
Irauslation,  made  by  the  Itev.  John  Jacob 
Quaiidi  at  the  nrder  of  Khig  Frederick  William 
of  Prussia,  was  printed  in  ITI-'i,  and  a  fecoud 
edition  i'«ued  in  ITiiS.  Tlie  British  and  For- 
eign Bible  Society  puulislied  an  edition  In  1816, 
which  was  followed  by  otiiei-  isKues,  and  in 
1864  the  Prussian  Bible  Sc«L-ietv  also  publiRhe<l 
nn  ediilon  lit  Ibille.  In  lim  the  British  Bible 
Society  issiinl  an  edition  of  the  four  Gospels  for 
1,400,000  Lithuanians  in  Kussia  under  the  care 
of  Prof.  Juskovitsch. 

{Speeimen  verie.    John  3;  16.) 
3iil|)ti  Oleics  tni;teJD  finltta.  .t>it)  fnnia  nitnijlifimull 
f!inu".la»r,.l(ib  mifjl'l  fl  tifti  ne  propultu, 'btt  ntnjlnn 
gnmalA,  turtciir. 

Eiililz,  a  town  in  Jamaica,  West  Indies,  in 
the  Siwaniiah.  It  is  built  ou  an  eniiiicnie  700 
feet  liigh,  but  is  oiio  of  the  "ariue't  mid  lenst 
comfortable  of  all  the  towns  in  .lauiaiia.  Mis- 
sion station  of  Ihe  Moravians  (1804);  church  i)r- 
ganlzed  I8il9. 

Liltlr-Pnpo,  a  town  in  Dahomey,  slave 
coast.  West  Africa.  Jllssion  station  of  the 
Weslej^an  Jlissioiiary  Society;  1  missionary 
anil  wife,  8  native  beliiers,  123  church-niem- 
bers,  Tt  schools,  26.S  scholars. 

Liv  or  Uvon  Vcrtiion.— Tbe  LivlHlongs 
to  the  Finn  branch  of  the  Ural-Altaic  family  of 
languages,  and  is  u-itd  by  the  Livs  who  inhabit 
West  Conrland,  Itiissia,  to  the  number  of  4,000 
or  S,00O,  In  l<j70  the  Biilish  and  Foit'ign  Bible 
Society  pulilished  the  Gospel  of  JEalthew.  This 
GiiKpil,  formerly  pnhlislied  by  Prince  L,  L. 
Boniipanc  luid  generously  placcil  at  the  dieposal 
of  the  Bitito  Society,  was  translatcil  into  the 
Lettish  character  l>y  the  academician  Wiede- 

LIvInKHlaiic,  David,  b,  Blantyrc,  Scot- 
land, March  19th,  1813,  His  parents  were  re- 
ligious, aud  he  was  e:uly  impressed  with  the 
noiile  life  of  .lesus  spent  in  healing  the  liody 
and  instructing  the  ignorant.  At  leu,  part  of  ; 
his  first  week's  wages  as  "pieccrboy  "  at  a  loom     i 
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bouglit  a  Liilin  grammni'.  His  eveniug  hours, 
ofitii  from  a  o'clock  tilt  luiilniglil,  were  spent 
in  tlie  study  of  Latiu,  Greek,  butuny,  tind  gcol- 
og^.  At  nineteen  lio  resulveU  to  be  a  medical 
missioiiiiry.  By  "plain  living"  and  "  bigli 
tiiinkiug,  workiugiisa  "spinner" in  the  sum- 
mer, and  Htudylu';  in  Glasgow  in  the  witiler, 
nieiiuwhile  "  picking  up  as  uiucli  of  cHrpeutry 
iiiidoiher  useful  trades  IIS  itoissiblu,"  be  prepared 
biniself  fur  Ills  future  life.  After  bis  ncccpt- 
nnce  by  the  London  ^liasioimry  Ijociely  in  18B8, 
be  sluIlieU  tbcology,  ineilio'ine,  iind  science  for 
s  in  LoniKiii,  took  bis  medical  degree 


Tiiwn ;  ibtnce  jiroteediil  to Kurinnau ,  tlie slalion 
of  Miill'al  ami  Iliitnilton.  For  two  years  he 
tmvi'rM'd  the  Ik'cbutuio  country,  visiline  the 
■     .  mid   iitbw  trilies.     In   1848  be  rc- 
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jiedition  he  tooJc  twenty  seven  men  provided  by 
Seiieltu,  parlly  with  n  view  to  open  up  a,  trade- 
route  between  tlieir  own  country  and  tbe  coast. 
They  suffered  from  extreme  hunger  and  thirst, 
fever  and  dysentery,  attacks  of  wild  beasts, 
robbers,  aod  hostile  tilbes.  Proceeding  from 
Lake  Dllolo,  be  arrived.  May  81st,  1854.  ar  "■ 


Paul  de  Loanda.  capital  of  Angoln,  on  llie  west 

coast.     From  this  pbice  he  sent  hir-' ■  — ' 

observations  to  Slaclear,  royal  n 


luomical 


ed  M»i 


Here 


tbe  Cape,  and  an  account  of  bis  journey  to  tbe 
Royiil  Geographical  Society  of  England,  which 
awarded  him  lis  highest  honor,  the  gold  medal. 
Maclear,  speaking  of  the  number  and  accuracy 
of  his  astronomical  and  geograpliical  observa- 
tions, sBj-s;  "You  could  go  to  any  point  aci'oss 
the  entire  continent,  along  Livingstone's  track, 
and  feel  certain  of  yowr  position. 

"    ■'  "  and  menial  de- 


.  .  irusbeil  his  unn, and  nearly  put  an  end  .. 
bis  life.  In  1844  be  took  lo  the  mission-bouse 
lie  had  built,  his  wife,  JIary  Moffat,  daughter  of 
ilie  missionary.  This  staiion  lie  relinquisbed 
to  his  colleague,  and  removed  to  C'honiiane. 
cnpDal  of  the  Uakwniiis.  gcchcic,  their  chief, 
after  [bri'e  years  of  instruction,  was  baptized. 
A  fearful  dnuight  compelled  Livingstone  lo 
seek  a  more  favored  region,  and  the  whole 
tribe  followcil  him  to  Koloheng.  While  bere 
he  vlKited  llie  lloers.  They  regarded  with  hos- 
tilily  any  who  litated  as  men  llie  natives,  whom 


In  great  ph^slcid  pi-ostration  aii< 

Ereireion  by  disease,  bunger,  and  c 
indly  received  by  Ihe  British  C'oi 
The  Portuguese  merchants  and  ( 


rmkcd  uiiou  as  "hlack  properly,"  and 
....  every  attempt  1<)  found  a  miss 
their setllemeuls.   The riverat Koloheng,  which 
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had  yielded  him  water  for  irrigation.  gRidi'ally 
faileii,  anil  In  the  fourth  year  disappeared. 
Livingstone  had  heard  of  "a  great  lake."  sur- 
rounded by  a  manly  tribe,  ruled  by  Sebitunue, 
a  powerful  chief,  friendly  to  strangers.  There 
he  Iioped  to  tliid  a  place  for  futnre  labors.  Ac- 
companied by  Oswell  and  ifurniy,  English  trav- 
ellers, he  cifHised  Ihe  Kalihari  Desert,  almost 
iinpiissidile  from  drought,  dangerous  serpents, 
and  Ibe  deadly  tselse-fly.  On  August  1st,  1849, 
he  sighted  Lake  Ngnmi,  but  failed  to  reach 
Sebiuiane  through  the  jealousy  of  a  chief  who 
refused  to  tiiiusport  him  across  the  Zon^a  River. 
A  second  altcnipt  failed  mviug  to  the  illness  of 
his  childreu.  A  ihinl,  with  his  family  and 
Sechele,  was  successful.  Sobiiuauc  welcomed 
them  warmly,  but  died  from  pneumonia  within 
a  mimtli  after  iheii'  arrival.  In  June,  1851 ,  Liv- 
ingstciiie  reached  the  Ziimbesi  Biver  at  Sesb- 
ekc.  in  the  heart  of  Africa,  nn  important  geo- 
grapbit'id  discovery,  as  it  had  been  supposed  to 
rise  much  further  east.  His  family  having  suf- 
fered greatly  from  illness,  be  decided  lo  send 
Ihem  lo  Englonii  for  Iwo  years,  himself  explore 
Ilic  country  in  search  of  a  healthy  centre  for 
mission  work,  also  lo  trace  the  Zambesi  to  Its 
source  and  to  ihe  coapit,  llius  opening  up  a  path 
to  the  interior.  While  he  was  returning  to 
KololMJng  fi-om  Cape  Town,  after  seeing  his 
family  embark,  the  Boers  dew  many  of  his 
Uakwaiii  people,  carried  away  many  more  cap- 
live,  sacked  bis  house,  and  destroyed  his  books. 
On  May  33d,  1853,  he  reached  Liuyauti  ou  tbe 
Cliobe.  capital  of  ihc  ^lakololo,  was  cordially 
received  by  Sekelelu,  Sebituiine's  son  and  stic- 
eessor,  and  remained  for  some  months  "preach- 
ing the  Mspi'l  and  healing  diseases."    He  pro- 
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h  Commissioner. 
Portuguese  merchants  aud  otiicials  also 
most  hospitable  and  coiu'leous.     But  Liv- 


recovery,  he  began  his  return  Journey,  leiiching 
Liuyauti  September,  1855.     His  wants  for  the 

{"jurney  thence  to  tbe  east  coast  "ere  supplied 
y  Sekeletu,  who  also  accompanietl  him  for 
some  distance  with  300  of  ids  people.  Leaving 
Linyanti  November  8th,  he  soon  difcnveied  tbe 
famotis  Victoria  Falls  of  the  Zambesi.  "The 
people  all,"  he  says,  "  expressed  great  satisfac- 
tion ou  hearing  my  message,  as  I  directed  their 
attention  to  Jesus  as  their  Saviour."  He  arrived 
March  2d.  1B5S,  at  Tete,  the  furthest  outpost 
of  the  Portuguese,  in  an  emaciated  condition, 
aud  was  kiniUy  entertained  by  the  governor 
for  six  weeks.  Leaving  his  Makololo  friends 
well  cared  for.  he  started  for  Quilimane  on 
the  Indian  Ocean,  reaching  it  Hay  SOtli,  four 
yeare  from  the  last  departure  from  Cape  Towu, 
having  traversed  the  continent  from  ocean  to 
ocean  and  travelled  on  fool  over  11.000  mites. 
He  then  embarked  for  England,  December  lath, 
1856.  He  was  received  with  great  honor  by 
the  London  Missionary  Society,  the  Boyal 
Geographical  Society,  the  univei'sities  of  Cam- 
bridge and  Oxford,  and  by  all  classes  of ' 
society.  At  Glasgow,  Ediuhuigh,  Dublin,  Ox- 
ford, and  Cambi'idge  his  addiesses  were  heard 
with  gi'cat  interest  by  learned  and  unlearned, 
old  and  vonng.  \Yhi1e  at  home  he  published 
his  "Missionary  Travels  aud  Researches  in 
South  Africa."  In  his  travels  Ihe  atrocities  of 
Ihe  Internal  elave-lrafllc  had  so  revealed  them- 
selves to  bim,  and  tbe  obstacles  It  presented  ta 
missiou-woi'k  in  Central  Africa  had  so  im- 
pressed Mm,  that  the  question  of  its  suppres- 
sion became  "the  uppermost  idea  in  his  mind." 
llllherto  his  explorations  had  aimed  solely  at 
opening  lields  for  mission  work ;  thenceforth 
tliey  sought  to  open  up  the  country  to  legiti- 
mate and  productive  commerce  as  a  means  of 
superse<llng  Ihe  destructive  and  inhuman  traf- 
fic in  flesh  and  blood.  His  motive  appears  in 
these  words:  "Tbe  opening  of  the  new  ecu- 
Iral  country  is  a  matter  for  congratulation  only 
so  far  as  it  opens  up  a  prospect  for  the  elevation 
of  Ihe  iubaoitants.  1  view  the  geographical 
exploration  as  the  beginning  of  the  n^ssionary 
enterprise,  I  inchide  in  the  latter  term  every- 
thing in  the  way  of  effort  for  the  amelioration 
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L.  31.  S.,  lie  returned  iu  1858,  (ip[ioiuted  Brit- 
isb  consul  fell-  Kasieru  Africa  niiil  tlie  disirieis 
of  the  iuturior.  tiud  aUo  lender  of  uu  e.\iH-diiion 
for  e.xploriiij;  Eastern  nnil  C'eiilnil  Afrlcii.  lie 
was  an'onipiinied  by  bis  brutlicr  Ciiailes,  Dr. 
John  Kirk,  and  others.  At  Cape  Town  he  was 
accorded  n  reee{ilioii  liy  the  jteople  nud  author- 
ilies  o(  ibc  C'oIduv,  the  Uorerticr  iireM'Utiug 
him  with  800  giiin'ttw  in  a  silver  casket,  as  a 
tc^tininuLkl  to  the  value  of  lii.'i  liervices.  !Most 
of  tbe  year  was  siienl  by  tlie  party  ht  e.\ploiiiig 
the  Shire  River  and  uiaking  tbe  discovery  of 
Lake  Shirwa,  April  18th,  and  Lake  Xjiissn, 
Septemtier  IHth,  1859.  Around  the  latter  tbe 
nilsaionary  found  the  Blave- trade  niiuimiii. 
"desolating  the  cimntrv  aud  imralv/.ing  all  ef- 
fort." Hetnniiii^  to  'I'ete  In  1800,  be  fulfilled 
Ills  pledge  made  lliree  years  before  to  his  Muko- 
lolo  friends  by  taking  ihein  to  their  hoini-s  at 
Linyanti.  In  1801,  accompanied  by  biij  brother 
and  Dr.  Kirk,  be  luaile  another  trip  lo  Lake 
Nyassn.  and  remained  exploring  tor  st'veral 
n-eeks.  His  wife,  whom  lie  bad  welcomiil  only 
three  months  before,  died  April  ^Tth,  180'.!,  Hi 
ShapungH  on  the  Zambesi. 

Tbe  t  nlversiiics'  Alisslon  to  Central  Africa, 
proposed  by  Livingstone  111  18o7.  was  estab- 
lished in  1859,  Archdeacon  MacKcnzie  of 
Natal  consecrntfti  1)ishop  for  the  mission  In 
isioi,  and  the  mission  nas  settled  nt  Mairoinero. 
In  July,  J802,  the  bishop  died  from  eiiiosiire 
and  fatigue. 

In  llie  new  iron  steamer,  the  "Lady  Nyassa," 
the  e.iplorers  steamed  up  Ibe  Sbire;  but  before 
ft  conld  be  carried  over  the  enlaraets,  bis 
brother  and  Dr.  Kirk  were  obliged  by  sickness 
to  return  home.  He  resolved  to  continue  the 
explorations  alone.  An  order  from  liome  re- 
calling the  expedition,  lie  set  sail  for  Zanzibar 
In  1864  in  tbe  "  LndyNyassa."  Neediu"  funds 
and  desiring  lo  sctl  tliu  vessel  biiUt  wltb  the 
avails  of  his  book,  be  manned  tbe  little  craft 
with  nine  natives  and  four  Europeans,  bimsclf 
navigating  ber  to  Bombay,  wbicli  lie  reached 
after  an  advenlurons  voyage  of  a  month. 
Thence  he  eml)arkcd  for  England.  He  pub- 
lished "The  Zambesi  and  its  Tributaries." 
Wlicn  urged  Ijy  Sir  Itoderlck  JIurcbison  lo  re- 
linquisli  the  missionary  work  and  attend  only 
to  discovery,  he  wrote  :  "  I  would  not  consent 
to  go  simpfy  as  a  geograplier  but  as  a  mission- 
ary, and  to  do  geography  by  tbe  way."  In 
this  spirit  he  accepted  the  commission  of  tlio 
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wbicli  prostriited  him.  When  suftieicntly  re- 
covered be  pas.<;ed  wcHwaid,  iind  bi  Niivciiiber 
discovered  Lake  Mivro,  aud  July  SStli,  1808. 
Lake  Uangueolo  or  liemba,  IfiO  miles  long.  T5 
wide  "  L'onstnlil  wellings  and  wadingi-  "  pros 
truted  bim,  and  for  the  Hrnt  time  in  nearly 
thirty  years  be  vras  carried  on  the  marcli. 
Itetumliig  lo  the  Taiigiinvlka,  he  reached  Vjiii 
Aliircb,  luOa.  OnJuly  laililiestimedweKiwanl, 
and  Septeml>er  21st  reached  liaiiliarre.  ii  town 
in  JIanviieiiiii.  He  strusjiled  frirwiuil,  aecom- 
piinleirby  three  faithfuls.  Susi,  Cbiima.  and 
Uaixlaer,  but  wa-  driven  back  lo  Banlwirre  by 
i-iekiiess.  Disabled  fur  three  uionlhs  bv  ulcers 
on  the  feel,  and  furtber  detaved  bv  the'tieacb- 
cry of  natives  Mzii  fmrn  Z:iii7:il«r  \Viih  supiilles, 
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tbe  C'liauibc/e  in  Ilic  u[)laudri 
and  Tanganyika,  tniverM's  a  chain  of  lakes," I-sii- 
iiig  KiieccKsfvely  fi^mi  liaiijnieiilo  as  ilie  l.iia 
piiTu.fi'om  3[ii'rc)ns  tbe  Luvwa,fn)ni  Kamoloudo 
astheLualaba.nud  bad  also  suggested  what  later 
invcsti^tiona  proved  true,  lliat  It  enters  tbe 
Atlantic  Ocean  as  tbe  Congo.  He  had  ascer- 
tained also  that  the  Tanganyika  docs  nut  belong 
to  the  same  dmiinige  ^^ysiein  as  the  Nyassa, 

Itacked  by  disease,  and  lorliired  In  spirit  by 
tbe  horrors  jicrpetrated  by  tbe  slave-hunters,  lie 
■was  forced  back  by  his  affrigiiteii  altendiiiits 
f  roin  Xvangwe,  "a  ruckle  of  bones."'  as  he  said, 
to  L'jiji.  Glli)  miles,  whii-li  be  n.'aclje<l,  lletober 
29n\.  only  lo  find  that  the  nis(;al  who  had  charge 
of  his  sKirL's  h:iil  stolen  and  usiil  tbi-ni  afl. 
While  Liviiigsione  was  making  this  joumey 
under  compulsion  to  V.ji.ji  from  llie  wi-sieiii  ex- 
tremity rif  bis  cxploi-iitidiis,  lli-my  ^i,  Sijiiiley, 
the  travelling  correspond  en  I  of  I  In"  ■'  New  Yuik 
Herald."s('ntfrom  AmerieabyJIr.  (ionioii  lieu- 
nelt  to  And  and  relieve  him.  was  urging  his  «  ay 
from  the  east  ciNiNt  luseaii'h  of  Inn  i. "and  riiniieii 
Ujiji  live  days  later  tliiin  Livingstone.  Xiii  in 
vain  bad  tlJe  missionary  in  bis  exin-niltv  re- 
corded: "1  commit  mvself  to  the  Almfghty 
Disposer  of  evi.'iils."  lie  and  Stanley  Ingciher 
visiied  the  north  end  of  the  lake,  auilsi^iili-d  In 
tbe  iicgotivethc  loiigdisputeiliiui'slli.n  whether 
tbe  Tanganyika  wast  conncc.-Ied  with  either  the 
^'ictoriaNyanKa  or  the  Albert  Xyanai.  At  tlie 
end  of  Ihe  year  1U71  tliey  journi^'i-d  tn^i-'tber  lo 


whether  the  ultimate  sources  of  the  Nile  "  were 
"among  the  hills  or  lakes"  south  of  the  point 
where  Speke  and  Grant  Siiw  that  river  Mowing 
from  the  Victoria  Nynnzn,  and  also  to"Heltle 
the  relation  of  llie  Nyassa  with  the  Tanganyika." 
He  had  also  llie  appointment  of  British  consul 
in  Central  Africa,  but  witlioiil  jiay.  From 
Zanzibar  he  reached  the  conlinenl  Slarcli  24tb, 
proceeded  up  the  Kovuma  Kiver  tm  far  as  he 
could,  and  August  14th  reached  Ijahe  Nvassa. 
A  well-watere<r  fertile  region,  but  largely  de- 
populated by  slave-hiinlers,  the  tokens  of  whose 
barbarities  lay  all  along  their  march.  Thence, 
balHcd  by  inundations,  hostile  slave  -  dealers, 
treacherous  attendants,  want  of  supplies,  and 
severe  sickness,  he  procee<ied  northwaril  to- 
ward Tanganyiiin.  which  lie  sighted  April,  ISOT. 
Two  of  tbe  men  wiio  deserted  look  with  them 
his  modieine-cliest.  and  he  was  without  means 
to  control  the  attacks  of  fever  and  dysentery 


Slarch  l-jth,  1872,  Stanley  bearing  with  lilin  the 
precious  journal  of  irfx  years,  wlilch  '■contained 
a  wealth  of  inforninlion  aboul  countries  and 
peoples  hitherto  unexplored  and  unknown,"  and 
Livingstone,  with  renewed  heiillh  and  spirits, 
ready  to  pursue  his  work  on  Ihe  arrival  of  reii- 
nblo  men  from  Stanley,  lie  started,  August 
31}lb,  1872,  lo  make  anrilhrr  exploiiilion  of  the 
Clianibexe  System.  To  J(r.  Jlollal  he  writes; 
"I  set  out  on  this  Journey  wilh  a  Hilling  presenli- 
ment  that  I  siiall  never  (Inish  it. "  He  was  most 
of  the  lime  wading  through  "siionges"and  wet 
wlih  torrents  of  rain.  Dyvnlery  iii  aggrava(<il 
form  renen-ed  its  exbullsling  a'llacks,  and  his 
consthulion  ccaihl  no  longer  withstand  it.  He 
liad  lo  Ix-  carried  in  a  liiter.  by  liirns  Kiiffering 
excruciating  i>aiii  and  for  hours  insensible  or 
fainting  from  lows  of  blood.  Still  he  would  at 
linies  ask  regarding  itislant  hills,  or  of  tlic  rivers 
crossed,  whence  they  ciiniu  and  whither  they 
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fli>we:i.  AiipriKicliing  Ilala  on  the  south  shore  patients — high  and  low,  rich  and  poor,  Moslem, 
of  Lake  Biiiigiieolii,  men  were  sent  in  advance  Jew,  and  Cliiislian,  the  majority  often  fttoham- 
t«  builil  Ik  hut  Tor  him,  and  he  was  laid  upon  medans.  In  1^53  he  made  an  excursion  to 
Ills  hed  of  Hticlis  and  grass.  Next  morning  Chief  Sheikh  Adi,  the  seat  of  the  Yezidees  or  devil ■ 
Chllambo  cuiled,  but  he  was  too  ill  10  talk.  At  worshippers,  aud  wrote  a  narrative  of  his  jour- 
jiliout  1  A.M ,  May  1st,  he  asked  Susi  for  his  ney  awl  observations  for  the  Mission  House, 
nietlicine-chest.  'Selecting  the  calomel,  and  ask-  and  io  1853  a  journal  of  the  eiccursion  waspuh- 
iug  for  water,  he  added;  "All  right,  you  may  lished  in  the  ''New  York  Tribtme."  In  all  his 
goout  now."  Before  dawn  the  boy  who  slept  intercourse  with  the  people  he  refused  to  give 
within  the  htit  to  be  ready  at  his  call,  found  him  medicine  unless  he  was  permitted  to  preach  the 
kuueling  by  the  bed,  his  head  buried  in  his  gospel.  On  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Marsh,  May 
Imiids  upon  the  pillow.  The  spirit  had  departed.  18th,  1853,  Dr.  Lobdell,  by  a  vote  of  the  Mis. 
HU  faithful  men.  after  embalming  the  body  as  sion.  visited  Oroomiah  for  his  health  and  for 
well  us  they  could,  wrapped  it  in  calico  and  promoting  the  objects  of  tlie  mission.  Hemade 
liark,  and  carried  it  witli  all  liis  pa|)ers,  inslru-  an  excursion  also  to  Tabriz,  to  explore  an  in- 
incuts,  etc.,  a  year's  journey,  to  Zanzibar.  Ou  teresting  province  of  the  Peiwan  empire.  On 
April  15th,  1874,  accompanied  by  Susl  and  February  37th,  18SS,  he  had  fever  all  day,  but 
Chiima,  it  arrived  in  England,  and  was  deposited  prejiared  ft  sermon,  talked  with  a  crowd  of 
in  Westminster  Abbey,  tlie  arm  which  had  been  Jiapists.  prescribed  and  preached  to  85  patients, 
crushnl  by  the  lion  being  a  means  of  his  identi-  aud  delivered  his  sermon  to  the  church  in  the 
fietitiim.  Hk  journals  kept  during  these  last  evening.  For  twenty-five  days  his  sickness  con. 
.seven  years' esplorationswerepublishedin  1874  tiuued.  Mr.  Marsh  and  Mr.  Williams  were 
under  the  title  of  "The  Last  Joumalsof  David  absent  at  the  annual  meeting,  and  no  physician 
Livingstone  in  Central  Africa."  (3  vols.)  was  present.  Mr.  Marsh  returned  on  the  21st, 
and  ou  entering  the  room,  Dr.  Lobdell  raised 
Lolidell,  Heiirj',  b.  Danbury,  Conn.,  his  thin  arms,  saying,  "  Praise  to  Godt  Praise 
U.  ti.  A.,  January23th,1837.  Hiseaily  life  was  to  God!"  and  threw  them  about  liis  neckand 
siwnt  on  a  farm,  working  for  six  years  In  sum-  wefjt.  He  died  Sunday,  March  25tli.  He  was 
nier,  and  att«udiug  school  in  winter.  Altheage  buried  by  thedde  of  Dr.  Grant  in  the  new  cem- 
of  sisieen  he  commenced  teaching  in  the  outer  etery  without  the  wails.  Professor  Tyler  says; 
districts  of  liis  native  towu.  Determined  to  "By  constitution,  by  education,  by  profession, 
become  a  physiciau,  he  studied  with  Dr.  Ben-  in  every  way  he  was  admirably  fitted  for  his 
nett.  who  lived  three  miles  from  where  he  was  work.  He  removed  prejudices,  lie  commanded 
tciiching.  While  teaching  school  and  studying  respect,  he  woo  the  admiration  and  affection 
inedicitie,  he  lectured  on  temperance  in  the  of  those  who  knew  him.  His  medicine  opened 
neighboring  towns,  was  active  in  the  village  the  ears  aud  hearts  of  the  people.  His  logic 
lyceumauadebatingsociely,  Heearlyshowed  tore  uperrarby  the  roots;  his  preaching  was 
a  marked  taste  for  mathematics,  and  without  with  power;  the  number  of  regular iiearerswas 
any  oral  instruction,  acquired  at  this  time  the  trebled  those  three  year;.  His  letters  aud  jour- 
elements  of  algeb™,  geometry,  tri"onometry.  nals  attest  his  great  love  of  literature,  science, 
and  surveying.  lu  1845  lie  entered  Amherst  and  antiquities,  and  his  earnest  desire  to  con- 
College,  where  he  was  convened.  His  mind  tribute  to  their  advancement,  yet  his  determi- 
while  in  college  was  strongly  drawn  to  the  nation  to  subordinate  these  and  every  other  ob- 
heatheii  ns  a  personal  matter  by  a  discourse  ject  of  interest  to  the  salvation  of  men  and  the 
from  Mr.  Burgess,  of  the  Marathi  Mission,  and  Redeemer's  kingdom. " 
from  Dr  Scudder.  of  Ceylon.     He  graduated  in 

1849.  and  was  solicited  to  take  charge  of  a  high  Lobethal,  a  town  m  the  Transvaal,  East 
scliool  with  a  hirge  salary,  and  also  to  become  South  Africa,  northwest  of  Leydensburg.  Mis- 
a  tutor  in  Wiillstou  Seminary.  He  declined  sion  station  of  the  Berlin  Evan.  Luth.  Society 
both,  ftnd  after  a  few  weeks  commenced  attend-  dSTT);  1  missionary.  8  native  helpers,  1  out- 
ing the  medical  lectures  iu  New  Haven,  and  station,  168  church-members. 

iS'St^i^.SNSS'T.^Si'S:  ..„d..,..,.ci.r.n.l,.P..J.b,M,.,l,5 

dinloma  as  DocMir  of  Medieine      From  New  'mlessouthenstof Lahore.  Climate semi-troi)ical. 

nrny.  md  on  Iming  th.l  he  look  ctarge  of  the  "yj"'"  Chureh  (North)    1885;  3  mimlojanes 

Dnnbur,  Imtl.ate.  "while  there  he  trlTmlM.,!  S(i'1'iS%S^h?,S™™&/.H°S'; 

.  lerie  roloino  from  the  Freoch-"  History  of  »■"»;•.  '*?"»■  "?„°''T°'',""*,".S  1  / . 

the  Protestanis  o(  Fraoce"— wUioh  was  wpil  re  schools,  56  scholars,  lOfichools,  1,080  students, 

tne  rroiestan^  oi  r  ranee  — wmcn  was  wen  re-  ti,.  „.„n„„  „,..  „na„.^  t„  icqj    n,,.  ....  ™,™. 


cX^     HeaTso  ookaTrominXm^^^  The  station  was  opened  in  1884,  but  ^ 

m'hing  the  Se^nd  Con^g?™LrChurch''?n  ^^^^^  "'?''««  "P  ^.y  'he  Indian  Mutiny  In  1857. 

DimhSrv       Haviuc  heaM  tliat   (he  A    B    C  It 'a  "ov?  iu  a  most  flourishing  condition.     The 

tTIL  in  p3n.  n^  of  tUe  mteionarv  Pr'-'ii'E-P.^^  publishes  works  in  four  different 

phyiciaus.  he  offered  himself  and  was  accepted.  'aiS'"*ges. 

After  spelling  a  few  weeks  at  Audover  Semi-  E.ac\ventiiBl,  Isidor,  b.  Posen,  Prussian 

nary,  attending  the  hospitals  in  New  York  and  Poland,  1829.  of  Jewish  parents.     At  an  early 

the  lectures  at  the  Union  Seminary,  he  was  or-  age    he    showed   great  aptitude   for  language 

dained  to  the  missionary  work  October  13th,  and  philology.      Without   entering  c"--   '  - 


1851;  embarked  for  Smyrna  November  29th;  had  at  theage  of  seventeen  more  than  mastered 

reached  Beyront  January  81st.  1852;  remained  the  studies  M  a  college  course.     Intending  now 

there  three  weeks,  and  started  for  Mosul,  a  long  to   devote  himself  to  a  business  life,   he   ac- 

Jouruev  by  laud,  where  he  arrived  April  33d.  cepted  a  mercantile  clerkship.     He  was  a  radi- 

Scarcely  had  he  entered  the  city  when  he  was  cal  in  politics,  member  of  a  liberal  club,  and 

besieged  by  patients  of  every  description.     He  published  a  poem  which  so  displeased  the  gov- 

opened  a  dispensary,  and  soon  had  a  hundred  ernment  that  he  fled  to  America,  reaching  New 

Hosted  oyVjOt)QlC 
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York  in  lS-16.  There  he  waa  so  destitute  that 
be  became  a  street  peddler  iu  order  to  earn  Lis 
breail.  Ttirougli  the  influence  of  Kev.  Jlr. 
Gaylej  of  Delaware  he  obtained  a  sitiinliou  as 
teacher  of  Genuiia  tind  French  in  Liifayette 
College.  Easton.  P«.  He  joined  the  senior 
class,  aud  graduated  in  ld49.  He  then  became 
teacher  of  lauguajres  iu  the  collegiate  scliool  at 
Mouttt  Holl^-.  >'.  J.  (1848-50).  fn  1351  lie  be- 
came a  ChnstisD,  and  In  I8S2  entered  the  Theo- 
logical Seminary  at  Princeton,  lakinghj^h  niuk 
in  philology,  and  wriiiug  iiuporlant  articles  for 
tLe  "Biblical  Repertory."  He  was  tutor  in 
PrlQcelooColleneinlSaS;  onlainedby  the  Pres- 
bytery of  New  YorbasftDevrtugelist,  amisailed 
iDl3o6asaiuissioimry  oCthe  Presbyteriiiu  Bonnl 
for  Nortliern  ludia.  He  aci^iiired  a  knorcl- 
edge  of  Persian,  Arabic,  Knshniiri.  Hindusliiui, 
ana  the  Pitshto,  the  laQgiiagu  of  the  Afghans. 
Hecould  speak  Persian  fluently.  He  completed 
a  translation  of  the  New  Testtunent  into  the 
Pushto,  which  is  now  in  circulation  among  the 
Afgh.ins.  He  was  shot  in  his  own  garden  by 
his  watchman,  a  Sikh,  who  alleged  that  bo  mis- 
took Dr.  Loeweotbal  for  a  robber.  He  had 
nearly  completed  a  dictionary  of  the  Pushto 
language,  and  left  a  collectiou  of  Pushto 
works  in  niauuscript.  His  death,  which  oc- 
curred at  Pcshawur  in  1864,  was  a  great  loss  to 

I.oflcha,  a  town  in  Bulgaria,  20  miles  south 
of  Plevna,  80  miles  uorlheast  of  Solla.  Cli- 
mate foggy,  damp,  100°  to  iO°.  Population. 
7,020,  Bulgarians,  Turks,  Gypsies.  Iteligion, 
Eastern  Orthodox.  Mission  staiioD  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  (North)  1881;  1  missionary, 
2  female  raissiouaries.  3  schools,  45  scholars. 

Logan,  Robert  William,  b.  York, 
Ohio,  U.S.A.,May  4th,  1843;  served  asasoldier  in 
theVniou  army  1863;  graduated  at  Oberlln  Col- 
lege and  Theol(wical  Semiuary  1873;  preache<i 
one  year  duringlils  course  at  Brunswick,  Utiio; 
sailed  for  Micronesia  as  a  missionary  of  the  A. 
B.  C.  F.  M.  June  30th.  1874.  He  resided  for  a 
time  on  Ponape,  and  in  1879  went  lo  tlie  Jlort- 
lock  Islands  to  take  chaiee  of  the  work  in  that 
group.  On  these  coral  islands  he  remained 
with  his  wife  for  two  years,  when,  on  accoimt 
of  ihe  scarcity  and  poor  quality  of  the  pro- 
visions, their  health  became  greatly  intpaiiwl, 
and  his  life  was  despaired  of.  Tbey  embarked 
for  New  Zealand  and  thence  for  Sau  Francisco. 
There  Mr.  Logan's  health  was  so  ntiich  im- 
proveil  that  they  returned  to  Micronesia.  In 
1884  he  took  tip  his  residence  within  tlie  Riik 


archipelaeo.  where  he  enjoyed  good  health,  and 
accomplished  a  wonderful  work  on  many  islets. 
He  resided  on  the  islaml  of  Wola,  on  tlie  Ruk 


While  rejoicing  over  the  arrival  of 
refiiforcements,  au(l  the  anticipalions  of  more 
extended  operations  in  the  Western  Caroline 
Islands,  he  was  attacked  with  fever,  and  after 
seven  weeks'  illness,  died  December  37th,  1887. 
Mr.  Treiber,  writing  on  the  day  of  his  death, 
styles  him  "n  mighty  manof  God."  Dr.  Pease 
of  Kusaie  writes  of  him:  "He  was  very  dear  to 
us  all  who  knew  bim,  and  hy  every  one  he  was 
held  in  the  highest  estimation.  He  was  our 
best  missionary.  As  a  worker,  he  was  zealous, 
methodical,  indefatigable.  In  his  care  of  the 
missiou  he  Avas  cautious  and  prudent,  making 
no  false  moves,  yet  withal  enthusiastic  and  full 
of  courage— just  the  man  for  a  pioneer,  or  for 
any  otlier  place  it)  our  work.     As  a  man  he  waa 
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kind,  patient,  and  sympallielic  towards  every 
one,  inlulerani  of  nothing  but  sin,  aiwaja  loiig- 
sulteriog  towards  the  sinner." 

Lolcoja,  a  town  on  the  Upper  'Vig  r  Vf  ' 
northwest  of  Gbebe,  at  II  o  j  n  i  u  of  tl 
Biuue  River  with  the  Ni  Mia.  o      tat 


scholars,  and  a  printing  e  tablishn 

issues  works  both  in  the  lybira  nil   th  H  u 

laogiiaires.    The  New  Ttsta    e  t  and  j  art      f 

the  Old  Testament  have  Ih.  u     nu  I    cd 

the  HausH,   tlie  language     se  I  by  a  la  g         I 

powerful  Mohammedan  1   t>i 

Loinbok,  one  of  the  Bali  I  lands  (u  I  t 
the  east  end  of  Java,  East  II  Tl     L  tre  bt 

Mission  opened  a  station  at  Bulcling  in  18(16. 

Loudon  AMHocialloii  In  Aid  of 
noravtati  3ll«Nioiis.  Headquarters,  39 
Ely  Place.  Holborn,  Loudon.  W.  C,  England.— 
This  association  was  cstablislied  in  1817.  for  the 
purpose  of  collecting  funds  in  England  in  aid 
of  the  missions  ot  the  United  Breiliren  or  Mora- 
vians. Memberslii]>  is  o^en  to  all  pei'sons  stil>- 
scribing  annually  one  guinea,  or  collecting  six- 
pence a  week. 

"Benefactors  ot  ten  guineas  and  upwards, 
and  ministers  making  congregalional  ccillcctiou!^ 
to  the  amount  of  twenty  guiu»is,  and  executors 
paying  bequests  of  Jifty  pounds,  shall  be  life- 
members. 

"  The  Committee  shall  consist  of  nil  ministers 
who  are  members,  and  of  about  twenty  others 
to  be  chosen  out  of  Ihe  lay-nu'nibers  of  the 
Association,  annually,  at  the  nubile  meeting,  in 
the  month  of  May,  who  shall  hold  their  meet- 
ings on  tile  first  Tiiur.sday  of  every  montli, 
which  shall  be  open  to  the  attendance  of  any 
memljer  of  tlie  ass(M;iatioii.  The  Secretary  cjf 
the  missions  sball  be  (cx-oHlcio)  a  member  of 
the  Committee." 

The  wlioleof  the  funds  obtained  (after  deduct- 
ing incidental  expenses)  are  remitted  to  llie 
conductors  of  the  missions  of  the  Unite<l  Breth- 
ren or  31oravians,  and  appear  in  the  Aiiiitial 
Reports  ot  tlie  Society,  aa  well  as  in  a  report 
issued  annually  l)y  the  Association.  This 
is  of  especial  advantage  to  English  readers,  luiit 
brines  the  great  work  of  the  Moravians  inui'u 
clearly  before  them  than  the  reports  of  the 
pai'eul  Society. 

London  HlNNloiiary  SocU'l  v.— Head- 
quarters. Mission  House,  14  Bloonifldd  Street, 
London  Wall,  Limrlon,  E.  C. 

jri«(ory.— The  I^mdon  Missionary  Society, 
or,  as  it  waa  first  called,  "  The  Jllsaiouary  So- 
ciety," was  the  second  of  the  great  societies 
formed  near  the  t:li)sc  of  the  18th  and  iu  the 
opening  ot  the  19th  <M!nturieB,  and  w-as  the  im* 
mediate  result  of  tlie  Bengitt  Mission  of  William 
Carey.  Dr.  Itylami,  of  Bristol  College,  n  mem- 
ber ot  the  Committee  of  the  Baptist  3Iissionary 
Society,  invited  bis  friends,  the  Rev.  Dr.  David 
Bogiie.  a  Presbyterian  minister  of  Glosport.  anil 
Mr.  Stephen,  to  listen  to  the  first  letters  received 
from  Carey  and  Thomas.  After  hearing  them. 
Dr.  Bogue  and  Mr.  Stephen  called  ui>on  Mr. 
Hey.  a  leading  minister  of  Bristol,  and  from 
him  obtained  a  promise  of  support  if  tliey 
should  organize  ft  society  for  non-Baptists.  Dr. 
Br)gue  then  sent  to  the  "  Evangelical  Magazine  " 
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another,"  aud  lo  subscribe  annually  a  sum  of 
inouijy  sulllcieut  to  send  " twenty  or  thirty" 
missionaries  among  tlie  hcathi'n.  The  paper 
was  publiiihcd  in  September,  1T94,  aD<.I  its  effect 
upon  Christians  iu  Euglund  and  Scotland  was  In- 
alantaiicoua.  So  miicL  interest  was  excited,  that 
a  meeting,  witb  a  view  to  the  formation  of  a 
society,  was  appointed  tor  lUe  4th  of  November, 
The  ministers  who  attended  it  were  of  various 
connections  and  denomiuatioos,  imt  'glowing 
and  harmonious"  in  their  missionary  zear 
These  ministers  sent  out.  in  January,  1795.  a 
circular  to  various  persons  in  which  it  was  pro- 
posed that  a  meeting  should  be  lield  in  London 
ttie  ensuing  summer  for  the  purpose  of  organ- 
izing a  missionaiT'  society.  On  the  15th  of  Jan- 
uary anumber  of  ministers  convened  in  thecily 
of  Loudon,  and  appointed  n  committee  to  ascer- 
tain the  sentiments  of  mlaisters  throughout  Ihe 
country  in  regard  to  the  great  plan  under  con- 
sideration. Accordingly,  a  circular  letter  ad- 
dresMcd  to  ministers  was  drawn  up,  acquainting 
thwn  with  the  plan  ajid  object  of  Ihe  pro- 
posed society;  they  were  requested  to  make  the 
matter  known  to  Iheir  congregations,  and  to 
send  delegates  to  the  Convention,  which  was  ap- 
pointed for  the  22d,  33d,  and  34th  days  of  Sep- 
teinl)er. 

On  the  evening  preceding  the  meeting  a  con- 
sultation of  ministers  was  held.  Interesting 
luttei's  from  ministers  and  "  private  Cbnstians 
were  read,  and  an  address  delivered  by  thi  Itev 
Dr.  Haweis  of  Aldwinkle.  Dr.  Itowland  Hill 
closed  the  meeting  with  prayer,  and  the  a^sem 
bly  broke  up  with  feelings  of  delight  which 
the  highest  gratiUcation  of  sensuality  avarice 
ambition,  or  paily  zeal  could  never  have  in 
spired."  The  following  day,  September  21st  a 
large  congregation  assembled  at  Spa  Fields 
Chapel.  Dr.  Haweis  preached  an  animating 
T  from  Mark  16:  13,   16.  and   after  '*■- 


(lersgate  Street,  and  formed '  ■  The  Missionary  So- 
ciety." In  the  evening  a  sermon  was  preached 
by  the  Rev.  G.  Burder,  and  on  the  three  fol- 
lowing days  suc'cessivc  meetings  were  held  in 
different  puts  of  the  city.  The  cause  of  mis- 
sions was  pleaded  with  solemnity  and  earnest- 
ness, and  the  Christian  world  seemed  to  awake 
as  from  a  dream,  wondering  that  it  could  have 
slept  so  long  while  ihe  lieathen  were  waiting 
for  the  Gospel  of  Jesua  Christ.  For  the  fii'st 
titnc  Ohrlslians  of  all  denominations,  forgetting 
their  [tarty  prejudices  and  partialities,  assembled 
in  the  same  place,  sang  the  same  hymns,  united 
In  Ihe  same  jji-ayers,  and  felt  thetiKelves  one  in 
Christ.  This  unanimity  of  spirit,  which  time 
lias  only  served  to  strengthen,  la  found  em- 
iHHiied  in  the  constitution  of  the  Society,  which 
has  remained  unchanged.  For  greater  facility 
and  o.tpedltion  in  the  conduct  of  business,  the 
directors  are  empowered  to  subdivide  into  com- 
mittees, but  no  pn>ceediugs  of  tie  committees 
are  valid  until  ratilied  by  tTie  Board. 

AH  moneys  exceeding  the  sum  required  for 
the  current  use  of  Hie  Society  and  its  various 
missions  are  Invested  by  the  directors  In  such 
.<e<5uritiea  as  they  may  approve,  in  the  names  of 
not  less  than  three  trustees,  who  arc  appointed 
by  them  from  among  the  members  of  the  Board, 
and  act  under  the  instructions  of  the  directors, 
and  call  In,  sell,  convert  into  money,  and  vary 
the  Investments  In  their  names  at  such  times 
and  In  such  manner  as  the  directors  require. 
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Cwiatitution  and  Organisation. — 
"The  Missionary  Society"  was  largely  as- 
sisted, in  its  early  years,  oy  Presbyterians  and 
Episcopalians,  but  is  now  siipijorted  mainly  by 
the  Independents  or  Congregationalisls,  the  other 
denominations  directing  their  gifts  in  large 
measure  to  the  societies  since  formed  in  their 
own  communions.  But  the  fundamenlal  prin- 
ciple of  the  Society  remains  the  same  as  at  the 
outset,  namely:  "  That  Its  design  is  not  to  send 
Presbyterianism,  Independency,  Episcopacy, 
or  any  other  form  of  church  order  and  gov- 
ernment {about  which  there  may  be  difference 
of  opinion  among  serious  persons),  but  the  glo- 
rious gospel  of  the  blessed  God,  to  the  heathen, 
and  tliat  it  shall  be  left  {as  It  ought  to  be  left)  to 
the  minds  of  the  persons  whom  God  may  call 
into  the  fellowship  of  His  Son  from  among  them, 
to  assume  for  themselves  such  form  of  church 


The  sole  object  of  the  Society  is  to  spread  the 
knowledge  of  Christ  among  heathen  and  other 
unenlightened  nations. 

The  condition  of  membership  in  the  Society  Is 
an  annual  payment  of  one  guinea. 

AKenera!  meeting  of  menibers  isheld  annually 
fa  London  during  the  month  of  May,  for  the 
purl  ose  of  appointing  a  treasurer,  sccr'  ' 
and  directoi's  ;  to  receive  reports  and  ti 


deliberate  c 


which  may  promote  the  object  of  the  Society. 
All  matters  proposed  are  determined  by  a  major- 
ity vote  of  the  members  present. 

The  management  of  the  Society  is  in  the 
hands  of  a  Board  of  Directors,  annually  chosen 
out  of  the  members  of  the  Society,  not  more 
than  one  third  of  whom  reside  In  or  near  London . 
The  directors  are  empowered  to  collect  and  re- 
ceive all  moneys  contributed  to  the  Society,  and 
to  expend  the  same  in  its  behalf;  to  select  and 


fe  mission  stations;  to  appoint,  send  forth, 
ttingly   maintain   missionaries,  to  make, 


Soon  afjer  the  formation  of  the  Society,  its 
members  were  called  upon  to  decide  in  what 
part  of  the  world  its  work  should  begin.  Like 
Carey,  Dr.  Haweis  had  become  much  interested 
in  the  South  Sea  Islanders  from  Captain  Cook's 
"  Narrativeof  his  Voy^s  in  the  Pacific  Ocean," 
and  in  an  address  delivered  at  Surrey  Chapel 
drew  such  a  picture  of  these  "dark  places  of 
the  earth "  that  intense  interest  was  excited, 
and  the  directors  decided  to  establish  a  mis^on 
at  Tahiti.  They  began  immediately  to  solicit 
subscriptions,  to  examine  and  select  mlsdon- 
ariea,  and  lo  make  preparations  for  their  voyage. 
Much  hard  work  ^tad  lo  be  accomplished,  "  hut 
every  dilhculty  vanished  before  the  energy  and 
zeal  of  the  Missionary  Society,"  and  in  August, 


worthy  gentleman  who  had  retired  in  affluence 
and  ease  from  the  East  India  service,"  hut 
voluntered  his  services  for  this  voyage,  sailed 
down  the  Thames,  having  on  board  thirty  mis- 
sionaries who  thus  inaugurated  a  work  that  for 
vivid  interest  and  great  results  has  had  no  su- 
perior in  the  history  of  missions. 
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At  the  snme  time  ntteutlon  was  specially 
called  to  Afrien.  where  the  Baptist  Missiouary 
Society  had  duriog  the  prerious  yeav  made  na 
attempt  to  eslnbllsh  a  tuisslou.  The  Loudon 
Mlssioiinry  Soriety  joined  with  the  Glas^w  and 
Scottish  Slisaiouary  Societies,  in  1796,  lu  seud- 
iDg  an  expeditiou  to  Sierra  Leooe.  This,  how- 
ever, uot  proving  a  success,  and  the  recent  con- 
quest of  Cape  Colony  direct! ug  public  notice  to 
South  Africa,  in  December,  Vim.  Dv.  Vander- 
kemp  and  his  associates  set  sail  fur  Cape  Town, 
lu  1798  a  missionary  was  sent  to  Calcutta,  but 
there  was  no  detlu'.lc  mission  orgauiKed  in  ludia 
until  ISD-t,  when  Messrs.  Hiugellaube,  Cran,  and 
Des  Granges  were  stationed  at  VizagaiMtuni  and 
Travanrore,  and  Mr.  Voss  at  Colunil)a.  Ceylon. 
Another  attempt  wLigmadeiiilSUat  Cliiusumh, 
near  Calcutta,  but  it  was  uot  until  ltJ16  that  the 
Moith  India  Mission  was  detlnliclv  Inaugurated. 
Iq  1800  the  Rev.  Wflllam  Moselev.  au  ludepen- 
dent  minister  at  Liiug  Biickby. "Northampton- 
shire, published  a  valuable  "  ]tlemoir  on  the 
Imporlnnce  and  Practlcnbllily  of  Translating 
and  Publishing  the  Holy  ScrtpHires  iu  the 
Chinese  Language."  He  had  discovered  hi  the 
British  Museum  n  mauuscripl  contniuliig  a 
HarmouY  of  the  Four  Gospels,  the  Acts  of  ibe 
Apostles'  the  Epistles  of  Paul,  and  the  first 
chapter  of  the  Hebrews  iu  C'hhiese.  It  was  a 
folio  volume,  and  was  lettered  by  mistake 
"Evangelica  Qualuor  Sinice.''  On  a  blank 
leaf,  ailbe  beginning  of  the  volume,  Is  the  fol- 
lowing note:  "This  transcript  was  made  at 
Canton  iu  1137  and  1738,  by  order  of  Mr.  Hodg- 
son, who  says  it  has  been  collated  with  cure  and 
fouud  verv  correct.  Given  bv  him  to  Sir  Hans 
Sloaue,  Bart.,  in  1789."  (Moseley's  Memoir,  2il 
■edition,  p.  20  ;  Evan.  Mag.,  vol.  ix.  p.  445.)  It 
Tvas  this  Jlemoir  by  Mr.  Moselev  which  first 
turned  the  allention  of  Ihe  frlenas  of  missions 
to  China,  and  in  1804  the  Rev.  Roliert  Morrison 
was  engaged  by  the  L.  M.  S.  to  study  the 
Chinese  language.  Id  January,  1807.  he  sailed 
from  England,  by  way  of  America,  for  Canton, 
with  a  particular  view  to  the  translation  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures  into  Chinese,  inaugurating  thus 
the  work  of  Proteslaut  missions  in  Chlun  proper. 
At  the  same  time  (1807)  nn  urgent  call  from  a 
West  India  planter  gave  the  impulse  for  the 
founding  of  a  mission  at  Demerara  which  after- 
wards e.ttended  to  British  Guiana  and  Jamaica. 
Then  followed  the  mission  to  Mauritius  (1814), 
consequent  on  the  occupation  of  that  island  by 
the  ISritish  Government,  and  in  1818  was  com- 
menced in  Madagascar  a  work  that  has  been 
one  of  the  marvels  of  the  Christian  Church. 

The  Levant  was  not  without  its  interest  for 
England,  and  in  1816  a  missionary  was  stationed 
at  Maha  with  a  view  to  work  in  Greece,  and  a 
few  years  later  the  toiiian  Islands  were  occupied. 
This  effort,  however,  was  not  continued,  and 
the  missionaries  entered  other  departments  of 
labor,  one  of  them  becoming  an  eftlcient  agent 
of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society. 

1318  saw  the  commeucemenl  of  a  misslou  to 
Siberia  and  Tartary,  afterwards  closed  by 
Russian  edict  in  1840.  and  of  one  to  Malacca 
and  the  East  Indies,  since  given  over  to  the 
Netherlands  Society. 

Then  followed  a  long  period  during  which 
existing  work  was  strengthened.  The  first 
new  mission  was  really   the    resuscitation  of 
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sacred  by  the  memories  of  LiTiugstone.  This 
closed  the  long  story  of  effort  wiih  which  the 
society  sought  to  girdle  the  earth.  Single  veu- 
lures  there  were  beside,  such  as  one  lo  llueuos 
Ayres  and  another  to  Prince  Edward's  Island, 
but  they  did  uot  resuli  in  i>ennancut  work, 
and  are  of  interest  chielly  as  tndicallng  the 
breadth  of  view  of  the  founders  and  promoters 
of  the  Society,  who  were  resolved  that  if  pos- 
sible no  nation  should  remain  without  the 
gospel. 

suasions  of  the  Society. 

1.  To  the  So'iO,  &'is.— The  firsi  imrly  of 
missionaries,  which  left  London  Sepluuilier 
1796.  did  not  reach  Tahiti  until  Sfarcli,  1797. 
being  oblieed  by  vloleiil  gales  to  change  their 
course  and  round  the  Cape  of  Good  lio[ie  in- 
stead of  Cajie  Horu.  They  were  warmly  wel- 
comed by  the  natives,  and  Captain  A\''ilson, 
leaving  tweuty-tive  of  the  party  at  Tahiti  and 
eslabiishln^    the    \     '      ' 


the  ^rty  at  Tahiti  ai 
^  ...  at  Tongalahu  and  S... 
C'hrisliau  in  the  Fiiendly  Islands,  ivturned  to 
England.  His  report  so  iitcreiiseil  the  en- 
thusiasm for  the  mission  that  in  three  mouths 
the  Duff  sailed  again  wiili  tncuty-eight 
inisslonnries.     When    near    Brazil   the  vessel 

Freuch    privat 


inaineil  had  Iwcu  mui'dered,  and  another  had 
given  up  the  work. 

After  eight  yeai-s  of  lalior,  seemingly  with- 
out result,  six  of  the  missionaries  left  Tahiti 
and  sailed  lo  Iluahiue.  A  rebellion  of  the  na- 
tives occtirriug  .soon  after,  which  resulted  in 
the  defeat  of  their  king,  Poniare,  all  the  rest, 
except  Mr.  Nott,  joined  their  associates  iu 
Hiialilne.  In  the  following  year  all  but  one, 
Mr.  Hayward,  deciding  lo  give  up  Hualiine 
a     also,  sailed  for  New  South  Wales,  and  thus 


much,  but  which  they  had  long  regardcil  a.  .. 
sort  ot  forlorn  hone.  In  the  twelve  years  of 
its  existence  supplies  had  Iwen  received  only 
twice  and  letters  not  much  oftener,  although 
English  vessels  frequently  touched  at  tie 
islands,  and  the  misaionarles  never  failed  to 
send  inlelligeucc  toEnglaud.  The  missionaries, 
who  had  left  the  islands,  while  sedulously 
endeavoring  to  do  all  the  good  possible  In  New 
South  Wales,  fell  an  unconquerable  desire, 
notwith.siaudiug  the  trials  and  perils  lo  which 
they  had  been  exposed,  to  resume  the  im- 
portant work  Ihey  had  so  reluctantly  quitted. 
Upon  receiving  intelligence  frem  Pomnrc 
that  tranquillity  was  restored  between  him  and 
his  subjects,  together  with  most  urgent  invila- 
tious  to  retuni,  live  of  them  (Messrs.  Bickiicli, 
Davics,  Heary,  Scott,  and  Wilson)  reioineii 
Mr.  Nott,  who  was  with  the  king  at  Ehneo 
Now  began  Ihe  reaping  from  the  long  sowing. 
Pomare  gave  evidence  of  conversion,  as  did 
many  others  among  the  principal  chiefs 
Large  numbers  publicly  lenouuced  Idolalry 
and  met  lo  worship  the  true  God;  these  were 
called   "praying  people."    Soon  idolatry  was 
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uontplettly  abolisbed  ici  Taliili  and  Eimeo,  llie  blessings  they  enjoyed.     In  conclusion,  lie  pto- 

goUs  were  deslrojed,  liuniau  sacriflces  and  the  posed  Uie  formation  of  a  TnLiiiau  Missionary 

murder  of  iiifaois  ceased.    Their  chief  god,  a  Society,  to  aid  the  Loudoa  Jlissionary  Society, 

shapeless  block  of  wood,  find  other  idols  were  asking  all  who  approved  the  project  to  bold  up 

forwarded   to  London    and   deposited   in  the  their  right  hands.     The  whole  assemlily  having 

museum  of  the  )iociety,  as  tropbiea  of   the  thus  signified  approval,  the  consiitutiou  of  the 

triumph  of  Christian  icy  in  Che  Georgian  Islands  socieCy,  which  had  beeu  previously  prepared  by 

111  1817  the  itev.  Mr.  Ellis,  who  at  the   equeat  the  lulssiouarles.  nasread:  a  treasurer  anil  sec- 

of  the  Society  had  learned  the  art  of  pr  ntiut  retaries  were  chosen,  and  the  people  returned 

wn»  SL'nt  10  Tahiti  with  a  priuliug  press  and  to  their  homes  excited  and  happy.    InlHlUtbe 

types.     CurlosiCy    to    see     the     pnulm^  press  Hoyal  Mis^ou  Chapel,  planned  by  Pomare  and 

brought  persona  from  different  parts  of  Ihe  ial  bu  It  by  tlic  united  efforts  of   the  chiefs  and 

--  '    s  welhisfrom  Tohiii,  to  look  at  this  won-  people  of  Tahiti  and  Eimeo,  wasopeued  for  di- 


derfiil  inacbiue.    Hundreds  who  had  learned     vine  service.    Pomare  and  many  others  v 
to  read   were  still  destitute  of  a  book.     Some     baptized  here  Juue  S,  1819,  in  the  uresence  ot 
t  the  whole  spelling-book  on     about    5,000    people.     Messrs.    BicKnell     and 


sheets  of  writing-paper,  while  others  had  writ-     Henry,  who  had  arrived  iu  the  "Duff" 

ten  the  alphabet  on  pieces  of  cloth  made  from  thau  Cweuty-two  yeai's  before,  couducced  the 

the  bark  of  a  tree.    Pom  are  manifested  aslrong  services. 

iuterest  in  the  press  and  renderetl  much  assist-  At  the  request  of  Pomare,  the  missionaries 

mice  Iu  the  erccliuu  of  the  building  for  its  ac-  assisted  him  aud  his  chiefs  iu  framing  a  code  of 

cotumodatlon.    He  was  allowe<l  the  privilege  laws  in  accordance  with  Che  principles  of  the 

of  setting  the  t^pes  for  Ihe  tirst  alphabet,  and  Christian  religion,  and  at  the  first  anniversary 

of  making  the  impression  of  the  tirst  sheet  that  of  the  Missionary  Society  these  laws  were  pre- 

issiieil  from  the  press,  greatly  to  his  own  satis-  sented  by  Pomare  to  the  chiefs  and  people,  who 

faction.    The  curiosity  of  the  natives  in  regard  heartily  agreed  to  observe  them.     They  wei'e 

to  the  press  was  not  easily  satisfied.    Pomare  prinlea  on  large  sheets  of  paper,  were  sent  to 

visited  the  office  almost  every  day,  the  chiefs  every   chief  aud   magistrate    tbrougbout  the 

requested  to  be  admitted  inside,  and  the  win-  islands,  and  posted  up  in  public  places.    Sub- 

dows,  dooi's,  aud  everycrevice  through  which  sequently    two    or  three    slight    insurrections 

tlie^  could   peep  were  tilled  with   [jeople  ex-  occurred,  which  were  easily  quelled,  and  the 

ciaimiug,      "  Berttaine  I  feaaa   paaH   — "  O,  authority  ol  the  new  laws  was  firmly  oslablished, 

Britain,   laud   of  skill"  (or  knowledge).     Ka-  When  the  missionaries  arrived   at  Tahiti  In 

lives  fromGImeo  and  from  many  other  islands  1797  ttiey  found  tlie moral habilsof  the  islanders 

c^ime  (0  procure  books  and  lo  see  Ihe  machine  such  that  they  should  be  forever  hidden  from 

which  performed  such  wonders.    For  several  view  by  the  veil  of  oblivion;  human  depravity 

weeks  before  the  first  portiou  of  Scripture  was  developed  itself  among  them  in  revolting  forms 

linished,  the  district  of  Afareaitu,  iu  which  the  which  will  not  bear  the  light;  their  savage  wars 

printing-office  was  situated,  I'esembled  a  public  gave  them  a  ferocious  diaracter;  tliey  were 

fair.     The   beach  was  lined   with  canoes,  the  addicted  to  thievish   habits,   to    robbery   and 

houses  of  the  natives  were  full  to  overflowing,  plunder.     Their  dances  and  other  amusemenia 

iiud  temporary  encarapmenis  were  everywhere  were  conducted  with  shocking  indecency,  their 

crectetl.  The  printing-office  was  visited  by  such  converEUilion  was  low  and  vile,  and  chastity  was 

niiuibers    of    tlie   strangers    that    they    often  unknown  among  them.      Some  of  them  were 

climbed  upon  one  another's  backs,  or  on  the  cannibals.     Infanticide  prevailed  to  an  incred- 

sidcs  of  the  windows,  ao  as  to  darken  the  room,  ibie  extent.      "Awfully  dark  Indeed,"    says 

So  anxious  were  they  to  obtain  books,  that  they  3Ir.  Ellis,  "was  their  moral  character,  and  not- 

woiild    come  from    other   islands,   and  many  withstanding  the  apparent  mildnessoftheirdis- 

H-aited   flvu  or  six   weeks  rather  than   return  positions,  no  portion  of  the  human  race  was 

without  ibem.    The  books  were  read  carefully  ever,  perhaps,  sunk  lower  in  brutal  licentious- 

aud  regularly  by  many,  aud  became  Che  source  ucss  aud  moral  degradation  than  this  Isolated 

of  great  enjoyment.     In  1818,  a  very  large  num-  people."      Long    and    patient     seed-sowing  at 

ber  ot  the  inhabitants  of  the  Georgian  Islands  length  brought  the  harvest;  and  when  the  fruit 

liaviug  embraced  Christianity,  the  misslouaries  appeared  it  wits  rich  and  abundant,  the  reports 

propi^ed  lo  the  king  and  some  of  the  leading  for  18S0  showing  a  wonderful  change,    that 

chiefs  Ihe  formation  of  a.  missionary  society,  attracted  Che  uoticeevenoftheolhcers  of  passing 

to  be  ausiliary  to  the  London  Missionary  Soci-  vessels. 

ety  ;  the  plan  was  at  once  approved  by  them.  In  1831  (wo  laymen  were  sent  otit  by  the 
and  the  13tb  of  May,  the  anniversary  of  the  Loudon  Society  to  ie<ich  the  natives  usefularls; 
London  Society,  was  appointed  for  its  organi-  among  Ibem  the  manufacture  of  cotloii  cloth, 
zaiion.  At  sunrise  the  missionaries  nCCended  a  and  how  Co  make  lathes,  looms,  and  spinning- 
meeting  for  prayer,  the  natives  also  holding  wheels. 

one  ainoiij;  themselves  at  the  same  hour.    At  Near  the  close  ot  1831,  Pomare.  the  steady 

the  mornmg  service  a  sermon  in  English  was  friend  and  Che  first  convert  of  Ihe  missionaries, 

preached  by  one  of  the  missionariesi  the  after-  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  sou.  Pomare 

noon  services  were  entirely  In  the  native  Ian-  III.,  who  was  crewned  with   Christian   cere- 

guage,  and  long  before  the  appointed  hour  Ihe  monies;  he  lived  only  a  year  aud  a  half,  when 

cliapel  was  crowded,  and  it  was  decided  to  hold  he  was  succeeded  by  his  sister,  who  afterwards 

the  services  in  a  beautiful  grove  near  by.     Af-  married  the  young  chief  Tahaa,  to  whom  her 

ter  singing  and  prayer.  Mr.  Nott  delivered  an  father  had  given  his  own  name, 

luldress  :  at   its  conclusion  Pomare  arose  aud  In  1834  the  South  Sea  Academy,  the  primary 

addressed  the  miiliitude.  referring  to  ihe  won-  object  of  which  was  to  provide  educaiio-  '- 


derfui  change  which  the  gospel  had  made  in  the  children  of  missionaries,  was  established  at 
thfir  condition,  and  showing  their  obligation  to  Eimeo  by  a  deputation  from  the  Jjoudon  Society, 
extend  lo  others,  stlil  In  heathen  darkness,  the     The  InsiituCion  was  intended  also  to  be  prepar- 
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alory  to  h  aeniiuary  for  traiuing  native  pnslors,  New  Soutli  Wales.     Mr.  Hiiywiird,  however,  re- 

utiil    uiitive    cliildieu    wbo    sbowed    qiitilities  mftiutd  for  isoifiB time  i«i  Himhine,  Butl  Ibtu  re- 

wbicli  would   nt    them  lur  sucli  a  work  bad  turueilto  EitiK-o.  lu  If  14  beiimlJIr.  N[>tt>!iiilu(l 

UL'Ces»  to  it.  agaiu  to  BiinbiUL',  vtfte  wiiniily  welitiiiied,  iiticl 

lu  18^  tbe  Tabitinu  trausliiliou  of  Ibe  Scrip-  ILeir iustiiicliuiis  liHteiii'd  tu  wllb  htIdus  nlteu- 

tiirea  was  conipleied,  aod  Mr.  Nott  weut  to  tiim.     Afifrwuriis  Mr,  Wilstm   aiid  Pomurt, 

Eugliiml  to  superinteud  Ibeivork  of  [iriutlug,  nblle  Eaillug  fnmiEimeo,  were  driven  to  Hiin- 

au(f  to  recover  bis  bealtb.    lu  l!48tf  the  Ueporls  bine,  wiiei'e  lliey  i^tieut  tbrec  uioutbs  in  preiicli- 

show  tbat   there  were  iu  Tahiti  nearly  a.OoO  lug  the  gos[K'l  iiud  persiiudlng  Ibc   nulives  to 

church-members:  two  thirds  of  tlie  people  coidd  abandou  ibcir  idols.    Iu   June,  1f1t<,  Mcsi-i'm. 

read,  a  Kreat  uumbei'  were  able  lu  write,  tuid  Uavies,  WllliiLDis.  Ursnioiid,  mid   £lli»,  accoiii- 

tbe  Bcbools  and  clinueU  were  well  attended.  pnnied  by  a  nuoibcr  of  the  prindiml  chiefs  of 

bucl]  was  tbe  condition  of  things  in  the  Georc-  Elineo,  sidled  from  that  island  to  Iluahiuc  for 
inn  Islands  when  tbe  introduction  of  the  Freu<3i  tbe  purpose  of  eslnlilisbiug  a  niissiou  there,  and 
protectorate  opened  the  lltHxI-gales  of  iniquity,  found  that,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  the 
and  enibarrtissci.1  and  litiall}'  broke  up  the  ini^-  natives  had  reuoiinced  idolatiy  and,  in  profes- 
sion. In  1848  tbe  French  and  American  con-  slon  at  least,  had  become  Cbrifitians.  All  this 
sulates  determined  to  break  Ibroush  all  reMilc-  was  owliiu  to  tbe  example  and  efforts  of  Tarna- 
tions, and,  iu  spite  of  law,  opeiuy  forced  the  toa,  I  lie  king  of  Kaia  tea,  and  some  of  the  chiefs 
sale  of  spirits.  Insults  and  odirages  were  con-  who  had  been  witli  liiin  at  Tnliiti  and  Kinieo. 
tiuued.  until  in  1844  Queen  Pomaretook  refuge  Soon  after  bis  return  to  Uaialea,  Tamatoa  bad 
on  l>oard  a  British  vessel,  where  she  remained  publicly  reuoiiitced  bJM  idols,  and  had  decbii'cd 
tor  six  monllis,  and  afterwards  sailed  in  the  himself  n  believer  in  Jehovab  and  in  Jesux 
"  (.'arj'sforil "  to  Kaiaten.  On  the  2tl  of  May.  Christ.  Several  of  the  chiefs  and  many  of  the 
1644.  llev.  Henry  Not!  died,  having  almost  people  followed  Ids  example;  but  heir>.  as  in 
~  mplcled  a  balf-ccntury  of  glorions  work  on  Tahiti,  Ibe  Idolatrous  chiefs  and  people  ivsorleil 


Tabiii.     June  3Utb  llev.  T.  S.  AIcEL'an  was     to  arms  iu  defence  of  their  gods.    Exasperated 

BCcldentallj'  sliot  by  a  native  soldier.    Many  of     at  tbe  destniclioii  of  On),  their  g 

It  this  time  broken  up.  otiiers 


reduced  to  a  very  low  conditiuu,  and  several  of  to  death,  and  made  an  attack  upon  them,  wliicli 

the  niissliinarics  returned  to  England.    Among  however,  resulted  iu  victory  to  the  Chrisfitint-: 

many  ari)itrary  regulaiious  Introduced  by  the  and  the  assnilants  wore  mi  much  impressed  with 

French  was  one  wliich  changed  the  Saf>bath  tlie  mercy  sliown  them,  and  Ihe  feast  pi'cpared 

from  Sunday  to  Afonday:  and  another  forbid-  for  tbcni  by  tbe  victors,  iliat  they  declared  their 

ding  tbe  missionaries  lo  travel  wllliout  a  ))ass-  intention  of  giving  up  (lie  gods  who  could  tioi 

t>orl.     In   Deeendwr.   1^46.   the  jMitriot  foi-ees.  firotect  them  iu   llie  hour   of  danger.      Tlit^t' 

seeiug  the  Imjiossibiliiv  of  resistance,  siirren-  joined  with  the  Christians  iu  denioliKbiiig  Ilic 

<iere<r  to  the  French;  I'lie  i^iieen  relumed,  and  idoNand  liurniugtbc  maraes  (altars),  and  three 

an  atlempt  was  niade  lo  revive  the  nilssiou.     In  days  after  Ibe  Irntlle  there  was  nol  a  ve^'tigc  of 

1(141*  llie  new  French  governor  arrived,  who  at  idi)latry  left.     Thcexaini>lesclhyllicHaiiiK-rins 

first   seenu-d  friendly  lo  the  misKlouaries,   but  wassoon  followed  bylheptiipleof  Tidma,  I!i>i':i- 

aClerwanls  iiseil  his  authority  and  intliieure  lo  bora,  and   Hindifne.      Maiiran  was  visiieil   by 

prevent  tlie  natives  from  going  lo  cliureli   or  clticfs  and  pe(i|)le  from  HonilKiiii  and  Itaiati  a. 

from  making  contribiilhius  for  tbe  diffusion  of  who  persiunlctl  thciialivesto  burn  their  temples 

the   go.«pel.      But  amid   all    the   troubles  the  and  ginls.     Thus  ended  the  reign  of  idolatry  hi 

"■''■'      '" '     " "   '"   '  "umerous  accessions  tbe  Society  Islands,  most  of  the  jieople  adopting 

'   strong    Christian  the  outward  t'ornis  of  Christianity,  altliougli  tbey 

._ .  . le  Christian  charac-  were  of  course  not  j'ct  fully  acqtiainled  whh  its 

ter  of  Queen  Pomare  maintained  through  the  natt 

most  tiying  circumstances.     In  1IJ93  a  law  was  Ii 

enactMl  removing  the  choice  of  pastors  from     Hui  __.    .  _^ 

tbe  memlici'!!  of  the  churches  to  the  print^pal  sixty  feet  wide,  was  plastered  within  anil  ».._. 

chiefs,  and  the  missionaries  of  Ihe  London  Mis-  out,  and  Ihe  windows  were  closed  with  slitling 

sionary  Society  were  dcnk-d  even  Ihe  privilege  shutters.     By  Ibe  ingenuity  of  the  missionaries, 

of  prciichlng  the  gospel  in  their  own  houses,  rustic  cbauifellers  were  formed  of  light  wood 

Beiranllng  this  as  n  violation  of  treaty  sttpula-  and  cocoa-nut  shells.     Schools  were  established 

tioiis  with  Ctreat  Britain,  as  well  as  of  every  on  Ibis  and  other  islands  of  the  group,  and  the 

principle  of  religious  lllierty.  the  missionaries  Improvement    i>f   the    pupils  was  very  nipid. 

retired  from  the  island,  leaving  Mr.  Howe  in  The  same  eagerness  to  obtain  books  was  man i- 

charge  of  the  mission  properiy  and  of  the  llieo-  festetl  here  as  in  the  Windward  Islands  (Georg- 

logical  Seminary  at  Papeltf.     A  numlicr  of  Ian),  and  nothing  couldexceetl  Ibe  delight  with 

native  pastors,  educated  at  this  seminary,  had  which  they  were  received.    Great  Improvement 

previously   Iieen  ordained,  and   were   now   in  was  manifested  In  adopting  tbe  dress  and  habits 

Slime    Instances    pastors    of    chinches.      Tlie  of  civilization,  and   lu  no  respect  was  there  a 

French  rule  in  the  Georrian  Islands  subverted  greater  change  than  in  Ihe  manner  of  keeping 

morals  and  strenglhenefl  every  evil  inSuence.  llie  Sabbath.    It  was  customary  for  those  who 

but  the  gooil  work  of  the  London  Missionary  resided  at  a  dl.^tance  to  come  to  tbe  missionary 

Society  has  not  lieen  lieen  destroyed.     Trans-  islandon  Saturday  afternoons,  andpiirlies from 

ferred  lo  Ihc  Paris  Evangelical   Society,  the  cverydireclion  might  lieseenapproachliig;  Ibe 

missions  have  flourishes!,  and  tlic  stations  now  shore  was  llncil  with  canoes,  and  the  encamp- 

sliow  most  encouraging  progress.  meat  presented  a  scene  of  bustling  activity. 

Society  Islands.— It  will  lie  remembered  On  the  Rablmth  no  visits  were  made  and  no 

that  when    the    missionaries    on   Tahiti   were  company  enlertaini-d:    fires  were  not  kindled 

obliged  loflce,  they  spent  some  time  at  Huahine,  except  in  case  of  sickness,  the  food  having  b(*n 

one  of   the   Society   Islands,  before   going  to  prepared  on  Saturday.     This  strict  observance 
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o(  tbe  Sabbath  was  utver  dii'ecf ly  enjoineiJ  by  Slight  insurrections  wliicli  occiiried  in  Huahine, 

tiie  missionaries,  but  wns,  ui>  doubt,  largely  at-  Safiaa,  and  in  some  of  tbe  other  islands,  were 

'  "  ""   "    "    '-   -  ■     -    -        ■■  suprem- 

--    —-^ ,--^ -, --,,  Inthe 

assembiwl  at  the  religious  servites.    A  Bea-cap-  year  1837  considerable  additions  were  made  to 

tiiiu,  who  was  present  at  one  of  these  meetiu^,  the  church;  in  1838  more  than  a  hundred  laeui- 

aays;    "Tlie  most  jjerfect  order  reigued  tlie  bers  were  admitted    to   church- fellowship  in 

whole  time  of  service.    The  devout  uttentiou  Borabora.    Since  tbat  time  the  mission  to  these 

which  these  poor  {)eople  paid  to  wluLt  was  going  islands  has  been  subject  to  many  vicissitudes  of 

forward  and  the  eamesiuess  with  whicli  they  decline  and  progress.    The  French  outrages  in 

listened  to  their  teacher  would  shame  au  Eug-  the  Georgian  Ishinds  and  the  attempts  to  csCab- 

lisli  congregation."  lislia  Protectorate  in  this  group  liuve  caused 

Tlie  baptism  of  thefiret  converts  in  the  Society  much  excltemenl. 

Isl.tnds  tool(  place  iii  Bejitember,  1819,  and  Ma-  The  AtismAL  Tblands,  included  In  the  Socl- 

liinc.  the  principal  chief,  wasnmong  the  numl>er.  ety's  Mission  lo  the  Society  Islands,  first  received 

The  name  of  every  Individual  was  formerly  ile-  the  knowledge  of  the  gospel  in  1831.     In  that 

fcriptive  of  some  event  or  quality,  and  was  gen-  year  a  fatal  epidemic  prevailedat  Burutu,  anda 

enilly   significant  of  something  blasphemous,  young  chief,  Anure,   with  some  companions, 

Idolatrous,  or  impure.     These  the  missionaries  left  It  for  Tubual.  about  100  miles  distant.     On 

advised  the  people  to  renounce,  and  to  select  their   return,  after  drifting   about  for   three 

those  by  which  they  wished  to  be  called  In  weeks,  they  landed  at   Maurua.    Here   they 

future.       Scri])tural    names    were   in    general  were  shown  the  demolished   temples,  prostrate 

chasen  by  the  adults  for  themselves  auu  their  altars,  aud  broken  idols,  and  were  lolo  that  the 

cliildreu.  people  on  these  islands  had  become  worshippers 

The  lirst  religious  awakening  In  the  Society  of  Jehovah,  the  one  living  and  true  God.    'lliey 

Islands  occurretl  in  1819  and  1820.    Early  in  immediately  proceeded  lo  Borabora  (now  called 

Jliiy,  1830,  the  first  Christian  church  in  tliis  Porapora)  to  see  the  niissionaries.    Prom  this 

group  was  or^uized  at  Huahine,  aud  on  the  place  they  went  to  Raiaten.  and  were  filled  with 

lUowing  Sabbulh   16  persons  united  with  the  wonder  at  what  they  saw.     On   the   Sabbath 

missionaries  in  itartnking  of  the  communion,  they  were  conducted  to  the  chapel,  where  songs 

The  annual  nieetiug  of  the  Missionary  Society  of  praise  in  which  the  people  Joined,  and  the 

was   held    soon    after,  and    the    subscriptions  sermon  from  one  of  the  missionaries,  e)L~clted  In 

nmoiiuted  to  more  than  8,000  gallons  of  oil,  be-  them  the  deepest  interest.     They  were  at  once 

siilus  cotton  aud  other  articles.    In  Febniary  of  convinced  of  the  superiority  of  the  Christian 

the  following  year  four  of  the  converts  who  religion,  and  desired  lo  he  instructed  in  the 

had   long  been  consistent  Christians  were   set  knowledge  of  tbe  true  God,  became  pupils  in 

ii[>iirt  to  the  oflice  of  deacon,  and  proved  vain-  the  school,  and  soon  learned  to  read  and  spell 

nl)le  assistants  of  the  missionaries.    A  great  correctly.     Having  publicly  renounced  their 

-change  had  taken  place  by  this  time  in  these  idols  and  professea  themselves  worshippers  of 

once  degraded  islanders.      The  aged  and  the  Jehovah,  tueyliecameanxious  to  returatotheir 

sii'k,  who  had  formerly  been  ti'eated  with  the  own  island,  tocarry  thither  the  knowledge  they 

greatest  cruelly  and  neglect,  were  now  nursed  had   obtained.     An   opportunity  occurred  for 

with  care  by  I'elatlves  and  children.     Benevo-  them  to  go  in  a  vessel  bound  for  England,  and 

lent  societies  were  formed  amoug  the  natives  in  the  chieK  earnestly  begged  the  missionaries  lo 

some  of  the  islands  for  the  purpose  of  building  send  instructors  with  them.    Two  of  the  native 

houses  for  the  poor,  and  supplying  with  food  deacons  volunteered  to  go,  and  were  supplied 

and  clothing  the  sick  who  had  no  friends  to  with  elementAiy  books,  and  a  few  copies  of  the 

take  cure  of  them.  gospel  in  the  Tahitian  language,  which  Is  very 

Parental  restraint  and  discipline  began  also  similar  to  that  of  the  AuslTal  Islands.     After 

to  receive  attenlion.     The  mothers  endeavored  their  arrival  at  Rurutu,  the  chiefs  were  advised 

to  Influence  their  children  and  gitin  their  iiSec-  to  prepare  an  entertainment  the  next  day.  of  a 

tiou  by  kindness:  the  fathei's  sometimes  resorted  number  of  kinds  of  food  which  were  coiisid- 

to  hai'sher  meajflires.    There  were,  however,  ered   sacred,  and  of  which  it  was  thought  a 

some  young  men  who  did  not  relish  the  re.  wonum   could    not    partake   without    instant 

elrainls  which  Christianity  put  upon  them,  and  death.     The  feast  was  accordingly  made  read^', 

who  formed  a  conspiracy  to  murder  the  mis-  and  Anur.i,  his  wife  and  friends,  with  the  Raia- 

aiouarles  and  overturn  the  government.    Tlieir  lean  Christians,  unitedly  partook  of  the  sacred 

plims  were  detected,  and  the  chiefs  determined  food.    The  chiefs  and  people  stood  around,  ex- 

to  put  the  ringleaders  to  death.     Tlie  mission-  pectlng  to  )«e  those,  who  had  thus  violated  the 

aries.  however,  interceded  for  them,  and  after  a  law  of  the  gods  fall  into  convulsions  or  expire 

whole  day's  discussion  the  chiefs  yielded,  in-  in  agony.     But  when  they  saw  no  harm  befall 

quiring  what  would  l>e  done  In  England  In  such  them,  they  exclaimed.  "The  priests  have  de- 

a  case;  when  told  that  in  England  there  were  ceived  us,    and  hastening  to  their  temples  they 

established  laws,  by  which  afl  offenders  were  hurled  the  idols  from  the  places  so  long  occu- 

tried  before  Judges  appointed  for  the  purpose,  pled,  burnt  lo  the  ground  their  sacretf  build- 

llicyapjxilntcd  a  temporary  Judge,  bv  whom  the  lugs,  and  desiroyetl  every  marae  in  the  Island. 

criminals  were  tried,  anil  the  ringleaders  sen-  In  1833  Mr.  Williams  visited  Rurutu,  and  again 

teuced  to  four  years' banishment  on  an  uninhab-  in  1839.    Teachers  had  been  sent  from  Pora- 

ited  island.    A  code  of  laws  was  soon  prepared  i>ora  to  teach  thein  reading,  writing,  and  the 

by  the  inisMonaries  and  recognized  by  the  chiefs  elements  of  religion.     Mr.  Williams  found  that 

and  people  of  Raiatea.     It  was  publicly  pro-  the  people  liad  SmpMYed  and  made  progress  in 

claimed  in  May,  1830.    At  a  national  assembly  many  ways.    lUmatara  and  other  islands  fol- 

beld  iu  Huahine  in  May,  1831,  a  similar  code  lowed  the  example  of  Rurutu,  and  the  Inhabi- 

was  proclaimed  in  that  island  under  the  author-  tants  of  Tubual,  hearing  of  this,  sent  to  Tahiti, 

ity  of  the  queen,  tbe  governor,  and  the  chiefs,  requesting  teachers  and  books.    Mr.  Nott,  with 
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t^o  native  teacbers,  sdiled  to  iliis  isluud  iu 
June,  1823.  TUe  iifople  were  imiufed  lo  iitteud 
public  worship,  wlitve  Jlr.  Nolt  prtaclieii.  Iu 
1836,  when  Mr.  Diivies  visited  iLe  isliiud,  the 
profession  of  Cbrisiiiiuity  hnd  become  general 
throughout  the  islnud,  nud  the  chiefs  ami  peo- 
ple nere  nssistiuK  the  tenchers  Iu  puiliug  up 
comfortable  dwellings  aud  a  substantial  housu 
fof  public  worship.  The  work  iu  the  islauds 
coutiniie<l  to  be  carried  on  by  ualive  agency 


aloue,  e.'icept  the  occasional  v 
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PEAitL  Islands. — In  the  early  part  of  the 
reign  of  PoDiare  II.  many  of  Ihc  inhabitants  of 
Ihe'Pearl  Islands  Hed  to  Tahiti  fur  security  dur- 
ing a  war.  'Jliey  were  protected  by  Pomare, 
and  when  the  TaLtttans  cast  away  their  idols 
tliey  also  renounced  Idolatry,  aud  placed  them- 
selves under  the  instruction  of  tbe  mlsslonaiies. 
in  1837  they  returned  to  their  own  island,  and 
before  long  war,  cannibalism,  and  idolatry 
ceased,  and  a  place  of  worship  was  built. 

Marquesas  Islands.— In  1797  Captain  Wil- 
son, after  hiuding  the  missionaries  at  Tou- 
Stalu  and  Tahiti,  sailed  for  tLe  Marquesas. 
Santa  Christina  he  left  3Ir.  Crook,  who, 
after  residing  on  the  islaid  about  a  year,  be- 
came discouraged  aud  relumeti  to  Tnliiti.  In 
1835  he  went  back  with  two  native  teachers 
fruui  Uuahiue  and  one  from  Tahiti.  The 
people  at  first  seemed  friendly,  an<l  3Ii'.  Cnxik 
left  the  native  teachers  and  relumed  to  Tahiti  ; 
but  soon  after  the  people  threatened  tu  kill  and 
devour  the  teachers,  who  were  obliged  to  leave. 
Several  other  attempts  were  made  by  the  So- 
ciety to  Christianize  these  islandii,  but  in  1841 
the  tield  was  abandoned,  and  the  missionaries 
returned  to  Tahiti. 

Hebvey  Islands. — In  1821  two  ualives  were 
set  apart  with  appropriate  religious  services 
at  the  Society  Islauds,  aud  sent  to  Aitutaki. 
Mr.  Williams  went  with  them,  and  found 
among  the  natives  every  feature  of  savage  life, 
but  the  teachers  were  kindly  received  with 
promises  of  protection.  Notwithstanding  these 
piomises,  they  labored  In  great  discouragemeul, 
suffering  much  from  the  persecution  of  the  na- 
tives. At  length,  however,  the  daughter  of  the 
old  chief  was  taken  ill ;  offerings  were  made  to 
the  gods,  and  to  induce  them  to  restore  tlie 
cliiliT  lo  health  their  favor  was  invoked  from 
morning  to  night.  But  the  disease  Increased, 
aud  the  cirl  died.  The  chief,  incensed  that 
Ihe  gods  should  not  have  regarded  his  offerings, 
determined  at  once  to  at>and<H]  tliem,  aud  the 
next  morning  sent  his  son  lo  .set  fire  to  Lis 
marae.  Two  other  maraes  near  it  took  Are  and 
were  consumed.  The  people  brought  Iheir 
idols  to  the  teachers,  and  pr')fessed  themselves 
followers  of  Jehovah.  Fifteen  months  after 
the  arrival  of  Ihe  teachers  a  general  meeting  of 
all  the  people  was  held,  ana  the  teachers  pro- 
lOTsed  that  all  the  maraes  on  the  island  should 
Ije  burned,  and  a  house  of  worship  tor  Jehovah 
Imilt.  The  multitude  conseuled  to  both  these 
pi-oposltions,  and  at  the  close  of  the  meeting  a 

feneral  conflagration  of  maraes  took  place, 
'he  whole  population  then  came  in  proces- 
fion,  the  chief  and  priest  leading  the  way.  and 
laid  their  idols  at  the  teachers'  feet,  receiving 
In  return  copies  of  the  gospel  and  elementary 
books.  The  missionaries  at  Raiatea,  hearing 
of  the  success  of  the  native  teachers  at  Altu- 
Inki,  resolved  lo  visit  them  and  lo  altempt  the 
introduction  of  the  gospel  into  every  island  of 
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attending  divine  service,  aud  family  prayer 
general  throughout  the  island.  Five  islauds 
were  visited,  but  Karotonga,  the  largest  of  ilic 
group,  long  searched  for,  remained  undis- 
covered. 3Ir.  Williams,  however,  delerniined  to 
make  one  more  effort  to  tind  it,  and  at  length, 
after  almost  giving  iip  in  despair,  was  dtlighted 
with  the  sight  of  the  lofty  mouutaius  ami  beau- 
tifid  valleys  of  the  chai'ming  island.  He  met 
with  a  favorable  reception,  and  crowds  of 
people  gathered  round  him.  Of  the  progress 
of  Christianity  in  this  island  much  is  already 
known.      Mr.     Bourne's     account     is    given: 


"  Much  has  been  saltl  of  the 


e  pivp-t 


of  the 


but  it  is  not  to  be  compared  with  lis  success  in 
Itarotonga.  In  Tahiti  tlie  missionaries  labored 
for  lifteeu  years  iK-fore  the  least  fi'uii  appeared. 
Two  years  ago  the  Harotongims  did  not  know 
of  the  gospel,  bnt  their  advancement  in  religion 
c<|uals  that  of  the  Tahitians.  .  .  .  And  when 
we  look  at  the  means  used  it  becomes  much 
more  astonishing.  .  .  .  Two  native  ti-aehers 
have  l>ecn  the  instruments  of  elfcetiug  all  this 
wonderful  change,  before  a  single  missionary 
has  set  foot  upon  the  island."  Mr.  Williams 
visiletl  tbe  island  soon  after  this  report  was 
written,  and  again  in  1834,  He  sovs:  '-When 
I  found  them  in  1888  they  were  ign'oiant  of  the 
nature  of  t.'hristian  worship ;  and  nhen  I  left 
them  in  1834  I  am  not  aware  that  there  was  a 
bouse  in  tbe  island  where  family  prayer  was 
not  ol)servcd  every  morning  and  evening." 

Samoax  Islands  (Xavigutors).— In  1T&7 
these  inlands  were  visited  by  a  Fi-encb  vewwl, 
and  sevend  of  tbe  crew  were  Ireachenmsly  mur- 
dered, which  net  crealcd  such  un  inipn'-iion  of 
tlieii'Ircacbery  andfer[<<-it}-,  that  fur  niiiii\  years 
thev  weiv  not  visited  by  any  vessels  froiii  Ihe 
civilised  wiffld.  Sir.  AVilliiinis  was  jirobably 
the  llrst  to  entertain  Ihe  idea  of  introducing  tlie 
gospel  in  these  Islands.  Having  no  smtidile 
vessel  in  which  to  make  the  vomge  of  2,01)0 
miles,  he,  with  the  asKislance  of  tlie  natives,  at- 
tempted to  build  one.  Ills  utmost  ingenuity 
was  needed  for  this  task,  and  a  description  of 
some  of  the  ways  by  which  he  accompUsbed 
his  purpose  may  be  inturesling.  A  ]iair  of 
smith's  l)el lows,  as  well  as  certain  lt«ils  for  work- 
ing In  iron,  whicL  were  not  lo  l)c  found  in  liar- 
otongo,  were  indispensable,  lletberefort'killed, 
for  the  sake  of  tlielr  skins,  three  of  the  four 
goats  on  the  island,  aud  eiinstriicled  with  much 
dlUiciilty  a  tulenible  bellows.  Bui  the  rnts  ale 
all  the  leather,  leaving  uoibing  of  his  npiwratiis 
luit  the  naked  boanls,  and  all  hope  of  working 
in  the  ordinary  way  was  gone.  Mr.  Williams, 
however,  persevered  In  bis  efforts,  and  at  last 
"  hit  upon  a  novel  waj;  to  '  raise  the  wind,' "  It 
occurred  to  him  that  air  might  be  thrown  by  a 


pump  as  water  is.  Acconiingly,  by  means  of 
two  lioxes  18  inches  square  and  i  ft.  high,  with 
valves  and  levers,  and  worked  by  8  or  10  na- 
tives, he  contrived  to  procure  such  a  succession 
of  blasts  as  answeretf  all  bis  purposes  in  the 
building  of  the  vessel.  A  atone  was  used  for 
an  anvil,  and  a  pair  of  carpenter's  pincers  for 
tongs.  With  scareely  any  iron,  without  saw, 
oakum,  cordage,  or  sail-cloth,  he  at  length  suc- 
ceeded in  launching  a  vessel  60  feet  long  and  18 
in  breadth,  and  of  70  or  80  tons  bnidou.     It  was 
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Dinned '■  Tlie  Mtsstoger  of  Peace."  The  trees  bruugLt  some  coco aouts  lo  tlie  missionaries.* 
u»eii  foi'  it,  had  beeu  split  witli  wedges,  the  who,  thinkiug  tiiat  tliey  had  gained  their  confi- 
ropes  were  of  the  twisted  bark  of  ILe  hibiscus,  dence,  all  went  on  sliore.  while  Captain  >(or- 
llie  sails  made  of  native  mats  (juilled,  and  the  -.  >  .  .>>....-.  .  >  .■ 
riiiliier  was  formed  of  a  piece  of  a  pick-axe,  a 
cooper's  adze,  aud  a  lai^  hoe.  In  (bis  vessel 
.Messrs.  Williams  aud  Bmf,  wiih  7  native  te«ch- 
ers,  sailed  from  Haiaiea  May  34tb,  1830.  They  to  come  back.  Looking  mund,  he  saw  Mr. 
proceeded  first  lo  Tongatabu.  whence  they  Williams  and  Mr.  Cuoniugham  running  to- 
sailed  for  Samoa,  taking  wiih  them  a  chief  of  wards  the  sea,  Mr.  Williams  closely  pursuSl  by 
one  of  these  islands,  whom  they  found  at  Ton-  a  native.  Captain  Moi^n  immediately  I'e- 
galabu.  After  a  protracted  voyage  they  reached  turned  to  the  boat,  from  which  he  aiw  a  native 
Snvaii,  wliose  kiug,  Malietoa,  received  them  strike  Mr.  Williams,  who  fell  backward  to  the 
kimlly.  Leaving  the  teachers.  Mr.  Williams  re-  ground.  Another  native  struck  Lim  with  a 
turned  lo  Itaiatea.  Two  years  later  he  again  club  while  others  plereed  his  body  nith  arrows, 
visiletl  Snmoa,  and  found  that  on  some  of  the  3Ir.  Harris  shared  the  same  fate.  Captain  Mor- 
i.xlands  Chrislkiulty  had  been  embraced  through  gan  tried  In  vaiu  to  obtain  the  bodies  but  every 
the  teaching  of  the  natives  from  Raiatea.  At  attempt  was  failed  by  the  natives,  by  n  horn  ihey 
one  place  a  congregation  of  50  Christians,  dis-  were  afterward  cooked  and  devouied  The 
tiugnished  from  ihe  heathen  natives  by  a  baud  news  of  this  calamity  was  received  in  England 
of  whitccloth  upon  the  arm.  liad  heen  gathered  a  few  days  before  the  annual  meelmg  of  the 
by  one  whose  only  inslriictiou  had  bceu  gained  Society. 

from  one  of  ibeieacherswho  waslaboriugouan        InFebruair,  1810,  theBritish  ship  '  Favonte" 
island  many  miles  away.    A  long  canoe  voyage  sailed  from  Sydney  to  search  for  the  iemaiu>i  of 
"^ ' '-3d.  Thir  "  -    -  """' "  "  ^'     "-  ' -^  - 


was  necessary  for  each  lesson  he  received.  This  Messrs.  Williams  and  Harris.  Mr.  CunniughaE 
man  aud  many  others,  calling  themselves*' Sons  and  a  Samoan  chief  to  act  as  interpreter,  accom 
of  Ihe  WoriV,"  beg.ced  Mr.  Williams  to  send     panied    the   expedition.      At  Erromanga,  by 


.any  others,  calling  themselves*' Sons     and  a  Samoan  chief  to  act  as  interpreter 
._  .__     .  jriV,"  beg.ced  Mr.  Williams  to  send     panied    the   expedition.      At  Erroma  ,_,  . 
them  icBclicrs.    l^ls  great  desire  for  instruc-     means  of  presents  and  threats,  they  obtained 


.,4.^oommimic:ited  by  Mr.  Williams  to  the  from  the  natives  part  of  the  bones  of  the  t\  . 

L.  M,  S..  and  in  1885  a  parly  of  missionaries,  missionaries.  The  vessel  then  sailed  for  the 
ncraunpanied  by  Iheir  wives,  set  sail  for  Samoa.  Samoas,  where  the  bones  were  interred,  the  ser- 
in 1830,  in  tliese  beautiful  islands,  rapine,  mur-  vices  being  attended  by  the  officers  of  the  "Favor- 


der.  cannibalism  and  most  sickening  crimes  ite,"  the  missionaries,  aud  hundreds  of  S 
aud  horrors  pivvaileil;  through  the  work  of  the  who  remembered  Mr.  Williams  as  the  first  mes- 
L.  M.  S.  all  this  was  changed,  and  within  ten  senger  of  salvation  to  their  shores.  Boon  after 
vears'  time  Christianity  reigned  in  the  hearts  this,  Mr.  Heath,  of  the  Samoan  Mission,  was  re- 
and  lives  of  Ihu  people.  quested  by  his  brother-missionaries  to  makeanes- 
New  Hebhides. — The  illness  of  both  Mr.  ploring  voyage  in  Ihe  "  Camden."  He  visited  the 
and  J[rs.  Williams  necessitated  their  return  to  New  Hebrides,  and  left  native  teachers  at  tour 
Englaud  in  1884.  Kecoveriug  their  health  dur-  of  the  Islands,  one  of  them  being  Erromanga. 
ing  a  four  years  residence  In  Englaud.  they  be-  In  1842  Messrs.  Turner  and  Nisbct  arriveuat 
came  au.vlous  to  return  to  their  former  work,  Tanna.  They  assembled  the  principal  chiefs, 
and  3Ir.  Williams  proposed  lo  the  Society  to  made  known  Uieir  oli,1ect,  and  were  kindly  re- 
undertake  an  exploring  voyage  among  the  ceived  with  promises  of  protection.  Ontbefol- 
I'roiips  of  islands  situated  between  Samoa  and  lowing  Sabbath  they  held  religious  services. 
New  Guinea,  and  to  place  on  them  native  which  were  attended  by  more  than  200  people, 
tmchcrs.  Accordingly  an  appeal  was  made  to  The  missionaries  soon  found,  however,  that  the 
Chrislians  in  Englaud  for  money  to  purchase  a  people  were  depraved  and  cruel  in  the  extreme, 
ship,  which  slioidd  be  devoted  exclusively  to  A  few  manifesleil  some  attachment  to  them,  but 
missionary  purposes.  Mr,  Williams's  narrative  by  all  others  they  were  regarded  with  distrust 
aud  his  personal  representations  excited  so  and  hatred,  and  more  than  once  their  destruc- 
much  iuterest  Ihroughout  England,  that  a  sum  tion  was  secretly  attempted.  A  fatal  disease  al- 
more  tlinn  sutllcient  for  the  purchase  of  a  ship,  lacked  the  island,  and  the  chiefs  in  the  interior, 
the  "Camden,"  was  soon  raised.  On  the  4th  of  attributing  it  to  the  arts  of  the  missionaries.  de- 
April,  1838,  a  farewell  meeting  of  intense  in-  manded  their  expulsion.  To  this  those  who 
lerest  was  held  in  London,  and  a  few  days  later  were  friendly  lo  the  missionaries  would  not  con. 
the  *'  Camden  "  sailed,  having  on  board  a  party  sent,  and  a  savage  war  was  the  result.  The 
of  18  missionaries.  Including  Mr.  and  Mrs,  Wil-  missionaries  left  the  island  in  their  small  open 
Hams  and  their  sira.  Mr.  Williams  visited  Ihe  Ixiat,  but  were  driven  back,  and  death  In  its 
Naviiiator's,  Georgian,  and  Society  Islands,  and  most  horrid  form  seemed  Inevitable,  when,  just 
Ihen  proceeded  to  the  New  Hebrides,  accom-  as  they  were  enlcrlng  the  harbor,  an  Amencan 
panied  by  Captain  Morgan,  3Ir.  Cutiuiugbam,  vessel  appeared  off  Iranna,  in  which  they  were 
vice-consul  for  the  South  Sea  Islands,  and  Mr,  taken  to  the  Navigator's  Islands.  The  attempt  to 
Harris,  who  was  intending  to  gons  a  missionary  place  native  teacherson  Ihe  Isle  of  Pine*,  in  1840, 
lo  (he  Martiuesas.  On  the  10th  November,  had  a  still  more  tragical  result.  In  1843  ihecrew 
]8!!9,  the  "Apostle  of  the  PaciHc"  landed  at  of  the  brig  "Star,"  having  been  treated  with  ap- 
TanuH,  where  be   was   kindly  treated  by  the  parent  friendship,  went  on  shore  to  cut  timber. 


people.    The  thi'ee  Samoan  teachers  set  apart    and  were  treacherously  killed  and  devoured,  af- 
for  this  island  were  gUidly  received,  and  Mr. . , 

»tlve  law.    (See  Nkw 
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Williamsset  sail  again  for  Erromanga,  which  ,Thi=.i.,.,.«<,..ni<ii«n,«™,.h=„.«,,f  .>,.,„..i™= 

ho  reached  the  n^t  day.    The  natives  here  y,J^lZ^^^t^^'l^f'^^lTshorf^^e^tZTt 

were  more  rude  and  barbarous  than  those  of  party  of  whii?  traders  hnd  landed  on  ihe  island  anc) 

the  other  islands,  and  would  not  at  first  hold  h«d  kiiiejl  ti.-son  oMhe  cbfft;  the  murders  perpe- 

any  intercourse  with  the  strangers;  but  having  {"fTtn^wHc-^Xaoe  K^tlJe  uiftl^'NiS 

received  presents  of  fisli-hooks  and  beads,  Uiey  Hebrides  Mibsio:!  ' 
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tet  wbicb  ILe  Sninoan  Icncbcrs  ntrj  murdered  at 
Ihe  comninnd  or  tLi.'  cliiuf,  uot  fn'iii  opposition 
lo  Iheiii  or  10  wbnl  iLl'v  liiii^b',  but  [ii  reveii;;e 
for  oulra^ea  previously  coinniilleil  by  Eiidisli 
mid  Amei'icflu  iraJers.  The  vi«iig  ol'  Ibese  Irnd- 
iog-vessels  bave  bet'n  mnrketl  by  robbery  nnd 
murder,  and  tbe  acts  of  vengeance  commliled 
by  the  natives  in  this  tiise,  In  tbc  murder  of 
Messrs.  Willlnnis  and  Harris,  nud  at  other  times, 
do  not  equal  in  barbarity-  the  actions  of  many  of 
these  tmacrs.  Tbe  natives,  upon  one  occasion 
having  offered  some  resistance  to  tbelr  outrages, 
were  attacked  with  deadly  weapons,  many  of 
them  slain,  nod  others.  Iiaving  taken  refuge  in 
a  cave,  were  suflocnied  by  a  lire  liuilt  at  its 
mouth.  The  immediate  cause  of  the  death  of 
the  teachers  on  the  Isle  of  Pines  was  the  fact 
that  they  bad  been  preseuted  liy  tbe  traders  wiib 
forged  letters  from  the  Dilssionaries.  In  which 
they  were  directed  to  ns^st  tbero  in  tbe  promo- 
tion  of  their  objects.  The  jealousy  of  the  peo- 
ple was  thus  excited  ajrainst  ihem.  Notwith- 
standing all  the  disconragemeni,  Ihe  mission  to 
tbe  Xew  Hebrides  was  rencweti  in  1845,  when 
Messrs  Turner  and  Murrav  landed  at  Tanna 
with  1.5  native  teachers,  "fhey  left  four  of  the 
teachers  and  two  native  evangelists  al  Nluc, 
after  which  they  proceeded  lo  Erromango,  l)Ut 
from  the  appearance  of  tlic  nalives,  they  con- 
cluded that  they  were  still  unfriendly  to  the 
gospel,  and  so  did  not  land.  From  Erromanga 
they  proceedeil  to  Sandwich  Island,  altc^ut  50 
miles  distant,  where  they  found  a  population  of 
noble  aspect  and  genlle  manners.  Here  they 
placed  four  native  evangeli'^ts,  who  were  received 
with  hearty  good-will  tiv  chief*  and  [«ople. 
Teachers  were  also  left  at  (wo  Island-^  of  the 
New  Caledonia  group,  but  on  the  larffe  island 
of  New  Caledonia  Ihev  found  that  Jialuku. 
the  chief  of  the  Isle  of  f^nes,  had  so  influenced 
the  people  that  they  thought  best  to  withdraw 
the  teachers  already  there.  In  18.13  Ibe  Eev. 
Messrs.  Murray  and  Sunderland,  of  Ibe  Samoan 
mission,  vbited  these  islands,  and  found  an  ts- 
traonlinary  cbanirc  in  Ihe  sentiments  and  habits 
of  the  people  since  the  previous  visit  of  the  mis- 
sionar}'  ship,  liarge  numl>ers  had  renounced 
idolatry  and  put  themselves  under  Christian  in- 
striiction.  Commodious  places  of  worship  and 
dwellings  for  teachers  bad  been  erected,  con- 
gregations and  schools  gathered,  and  a  few  were 
hopeful  candidates  for  church  fellowship. 

Many  unsuccessful  attempts  were  made  to 
land  mlssiouaries  on  Niuu  (Savage  Island);  but 
in  1849  a  teacher  from  Sauwar  succeeded  In 
cstabli.-hing  himself  there.  In  18S7  mission- 
aries visited  the  island,  and  found  that  remark- 
able progress  )uui  been  made.  In  1861  the 
Hcv.  Mr.  Lawes  was  sent  lo  this  post,  where  he 
met  with  great  success.  In  addition  to  evan- 
gelistic, pastoral,  and  scboid  work,  be  trained 
many  students  who  have  become  efficient  pio- 
neers in  other  islands  in  Polynesia  and  in  New 
nuini.-a.  There  are  now  in  the  training  institu- 
tion fifteen  young  men,  who,  it  is  hoped,  will 
make  goi"l  teachers  either  al  home  or  in  Now 
Guhu-H. 

New  Guinea.  — The  mission  to  New 
Guinea  was  commenced  in  1871,  by  the  placing 
of  eight  teachers  from  the  Loyally  Islands  at 
Darnfey,  Saibai,  and  Duan  islands  in  Torres 
Strait.  In  1873  Mr.  Murray,  accompanied  by 
Mrs.  Murray  and  fourteen  teachers  from  the 
Loyalty  and  Hervey  Islands,  settled  at  Cape 
York,  locating  the  teachers  In  various  places. 
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In  1873  he  placed  teachers  at  Port  Moresby, 
which  is  now  the  centnd  station  of  tlie  work 
east  of  Torres  Strait.  Murray  Island  (1S77)  has 
become  the  centre  for  the  western  bniucb  of 
the  mission.  From  the  industrial  school  and 
teachers*  semlnan'  at  this  place  many  teach- 
ers have  gone  fui'tu  to  work  in  the  islands  and 
on  the  coast  of  Ton-es  Strait.  Port  Moresby 
has  also  a  tndnlng  Institution,  from  which 
many  studeuis  have  been  sent  to  evangelize 
their  countrymen.  This  mission  has  suSei'ed 
much  from  (he  fever,  and  from  the  hostility  of 
the  nalives,  but  u'markable  results  have  iMcn 
attained,  especially  In  Ihe  eastern  branch  of  the 

Year  by  )-eartheseis!andsof  the  South  PaciBc 
are  bccondng  of  greater  value  to  Eunipeiui 
powers.  lu  some  cases  the  direct  trade  with 
the  Islands  and  the  evtent  of  the  planiatlons 
owurnl  upon  them  have  been  suHiciciLt  lu  in 
duce  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Geniiaiiy  to 
assert  a  claim  to  their  posssesion.  In  other 
cases  tbe  strategic  position  of  Kroups  of  islands 
on  the  line  of  communication  Itetwecu  Europe 
and  the  colonial  iMwsessions  of  wmie  power  has 
l)cen  tbe  motive  for  anne.\aliou.  Serious  chan^ces 
have  occurred,  and  the  Society's  mission  work 
has  lieen  contracleil  both  at  its  eastern  and  wes- 
tern extremities.  The  resolve  to  witbdinw  en- 
tirely as  soon  as  possible  from  the  r  "    ' 


Island  groups,  with  the  out-statlonsiinhe  north 
west,  aiid  ibe  Island  of  Nine.  The  ionir-thnat- 
encd  anne.iatton  of  Ibe  Society  Islands  by  the 
French  took  ploce  during  18t*9,  the  immediate 
residt  being  uuist  disastnius  to  ndssion  work. 
The  natives  had  no  wish  to  come  under  Ibe 
French  Hag,  and  thcv  iX'seutcd  with  great  sjiirit, 
thongh  without  avail,  the  attack  »i]iou  tlieli-  lib- 
erties. In  Uaiatea  a  large  section  of  the  t>opu- 
lalion  went  to  the  niounltdns  and  the  bush,  re- 
fusing to  submit  to  French  jurisdiction.  In 
Htiahinc  the  excitement  and  opposition  were 
equally  inteuse;  and  only  the  great  furbeartuice 
displayed  bj-  tbe  commander  of  the  Fivnch 
war-vessel  prevented  bloodshed.  Such  a  state 
of  things  could  not  but  ijaralyze  all  mission 
operations. 

On  Itaiatea  the  schools  were  closed,  and  the 
Lord's  Supiwr  had  not  lieen  cclebrateil  for 
months,  iN'cause  tbe  people  were  scattered.  Tbe 
contributions  to  the  Six-iety  from  Haiatea  anti 


privately  given,  llie Ifcv.  W.  E.  Illibanls had 
the  ixiln  of  flnillng  tliat  his  earnest  efforts  (as  u 
neutral,  yv\  n  friend)  to  prevent  blnodsbeil 
caused  blm  to  be  viewed  with  suspicion  and 
anger  by  his  own  iieoplu  and  also  l)v  t  he  Frencli 
autiiorilies.  Mr.  C'Kiiier  found  Lfnwelf  in  tliu 
same  position  on  Huahlnc,  and  for  some  time  it 
seemeil  dotdilful  if  the  peot)le  woidil  ever  again 
listen  to  his  voice.  Tliey  seemed  lo  liave  iM'guu 
to  understand  his  posllbm  better  Iwfore  the  end 
of  the  year;  hut  their  bostilily  to  even-  attempt 
of  the  French  to  establish  their  authorliy  con- 
tinues unabated;  and  It  Is  greatly  to  he  feared 
that  before  long  there  willlK;  a  serious  conflict 
on  both  islands. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Kichards  has  already  lieen 
rcferreil  to  in  the  earlier  portion  of  the  reiwrt. 
After  this  sad  event  il  l)ecame  the  duty  of  the 
directors  In  consider  the  situation  with  a  view  to 
future  arrangements;  and  after  mature  del il>era- 
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lion  it  wiiM  decided  tliat  It  would  not  be  expedi- 
t-ul  (o  fill  uj)  the  vacant  place  by  a  fresh  ap- 
)H>iiitineat,  and  that  as  soou  ua  arraagemetits 
I'Oiild  be  mude  for  the  transfer  of  the  mission  as 
ji  wbolo,  it  would  be  fi>r  (lie  advantage  of  the 
(-liiirches  if  ft  were  fiantled  over  to  the  Paris 
Kvniiij'clical  Missionary  Society.  It  scarcely 
iici'ds  to  be  R^d  thai  this  detasion  is  not  due  1o 
any  iiiiwilliugness  on  the  part  of  Engllsli  mis- 
Kid'iiarifs  towork  under  tiie  Fi'euch  4ig  The 
iliri'ctors  are  glail  also  to  acknun-ledge  that  It  is 
uot  tVu;  to  any  oppressive  mmaurcs  Instituted 
by  the  Frcucli  Govemnieul  against  Proteatanis. 
It  is.  however,  part  of  ibe  SL-ttlcd  policy'  of  the 
Frt.-ii(-U  admiuistration  lliat  all  cdiicalion  shall 
1k)  ill  the  iiands  of  the  goveroinetit,  and  shall  be 
toiiciucied  in  the  Freuch  language.  By  this 
mean''  one  of  the  most  Important  parts  of  the  iii- 
liin'iu-e  tlie  missiooaries  iiave  hitherto  possessfd 
has  Ijeen  enlirely  removed  from  tliem;  and  it  is 
also  doubtful  if  the  training  of  tlie  native  pas- 
tors will  bo  permitted.  Moreover,  it  apiienrs  to 
1)1.-  part  of  tlie  Freuch  colonial  law  that  no  con- 
tributioos  sliall  be  made  by  tlie  churches  to  the 
funds  of  any  foreign  organization.  Cotise- 
([ucnlly,  the  proB|iect  in  these  islands  appears  to 
lit-tlie restriction ofthemissiouarioe'  work  within 
the  Oil rro nest  limits,  accompanied  by  an  enor- 
mous increase  of  tlie  cost  of  the  work  to  tlie 
Society.  Very  nuwiillug  a«  lhc5[  are  to  retire 
from  fLt'lds  wliich  have  been  so  richly  blessed, 
Ihcie  appeared,  under  the  circumstjmees,  to  be 
BO  allernalive  left. 

The  Hervey  Islands  were  visited  In  the  be- 
trliiiilng  of  the  (1889)yearbya  terriHo  hurricane, 
whirli  did  irreai  damage  to  chapels,  schools, 
and  dwelling-houses,  and  wrecked  the  planta- 
tions of  the  people.  The  hurricane  was  fol- 
lowed on  llarirtoiiga  by  a  prolougml  drought,  in 
wliicli  numy  of  the  springs  entirely  dried  up. 
As  a  consetjuence  of  this  the  people  have  suf- 
tcreil  very  serious  losses.  Another  memorable 
event  of  the  year  Is  the  proclanmtlon  of  the 
British  Protectorate  over  the  islands.  This 
step  was  taken  after  repeated  requests  from  the 
people  and  with  their  enthusiastic  approval, 
and  is  in  accordance  with  a  common  under- 
standing arrived  at  by  Sngland,  France,  and 
Germany,  by  which  the  principal  groups  of 
islands  in  the  South  Seas  are  eommg  nuder  the 
influence  of  one  or  other  of  these  powers.  It  Is 
siguiticant  at  once  of  the  progress  of  civilization 
and  of  the  character  of  too  much  of  the  trade 
■  "  9,  that  the  principal  request 
a  and  chiefs  to  her  Majesty 
'  In  connection  with  the 
\  law  should  be  passed 
forbidding  the  introduction  Into  the  islaods.  or 
the  sale  to  the  natives,  of  iDioxicating  liquor. 

In  the  autumn,  six  native  teachers  with  their 
wives,  Imviug  completed  tUeir  course  of  train- 
ing at  the  institution  at  liarotouga,  were  sent 
to  join  the  number  already  at  work  in  New 
Guinea,  Within  the  past  six  years  26  teacliers 
witJi  their  wives  have  been  sent  out  from  this 
Institution. 

The  Samoan  Mission  now  Includes  the  islands 
of  Tntuila,  >[amia,  Upolu,  and  Savaii,  with  the 
Tokelau,  Blllce,  and  Gilbert  groups.  The  po- 
litical troubles  inSamoaandthe  civil  war  which 
has  raged  fiercely  have  occasioned  great  anxiety 
to  the  missionary  societies  at  work  there;  but 
their  neutrality  has  been  respected,  and  the 
work  has  gone  on  at  the  various  stations,  subject 
to  the  evils  which  arc  inseparable  from  a  time 
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of  war.  These  troubles  having,  by  the  agree- 
ment between  England,  Gennany,  and  the 
United  States,  come  to  an  end,  it  is  hoped  (hat 
the  work  may  continue  without  further  Inter- 
ruption from  political  sources, 

British  Guiana  and  Ike  Weii  T/idie«. — In  1807 
Mr.  Post,  the  owner  of  a  large  plauiatiou  called 
"  Le  Resouveuir,"  in  Demerara,  scut  to  the 
Directors  of  the  Missionary  Society  an  urgent  re- 
quest that  a  missionary  might  be  sent  to  instruct 
Ills  slaves.  Accordingly,  in  February  of  the 
following  year  the  Itev.  J.  Wray  was  settled  at 
Le  Kesouvenir.  The  expenf>es  of  the  mission 
were  almost  entirely  borne  by  Mr,  Post,  who 
secured  to  the  Society  the  chapel  and  dwetline- 
house.  together  with  a  small  endowment.  In 
1809  Mr,  Post  died,  and  in  1813  Mr.  Wray  re- 
moved to  Berbice,  t«  take  the  religious  charge 
of  the  ci-owu  negroes  there.  In  1817  Rev.  J, 
Smith  succeeded  Mr.  Wray,  and  labored  suc- 
cessfully until  1833.  On  a  charge  of  complicity 
with  a  revolt  among  the  negroes  he  was  tried 
by  court-martial,  and  died  in  prison  on  the  6th 
February,  1834.  With  his  death  the  work  of 
the  Society  at  Le  Kesouvenir  came  to  a  close. 
After  the  "  Emancipation  Act  "  of  1834  llie 
Society  attempted  luiiher  work  among  t'lc 
negro  races,  and  a  mission  was  commenced  in 
JanuiicB,  The  object  of  this  mission  was  to 
found  Christian  cnurehes,  and  gradually  lead 
them  on  to  self  ■management  and  self-support; 
and  to  aid  in  accomplishing  this,  institutions 
were  founded  in  Demerara,  Berbice,  and  Ja- 
maica. Every  effort  was  made  to  encourage 
the  negroes  to  moral  and  spiritual  Improvement 
and  self-help.  At  one  time  there  were  19  mis- 
^onaries  iu  Guiana  and  Jamaica;  now  there  Is 
but  one  in  Guiana,  and  iu  Jamaica  the  Society 
has  no  re^resenlati""" 


with  the  South  Seas,  that  the  principal  reqv 
made  by  the  iiiieen  and  chiefs  to  her  Majesty 
the  Queen  of  England,  In  connection  with  the 


-The  work  of  the  L.  M.  S.  in 
Mauritius  was  commenced  in  1814,  with  the 
opening  of  a  school  for  French  children  nt  Port 
Louis,  and  the  circulation  of  Scriptures  and 
tracts.  A  Sunday-school  was  formed,  and  in 
the  face  of  much  opposition  a  small  congrega- 
tion was  gathered.  By  degrees  Mr.  Le  Bran, 
the  missionary,  succeeded  in  inducing  the  free 
colored  people  to  attend  upon  his  instructions, 
and  in  1818  he  organized  a  church,  which  iu 
1819  had  20  members.  An  auxiliary  Mission- 
ary Society  was  formed,  the  proceeds  of  which 
were  to  be  devoted  to  the  support  of  the  Mada- 
gascar mission.  In  1830  a  missionary  under 
appointment  to  Madagascar  undertook  the  in- 
stnictlon  of  the  slaves  upon  a  plantation  called 
Belombre,  with  such  good  result  that  the  di- 
rectors continued  the  school  for  many  years. 
In  1883  Mr.  Le  Brim's  health  failed,  and  he 
was  obliged  to  visit  England.  Owing  to  the 
state  of  nffairs  on  the  island,  the  directors 
thought  It  uunlse  to  resume  the  mission,  but 
Mr,  Le  Bnin  returned  and  carried  on  the  work 
nt  his  own  charges.  Under  his  care  and  that 
of  his  wife  and  son,  the  evangelistic,  educa- 
tional, and  [lastoral  work  were  prosecuted  with 

Mttdagatcar.—{See  article  on  Madagascar,) 
Present  missionary  force  32  English  mission- 
aries and  670  native  pastors. 

Jndin.— The  mission  work  of  the  L.  M.  8.  in 
India  is  divided  into  three  sections,  North  In- 
dia. South  India,  and  Travancore,  wliich  are 
again  subdivided,  the  different  stations  not  be- 
lug  always  dependent  upon  or  organically  con- 
nected with  each  other,  but  fpr^^eographjcal 
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the   wider   distm 


1.  NoKTK  India,  eoutitiuiLig  the  stalians  of 
Cfllcutta  aSIT),  Berliainpiir  (1819),  Bcnnri's 
(1830).  Miraapur  II83T).  Atinom  (1850).  Siu- 
growli  (1803).  Rnnee  Khet  (1860). 

3.  South  India,  coutiiiniug  JIndras  tl805). 
Vizflgnvmitim  (1806).  Bellnry  (18101,  Belgiimn 
(1820),  Baugalore  (1S30),  Coddnpnli  (18J4i.  S<i- 
lem  (1S341,  t'oiiiibatiwr  (18801,  VizlHtinjrraiii 
(18531,  Gootj-  (1855),  Trivwitwr  (1861). 

3.  Travaxcoue,  couiaiuiiig  XagtTcoil  (1800), 
Quilou  (isai),  NevcMtr  (18sBi,  Trei-nudnim 
(1838),  Pnreyelialey  (18431,  Tiltiivilci  (1866) 

Si'OKTH  Ixdia.— Calcutta.  Tiiu  Society  coui- 
lueucvd  its  work  in  Cnlciittn  in  ISIS.  The 
RtT.  Me^rs.  Towulty  ami  Keilh,  the  first  mis- 
sionnries,  began  at  nn  early  period  to  ]ireHcti 
the  gospel  in  Bengali,  to  establish  schools  >iud 
distilbiite  the  Scriptures.  Ju  1818  tlie  Union 
C'bnpel  was  erected,  the  fnods  for  which  were 
chiefly  siibscribLHl  iu  Calcutta.  A  printing- 
press  was  established  in  1890.  The  "  Cliristiau 
School  Society,"  the  obitct  of  which  was  to  in- 
troduce Chi'istlau  insiriictiou  iuto  the  Qatirc 
schools,  under  the  entire  mannirenient  of  nntirc 
schoolinasiers,  was  also  fomiewat Calcutta.  Iu 
the  same  venra  "Bethel  Society,"  iu  connec- 
tion with  tbe  Baptist  Brethren  at  Cnlenttii  and 
Serampore  was  established.  Bengali  preatli- 
ing  was  iindennkeu  at  )Iirznpi>re,  and  n  chapel 
was  opened  on  the  main  road  of  Ilhowaiiipitr. 
In  1830  tile  number  of  schools  was  dimini^ht'd 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  increased  attention  to 
the  spread  of  the  gospel.  A  year  or  two  later 
there  was  a  nianlfestniion  of  iipeu  and  decided 
Loslilily  lo  Cbristiauity,  which  was,  however, 
regarded  as.  a  much  more  encouraging  sign 
than  the  apathy  hitherto  ^hown.  Notwith- 
standing many  adverse  circumstances,  the 
work  of  the  mission  proceeded  with  cncour- 
agio"  signs  of  progress.  Unceasing  attention 
MS  been  given  to  preaching,  schools,  transla- 
tion of  the  Scriptures,  the  publication  and  dis- 
tribution of  tracts,  and  itinerant  preaching  iu 
lar^e  vlllBgcs. 

For  many  years  the  educational  agencies 
have  been  a  very  prominent  feature  in  the  work. 
The  Bhowanlpnr  Institution  hud  upon  its  roll 
in  1888,  617  students;  and  there  are,  iu  the  25 
schools  of  the  ceuiral  and  out-statlons.  3,083 
scholars.  The  mission  to  women  in  Calcuttii 
is  e.icept tonally  strong,  and  the  openings  for 
work  m  the  gins'  schools  and  in  the  homes  of 
the  people  iuerea.se  year  by  year.  The  preach- 
ing station  in  the  Bow  Bazaar,  Calcutta,  the 
encouraging  ivork  in  the  Isamatti  district,  and 
the  growth  of  a  native  Christian  community  In 
the  flourishing  statious  of  the  south  villages, 
show  the  purely  evangelistic  side  of  the  mis- 

Berhampur. — The  mission  at  Berhantpur,  l>o- 
gtin  in  1824.  was  an  extension  of  the  work  at 
Calcutta.  Rev.  Mr.  Hill,  the  missionary,  met 
with  much  opposition  for  a  time,  but  at  length 
succeeded  In  establishing  schools  for  the  chil- 
dren of  Hindus  and  ^lohainmcdans.  In  1838 
a  chapel  and  mission-house  were  erecteil,  and  a 
girls' school,  under  the  care  of  Mrs.  Ill  11  and 
another  lady,  was  in  a  prosperous  conditlou. 
An  orphan  asylum  was  also  established.  The 
force  of  prejudice,  the  apnthj'  of  parents,  and 
other  causes  have  at  this  station  contiuued  lo 
place  great  difBculties  in  the  way  of  the  educa- 
tion of  girls;   notwithstanding  S  girls'  schools 
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have  been  eslablisbed.  There  are  also  ."i  boys' 
Bihools,  with  301  si'holars.  In  November.  1888, 
the  Urst  convert  from  the  zenanas  was  baptized. 

Benares.— The  work  of  the  Society  was  com- 
menced iu  Benares  In  1820,  with  the  oiiening  of 
native  schools.  A  chapel  was  opened  in  lf34. 
Some  years  later  the  work  of  tmuslaliu);  ilie 
Bible  was  begun,  and  as  this  work  pi'ogressed 
vast  uiimbera  of  tracts  and  copies  of  the  Sciiji- 
tures  were  ptil  in  circulation  by  the  mission 
aries.  A  serious  obstacle  lo  thcsueeeKs  of  such 
labors  was  the  Inability  of  the  ixwple  to  i'ca<l, 
the  pupils  in  the  miserou  schools  lieing  alnit^st 
the  only  readers.  They  therefore  coii>ideitil 
the  education  of  the  native  youth  of  the  first 
importance,  and  devoted  the  more  time  lO  lbi» 
branch  of  work. 

The  missionaries  now  at  work  in  Ibis  field 
liud  the  same  great  obstacles  confrontlni.'  Ibeni 


Iml  citadel  of  Hlnihilsm,  where  learning,  de- 
voutness.  royalty,  wealth,  su|H'rstition,  Ihe  ven- 
eration which  ^as  been  instilled  iu  the  mitid 
from  infancy,  combine  to  make  missionary 
work  most  difllcult.  The  London  Society  car- 
ries on  evangelialii-  and  educational  labors  iu 
many  foi'ins,  and  this  spn'adiiig  of  Christian 
light  lias  already  wrought  such  tangible  results  as 
greatly  lo  encoiinige  ilie  belief  that  what  is  yet 
wautiiig  to  coraidete  the  great  object  in  view 
will,  by  God's  blessing,  siiivly  follow.  Large 
nnniliers  of  the  inhubitants  of  Ueuarcs.  who  ai'e 
ktill  outwardly  attached  either  to  Hiudulnni 
or  to  one  of  the  other  heathen  systeni<:  of  the 
cily,  have  had  their  tlicmghts  about  God  and 
iluty  so  tmnsformed,  purified,  and  elevated,  as 
to  savor  far  more  of  Christian  than  of  lieathen 
teaching.  A  niut-h  higher  tone  of  morality  is 
perceptibly  piavadinit  those  sections  of  ibe  dif- 
ferent classes  of  siM'^cly  that  come  ni<i--I  into 
contact  with  Christian  inHiieuce,  and  a  giiiwing 
readiness  is  ever  mauifoiiil  by  all  niik-  iu  ihe 
city  to  throw  ojicn  to  Christian  histriiction  their 
homes,  which  were  foruieily  so  strongly  closed 

JlirKapiir  and  Singmwli. — Mir/apnr  was  <ic- 
cuiiied  by  the  Lomloii  Society  in  1^38.  Super 
stition  and  sin  still  rule  in  ihe  district,  but  ihe 
missionaries  have  cDutiuunl  ilieir  varied  work 
with  earnestness.  This  work  consists  i>f  stri'et 
and  hazaai'  preaching,  evangelistic  tours.  Sun- 
day-schools, zenana  work,  high-school  work, etc. 
Iu  Singrrtwll  the  native  jireai'ber  and  hi-  little 
flock  have  completed,  with  much  labor  and  sac- 
rifice, a  place  of  woishlp,  which  wa-s  oijeiied, 
fiee  of  debt,  in  1888. 

Almora.  —  The  Ahiioi'a  Mission  wa»  eoiii- 
meuced  in  1830,  at  the  etirnest  soliclluliun  of 
Captain  (now  Sir  Henry)  Ramsay  anil  other 
Christian  gentlemen  resilient  iu  tlie  pi'ovince  of 
Kumaon.  Within  the  {Hist  ten  years  the  mis- 
sion has  develoiieil  in  many  directions;  the  at- 
tendance at  the  boys'  schools  has  increased 
from  313  to  7,10;  at  the  girls'  schools  from 
20  to  20S.  A  new  chapel  and  a  boardiiig- 
scliool  for  Christian  boys  have  liei-n  circled; 
the  high-school  has  lieen  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  a  coUcKe,  and  a  public  library  starteil.  wbiirh 
is  now  able  to  stand  alone  without  help  from  Ihe 
mission.  Three  stations  outside  of  Almora 
have  been  opened. and  n  small  church  haslieen 
formed.  A  leper  asylum  has  been  oiH-neil  at 
this  station.  The  average  number  of  inmates 
is  107,  exclusive  of  those  iu  the  branch  asvlums 
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place  of  pilgrimage  for  the  HLntlus  of  Ku- 
maou.  Fairs,  great  nnd  small,  arc  held — some- 
limes  seven  lu  a  year.  Tlie  gospel  bas  been 
preached  here  for  many  jeare,  esjjecially  in 
Jaiiuary.  tlie  time  of  tlie  pnticipal  fair;  but  the 
lirst  attempt  al  a  settled  mission  was  made  in 
1887,  whun  a  hoys'  stQiool  was  established,  and 
u  small  dispensary  opened;  at  the  latter,  'n'itbia 
llirec  months,  1.330 patients,  mauy  of  lliem[>oor 

ttliaiiee  Khet. — In  addition  to  direct  work 
for  the  hcnthen,  the  L.  it.  S.  carries  ou  vigor- 
ous and  unremitting  labor  for  Ihe  benefit  of 
the  soldiers  stationed  at  llaoee  Kliet,  special 
services,  evening  classes,  etc.,  being  held. 

South  Isdia. — Madras.  Work  in  Madras 
was  comraenced.by  the  L.  M,  S.  in  1805.  The 
first  missionary,  Itev.  Mr.  Loveless,  for  a  long 
lime  lab';i'ed  nlone,  prcachlug  acd  establishing 
schools.  In  1816.  and  subsequently  from  time 
lo  time,  other  laborers  arrived,  and  the  work 
steailily  increased  lu  energy  and  success.  At 
this  station  educalloual  nork  has  always  been 
flu  important  feature,  and  there  are  now  at  the 
central  and  two  out-stations  6  boys'  and  8  girls' 
schools,  in  addition  to  Sundiiy-schools. 

Jtellary.— This  stiilion  was  opened  hi  1810, 
and  has  been  continued  with  great  encour- 
agement. Is  connection  with  this  station  the 
Scriptures  have  been  translated  into  the  Cnunra 
and  'Taniil  languages.  Education  has  always 
l)een  largely  carried  on.  With  lis  lOont-sta- 
tions.  Be^ary  hns  9  schools  with  TOO  scholars. 

Vizagnpaiam. — In  1801  the  Missionary  So- 
ciety sent  to  India  three  missionaries,  the  Bev. 
Messrs.  Riiigletaube,  Cran.  and  Les  Granges. 
Their  intention  was  10  begio  a  mission  on  the 
Coromaiidel  coast,  but  upon  their  arrival  in 
the  country  their  plans  were  changed.  Messrs. 
Cran  and  Des  Granges  proceedwi  to  Vizaga- 
patam.  while  Mr.  Bingletaube  established  him- 
self at  Tiavaneore. 

These  first  missionarj-  laborers  in  this  field 
were  warmly  received  by  the  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  forces,  and  also  by  the  judge,  who 
up  to  this  time  had  been  conducting  public 
worship  in  the  fort,  for  the  soldiers  of  the 
^rrison  and  such  others  as  wished  to  attend. 
This  duty  was  now  committed  to  the  mission- 
aries, the  government  making  an  allowance  for 
their  labors. 

In  1806  a  charity  school  was  in  snecessfiil 
operatioa,  with  stiilable  buildings,  and  with 
SO  or  40  persons  under  instruction,  including 
Hindus  of  all  castes,  some  of  them  coming 
from  long  distances — ten,  twenty,  and  thu'ty 
miles 

Soon  after  tlie  opening  of  the  mission  the 
plan  of  translating  tlie  entire  Scriptures  in  the 
Telingft  language,  which  Is  spoken  by  all  the 
Hind  lis  in  the  live  northern  Cirears.  was 
formeil.  and  Ihe  churches  at  home  were  ap- 
pealed to  for  aid.  In  January,  ISOS.  Mr.  Crnn 
5ied,  and  in  1810  Mr.  Les  Granges,  having,  how- 
ever, translated  three  of  the  Gospels,  wliicli  were 
frinted  ni  Serampore  by  the  Baptist  brethren. 
a  1819  the  trimslatlou  of  the  New  Testament 
into  Telinga  was  completed,  and  was  published 
at  MftdiHs,  nt  the  expense  of  the  Calcutta  Bible 
Society.  Mr.  Pritchett,  who  had  joined  the 
mission  in  1819,  had  com|)leted  this  work,  and 
hoped   alwi   to   sive   the   whole    Bible   to   the 
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iieathen  arottnd  him,  but  died  before  Ibis  hope 
was  realized. 

In  1834,  20  years  after  the  establishment  of 
the  mission,  there  were  five  native  schools  in 
operation,  with  350  boys  under  instruction. 
In  1337  there  were  12  schools  and  over  500 
scholars.  In  1833  "Pilgrim's  Progress"  was 
translated  into  the  language  of  the  Telugus, 
and  was  reail  with  extreme  interest  and  delight 
by  iolelligent  natives  who  undei'stood  the 
Sciiptui-es.  Reports  for  1853  show  continued 
success  in  the  work  of  tiie  mission.  A  mis- 
sionary association  had  been  formed,  for  the 
twofold  purpose  of  adding  to  the  funds  of  Ihe 
Society  and  of  sustaining  au  interest  in  the 
cause  of  Christ,  and  an  orphanage  for  girls 
established.  The  mission  to  Vizagapataui  at 
present  (1889)  consists  of  the  central  stations  at 
Vizagapatam  and  oiit-statlous  at  Chiltavalsa, 
Auakapalll,  and  Ellaiuancbilli.  In  addition 
to  the  English  missionaries  there  are  6  native 
preachers;  the  boys'  and  girls'  schools  are 
prosperous. 

Bangalore.— The  mission  at  Baiigalore  was 
commenced  by  the  Bev.  Messrs.  Forbes  and 
Wilder  in  1830.  Its  position  renders  it  an 
important  mission,  and  It  has  always  been  a 
successful  and  useful  one,  and  the  work  has 
gone  steadily  on.  The  many  schools,  in  which 
Tamil,  Canarese,  and  English  are  taught,  have 
well  rewarded  the  pains  bestowed  upon  them. 
Preaching,  at  the  stations  and  throughout  the 
surrounding  country,  and  the  distribution  of 
Bibles,  tracts,  etc..  are  vigorously  prosecuted. 
Bangalore  has  now  9  out-slatlons,  and  the  total 
number  of  schools  Is  18,  with  about  1800 
scholars. 

Belgaum.— Throughout  Its  whole  hlstoiy  this 
has  been  a  well-conducted  and  successful 
mission.  In  connection  with  which  there  arc 
8  schools  with  more  than  700  scholars;  8  Eng- 
lish missionaries  and  8  native  preachers  curry 
on  the  evangelical  work. 

Cuddapah. — A  deep  interest  has  attached  to 
the  Cuddapaii  Mission  during  recent  years,  in 
consequence  of  Ihe  wide-spread  movement 
among  the  low-caste  Mala  population  of  the  dis- 
trict towards  Christianity.  The  first  converts 
were  mainly  Sudra,  and  when  the  Mala  move- 
ment began,  the  Sudra.  fearing  lest  his  heredi- 
tary serf  should  pass  from  under  his  hand,  and 
attain  to  a  culture  superior  to  his  own ,  not  only 
withdrew  himself  from  missionan'  influence, 
but  also  for  j-ears  persecnied  Ihe  Mala  people, 
who  are  a  despised  and  degraded  race,  upon 
whom  centuries  of  serfdom  have  left  marks 
which  cannot  be  obliterated  in  one  or  two  gen- 
erations. This  persecution  has  ainiost  entirely 
ceased,  and  the  Sudras  have  again  become 
ready  and  attentive  hearers  of  the  gospel.  Be- 
ing a  free,  robust,  and  self-reliant  people,  they 
will  add  to  the  church  a  strength  and  iude- 
peudenee  of  character  which  could  not  be  ex- 
[lected  from  the  Mala  villagers.  To  meet  the 
great  demands  for  education,  the  training-class 
for  native  workers,  eslablished  some  years  ago, 
hasassumed  the  proportiousof  a  training-school, 
wilh  three  divisions — one  for  boys,  a  second  for 
men  loo  old  to  read  in  a  school  class,  and  a  third 
for  young  men  taking  a  full  course  with  the 
ministry  in  view. 

Salem.— nils  mission  has  at  times  met  with 
much  opposition  from  the  natives;  but  the  pres- 
ent attitude  of  the  non-Christian  population 
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■bears  iuiporliint  testimouy  to  Ibe  iiifliu-ucc  of 
ilie  work  lUiue.  lLi:^ii'rtd  of  tlie  lii-rce,  bigoied 
opiiosllioii,  or  the  indLffeveuce  of  foniier  times, 


ill  1848,  is  Ik  vahiuble  fwitun.'  of  ilie  itiisstoQ. 
C'oiuibatoor.— Of  ihesixmstitutiousforhij^bL'r 


tour,  iiud  IS  iu  a  lluurishiux  couUitiou,  the  work 
iili:tTlni;estt:tuled  toll  i 
,\it      ~                 •-     ■ 
velTL'x ,. 

carried  on,  but  beitig  of  the  snine  genenJ  char- 


Btaiious  V 


L'xteuaU-e  and  Imporlaut  ivoi'k  is 


acter  us  that  already  desi.'rli>ed,  details  nrc 
omitted.     PrfMCliiDg,  witlilu  doors  dad  wltlioiit, 

in  io«a  aud  couutiy,  is  vigoroii^ilj'  proseciitecl : 
aud  zeunDa  vt$itiiiir,  toiretlier  wiili  lliu  eduea- 
tion-.d  work,  wliicii  is  a  (fistinguisliiug  featun;  of 
the  Society's  work  eTerywhcro,  is  aclivcly  car- 


L.  but  the  motive  with  maur  of  tlieiu  was 
worldly  itdviinlaj^e.  Crowds  of  Hiudiis  and 
Slobammedaus  expressed  u  willingness  lo  em- 
brace L'hristiauity  If  tlieir  debts  were  paid.  Mr. 
Riuglelaube  Kaya;  "For  two  hundred  rupees  I 
could  have  bought  them  all,  but  as  1  dec-lined 
to  my  their  debts  they  never  called  ou  me 
a^iin.  In  1816  Mr.  Itluglctaulies  bealtli 
failed,  and  he  was  obliged  to  relinquish  Ids 
work,  aud  for  a  year  the  London  Society  had 
ni>  rtpreseulntive  at  Travjincore;  bi:l  in  1817 
lier.  Charles  blende  arrlve<l,  and  in  I81M  was 
joined  by  Mr.  Kuili.  During  the  years  1819 
and  1820  nearly  3,000  of  Ilie  natives  of  Travau- 
core  asked  for  religious  instriictiou,  in  addiiion 
to  the  900  previously  connected  with  the  niis- 
Biou.  In  1838  the  Travaucore  mission  was  di- 
vided, ilie  eastern  dividou  compri^ug  Nager- 
coil  and  it's  oul-sLations;  the  western,  Trevuu- 
(Irum,  Neyoor,  and  Qiiilon,  with  their  numer- 
ous out-stations.  The  erowth  of  all  tliese  sta- 
tions was  most  remarlvable.  In  1834  there 
wei'e  in  the  eastern  dividoii  S5  congregations, 
comprising  8fi7  families.  Nej-oor,  in  ibe  west- 
ern division,  had  4*2  out- slai Ions,  wltli  9S3 
(.'brisliau  families.  Pareychaley,  a  branch  of 
the  Neyoor  station,  eoniiirised,  with  its  7  out- 
siaiions,  1,197  Cliristian  lainilies.  Tlierc  were 
in  the  schools  1,873  boys  and  auO  girls.  Quilon 
and  Trevandrum  wtre  also  branch  missions, 
with  printing-press,  school*,  etc.  The  Travau- 
core mission  at  present  comprises  the  central 
stations  of  Nagercoil,  Ney()or,  Pareychatey, 
Ti-evandriim,  Quilon,  and  Titliivilei,  with  an 
aggregate  of  19S  out-stations. 

TarUiry  and  Siten'a,— The  Mission  toScHn- 

Sinsk  in  Siberia  was  undeilaken  in  1819-  The 
rst  printed  edition  of  the  translation  of  Mat- 
thew was  sent  the  Governor  of  Irkutsk,  for 
dislrihulion  among  the  Tartars  near  Lake  Bai- 
kal. The  character  in  whicli  the  book  was 
written  (Kalniuc  Turtari  was  not  generally  un- 
dersttNid  liy  the  Itnrlat  tribes,  but  two  of  their 
nobles  were  found  who  could  decipher  the 
<:liaractcr.  and  reiul  and  e.iplain  the  book;  the 
chiefs  thereupon  ma<le  a  collection  of  £550, 
which  was  sent  to  the  Uusslan  Bible  Society,  to 
defray  the  expense  of  n  Iranslalion  into  Iheir 
own  language,  in  a  character  which  tliey  could 
understand.  The  nobles  who  had  rt-:id  the  lirsl 
edition  were  chosen  lo  undertake  the  work,  iu 
wiiich  they  became  ao  much  interested  that  be- 
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foie  the  Iranslation  of  the  lii-ai  tjospcl  wa-!  com- 
pleteii  they  expressed  their  resolve  to  renounce 
tlieir  former  su pel's! i lion 4  uud  embrace  the 
L'hristiau  faith.  Meanwhile  the  work  of  Ilie 
mission  progressed.  Schools  for  Iio.vk  and 
girls  were  eslablishwl,  and  tile  whole  Itible  had 
been  trauslated  into  Jlongolian,  when,  In  1841. 
the  mission  was  suppressed  by  the  liuM^'ian  Sy- 
nwi.  Iu  1860  the  work  was  reconimenceil,  liie 
missionaiies  piiiceeding  to  Pekin  and  entering 
Mongolia  from  the  east.  Some  access  to  Ihe 
people  was  gained  liy  means  of  medical  work, 
Iht)  Chinese  resiilents  being  found  moR'  resjion- 
sive  than  the  Mongols.  Tile  ccuti'iil  station  of 
the  mission  U  at  Chao-yang. 

China.— Tiu:  Society  laiilcrlook  work  iu 
China  iu  1807.  1'he  bIogra|ihieal  skcKhcs  of 
Tin.  Morrison  and  Milne  eimtniu  the  liistorv  of 
this  mission  until  the  death  of  the  fonmTiul><34. 
By  his  death  it  was  left  without  any  one  H: 
care  for  Ihe  few  Cliiniimcn  who  had  l^een 
brought  under  Chiisliau  instniclion.  and  who 
were  dispersed  by  the  persecution  which  biokc 
out  sliortly  after  his  death.  Iu  1835  llic  Ilev. 
W.  H.  Mcdhurst  and  Ihe  llev.  Edwin  Sleveus 
arrived  in  China,  hut  no  pennaneiit  work  was 
doDE!  I>T  the  Society  in  Canton  until  14  t  ears  af 
ter  Dr.'SIorilsim's death.  By  the  ti^-aly'of  1843. 
between  the  Britisli  and  Chinese  Uoverinnenls. 
certain  ports  were  oiiened  for  coniiiiei'ce  aud 
Ihe  residence  of  foicigiiers,  anil  seveiid  inlssion- 
aiies  removed  from  Ihe  sialions  In  the  Malay 
Archipelago  to  China.  In  Februaiy,  XKW,  Ih'u 
jauilu  HoliKon.  M.D.,  a  ndwionary  sent  out  by 
the  Lonilon  Missionary  Sociely,  securetl  an 
eligible  position  for  a  hospilal  at  Caiilon 
Joined  with  Dr.  Ilobson  in  llils  work  was  Leaiig 
Afa,  a  Chinese  convert  who  had  lieen  liapliKcd 
by  Dr.  Milne  ami  ordained  by  I>r.  Sloi'rison. 
A  kind  rec-cptiou  was  given  them  by  the  neigh- 
boring Chinamen,  imiuy  of  wlnmi  availed  Ihein- 
selves  of  Dr.  Holison's  medical  skill,  and  wui-e 
attentive  to  the  preaehmg  of  Leaiig  Afa.  On 
the  Sabbath  were  held  special  religi<aLs  services. 
This  mission  showed  a  steady  and  eiici  in  raging 
growth  year  after  year.  In  IHKl  the  niiinliei' 
of  iMtients  who  received  medical  and  surgical 
aid  was  44,3H(J.  Four  weekly  services  wei'e 
held  with  the  imtients.  Between  70  and  m  per- 
sons iistially attended  the  piililii:  seivices.  which 
were  conducted  alternately  by  Di'.  Ilob.'-on  and 
Leaug  Afa.  Ojjposltion  lo  the  truths  of  the 
gosi>el  gradually  diminished,  and  lis  teachers 
were  treat wl  with  giuater  respect.  Soon  after 
the  conclusion  of  Ihe  war  between  FJnglaiid  aud 
China  the  direclinv  ileciiled  to  give  up  Ihe  mis- 
sions in  Ihe  Malayan  Aichitx^lago  anil  lo  con- 
centrate their  efforts  for  Ihe  Chiuesc  upon  China 
il.self.  Instrncllons  were  act^irdlugly  givcu  to 
their  Chinese  missionaries  to  meet  in  llong 
Kung,  where  plans  of  fnlnre  work  would  Iw 
consniereil.  The  meeting  was  held  in  August, 
1843.  Eight  inlssioniiries  were  present .  Messrs. 
Mcdhurst,  Legge,  Milne,  Holison.  J.  and  J. 
Stronoch,  &.  Dyer,  and  the  Hon.  -I.  H.  Morri 
son.  This  commiltee  decide<i  lo  conveit  the 
Auglo-Chlnese  college  in  Malacca  into  a  theo- 
logical seminary  for  the  training  of  a  native 
nimislry  for  China,  selecting  Hong  Kong  as 
the  most  appropriate  place. 

The  Rev,  W.  H.  Sledhurst,  leaving  Batavia, 
went  with  Dr.  Lockhart  to  Shanghai,  and 
eslablislied  an  evangelical  and  medical  mission. 
Iu  1847  the  Itev.  W,  Miiirhead  was  added  to 
the  force  al  this  station,  which  now  comprises 
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Sliaughai,  several  out-stiitloua,  andtheamroiiud- 
Liig  couiilry,  where  evmigelistic  work  is  airriud 
ou  liy  Air.  Mulrhead  wilL  native  assistauls,  the 
iiimlical  WDfk  haviug  beeii,  aevenil  yeiirs  utter 
its  fouudittlun,  talieu.  up  by  ttm  foi'eign  com- 
miiuity.  Two  misMouiiry  ladits  were  sent  to 
this  stiitiou  in  1887.  The  Aiuoy  Mission  was 
fc)«inle<l  in  18i4,  and  now  ooutaius  several  self- 
^iipiHirtiug^  churciies;  oue  of  its  out-stationa, 
Cliiuug-chiu,  has  become  a  head  station,  witli 
two    resident    missionaries    (oue    of    them    a 

Shysiciau);  many  students  liave  l>een  trained 
)r  evangelistic,  pa'Storai.  and  school  work. 
Work  for  the  Chinese  women  is  carried  on  by 
two  iailies  sent  out  iu  1885. 

In  18G1  a  station  was  opened  at  Hankow, 
and  six  years  later  one  at  Woo-cUaug,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  tlic  YangCz  River.  A  medical 
branch  was  added  some  years  ago  to  this  mis- 
siim,  which  is  doing  splendid  work.  A  daily 
morning  meeting  is  held  with  the  patients, 
many  of  whom  have  become  Christians. 

In  1861  stations  were  also  opened  in  Ching- 
king  in  Sze  Chuan  province,  and  at  Tien- 
tsin a  medtistl  mission  has  become  a  very 
important  work,  bi>ving  iieeu,  pecuniar^  and 
otlierwlse,  aided  by  Li  Himg  Chang.  Female 
missionaries  were  sent  to  this  station  in  1885,  to 
L-ugage  in  work  for  women.  There  are  many 
oiit-stations  in  the  Tientsin  Slissiou,  some  of 
which  have  iKcome,  within  tiie  last  year,  cen- 
tral stations.  Medical  work  was  commenced  in 
Peking  in  1861.  In  1863  evangelical  work  was 
nudcrtaken.  There  are  now  two  principal 
stations.  The  "  East  City  "  and  '■  West  City  " 
mission  work  for  Chinese  women  and  girls, 
conducted  by  ladies,  was  commenced  in  1884. 

South  Afrka.—la  1798  the  mission  to  South 
Africa  was  commenced  by  Dr.  Vauderkemp 
and  Messrs.  Kircherer.  Edmonds,  aud  Edwards. 
Two  of  the  party  proceeded,  through  many  dan- 
gers, to  the  land  of  thcKatirs,  wbere  for  a  short 
period  tbey  were  allowed  to  remain.  In  spite 
of  olMtacies  somuseed  must  have  been  sown;  for 
thirty  years  later  an  ajred  woman  was  admitted 
to  the  Cburcii,  who  liad  receivcil  the  gospel 
from  Dr.  Vandcrkemp's  lips.  Being  compelled 
to  leave  this  locality,  Dr.  Vanderkerap  and  Mr. 
Read,  who  had  Joined  him,  after  much  opposi- 
tion from  the  colonists,  and  many  attacks  from 
the  natives,  succeeded  in  establishiLig  a,  mission 
at  KooImo,  a  spot  granted  Ihem  by  the  Dutcti. 
This  Btaiiou,  called  Bethebdorp,  prospereii, 
notwithstanding  many  inu^hips  and  discour- 
agements, whi(^  were  increased  bythe scarcity 
of  water  and  the  sterility  of  tbii  soil.  Tiie 
progress  of  the  scholars,  and  especially  tiieir 
facility  iu  acquiring  religious  knowledge,  was 
astonishii^.  A  printing-press  wrm  sent  out 
in  1833.  large  and  flourishing  schools  were 
established,  and  the  mission  was  extended  to 
Pacaltsdorp.  A  second  mission  to  Kafirs  was 
attempted  iit  Kat  I«ver  in  1816,  but  was  after 


Zak  River,  about  4CKI  miles  atmve  Cape  Town; 
by  means  of  wliicli  the  tribes  of  the  Namaquas. 
Corannas,  Griquas,  and  Bechuanas  became 
known  to  tiie  ChristUn  world;  the  post  itself, 
however,  iiad  to  be  relinquished  iu  1806. 

In  1814  another  mission  was  commenced 
aniong  the  Bushmen,  at  Coieslierg,  by  Messra. 
!^mith  and  Corner.  It  was  not  long  before  the 
light  and  power  of  the  gospel  reached  their 
hearts;  a  church  arose,  aud  with  it  the  usual 
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results  of  Christianity  appeared  in  the  improved 
condition  of  the  people.  Extensive  gardens 
were  cultivated  by  bauds  that  used  to 
haudle  ouly  the  bow  and  the  spear.  Uther 
ho|>efui  stations  among  the  Bushmen  had  to  \>e 


wilhm  the  colonv.  The  last  mission  to  these 
people  attempted  by  the  Society  was  iu  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Caledon  River,  and  was 
afterwards  transferred  by  Dr.  Philip  lo  the 
Paris  Society.  In  1806  the  Urst  attempt  was 
made  to  carry  the  gospel  to  the  destitute  und 
miserable regionsof  Great Namaqualaud.  After 
a  long  journey  of  great  hardships  the  mission- 
aries reached  the  Orauge  Rivei-,  where  they 
tried  to  open  a  mission.  Their  dlillculties  and 
anxieties  were  increased  by  the  close  proximity 
of  Africaner,  a  mim,  who  having  been  driven 
to  desperation  by  the  oppression  of  the  Dutch 
Boers,  bad  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  his 
tribe  and  had  become  the  terror  of  the  whole 
country.  He  professed  himself  friendly  to  the 
English,  aud  upon  the  removal  of  the  mission- 
aries to  Warm  Bath,  occasionally  attended, 
with  some  of  his  people,  upon  their  instructions; 
but  in  consequence  of  the  imprudence  of  some 
of  the  people  at  Warm  Bath  in  joining  iu  au 
expedition  against  him,  he  hecjime  enraged 
against  the  mission.  The  missionaries  were 
kept  iu  the  greatest  terror,  and  were  at  length 
obliged  to  flee  M)  the  colony.  Their  flight  proved 
to  have  been  just  iu  time,  for  Africaner  and  his 
men  arrived  at  the  mission  premises  soon  after, 
took  what  booty  they  could  tind,  set  fire  to  the 
premises,  and  left  them  iu  ruins.  In  December, 
1811,  the  missionaries  set  out  t<)  return  to  their 


medical  advice.  On  this  Journey  he  died, 
"leaving  behind  him  a  bright  testimony  of 
zeal,  love,  and  self-denial." 

In  January,  1818,  Robert  Moffat  arrived  to 
take  charge  of  the  mission.  The  story  of  this 
halt-century  of  work  among  the  Bechuanas  is 
already  so  familiar  that  a  slight  sketch  only  will 
be  given.  Inl820  the  station  was  removed  to  the 
Kuruman  River,  und  continued  through  almost 
incredible  hardships  and  diflicuities;  the  mis- 
sionaries, in  addition  to  suspicion  and  hostilities 
from  the  natives,  Iiad  to  encounter  the  perils 
and  p]-ivations  of  a  long  drought,  which  was 
ascribed  by  the  natives  lo  their  inHuence.  After 
this  danger  had  passed  the  country  was  plunged 
into  war.  Quiet  was  at  length  restored,  and  a 
time  of  great  encouragement  followed.  Stolid 
indiflerence  gave  way  to  deep  coni 
chapel  was  tilled,  prayer- meetings  i 
from  house  to  house,  and  the  conv 
every  indication  of  a  change  of  heart. 
European  dress  was  assumed,  the  women  ami 
girls  were  taught  how  to  make  their  own  cloth- 
ing, and  a  great  cliange  passed  over  the  people 
iti  their  persons,  their  social  customs,  their  do- 
mestic arrangements,  and  their  public  behavior. 
They  learned  to  read,  and  their  increase  of 
knowledge  kept  pace  with  their  outward  refor- 
mation. In  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  and  in 
the  increase  and  variety  of  its  produce,  great 
progress  was  made.  In  1830  the  foundations 
of  a  church  were  laid.    Hr.  Moffat's  first  trana- 
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Intlon,  the  Gospel  of  Luke,  ■wns  prioted  nl  tlie  cLapels  linve  been  erecletl  !u  plnce  of"  tbe  mis- 

Cuiw,  a  priDtiusj -press  being  souu  stul  lo  tbe  erable  bovels  in  wLieb  some  of  the  coiigiegn- 

iiiissiou.      Uiiait   prosperity  wiis  tLJoyed  uutll  lious  \voi'.slii|>|>ed,  tlie  sclioiils  liave  beeii  Iiellui' 

1846,  u'heu  Ibe  Kutir  wnr  broke  out.    Tlie  loug  ntteuded,  nuil  Uie  coutribiitious  towiLids  mission 

unil  desulnliag  wars,  for  wbicU  thecolouistSHtiu  fuuds  bave  been  large.     Out  of  130  caudidules 

ffoveniors  were   miiinly   respouBii)le,   and    the  for  cbiircb-uiemlwrNLip  at  Kurumttii,  70  were 

riquorinitflc  iutrodiiced  by  them,  which  inaile  ndmitted  tu  tlie  church.    Tbelaborsof  tbe  iiii»' 

worse  havoc  lliau  the  sword,  were  verj  great  siouiirles  liiive  not  been  diminished  by  the  iullux 

obstacles  ill   the  way  of  iUe  missionaries;  but  of  while  setllcre  to  the  regions  of  the  diamond 

the  stations  at  Griquntown,  Long  Kliiof,  Kiiru-  aud  gold  mines.    To  the  heutbeii  practices  witik 

man,  Lekatlong,  aud  oilier  places  made  better  which  tbcy  have  bad  nlways  lo  eontt'ud— for  It 

progress  tlian  would  have  seemed  possible.  must  be  remembered  the  mission  churches  of 

In  ItiSS  Dutch  emigninls  attacked  the  tribes  Becliuaiialand  are  still  In  themidat  of  a  licatheD 

among  whom  Messi-s.  LivinEstoue,  Kdwards,  coinmuuftj^ — have  been  added  the  worst  vices 

and  Inglis  were  laboring,  killed  or  captured  of  civilization.    Tbe  contact  of  the  natives  with 

men.  wotnen.  aud  children,  and  breaking  into  white  men.  whose  one  object  !u  life  appears  irj 

]>r.  Livingstone's  house  stole  Ids  property  and  be  to  search  for  gold,  aud  who  in  many  canKa 

tore  his  books  to  pieces.    The  mis.fionaries  after  use  their  gains  only  to  gratify  their  animal 

A  mock  trial  were  sentenced  to  be  banished  from  appetites,  renders  the  task  of  the  missionary 

the  cotmtry.     Dr.  Livingstone  was  thus  led  to  exceedingly  ditllcult.      Now,  ns  in  the  early 

undertake  his  travels  into  the  heart  of  Africa,*  daj"S  of  the  inission.  the  greatest  obstacles  to 

where  he  found  au  interesting  population  far  the  success  of  mission  work  are  those  raised  by 

more  numerous  than  the  tribes  of  the  south,  civilized,  not  savage,  people. 

who,  though  speaking  different  languages,  gen-  Within  the  past  year  (1880)  the  stations  cf 

erally  understood  the  Sechnana,  In  which  he  the  Society  in  Kaffraria   have   been  eniirelv 

preached  to  them  the  gospel,  aud  with  the  given  up  to  the  Congregational  Union  of  South 

sanction  of  the  L.  M.  S.  established  a  mission  Africa,  and  its  dli-ect  woik  is  at  present  limited 

there.  to  the  region  bcvond  the  Yaal  Kiver.    The 

Between  1798  aud  1835  28  stations  bafl  iieen  stations  now  included  in  the   South   Afrloin 


esiabiisiied:   of 'these  7 — Kat  Biver,  Knapp's     Jlfiwiin  are:  Barkley,  Kurunian.  Tauiig.  Kanye, 

Hope,  Peeton,  Jlamusii,  Slabotsn,  Kolobeiig  and     Mulejiolole,  and  ShoHhong.     The  jf'itebele  Mix- 
ftialebe — were  broken  up  by  the  KaUr  war  aud     aiou  includes  Inyati  and  ITopc  ¥ 


the  Dutch  Boei^s.  When  this  work  of  merey  chief  of  Alatelwlclaud  has  been  beset  by  one 
was  begun  in  tiouth  Africii  bv  the  uiissionailes  partv  after  another,  who  seek  to  induce  him. 
the  natives  possessed  no  symbol  or  visible  form  tor  various  bribes,  lo  hand  over  to  them  the 
of  thought;  Dr.  MoSal  aud  others  had  to  ac-  privilege  of  mining  for  gold  in  the  valualile 
quire  the  knowledge  of  their  rude  speech,  not  country  over  which  he  idles.  In  addition  to 
by  the  eye,  but  by  the  ear;  to  make  the  hut  of  these  parties  hundreds  of  while  men  are  said 
the  savages  their  study;  and  by  a  nice  cijmpari-  to  be  waiting  out  lie  borders  of  Maiebeieiand  for 
son  of  utterances  aud  sounds,  to  learn  by  slow  an  opportunity  to  enter  in,  and,  as  a  result, 
degrees  the  thoughts  aud  feelings  of  the  ua-  there  is  in  the  iniiids  of  the  natives  a  great 
lives.  But  over  all  these  difticulties  ardor  unrest,  aud  suspicion  ot  all  while  men.  The 
and  perseverance  triumphed,  and  they  gave  missionaries  are,  however,  trusted  by  them 
back  to  the  natives  in  their  own  tongue  various  more  than  any  others,  and  their  advice  anil 
■works  on  education  and  useful  knowledge,  to-  help  are  sought,  wiih  the  confidence  that  they 
gether  with  the  whole  Bible.  will  act  fairly.  Tlic  natives  appear  now  to 
At  present  the  work  in  South  Africa  is  pa.ss-  distinguish  very  clearly  Ijctwccu  those  who 
ing  through  a  painful  crisis,  which  seems  lo  the  have  settled,  amongst  lliem  eviiieiitly  for  theIr 
sllpe^ficial  and  ignorant  spectator  to  indicate  the  ^ood,  and  the  other  while  men  whose  iuterexi 
failure  of  Christianity,  but  wliich  will  undoubt-  in  them  is  as  evidently  a  question  of  selfish 
«dly  result  in  the  removid  of  the  cornipt  and  the  gain.  It  is  earnestly  Jtoped  that  nothing  may 
cleansing  of  tbe  true.  One  great  cause  of  the  occur  to  fan  the  agitation  and  suspicion  of  the 
present  low  state  of  the  missions  is  the  fact  that  natives  into  a  tierce  flame  of  hostility, 
educatiou  of  any  kind  stands  very  low  in  the  Tiie  station  at  Inyati  was  o|)ened  In  1860. 
estimation  of  tbe  Bbchuanas.  Some  years  ago  Tlie  two  English  missionaries  at  present  in 
such  a  thing  was  never  thought  of  as  a  person  Ibis  field  had  hoped  much  from  the  services  of 
being  a  member  of  the  church  who  could  not  a  Cliristlau  Zulu,  who  with  his  wife  had  licen 
read  the  New  Testament  fairly  well.  But  the  trained  for  mission  work  iiy  the  missionaries 
-village  churches  have  l>een  so  long  without  of  the  American  Board  at  Natal,  lie  gave 
proper  supervision,  that  the  Ignorant  and  In  himself  with  grenl  and  unsparing  wal  lo  his 
many  cases  Ill-living  headmen  of  the  villages  work,  but  his  health  broke  down,  and  he  died 
have  been  the  only  guides  and  helpers  whom  In  Mareh,  1880.  Tliesiaiiou  at  Hope  Fountain 
the  people  have  had.  These  men,  acting  as  was  also  opened  In  1860  theie  are  two  mis 
deacons  and  teachers,  have  procured  admission  sionarjes  in  charge,  who  have  gained  tlit  con 
into  the  church  for  people  who  In  many  cases  fideuce  of  the  chief,  and  an,  frequently  hi 
were  known  to  be  living  immoral  lives,  aud  in  requisiitoii  to  inlerprel  for  hini  when  he  wishes 
most  cases  unable  to  read.  It  has  consequently  to  communicate  with  Enroptans  ITie  evil  hfo 
been  necessary  lo  deal  very  severely  with  the  of  the  |M'OpIe  is  most  deprcssinc  to  these  faith 
churches  in  country  villages,  and  the  reports  ful  missionaries,  who  have  wuittd  long  to  see 
for  1880  show  improvement  In  many  ways:  new  the  harvest  of  their  patient  sow  Ing 

T/ie  Central   AfHean    Mutwn  was   under 

taken  in  1877.     A  party  of  six  niissionariea  ar 

'^2  rived  al  Zanzibar  in  April   and  starli  cl  foi  the 

led  interior  with  wogons  and  oxtu     imdiug  tin? 

mode  of  travelling  a   fiiluit    thtj    remamcd 
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among  thf  liills  of  Kirasa  d«riuK  the  niioy  sea- 
am,  imd  in  May,  ISiS,  itrocfeik'd  on  (heir  jour- 
ney ill  two  piirlits.  Tlie  fliW  went  by  way  of 
tin;  ULiamwcni  couuln-.  and  by  iiivitmion  nt'^the 
rliict'  coiiiiiieiiMci,  iu  i8TU,  II  sliilluu  ut  Umuilio. 
'I'lie  Kucouil  (larly  iijMC'liKd  Ujiji  iu  August,  18*8. 
'I'lii:  iiiiisaiiin  Iiok  ))us!:mi  thmugli  tun  yi;ai-«i  of 
iiltiiiisl  unim^ccdL-utuil  trials,  owluj;  to  'ihu  liill- 
iiic  ul'  litatLli  mid  ileitllis  iti  tlit.'  mLisioii  circle. 
'I'lii'  jivubk'iB  of  main  lain  ill;.'  coiitimiously  a. 
suHiciuut  and  eiri.'tti\v  hlall'foi  CHriyiiig-  ou 
work  U  still  uiiNolvlid,  IIil-  dire(.'1,urK  biiviug  li»l 
u  fitMli  iiii«Lii[K>iiitiiiout  iu  llieiv  efforts,  to  rein- 
fovr^i;  tbc  mission  i»  the  failiirt  i)f  the  lieiiltli 
vi  the  yoiiiij;  mi»ilc)ua.i'1es  sent  out  in  IbHT, 
who,  wmiplultly  ])roslrati'd,  were  tompellwl  to 
rctiivn  to  Eiiglaud,  aud  the  miiiKioti  whs  again 
deprived  of  iiicdicul  and  cleiiuil  aid. 

During  ItJUU  iniic-h  ausieiy  hmi  been  fell  in 
regard  to  the  mission  a rit!',  ou  aeeoiiiit  of  the 
troubles  wliicli  liave  arisen  between  Ibe  Africau 
Liikes  Coinpauy  aiid  the  Arab  iniders.  This 
anxiety  was  Increased  by  the  tiiliDgij  that  Mr, 
Arthur  Brooks,  who  was  on  his  way  to  Eng- 


land from  Uraniho,  bud  been  i 


/eral  of  bis  n 
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news  arrived  ibut  the  disturbances  bad  not  ex- 
tended into  llie  Interior.  At  Uninibo  there  was 
no  rumor  of  danger,  and  at  the  other  stations, 
Kavala  Island  and  Fwaiulio,  nil  was  quiet, 
Kavala  Island  being  under  the  protection  of  the 
most  powerful  Aral)  ou  the  lake.  The  latest 
station,  Fwamtw,  at  tlic  south  end  of  tiie  lake, 
is  more  than  5.000  feet  above  the  level  of  tlie 
aea,  an<l  has  proved  to  be  exceptionally  healthy; 
the  natives  are  said  to  be  a  manly,  indepeudent 
race,  and  great  things  are  lioped  for  the  mission. 
Coininunlcati<in  between  the  stations  and  with 
other  points  on  the  lake  has  been  made  possible 
by  the  completion  of  the  steamer  "Good 
News,"  whicli  lias  been  six  years  in  process  o[ 
making,  and  is  now  at  work  on  the  lake.  New 
niissionaries  have  arrived.  The  niifives  are 
friendly  and  tnistful,  and  actual  missionary 
work  at  length  seems  to  be  proeressine. 

While  from  the  South  Seas,  Africa,  India,  and 
other  missions  come  notes  of  trouble  and  iudi- 
catious  of  difficulty,  which  cause  much  anxiety, 
yet  llie  directors  rejoice  to  receive  from  every 
part  of  the  field  evidences  of  steady  pi-ogrcss, 
indicating  the  presence  and  t>ower  of  One  whose 
interest  in  sintnl  and  sorrowing  meu  is  deeper 
tlian  theirs.  Success  has  attended  the  (ralnfug 
of  vonng  men  in  mission  schools.  Zenana 
workers  have  seen  the  light  come  Into  dull  eyes 
and  the  life  into  cnisbcd  hearts.  Sledical  mis- 
ijonariea  have  probed  tlie  sores  of  sinful  hearts 
while  ihey  treated  tlie  physical  diseases  of  those 
who  came  to  them  for  healing;  the  voice  of 
the  preacher  and  evangelist  has  carried  a  con- 
viction which  baa  made  men  own  that  God 
spoke  to  them;  and  many  a  laborer  who  has  not 
been  permitted  to  reap  has  followed  the  gospel 


■jO-Ngnong,  a  district  of  the  Church  Mis- 
sionary Society's  mission  in  Fuhkien,  China;  1 
native  i>asior,  384  communicants,  8  schools,  67 
scholars. 

Lno  Clioo  I)ilHHdi«  (Liu  Kiu  or  Riu  KIu), 
a  chain  of  3fl  islands  in  the  Korlh  PatiUc,  be- 
tween Japan  and  Formosa.  Their  surface  is 
very  ruggi;d  luid  the  soil  variable,  but  the  islands 
abound  In  grass  and  trees,  and  are  very  pictur- 
esque and  lieautiful.  The  climate  is  hot,  but 
Ibe  heat  is  never  excessive,  though  there  are 
frequent  injuiious  droughts  and  ty[>boons. 
Population,  18B,T89,  consisting  of  two  races, 
the  Japanese  and  the  Loo  C'hooaus  proper,  who 
are  of  the  same  stock  and  greatly  I'esemble 
each  other,  though  the  Loo  Chooaus  are  more 
effeminate  and  less  intelligent,  and,  unlike  most 
other  Jiongotian  tribes,  wear  a  full  black  beard. 
Their  book  Icnrniug;  and  rell^<in  are  for  the 
most  part  Chinese,  and  the  higher  classes  are 
well  educated.  Their  piincipal  occupation  is 
agriculture,  l)ut  the  mode  of  cultivation  is 
primitive,  the  implements  are  rude,  and  the  soil 
isgenerally  tilled  by  hand.  The  land  all  belongs 
to  the  government,  which  lets  it  to  large  tenants, 
who  sublet  it  lo  small  fanuers.  The  govern- 
ment Is  administered  in  the  name  o(  a  king,  and 
is  in  the  hands  of  au  aiistoeracy  consisting  (as  in 
China)  of  II' ,  literary  class,  who  appear  lo  live 
In  Idleness,  white  the  poor  are  greatlj'  op- 
pressed. About  400  years  ago  the  principal 
island  was  divided  into  three  kingdoms,  which 


Society  at  work  iu  tlie  Loo  Choo  Islands, 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  Scriptures, 
Luke,  John,  and  Acts  iu  Japanese  for  the  bllud, 
Luke  to  Romans  in  Loo  Choo  (Luchu). 

Loo  Clioo  (Luchu)  Version. -This  be- 
longs to  the  extreme  Oriental  languages,  and  is 
spoken  in  the  islands  of  Loo  Choo,  wliich  lie 
nearly  midway  between  Japan  and  Formosa. 
The  inhabitants  are  of  the  same  race  as  the 
Japanese,  and  speak  a  dialect  of  that  laugiit^. 
A  mission  called  the  "Loo  Choo  Naval  Mis- 
sion, "  having  for  its  object  the  conversion  of  the 
people  to  Christianity,  was  commenced  about 
the  year  ltJ43.  In  1846  Dr.  Betlelheim,  a 
medical  missionary,  was  sent  by  this  Society  to 
IiOO  Choo,  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  he 
Irauslaled  the  Oospels  of  Luke  and  John,  the 
Acts,  and  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  which 
were  published  In  1855  at  Hong  Kong  by  the 
Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge, 
and  tinder  the  superinteudenceof  the  Bishop  of 
Victoria.  The  same  parts  were  also  Issued  by 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society. 

Lota,  a  town  on  the  southern  pan  of  the 
coast  of  Chili,  South  America.  The  first  sta- 
tion of  the  South  American  Missionary  Society 
in  Chili;  opened  by  Captain  Allen  Gardin"    ' 


plough,  and  bas  been  permitted  lo  si 
of  the  coming  spring.  ^ 


:  the  signs 


Halt-hearte'd  "Chrisiiaus  far  away  from  the 
strife,  hearing  esnggcrated  and  distorted  ru- 
mors, may  imagine  fnilure  because  Ihey  do  not 
yet  hear  the  shout  of  victory;  but  the  mission- 
ary band  go  forward  In  the  strength  of  a  re- 
newed faith,  knowing  from  experience  that 
greater  is  Be  that  Is  with  them  than  all  those 
Uiat  be  against  (hem. 


LoventliHl's  IHI§§lon:  see  Danish  His- 

Lovedalc,  a  town  in  Cape  Colony,  Africa, 
700  miles  northeast  of  Cape  Town,  is  the  site  of 
-  missionary  institution,  which  is  of  absorbing 
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to  be  successful— the  Lovertnle  Jliasion,  In 
1841  Rl'v.  William  Govmi  opeued  licvc  n  niis- 
siuuiiry  iDsItliiif.  nml  llie  pluce  wins  ciilktl 
Lovtdule,  iifler  Di'.  Liivc,  tbe  Urst  setrelsry  of 
tiie  GI»»£on  MUbioiiiiry  Suc-ietr.  Tlie  aim»  of 
tlie  inslilution  were  tbcsu:  Isl.  To  liike  yoiiiig 
meu  of  iniellectual  au(i  spiriiuiil  tiunliiiciitiuiis 
and  edutate  tbeni  lo  be  preachers.  'M.  'I'u 
tniiu  yoiius  iiieti  aud  iviniii'u  as  lcaclit.'rs  fur 
native  mi^iou  scliuuls.  ttil.  Iiidiiiilriul  tiliira- 
lioii  ill  vniiuiiD  arts,  tuvh  as  wagon -bi]il(l!i%', 
blurksiiiitbiii};.  [iriiitiu^,  liookbiudiiig,  tclcj;- 
rapUj",  ainl  ugritullunil  work  of  various  kiniis, 
was  tari'ftillv  to  bt  civun  to  Ihe  iialivcs  in  or- 
der tliat  tbL-vnii^liI  Titi  liiiliistrious  uud  useful 
citizens.  4tti.  I'll  uive  au  ediitntlou  of  a  ^vn- 
enil  dianu-ter  10  all  whose  course  iu  life  bail 
not  jet  been  deliiiitclv  detenu iued.  Tlie  two 
depart  men  IS,  iudii»iria1  aud  eiliimtioiial.  art; 
curried  cm  in  two  buildings,  out  for  Ibe  males 
and  tlie  other  for  the  feiiialus.  Kncli  depurl- 
ment  lins  ila  owu  speeiul  aim.  but  tbe  <rniud 
piirpo^  of  each  and  botk  is  to  Clirlfiiauize,  uot 
mei-elv  lo  civilize;  aud  llie  eonvei'sioii  of  tbe 
indivfdiiai  is  llie  ^rent  aim  and  tbe  desired  end 
of  all  tbe  work  that  is  couducted.  Tbe  ^olutiou 
of  the  problem  how  to  develop  Christian  eliar- 
ncler  and  enevpj  amid  Ibe  existing  ctniditious 
surrounding  barbaroitx  and  indolent  races  is 
fraiiglit  with  inauy  ditlic  ill  ties;  noil  iu  order  tu 
Cbiinlianize  succcssfullv.  it  has  beeu  |)vuved  of 
Rveat  assislBDCe  to  civiliiie  at  tbe  limine  time. 
Tbe  principles  which  ^ivem  iLc  inaiitiireiueiit 
of  tbe  Loveilalc  Inslitulion  nre:  (Ij  ll  Ts  nun- 
sectarian  nnd  undtnonii  national.  Tbe  Five 
Church  of  t^cotlnud  supimrts  it  tiiiaiicially,  but 
all  deiiomiualions  in  the  cuiiiry  are  repre- 
senied.  or  have  beeu  represeiiti-il  at  one  liinc  or 
nnotlier.  Al  Lovedide  anion;:  the  |>itpils  all 
colors  aiid  nearly  all  tribes  in  Sonib  .Africa  are 
represented,  nn(f  some  few  have  come fiinu  luiir 
the  Zainl>cGi  and  l^Lire  rivers  iu  Ceiitml  Africa. 
No  billtience  i-:  brought  to  bear  upon  Ihe  stu- 
dents to  leave  their  own  dcDorainalion  mto  join 
tbe  Free  Chtircii  of  Scotland  iu  preference  to 
Ibe  clmrcb  with  Mhich  Ilicy  are  CMinneclcd, 
Even  in  Ihe  theological  course  those  who  are 
Iruiued  as  agent',  for  rjtiier  biKiies  are  not  wcak- 
eneil  in  their  i  i  em  i  mi  national  tics.  (3)  Broad 
CLristiaiiity  dues  not  niitin  lax  Christianity, 
luslriictioti  in  the  IJiblc  and  in  practical  relig- 
ion is  the  Urst  work  of  Ihe  dav  in  all  tbe  classes. 
MornEn);  and  evening  worsfdp  ts  bt-ld  in  Ibe 
dining-lialls.  At  no'ni  every  Wediie^ilay  a 
pniyef-nieeilng  is  bi-ld,  and  each  workman 
drops  his  tools  aud  takes  part  in  tfac  mei'tiu;:, 
although  it  involves  a  pecuniary  loss  bv  reason 
of  Ilic'timetaki-n  from  tlie  week's  work.  'S} 
Self-su]ii)ciit  is  Ibe  theory,  Ihougli  In  practice 
the  Inslilutioti  has  not  yet  become  fully  self- 
supporting.  In  tbe  tracles'  departments  es]ie- 
cially  this  principle  is  carried  out.  IIow  soon 
it  win  btctmie  fully  self-supporting  can  lie 
pronhesled  from  the  fact  that  only  SB  per  cent 
of  the  annual  expenditure  is  drawn  from  home 

In  ailditfoii  to  these  general  princii>les  oilier 
lesser  ones  are;  The  education  is  practical:  hab- 
its of  in d list ry  aud  activity  Arc  urged  and  en- 
couraged, arul  prrimotion  in  tlie  classes  depends 
lirst  upon  the  moral  chnracicr,  tliea  upon  the 
Intelligence  and  activity. 

The  curriculum  in  the  educational  depart- 
ments includes  three  courses,  each  of  which 
occupies  three  years.    These  are:  The  element- 
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ary  sciiooi,  the  literary  course,  and  the  theo- 
logical course.  Tlie  subjects  studied  are 
those  usiiidly  taught  in  iiiic  institutions.  Iu 
regard  to  tbe  teacbinii  of  Ijatin  and  (Jixt-k  lo 
theological  students,  tliere  has  Ih'cu  some  dis- 
cussion, but  llie  tendency  now  ts  Ut  drop  these 
studies  front  the  course  as  uol  being  essential  to 
the  e(|uipiueiit  of  Ibe  native  imstor.  The  (rain- 
ing of  native  teachers  for  elementary  native' 
scri(H)ls  is  second  in  iini»rtaiice.  Teachers  who 
hold  a  cei'titicatu  from  the  edncHlional  depart- 
ments have  a  higher  status,  and  can  secure  good 
salaries.  A  genenil  education  is  given  to  all 
who  are  able  to  take  it,  and  any  part  of  tbe 
course  may  be  chosen.  By  this  means  clerks, 
inlerpruters,  and  men  in  all  the  walks  of  life  re- 
ceive lis  much  education  as  may  be  necessary 
or  e.\iH'dient  for  llieni  to  undertake.  In  the 
Industrial  I)e[inrlment  thevarimis  arts  already 
spoken  of  lire  carefully  tauglii.  The  native 
aiipreiitii'i'K.  after  a  trial  of  iliree  or  six  months, 
are  indeninred  for  five  or  six  years,  if  satisfac- 
tory. Ill  the  evening  they  arc'  given  a  pari  of 
tbe  general  education.  In  addition  to  their 
iHiard  and  lodging  lliey  rci-cjvc  pay  al  riitcs 
varying  from  two  to  live  dollars  a  month,  of 
whu-b  a  small  part  is  retained  each  mouth  iu 
trust  forlhem,  T\'hich  ispiid  to  ibeiu  at  tbe  euti 
of  their  at^irenticeship.  No  one  is  allowed  to 
t«  idle.  Those  who  are  not  apjireutices  or  eii- 
irnged  iu  other  work  are  employed  in  manual 
lidKir  ulxinl  the  lields  and  giinlens.  ii^iatliiic- 
tivc  is  the  education  provided  at  ibis  insiiiuliou. 
that  many  Euro[>eaiis  have  availed  theiiiselvcs 
■f  its  iidvautaifi's,  and  mingle  freely  with  the 
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Tlie  results  of  tlie  work  carried  on  iiniy  be 
.summed  up  iiniler  three  heads: 

ill  Numerical.  Fnun  an  attendance  of  (welve 
or  thirteen  when  the  .wliool  was  lirst  o|Hiicd. 
i1  grew  during  tbe  tlrsl  twenty  years  iinlii  at 
<ine  lime  the  niimbei's  reached  one  biuidred 
aud  twenty.  Wilhiii  ihe  last  twenty  years  il 
has  grown  consi<leriiblv.  and  <levelo|ii.'d  in 
various  directions.  In  IWO  Ihe  number  iu  all 
tbe  diissi's  readied  as  high  as  ritS.  In  INUd 
there  were  IIIH  nalivc  lioaiilers.  49  apprentices, 
»i  day-pupils, —a  total  of  348  natives,— and  21 
European  b»irders.  ■■Hi  <lay-]iupi1s:  making  a 
total,  both  native  and  foreign,  of  3!IS  in  altetid- 
aiice  im  the  inslhtilion.  Tbe  stall'  of  insiriic- 
(oi's  numbers  2  ordalueil  missionaries  (one  a 
pbysiciani,  a  Congregational  minister  al  the 
head  of  tbe  tlieological  dciMrtmeiit,  (i  foreign 
masters  iu  the  educalional  dejiartmcut,  and  S 
superinlcndenls  of  the  various  brandies  in  tbe 
iuduslrial  deimrtment. 

I2I  Educational.  At  Ibis  place  16  ordained 
native  jHistors,  412  teachers.  40  inteq>rel<'rs  and 
clerks,  .lUj-')  in  various  industrial  vocations. 
I>esides  several  hundreds  of  whom  no  infor- 
mation has  been  received,  have  been  trained. 
The  sjiiritual  and  relipous  results  are  very  eu- 
coiiraginc.  and  theru  is  a  great  deal  of  stxui- 
tancous  Tnlellectiial  and  evangelistic  activity 
among  tlie  students.  Au  institutiou  church  for 
native  students,  pupils,  an<l  otb<'r  residents  In 
the  place  was  organized  iu  1880,  and  tbe  total 
number  admitted  from  among  the  students  up 
to  1889  was  71.  The  average  number  of  com- 
municants during  the  four  years  was  SO.  There 
is  also  a  Kafir  church  and  a  native  pastor. 

(3)  Financial.  A  comparison  of  the  numbers 
of  tbe  pupils  and  (be  fees  received  for  the  Inst 
twenty  years,  since  ibc  system  of  piiymcnt  was 
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first  adopted,  shows  that  the  i 

iiUy   beeouiiag   self-supporting.     Its 

are    uative  fees,   governmeut  grants,  anci   tlie 

produce  of  tlie  fatni  nnd  gardens.     It  is  uot 

CLiilowetl.    Tbere  is  a  farm  ot  2,800  acres,  400 

of  wliicli  are  cultivated. 

In  tlic  words  of  ^ir  Langhani  Dale,  Superia- 
tendeat-GeuerHl  of  Educiiliou  in  Cape  Colony, 
"  Undoubtedly  that  institution  (Loveaale)  is  one 
of  the  nolilest  nnd  most  successful  missionary 
agencits  founded  and  supported  in  Ihe  Cape 
Colony  by  British  philanthropy." 

The  nliimat«  ftlrn  of  Loveanle  is  to  develop 
gradnnlly  into  n  native  unlvetsity. 

Lowrle,  Reuben  Post,  b.  Butler,  Pa., 
U.S.A..  November 34ih. 1837:  graduated Unlver- 
sily  of  New  York  1846;  was  tutor  there  in  1849, 
ftltendiiig  also  a  course  of  lectures  at  Union 
Tlicolugical  Seminary;  finislied  bis  Eheological 
course  lit  Princeton:  was  principal  of  an  acad- 
emy at  Wyoming,  Pa.,  1849-31;  was  a  mission- 
aiT  a  few  monihs  among  the  Ciioclaw  Indians. 
Throiigli  his  i3a,r\y  education  he  had  looked  for- 
-vrard  to  the  mission  work  with  his  brother,  and 
after  the  death  of  the  latter  offei'ed  to  go  out 
and  take  his  place.  He  was  ordained  1E@3,  ap- 
pointed to  Cliiun  as  a  missionary  of  the  Presby- 
terhin  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  and  sailed 
April  33d,  1854.  He  was  stationed  at  Shanghai 
1854-00.  He  made  rapid  progress  iutbe  acqui- 
sition of  the  language,  and  within  a  year  was 
able  lo  conduct  public  exercises  In  Chinese.  He 
also  devoted  much  lime  to  the  completion  of  a 
dictionary  of  the  "Four  Books,"  commenced 
by  liis  brotlier  Walter,  He  translated  also  the 
"Shorler  Catecliism"  and  a  catechism  on  the 
O.  T.  liisiory.  When,  enfeebled  by  constant 
work  and  the  enervating  climate,  he  was  ad- 
vised to  vlsil  his  native  land,  he  replied  that  be 
would  not  leave  China  "until  he  liad  looked 
death  in  the  face."  He  liad  nearly  finislied  a 
commentary  on  the  Gospel  of  JIatthew,  when 
he  tiled  at  Shanghai  of  chronic  diarrhtea.  April 
Mlh,  1800.  Dr.  Cidbertaon.  with  wliom  he  was 
for  years  associated,  says;  "  He  bad  a  long  and 
very  trying  struggle  for  life,  and  was  anxious 
to  live.  U  was  the  ^ving  up  of  his  chosen 
werk  as  a  missionary  of  Clivist  that  distressed 
him.    He  Iiikd  no  fear  as  to  the  future;  but  the 


seemed  like  piercing  his  vitals  with  a  sword." 
The  following  is  a  rmrt  of  a  minute  passed  by 
the  Bhangliai  Slisaonary  Conference,  prepared 
bv  Rev.  J.  8.  Burdon  of  Ihe  English  Churcli 
Missionary  Society:  "  His  deep,  earnest  piety; 
hU  soimd  scholarship,  his  experience  of  mlssiou- 
aiy  work  among  tbe  Choctaw  Indians,  and  Ills 
unwayeriug  devote<lness  to  the  early  formed 
piirpiise  of  lii*  life,  even  amidst  the  riivages  of 
disease,  peculiarly  Atted  liim  for  the  work  of  a 
Chinese  missionary." 

Lowrie,  WHiler  nncoii,  b.  Butler,  Ph.. 
U.  8  A..Febniaryl8tb,  1810;  graduated al  .Jef- 
ferson College  1837.  wilhiheflrslhonor;  decided 
while  In  college  to  prepare  for  tlie  ministry,  and 
be  a  missionary  to  the  healhea;  graduated  at 
Prlncetoti  Tlieological  Seminary  l&iO;  ordained 
November  9tb,  1841;  sailed  January,  1842,  for 
China  as  a  missionary  of  the  Presbyterian 
Boanl  ot  Foreign  Misai<ms.  The  empire 
being  then  closed.  Singapore  was  selected  as  a 


suitable  place  wliere  ilie  Chinese  language 
could  he  learned,  tianslations  made,  schools  es- 
tablished, and  other  mission  work  done.  Land- 
ing at  Macao,  he  left,  JunelSlU,  1842.  for  Sing- 
apore. On  the  way  he  wassliipwrecked;  the 
vessel  was  atiandoued  at  sea:  he  with  twenty -two 
others,  400  miles  fi'om  land,  put  out  in  a 
small  leaky  boat,  with  only  one  oar,  and  having 
a  scanty  supply  of  provisions  and  water.  Ex- 
posed for  live  days  to  a  rough  sea,  and  encoun- 
tering a  severe  gale,  they  lauded  with  great 
dilHeulty  at  Lubau,  a  small  island  near  Manila. 
Mr.  Lowrie  returned  to  Macao.  In  August. 
1843,  he  began  a  voyage  up  the  coast  to  ascer- 
tain the  relative  advantages  for  missionary 
lal>or  of  all  the  newly-opeued  cities.  In  the 
mean  time  tbe  Executive  Committee  had  re- 
solved to  occupy  three  stations  in  China — Can- 
ton, Amoy,  and  Ningpo  or  Shanghai.  During 
this  year  he  published  in  the  "  Chinese  Reposi- 
tory a  series  of  articles  on  the  history  of 
mission  work  in  China,  with  a  brief  account  of 
tlie  Jews  and  Christians  In  China,  which  were 
afterwards  published  in  the  United  Stales,  un- 
der the  title  of  ■■  The  Land  of  Sinim."  In  re- 
moving to  Ningpo  he  found  the  language  en- 
tirely different  from  the  Mandarin  which  he  had 
learned,  and  therefore  had  to  begin  anew.  He, 
however,  made  such  progress,  that  in  eighteen 
months  be  commenced  preaching  in  Chinese, 
Much  of  his  time  was  taken  up  with  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Ningpo  Mission,  and  correcting 
proof-sheets  of  works  from  (he  press.  la 
August,  1846,  he  published  several  essays  in 
the  "  Chinese  Repository"  on  tbe  proper  Chi- 
nese words  to  be  used  In  trunslating  the  name 
of  God  into  Chinese.  His  views  agreed  with 
those  of  Drs.  Boone  and  Bridgman.  but  dif- 
fered from  those  of  Medhurst  and  others.  He 
commenced  also  the  preparation  of  a  dictionary 
of  liie  "Four  Books,"aud  decided  to  include 
also  the  "  Five  Classics."  These  tiooks  contaia 
tbe  body  of  the  Chinese  language.  This  work, 
he  thought,  would  require  two  or  three  years; 
without  interferluff  with  more  direct  and  im- 
portant missionary  labors.  His  plan  would  in- 
clude biographical  and  historical  notices  of 
China  from  B.C.  3,100  lo  B.C.  300,  in  alai^ 
quarto  volume.  But  he  did  not  live  to  com- 
plete the  work.  In  1847  he  was  appointed  one 
of  the  delegation  for  tbe  revision  of  the  Chi- 
nese translations  of  liie  Bible  that  met  at  Shang- 
hai in  June.  The  life  of  this  lalented  aud  use- 
ful missionary  was  brought  to  an  eartv  and 
sudden  close  by  the  hands  of  Chinese  pirates. 
While  attending  the  meetiug  of  the  revisioa 
committee  at  Shanghai  he  received  a  message 
requesting  his  immediate  return  to  Ningpo. 
He  set  otil  August  16lh,  with  his  two  attendants, 
by  cauftl  for  Ciiapoo,  nnd  there  embarked  on  the 
19th  for  NingiM).  Having  sailed  about  twelve 
miles  they  were  attacked  by  pirates  armed 
with  swords  and  spears.  One  of  the  boatmen 
who  was  near  him  states  that  while  the  pirates 
were  maiming  the  sailors  and  ransacking  the 
boat,  he  was  sitting  at  the  bow  reading  his 
pocket  Bible;  and  as  they  were  in  the  act  of 
seizing  him,  he  turned  himself  partly  round, 
and  threw  his  Bible  on  the  deck.  Three  men 
seized  him,  and  threw  him  into  Ihe  sea.  The 
Bible  was  a  copy  of  Biigster's  ISmo  edition  in 
Hebrew,  Greek,  and  English,  Ihe  same  copy  he 
had  preserved  with  great  difBculty  in  the  ship- 
wreck of  the  "Harmony."  The  death  of  Mr, 
ijowrie  was  a  great  loss  to  the  missionary  cause. 
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ti'V  toil  ULi't I'll  milli  <nir  Jliisier's  ciiiis 
C'liiint."  ■■  Xu  one  in  t'liiim  iiiDiiii^it'il  I 
iiKH'e  fcr  (lii- 


hf.- 


■■  Willi 


'  ilif   1 


LMiiivsuiimnes,  20  iiHtivi'  Ih'I|mts,  S  .■^'■lioi.ls,  (jyi 
seUokiV!-. 

laisiiti'i  ;i  im'tirhiml  •■Uy  iti  ilu'   soiuli 


.'iidtr  TlitOf  (UihIi  ho 
In  llii-  disfii>*ii>n>.  miil  wniW  on  tliis  Mib'i..(i 
imiM.t  till'  iiblfM  tirlick's  tliiit  tiiiiii-iiwl  iii'llit- 
'  t'llhltsc  Uqiosiloi y,'  ""  ■■  JIc  wu-i  Uailv  i;iiuv- 
iiiii  ill  I  "I  w  I- [■,  1111(1"  I  he  litkl  nt  astliiliif>- was 
iiiiilihiuillv  iipeniug  wiik'i'  iiml  niilcr  bil'oii; 
him."'  "  We  IkiuL  promWil  (.■iich  otluT  iluii  we 
wunlil   lubor  mnfii   lim-ilin    i.i  ^.  ■   -i.i    ■  l.i:" 

ili.flnnfs  of  llii'cross,  liv  III  ■ m.-     i- 

flirt-    tliU    peojik'."      Mi-.     Li  ■.  ■  \\  • 

uteikd  liim  to  ovcrst'O  tlu'  |.ii--.  ^l^  |i!i-|i  u 
tnicls.  ti)  assist  in  rcvUinjilhi;  ^i  ii|>ii.il.--.  i..uJ 
liiid  endowed  liiiu  witli  n  uuhk'  iiiiclliii,  ii 
S'Hitiii  judgiiicnt;  liiul  IvslOKitl  upiiu  Ijim 
much  jiraci'.  iiud  hnd  cmineuily  titled  him  (<jv 
a  high  stuliuu  in  ibis  gretil  liiirvest  tield." 

Lnyall)'  iNlHiidN,  a  gmup  in  tSie  South 
Piicitic,  i-onsistinL'  i)f  Uvea.  Lifu.  Ttikii,  nuil 
Mure.  Lifu.  th«  briresi,  U  aiNjut  .lOinilt-s  luuir 
and  35  broad,  unil  coiitnius  u  pupnhiiioii  <]t' 
abitiit  6,000.  The  isliiud  is  of  cimil  f.n-iiiaiiou. 
and  the  thin  laver  of  soil  is  productive  cif  vege- 
liibles  und  fruit.  Fresh  n-iiler  Is  easily  lib- 
tuiued.  JIare  bas  alxmi  (i.WIO  iwciple.  Uvea 
is  8  circle  of  20  is  ets  eucUwiiig  ii  lairooti  'Ht 
milei;  nide,  aud  has  '.?.50U  Iiihuliil:iuts.  Tl 
islanders  heloug  1othc^lelaiie>iait  ni<-e.  nndeiu 
island  has  its  own  tongue.  Clirisiiuuity  vvis 
early  introdnced  Into  the  Islands  by  iinlivi's 
from  Ilnrotonga  aud  Samoa.  In  1841  the  L. 
N.  H.  sent  their  first  niissionniies  to  this  field. 
The  French  GoTenmieni  insiimteil  a  commau- 
datit  in  the  islands  in  1804.  considering  It  n 
dependency  of  Xew  Caledonia.  Under  their 
rule  the  i<.ngllsh  iiiisslonaries  n-cre  iDtcrfered 
witU,  but  rcraonsi ranees  from  the  British  Gov- 
ernment have  secured  free  liberty  of  worship. 
The  stations  of  the  L.  M,  S.  are:  Mare  (1841). 
fl88 churcli-memljers;  Litu(l&4a),  t  uikslonnry. 
26  native  ministers,  2.000  chnrch-nierabers: 
Uvea  (1856),  310  church -members. 

Lucea,  a  town  on  the  northwest  coast.  IT 
miles  wesl-soutbweKt  of  Moulego  Bay,  Jamaica, 
West  Indies,  5Iis.Bion  station  of  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland;  1  missionary. 
2  out -Stat  ions,  4!16  church -mem  bers,  3  Snnda^- 
Bchools,  43-')  scholars.  Also,  1  resident  Baptist 
minister,  and  a  cburcb. 

LiUckiiow,  a  city  in  Oudh,  Nortlmest 
Proviuces,  India,  on  tlie  Guinll  Uiver,  43  miles 
from  Oawiipur,  199  from  Benares,  610  from 
Calcutta.  Viewed  from  a  distance.  Liif-know 
presents  a  picture  of  uniisuAl  niaKiiificeucc  and 
architectural  splendor,  which  fades  on  nearer 
view  into  the  ordinary  aspect  of  an  Orienlal 
town.  Nevertlieless  It  is  one  of  the  most  Impor- 
tant cities  in  India,  und  many  of  its  streets  are 
broader  and  finer  tban  in  m'ost  Indian  towns, 
and  tlie  sanitary  cotiililion  of  the  city  is  con- 
stantly being  Improved.  Population.  389,773. 
Iklission  stalioD  of  the  Chiiicli  Missionary  Society 
CaiS) :  3  missionaries.  2  missionaries'  wives.  4 
schools.  403scholars:  very  active  zenana  mission. 
84  communicants.   Methorlisi  Episeii|ml  Ciiurch 


l-'XIr.it-Oii  ijiilfi, 

■..iikolelaiLlvenKKil),  iilowiiiin  ilii'C<>iii.'i>, 
Wt-st  Afriiii,  Leiween  Stanli-v  I'uiil  .-iikI  Kiiu.iim- 
st:iii.)u;  Is  OIK-  ol  the  ten  stntions  «liieli  hav,. 
lieeii  estiibllsbed  alon^  the  Upper  Cons;"  bv  tlie 
Biiptisl  Missionary  Surlety.  Tlie  cHniale  ]ir<')VL-s 
favondile  In  Kiii-opeans.  'Thci-e  are  2  mis^ion- 

l..ukilii|[a.  a  (own  in  thu  Conco  Free  State, 
Africa,  on  llie  C.mpi  Klver,  alMiiil  luidivav, 
l>et«  Len  the  nioiiih  and  Slunk-y  Pool.  Mission 
sintiiHi  of  Iht-  Ami'vieiin  Baptist  Missinnarv 
Union  :  2  niJy-Lonarius  (1  married),  2  fenmle 
inis>ioniirii'«,  1  i-him-li.  IKI  i-hurcb-mcnili.'i-s. 
One  of  the  u-n  C'oniro  >1iiti..n8  of  the  Hiipii-t 
5li.-sionarv  Soc-iety  1I88T1  tor  IranKpoit  «i.rk 
only;  1  ink^ionnry. 

II  station  of  tlie  S.  P.  '_ .  ..      .  _   ._. 
3);  1  mi^-siou- 

■..liKOr,  a  town  on  tlic  riirlit  bank  of  the 
Nile.  Lptwr  Esvpl.  Ii  miles  w»iih  of  K.miak. 
Mission  sliillon'of  the  V.  P.  Ch.,  U.  S.  A,  ilK7:S); 
1  nils-ionary  and  wife,  I  school,  711  scholars,  1 
eliurcli,  31  coinmuuicunts.  33  Sunday -scholars, 
70  day-scliolars. 

M'mail,  l>nvi<l  B.,  b,  New  Hariford. 
Conn.,  U.  S,  A.,  Jiily39lb.  1803;  was iiopefully 
converted  to  Christ  inchildhood,  and  united  with 
the  church  at  the  age  of  elglileen;  gniduated  at 
Williams  College  1828,  and  Amiover  Theologi- 
cal Seminary  1831:  saiiwl  November  3Gth,  the 
siinie  year,  us  a  missionary  of  llie  A,  H.  C, 
F.  M.  with  the  fouilh  missionary  eomjiany  for 
the  Simdwicli  Islunils.  leachinu  Ilonohilu  Jlav 
ITlli,  1883,  after  a  jmssagu  of  173  davs.  lie  was 
stationed  nt  HUoou  Hawaii,  where  fien'mained 
during  bis  wliole   missicinary   life.     For  four 

{eitrs  be  was  associate  pastor  with  )Ir.  Green, 
n   1830    he    commenced   the   Hilo   Bontding- 


school.  Mr.  Lyman  had  the  cliai-ge  of  Ibis  till 
1873.  w'lien  because  of  bis  advanced  age  lie  re- 
linquished il.  The  average  number  of  pupils 
has  been  54,  and  the  whole  number  educated 
during  the  28  years  ending  with  1^63,  600  Its 
graduates  are  found  scattcriKl  over  the  Ilawiiiinti 
group,  and  a  targe  number  have  become  si-liool- 
maslors.  The  inslilutlon  has  a  charier,  and  ilie 
'es  on  the  island  of  llnwail  are  Ihe 
Mr.   Lyman  was  very  active  in  the 
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fe'ioiit  reviv.'iliii  pii/iicliiiiu:.  in  ^tiUlition  to  tciich- 
Jul;,  lie  WHS  liiijlily  liouortd  in  liis  olil  iipe  by 
tliu  iwopli!.  He  liieit  IKW,  ttgeil  81,  liaving  siwut 
lifiy-uvo  j-eiirn  in  the  mUioii  Held,  wlUioiit 
once  visittiig  IiIh  uHttvc  Intnl.  ilia  fiiDLTa.!  was 
iittt-Tided  ill  tlio  large  Hilo  cliureh  by  a  great 
:is.seiTil)ly  iit  unlives  Hiul  foreiguers,  in  teinem- 
liniiici;  (if  him  wliom  tliey  loved lo call  "Father 
Lyniivii." 

Lyiiiaii,  llciii*)',  b.  1810,  ill  JIiti!SiK.'hu- 
setln,L;.b.A.;J5v:uliialwliit  Amherst  Conei!eU*a9, 
.V.iiili)ver  Sctiiiiuiry  1883;  studied  uiudicine,  aud 
»tiU'd  wlih  Ituv.  SiimiiL'l  Muiisi>ii,  mii3,  under 
tliu  A..  B.C.  F.  M..  will)  instnictlcma  to  explore 
the  Indiiiu  Archiiielngd.  Liiudiiig  nt  Bslttvia, 
A|)vil,  1H34.  they  viiiiied  Padaug,  the  Battoo 
group  of  1^  Inlands,  ftpcudliic  there  a  month, 
iitui  eolleeting  much  voliinlile  informiLliou. 
Tlieuce  they  went  to  Smnntra,  inlendiug  if 
IiRiL'ticiilile  In  vtstt  the  Unttiis  of  tbc  laterlor. 
'I'hey  wure  wiviscil,  on  aecouut  of  rumors  of 
war,  flaugersfrom  wild  beu8W,Hnd  the  difficulty 
of  the  jcmrucT,  not  lo  iilteinpt  it.  But  nn  otliera 
hnd  visited  llic  interior,  aud  that  lately,  with 
Rufety,  thi'y  ventured  to  proeeed,  and  June  33d 
set  out  on  foot  witli  a  few  native  assistants, 
aiiioug  them  au  interpreter.  Scaling  dangerous 
preeipices  and  peuctraliuc  dense  jungles,  they 
reiieheil  in  five  days  the  Tiiliige  of  Sacea,  whi<^ 
WHS  at  war  with  another  village.  Tliey  were 
soou  surrounded  hy  two  hundred  armed  men, 
and  though  Ihey  had  (^ven  up  the  arms  which 
they  had  titken  to  defend  them  against  wild 
liensts.  Mr.  Lyman  was  shot  and  Mr.  Miiuson 
piereetl  with  a  spear.  A  terrible  punishment 
WHS  inHicted  on  the  murderers.  The  people 
of  the  nelghboriag  villages  having  teamed  that 
the  stmugers  were  good  men,  wlio  had  eocne 
to  henufit  the  Balta  people,  leagued  together. 
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burnt  the  village  of  Sacea,  killing  many  of  the 
inliii1)ilants,  and  destroyed  thtlr  gardens  aud 
fields.  The  death  of  these  men  produced  a 
deep  itensHtiim  tliroughout  the  Christiau  world 
Mr.  Lyman  published  "  Condition  of  Females 
in  Pagan  Countries."  The  Hlteidsh  Missionary 
Society  iu  1H51  established  amission  among  the 
Uattas,  which  now  has  11  stations  and  l,50u 


lege  1(127,  and  Auburn  Theolomca!  Seminaiy 
iHitl;  sailed  for  Sandwich  Islauds,  as  a  mission- 
ary of  llie  A.B.C.F.M.,  November  26th,  1831; 
was  stationed  at  Wuimen,  Hawaii.  He  resided 
there  continuously  from  his  arrival  at  the  sta- 
tion, July  16th,  183S,  till  his  death.  S4yeai's.  He 
never  visited  home,  and  for  the  last  twenty- 
three  years  of  his  life  never  left  his  station. 
Afler  the  Inlemnlional  Sunday-school  Lesson 
System  was  commenced,  Mr.  Lyons  prepared 
the  Lesson  Helps,  Notes,  and  Questions,  pub 
lisbed  in  advance  in  a  weekly  newspaper.  At 
the  close  of  the  seven  years' series  of  lessons  the 
Hawaiian  Sunday-schools  testified  their  grate- 
ful appreciation  by  a  present  of  #1,300.  He 
invested  the  money  in  publishing,  for  the  use  of 
schools,  a  large  and  choice  selection  of  Sunday* 
school  hymns  in  Hawaiian.  Of  the  112  hymns 
in  the  book  iLsed  by  the  Hawaiian  churches, 
the  large  majority  are  of  his  composition  or 
translauon.  "Of  a  cheery,  genial  nature,  he 
has  always  been  greatly  beloved  by  his  mission- 
ary associates,  and  revered  by  the  Hawaiians 
for  bis  amiable,  guileless  character,  and  for  his 
warm  persona!  interest  in  them  individually, 
and  in  their  national  prosperity."  The  last 
seven  months  he  suffered  greatly.  He  died 
October  6th.  1886. 
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A  BIBLIOGRAPHY    OP  FOREIGN   MSSIONS;   BEING  A   LIST  OP  BOOKS   AHD 

PAMPHLETS  UPON  MiaSlONARY  WORK  AND  WORKERS,  AND 

UPON  THE  KELIUIONS.  ETHNOLOGY,   TOPOGRAPHY, 

AND  GEOGRAPHY  OP  MISSIONARY  LANDS 

DOWN  TO  THE  (.LOSE  OP  1890. 

Compiled  by  the  Rbv.  Samuel  Macaulei  Jackson, 

Editor  of  the  Concise  Dictionary  of  Seligious  Knowledge,  N.  Y.,  1891. 

Assisted  bj  the  Rev.  George  William  Gilmore. 

Note.— The  sources  of  the  following  list  are  principally  these:  In  ReDeral  the  Brltith  Mtitevm  Cattilogue  of 
Printed  Hooka.  Loadou.  IS83  sqq.  For  boolra  In  Si^lsli:  the  Etigliih  Caiaiogve,  London,  ISOO  sqqj  and  the 
^men'cau  CafnlogiUL  N.  Y..  1^  aaq.  (sereral  serfen).  For  Oeniiaii  books:  Zuciiold.  BibtioOuca  I^eatoafca, 
GflttinKeD,  ISM-66,  3  vols.;  Baldamus,  Proleitanllache  u.  Kitlholiiche  Uwologie,  LelpilE,  1870-M:  and  HInrlvh's 
•eml-annual  pans.  Leipzig.  lOKS  sqq.  For  French  books;  Lorem.  Calaiogtie  geninu  di  la  Libraire  Francmae 
damia  IMO.  Farts,  1867  sqq,,  and  A  Subject  Index  of  the  Modem  n'orkt  added  to  the  lAbrary  of  the  British 
UHteuiit  in  the  veari  IBSO-SS.  compiled  bf  Q.  K.  Fortescue.  London,  1666.  Besides  ttiese  general  catalogues,  the 
necial  one  on  missions,  by  Dean  J.  Vahl,  Copenhaaen,  1884,  with  supplements  ISSS  and  1888,  and  the  Catalogue 
^theBoiAtinlheFlemina-steveutonUemmlai  Ubrargof  the  General  Aaietably'»Coaege,Belfaat,Ba\laa,im 
(the  laat  (wo  kindly  supplied  hy  Rev.  James  Jobnstoa,  Secreiaij  of  the  London  Missionary  Conference  or  1888); 
the  Bibliatheca  Orimntallt  of  taiariea  Fndderlcl,  London.  1879-83;  the  Fnreian  liisiaorim-y  Manual  of  Franli  S. 
IMiUns,  Pblla.  [1881];  and  other  sources,  have  been  utiUzed.  All  the  aboie  mentioned  are  In  the  uudersiKned's 
posaesslDii,  and  (heir  use  has  been  made  In  his  library.  The  result  is  a  larger  collection  than  has  ever  been  made 
Of  tldea  in  mlstdoiiary  biblionraphy.  It  will  be  noticed  tliat  the  prices  of  the  books,  the  number  of  votumes,  and 
the  size  boTs  been  given  wlweTer  known. 

Thin  uatalOKUe  was  befcun  by  tlie  undersigned  in  the  fall  of  IB87.  It  grew  upon  hte  bands  until  he  had  collected 
same  five  thousand  titles.  By  request  of  Its  secretorr.  the  Re>.  James  Johnston,  an  abstrai.-t  of  ti  was  prinird  in 
the  reiM>rt  ol  the  Conference  isee  Ksporf,  vol  i..  pp.  4^5.18).  Mr.  Johnston  kindly  sent  interleaved  copise  of  those 
pa^^  to  various  friends  of  missions,  who  made  some  additions  to  the  list,  which  have  been  incorporated.  Stiinu- 
lated  bytheolterotthepuhllshersof  tho"Ericycio|Meilla  of  Missions"  to  print  it  without  cost  to  the  undersigned, 
he  was  happy  in  securing  Mr.  Oilmore's  co-operation  in  getting  it  ready  for  the  press.  Then  «  hen  It  appeared  in 
type  he  read  (he  proof  and  made  numerous  additions,  until,  when  two  thirds  (tirough  wliat  turned  out  to  be  an 
Doexpecledly  long  labor,  and  one.  loo,  of  an  exceptioually  trying  hind,  and  carried  on  amid  many  distractions. 
Uie  condition  of  his  eyes  obliged  him  to  ask  Mr.  Oiimore  to  complete  the  proof  reading.  Notwlthslandlng  the 
great  pains  taken  there  are  doubtless  errors  of  various  sorts  in  these  Usls.  and  omissions,  some  serious  and  pass- 
fiiE  Mtrauga.  For  all  snob  lapses  the  compiler  begs  forgiveness,  and  will  he  grateful  to  those  who  point  them  out. 
To  Rev.  C.  R,  Olllett.  librarian  of  Onioa  Theological  Seminary,  and  to  the  libi-arians  of  the  libraries  of  the 
Anierican  Board  anil  of  the  Presbyterian  Board,  the  three  llbranes  which  tie  has  examined  for  titles,  and  to  all 
who  have  encouraged  him  in  his  labors,  the  undersigned  returns  his  (hanks;  but  chiefly  to  Mr.  Gilmore. 
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_  _  -,  18Sr.  3  V.  Bvo.  Sis.— Trai 
city  of  the  caliphs.    L.,  Bohn,  1840.    2  v, 

WrlEht,  Thos.  Early  Christianity  in  Ai 
Wllliaiils&N..  1855.    n.  e..  1856.    Sro.    ' 

Zschokke.  H.    Relief ' -'  ■-' 


abia. 


e  und  hSusliche  Ver- 

fsiaio.'   Wien,  IS7B.    8vo.    1.30  Mk. 

ABOESTINE  REPUBLIC. 
Alberdl,  J.  B-    La  Kepublica  Argentina.    Buenos 

.Vires,  1881.    8vo. 
Beck-Bemnrd,   Mdme.     Le  Rio   Parana   (Buenos 

.\yres).    Pa.  18C4.    (Silio.    3fr. 
Beek-namard,  Charles.    La  RSpublique  Argentine. 

Paris,  ie»,    ISmo.    3  fr.        ,     „,      „ 
Itassl.  B-    Voy.  pfttoresco  par  les  RIos  Parana,  Para- 

g\iay,  etc.    Ps.  1863. 
Clemens,  B,  J.  M.    La  Rata  countries  of   South 

America.    Phila.,  Lipplncott,  1898.    12mo.    (1,50. 
CoTouB,  O.  B.    Storia  Argentina,    Rome,  1881.    8vo, 
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Ten  years  on  the  Euphrates.  Host. 

SI. 35,— Letters  from  Eden.  Bost, 

1,25.— LittleohUdrenlnEden,  Porc- 

Daughten  of  Armenia,  N,  Y., 
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rnlt«I''E    I.      Oliri-Iians  imd,T  llio  PrP«-Piit  tn  A»ft  TllOniaS  JIannilie  10  LIlBH*.     WUIl  UOtes  .   ,  .   ilvrB 

"%  P  C.  K.   1™7     «vo^         '^'^*^^'"  '"  """■  of  Mr.  Bogie  aud  Mr.  MauiiinK.  .  .  .  L.  WIG.    Bvo. 

ICatlFru  Haiiiiert  and  Ciutaius.    K.  Y.,  Lollirop,  „  ^'',-      _     „  „   ., ..  •■ ,i    ..  j  .1 

1871      ISino     SOc  Marvin,  C.    M»*rv,  llie  qiie<*n  of  the  world,  and  lUe 

Haiiser.  1.  I-.   Mra.      The  Orient  and    lis  people,  ^^"^  °' i?'',,"^lI-wl'jri^»'''i'.^l'SI'*-t  ^'im'" 

Mllwankw.  Hauser.  137i(.    Wiiio.    $1.75.  TSB™'^""  "L"'*  "horassan  qiiestiou.    L..  Allen. 

of  the  .indltLon  of  womeu  h.  Jawn.  CUtaa.  Indte.  '«"',??•»•'' 7/,  ^'^  P"''*  ^^  ^'^'"  P^'  ^^'"-    ^-  "*""■ 

^'"ilr.S""-i?«)'^"'"''-    «"""""«'■  H"'-l'««k,  M^iKTr^-F^^-.    Unfr  T.mg,.,en  ,,id  Jak,..en.    Er- 

JewHp'    K.  HB^As.'    Children  of  the  East.      Kew  ^'^^"''svo^^Tjlk'""'  '"'"'  ^'""^^  Expedition, 

Jon™al'^*I>l™ta\*fon«'!lt  to  the  Eaat  from  O'DonoTan,  E.    The  Men-  oaxis:  (ravels  and  adven- 

Malta  colleges     L..KiBb*I.l«l4-S.    Sv,  Bvo,    1-Js.  lures  east  of  the  Caspian.  1870-81.    L„  Smllli  &  E.. 

^-An'i  ^I^.b^Co'''8™  "  VSoTCk^l^u"  o"'°ii^^  rJjV\.i:iIy,TS:   ¥^«,  Knlja.  acro».  the  Tlan  Shan. 

^d  ad'Jen.n^Bir'ihe'oriel^r'^Sf^td.  Wo '  h^  -'>  ^""^    TT."*'?'!:"  "VriJ-.^'^Tf-    ""^"T'- 

Inelon  1875     8to     •»«»  '"^  uoliees  of  the  lakes  of  Central  Asia.  ,  .  ,  L,. 

I.T«irA?C.A^st£sludS,«.liBiou*  and  social.    L.,  '*"■■"'??;    "SJi,  ^^■~^%"^lt^''^,i:'T'^""' 

\fiii,i,nv   lartJ  .M  ,*    iibii     «..rt     i.*o  try,  anil  the  solitudes  of  Noi-thern  Thibet.    A  nar- 

MiulAnr^lul^'r-  1.1*0  '  (7.10-  i^H  ""»«  •>'  three  yeai's-  travel  in  Eastern  HiKh  Asia. 

^t^Za^X^U^'^"!'  M™ron  ^Lerant.  dAsie,  ^["V^"^^^  "^  ^'  "'  =«'^""-    '-  •^"■'  '*^«- 

ftf  p'liindnr  PAlmi'pn  ViibTfilt  Rtthi-lnii  Bn,l  Peruin-  Bources.    Translated  from  tlie  Tibetan  of  the  Kali- 

tfisTlth  n^eTon^dlTantl  theSimeri^^  «>">■•    Trans.  Into  Enjj.  J™"'  the  Germ,    By  W. 

1v*H-annn'  .1  ^  ■>"  Fmni  rtttn  \n  nwmhetiA-   Innil'  fit  Sohutt.  IV.    Kltai  iind  Karakltai.    Ein  Rellrae  znr 

pwrnW     S  Y  iBM^o     Sl^                >aaa  ot  (jeschichte  Osl- und  Innerasiens.    Berl.  I8;».    4to. 

Orient,  Tlie.'  'BosI..  Am.  Tr!  Soc'.    ISmo.    10c,  ,  . '  ^"^    ,                    n  .              .i    r        i       ™      < 

Oriental  Picture  fiallerr-  or    iliuslrallans   from  Schrenk,   Leap.  T.     Relsen   und    ForschunKen    <tn 

India,Chin«,andJ«p«n,  ft»t,.'HurdtH.  4to.51te.  ftS'iTif'l''^'    '^-'*-     ^'-     l'««"*'-    "**'■     ^vo. 

PhllmS.Trlulta.    Illnerarium Orlentale.  Hipd.lWO.  a„J,  ?:*7  fe'    T,.rH«.n.  t.oi«  nf  «  im.rnev  n,  R,« 

Rfewiiiison    tien      Fiiwrenr  mnnaniliiefl     I..  ^Inr.  BCniijlcr,  E.    Tiirkvlan:  notes  or  a  Jonrne)  In  Ifnfl- 

IWf      :t  V   Hvet      ftivm HiTth  Oriental  mnnan-hv  L-.  Low.  IHiH.     8vo.     L*^,     4.^ 

L*  M«r.^V!  18^,and  ^^-„  DodU     Wio^^  ««""»•  <■»■■'•■    Senle  duns  les  stepp^,  eplwdes  de 

Oriental  monarchy.    L..  Murray,  1876,  and  S.  Y,.  "'™  ""^sTssl    Xil.     3^  rr 

Rlo^i '^iMinna'?;  nlnS^'iN^l^hres    Asie    Chine  fJCilvT  de 'MmB-KUvesil,  C. 'k.  lie,    ExpMltion 

Japoi'  AnKe  eic    "^l^   ^"  Bfienllllqne  franaaise  en  Kussie.  en  BIherie'el  dans 

SehUelntv«lt-!4BkiiniiiD«kl.  Rerm.  V.    Beisen  In  le  Tnritesian,    Vol.  II.    Le    Syi-parla.   le  ZCraf- 

InJlen  und  Hochaslen.    Elne  I>apstelhin(t  der  Land-  chune,  le  ^-^^  ft't  ^^^f/^  "  ^  Slb*iie  octi- 

■  fo'it_ii^rTa"ir2dl::*;r^h'u^s,fn"%iim  ^"-if^i^-  ^iz^n!:^^^.  ifeo'""""''- 

T«rth4m».  L."  dl.  Tr.«l«  of  In  Syria,  A.«bU.  Vlller..!,  II.  de.    A  trip  tlirouBh  Ceutral  Asia.    Cal- 

Persla.  India,  etc..  in  the  SiiteeoiU  century.    Orig.  to.?;"""/ J'^i.'i,,!™-.  f  J,  i™  Toni-kmJoas     Ps,  1880 

in  Italian.    Rome,  1510.    Eng.  trans.    L.  Hakluyt  Wcll^  U  Toiirkni*ole  et  leg  Tourkmeoes.    t^  ISBO. 

Wh^ler.^c".  B^'Ten  years  on  the  Euphrates:  or,  ATood.  H.    The  shores  of  Lake  Aral,    L.,  Smith  &E.. 

primitive  missionary  |)ollc)-  lllusirated,  with  Intro-  Is™.    o^o.     us. 

duction  l.y  S.  O.  Clark.    BoBt.,  Am.  Tr.  9oc..  1888. 

16mo.    $1.45.— Letters  from  Eden.    Kemtnlscenees  ASU  itISOR. 

of  missionary  life  in  the  East.    Boat,.  Am,  Tr.  Soc,  .      „     „      „.        ...,.„ 

IS««     iBmo     llfti  Alnsnorth.    W.    F.     Travels    in    Asia   Minor.     U, 

WUaon,    H.    h"    Arlana    antiqua:    anttqutties    of  Parker  &  Son.  18K     'V'*',"',   ?}"■.,,       n    . 

AllKbaiiistan.    L.,  Williams  it  N„  1811.    Ito,    4aa,  Barrows,  J.  O.    On  horseback  In  Cappadoola.    Best.. 

n  e    IS61     S2s  Cd  Cone-  Puh  Co.    Jl.aS, 

Wr^e.'Adol|.hv.    BelseinHadraniaut,etc.(Cent-  Be  Ig  1..J  ■»"•.  Pri  ■■*«■>«*  de.    Asie-Mineureet  Syrie; 

Asia),     Brauns,  1873.    18«3.    Bvo.  souvenirs  de  toyaijes.    Ps.  1858.    ad  e.,  1863.    ISmo, 

A.9IA   ICESTRALt.  Bliss,'^' Isaac  O.    Tiventv-flve  years  In  the  Levant. 

'^''Ib'iS.'"  nt'Jt?'pe^^]"l^^  197fi^'%"'''5?'%-La  Burnai.y,  Fred.    On  l.onsebackthroUBh  AfMa  Minor, 

roeme.    Traduction  transaise  ...  par  Ch.  Schefer.  L,  Loj-,  187..    a  v.    flthe..l878.    8vo.    lOs^. 

P8,187B.    8vo,    lUfr.  Cassel.  P.    \ om  Ml  lum  Ganges,      Berl.  1880.    8vo, 

vcakvT   v     finiida  In  the  East'  travels  and  adven-  6  Mk. 

tSSs  on  the  PeraoTTurkomao  fmntier     L.,  Chatto.  Corhran,  W.    Pen  and  pencil  in  Asia  Minor.     L,. 

1st  and  id  e    1876     Bvo      18s  Low,  1987.    8vo.    21s. 

B«ll    J    StT  Jouraal  ofa  residence  in  CIrcassta  dur-  Creasy,  E..  Sir.    The  history  of  the  Ottoman  Turks, 

iVtheyearalS"imandI839.     L.  IMO,    a  vols.  1350-1879.    L  ,  Beniley,  1854-56.  a  vols.   Svo.    6tbe., 

F^nchtrans..P«ri»1941.  Daoisbtrans..Kbhn,  im  1983,  1  vol.    8vo.    6s 

nnrnaby,  F.    A  Ride  lo  Khiva;   travels  and  adven-  Ualtop,    H.     Relaebilder  ana  Klein  Aslen.     Brem, 

tureslS  central  Asia-    L..  1878,Cassell,  lithe.,  1877.  „^JS94.^S™;  r^;^.™^J(^  1„  AslatioTurkey:  ajoumal 

«larke.  F.  C.  H.    Statistics  and  Keography  of  Kus-  "'""»"«'  in  Cliicia.  Isauria,  ^d^Mrls  of  Ly^nia 

Kian  Turkestan     L.  Harrison   IBTB     R)  and  Cappadocia.    L.,  Stanford,  1878,    8vo.    ats. 

ItaoRhty.  e.  M.  ■  Arabia  deserta.    Cambridge,  1B82.  Dunn,  A._^^  "^S^^'lvo"''  1*^*'' "'  '*'^  ''''''' "' '"""'' 

Oo^on.  T?*E.    Pamir,  the  root  of  the  world,  being  a  Dn  Temple,  e'  En  Turqnie  d\Asie,    Notes  de  voy- 

narrative  of  a  journey  over  the  high  plateau  ot  ai-een  Anatohe,    Ps.  19B3.    IJmo.    3.50  fr, 

Tihl>>^ih_ii„«i9i,  frontiKr  and  the  Oiiis  sources  FellawH.    Chas.      Excursions   In    Asia   Mmor.      L,, 

KiSr     eS^    MmDnToTtlSffl     8^^^    31s.  6d,  Murray.  lt«B.    Scl  e.,  WW.    Svo,    Us. 

Joestrw^    A^JapSn  nach  Deutschland  dul-cb  Sibe-  Geary.  G.    Throwch  Asiatic  Tiirkey:   narrative  of  a 

rion     irnin   iR«i     Svo     B50Mk  iouriiKy  from  Bombay  to  the  Bosphorus.    L.  and 

K,.«Sitkl„?  a!n.    K^hgaria.  historical  and^^™-  ^^k  Y,.  Low.^STS.^^Svo.^^^a.^^^   ^^^   ^^^^^^^   ^^^ 

ft«^'l?th'lnriuWries'and*r^e'"7™n'sUf™m  the  Lttnder-  und  Vniker-Kntide.      13.  Bndohen.    Vor- 

Russlin  by  waiter  E,  Gowan.    Calcutta.  18SS.  9.o.  j^^^ersslen,  ^De^tmold,  Igje^^S;"^^  v^r^u^  ottoman 

tanideiuil-  Russian  Central  Asia.  Kuld]a.  Bokhara,  ?SP'"«,r'  "ri^i"™  Jusqu'au  trait*  de  Berlin.    Ps. 

Khiva  elc     I     Low  188-1     2v  8vo     4*s.  1991.    lamo.    B  f r. 

Ma^ahan  J   a"    Caincalgntng  In  theOius  and  the  Jowetl.C.  ChrtstianresearoheslntheMeditarranean. 

"^?^f  Khlia  'l.  LSrfarr^  vol.,    4th  e„  1878. 1  L.  jfet.    8vo.    lOs  -Christian  reseai;ches  In  Syria 

vol     Svo     7s  0d  '^^  ^^^  Holy  lAnd.    L.  1825.    8vo.    10s. 
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Kean,  A.  H.    Asia.    Ed.  by  Sir  Hicbd.  Temple.    L.,  Far-oir.  Asia  and  Australia  Described  to  Chll- 

Sianfoi'.l,  1882.    ad  e.,  laSfl.    Svo.    aia.  dren.    [By  Mrs.  F  L.  Mortimer.]     L.,  Hatchard, 

Langluln.  Viptur.    Voyaee  dans  la  Clllcie  et  daos  1852.  n,  e.,  1860.    13mo.    4s.  <kl. 

les  inontaRDes  du  Taurus,  J8M-a.    Ps.  1B61.    Bto.  TltiOetald,  J.  P.    V.      Australia.    L.,   Low.    1881. 

Ktr.  ruao.    Sa.  6d. 

Iieakc,  W.  M.    Journal  of  a  tour  in  Asia  IHIuor.    L.  Votrest,  J.    Eiploration!!  in  Australia,  with  appendix 

1841.    8to.    18a.  ,  on  tbe  condition  of  Western  Australia.    £,.  Low, 

Marmy,  J.    Soiivemrsde  la  Turquie  d'Asle.    Etudes  iSiB.    8vo.    16a. 

Mltfonl,  E.  L..      A  land  tnarcb  rroni  Eneland    to  Franklyn,   H.  U.     A  elance  at  Australia  in  1680. 

Ceylon.    L..  Allen.  18S4.    a  v.  8vo.    24s.  Melb.iiirne.  1881.    8vo. 

Murray's  Handbook  foT  TraTellem  In  Turkey  Gaellardl,  F.    L'Australia.    Firenze,  1881,    Bto. 

iu  Asia.  .  .  .  L  ,  Murray.  18;8.    12ni<i.    I^.  Greeury,  A.  C.  iinil  F.  T.    Journals  ol  AuBtialiao 
Mewton.C.T.    TravelsaoddiscoverleBin theLevant.  explorations.    Brisbane,  18M.    8vo, 

L.,  Day.  18(17.    ■■Iv.Bvo.    tis.  Gribble,  J.  B.    Glbnpses  or  aborlglna!  Hie  In  Aus- 
Olman-Bey,  V.  A.    Lea  Imams  et  tes   dervichea.  Iraiia,    L.,  Morgan  &S,,  18H.    Bvo.    [N.  Y.    70c,] 

Pratiques,  superstitious,  et  mteurs  des  Turcs.    Fs.  Uarcus,  W.    Soutb  Australia:  its  history,  resources, 

1881.    litiio.    8tr.  aud  produeilona.     Adelaide,  Co*,  aud  L.,   Low, 

Perrol,  G,    Souvenirs  d'un  voyage  en  Asle-Mineure.  ISTB,    8vo.    ais. 

Ps.  1863.    S<a.    T.aorr.  Huehea.  H.  M.    Experience  of  forty  years  In  Tas- 
Prlme.  E.  D.  G,    Forty  years  iu  the  Turkisb  empire;  mania    L,.  Oraer  £  M. ,  IBSO.    lama.    2s. 

or.  memoirs  of  the  Itev.  W.  Qoodell,    N,  V,  18rs,  luglls.  J.    Our  Atistraliaa  cousins.    L,.  Macmnian. 

RttsohkoBckny,  H.    Aus  Klein-Aslen.    Skizzen  aua  Jobnoii,  P.  J.    Australia,  with  notes  by  the  way  on 

der   Uegenwart  und   VergangenheJC,      Lpz.  1877.  E«vpt.    L.,  1st  aiid  ai  e„  1863.    8vo.    8s.  6d. 

Svo     I  Mk.  Jonrnet,  F.    L'Australie.    Ps.  188.1.    8vo.    12  rr, 

Schwarz,    B.     Aua   <lem    Oaten.     Relaebriefe    aua  June.    C.    E.    Der  Welttell   Australien.    Lpn,   1S8S, 

Untcarii.  .  .  .  TUrkel,  und  Kleinasteo.    Chemnitz.  ^vo.    1  MK. 

18:u,    i  Mk.  Kennedy,   David.    Colonial  travel:  a  narrative  of 
Stevenson,  S.,  Mrs.    Our  ride  through  Asia  Siinor.  four  yeai-s-  loui-  through  AuBtralfa,  Sew  Zealand, 

L,.  Chapman.  1881.    8vo.    18s.  etc.   felinb,  1876.    8vo.    5s. 

Tsylnr.  Bayard.     Land  of  the  Saracens      N.  Y.,  Idbllllere,  F.  P.    Early  hislory  of  the  colony  of  Vic- 

Putnam,  ISM.    aiBte..l869.    l2mo.    $1.50.  torfa  fioio  its  discovery  to  (la  esiabllshment  a»  * 

Teiicr.  Chas.    Asle  Mlneure.  descripiioii  gfii^raphi-  self-iioveridne  province  o(  the  British  empire.    L., 

que,  hiaiorique.   et   aivh^ologique.  .  .  .  Ps.   1363,  Low.  1878.    ::v.  Rvo.    ais. 

8vo.    8fr.  Ijiird,  E.  K.    Rambles  of  a  "globe-troiter"  in  Aus- 
Tcner.U.P.    Turkish  Armenia  and  Asia  Jlinor.    L,  tralasia.    L„  Chapman.  187&.    3v,8vo.    3is, 

Longmans,  1881.    8yo,    Ills,  I-ane.  J.  Dunmore,     Dueensland.    Australia.     L., 
Usslnu,  J.  L.    Fra  Ulleasien  i  Foraarvt,    Kbhu,  1883.  Stanford.  1861.  n,  e.,  1868,    8vo,    12s. -Account  of 

8vo,  Cookslaiid,  Australia,    L„  Longmans.  1847,    I3m0. 

Van  Lennep.  H.  J.    Travels  in  Aaa  Minor.    N,  Y.  7b.  6d,— Historical  and  statistical  account  of  Nev 

and  L,  1979,    2v,  South  Wales,     L,.  Longmans.  1831.    3vols„I2mo. 

.iroT-cri.  ■1th ed.  1874.    2 vols.,  Bvo.    318, 

AUSTRALIA.  i^e    Sarali,  Mr*.     Adventures  In   Auatralla.     L.. 
Angas,  G.  F.    Savage  lite  and  soenefl  in  Australta  and  Griffith  &  F„  1851,    4th   e.,   1979.    lamo.    8s.  «d. 

New  Zealand,    L..  Smith  &  E„  1846,    3  v,  8vo,    34s,  Repr,  under  name  Mrs.  R.  Lee  and  title,  AustraUaa 

— lUustratlonsofSouthAustralia,  L,, Maclean, 1817,  Wanderera.    Phila,.  1854,    N,  Y..  1865,    SL.'W. 

Fo.    310s.  Harin  La  HeslAe,  E.     L'Australie   nouvelle,    Pfl. 
Australia  Directory,    Vol,  I,    L..  1830.     No  more  1883.    I3mo,    4tr, 

pub,  Anothered,  by  J.  BendwoodandC,  B.Yide.L.  Martin.  HI,    History  of  Australasia,    L,  IS39. 

Ite3-(B,    avals.  Meredith,  Louisa  A.    Over  the  straits,    A  visit  to 
Bcanvolr.    Australia.    Voyage  au  tour  de   monde.  Victoria.    L,.  Chapman  &  H..  18130,    8vo,    99.— My 

Ps,  I8es.  home  iu  Tasmania,    L„  Murray,  1853-a,    2  v.  Bvo. 

B*nuett,J.  F.    Historical  and  descriptive  account  ot  18a. -Residence  in  New  South  Wales.    L„  Murray. 

South  Australia,    L..  Smith  &  E„  1843,    8vo,    3s,  1833,      n.  e..  1801.     Svo.    2b,— Some  of   my  busb 

B^renglei-.  T.    La  nouvelle  Nursle.    Histoire  d'ua  friends  in  Tasmania.    L.,  Day.  18'i9,    4to,    42s, 

colonle  BfenMlctine  dans  Australie.    Ps.  1879.    8vo.  MUlett,  E..  Mrs.    An  Australian  parsonage:  or.  the 

8  fr.  settler  and  tbe  savage.    L.,  Stanford,  1871.  3d  e., 

Bickford,  J.    Christian  work  in  Australia,    L.  [I8T8.]  1873.    Bvo.    13s, 

8vo.  Moore,  G.  P.    Diary  of  an  early  settler  in  Western 
Bools,  A,    Travels  over  ...  the  gold  fields  of  Aus-  Australia,    L.  1884.    8vo, 

tralla,    L.  [1880,]    Bvo,  Mortimer,  Mrs.  P.  L.    See  Far-off. 
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